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THE  ANGLO-AHEBICAN  CHDRCH  EMIGRANTS'  AID 
SOCIETY. 

{Cmiinuid.) 

The  world  is  bo  conetitnted  that  few  evils  are  without  their 
tppropriate  remedies.  It  is  unquestionably  a  great  evil  that 
/Aree  hundred  and  sixty  Iboueomt  natives  of  England,  for  the 
most  part  baptized  in  our  pariah  churches,  should  be  living  in 
any  country,  neglectful  of  that  Catholic  Church  in  which  they 
were  baptised.  The  retnedy  may  be  found,  and  can  only  be 
found  (under  God),  in  the  further  advancement  of  that  great 
and  good  movement  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
gung  forward  in  the  Cbtu^  of  £ngland,  and  in  the  sister 
Church  so  providentially  raised  up  in  America. 

And,  first,  so  far  as  the  emigrant  is  affected  by  irreligious 
habits  acquired  at  home,  it  is  but  necessary  to  visit  our  agri- 
cultural parishes  to  be  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  England  have  considerably  improved  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  are  still  improving,  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties.  In  the  neighbourhood  from  which  we 
write,  although  the  population  b&s  somewhat  diminished,  the 
number  of  communicants  and  of  habitual  attendants  at  church 
has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent. ;  an  in- 
crease which  has  been  attended  by  a  correspoudiog  improvement 
in  good  conduct.  Many  of  our  great  towns  are  beginning  ta 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  self-denying  labours  of  energetic  pastors 
and  their  assistants;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  in  the 
course  of  another  generation  or  two,  the  chief  centres  of  our 
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m&nufactures  will  be,  in  a  far  less  degree  than  at  present,  the 
sources  of  misbelief  and  moral  corruption. 

Ab  our  people  increaee  in  sound  and  substantial  piety,  so  they 
will  be  less  affected  by  changes  iu  their  temporal  condition. 
They  who  look  up  to  God  "  in  all  time  of  their  tribulation,  and 
in  all  time  of  their  wealth,"  will  be,  in  a  measure,  secured 
against  the  secularizing  tendency  of  emigration.  They  will  put 
their  trust  in  their  heavenly  Father,  who  is  about  their  path 
and  about  their  bed,  and  from  whose  presence  they  cannot 
escape,  though  they  "take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea." 

Along  with  this  kind  of  improTemcut,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  knowledge  of  Church  principles  is  advancing,  and  will  con- 
tinne  to  advance.  Thinking  men  have  become  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
upon  a  better  and  more  enduring  foundation  than  the  will 
of  princes  and  parliaments.  They  have  reflected  on  the  com- 
mUtion  0ven  by  our  Lord  to  His  apostles.  From  the  codq- 
mission  they  have  been  led  to  see  the  logical  consequence  of  a 
wuccearion;  and  they  have  traced  that  succession,  iu  fact,  through 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  from  the  primitive 
times,  down  to  the  existing  Church  iu  England,  the  Colonies, 
and  the  United  States.  Along  with  the  ministenal  succession 
in  the  chain  of  the  Episcopate,  they  have  noted  the  descent  of 
a  system  of  doctrine  commencing  with  tlie  early  promulgation 
of  our  faith,  incorporated  in  creeds,  in  holy  hymns,  and  in  the 
prayers  of  ancient  saints,  and  embodied  in  the  English  and 
American  Books  of  Common  Prayer.  Every  year  makes  it 
more  and  more  obvious  that  the  Church  of  England,  for  her 
own  security — nay,  even  for  her  very  existence — must  throw  her- 
self hack  upon  these  principles,  and  be  willing  rather  to  sur- 
render any  amount  of  temporal  advantage,  than  to  betray  the 
sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  her  keeping. 

Let  it,  then,  be  distinctly  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  teaching 
which  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  people  of  England  for  a 
possible  disruption  of  Chiu-ch  and  State,  will  also  prepare  them 
for  emigration  to  a  country  where  the  royal  supremacy  has  no 
existence,  and  where  the  Church,  in  her  synods,  takes  the 
control  of  her  own  affairs.  The  basis  of  this  teaching  is  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer-book.  Although,  perhaps,  the  Catechism 
does  not  speak  upon  the  subject  with  all  the  clearness  which  the 
necessities  of  the  times  reqnire,  still  a  right  explanation  of  the 
Article  on  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Chnrch  "  in  the  Creed,  of  mem- 
bership of  Christ  as  effected  in  Baptism,  and  of  the  "  Sacra- 
ments ordained  by  Christ  in  His  Church,"  will  suffice  to  show 
that  in  changing  his  country  the  emigrant  does  not  change  hia 
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eeclesiastical  relations.  The  Prerace  to  the  Ordinal  teaches, 
that  it  is  evident  that  "from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have 
been  these  orders  of  mioiBters  in  Christ's  Church — bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons."  At  the  same  time  the  nineteenth 
Article  declares  that  "the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred  not 
only  in  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of 
faith."  All  these  being  truths  of  universal  application,  the 
well-instmcted  Churchman,  on  taking  up  his  residence  in 
America,  will  seek  that  body  in  which  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  continue  to  exist  in  connexion  with  the  chain  of  suc- 
fsesaion  beginning  with  the  apostles,  in  which  Romish  errors  and 
superstitions  are  renounced,  in  which  the  Sacraments  are  rightlj' 
administered,  and  in  which  the  young,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
discretion,  are  "brought  to  the  bishop,  to  be  confirmed  by 
him."  This  body  the  emigrant  whom  we  have  described  will 
be  able  to  identify  with  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  "  of 
America,  and  with  that  alone.  He  will  clefu'ly  perceive  that 
Establishment^  Voluntary  System,  Royal  Supremacy,  and  other 
similar  matters,  are  merely  local  and  temporary  accidents,  not 
affecting  the  substance  of  the  Church  of  Him  who,  as  its  Head, 
is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Though  circum~ 
stances  remove  him  from  the  "  Established  "  to  the  "  Voluntary 
System,  he  well  knows  that,  whether  required  by  law,  or  left  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleaaes,  his  duty  is  the  same  ton'ards  the 
tmq  ministers  of  Cluist,  concerning  whom  God  has  ordained 
that  "they  who  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the  Gospel." 

As  the  knowledge  of  Church  principles  becomes  diffused,  so 
it  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  the  increase  of  an  enlightened 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  led  to  go  out  from  among  ourselves, 
not  80  much  by  choice  as  by  the  pressure  of  our  asocial  system  at 
home.  We  shall  no  longer  be  content  to  regard  America  as  a 
vast  blank  space,  into  which  our  poor  and  needy  countrymen  are 
to  be  shovelled  like  useless  rubbish ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
inform  ourselves  as  to  localities  in  America,  whether  fiivonrable 
or  unfavourable,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  good  adrice  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual,  no  less  than  the  temporal,  well-being 
of  the  emigrant.  We  may  thus  instruct  him  how  to  proceed  in 
order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  same  religious  advantages  in  the 
prmriea  of  Wisconsin,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  in 
die  peaceful  village  in  old  England,  where  the  bones  of  his 
fore&thers  await  the  resurrection.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
can  give  him  a  definite  and  personal  introduction  to  some 
American  bishop  or  clergyman,  his  future  friend  or  pastor, 
much  will  have  been  done  towards  placing  him  in  aright  position 
at  the  commencement  of  his  new  life  in  the  West.  By  in- 
■tracting  him  to  be  careful  in  presenting  these  introductions 
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immediately  on  his  ftrrival  at  his  destination,  we  shall  help  to- 
secure  bim  agunst  those  misrepreseDtations  of  the  Church,  iu 
which  sectarians  in  America,  as  elsevbere,  are  far  too  apt  to 
indulge. 

The  same  sympathy  which  suggests  the  idea  of  letters 
of  introduction,  will  remind  us  of  our  duty  to  contribute 
some  pecuniary  aid  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  emigrants. 
Tracts  must  be  published,  containing  clear  and  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  duty  and  interest  of  Churchmen  removing  to  the 
United  States.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  a  Church 
Home  could  be  established  at  Liverpool,  in  which  such  emi- 
grants sbonlt)  be  lodger],  while  awaiting  the  departure  of  their 
vessel.  Chaplains  on  board  the  New  York  and  Liverpool 
emigrant  ships  might  be  of  eminent  service  in  counteracting 
the  influence  of  infidelity  and  vice,  in  maintainiiig  public 
worship,  and  in  visibly  connecting  the  links  between  the  Church 
in  England  and  in  America.  Emigrants,  sgatn,  often  feel 
themselves  driven  by  circumstances  to  settle  in  districts  where 
no  church  or  clergyman  is  accessible.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
Christian  justice,  as  well  as  charity,  if  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  assist  the  American  Church  in  supplying 
pastoral  superintendence  to  congregations  of  such  emigrants, 
until  the  time  of  their  poverty  were  pnst,  and  they  became  able 
to  build  a  church,  and  to  support  a  minister.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Church  in  America  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  expense  and  labour  upon  herself. 

The  American  Church,  however,  may  he  expected  to  do  her 
part,  and  even  more  than  her  part,  and  will  be  encouraged  to 
activity  by  our  exertions.  Already  she  has  partaken  lai^ely  of 
the  benefits  of  the  great  movement  to  which  England  owes  so 
much.  During  the  ^t  four  years  her  contributions  fordomestic 
Missionary  purposes  have  more  than  doubled,  and  now  amount 
to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  this  amount  is  given  hy  those  who  are  largely  engaged 
in  building  churches,  and  in  supporting  their  own  ministers,  as 
well  as  foreign  missionaries.  We  have  therefore  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  emigrant  will  share  more  and  more  in  the  solid 
advantages  derived  from  the  clerical  labours  of  those  under  the 
superintendence  of  prelates  like  Bishops  Kemper,  Lee,  and 
Upfold.  A  considerable  pn^ress  in  the  same  direction  will  do 
much  towards  removing  what  is  evil  in  the  voluntary  system, 
and  in  bringing  the  Gospel  "  without  charge  "  to  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  and  the  stranger. 

Under  the  Influence  of  the  same  religious  movement  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  pew-system  in  America,  as  in  England,  greatly 
modified.     Already  numerous  "free"  churches  have  been  set 
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«n  foot,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Bents  are  free,  and 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter.  Tlie  time  has  been  when  the 
American  Church  was  regarded  hs  the  special  Church  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen ;  and  when  its  places  of  worship,  furnished  like 
drawing-rooms,  suggested  any  idea  but  that  of  a  welcome  sanc- 
taary  to  the  plain  and  humble  worahipper,  just  arrived  from 
beyond  the  sea.  More  true  notions  of  the  character  and  objects 
of  a  church  have  been  for  some  time  gaining  ground,  and  already 
begin  to  show  their  fruits  in  an  increased  influence  for  good 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  American 
Bishops  and  Clergy,  notwithstanding  the  prior  claims  of  their 
own  increasing  flocks,  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  our 
emigrants.  Bishop  Soutbgate,  in  Boston,  with  the  help  of  an 
English  curate,  has  sought  them  out,  and  induced  about  a  hundred 
of  them  to  become  communicants  in  his  parish  chnrcb.  Bishop 
Potter,  of  New  York,  has  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  them, 
innting  them  to  come  forward,  and  make  themsclTes  known  to 
the  clergy.  Dr.  Van  Ingen,  once  of  Chicago,  set  forth  an 
excellent  httle  tract,  in  which  they  are  earnestly  invited  to 
counect  themselves  with  the  Church.  Many  other  similar 
efforts  hare  been  attended  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  success 
to  show  that  the  English  emigrant  is  very  far  from  irre- 
claimable. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  we  have  now  said,  that  much  of  the 
fiitiire  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  emigrants  must 
depend  on  the  exertions  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Church 
iu  England  and  in  America.  But  there  is  much,  also,  which 
fails  within  the  sphere  of  an  association,  and  which  an  asso- 
ciation can  carry  forward  with  considerable  effect.  We  may 
instance  a  system  of  introduction :  the  production  and  dissemi- 
nation of  b^LCts  specially  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  emigrants; 
the  gift  of  American  Prayer-booksj  the  appointment  of  chaplains 
on  board  of  emigrant  vessels,  and  a  general  correspondence  by 
letter  with  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  America.  Such  an 
association  has  been  formed  under  the  somewhat  prolix  title 
(though  we  can  suggest  no  better)  which  forms  the  heading  of 
our  present  article.  The  Emigrants'  Aid  Society  originated 
with  the  deputation  sent  to  America,  in  1853,  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  The  deputies  (Bishop  Spencer, 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  and  the  Kev,  H. 
Caswall)  were  commissioned,  ip  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cauterbory,  "  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  intimate  relations 
which  already  happily  exist  between  the  mother  and  daughter 
Churches,  and  to  receive  and  communicate  information  and 
suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting  Missionary  opera- 
tions."    After  visiting  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
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after  mucli  coiifereace  with  Ainericaa  ChurchiueD  assembled  !■ 
Convention  at  New  York,  it  appeared  to  the  deputies  "  thirt 
the  multitude  of  emigrniits  from  Great  Britain,  who  annuaUjr 
seek  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  afforded  a  field  of  Mia- 
sionary  labour  in  which  the  two  branches  of  our  Refonned 
Church  might  co-operate  with  good  prospect  of  success."  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  would 
iiinture  a  plan  for  bringing  emigrant  members  of  our  Church 
under  the  notice  of  the  American  clerg;^.  But  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  points  at  issue,  it  appeared  that,  for  reasons 
connected  with  its  Charter,  the  Society  in  questioo  was  iacom- 
petent  to  the  task.  It  became  evident  that  a  new  association 
was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  design  already  sanc- 
tioned by  high  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
'  The  Society  was  formed  in  London  in  June,  18Q5,  and  soon 
numbered  among  its  friends  and  supporters  many  of  the  beat 
friends  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  includ- 
ing its  Secretaries,  the  late  Bishop  of  London ;  the  Bishops  of 
S^isbury,  Oxford,  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff;  Bishop  Spencer; 
Archdeacons  Sinclair,  Grant,  Bartholomew,  Churton,  aud  Deni- 
son;  the  Rev,  Messrs.  Hobhouse,  Horner,  Massingherd,  Osendeo, 
Greswell,  Harris,  Meyrick,  Sec. ;  besides  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  Sir 
F.  Rogers,  Messrs.  Hope,  Hoare,  Dickinson,  and  other  earned 
persons  among  the  laity.  The  Rev.  H.  Caswall  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Dickinson  were  appointed  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hoare 
(37,  Fleet-street)  Treasurer,  the  Bishop  of  London  accepting 
the  office  of  President.  One  of  the  latest  official  acts  of  Bishop 
Blomiield  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  American  Bishops,  com- 
mending the  Society  to  their  favourable  notice.  After  his  re- 
tirement, and  shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  power  of  using 
the  pen  had  forsaken  him,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caswall, 
expressing  his  continued  interest  in  the  Society,  and  enclosing 
an  unsolicited  contribution  of  10/.  The  replies  of  the  American 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  London's  letter,  are  contained 
in  the  Occasional  Paper  of  the  Emigrants^  Aid  Society,  No.  1, 
published  by  Messrs.  Rivington.  These  replies  are,  in  every 
way,  worthy  of  Christian  bishops,  and  express  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  emigrant,  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society.  Letters  also  arc  published  from  several 
of  the  American  clei^  and  laity,  such  as  Drs.  Coit  and  Coxe, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Southgate,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Leacock, 
Clarkson,  Keene,  and  others,  ilH  of  whom  wish  well  to  the 
effort,  and  offer  their  valuable  assistance.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  establishment  of  agencies  in  America,  and  a 
description  of  some  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  labour  for 
the  Missionary  of  the  Church  among  our  emigrant  brethren. 
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The  "Constitution  and  Rules"  sbow  that  the  object  of  the 
Societf  is  "  the  promotion  of  the  Bpiritual  welfare  of  English 
Chnrchmeu  emigrating  to  the  United  States."  The  Secretaries 
would  not  recommend  the  United  States  iu  preference  to  tlie 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  hut  are  simply  cognizant  (as  they 
state)  of  the  fact  that  nearly  50,000  persons  per  annum  remove 
from  England  to  the  wide  field  occupied  by  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.  The  principal  means  by  which  the  Society 
aims  at  accomplishing  its  objects  are— 

1st.  Introductions  to  Clerical  and  Lay  Churchmen  in  America, 
furnished  by  the  Secretaries  on  the  recommendation  of  our 
parochial  Clergy,  and — 

2dly.  Temporary  and  limited  Grants  to  aid  in  supporting 
Pastors  and  Teachers. 

Other  methods  will  be  developed,  in  proportion  as  the  neces- 
saiy  means  are  supplied.  Tfae  Society  acts  in  connexion  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  America,  to  which  the  American 
part  of  its  organisation  is  subordinate.  We  wish  it  a  large 
increase  of  members  and  beuefactors. 

The  second  number  of  7^  Occational  Pf^er  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs,  Kivington,  though  printed  by  some  of  the 
Missionary  students  at  St.  Augustine's;  on  whose  skill,  by  the 
way,  it  reflects  consirierable  credit.  In  this  paper  we  learn  what 
work  has  been  actually  accomplished,  and  how  the  very  limited 
funds  hitherto  received  have  been  expended.  It  contains  the 
Tftluable  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  from  which  we  have  already 
made  several  extracts,  and  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
every  bishop  and  clergyman  in  England  ought  to  read  it 
thoughtfully,  and  with  a  due  consideration  of  its  important 
bearings.  There  is  also  an  interesting  communication  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  of  Boston,  describing  his  mode  of  distributing 
among  needy  emigrants  the  sum  of  25/.,  gpeciaily  given  for  that 
purpose  through  the  medium  of  the  Sodety.  A  letter  follows, 
written  by  a  young  female,  who  proceeded  safely  from  England 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  Western  States,  aided  by  introductions 
to  the  clergy  along  the  line  of  her  journey,  furnished  to  her  by 
the  Rer.  H.  Caswall.  A  fiill  account  of  the  adventures  of  this 
young  person  has  lately  been  published  by  Masters,  under  the 
title  of  MiUie'a  Letters.  Next  we  have  a  letter  from  a  student 
of  theology.  This  gentleman's  means  not  allowing  him  to 
enter  an  English  university,  or  even  St.  Augustine's  College, 
the  Society  voted  liim  a  small  grant,  which  enabled  Mm  to 
proceed  to  Mashotah  College  in  Wisconsin,  acting  as  chaplain 
on  the  way.  At  Nashotah  he  was  admitted  to  a  scholarship 
given  by  a  gentleman  living  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  now 
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engaged  in  preparing  for  holy  orders,  with  a  view  to  usefulnen 
amoDg  Mb  poor  countrymen  in  Biiihop  Kemper's  diocese. 

We  may  here  suggest  that  maay  young  men  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances might  render  themselves  useful  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Van  Ingen,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  writes  to  the  Rev.  U. 
Caswall  as  follova : ' — 

"  How  many  I  met  while  in  England  of  whom  I  felt  that  they 
could  work  happily  and  blessedly  if  transplanted  to  our  field  I  How 
many  j/ou  must  meet  who  could;  for  you  well  know  the  field  and 
them.  Single  men,  of  good  qualificationg,  and  a  hearty  Missionary 
spirit,  to  work  with  those  who  would  share  all  their  sacrifices  ;  by 
these  you  could  aid  us.  I  know  the  Colonial  Bishops  find  this  same 
waat  of  men,  and  are  deploring  it ;  bat  still  I  must  represent  the 
salubrity  of  our  climate ;  the  encouraging  feeling  towards  our  Church ; 
the  extreme  destitution  of  labourers  in  the  whole  American  field ;  and 
tlie  brotherly  claim  we,  your  fellow  Churchmen,  have  on  you,  for  aid 
ill  our  battle  with  the  forma  of  error  an^  the  blight  of  schism, — and 
in  caring  for  your  own  sheep,  here  periled  in  the  wilderness." 

Between  one  and  two  hundred  persons  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  secretaries  to  the  notice  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  America.  Small  grants  of  about  26/.  each  hare 
been  made  to*  assist  in  supporting  clergjrmen  and  teachen 
among  natives  of  England  living  at  St.  Alban's  and  Milwaukee, 
in  Wisconsin ;  at  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  at  a  station  in  Lake 
County,  in  Indiana.  Special  donations  have  been  applied  in 
aid  of  hospitals  for  emigrants  at  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  abore  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Society, 
and  of  its  mode  of  operation.  We  would  earnestly  reoommend 
the  reader  to  purchase  the  Occasional  Papers  and  Statement, 
which  may  be  bad  of  Messrs.  Bivington,  for  the  moderate  Bum 
of  one  shUling  and  thre^tence.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  he 
do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  with  an  increased  oon- 
viction  that  a  great  and  noble  destiny  awaits  our  Keformed 
Church,  if  she  will  enter  into  the  openings  which  Providence  is 
making  for  her.  He  will  see  in  the  Emiffranis'  Aid  Society  an 
important  mode  of  advancing  the  spiritual  (and  by  consequence 
the  temporal)  good  of  our  emigrating  countrymen,  of  enlarging 
the  limits  of  our  communion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  binding 
together  yet  more  strongly  the  widely-spread  ecclesiastical 
organisations  which,  though  probably  not  anticipated  by  our 
Beformers,  have  yet,  in  the  progress  of  events,  grown  oat  <^  our 
Anglican  Reformation. 

'  Octasioiial  Pkpor,  Ko.  U  p.  SJI. 
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The  beginning  of  another  year  furnishes  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  placing  before  our  readers  a  comparative  view  of  the  state 
of  the  various  Missionaiy  Societies  of  this  country  aa  shown  by 
their  latest  Reports.  This  we  shall  do  very  briefly;  merely 
indicating  facts,  and  leaving  each  person  to  ponder  them  for 
himself.  In  truth,  the  picture  is  one  which  we  can  never  con- 
template without  deep  emotion ;  it  sets  before  us  in  so  striking 
a  way  our  miserable  state  of  disunion  in  religious  matters. 
Nevertheless,  without  ceasing  to  regret  the  "  contention  and 
envy  and  atrife,"  which  Dissent  genders  at  home,  we  may 
surely  rejoice  that  "every  way  Christ  is  preached"  abroad;  for 
certainly  any,  even  the  most  imperfect,  form  of  Christianity 
most  be  confessed  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cmel  and 
sensual  superstitions  of  "  the  world  that  lieth  iu  wickedness ; " 
and  perchance  those  who  by  such  means  have  first  been  "  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  may  hereafter  be  found  ready 
to  give  attention  to  those  who  can  "  expound  unto  them  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly."  ^  Without  any  further  remarks, 
then,  we  proceed  to  our  summary. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  naturally  olaims 
our  attention  first,  not  only  because  it  is  the  one  most  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  because  it  has 
the  honour  of  having  been  so  much  the  earliest  in  the  field. 
Its  receipts  for  the  year  1856  amounted  to  104,470/.;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  included  18,237/.  for  the  Me- 
morial Church  at  Constantinople.  However,  even  deducting 
that  sum,  the  account  exhibits  an  advance  of  nearly  4,000/. 
beyond  that  of  the  previous  year,  "  No  part  of  the  money 
raised  in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses,  (a  liind 
which  is  every  year  increasing,  and  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
will  ere  long  exceed  that  which  is  paid  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Society  in  England,)  is  included  in  this  account."  "  The  total 
number  of  ordained  Missionaries  maintained  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  by  the  Society  is  466 ;  in  addition  to  whom  the  number  of 
dinnity  students,  catechists,  schoolmasters,  and  others  main- 
tained, is  above  700," 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East  is  in 
advance  of  the  elder  association  in  its  funds.  "The  Committee 
report,  with  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  that  the  income  raised 
during  the  past  year  (1856)  in  this  country  (exclusive  of  the 
sums  raised  and  expended  in  the  Missions)  has  exceeded  that 
of  any  former  year.  It  amounts  to  123,174/.,  exhibiting  an 
~  '  i^JUtt^viii.  24—28.         ^^ 
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increase  of  more  than  1,000^  iu  addition  to  the  special  contribu- 
tions to  cover  the  deficiency  of  last  year,"  The  number  of 
Missionary  Clergy  connected  with  this  Society  is  set  down  as 
17S  European  and  4€  native ;  the  number  of  catechists,  teachers, 
Sec,  European,  50 ;  native,  1868. 

The  total  amount  thug  raised  by  these  Societies  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  for  Missionary  purposes,  in  1856,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  227,644/. ;  and  to  this  should  be  added  the  large  con- 
tributions of  the  Society  for  PromoHtig  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund, 

Now  let  OS  glance  at  the  enertiona  in  the  Missionary  cause 
made  by  the  Dissenters  in  the  same  period.  The  Wetleyan- 
Melhodiat  Missionary  Society  reports  its  receipts  in  1856  as 
amounting  to  119,205/.  being  a  little  in  advance  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  sum  78,913/.;  arose  irom  annual  subscriptions  ia 
this  country ;  the  rest  was  derived  from  foreign  auxiliaries  and 
other  sources,  Tlie  number  of  "Ministers  and  Assistant- 
Missionaries"  is  given  as  632;  other  paid  agents,  as  catechists, 
interpreters,  &c.  975. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  announces  its  total  receipts 
for  ordinary  purposes  in  1856  to  have  been  66,227/.  including 
foreign  contributions.  "The  Special  Fund  for  the  relief  of 
Widows  and  Orphans,  and  disabled  Missionaries,  amounts  to 
2,202/."  "The  present  number  of  the  Society's  European  and 
ordained  Missionaries  is  152;  the  number  of  lU  native  agents, 
including  evangelists,  catechists,  scripture  readers,  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  is  about  700."  '  Our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  a  "  fundamental  principle  "  of  this  Society  is 
"  that  its  design  is  not  to  send  Presbyterianism,  Independency, 
Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of  Church  Order  and  Govern- 
ment, but  the  glorious  Qospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  the  heathen, 
leaving  it  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  He  may  call  into  the 
fellowship  of  bis  Son  from  among  them,  to  assume  for  them- 
selves snch  form  of  Church  Government  as  to  them  shall  appear 
most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  This,  we  understand,  waa 
the  feature  in  the  Society  which  especially  attracted  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Livingstone;  how  strange  that  a  man  of  such  strong 
practical  sense  should  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  of 
the  natives  of  R^rotonga  or  of  Central  A&ica  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  with  a  view  to  "  assuming  for  themselves 
a  form  of  Church  Government  I "    But  we  must  not  digress. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society's  income  for  1856  was 
2\,40'il.  "exclusive  of  any  Indian  funds."  This  is  an  increase 
of  2,000/.  beyond  that  of  1855,  but  "this  has  arisen,  not  from 
any  augmentation  of  the  receipts  from  the  usual  sources,  but 
from  the  generosity  of  an  unknown  friend,  who  has  Imce  placed 
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iu  the  bankers'  haadi,  to  the  Soctety's  credit,  donations  of 
1,000/."  The  number  of  Miosionaries  on  this  Societjr'a  list  is 
74;  the  number  of  native  preachers,  108. 

From  the  Keport  of  the  London  Association  in  aid  of  the 
Mittunu  of  the  United  Brethren,  coiitmonly  called  Moravians,  we 
letm  that  their  income  for  1855  '  amounted  to  13,564/.,  of 
wbich  S,583/.  were  contributed  by  "  Friends  of  other  Christian 
denomiaations  on  the  Contineat,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
nod  in  North  America."  With  these  limited  means  they  are 
able  to  maintain  an  aggregate  of  seventy  Stations,  and  some 
300  Missionary  brethren  and  sisters  in  various  parts  of  the 

These  statistics  show  that  the  sums  raised  in  aid  of  Missions 
by  the  differeut  dissenting  bodies  amount  to  222,600/,,  vhilei 
as  we  have  seen,  tlie  Church  of  England  contributes  through 
her  two  great  Missionary  organs,  227,644/.  We  have  remarked, 
indeed,  that  this  does  not  indicate  the  whole  amount  raised  by 
the  Church  of  England  for  Missionary  objects,  for  the  Chrutian 
Knowledge  Society  devotes  yearly  a  large  portion  of  its  income 
to  the  furtherance  of  these  purposes;  and  in  comparing  the 
totals,  we  must  remember  that  our  Societies  do  not  report  the 
■urns  raised  tn  foreign  parts,  white  the  Dissenters'  associations 
do;  but,  even  so,  conaideriug  the  great  wealth  possessed  by 
members  of  our  Communion,  and  the  immense  vantage  ground 
which  it  has  from  its  endowments,  this  comparison  of  our  re- 
spective efforts  to  carry  what  we  hold  to  be  "the  Truth"  to 
tbe  perishing  heathen,  can  hardly  fail  to  fill  Churchmen  with 
ihame  for  past  shortcomings,  and  to  spur  them  to  more  earnest 
exertion  for  the  future.  A. 


(EDorrespontienct,  ^otumEiits,  teu 

BISHOP  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND'S  VISIT  TO  LABRADOR. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers  tbe  Journal  of 
t\ie  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  kept  during  the  late  Visitation  of  the 
nurthem  part  of  his  extensive  Diocese.  We  extract  it  fi'om  the 
St. John's  Tdeffrafh,  the  Editor  of  which  paper  truly  says,  that  "it 
t«Ib  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  spiritual  destitution,  and  unmiatake- 
■bly  points  out  the  doty  of  those  dwelling  in  more  favoured  localities, 
to  give  Inigely  of  those  means  with  which  God  has  blessed  them  for 
the  extension  of  Christ's  Church  and  King<1om."  We  trust  that  the 
Bitbop  will  hare  tufiicient  means  euppli^  to  hinn  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  bis  designs  for  his  Diocese. 

'  That  for  ISSO  i*  not  yet  reported. 
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"  The  ChMTchr-Ship,  with  the  Bishop  and  his  Chaplains  on  board, 
left  St.  John's  immediately  after  .  morning  service,  on  St  John  - 
Baptist's  Day.  The  Bishop  was  accompanied,  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  EcT.  W.  Grey,  M.A.  (formerly  the  Society's  Missionary  at 
Portugal-Cove,  in  this  Diocese,  now  Curate  in  the  Parish  of  Christ- 
church,  Hampshire),  and  the  Hev.  W.  W.  Le  Galkis,  ordained 
Deacon  on  the  preceding  Trinity  Sunday. 

It  was  his  Lordship's  intentioii  to  proceed  direct  to  Battle  Harbour, 
on  the  Labrador,  and  al^er  the  consecration  of  the  church  and  other 
services  in  that  settlement,  to  visit  the  other  harbonrs  on  that 
shore :  first  to  the  north  as  far  as  Sandwich  Bay,  and  then  southward 
to,  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  ;  and  lastly,  returning  home' 
word,  all  the  Missions  on  the  north-east  coast  of  this  Island. 

For  the  two  first  days  the  wind  was  fair  and  the  sky  clear,  but  on 
the  third  day, 

Saturday,  June  27,  the  wind  came  ahead,  with  thick  fog,  and  the 
Church-Ship  narrowly  escaped  running  ashore  at  Brahs,  near  the 
north-east  extremity  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  go  at  once  to  the  neighhouriug  harbour  of  St.  Antony,  which  the 
Bishop  had  intended  to  visit  in  his  returu  voyage.  Here  the  CAurcA- 
Shtp  was  detained  four  days  by  fog  and  contrary  wiuds ;  in  which 
time  several  couples  were  married,  a  large  number  of  children  received 
into  the  Church,  and  Eve  persons  confirmed.  All  tliese  services  were 
performed  on  board.  The  people  were  also  visited  in  tlieir  houses 
both  in  this  and  tlie  neighbouring  harbour  of  Cremeillere.  There 
waa  a  great  demnnd  here  for  Bibles  and  other  religious  books,  and 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  were  bought  and  cheerfully 
paid  for.  A  lay-reader  also  was  licensed,  as  the  people  living  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  Missionary  station  can  rarely  be  visited  by 
a  clergyman.     At  length,  on 

^ThurKflai/,  Juli/  2  (though  the  fog  was  still  thick),  the  wind  being 
fair,  the  Church-Ship  was  liberated,  and  on  the  following  morning  ran 
into  Battle  Harbour.  The  Bev.  Ur.  Hutchinson,  the  resident  Mis- 
sionary, was  soon  on  hoard,  and  reported  his  new  church  ready  for 
consecration,  and  several  candidates  expecting  confirmation. 

Saturday,  July  3,  was  spent  in  visiting  some  Esquimaux  Indians, 
at  Deep  Water  Creek,  six  miles  from  Battle  Harbour.  A  sick  person 
(Esqutinauz)  was  ministered  to,  and  morning  prayer  said  in  the 
house,  with  an  address  by  the  Bishop. 

Sunday,  July  4. — The  church  at  Battle  Harbour  was  duly  conse- 
crated (the  second  on  the  Labrador),  by  the  name  of  St  James  the 
Evangelist.  The  church  is  built  nf^r  designs  kindly  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grey,  and  is  a  very  striking  object  in  the  harbour,  and  as 
seen  from  tiie  sea,  as  you  approach  on  either  sida  It  has  a  tower  and 
chancel,  and  is  of  the  simple  style  suited  to  the  place  and  the  people. 
In  the  afternoon  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  of  various  ages, 
were  presented  for  confirmation,  and  among  them  five  Esquimaux 
Indians  (three  males  and  two  females)  ;  the  first,  it  is  supposed,  of 
that  race  ever  confirmed  by  a  Biahop  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.   Thfy 
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were  of  one  fninil^,  snd  Iiad  migrated  some  years  ago  from  very  f«r 
north,  beyond  the  Moravian  settleraenta. 

Monday,  JvXy  5. — The  Bishop  having  taken  Mr.  Hutebinson  on 
boanl.  Bailed  from  Battle  Harbour,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  various 
harbours  northward  in  his  extensive  Mission  ;  stopping  in  snccession 
at  Spear-Hsrbour,  Square-Islands,  the  Dead-Ialande,  Boulter's  Bock, 
and  the  Seal-Islands  ;  at  eacli  of  which  places  Divine  service  was 
perfonned  ;  and  at  nearly  every  one  considerable  delay  was  occaeionod 
by  fog  and  strong  head  winds. 

At  Boalter's  Rock,  the  Bishop  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  an  old 
Engli^man,  *ho  had  resided  on  this  coast  nearly  forty  years.  He  had 
married  a  woman  of  half-Indian  (Esquimaux)  birth,  and  they  had 
together  brought  op  a  large  family  (eleven  children)  very  respectably. 

On  Sunday,  July  12,  the  Bishop  held  service  and  preached  twice 
in  a  store  at  Square-Islands  >o  which  he  went  for  that  purpose  with 
Mr.  Grey  in  a  boat  from  the  Dead-Islands ;  at  which  latter  place 
Mr.  Hntchinson  officiated  on  board  the  Church-Ship. 

ARer  leaving  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  the  Seal- Islands  (the  nonhemmost 
settlement  of  his  Mission),  the  Bishop  proceeded  with  the  other  clergy 
to  Indian  Tickle  ;  where  Mr.  Warren  has  erected  a  commodions 
building  for  a  cliurch,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  beneBt  of  the  crews 
of  the  numerous  vessels  that  resort  to  that  place  in  the  summer.  The 
Chureh-Ship  remained  here  two  nights,  and  thence  advanced  to  G-rady, 
at  the  entrance  of  Sandwich  Bay,  where,  on — 

Sunday,  July  19,  Divine  service  was  twice  celebrated  on  board 
the  Church-Ship  ;  and  as  many  as  conld  overcome  the  temptation  of 
making  the  Sunday  a  day  of  entire  idleness,  after  the  incessant  labour, 
day  and  night,  of  the  preceding  week,  attended  at  one  or  other,  and 
smne  at  each  service.  The  fish  at  that  time  was  most  abundant.  The 
harbour  of  Cartwright,  to  which  place  Messrs.  Hunt  have  lately 
removed  their  principal  establishment,  was  reached  with  some  diffi- 
colty,  on  the  following  day  ;  and,  on — 

7'iutday,  July  21,  the  Bishop  and  his  friends  were  conveyed  in 
a  boat  to  the  Eagle  River  (twenty  miles  from  Cartwright),  where  the 
salmon  caught  in  various  parts  of  the  bey  are  put  in  tins  and  prepared 
for  exportution.  Here  a  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  reside, 
several  of  whom  had  been  united  before  laymen  to  Ksquimaux  wives. 
Some  of  thent  applied  to  have  their  marriage  duly  solemnized  und 
their  children  baptized.  No  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
ever  before  visited  them.  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the 
establishment  in  the  evening  of  this  day  ;  and  early  on  the  morrow, 

Wtditetday,  July  22,  immediately  after  the  service,  the  Bishop's 
party  returned  in  the  boat,  as  they  had  oune,  to  Cartwright,  soon 
enough  to  have  evening  service  on  board,  when  several  children  were 
received  into  the  Church.     Early  on  the  morning  of — 

Tkuitday,  July  23,  a  graveyard  was  consecrated  on  a  beautiful 
knotl  near  the  merchant's  house  at  Cartwright,  just  over  what  is,  or 
was,  called  Caribon  Castle,  where  Major  Cartwright,  who  gave  hie 
name  to  the  locality,  formerly  resided.   Mr.  Groodridge,  who  had  most 
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kindly  assisteil  the  Bishop  io  his  visit  to  E^le  Rirer,  presented 
the  petition  for  tlie  coDsccratioa  ia  the  name  and  behalf  of  tlie 
Messrs.  Hunt. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  return  southward,  as  the  amoont  of  duty 
reroaining  to  be  done  on  the  Labrador  and  tlie  coast  of  Newfoundland 
wonld  not  allow  the  muchnJesired  further  advance.  Cartwright  is 
about  five  hundred  miles  from  St.  John's.  The  wind  being  light,  and 
the  adverse  tide  very  strong,  the  Chureh-Ship  did  not  reach  farther 
that  day  than  Hare  Harbour'  (ten  miles);  we  started  the  following 
morning  with  a  fair  wind,  which  lasted  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Seal- 
Islands,  whera  Mr,  Hurcbinson  was  found,  among  his  flock,  on — 

Saturday,  St.  Januti  Day,  which  was  spent  in  examining  tbe 
church  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  calling  on  some  of  tbe 
inhabitanlH,  of  whom  a  few  are  of  the  Esquimaux  race. 

Sunday,  July  26. — The  building  used  as  a  church  was  crowded  at 
each  service,  and  many  remained  outside^  This  is  a  much  frequented 
Station,  and  has  several  permanent  residents.  Leaving  Seal-Islands 
on  the  morrow,  the  CKureh'Ship  visited  in  succession,  and  services 
were  celebrated  in,  the  Venison-lslandii,  St.  Francis  Harbour  (wher« 
there  is  a  church),  the  Camp-Islands,  and  Henley  Harbour,  all  in 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  Mission.  Several  other  harbours  and  Stations  were 
visited  in  boats. 

Sunday,  Auffiut  2,  was  spent  at  Chimney  Tickle,  and  a  large  con- 
gregation assembled  on  board  from  the  neighbouring  fishing-stations 
and  settlements  (Cape  Charles,  Camp-Islands,  Shoal  Cove,  8ec.).  At 
almost  every  service  some  children  were  received  into  the  Church, 
and  on  every  Sunday  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered.  TJie 
Bishop  finally  parted  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  lefl  him  at  Henlejr 
Harbour,  the  southernmost  Station  in  hisexiensive  Mission,  on  Friday, 
the  7th  August,  and  on — 

Saturday,  Auffud  8,  reached  Forteau,  in  the  Struts  of  Belle  Isle, 
the  residence  of  tbe  Missionary,  the  Ker.  Mr.  Gifibrd. 

Sunday,  Aug*ul  9. — The  lovely  little  church  on  English  Point  at 
Forteau  was  consecrated  in  the  morning,  by  the  name  of  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle.  Tbe  design  of  this  church,  which  has  a  chancel  and  bell- 
turret,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Grey,  and  has  been  fully  and  faithfully 
carried  out  by  a  skilful  workman,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Gifford.  The  first  sill-piece  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  in  his  last 
visitation.  Several  persons,  chiefly  adults,  were  presented  for  con- 
firmation, in  the  evening  service.  The  day  was  very  wet  and 
tempestuous,  and  many,  in  consequence,  were  prevented  attending  the 
consecration,  who  could  only  have  reached  the  Point  in  boats  from 
a  distance.  All  the  candidates  for  conftnuation,  however,  were 
present 

Monday,  Auffuit  10. — The  ChurtA-Ship  carried  the  Bishop,  with  fais 
Clergy,  across  the  Straiu  to  Mr.  Oiffbrd's  scattered  flocks  on  the  New- 
foundlaQd  shore.     Services  were  performed  at  two  Stations  in  Bay 

>  This  WM  tbe  only  harbour  Tii>ited  io  which  no  service  ni  performed. 
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St  Barbe,  and  at  French  Island  Harbour,  Savage  Cove,  and  Poverty 
Cov&  In  consequence  of  tbe  verj  tempestuous  Btate  of  tlie  weather, 
the  Bishop  visited  the  two  last-named  Slations  from  French  Island 
Harbour  on  foot 

Fridaj/,  Augtat  II. — Becrossed  tbe  Straits  to  Forteau,  and  enjoyed 
^ain  tbe  blessings  of  united  worstiip  in  the  comeljr  church,  and  of 
sodat  intercourse  in  the  comfortable  parsonage,  and*  on  the  following 
morning, 

Salttrdai/,  Augvst  13,  sailed  to  West  St,  Modeate,  Labrador  shore, 
and  from  thence  in  the  evening,  in  a  boat,  to  East  St.  Modeate. 

Sundag,  Augutt  16. — Divine  service  was  celebrated  on  board  the 
CkureK-Ship,  at  West  St  Uodeste ;  in  the  morning,  with  the  Holj 
Communion,  and  in  the  afternoon  with  Confirmation.  Ten  candidates 
(two  females  and  eight  males)  were  presented  and  confirmed.  The 
congregation  all  came  in  boats  from  a  distance  (six  or  seven  miles) 
on  either  side;  the  inhabitants  of  Western  St  Modesto  being  Bomaa 
Catholics. 

Monday,  Angud  17. — The  Church-SAtp  moved  to  Red  Bny,  where 
a  church  is  in  course  of  erection.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
distance  (thirty  miles)  from  Mr.  Gifford'g  residence,  and  the  fact  of 
the  inhabitants  being  in  great  part  Weslejan  Methodists,  the  work 
has  been  much  delayed.     After  two  days'  detention  at  Red  Bay,  on — 

Wednetday,  Avgutt  19,  the  Bishop  took  leave  of  Mr.  Gifford  and 
the  Labrador,  and  on  the  nest  day  arrived  at  Quirpnon  (forty  miles), 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  principal  fishing  stations  on 
what  is  called  the  French  shore.  Services  were  celebrated  at  this 
place  on  this  and  the  following  day;  both  the  Sacraments  adminis- 
tered, and  many  children  received  into  the  Church.  Several  persons 
came  to  tbe  services  from  Fortune  and  Griguet 

It  was  an  occasion  of  much  regret  that  time  would  not  allow  a  visit 
to  White  Bay,  where  reside  nearly  three  hundred  members  of  the 
Chorcfa,  totally  cut  off  from  the  ministrations  of  religion ;  as  no 
dergyman  of  their  own  Church  has  ever,  it  is  believed,  been  in  that 
remote  locality.  A  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  it  is  understood,  visited 
the  Bay  this  summer,  in  company  with  the  gentleman  engaged  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  French  shore  and  of  Labrador. 

The  Bishop  was  not  aware,  till  this  summer,  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  settled  on  this  part  of  tbe  debatable  shore,  and  he 
had  been  so  much  delayed  on  the  Labrador,  both  going  and  returning, 
by  adverse  winds  and  want  of  wind,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hasten 
forward  (as  winds  and  weather  would  permit)  to  the  Aiissions  and 
Clergy  awaiting  his  presence  and  services  along  the  whole  north-east 
coast,  to  St.  John 'it.'' 

{To  be  eonlinmd.) 
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Wb  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunitv  of 
seeing  the  following  Estracts  from  a  MS.  Jouroal  of  a  visit  to  Nor- 
folk Island  in  the  winter  (June — Aagnet),  1856.  They  have  been 
reduced  to  a  narrative  form,  and  are  copied  by  ua  trnm  the  JVrto 
Zealand  Quarterly  Review  of  July  1857  : — 

"  We  paid  onr  visit  to  Norfolk  Island  on  our  way  to  Sydney  in 
June,  1856  ;  but  the  Fitcairnera  who  were  to  be  removed  thither, 
because  they  have  outgrown  their  own  island,  had  not  then  arrived. 
The  Bishop's  hopes  of  finding  the  Quvernor- General  of  Australia 
favourable  to  his  wish  of  making  Norfolk  Island  the  head-quartera  of 
bis  Melanesian  work  were  not  fulfilled,  aa  Sir  W.  Denison  did  not 
feet  himself  at  liberty  to  accede  to  it :  it  therefore  stands  over  at 
present.  Meantime,  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  our  Melanesian 
work  cannot  now  be  held  responsible  for  any  changes  which,  in  their 
altered  estate,  may  be  observed  among  the  Fitcairners  :  for,  however 
much  to  be  desired,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  always 
retain  that  peculiar  and  childlike  character  which  has  hitherto  made 
them  a  praise  upon  eartL 

After  leaving  Sydney,  the  Styuihern  Cross  returned  to  Norfolk 
Island,  and  was  off  the  settlement  on  the  4th  July.  Not  discovering 
any  signs  of  life  on  shore,  we  were  about  to  stand  out  to  sea  again, 
when  a  boat  put  off  from  shore,  and  a  party  of  Fitcairners  came  on 
board.  They  had,  it  seems,  arrived  three  weeks  since,  and  having 
been  promised  by  the  olticerg  of  H.M.S.  Juno,  who  superintended 
their  departure  from  Pitcairn'a,  an  early  visit  from  the  Bishop, 
they  had  been  looking  out  daily  for  his  arrival.  They  were  rather 
a  foreign-looking  set  in  appearance,  cheerful  in  manner,  and  mis- 
cellaneous in  attire.  Mr.  Patteson  accompanied  them  on  shore,  one 
of  the  party  remaining  on  board  to  give  information  on  various 
points ;  but  very  little  was  taki.-n  by  this  motion,  for  on  standing  out 
to  sea  a;;ain,  it  became  so  rough  that  our  friend  John  Quintal  had  to 
retire  from  public  life  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  tlie 
statistics  of  his  people. 

On  the  next  morning  we  went  on  shore  in  the  public  whaleboot, 
which  was  carefully  piloted  over  the  bar,  and  through  the  surf,  by 
men  who  seem  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  a  high  sea  as  is  a  Thames 
waterman  on  bis  smooth  river.     We  were  received  by  a  large  party, 
including  Mr.  Nobbs,  the  chaplain  ;  and  found  that  the  people  bad 
on]y  two  days  before  drawn  iota,  after  their  manner,  for  the  numerous 
empty  houses  (formerly  those  of  the  offifers  and  such  aa  were  con- 
nected   with    the   convict  establishment)    in    wliich  they  were  just 
th^     i       The  liuge  prisons  and  barracks    aie  reserved   for  public, 
^oagh  Iiappily  not  now  for  their  original  purposes.    In  Government- 
ttouae,  another  reservation,  but  in  their  keeping,  rooms  were  assigned 
o  our    use  ; — somewhat  gnind    npartments   as   to  height  and  pro- 
^pordons,    commanding  what  would  be  a  pretty  view,  but  that  the 
uge,  unsiglitiy  prisons  spoil  it  to  the  eyes  both  of  body  and  mind. 
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We  contrived  to  make  the  place  lode  habitable  by  lome,  among  a 
varietj  of  oddfl  and  ends  belonging  to  our  Soveragn  Ladjthe  Qaeen, 
ma  »«a  prored  b^  the  broad  arrow  oo  Bome  ancient  iron  spoons, 
tumblers,  ConuniBBariat  streteberB,  and  the  like.  The  frhole  range 
of  the  State  apartmentB  vaa  left  to  tia  ;  the  joaa^  coaple,  FfaiUp  and 
Sarah  M'Coy,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  house,  occupying  the  back 
aettlementa  only.  Two  of  the  young  women,  Jemima  Toung,  the 
sister  of  the  magistrate,  and  Jane  Nobbs,  the  daughter  of  the 
chaplain,  were  '  told  off'  instantly,  to  come  forthwith  into  residence, 
and  help  ns,  which  they  did  with  great  readiness. 

Ibe  interests  of  onr  young  friend  Xiconard  Harper  were  provided 
ior  by  bis  joining  eariy  in  the  day  a  party  who  were  goihg  to 
shoot  wild  pigs,  the  only  game  the  island  affords.  Meanwhile,  we 
settled  ourselves  in  oar  quarters,  paid  a  series  of  visits,  and  then 
strolled  ont  beyond  the  burying-ground,  a  place  which,  like  the 
prisons  for  the  living,  brought  to  mind  the  contrast  between  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  those  who  have  made  way  for 
tbem, — one  of  the  most  innocent  and  one  of  the  moat  criminal  of 
conmnnides ;  it  is  some  little  way  from  the  settlement,  close  down 
upon  the  r6cky  shore,  where  the  surf  is  always  breaking  with  a  most 
oontinnoas  'roar.  How  quiet  it  waa  I  away  from  all  the  sounds 
ae  sight  of  life,  only  these  restless  waves,  which  have  as  many  sermons 
as  stones,  especially  in  sncb  a  spot, — a  melaocboly  place,  from  its 
associations, — murderers  and  murdered  lying  near  together.  One 
grave  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  transportwl  when  he  was  eigh^, 
aod  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  ;  another,  that  of  a  man 
who  bad  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Crown  from  the  time  that  he  was 
deven  years  old.  The  nnmarked  graves  just  outside  t^ie  ground 
■night  perhaps  tell  sadder  stories  still ;  for  in  former  days,  when  only 
tite  worst  among  convicts  were  sent  hither,  a  plan  that  was  altered 
safaMqnently,  violence,  and  conspiracies,  and  executions,  were  not 
nncommon.  The  new  comeia  ore  desiroas  to  have  a  burial-ground 
of  tbdr  own,  and  wished  that  the  Bishop  would  consecrate  one  for 

A  large  party  assembled  in  the  evening,  among  them  old  Arthur 
Quintal,  the  oldest  of  the  men,  to  give  the  Bishop  the  early  history  of 
Ktcaim's,-  derived  chiefly  from  John  Adams,  with  all  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  that  miserable  tim& '  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  what 
has  been  already  set  forth  by  others, — by  Mr.  Murray  ohiefly,  who, 
in  his  perhaps  rather  emtleur  de  roie  account  of  that  island,  published 
by  the  Society  for  Provtoting  Chritlian  Knotoledffe,  giycB, it  all  in  detail. 
It  was  >  strange  root  from  which  so  goodly  a  plant  has  sprung  ;  for 
the  first  fen  years  were  stained  with  bloodshed  and  widiedness  in. 
more  wmys  than  one  ;  and  this  lasted  till  John  Adams  was  left  the 
only  man  upon  the  island,  when  it  pleased  God  to  touch  his  heart, 
and  to  turn  him  from  (he  error  of  bis  ways.  When  old  Arthur  had 
finished,  the  whole  assembled  party  began  to  sing.  Since  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  visit  to  them,  six  years  ago,  they  have  attained  some  celebrity 
for  their  singing,  and  very  deservedly,  both  for  its  own  snke^  and 
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becaase  thbj  have  been  so  careful  to  keep  tip  what  tliey  leamr: 
indeed,  both  to  tbemselveB  and  to  their  visitors,  the  gain  baa  been 
great.  Mr.  Carleton  gave  himself  to  this  one  object,  working  ten 
boars  a-day.  The  teacher  who,  taught  bj  him,  he  left  as  depotj'- 
master,  died  just  before  the  party  leit  Fitcaim's  ;  but  his  very  hopeful 
pupil  now  takes  bis  place,  bos  singing  classes  every  week,  and  leads 
the  choir  at  church.  On  this  evening  they  only  sang  psalms  and 
hymns,  for  which  thmr  know  many  more  tunes  than  we  had  heard 
before.  Each,  it  would  appear,  has  its  own  appointed  words  ;  for  <h) 
its  being  called  out,  they  all  with  one  accord  b^an  instantly  to  sing. 
All  the  party  remained  for  prayers,  after  which  the  Bishop  dismissed 
them. 

The  bell  called  us  at  ten  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  to  assemble  in 
the  cbopel,  a  large  melancholy  building  within  the  precincts  of  one  of 
tbe  great  prisons.  The  contrast  was  striking  between  the  present 
and  the  last  congregation  assembled  here  ;  those  hardened  and  nn- 
Btained  men  who,  we  may  hope,  did  some  of  them  here  find  pardon 
and  peace,  and  this  child-like^  flock.  They  were  nearly  all  present  : 
at  one  end  a  school  of  nice-looking  children,  the  men  at  the  other,  the 
women  in'the  middle;  a  musical  division  of  the  people,  the  bases,  the 
flrsts  and  the  seconds,  being  in  separate  groups.  All  but  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  take  part  in  the  singing,  and  the  effect  is  very 
fine.  Still  finer,  however,  is  that  produced  by  the  universal  response 
— the  beautiful  cadence  they  make  in  it,  and  the  perfect  time  they 
keep.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  ever  heard  a  word  about  intoning, 
or  the  like  ;  but  they  show  how  natural  it  is,  in  having,  untaught,  a 
most  pleasing  form  of  it,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  never  loae,  but 
engrail  upon  a  choral  service— a  thing  that  would  be  perfect  among 
them,  in  that  it  would  be  congregational.  Notice  was  given  of  the 
confirmation  the  Bishop  hoped  to  hold  upon  his  return  ;  he  desiring 
them  to  make  careful  preparation  io  the  interim,  which  some  were 
indeed  most  careful  not  to  forget 

It  was  settled  the  next  day,  upon  the  people's  seconding  the  pro- 
poeal  that  I  should  remain  with  a  warm  invitation,  that  I  was  to  be 
\eh  while  the  Souihem  Cro9»  goes  on  to  Melanesia  into  the  hot 
latitudes.  A  special  work  was  open,  the  preparation  of  the  young 
people  under  Mr.  Nohbs'  direction  for  conllrmation,  beudes  the  daily 
school,  which  was  soon  to  he  recommenced.  Other  ways  of  uaeful- 
nesB  were  before  any  one  who  should  be  competent  to  put  the  women 
in  the  way  of  using  all  tb^r  novelties,  and  to  bring  them  on  in 
orderly  household  ways,  which  tell  so  much  upon  the  character  of  a 
community.  A  methodical  housewife,  learned  in  all  matters  of 
domestic  economy,  would  be  invaluable  to  tbe  women  at  this  fresh 
start  ;  but  I  hardly  felt  equal  to  the  occasion.  However,  so  it  was  to 
be,  rind  the  Sovthtm  Crou  was  to  sail  upon  the  morrow.  The  Bishop 
walked  over  the  island  then  with  some  others,  but  all  in  seven-league 
boots,  which  prevented  my  joining  them,  and  admiring  with  them 
tlie  pretty  little  island  and  its  wonderful  vegetation.  There  is  no 
great  variety  of  wood  ;  the  pine  is  universal,  and  rather  wearisome 
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when  Dumixed  with  other  trees ;  lemons  tUo  are  in  abandance, 
and  in  the  valleyB  the  tree-feni  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  (he 
scenerf. 

Befwe  they  started,  four  old  dames,  d&nghters  and  step-daughters 
of  John  Adams,  arriTed  to  give  the  Bishop  their  reminiscences  of  the 
Tahitian  women,  the  mothers  of  the  colony,  and  of  its  early  history. 
Four  more  alone  remun  of  the  second  generation,  the  half-caste 
children  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  One  was  most  noble  in 
■ppearanee,  though  widi  nothing  whatever  to  set  her  oF,  for  she  was 
arrayed  in  an  old  white  bedgown,  and  her  grey  hair  was  streaming 
loose  about  her  face  ;  yet  she  looked  as  grand  as  any  dncbess.  One 
of  her  staters  was  nearly  as  handsome  ;  but,  with  some  exceptions, 
their  descendants  hardly  equal  them  in  beauty.  Their  account  of  the 
early  days  at  Pitcaim's  differed  greatly  from  what  has  been  told  of 
the  peace  that  afterwards  reigned  there, — fear  and  qoarrelling  and 
mnrder  being  the  order  of  that  day  ;  and  this  lasted  till  ^  the 
nutineeTa  but  John  Adams  were  dead.  Old  Arthur  carried  on  the 
tal^  dedacing  the  walk  to  later  times.  His  account  of  John  Adams 
during  the  time  that  he  was  the  sole  Patriarch  among  his  people,  the 
Christian  discipline  he  kept  up  among  them,  and  the  good  he  strove 
to  do  to  all  about  him,  was  very  interesting.  His  sole  acholsrship 
oonsiBted  in  being  able  to  read  a  little.  He  taught  the  young  as  &r 
as  be  oottld,  and  read  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  to  all ;  but  lie  used 
to  Idl  them  that  he  could  not  explain  it.  Then  as  the  young  men 
who  were  growing  op  began  to  crave  some  further  instruction,  John 
Buffet  was,  upoa  their  application  for  a  schoolmaster,  left  at  Fitcaim'a 
by  the  captain  of  a  whaler.  John  Adams  was,  for  their  Bakes,  not  his 
own,  averse  to  the  introdncuon  of  this  foreign  body  ;  but  he  gave 
way,  showing  nu  jealousy  of  Buffet,  and  profiting  himself  by  his 
saperior  information.  For,  as  it  was  so  likely  a  careless  ungodly 
sailor  would  think,  he  had  considered  that  to  turn  from  his  wicked- 
ness was  the  sum  of  the  matter  needful  for  his  salTation.  Some 
Knnona  that  Bnfiet  read  to  him,  and  to  which  the  old  man  listened 
eamestly,  showed  his  mistake  ;  and  Arthur's  account  of  the  argu- 
ments between  the  two,  founded  thereupon,  was  curious  ;  but  he 
added,  "Thongh  John  Adams  was  slow  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
good  enough  of  himself,  I  diink  he  died  feeling  sure  that  Buffet  was 
right.'  While  he  was  acting  as  chaplain  to  his  own  people  he  used 
to  baptize,  but  was  always  careAiI  to  explain  '  that  he  did  not 
Hppoee  his  baptiam  to  be  as  good  as  a  minister's.'  So  also  with 
Bsrriage,  thongh  in  all  cases  the  tows  were  religiously  kept. 
After  he  began  to  think  stiriously,  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  about  the 
vslidity  of  his  own  contract  with  his  Tahitian  wife.  As  their  fashion 
wa^  he  slated  bis  doubts  to  the  master  of  the  next  vessel  that 
appeared,  the  Quaker  captain  of  an  American  whaler.  He  said 
in  reply,  that  the  ceremony  was  nothing  in  such  cases,  the  purpose  of 
the  heart  being  alone  to  be  considered  ;  and  thus  John  was  quieted 
for  a  while:  but  the  doubts  had  reappeared  before  anotbar  ship 
touched  at  the  island.  Her  captun  sud  he  would  set  all  right  by 
c2 
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mattTing  them  again,  which  he  did  atnight  off  without  any  hflaitetibn. 
Tet  sUn  the  scruples  remuned,  till  the;f  were  finally  nt  at  rest  bj  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  the  next  ecclesiastical  aathori^  who  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  His  judgment  was  as  follows: — 'Yon  are  all  wrong; 
all  the  marrisges  are  good  for  nothing,  because  yoa  were  not  married 
by  the  captain  of  a  men-of-war.  I  will  do  it ;  and  set  it  all  straight,' 
The  feelings  of  an  old  man-of-war's  man  made  John  defer  to  this 
decision  with  faith,  though  the  canon  law  might  possibly  have 
demurred  to  the  sailor's  view.  He  could  scarcely  have  carried  his 
cause  into  more  courts,  had  he  b^un  at  Doctors' Commons  and  ended 
in  the  Frivy  Council.  Still  all  these  things  testify  to  the  reality  of 
the  change  in  the  rough  old  seaman,  and  to  that  earnestness  and 
nmplicity  of  purpose  which  was  so  remarkably  blessed  to  the  good  of 
his  people. 

On  Uie  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  party,  men,  women,  and 
babies,  assembled  in  the  large  room  at  Government- House,  for  the 
Missionary  meeting,  so  to  call  it.  They  sung  Heber'a  Hymn  before 
the  Bishop  spoke.  He  gave  them  a  sketch  of  his  voyages  among  the 
Melanesian  Islands,  told  them  what  little  he  had  attempted,  and  of 
that  mnch  larger  part  that  atill  remained  to  be  done ;  and  then  He 
ahowed  them  wherein  he  desired  to  engage  their  co-operation,  point- 
ing out  that  many  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  them  besides  himself 
had  considered  Missionary  work  as  their  special  vocation.  The  duty 
undoubtedly  remains,  but  one  element  of  fitness  does  not  now  exist, 
as  they  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  any  language  but  English.  Tbey 
appeared  to  listen  with  interest,  and  one  or  two  made  a  hearty  re- 
sponse. But  what  the  general  feeling  may  be,  or  how  far  the  excite- 
ment of  openings  for  trade,  and  their  nearer  approach  to  the  ways  of 
other  people,  may  affect  them,  and  stifle  Missionary  ceal  in  the  bud, 
remains  to  be  seen.  One  has  perhaps  no  right  to  look  for  it  as  a 
natural  growth  among  any,  and  especially  among  those  who  are  so 
uneducated  and  undisciplined.  AAer  they  had  sung  again,  and  had 
begged  the  Bishop  to  give  them  another  service  on  the  morrow,  before 
he  sailed,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Nearly  all  the  people  assembled  at  the  church  on  the  following 
morning.  The  Bishop  spoke  very  earnestly  to  them  of  the  great 
change  in  their  lives,  its  duties  and  its  dangers.  'If  ridut  increase, 
set  not  your  heart  upon  them,' was  the  parting  warning;  and  then 
commending  the  work  on  which  he  was  going  to  their  prayers,  'he 
took  ship,  and  we  returned  home  again.'  The  Southern  Crou  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island ; — a  long  train  accompanied  him,  who  all 
assured  him  that  th^  wonld  take  good  care  of  me;  and  J  am  bound 
to  say  that  they  were  not  slack  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

The  first  thing  to  he  done  now  was  to  settle  a  plan  of  operations 
with  Mr.  Nobbs  about  the  confirmation  to  be  held  on  the  Bishop's 
return.  He  nude  over  the  women  and  girls  to  my  care,  and  after- 
wards added  the  youths  alao,  his  own  time  being  much  taken  up  with 
the  daily  school.  The  having  a  recognised  work  and  position  among 
them  was  a  great  help  towards  beginiUng  a  HeeliRg  of  MomeUiuu  in 
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die  Btnage  place.  In  the  evening  the  gooda  and' sapplicf  from  the 
Semikem  Cron,  which  had  been  quietly  landed  at  the  caBcadee,  were 
brought  over  to  GoTemment-House.  The  water  was  there  so  smooth, 
that  all  die  party  who  had  followed  the  Bishop  had  gone  on  board  to 
see  the  ship,  and  they  now  flocked  in  to  tell  of  their  visit ;  others 
eaine  to  hear  the  news;  so  my  Boliiary  life  began  with  a  large  toirie. 

Vh«n  the  convict  establish  men  t  was  here,  with  its  large  amount  of 
■killed  labour  and  numerous  resources,  lime,  and  stone,  and  timber, 
do:^  at  hand,  there  must  hnve  been  an  amount  of  finish'  about  this 
place  rather  unusual  in  a  colony.  Accordingly,  the  buildings  are 
most  substantial ;  the  roads  and  fences  were  most  excellent,  though 
now  it  begins  to  look  like  a  decayed  beauty, — for  these  people  cannot 
keep  things  np  to  the  mark  of  their  predecessors.  The  nature  of  the 
principal  bailditigs,  too,  adds  to  their  melancholy  appearance;  the 
great  witdemeas  of  prisons  and  barracks,  which,  whether  from  some 
regulation  of  the  service,  realty  are,  or  from  some  defect  in  civil  eyes 
always  seem,  very  ugly.  These  are  counted  an  first-rate  by  officers, 
aod  (o  be  much  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  *  Ifajor  Anderson  of  the 
36th  Begiment,  commandant,'  who  built  them,  as  I  read  daily  when  I 
went  to  school.  For  to  such  a  peaceful  issue  has  this  great  barrack, 
with  its  high  dead  wall  and  watch-towers,  arrived, — no  longer,  as  for-i 
merly,  a  fortress  always  ready  to  receive  the  inhabicants  in  esse  of  a 
rising  of  the  convicts,  the  watch-towers  make  play-houses,  and  the  loop- 
boles  spy-holes  for  the  children  in  the  intervals  of  school,  and  the  wall 
IS  no  longer  guarded.  Whether  all  the  defences  at  Government-House 
were  to  keep  others  out,  or  the  dwellers  in,  does  not  appear.  There 
are  outside  shutters  and  inside  shutters  in  every  room,  with  bolts  and 
bars  and  doors  in  every  passsge  to  stop  it  off:  either  proving  some 
peculiar  construction,  or  else  to  command  a  view  of  the  convict  ser- 
vsnta.  There  are  also  a  variety  of  small  open  courts,  which  are  only 
damp-traps  now,  though  formerly  they  may  have  been  men-traps.  Of 
all  the  arrangements  for  convenience  and  comfort  which  formerly 
most  have  abounded,  the  dairy  alone  remains  flourishing.  Thither 
tiie  children  daily  flock  to  fetch  milk,  and  also  to  sit  on  the  stock-yard 
wall,  and  gace  at  the  strange  beasts.  Here,  too,  may  also  be  found 
many  of  the  adults  on  special  occasions,  as  when  the  stock  are  brought 
from  the  interior,  or  wild  cows  are  driven  in;  the  wall  is  then  fringed 
with  heads  young  and  old. 

When  the  Fitcturners  first  came  .to  Norfolk  Island,  they  were 
received  by  a  select  body  of  the  former  staff,  who  bad  been  lef^  in 
charge  of  the  property,  and  partly  to  instruct  the  new  comers  in  the 
nse  of  it.  A  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle,  ploughs,  teams,  and 
carts,  were  made  over  to  them.  Accordingly  each  selected  his  pur- 
suit :  some  took  to  the  sheep,  some  to  butchering,  some  to  farming, 
some  to  the  dairy.  Gardening  was  not  included  ;  and  as  th*>y  do  not 
seem  to  bave  notions,  them  selves,  beyond  a  yAm  plantation  or  a  potato 
ground,  (how  should  they?)  the  gardens,  formerly  the  glory  of  thts  , 
iiland,  look  most  deplorable.  As  yet,  huwever,  tliey  hurdly  look  at 
home  in  their  new  abodes,  and  perhaps,  being  that  they  are  an  out-of- 
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door  genention,  and  not  very  sensitive  about  appeoraDcea,  \hef  never 
will.  The  houses  are  deta^ed, — nearly  all  of  atone ;  the  vestibule 
opens  into  four  dark  and  empty  rooms,  whose  chief  furniture  is  neat 
beds  covered  with  lappa,  and  the  store  of  children  who  sleep  in  the 
same.  Everyone,  young  and  old,  gives  you  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
greeting  if  tie  meets  you,  and  the  heartiest  welcome  if  yon  go  into 
the  house.  Towards  evening,  the  preparation  for  the  great  evening 
meal  is  going  on, — a  serious  affair,  for  they  have  but  two  in  the  day, 
— and  at  this,  more  beef  is  disposed  of  than  a  labouring  man  in 
Devonshire  sees  in  his  house  from  year's  end  to  year's-end.  Still, 
the  elderly  peoiile  are  to  be  pitied  a  little  in  the  change  they  have 
made, — the  women  especially.  They  miss  their  almost  tropical  sun  ; 
they  long  foe  yams,  and  do  not  like  the  beef  j  moreover,  they  cannot 
hear  one  another  in  the  lofty  rooms,  And  they  miss  the  concentration 
of  their  society  which  they  enjoyed  at  Fitcaim's.  These  changes  may 
more  or  less  tell  upon  all ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  bow  they  will  stand 
the  uprooting  which  Colonial  experience  does  not  generally  prove  to 
be  favourable  to  uneducated  minds ;  and  this  involves  many  alterations 
to  them,  especially  the  temptation  to  each  man  to  live  to  himself, 
rather  than  aa  a  member  of  one  great  family.  We  can  only  pray  that 
in  this  goodly  heritage,  the  enemy  may  not  be  permitted  to  sow  his 
tares  also. 

There  are  only  eight  surnames  among  them — five  of  the  Saunty 
stock,  and  three  new  comers ;  the  whole  of  the  original  set,  of  course, 
are  dead  j  but  eight  of  the  second  generation  remain,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  and  ninety  souls  besides.  There  are  about  forty-four 
children  vt  the  school,  and  a  considerable  small  fry  at  home  tbo  young 
to  coma  The  nomenclature  gradually  increases  in  splendour,  from 
the  Dollys  and  Dinahs  of  early  days,  up  to  the  I>>renzos  and  Alfonsoa, 
Evangelinea  and  Victorias,  of  the  present  time ;  but,  truly,  while  the 
Quintals  and  Christians  are  bo  numerous,  it  is  well  to  have  a  distin- 
guishing pendant  in  the  first  name,  and  from  their  numerous  inter- 
marriages, they  all  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  relationship  which  it  is 
beyond  a  stranger  readily  to  disentangle.  The  families  are  so  lai^ge 
that  they  may  soonout  grow  this  island  also  ;  and  if  they  continue  to 
carry  on  their  former  plan  of  subdividing  property  among  all,  the 
portions  will  soon  be  no  bigger  than  a  pinch  of  snuff  a-piece.  No 
children  can  be  more  pleasing  than  these ;  in  that  they  of^en  bave  but 
one  garment,  and  are  barefoot,  and  sit  upon  their  heels,  they  so  remind 
one  of  Uaories,  that  it  is  a  continual  surprise  to  find  them  so  very 
different,  so  ready  to  answer,  and  so  respectful;  but  then  they  have 
advantages  unknown  to  our  poor  little  natives,  for  they  are  trained  to 
be  obedient,  are  corrected  when  they  do  wrong,  and  are  kept  in  sub- 
jection to  their  eldera  They  are  chiefly  pale,  dark-eyed  little  mortals, 
though  some  have  more  of  the  English  type  about  tfaem.  The  women 
wear  generally  a  dark-coloured  petticoat,  and  over  that  a  short,  loose 
frock,  gathered  into  a  band  round  the  throat,  and  usually  white. 
Their  glossy  black  hair  is  always  neat,  braided  in  front,  and  made  up 
into  a  peculiar  knot  of  their  own  invention  behind.     On  Sunday, 
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seienl  nice  gownB  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  bonnets. 
They  look  so  much  nicer  without  anything,  or  with  the  white  hand- 
kerdiief  they  ntherwise  wear,  thut,  aa  the  fashionable  world  eeenia  to 
be  fast  learning  to  do  without  bonneta,  it  Is  a  pitj  that  the  Pitcairners 
■boald  now  take  to  them  to  their  own  diEadvantage. 

English  is  spoken  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  which  is  not 
absolutely  after  ours ;  a  stranger  woold  often  be  at  fault  in  a  narratire 
from  them,  and  tstill  less  could  he  follow  their  meaning  when  ttiej 
were  talking  one  to  another.  But  the  language  ia  much  Improved 
since  the  time  that  the  Tahitian  mothers  snd  their  children  formed 
the  balk  of  the  community,  when  it  was  a  strange  jargon,  nnintrlli- 
giUe  to  English  and  Tahitians  alike, — a  little  TahitiBn,  some  very 
■nariDe  English,  and  a  gibberiah  arising  out  of  the  two,  of  which  the 
eoBstriKtion  remains,  though  English  words  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  otbers.  It  is  cnrioua  to  hear  oar  colloquial  phrases  in  the  mouth 
of  an  old  woman  from  whom,  by  her  looks,  you  would  expect  no 
Engliih  at  all — ^nautical  English,  least  of  all.  1  was  trying  to  console 
one  for  leaving  Pitcurn's,  where  her  asthma  was  so  much  better  than 
it  is  here,  when  she  asked  me  if  I  hnd  ever  been  home  again.  I  said, 
'  Tee,'  '  Ah,  that  is  the  way  you  get  to  windward  of  us,  yon  see,  for 
I  shall  never  see  home  again.  When  my  asthma  is  as  bad  there,  I 
imn  tMMd  t'other  side  of  island;  you  come  af^er,  and  you  can  never 
know  the  person  yon  saw  was  me,  I  am  so  welL'  Few  things  can  be 
praised  witbont  an  instant  assurance  from  them  that  it  was  as  good  or 
better  at  Pitcaim's, — lemons,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  and  cocoa  nuts^  8cc. 
he  It  is  a  great  aatis&ction  not  to  have  any  new  language  to  learn, 
and  very  odd  to  be  with  people  who  have  partly  the  look  and  manners 
oT  foreigners,  and  who  yet  speak  the  same  language  as  we  do. 
Though  they  bkd  had  the  wives  of  some  American  captains  with 
them,  they  had  never,  I  believe,  seen  an  Englishwoman  before.  It 
was  rather  a  serious  matter  to  come  before  a  people  as  a  sample  of 
that  class.  They  will  certainly  think  the  article  scholruUc,  for  they 
k^t  th^  English  lady  up  to  the  mark  in  teaching  while  she  was 
there.  And  this  formed  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  ;  they  were  so 
willing  to  learn  that  one  could  not  Ml  to  teach  with  all  one's  heart. 
They  wen  seldom  hindered  by  domestic  cares  from  coming  to  learn, 
eren  at  an  age  when  people  elsewhere  are  engrossed  by  them.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  civilised  habits  came  from  a  rough  begin- 
ning on  the  &ther'B  side  alone :  this  may  account  for  the  difference 
there  is  between  an  English  housewife  and  themselves  in  some  points, 
OD  which  perhaps  their  notions  might  have  been  different  had  their 
ancestors  been  inverted.  But  then,  though  the  wives  and  mothers 
might  not  perhaps  have  sat  about  in  groups  on  the  ground  doing 
Dothing,  they  might  have  been  more  inclined  to  keep  their  children 
rrom  school,  and  less  willing  to  learn  themselves  than  they  are  now. 
The  first  class  of  girls  has  some  that  are  eighteen,  two  that  are  nine- 
twB  ;  and  occasionally  the  twiu'sister  of  a  woman  who  was  married 
n'l  years  ago  will  also  come.  When  the  ConfirmaUon  classes  were 
uringetl,  tb«se  came  generally  twice  a-week,  the  married  women 
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always  Sxing  an  early  day  for  the  next  time.  The  school  had  as  yet 
not  opened,  so  that  there  was  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
loedU,  and  in  some  mea^nre  with  tbe  people.  Old  Arthur  came  two 
or  three  times  to  see  how  I  waa  '  getting  shing,'  bringing  me  one  day 
a  hook  from  tbe  Prisoners'  Library,  which  had  greatly  pleased  him,^ 
'  The  Saint  no  Fool,'  it  was  called ; — '  very  good,  and  no  mistake,'  he 
said.  He  was  full  of  anxiety  about  the  supply  of  yams  and  taro  for 
seed,  which  the  Suuthem  Crou  was,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  back 
from  the  islands.  Not  having  expected  to  leave  Pitcairn  as  soon  as  they 
did,  all  their  own  seed  was  unluckily  in  the  ground  there,  and  thus 
beef  alone  is  their  principal  diet,  together  with  biscuit  left  of  tbe 
convict  supplies.  Of  these  also  remains  some  little  flour  and  sugar. 
Most  of  these  things  are  novelties  to  them,  and  more  approved  of  b/ 
the  juniors  than  by  their  eiders.  On  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  is 
amooth  enough,  they  can  also  get  a  good  supply  of  the  same  sort  of 
fish  they  had  at  Pitcaim's.  An  old  lady  now  living  in  the  guard- 
room in  tbe  Barrack-square,  I  found  boiling  sugar-cane  to  make  tea, 
which  die  said  answered  well  enough  when  she  could  get  fish  to  eat 
with  it,  though  it  was  very  salt,  more  salt  than  sweet.  The  men  had 
just  then  brought  in  a  good  snpply  of  brilliant-looking  fish,  which 
were  excellent  eating,  although  the  bright  coloured  fiah  inside  the 
reefs  of  the  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  are  so  often  poisonous.  These 
were  most  beautifnl  in  hue ;  a  blue  lead-coloured  body  like  a  snsppa'a, 
with  either  green  or  red  or  orange  gills.  The  whole  place  looked  juat 
like  a  Icainga  Maori:  a  great  pot  boiling  out  of  doors,  an  old  woman 
cooking,  children  running  about,  leaves  and  rushes  and  fish  bonea 
scattered  about,  and  everyone  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  One 
other  article  of  food  they  have  in  the  milk,  which  is  quite  new  to 
them,  and  much  approved.  My  stock  of  provisions  were  sent  frotn 
the  vessel,  excepting  the  beef  and  milk  ;  the  kind  people,  indeed, 
desired  to  serve  out  rations  of  everything  for  my  use  out  of  the  com- 
mon store,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  themselves.  It  is  opened  once  a 
week  by  the  magistrate,  and  tea,  sugar,  biscuit,  and  flour  equitably 
dispensed  to  all,  the  butchers  and  ^irymen  doing  their  part  daily. 
Bread  is  a  luxury  they  have  little  knowledge  of. 

The  people,  after  their  manner,  cast  lots  for  the  houses,  and  no 
jealousies  or  discontents  were  apparent  among  them,  because  some 
were  better  housed  than  others  ;  though  one  poor  woman,  with  many 
children,  who  had  drawn  the  '  Engineer  OfGce,'  did  say  it  was  not 
altogether  convenient.  Poor  Peggy  might  as  readily  think  it  Dot 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  small  family  as  the  woman  in  Dickens, 
who  says  the  same  of  tho  heel  of  a  Dutch  cheese;  but  she  did  not. 
complun." 

[To  U  tnMitmtd.) 
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Wb  have  receivecl  a  letter  from  b  friend  of  Cape  Coast  Cutle, 
Western  Africa,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  paaaage.  Our 
readers  will  find  some  account  of  Mr.  Thompaoa,  the  Missionary  of  the 
Socatiffor  the  Fropaffotion  of  the  Go^tel,  on  fhe  Ooast  of  Guinea,  in 
the  third  volame  oE  Anderson's  Ilittory  of  the  Colonial  Churdt  (1856), 
page  254;  and  in  Hawkins'  HiiloriciU  JVoticet  of  the  Afittiont  of  the 
OhtA  of  England,  page  149. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  following  particnlars  may  be  worth  notice 
is  yonr  publication  as  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the  character  of  a 
former  Chaplain  of  this  place.      Among  the  few  fltit  grave-Btonea 
innuning  in  the  large  court  of  this  Castle  (cloae  to  'the  narrow  celb' 
of  poor  L,  E.  L.  and  her  husband.  Captain  Maclean),  is  one  to  tlie 
meinory  of  'the  Rev.  Philip  Quaque,  native  of  this  country — having 
been  sent  to  England  for  education — received  holy  orders  in  1765, 
and  was  here  employed  upwards  of  Sftj  years,  as  Missionary  from 
the  Ineorporaied  Society  fir  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign 
ParU,  and  as  Chaplain  to  this  Factory.    He  died  17th  October,  1816, 
aged  15.'     A  short  time  ago,  in  referring  to  Cruickshank's  'l!ighteeti 
Tew  OD  the  Gold  Goas^'  I  noticed  a  foot-note  on  p.  183,  vol.  i. — 
'A  CleTgymao  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rer.  Thomas  Thompson, 
[oxMecded  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  1751,  with  the  view  of  attempting 
the  introductiaD  of  the  Christian  religion.     He  remained  Chaplain  at 
the  Cttstle  for  four  years,  and  brought  home  a  few  natives  for  educa- 
tion, one  of  wh<HD,  Philip  Qnaqae,  waa  edncated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
afterwarda  Chaplain  at  Cape  Coast  for  the  long  space  of  fifty  years. 
No  reanlt  followed  hta  laboors.     It  is  even  said,  that  at  the  approach 
•f  death  be  had  reeourse  to  Fetish  practices.'  Pained  by  the  reproach 
tb^  cast  on  the  name  of  a  Clergyman,  and  doubting  its  truth,  I  have 
been  at  con»derable  pains  to  ascertain /ocHi;     From  very  creditable 
testimony,  it  appears  that  at  the  age  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  Philip 
Quaque  took  a  native  woman  as  his  third  wife,  who,  when  be  became 
old  and  infirm,  formed  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a  paramour,  and  was 
in  the  meanwhile  collecting  for  herself  a  considerable  value  in  money, 
trioketa,  and  slaves.    Her  t^nduct  no  sooner  was  known  to  the  family 
of  her  boaband  (he  being  from    bodily  weakness  quite   unable  to 
bterfere),  than  two  of  his  relations  took  the  affair  in  hand.     Not 
being  educated  Christian  men,  they,  of  course,  acted  in  a  Fetish 
method  to  get  back  tbe  property  from  the  adulteress,  by  compelling 
her  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  even  at  the  present  day) 
to  cbew  tbe  ordeal  bark  of  the  Adoom-tree,  which  is  soon  ejected  by 
the  mnoeent,  and  retained  by  the  gnilty  1     The  latter  alternative,  in 
this  instance,  eonvieted  the  aeeuted.    My  informants  (Christian  people) 
iffinu  that  all  this  was  done  entirety  without  the  aged  Chaplun's 
knowledge.     The  woman  was  forced  to  restore  all  the  missing  pro- 
perty, and  for  a  while  kept  a  prisoner  in  irons ;  and  the  other  calprit 
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was  severely  castigated,  and  heavU}r  fined,  to  coiDpleta  his  pecalt;. 
AuQtber  charge  of  Fetishism  against  Mr.  Quaque,  reeled  on  oo 
stronger  ground,  than  his  having  been  rubbed  with  country  mwLicmm, 
to  cure  his  rheumatism,  when  he  was  almost  blind,  and,  from  debility, 
bad  to  be  carried  into  the  Church-room,  and  supported  in  the  pulpit." 


AMERICAN  CHURCH  MISSION  TO  THE  CHIPPEWAYS. 
(Rbv.  J.  L.  Brbck.) 
Wb  think  our  readers  will  be  iuter&sted  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Breck,  the  well-known  pioneer  of 
Missions  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  to  a  friend  in  this  country. 
It  is  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Brack  left  New'  York,  in  ctunpany  with 
two  other  clergymen,  to^onnd  a  Mission  at  Nasliotah.  After  rt-main- 
ing  there  nine  years,  with  the  happiest  results,  he  went  forward  scMDe 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and  haa 
succeeded  in  planting,  at  intervals,  three  more  fiourishing  Missions. 
He  is  now  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  Eastern  States,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years  ;  and  after  describing  the  energetic  measures 
he  is  taking  to  stimulate  a  Missionary  spirit  in  all  quarter^  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  one  of  the  difficulties  of  his  Miasiwi  as  follows  > — 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  seen  by  the  Chnrch  papers  of  this  conntry 
that  onr  Mission  has  had  some  severe  trials  to  contend  with  in  the 
Upper  Chippeway  Station.  This  has  arisen  out  of  the  sad  system 
pursued  by  the  American  Government  in  making  treaties  with  the 
Indians.  The  Indian  is  undoubtedly  a  conquered  race  ;  but  we 
treat  him  as  a  sovereign  people,  and  keep  him  in  his  tribal  relation- 
ship,— whereas  Ibe  red  man  knows  no  law  which  can  keep  him, 
when  confined,  to  narrow  territorinl  limits ;  or  thst  can  administer 
justice^  except  in  the  dangerous  form  of  revenge  or  retaliation.  We 
will  not  as  a  nation  admit  the  red  man  to  a  share  along  with  as  in  our 
coDBtitutione.  We  are  willing  that  they  should  have  civilisation  and 
Christianity  within  themaelves,  but  trest  them  as  independent  powers. 
We  cannot  originate  laws  for  them  ;  neither  will  they  establish  laws 
themselves,  when  they  are  subject  to  aggression  at  any  moment  from 
the  while  man,  who  will  acquire  their  territory,  when  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  ask  for  it. 

The  red  man,  therefore,  cast  out  of  his  own  land,  becomes  a  wan- 
derer in  the  earth.  This  takes  away  from  him  all  heart  to  do  any- 
thing for  himself  af^er  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  But,  frequently, 
the  Indian  gives  up  liis  land  very  reluctantly,  and  bloodshed  is  ofl^ 
the  result  on  both  sides  of  the  two  nations. 

Now,  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  nation  of  the  Chippeways  has 
recently  been  treated  with,  and  much  against  the  will  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  inhabits  the  western  borders  of  their  land.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  red  man  {the  chiefs  who  made  the  treaty)  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Suies,  we  went  amongst  these  new  bands 
in  November  last.     But  we  found  in  the  spring,  when  the  hunters 
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returned  home,  that  the  sense  of  wrong  boiled  in  their  boiomi,  and 
we  were  regarded  bj  them  u  paitiee  (o  the  treaty,  and  henoe  the 
"*"■*  fearful  violence  threatened  us;  and  not  for  religion,  bat  for  their 
eoautxj'a  wrongs,  our  livea  were  endangered.  I  appealed,  daring  aix 
weeka'threateningi,  to  the^chief  for  protection;  but  thej  answered  that 
their  own  lives  were  in  danger,  and  that  tbej  wished  us  to  appeal  to 
Uwsir  fathers  in  the  white  nation,  but  that  they  conld  in  no  wise  help 
■>■-  It  was  in  this  extremity,  when  the  ecalpiog-kaife  was  over  ne, 
on  aevaa!  occasions,  that  we  felt  it  to  be  our  daty  to  anepend  matters 
for  the  present  lly  intention  is  to  Yisit  Washington  this  present 
vioter,  and  there  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  wayi  and  means  for 
BBTing  the  red  man,  by  incorporating  the  ciTilised  Christian  Indian, 
**  least,  in  tbe  body  ^  our  nation,  and  upon  the  ceded  lands  of  tbeir 
tribe." 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

^^^*  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Jtoman  Catholie  RegiAry 
roy  the  year  1856,  has  been  sent  to  ue  by  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
■Britiiia.''  We  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Ke- 
™"w.  and  WQ  apprehend  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  very 
..  "*P''1'^'M  in  the  admission  of  converts,  who  are  rather  nominal 
«>«n  real. 

irumlici  dT  Hodub  Cuholla 

*«ri*Ua(                                                 Prteati.  PspskUoii. 

*«!«» 1&  40,1W 

™nndei,l^ 6  *,000 

*"^«)«i]n 18  8,650 

•loniicienj *6  87,000 

TS.^^ 1*  17,000 

i^>n>t*Uir6 10  16,*u0 

SJ^T^ S&  liO,000 

^^*», 18  S6,000 

>I^P?'j- 410  228,000 

S^P'"'" 25  81,000 

i|ni**» SO  8»,000 

^4n»' 27  20,000 

yc*^^  ■ 11  8,200 

*a«t^B«n8«l 18  15.000 

S'»»S*°e*i "  IS-OW 

J^^f*" "  MOO 

*-»loSi; 1^  fiO.MO 

^"0 18  100,000 

■W ■  781  6B*,4S0 

■trr 


Wy^wfaich  on  this  occasion)  we  are  very  glad  to  perform 


^^^ftESENTATION  TO  BENEFICES  VACATED  BY 
''^ENX   TO  BISHOPRICS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


^        V  A  "  — t*'        "  ''"*  occasion;  we  are  very  giau  lo  p«riuriii 
Q/eWrd    *"«  fi^owing  judgment,  which  was  given  by  tba 
*"'•    -Bench,  on  Wednesday,  November    25th,  in  the 
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importint  c«m  of  the  Queen  t.  £Um  College.  The  question  raiaed  was 
whether,  on  the  promotion  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Harper,  the  incumbent  of 
the  benefice  of  Stratfield  Mortimer,  in  Berkshire,  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Christciiurcb,  New  Zealand,  it  belonged  to  the  Queen  to  pret«nt  to 
the  benefice  so  voided,  or  to  the  Proroat  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College, 
in  whose  gift  it  had  been  since  the  reign  of  Henrj  VI.  Lord  Camp- 
bell,  in  now  delivering  judgment,  said,  from  the  great  importance  and 
novelty  of  the  question,  they  had  taken  time  to  consider  the  casever^ 
deliberately,  after  the  able  arguraeats  of  the  Attorney- General  on  the 
one  side,  and  Sir  F.  Thesiger  on  the  other: — 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the. promotion  of  the  incumbant 
of  a  beneBcie  in  England  to  a  bishopric  in  England,  the  benefice  waa 
voided,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  Queen  to  present  to  the  benefice 
BO  voided.  This  was  clearly  the  prerogutive  of  the  Crown,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  reason  for  it,  and  however  it  might  have  been 
acquired.  It  rested  on  uniform  usage,  and  was  supporfed  by  so  many 
dicta  of  our  text-writers  and  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  that  it 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  questioned.  The  same  prerogative  was 
likewise  stated  to  extend  to  the  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which 
was  not  within  the  realm  of  England,  though  held  under  the  Crown 
of  England,  that  see  having  been  immemonally  a  see  of  the  Cborch 
of  England,  and  anciently  attached  to  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  more  recently  to  the  province  of  York.  Whether  such  preroga- 
tive likewise  extended  to  the  case  of  an  English  incumbent  promoted 
to  a  bishopric  in  Ireland  had  been  considered  a  question  of  grave  doubt; 
but  even  if  it  did,  the  consequence  would  byno  means  follow  that  the 
Queen  had  a  right  to  present  to  the  living  of  Stratfield  Mortimer  on  its 
becoming  vacant  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harper  being  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chrietchurch,  in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  although  the  same  was 
within  the  dominions  of  our  lady  the  Queen.  To  establish  that  proposi- 
tion, viz.  that  the  Crown  was  so  entitled,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adduce 
some  express  authority,  or  enunciate  some  principle,  which  would 
bring  such  a  colonial  bishopric  into  the  category  of  English  or  Irish 
bishoprics  i  but  the  Crown  had  tailed  to  do  so,  and  the  general  dicttun 
that  if  an  incumbent  of  on  English  living  whs  made  a  Bishop,  the 
Crown  must  present  to  the  living  thereby  vacated,  could  not  be  relied 
upon  in  this  case.  The  Bishop  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  the  English  and  Irish  Bishops,  except  that 
he  was  a  Protestant  Bishop,  canonically  consecrated,  and  holding  the 
faith  of  the  Anglican  Church.  They  did  not  question  the  power  of 
the  Queen  to  create  bishoprics  in  any  part  of  her  dominions,  except 
where,  as  in  Scotland,  such  prerogative  was  forbidden.  In  a  settled 
colony  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  lawful;  but  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  such  a  colony  there  was  no  established  Church, 
and  that  all  ministers  of  religion,  whether  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
abBence  of  any  imperial  or  colonial  legislation  on  the  subject,  stood  on 
an  equal  footing.  If  by  a  legislative  enactment  there  were  a  fund 
created  for  the  support  of  the  Frotcslaat  Clergy  in  New  Zealand, 
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Mcording  to  tbe  decision  given  b;  thtt  Judges  in  the  Honse  of  Lords 
oo  tbe  Canadian  reserves,  the  Episcopalian  and  Fresbjterian  churches 
in  tbe  eolonj  would  be  entitled  to  equal  proportions  of  it.  It  had 
likewise  been  held  that  the  Crown  might  create  a  Roman  Catholic 
ecdedisstieal  corporation  id  an  English  colony,  as  well  as  a  Protestant 
BUhopL  The  Court  being  of  opinion  thst  the  declaration  showed  no 
titft  in  the  Crown,  and  that  the  right  to  present  to  the  living  was  the 
same  u  if  the  vacancy  had  arisen  \>y  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  it 
was  thor  iatj  to  give  judgment  for  tbe  defendants." 


Brbftbs  ana  Notfcn. 


Mimamary  Travel*  and  Raeania  m  South  Africa;  including  a  SkettA 
of  Sixteen  Yean'  Rrtidence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  «fcc  <fcc  By 
David  LiTiMGSTOME,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  &C.  London ;  Murray.  1857. 
Uakt  of  oar  readers  will,  we  think,  long  before  this,  have  read  this  book 
fi>r  thenaaelves ;  yet  it  is  a  work  of  such  a  very  remarkable  character, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  even  now,  some  lengthened  notice 
of  it.  It  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  less  matter  of  a  strictly 
Uisaionary  character,  than  its  name  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  It 
is,  in  fact,  rather  an  account  of  the  travels  and  researches  of  a 
pioneer,  who  is  searching  ou(  the  country,  with  a  view  to  its  capa- 
hilitiea  for  tbe  introduction  of  Christianity,  than  a  relation  of  what 
has  been  actaally  accomplished  among  the  people.  Bespecting  hia 
earlier  labours  at  various  stations,  before  commendng  his  great  jonr- 
neys.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  modestly  silent 

We  mnst  say  a  few  words  on  Dr.  Livingstone's  antecedents,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate  his  labours.  He  gives  a 
brief  bat  pleasing  account  of  his  earlier  years  in  an  opening  chapter. 
ThoDgh  born  in  humble  circumstances,  he  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honest  Scottish  family.  He  records  the  dying  words  of 
his  grandfather,  addressed  to  his  children  round  him  :~— 

"Ko*.  in  my  liretime,  I  hiiTe  uftrcbed  moat  care  rally  through  sll  the  trad  [tioDS 
I  onld  find  of  oar  runily ,  and  I  never  coald  diseoTer  Lhst  there  wii  t,  dfahonest 
Biaa  among  oor  forehthon.  If,  therefora,  an;:  of  you,  or  an;  or  jour  cbildien, 
•ba«ld  lake  to  diikoneat  ways,  it  will  col  bo  becaiue  it  rnna  in  our  blood ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  yen.  I  leave  Ihia  precept  with  jou :  B«  honeit."— P.  2. 
One  cannot  fail  to  trace  in  the  straightforward  cbaracter  of  Dr. 
IdTingstone  the  impress  of  these  words. 

During  his  boyhood,  he  managed,  in  the  few  half-hours  he  could 
snatch  frem  his  hard  work  in  a  factory,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  i  and  during  this  time  also,  he  tells  us,  "  scientific  works  and 
bo(^  of  travels  were  his  especial  delight."  This  gives  us  the  key  to 
0D«  phase  of  his  fnture  life ;  and  the  same  page  furnishes  another : — 
"  fittai.  paina  bad  been  taken  by  mj  pareuta  to  loatll  (he  doctrines  of  Chria- 
tuiuly  into  my  mind,  acd  I  had  no  difficulty  In  nndenlanding  the  theory  of  onr 
Ene  Mlrition  by  tbe  aionemeiil  of  our  Saviour;  bob  it  was  only  about  this  limo 
IkU  I  really  b^aa  to  feel  the  necemity  and  value  of  a  personal  application  of  tbe 
pmrUona  of  Uut  atonement  to  my  own  cae«. . .  .  The  perfeot  freeoeea  with  which 
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the  patdon  of  all  oor  ifutU  id  offered  to  God's  book  dww  rorth  (eeliaga  of  affec 
tionate  lot«  to  Him  who  Iwught  us  iritb  hU  blood ;  sad  ■  tenu  of  deep  obtigation 
to  Him  Tor  his  mercj  hia  influenced,  in  some  flmall  mesaure,  my  coodnet  ersr 

since In  the  elaw  of  love  which  Chriat  inapirea,  I  soon  resolTed  to  devote  my 

life  to  the  alleviation  of  hnman  miser?.  Turning  thil  idea  over  in  jaj  mind,  I  felt 
that  to  be  a  pioneer  of  (^irist  in  China  miglil  laid  to  the  material  benefit  of  some 
portions  of  that  immense  empire ;  and  therefore  Bet  m;aelf  to  obtain  a  medical 
edueation,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  that  enterpiiae." — P.  1. 
Circumstances,  however,  turned  his  thoughts  to  South  Africa,  whither, 
after  the  completion  of  hid  medical  studies,  be  went  as  a  Missionary 
in  the  service  of  the  "  London  Society,"  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Kurumeo,  a  station  some  600  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  Cape  ; 
and  afterwards  at  Kolobeng,  about  400  miles  further  inland ;  living 
all  the  time  entirely  among  the  natives,  and  seldom  seeing  a  European. 
We  here  insert  an  extract  from  bis  speech  latelj  delivered  in  the 
Senate-House  at  Cambridge : — 

"  He  (Dr.  L.J  vent  into  that  conntiy  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrioeB 
of  oor  holj  Teligion,  and  lettlad  among  the  tribea  on  the  borders  of  the  BCalahsri 
desert.  Upon  the  first  occasion  open  which  he  held  a  public  religions  serviot,  the 
chief  of  (be  tribe  wished  to  pat  some  qneations.  He  said, '  Yon  have  been  talking 
aboot  a  future  judgment,  and  manj  terrihle  things,  of  which  we  know  nothing  ; 
did  yonr  forefathere  know  of  these  thingal'  An  answer  in  the  affirmative  wis 
given.  The  chief  said, '  All  my  forefathen  have  passed  into  darkness,  without 
knowing  anything  of  what  was  to  bebll  them;  how  is  it  that  yonr  fore&tthen, 
knowing  all  these  things,  did  not  aend  to  my  forefathers  aooner  1'  This  was  rather 
apoaer;  bnt  he  (Dr.  L.)  explained  the  geographical  difficulties,  and  aaid  it  was 
only  after  we  had  begnn  to  send  a  knowledge  of  Christ  to  other  parts  of  the 
conntry,  that  access  could  be  gained  to  Iheni ;  that  the  time  would  come  when  all 
the  world  would  receive  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  because  Christ  liad  promised 
that  all  the  earth  should  be  covered  with  the  knowledge  of  himself. . .  .  The  chief 

■''■""'' ""■"  Et  beyond  tiiat  with  your 

an  you  are,  cannot  cross 
.  ,  ,  a  the  promise  of  Christ ; 

ana  id  a  few  years  afterwardi^  that  chief  was  the  man  who  enabled  him  to  cross 
that  desert:  and  not  only  so,  but  be  himself  preached  the  Qcspel  to  tribes 
beyond  it." 

In  1849,  Dr.  Livingstone  started,  in  company  with  two  English 
gentlemen,  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior ;  and  aacer- 
tajned  the  existence  and  position  of  Lake  Ngami,  hitherto  known 
only  from  the  vague  reports  of  the  natives.  Next,  in  April  1850,  he 
started,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  native  chief,  on  an 
expedition  still  further  north ;  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  great 
river  Zambesi,  which,  he  ascertained,  is  in  all  likelihood  that  which, 
under  different  names,  almost  crosses  Africa  from  west  to  east  He 
then  returns  to  the  Cape  ;  and  in  June,  1852,  he  sets  off  on  his  great 
journey  of  exploration.  This  led  him  on  the  traces  of  his  former 
course  as  far  as  the  Zambesi ;  whence,  following  the  river  upwards, 
be  arrived  at  its  sources,  and  crossing  the  water  shed  which  separates 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Congo,  he  reached  the  Atlantic  coast,  at 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Loanda.  This  Journey  could  not  have 
been  much  abort  of  2,000  miles.  Here  be  stayed  only  long  enough 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  further  extension  of  his  journey  direeUjf 
aerott  Africa.    Following,  more  or  less,  bia  former  course  as  far  as  his 


uiai  an  [DB  eann  snouia  oe  covereo  wiiu  me  Enowieage  oi  ni. 
pointed  to  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  said, '  Will  yoa  ever  get  be. 
Gospel  I  We,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  privations  t£an  y< 
it;  bow  then  can  yon  V     He  (Dr.  L.)  slatod  his  belief  in  the 
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£nt  point  on  the  Zambesi,  he  continued  along  the  banks  of  this  river, 
until  he  reached  its  month,  near  Quilimani,  on  the  Mozambique  coast, 
ajoumej  of  full  2,000  mile?.  All  these  journejs,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, were  performed  amidst  difScuities  and  dangers,  enough,  we 
(hould  think,  to  damp  all  bnt  the  most  determined  and  persevering  of 
men ;  but  Dr.  Livingstone  never  despaired,  or  even  doubted,  and  all 
difficaities  seemed  to  vanish.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  give  even  a  sketch  of  these ;  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  hundreds  of 
pages  thej  are  but  briefly  told.  The  natives,  among  whom  he  lived 
and  travelled,  and  man;  of  whom  accompanied  him  even  on  his 
longest  joumejs, — Bome  clinging  to  him  as  to  some  superior  being, 
and  all  won  by  his  noble  and  honest  character, — appear  to  have  been, 
when  uninfected  by  intercourse  with  European  traders,  all  of  tliein 
amiable  and  open  to  good  ioipreBsions,  and  offering  an  encouraging 
field  for  Missionary  labours.  One  or  two  extracts  on  this  point  wiU 
be  desirable  ;  we  will  select  two  or  three  which  bear  upon  the  Less 
<riitioDs  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  Missionary  work  : — 

"  H;  first  impreuicnu  of  Use  proi!T«*sniiuIe  [among  the  Qrlquoi  tod  Bechnuiu] 
wm,  tbu  the  accoonls  of  the  effecla  of  the  Ooepel  amoag  tbem  had  been  bw 
higblj  colODRd,  I  bad  expected  a  higher  degree  of  Cbriatisn  umplicity  and  parity 
tfaSD  exiita  either  among  them  or  among  ourselves.  I  was  not  anxious  for  a  deeper 
iaiaKfat  in  detecting  ihaml  than  others,  but  I  expected  character,  such  as  we  imv 
KIbb  tha  primitive  dliciplea  had— and  I  was  disappointed.  When,  hoirerer,  I 
pmsd  on  to  the  tns  heathen,  in  the  eonntries  be;ond  the  aphera  of  Uiisionaiy 
infliwiice,  sod  could  oompare  the  people  thine  with  the  Christian  natiTea,  1  cams 
to  the  mQelnaian  that,  if  the  question  were  eiaminL-d  in  the  most  rigidly  severe 
and  idaitiEe  way,  the  chani^e  effected  by  the  Uissionary  moTement  wuuld  be  con- 
sidered nnqaeationably  great." — P.  108. 

"  It  ii  dlSenlt  to  give  an  idea  to  a  European  of  the  little  effect  teaching  pro- 
doeea,  betanw  no  one  can  realize  the  degndation  to  whioh  their  minds  hare  been 
anl  by  centuries  of  barbarism  and  hard  stmggting  for  the  necessariei  of  life. 
Uke  most  olhen,  they  listen  with  reepect  and  attcDlion ;  but  when  we  kneel  dawn 
and  tddreas  an  anseen  Being,  the  position  and  Iho  act  often  appear  t^  them  so 
ridienlou,  that  tliej  esnoot  regain  from  bursting  into  nDcontrolLahle  Isughter. 
After  a  fair  sarvives,  they  got  over  this  tendency.  I  was  once  preeent  when  a  Mia- 
doeary  attempted  to  sing  amon^  a  wild  heathen  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  who  had  no 
nnsie  In  their  Mmpositian ;  the  effect  on  the  risible  fiicnUies  of  the  audience  was 
ssd,  Utat  the  teara  actually  ran  down  their  cheeks.  Nearly  all  ihelr  thoughts  are 
diraeted  to  the  supply  of  Ihelr  bodily  wants ;  and  this  haa  been  the  caae  with  their  , 
nee  Ibr  agaa-  If  asked,  then,  what  effect  the  preachiog  of  the  Gospel  has  at  the 
CDounencement  on  such  indiTidoats,  lam  unable  to  tell,  except  that  some  had  eon- 
fcaed,  long  afterwards,  that  they  then  first  began  to  pray  in  secret." — P.  1S7. 

"On  the  majority,  the  teaching  produces  no  aporeciable  effect;  they  assent  to 
Ibe  truth  with  the  most  perplexing  indifference,  adding, '  But  we  don't  know,'  or 
'  We  do  not  nndentand.'  Hy  medical  intercourse  wiih  them  enabled  me  to  ascer- 
lain  their  moral  alatoa  betUr  than  a  mere  religious  teacher  could  do.  They  do 
tot  attempt  to  hide  the  eril,  as  men  often  do,  from  their  spiritual  Inatmcton;  bat 
1  have  found  it  diSoult  to  come  to  a  couclasion  on  their  character.  They  some- 
linn  perform  actions  remarkably  good,  and  sometimes  as  atrangcly  the  opposite, 
I  hare  been  nnable  to  ascertain  the  motlTe  for  the  good,  on  account  of  the  calloos- 
nns  of  eonaclenco  with  which  they  perpetrate  the  bad.  After  long  observation, 
I  aae  to  the  coDcloiion  that  the;  are  jusi  aoch  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
etj],  ta  men  are  everywhere  el»e.  There  ia  not  among  them  an  approach  to  that 
coutaat  stream  of  beneTolance  flowing  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  which  we  have 
is  bigluid ;  nor  yet  the  unostentatious  atlantlona  whioh  we  have  amoDg  our  own 
potf  to  eadi  otJwr."— P.  BIO. 
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Again,  of  the  more  indirect  benefits  arising  from  Missionary 
labours  ;— 

"  I  hwl  bera,  dniin^  •  nine  weeks'  toar,  in  citwer  contact  with  haaUientiiii  than 
I  had  arer  been  before ;  and  (hough  ftll,  inclading  the  chief,  were  h  kind  tutd 
■tlenUta  to  me  u  poBaibLe,  . .  .  yet  to  endure  the  duiciug,  romring,  uid  aingtng'. 


tbe  Jesting,  tmecdoteB.Knunblins.qnairelling,  and  marderiiig,  of  IhoM  children  of 
_-. —  -emed  more  like  a  severe  penanee  t^ao  anjlhing  I  had  before  met  with  in    i 
e  of  my  missiooary  duties.     I  look  thence  a  more  intense  disgust  a 


heathenism  than  I  had  1>efoTe,  and  formed  a  greatlj  elevated  opinion  of  the  latent 
effects  of  Missions  in  the  South,  among  tribea  which  $m  reporMd  to  hare  been  as 
saTsge  u  Ibe  Hakololo.  The  indirect  betiefili,  which  lo  a  catuai  obterver  lie 
beneath  tlie  autface  and  are  inappreciaJ/le,  in  r^erence  ta  the  proliaiite  wide 
diffagion  ofCh-rUtianily  at  tome  future  time,  are  v>orlh  aU  Ae  money  ami  labour 
thai  have  been  expended  to  produce  Mem."— P.  2SS. 

In  the  material  and  more  immediate  results  of  his  antiring  lubourn. 
Dr.  Livingstone  baa  been  eminentljr  successful.  We  should,  indeed, 
be  doing  injustice,  as  well  to  our  own  feelings  as  to  the  character  of 
this  remsrkable  man,  if  we  refnuaed  from  speaking  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  qualifications,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  which 
be  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  work  which  he  has  so  ablj 
carried  out.  Earnestness  of  character;  good,  temperate  common 
sense  ;  coolness  in  danger,  even  under  the  rery  paw  of  the  African 
licoi  (^.  13) ;  enthusiasm  in  the  highest  sense  (p.  65)  ;  a  "  determina- 
tion to  seire  God  in  a  manly  way"  (p.  229)  ;  an  amount  of  self- 
devotion  which  led  him  to  regard  the  destruction  of  all  his  property 
only  as  the  removal  of  a  hindrance  Jn  his  path  (p.  39) ; — may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  first  of  these.  And  with  these  his  intellectual 
qnaliflcations  well  correspond ;  herein,  it  would  seem,  nikil  non  iOiffit. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art  was  at  once  an  introduction  and 
a  recommendation  wheresoever  he  went ;  while  bis  scientific  know- 
ledge, without  which  he  might  have  crossed  the  continent  of  Africa, 
like  a  meteor,  leaving  no  track  behind  him,  has  enabled  him  to  open 
the  country  to  ua  in  almost  every  point  of  view.  His  knowledge  of 
practical  astronomy  enabled  him  constantly  to  ascertain  his  position, 
and  thus  to  map  out  his  track  ;  while  the  sciences  of  geolo;:y,  botany, 
and  zoology,  are  continually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  newly-revealed 
phenomena  around  him ;  and  Bacon  would  have  hailed  him  as  a  noble 
illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  favourite  prediction, — Plurimt  pert 
tmntibunt,  et  aagebitvr  icientia. 

Of  his  extraordinary  powers  of  physical  endurance,  his /aifocconip^f 
is  a  sufficient  testimony ;  they  enable  him  to  declare  that  he  would 
sooner  cross  Africa  again  thau  write  another  book,  and  to  speak  com- 
posedly of  his  twenty-seventh  attack  of  fever. 

All  is  pleasingly  told,  in  a  happy  imd  easy  style  ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly little  need  for  his  apology,  that  his  seventeen  years'  residence 
among  the  natives  had  almost  made  him  forget  his  native  tongue. 
There  is,  throughout  the  whole  book,  a  modesty  and  simplicity  of 
narration,  which  enables  one  fairly  to  apply  to  him  what  our  great 
critic  writes  concerning  another  African  traveller  :— 
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find  ber*  no  nglaii*  eoiMd  with  lneaudi*blft  tArmiWH,  ot'  bltst  witk 
u  iKnnditj ; .  . .  DOT  an  the  n»tivm  here  described  either  deroid  of  mil 


of  hnmftiulf,  or  eaiuamiiuto  in  all  prirkte  mnd  bocIsI  Tiiiaet :  here  ai 

ntola  vithODt  reliKioD,  polity,  or  artlcoUte  Imngiuge;  no  Chineae  perfectl; 

polita,  ud  completelj  ftulled  in  (Jl  MieneeR ;  he  will  diuoTer,  what  will  aiw^ji  b« 


dinonnd  bj  a  diUgeDt  and  Impauiikl  Inqnirar,  that  wheranr  hamaa 

h*  fMnd,  ibin  Is  a  mixtore  of  nee  and  nrtoe,  a  CMttett  of  puaion  and  reuon."  ■ 

Wlut  he  hu  alreadr  done  will  mike  ua  anzioiie  to  hear  something 
<or  Lis  fatore  plsns.     He  thus  Bsja  at  Cambridge  : — 

"Ha  ht^ed  to  call  thelT  attention  to  Africa;  la  a  few  yean,  perhaps  hs  nMt 
he  cDt  off  in  that  conntrj,  bnt  he  hoped  thejiroDld  not  let  it  be  olowd  agata,  H« 
•^aM  8<D  ba^  to  AMea,  to  endsaToni'  to  make  an  open  path  far  ChtiatUnitj  and 
ousmarcQ.    Be  left  it  ta  them  ts  cany  eat  the  weA  which  he  had  begnn." 

In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  LirtiigetODe,  it  is  difficult  to  repreu  the 
wish  that  we  oonld  number  him  among  the  Missionarj  heroes  of  onr 
own  Chorch ;  "cnm  talis  lis,  ntinam  noster  esses."  Be  this  as  it  maj, 
we  would  conclude  bj  faeartilj  wishing  him  "  God  speed"  in  his  noble 
Badertakings  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  and  highest  interests  of 


Zoiowren  tn  the  Million  Field.  A  Report  made  (y  requett  to  the 
Soci^y  far  the  Propagation  of  the  wtpel,  3j  the  Rev.  Hbnst 
Bao-bt,  B.D.,  WKrAen  of  St  Angu^ine's  Uissionsry  Collie, 
Canterbary.  London  ;  Bdl  and  Daldj. 
A  Sermon  preached  intke  Chapel  of  Saint  AuffvtUn^t  College,  on  Sunday, 
(ktobfr  25,  1887,  after  the  arriTal  of  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Ber.CHASLEB  MakscenBetts,  Curate  of  Goulln]rD,N.S.W. 
Tbk  Beport,  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  t^is  notice,  hoi 
been  prepared  in  parsuance  of  a  Resolotion  passed  at  the  Annaal 
Meeting  (Jnne  16)  of  District  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  fropa- 
fatitm  of  the  Goipd  : — "  That  the  Warden  of  St.  Aaguatiae's  C<41^a 
be  requested  to  draw  up  a  Beport,  embodying  the  results  of  his 
eiperience,  on  the  best  means  of  xnajataiaing  a  due  supply  of  Can- 
didates and  Clergy  for  Colonial  and  Miseionaiy  work,"  "  The  idea 
ot  a  Seminary  for  training  MisBionHries  in  this  country  for  the 
Cdoniea  originated  with  the  Tenerable  Bishop  Broughton."  Aa 
extract  is  given  from  a  charge,  deliyered  in  1844,  in  which  the 
Bishop  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  Institution,  and  says 
that  ha  had  "  traced  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  a 
Seminary  connected  with  the  Public  and  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  ;" 
ud  he  had  "  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those,  and  of  one  in  particular, 
«bom  he  knew  to  be  not  unequal  to  mighty  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  Bedeemer  and  the  Church."  When  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  pur^ 
ehued  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  8t.  Augustine,  he  did  not  think 
or  a  Uissionsry  College.  The  scheme  of  the  Bishop  was  men- 
tioited  to  him  and  obtained  bis  approval  ;  and  he  gave  the  sits 
ud  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  built  the  chapel  at  his  own  cost,  and 

a  Tnnslation  of  Father  Lobe's  Vorage  to  Abrstinie. 

D 
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bore  atl  tlie  legal  expenses.  Liberal  contribntions  wers  obtuned 
from  the  Church  at  large,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  BeiT. 
E.  Coleridge.  "It  ia  now  a  little  more  than  five  years  wnce  the 
first  student  left  this  conntry  for  his  final  destination,  and  up  to 
this  time,  about  forty  students  have  been  prepared  and  sent  by  tha 
College  to  foreign  parts,  there  being  one  or  more  in  as  many  as  nine- 
leen  Cotonial  dioeeeea."  We  will  not  make  long  extracts  from  this 
valuable  pamphlet;  but  we  recommend  all  onr  readers  to  procure 
it  Ko  one  who  I111.4  ever  viaited  the  College  can  have  failed  to 
remark  the  healthy,  manly  tone  uid  bearing  of  the  Students.  We 
brieve  the  Warden  has  succeeded  in  infusing  into  them  a  spirit  of 
Mi  salon  nry  enterprise. 

The  Sermon,  which  we  have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice, 
is  not  published  ;  but  it  ia,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  papers  which  will  be 
supplied  to  nnv  friends  of  the  College,  on  payment  of  a  donation  of 
ten  aliillinga  ^or  upwards)  to  the  College  Freaa.  If  our  readers  wiah 
to  know  faow  the  Students  of  the  College  work  in  the  Colonies,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  contribute  to  thia  Fund,  when  they  will  receiva 
the  "  Occaaionat  Papera  "  printed  by  the  Studenta  tfaemselves. 
.  Wo  referred  in  our  last  Volume  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Betts.  The 
followins  passage  from  the  Sermon,  in  which  he  is  connected  with 
Bishop  Broughton,  will  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was — 

"  Nearly  five  jean  uo  a  jooth  presented  himself  at  the  doon  of  onr  Tellgioiu 
honse  for  edu>rallan.  He  h&d  eoma  from  a  distant  land,  from  the  very  opp<wit« 
aideoftbe  world.  Hehsd  enjoyed  the  ineipreBiiiliUkdTfttitBgreofapioaatraiDias. 
At  hii  baptiim  hs  received  the  aamo  of  one  vhose  life  hhs  bound  up  oiLh  Mis- 
siODarj  enterprise,  and  whoee  memory  alone  was  an  inheritaDM  !«  hu  childreo'g 
ichildMn  :  liii  good  mother  earlj  devoted  bim  to  the  ministry,  and  observed  tha 
tokens  of  bis  futnn  pastoral  diligence  in  the  watchful  tendemeM  with  which  be 
waited  on  hia,  sick  and  dying  father.  His  grainmBr  education  *ts  condncted 
nnder  the  care  of  bis  uncle.  And  then  he  vas  taken  up  by  his  Bisbop,  ooo  who 
above  moat  neo  excelled  in  discernment  of  character  and  \a  mnpathy  with  rising 
industry.  His  bopes  retted  mucb  on  religfous  tninlng,  and  the  satii&clion  b« 
ezpreswd  In  recom  mending  him  to  oar  eara,  as  he  did  in  my  lost  conversation  n-llh 
him,  was  very  marked.  Alu  !  this  candidaM  for  the  Christian  ministry  was  the 
last  legacy  to  us  of  one  to  whose  suggeBticm  I  may  say  this  College  owes  11*  exiit- 
^nee.  It  was  one  of  the  txA  duties  which  our  young  Probationer  had  to  fulBl, 
that  he  aimuld  follow  his  great  Patron  to  the  grare.  That  event  doubtless  served 
to  fix  and  deepen  the  iinpreesiou  upon  him  of  liis  bright  example  and  jpdiciooi 

erecepts.  And  so  he  proved  a  diligent  schalar,  devoting  blmaeff  with  energy  to 
le  prtscribed  course  of  education,  earning  the  good-will  of  his  fellow-students  by 
his  amiable  and  social  dispoidtion,  and  the  eateeni  of  bia  superiors  by  hia  steady 
and  consistent  carriage.  His  coSege  exercises  were  DDibnnly  well  petformed; 
and  in  his  original  compositions  he  showed  a  weltregalat^d  mind  by  the  oalm 
and  balanced  reasoning  which  marked  them.  Bomance  and  enthosianm  had 
nothing  to  do  in  forming  his  character,  which  was  particularly  of  a  practical  tam. 
He  was  distln.^ished  rather  by  a  steady  and  qoiet  but  fearless  determination  of 
purpose,  »)d  bf  maturity  of  jndgnent.  It  was  not  in  hb  natore  to  be  demoiw- 
atrative  of  his  religions  feelings;  but  It  was  more  trnly  saUsfactoiy  to  be  assured 
that  bis  religioua  principle  Was  always  in  operation.  Bom  and  bred  in  an  active 
and  itirring  colony,  he  wa.i  Imbued  with  ita  spirit,  was  well  acqu^ntad  witb  Eta 
Datnrg,  and  well  adapted  to  eierclae  a  laating  indoence  for  good  upon  It.  laoriar 
to  ensute  a  final  and  more  immediate  preparaUon  for  Ddnislerial  work,  be  allied 
bitBaalf  to  the  C^irato  of  an  anTsAcdmisg  district  of  SS.OOO  aonti,  for  the  apaea-of 
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Ihre*  nontb^  md  hbovnd  Iq  tht  Mfaooli^  tnd  ^moiig  Qie  poor,  tuna  moniiiig  to 

Thank*  ba  to  Ood,  vhile  I  read  in  tliia  naeni  plkce,  th«  testimonj  borne  to  oar 
deputed  brother  bj  tbe  Inemnbent  of  thkt  vbbI  puiah,  ft  (innger  to  ni  tnd  to 
this  ColIeKc. 

■]  had^foraMdft  vetjhigh  opinion  of  blm,  while'hi  lived  under  tnj  nwf.  He 
MH  M  HnpMiauted,  ao  mlaai  and  yet  ao  hnmble-minded ;  bo  read;  to  be  tangbt 
fod  to  follow  out  what  be  learned,  tut  he  waa  of  more  use  to  me  Iban  both  mj 
Bcriptore  Keftdoia  together.  I  hate  always  held  him  up  as  the  model  of  a  Scrip- 
ture Reader  and  Dialiiet  Tiaitor,  and  he  haa  girea  me  a  decided  opinion  that 
(hodiiUea  fat  H0I7  Ordan,  or  Deacoiu,  are  tbe  moat  fit  penona  to  ent«r  upon 
and  eanj  oot  effioientl;  tboac  important  offieea  in  a  large  Pftriib  whenin  Ibe  itaff 
«(  the  Clerg7  ia  amalL 

'  Be  had  a  well  collirated  mind  and  a  good  discretion  ia  tulag  the  iloiea  nhieh 
he  had  heaped  op.  1  found  him  qnite  capable  of  conrening  with  me  on  all  tub- 
fetU  of  Sviptaiml  ot  Becleaiiatieal  Divinity,  entering  with  ipiril  into  rerbkl 
oitieiam  of  ua  original  tongne*  of  Holy  Scripture.  1  am  aure  that  both  my  wife 
and  all  idv  bmily  nniled  in  the  high  opinion  which  I  hare  eipresied  of  him. 

*I  thinK  hia  premalore  death  a  great  lose  to  the  Church  of  Cbrint  and  our  branch 
«f  it ;  and  if  jour  Collega  aent  ne  an  aveiage  umple  of  your  finished  Studenla, 
1 1^  wtth  all  mj  heart,  "Jtortat:"  and  whenever  you  hare  another  nieh  who 
wiikea  for  paroehial  experience  before  ordinjitian,  I  ahall  indeed  be  glad  to  bev 
from  yon.'   — Pp.  S — 7. 

Lectitra  on  the  Tinnevdly  Miniont,  detcrijitipe  of  tit  Field,  the  Work, 

and   tht  lUtuUt;  with   an  Introductory  Ltdure  an  the  Progrtu  (^ 

Chrittumity  in  India,     [Repuhluhtd  frf/m  the   "  Colonial    ChurM 

CkronieU.")  \Bj  the  Bev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Member 

of  the  Boyal  A^itttic  Society  ;    Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 

Prc^gation  of  the  GoBp«l  at  Edeyenkoody,  TinneTClly.     London : 

Bell  and  Daldy. 

Wi  Deed  only  mention  the  publication  of  tliis  volume.     It  contnina 

the  walaahle  seriea  of  papers  witli  whicli  so  many  of  our  iKumbera 

were  enriched  iQ  the  psst  year.     Dr.  Caldwell  msde  many  friends 

when  be  was  in  Eagland.     We  call  their  attention  to  tlie  advertise- 

ment  on  the  cover,  referriog  to  the  Mission  with  wbicb  he  has  been 

■aa  long  connected,  and  where  he  has  met  such  sigoal  success. 

The  Soeietj/Jbr  Che  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel  is  publishing  a  series  of 
Mimionary  SpeteAei.  No.  I.  was  the  Speech  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Uncoln, 
wUcfa  was  published  some  time  since  ;  there  have  lately  appeared 
Hob.  IL  and  III.,  the  Speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Chester,  October  12,  1857,  which  are  both  well  worthy 
of  stndy,  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  daty  of  our  country  at 
the  present  crisis. 

The  Society  has  also  published  a  Heport  of  Spteehet  at  tbe  great 
meeting  at  Willis'  Booms,  on  Soy.  26,  1867,  for  the  Extension  of 
Missions  in  India.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford's  eloquent  and  stirring 
speech  may  here  be  found  is  full. 


Seemg  and   Searing;  or,   Firtt  Jmpreuiont  in   2faiai,     By  A.  Sf, 

Edinburgh  ;  Grant.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 
This  little   book    i»   reprioted  with   additions   fr^m  tbe   Mitiiot^ 
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Ftdd,  and  we  suppose  it  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  We  commenl 
it  to  them  in  the  present  ah&pe.  Anr  profits  which  arise  from  the 
Bale  will  be  devoted  to  the  Church  and  Mission  at  the  Umlazi. 


We  tiave  received  from  Messrs.  lUTington,  I.  Sermwu  Frtaehed  in 
the  Cathedral  Churehti  of  Chiehttter,  Qiouce*t«r,  and  Bangor,  and  *»  iKt 
ChapeU  Eoyal,  by  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Some 
of  them  were  preached  as  far  back  as  1814.  There  is  a  very  vigoroM 
Preface  written  in  the  Bishop's  eighty-fifth  year.  We  shall  gUdly 
welcome  the  second  volume,  which  be  intends  to  publish,  *'  should 
this  experiment  not  prove  a  failure,  and  should  it  please  (rod  to  add 
a  few  months  to  a  long  life."  2.  Qu^tee  Chapel  Serwwna.  By  the  Deaa 
of  Canterbury.  Tols.  VI.  and  VII.  The  two  concluding  Sermons  of 
Vol.  VII.  are  those  with  which  the  preacher  took  farewell  of  bis 
flock.  3.  The  Indian  Mutinia,  their  Caam,  and  Seatontfor  National 
HumHiation.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Garrison  Chapel,  Parkborst, 
by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Hobson. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  1.  Parka'» 
Chwvh  Calendar  and  Genertd  Atmanadc,  for  1858.  This  is  a  very 
useful  publication,  which  we  heartily  recommend.  2.  Sermons  on 
the  Fettivah.  By  Bishop  Armstrong  (2d  Edition).  A  beanttfol 
book.  3.  The  Purgcstorff  tf  Priaonert.  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley. 
A  very  interesting  pamphlet,  sometimes  oddly  written,  on  the 
sutgect  of  an  intermediate  stage  between  Imprisonment  and  complete 
Freedom.  The  author  says  that  the  title  was  not  adopted  "  witbout 
much  prayer."  4.  A  Calendar  of  Laton*  ftr  Every  Day  in  the  Tear. 
By  Lord  Nelson.  Compiled  for  use  with  his  book  of  Family  Prayer, 
and  likely  to  be  otherwise  Qseful.  5,  A  Charge.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  We  need  only  mention  tfais  invaluable  document  6.  On 
£uchariMical  Adoration.  By  the  Bev.  John  Keble.  7.  TheCkaracUr 
and  Place  <^  WidUift  at  a  Seformer.  By  Herbert  Cowell  An  Enay 
which  obtained  the  Sianhope  Prize,  in  185?.  8.  Notts  on  the  Qoipel 
of  St.  John,  a»  tran^ated  by  "  Five  Clergymen^  By  the  Rev.  Thoa. 
Wade.  S.  A  Lecture  on  India,  toiih  etpecial  nifirence  to  Cattt,  By 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gillom. 

We  desire  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  a  great  and  needful  Home 
Mission.  1.  A  tittle  Tract  has  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  Sowe  of  Mercy  at  Shipmeadow,  near  Beedet. 
By  a  Lady.  (J,  H.  and  J.  Parker  ;  Priest,  Norwich.)  Any  proceeds 
from  the  sale  will  be  given  to  the  Building  Fund  of  the  House  of 
Mercy.  2.  Addrut  to  Penitentt  at  St.  Jameii  Home  for  PenUentg, 
WhOdone,  Middlesex.  By  the  Bev.  R.  R.  Button.  (Skeffington.) 
We  conunend  the  pamphlet  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
'Institution  is  much  needed,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  support  it  can 
receive. 

A  Cwnspoodencs  between  the  Rev.  Jdin  W^Mi  of  ^a  RomMt 
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(^UuUe  Chxpt^,  Doritend,  and  the  B«t.  J.  Oldknow,  D.D.,  of 
Bordetlej-,  hu  latelj  been  pubUahed  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co, 
which  doea  not  place  the  former  gentleman  in  a  veiy  enviable 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  Sermon  preached  in  Dr.  Oldknow'a 
dmreh,  by  ^a»  Bav.  J.  B.  Lann  ;  Tke  Sm  of  the  Ag9 — CompronuM 
(Huten.) 

Me^ra.  Hosley  have  completed  The  Monthly  PaekA,  YoL  XIY., 
and  the  Magatiate  far  the  ^otMg,  for  1857  ;   both  deservedly  fa- 


We  baT«  received  fr<»n  Messrs.  HacmiUan  Suth  and  her  Frimdt, 
a  Story  far  6irU :  a  book  Ukely  to  be  useful. 


iSoIonfal,  JpoTc^,  anb  l^mt  Xtb». 


Trk  Bishop  of  NnwotnrDLAMD  consecrated  seven  divrches  in  the 
year  1857,  two  of  them  on  the  Lahrador.  He  intends  to  visit  Ber- 
muds  in  January,  and  to  remain  there  till  May.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Soeiely  for  PrvmaUng  Chnilian  Knowledge,  the  Bishop  says, — "  We 
have  placed  a  very  nice  coped  stone  over  gentle  Rani's  grav^ 
with  lua  neme,  8ec.,  on  one  side,  end  on  the  otiber,  <  Blessed  are  the 
yooi  in  ftpirit,  for  tiieirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  We  have  also 
erected  a  baodEome  coped  tomb  over  the  late  Archdeacon's  grave, 
with  his  nuee,  Ac.,  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  other  side,  '  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Tea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do 
fblbw  tb«m.'  " 

The  Biahopa  of  Nor^  Scotia  and  Hvron  left  England  for  theiz 
Dioceaes,  December  5tb,  in  the  Royal  mail  steam-shtp  Caiiada. 

Mr.  Freeman,  long  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleysn 
MisBKH]  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  has  resigned  that  office,  and  has  been 
appnnted  Commandant  of  James  Fort,  Accra. 
The  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  sailed  for  St  Helena. 
The  foundation  stone  of  Pitt  Town  Church,  on  the  Bawkesbnry, 
was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Stdrkt,  on  Thursday,  July  80th.  The 
weather  was  so  stormy  that  it  was  feared  by  the  parishioners  that  the 
Bishop  would  not  be  able  to  keep  his  appointment — for  commnnicatian 
with  the  neighbouring  towns  was  stopped,  and  the  post  was  not  forth- 
coming. The  Hawkesbury  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  people 
•oog^t  safety  on  the  hoose-tops.  But  the  Bishop  and  his  servant 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
proceed  by  the  road,  he  had  tamed  bacK  and  stru^  through  the  bush, 
and  after  some  time  arrived  at  X^tt  Town  by  a  way  that  he  had  not 
before  travelled. 

The  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Tabhakia  assembled  on  Michaelmaa 
Day,  and  continued  till  October  7th.  We  hope  in  a  futnre  number  to 
Bin  the  Beaolntions  which  were  passed  at  the  Synod. 
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SoaiETT  POB  Prohotiro  CHBisTiiir  KK0WI.KDOB. — Toetdaf, 
Deetmher  Itt,  lt3S7. — The  Bishop  of  Montkbai.  in  the  Cbair. — A 
letter  from  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Madbas  vaa  read,  dated  Medras, 
October  10,  1857.  He  thus  writes  of  the  Missions  of  the  Society  fw 
Ote  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel  at  Cawnpore  and  Delhi : — 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  venerable  SociHy  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Qotpel  lioa  determined  to  renew  these  Missions.  Ob,  it  will  be  ft 
fertile  soil  which  has  been  watered  with  the  precious  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs — men  too,  as  I  can  testify,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themselves  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  if,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
ease,  their  deaths  will  produce  a  glorious  efiect  in  the  barvest  of  souls 
that  will  be  reaped  frem  it,  the  object  for  which  thej  lived  and  died 
will  be  secured.  They  being  dead  will  yet  continue  to  speak  in  all 
coming  time. 

There  are  two  fact»  resulting  from  this  mntiny  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  forgotten,  viz.  that  wherever  Christian  influence  moat  pre- 
vailed, there  bas  been  least  cause  for  fear,  and  most  attachment  to 
oar  government;  and  where  there  has  been  most  jealousy  to  keep  men 
fVom  its  influence,  there  the  violence  and  bad  paaaions  of  the  mating 
have  been  most  prevalent," 

The  Secretaries  stated  that  supplies  of  books  had  been  furnished 
gratuitously  for  the  use  of  troops  sailing  for  India,  The  Sianding 
Committee  was  requested  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this 
resolution  into  effect,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  report  to  tbe 
Board  on  the  subject. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Montdkal,  dated  79,  Pali 
Uall,  November  17, 1857,  requesting  a  grant  towards  the  new  cathedral 
of  Montreal,  which  was  commenced  in  May  last.  The  Bishop 
says  : — "  A  new  and  excellent  site  has  been  obtained,  and  the  coat 
of  the  building,  when  ready  for  service,  will  be  about  85,0002, 
13,000!.  waa  received  for  insurance  on  tbe  old  building,  and  10,000^ 
for  the  old  site,  from  which  last  sum  we  must  deduct  3,0001.  for  the 
new  site,  leaving  us  20,000!. ;  and  I  expect  iliat  about  10,000!.  will 
be  collected  va  the  Diocese.  Before' I  left  Montreal,  in  August,  I 
had  obtained  subsoriptious  in  the  city  amounting  to  a  little  over 
4,000!, ;  and  I  have  heard  since  that  2,562!.  more  had  been  received, 
and  the  coUections  were  still  proceeding,  though  somewhat  dwcked^ 
for  a  while,  by  the  present  commercial  distreaa." 

Tbe  Standing  Committee  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  move  at 
tlie  next  General  Meeting  that  500/.  be  granted  towards  the  cathedral 
of  Montreal. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Colombo,  in  a  letter,  dated  St.  Thomas's  Collegr„ 
Colombo,  Sept,  21, 1857,  reported  very  favourably  both  of  the  College 
and  the  Collegiate  School.  The  Board  granted  10!.  towards  a  Chapel 
at  Dandoogama,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Colombo. 

A  letter  was  read  from  tbe  Bishop  of  Cafetowit,  dated  Bishop's 
Court,  August  22,  1857,  stating  that  he  is  raising  anorher  Mission 
school,  at  a  coat  of  320!.,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  Paarl  district. 
Ifission  services  will  be  held  in  i^  and  he  has  an  «zfidl«nt  teacbe^ 
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•Iraadj  working  in  the  pUce,  and  gathering  both  achocA  vtA  coogre- 
gatim.     The  Board  agreed  to  grant  ISL 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  dated  EknkanTeni, 
Maritxbnrg,  Aug.  10,  1857,  soliciting  a  grant  for  Ladiamith — a  dif- 
ferent place  from  Ladiainttli  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown.  The  Board 
agreed  to  grant  801.  towards  a  church  at  Ladismith. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  Sept.  9,  1857,  the  Biahop  said, — 
"  ilj  excellent  Archdeacon  ha^i  suffered  a  serioui  loss  b;  Sre ;  a 
little  girl,  who  was  Btaying  with  MIbb  Mackenzie,  having  accidentally 
ut  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  cottage  in  which  they  dwelt  at  the  Umhlali, 
which  in  a  few  roinutea  was  in  a  hopeless  state  of  conflagration.  The 
Archdeacon  and  his  sisters  have  lost  a  good  denl  of  personal  properCj. 
Bat  what  they  meet  regret  is  the  destruction  of  almost  all  the  church 
furnitore  wherewith  the  little  room  was  fitted  up  under  their  roof, 
which  served  as  the  place  of  public  worship,  for  daily  prayer  and 
Sunday  aerrices,  for  all  the  people  at  the  Umhlali.  Uany  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  hare  been  lost.  As  the  Archdeacon  and  his  two  sisters 
conduct  a  Dajt-a^ool  for  the  white  children  at  the  Umhlali,  as  well  as 
instmct  nBtire  children  gratuitously,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
Society  «viU  kindly  make  a  grant  to  supply  him,  as  far  as  may  be, 
with  the  books  he  requires  for  public  worship  and  for  education." 
A  grant  was  made  to  the  value  of  10^. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Fbkderictok,  in  a  letter  dated  Fredericton,  Nor. 
10^  1S57,  wrote  as  follows.: — 

"  I  have  just  completed  a  long  and  laborious  visitatioD  of  a  great 
part  of  my  extensive  diocese,  having  begun  it  on  the  11th  of  June, 
and  finiabed,  with  a  short  interval  of  rest,  on  the  25tb  of  Ootober. 
On  that  day,  in  the  small  parish  of  Kingston,  I  confirmed  107  persona, 
bung  the  largest  number  I  have  ever  bad.  Jn  the  course  of  my 
vintati<»>  I  also  con6nned  several  very  aged  persona,  one  of  eighty 
years,  one  of  eighty-four,  being  also  blind,  one  of  seventy,  whom 
I  b^ticed,  eonflrmed,  and  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  same 
day,  and  one  of  eighty-nine,  wbo  walked  three  miles  to  be  confirmed, 
with  bis  daughter-in-law,  two  children,  and  five  grandchildren,  all 
confirmed  at  the  same  time.  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been 
ttronger  in  health  than  usuid,  and  never  bad,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
gratifying  visitation.  In  our  small  and  very  scattered  flocka  there  are 
asoy  aigna  of  spiritnal  life  and  eamestooRs  ;  and  I  trust  all  of  them 
are  .learning  their  duty  better  to  the  Churoh  of  which  they  are  by 
God's  grace  members. 

I  aLo  confirmed  105  in  the  cathedral,  of  whom  thirty  were  soldiera 
of  H.M.  76tb  regiment,  now  gone  home.  Total  number  confirmed, 
896,  being  more  than  I  have  ever  confirmed  before  in  this  tour. 
Miles  travelled,  1,260  ;  addre^sesand  sermons,  50 ;  besides  my  regular 
dnty  at  the  cathedral  in  the  intervals." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Archdeacon  Abrabak,  applying  for  Maori 
Pr^er-bDiAa>  loqairing  if,  on  his  purchasing  copies  to  the  value  of 
20L,  the  Sodety  would  make  a  gratuitous  grant  of  a  further  supply. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Society  would  grant  copies  to  the  value 
ofSM. 
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SOOUTT  POB  THE  FSOPAOATIOK  Or  THB  GOSPSL. — Friday,  IkeeM^ 
her  l%th. — The  Bishop  or  Jamaica,  in  the  Ohair.  The  TreaMirer'c 
Clerk  stated  that  the  Oeneral  Becdptg  of  the  Society  to  the  end  of 
November  amoonted  to  86,6872. ;  for  India,  3,0951. ;  making  the  tot^ 
of  receipts  39,762J1  The  payments  during  the  same  time  amounted 
to  67,S54/^,  being  an  excess  of  expenditare  over  receipts  of  28,072^ 
This  »boffB  the  necessity  of  a  working  fund,  and  ^  eari}/  remittanctt 
from  Diitriet  Seeretaria  and  Treamtrtrt. 

An  interesting  letter,  dated  September  9,  1857,  was  read  from  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  in  which  be  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  Visita- 
tion of  the  Coast  Dbtrict  of  the  Dioceae.  He  asked  for  a  grant  of 
2iQL  a-year  to  enable  Archdeacon  Mackenzie  to  establish  a  Misaion 
Station  on  the  Zulu  border,  which  he  may  be  able  to  step  over  into 
the  Znlu  territory.  The  Secretary  read  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mitnonary  Society,  on  tha 
proposal  of  joint  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Cawnpore  Memorial 
Cbaroli.  The  Church  Mittionary  Society  declined  the  proposal.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  make  co-operation  the  more 
easy,  the  Soctety  for  ike  Propagation  of  the  Oo^d  bad  determined  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  a  bye-law. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Giemmerer,  an  old  and 
valued  Missionary  of  the  Sodety  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras  should 
be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  for  a  time,  to  St  Augusdne's 
College,  if  duly  qualiSed  for  admission.  Two  Oriental  Jubile« 
Seholarsbipa  at  the  College  were  adjudged  to  Meeaia.  Bonnaud  and 
Wilkinson.  Grants  were  made  to  enable  the  following  Students  of  ths 
College  to  proceed  to  the  Dioceses  to  which  they  have  been  assigned: 
Hr.  Good  to  Nova  Sootia,  Mr.  Follard  to  Fredericton,  Mr.  Milner  to 
Gmfaamstown,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  to  Capetown.  The  Ecv.  B.  Dowson 
was  appointed  Missionary  to  Vancouver's  leland ;  and  a  resolution^ 
served  by  the  Kev.  B.  Belcher,  was  passed,  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Finance  Committee  would  be  able  to  recommend  next  year  an 
increase  in  the  grant,  so  that  a  second  Missionary  might  be  sent. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  EIrington  was  qipointed  Organising  Secretary  for 
Ireland  ;  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Chowne,  Travelling  Secretary  in  England. 
A  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  in  the  District  of  St.  G^trid, 
Pimlico,  was  presented  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Belcher,  the  Incumbent  The 
remlutioQ  slated  that  it  waa  abs«Jutely  necessary,  for  the  effeetnal 
spreading  of  the  G<Mpel  in  India,  that  the  Episcopate  should  be 
largely  extended.  It  waa  stated  that  a  similar  opinion  had  lately  been 
very  clearly  expressed  by  the  members  of  Sion  College. 

The  Adjourned  Meeting  for  the  Extension  of  Missions  in  India 
was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  December  16th,  and  was 
well  attended.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  in  the  Chair.  The  Beso- 
Intions  were  moved  and  seconded  by  Lord  J.  Manners,  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  the  Rev.  Professor  Slater,  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta 
3.  G.  Hubbard.  Esq.,  the  Bev,  T.  J.  Bowsell,  and  the  Ven.  Arch, 
deacon  Abraham,  of  New  Zealand. 
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FEBRUARY,  1858. 


EARLY  EFFORTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN 
CONNEXION  WITH  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  THE  EAST. 

Is  a  former  paper"  we  brouglit  down  our  review  of  the  early 
hiatorr  of  the  coonexioTi  between  England  and  Constantinople 
Bad  the  Enat,  to  the  date  of  the  eBtabliBbment  of  the  Levant 
Company,  in  1581. 

It  appeared  that  from  the  very  first  outburst  almost  of  that 
commercial  enterpriae,  which  characterised  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  and  the  whole  brilliant  rera  of  Eliiabeth,  there 
wwethoughtful  Christian  men  who  were  watching  carefully  this 
new  development  of  the  nation's  strength,  and  who  succeeded, 
ia  no  small  d^ree,  in  guiding  it  with  a  Christian  aim  and  to 
s  rriigions  purpose.  Richard  Hakluyt,  one  of  the  very  foremost 
of  these  good  men,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  making  British  commerce  the 
wal  forerunner  of  the  Gospel  and  Church  of  Christ- 
Bat  it  seems  no  less  clear  that  his  efforts  were  met  and 
lecondcd  by  an  earnest  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  if 
coDinerce  were  not  sanctified  to  God,  it  must  needs  be  a  cnrse 
uid  not  a  blessing ;  and  so,  as  we  traced  in  some  detail,  the 
trading  companies  of  the  day  natunil1y,as  it  were,  and  willingly 
"wdated  together  merchants  and  clergy  in  the  new  corpo- 
rations. Before  the  bold  "  venture  "  set  forth,  sermons  were 
preached  in  London  churches  to  the  partners  in  the  enterprise; 
on  the  return  of  the  successful  fleets,  special  services  of  thanks- 
ginng  were  gladly  observed ;  and,  in  the  first  treaty  between 

'  See  April,  1807. 
NO.  CXZTIII.  E 
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Elizabeth  and  the  Sultan  Murad,  the  security  of  trade  and  the 
release  of  Christian  captives  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turk, 
were  the  two  equally  prominent  subjects  of  our  national  contract. 

To  the  chartered  Levant  Company,  it  seems  right  to  assign  a 
very  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  British  commeFce ; 
and  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  great  trading  compa- 
oies  of  England,  as  its  annals  are  not  wholly  unrecorded,  and  as 
it  has  so  remarkable  a  connexion  in  its  original  character,  with 
that  famous  corporntiou,  whose  past  policy  and  present  existence 
are  one  of  the  pressing  interests  of  our  own  day,  we  may  per> 
liap3  venture,  without  wearying  our  readers  with  au  ill-timed 
story,  to  give  a  rather  detailed  account  of  it.' 

The  Company  was  establishedj  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
1581  ;  it  received  a  second  charter  in  1592;  its  powers  were 
again  enlarged  in  1643.  During  the  Commonwealth  it  seems 
to  have  been  unmolested,  and  from  this  period  onwards  to  the 
final  surrender  of  its  charter  in  1825,  its  fortunes  varied  greatly 
in  point  of  commercial  prosperity ;  but  it  is  most  honourably 
conspicuous  for  the  successfiU  efforts  of  its  agenta  in  enlar^ug 
the  field  of  our  knowledge,  for  the  special  services  of  some  of 
its  political  representatives  in  our  national  intercourse  with  the 
great  Mahometan  power,  for  its  memorable  contributions  to 
medical  science,  and  no  less,  we  rejoice  to  add,  for  the  witness 
which  it  rendered  to  Christian  truth  and  practice  by  the  reKnhw 
Christian  worship  which  it  maintained  in  its  various  factories  at 
Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Algiers,  for 
its  careful  choice  of  chaplains,  some  of  them  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  of  their  day ;  and  for  the  foundation  which 
it  laid  by  all  these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  tone  of  its 
home  management,  and  of  its  foreign  residents,  for  that  reputa- 
tion which  we  trust,  in  the  main,  belongs  to  the  English  name 
in  the  East. 

But  we  must  illustrate  this  general  summary  with  a  few  par- 
ticulars. The  Company  in  its  more  settled  state  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  "  about  eight  hundred  persons  who  resided  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Levant,  and  the 
name  of  a  '  Turkey  merchant '  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
for  opulence  and  character  in  the  commercial  world.  Every  one 
was  admissible  into  it,  who  paid  such  a  reasonable  and  pro- 
portionable sum  as  was  necessary  for  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  the  trade  itself.    It  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 


it  QoTemor  of  the  Coiporatioii.  Then  (eemi  no  reuon  to  question  tbe  *eca- 
nej  or  the  Btotoments.  Mr.  AnderBon*!  "HUtoi7  of  tbe  ColonUl  Church  "  hu 
■1m  been  of  mneh  dm  to  nt. 
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TeswU  trading  to  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Rppointed  and  paid  an  ambassador,  eecretary,  chaplains,  phy- 
siciam,  consuls^"  at  the  iive  places  above  mentioned,  "et 
the  expense  of  £15,000  a  year,"  and  at  Smyrna  at  least 
liad  provided  a  chapel  and  a  hospital.  Of  its  religious  votTl 
and  its  chaplains,  we  vill  speak  in  a  moment.  As  to  its  other 
office,  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  the  list  of  its  ambassa- 
Aon,  to  the  mention  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  resident 
(in  1716)  at  Constantinople,  the  husband  of  the  famous  Lady 
Uary,  whose  boldness  ia  the  well-known  case  of  her  own  child  led 
to  the  introduction  from  the  East  of  inoculation,  and  of  Sir  James 
Porter,  in  1746,  who  published  "  ObserTHtions  on  the  Laws  and 
Govemmejit  of  the  Turks,"  a  book  which  was  long  very  highly 
esteemed  for  its  "  great  accuracy ;"  and,  lastly,  of  the  Earl  of 
£1^0.  in  1801,  to  whom  we  owe  the  possession  of  the  "  marbles" 
which  bear  his  name. 

Out  of  many  other  worthy  members  or  administrators  of  this 
company  we  must,  for  the  rest,  mention  only  three.  Sir  Paul 
Elcaut  was  consul  at  Smyrna,  af^er  the  Itestoration,  wliere  he 
resided  for  eleven  years ;  by  the  direction  of  Charles  II.,  hs 
compose^  amongst  other  works,  his  famous  book,  "  The  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1678,  and  translated  into  moat  of  the  European  lau- 
gutges.  Another  consul  at  the  same  place,  William  Sberard, 
iu  1702,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
established  »i  Smyrna  the  first  botanic  garden  kuonn  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  is  still  more  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  Botanical  Professorship  at  Osford ;  lastly,  Alexander  Kussell, 
appointed  in  1740  physician  to  the  factory  at  Aleppo,  during 
the  fifteen  years  that  he  passed  there,  greatly  "ingratiated  him- 
self," we  are  toU,  "  both  with  the  natives  and  with  foreigners," 
and  amongst  many  other  services  he  seems  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  general  medical  science  by  his  "  History  of  the 
Plague,"  and  his  "  Natural  History  of  Aleppo." 

There  must  have  been  much  high  principle,  much  public  spirit, 
and  much  real  benevolence  at  work,  as  well  as  great  discrimi- 
nation and  judgment,  when  a  company  mainly  established  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  lias  such  trophies,  amongst  many  others,  to 
bring  forward  on  the  part  of  its  accredited  servants;  and  we  must 
erer  remember  that  all  this  was  taking  place  in  times  of  great 
pditical  convulsion,  or  of  actual  warfare  at  home,  when  public 
opinicm  had  but  little  influence,  and  when  the  Church  was 
straggling  almost  for  its  very  life.  But  we  have  very  imper- 
fectly stated  the  case  in  these  particulars.  Science  and  litera- 
tnre  owe  not  a  little  to  the  Levant  Company ;  but  the  cause  of 
Christiuiity  is  still  more  indebted  to  it.  This  illustrious  body 
E  2 
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of  mefcbRnts  from  the  very  first  dared  to  confess  Christ  openly 
and  faithfully  before  the  unbeliever. 

Bat  before  we  enter  npon  a  part  of  the  luhject  -wiutsb.  seema 
more  properly  to  belong  to  this  journal,  ve  cannot  forbear  to 
touch  upon  a  circumstance  which  connects  the  origin  of  the 
Levant  Company  rather  singularly  with  some  of  the  works,  one 
especially,  of  the  moat  illustrious  name  in  English  literature, 

England  had  been  very  slow  to  enter  npon  the  Eastern  trad^ 
though  Jonkinson,  as  we  have  seen,  had  visited  Aleppo  as  early 
as  15S3,  and  had  obtained  on  the  spot  from  Sultan  Solyman 
himself  an  instrument  of  "safie  conduct  or  pririlege  for  unmo- 
lested trading  there,  to  pay  no  more  than  the  French  and 
Venetians  did,"  Bat  the  Levant  waters  were  greatly  infested 
with  African  pirates,  "  who  were  exceedingly  fierce  and  cruel 
to  all  Christians  who  fell  into  their  hands ; "  and  so  it  befel, 
that  our  countrymen  were  contented  to  leave  this  new  channel 
of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  great 
Adriatic  republic,  who  had  long  availed  themselves  of  it.  South- 
ampton had  been  appointed  the  dep6t  for  Oriental  goods;  and  to 
this  town  a  vessel  was  sent  every  year  by  the  Venetiansj  laden 
with  the  merchandise  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  Those 
vessels  were  called  "  argosies,  irom  the  town  of  BfLgnsa,'  where 
they  were  built."  They  resembled  Spanish  galleons,  and  were 
of  considerable  size  and  strength  for  traffic  and  defence,  and  so 
were  very  unmanageable,  and  liable  to  accidents.'  Anderson,  in 
his  "History  of  Commerce,"  tells  us  that  one  such  "  rich  argo^, 
on  ber  passage  to  Southampton,  was  lost  near  the  Ide  of  Wight 
with  all  her  cargo  and  passengers ;"  and  from  henceforward  the 
Venetians  never  would  send  another,  and  the  English  were  com- 
pelled to  go  themselves  in  search  of  the  commodities  before 
supplied  to  them.  The  Commercial  Treaty  of  1681,  already 
referred  to,  followed  very  shortly  afler  this,  and  witti  it  the 
estabbshment  of  the  Levant  Companv. 

Now,  onr  readers  will  remember  that  a  prindpal  indd«Bt  in 

'  So  Sir  Pinl  Siotat  girtt  the  etjinalog?,  "Aigotitt  oomipUjr  ht  Bagade*, 
■blp*  of  °*rnn  i"  ia  the  ncoUfction  of  "  Ibii  LibarDia  inter  kllk  uftTianii''  tc,  tu 
wf  Dolbing  of  ibe  RuLhorit;  of  the  accompliahed  causal  ■(  Sm^rni,— we  eoDfees 
wa  think  it  more  resiottabla  to  tnppose  tb«  n&me  derived  from  the  place  where 
these  galloja  were  fint  built  or  known,  than  with  Topa  mi  JoboMii,  to  trsae  it 
to  the  Teasel  of  the  Argotiaala. 
*  Sbakipeuo  hut  described  them  in  the  opening  of  the  Mcr^ant  nf  ftniet :  — 
"  Your  mind  ig  toulug  on  the  ocean ; 
Tbero  where  four  areoeiea  with  ponly  sail, 
Like  eignion  and  rich  barghen  ia  llie  fiood, 
'e  the  pageants  of  tlie  sea. 
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the  "  Meroliant  of  Venice,"  written  according  to  Malone  ia 
15&4,  bnt  apparently  on  most  sufficient  evidence  not  later  than 
1598^  turns  upon  the  loss  of  an  "  argosy ;"  and  it  haa  been  con- 
jectured, with  some  considemble  plausibility  at  least,  that  thii 
was  the  Teiy  ship  lost  about  ten,  possibly  only  six,  years  before, 
— an  erent  which  may  well  have  been  in  every  one's  mouth.  We 
will  Tentnre  to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  our  great 
dramaUst's  famous  play. 
Antonio's  two  friends  allude  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  argosy: — 

"  I  Kuoned  nib  a  Freacbman  jeiterdkj', 
Who  told  me,— in  the  urrow  om  U»t  part 
The  Vreoch  uid  Eogliflb,  there  niicarried 
A  Twiel  of  oat  country,  richly  ftnoght : 
I  thought  npoa  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wuh'd  in  silence  that  it  vera  not  hla." — 

Mtrchant  of  Ttnict,  Art  II.  8c  8. 

AgtuD,  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Third  Act — 
"  What  news  on  the  Rialto  t    Whj,  yet  it  livea  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio 
bath  a  eblp  of  rich  lading  irreck'd  on  the  narrow  uai,— the  Qoodwiui,  I  think, 
tbey  call  iLe  place ;  a  very  daDgerooi  flat,  and  blal;  when  the  careaaes  of  many 
a  tall  ship  Ufl  buried." 

Our  refiders  may  hardly  approve  such  a  digression ;  but  the 
possible  coincidence,  at  least,  of  the  origin  of  the  Company  of 
which  wc  are  writing,  and  of  one  of  the  wonderful  plays  of 
Shakapeare,  iroja.  the  same  event  in  our  olden  commerce, 
seemed  an  excuse  for  it.  And  the  quotations  just  made,  and 
the  allnsiona  to  two  other  plays,  yet  to  come,  will  have  their 
use,  if  they  at  all  help  to  bring  before  our  minds  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  the  topics  of  general  interest  in  that  distant 
age,  the  form  and  shape  and  colours  of  which  we  must  try  to 
reproduce  before  we  can  enter  at  all  into  its  real  life  and  spirit. 
The  excitement  and  the  consequences  of  the  wreck  of  the  great 
Venetian  "  argosy"  from  the  East,  may  bave  stirred  Christian 
heroea  as  well  as  merchant  adventurers  to  look  out  beyond 
Sngland  for  a  field  of  new  exertion,  and  to  meditate  on  the 
condition  of  the  old  cities  of  Asia.  At  any  rate,  that  excitement 
is  a  very  probable  account  of  Shakspeare's  introduction  of  the 
inddent  into  the  plot  of  his  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  the  Company,  and  to  regard 
them  now  as  they  relate  to  the  social  and  religious  condition  of 
the  several  factories. 

Aleppo,  to  which  we  must  at  present  confine  our  remarks^ 
was  apparently  the  chief  scene  of  their  first  great  enterprise. 
This  city,  fallen  as  it  is  now  from  its  ancient  fame  and  import- 
ance when  it  ranked  in  the  Ottoman  empire  nest  after  Constan- 
tinople, Cairo  and  Damascus,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
seventeenth  centoiy,  a  great  emporium  of  commerce,  and  Btjll 
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one  highway  to  the  East  Tn^ea,  It  is  hest  for  n»  to  follow  the 
description  of  those  who  saw  it  in  the  times  of  which  we  write. 

"  In  Aleppo,"  says  a  voyager,  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  about  1583, 
"  there  are  resident  divers  merchants  and  factors  of  all  nations, 
as  Italians,  French,  English,  Armenians,  Turks  and  Moors, 
every  man  having  his  religion  apart,  and  paying  tribute  imto 
the  great  Turk.  In  that  town  there  is  a  great  traSicke,  for  that 
from  thence  twice  every  year  there  travel  great  companies  of 
people  and  camels  unto  India,  Persia,  Arabia."  "  I  departed," 
says  another  writer,  cited  by  the  same  worthy  compiler,  "  out 
of  London  in  the  ship  called  Tiger,^  on  Shrove  Monday,  1583. 
Aleppo  is  the  greatest  place  for  traffic  for  a  dry  {sic)  town,  that 
is  in  all  those  parts ;  for  thither  resort  Jews,  Nestorians  [sic), 
Persians,  Armenians,  Egyptians,  and  many  sorts  of  Christians, 
and  enjoy  freedom  of  their  consciences,  and  bring  thither  many 
kinds  of  merchandise."  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  town:  — 
"  The  eastle  hath  a  garrison  of  four  or  five  hundred  Janissaries ; 
and  four  miles  round  about  are  goodly  gardens  and  vineyards,' 
and  trees  which  bear  goodly  fruit,  near  unto  the  river's  ode, 
which  is  but  small ;  the  town  is  greatly  peopled." 

Our  last  witness  shall  be  the  first  chaplain  of  the  Factory,  at 
least  the  first  whose  name  is  recorded.  Charles  Bobson  was  a 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  his  "  News  from  Aleppo" 
is  still  extant ;  he  appears  to  have  entered  upon  his  duties  about 
1 628,  but  he  writes  in  a  rather  different  strain,  which  seems  very 
characteristic  of  the  general  feeling  «f  the  time  about  the  Turks. 
"The  country,"  he  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  his  countrymen,  "is 
a  part  of  Syria,  and  aboundeth,  as  of  old,  with  superfluity  of  ell 
necessaries,  unhappy  in  nothing,  but  in  the  cursed  lords  of  it, 
the  Turks;  the  land  cries  out  on  the  slothfulness  of  the  owners, 
and  the  unhusbanded  plains  for  many  miles  together  blame 
their  stupidity.  The  lord,  when  it  pleaseth  Him,  will  cast  out 
these  usurpers,  and  I  hope  and  pray  restore  it  to  the  true 
owners,  the  Christians."  However,  he  continues,  "The  city  of 
Aleppo  standeth  in  a  valley,  which  seemeth  to  contend  vritli 
itself  whether  it  should  be  more  pleasant  or  fruitful — for  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  the  concourse  of  people,  it  is  an  epitome 

'  "Her  hnibuid'i  to  Aleppo  gone,  muler  of  the  ' Tiger.'"— If ocbfi.    Tho 

Crmllcl  pMMtge  U  cartsinl;  tmuiing— if  it  be  not  »  hint,  which  comnentrnton 
T«  not  enoDgb  troiked  oni,  of  \a«  great  po«Vi  application  ot  colcntpom? 
Botdenta, 

'  A  later  writer  (Eneyc.  Britann.  edit  Sib)  ■■;■ :— "  The  cbief  attncUoni  of 
AleDpo  are  its  gaidcnR,  vhich  extend  contiDUOusIy  about  tueke  mile*  toDtb-evt 
ofUie  cil;."  TaTernier,  in  1670,  CBllnaled  the  populaUon  at  acs.OOO;  Bnmtll, 
In  tiM  laat  centui;,  at  SSG.OCn,  of  ahiih  200,000  wen  HtbanmediBf.— P««oy 
Ogel,  Art,  " Ualeb,"  Alrppc 
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of  the  whole  world ;"  we  must  add  the  graphic,  if  not  Tery 
charitable,  atimm&ry,  "there  scarce  heing  a  aation  of  the  old 
world  (except  that  all-hated  Spaniard)  who  hath  not  aome 
trading  here ;  men  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  religion!, 
Georgians,  Nestoriana,  Cophtate  {tic),  Armenians,  the  profane 
Turk  and  his  bawling  devotion." 

Such,  according  to  eye-witnessea  of  the  time,  waa  the  great 
Asiatic  city,  the  first  home,  perhaps,  of  the  Reformed  Worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  aa  it  was  faithfully  following  England'a 
expanding  commerce.  Wc  have  dwelt  on  its  site,  and  motley 
population,  and  thoroughly  Oriental  character,  because  all  these 
were  bo  many  inSuences  which  must  have  told  upon  the  minds 
of  the  ^English  strangers;  and  all  were  tending  to  deepen  the 
experience,  and  roose  up  the  yearnings  of  Christian  hearts. 
They  saw  indeed  no  ordinary  city,  and  no  common  prospect. 
Antioch,  the  mother  Church  of  the  Oentile  world,  lay  very  near 
it;  but  Antioch  was  now  of  no  political  importance  whatever, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  was  in  ruins ;  some  SOO  miles  south  yoa 
might  visit  Damascus,  the  other  great  memorial  city  of  the 
Apoatle  of  the  Western  World ;  Aleppo  itself  still  hore  traces 
of  the  terrible  invasion  of  Timour,  and  the  more  recent  con- 
qoests  of  Selim  had  not  effaced  the  traditions  of  the  former 
ruthless  devastation.  Above  all,  Jerusalem  bounded  the  farthest 
horiaon  of  hope  and  interest :  and  Maundrell  and  his  companions 
were  not  the  only  generation  of  English  residents  who  felt  that 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  was  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
duty  while  they  were  in  the  East.'  Bat  all  these  old  historic 
memoriest  even  the  Scriptural  and  Primitive  associations,  must 
have  been,  to  auch  men  as  became  immediately  chaplains  at 
Aleppo,  fiar  less  powerful  and  less  impressive  than  the  sight  of 
that  Babel  city  as  it  lay  actually  before  them,  "  the  men  of  all 
religions,  and  the  many  kinds  of  Christians,"  and  the  Turk  over 
them  all.  We  have  he^rd  how  Robson  felt ;  can  we  doubt  that 
in  this  respect,  too,  Shakspcare  appealed  to  a  chord  in  hia 
ctmntrymen's  hearts,  to  which  they  would  respond? 
" !d  Aleppo  oDM, 

WlieK  B  QullgnsDt  ud  x  lurboncd  Turk, 

B«al  ft  Venetian  and  traduced  tbe  Sttta, 

I  look  bj  the  lliroal  tbe  cirenmciBed  df  g-. 

And  uaota  hln— thus."— CUcI/o. 
It  was  in  n  place  of  such  importance,  and  with  so  many 
opportunities,  that  a  British  factory,  with  Chaplains  of  the 
Church  of  England  attached  to  it,  was  established,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Never, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  has  our  country  been  more  worthily 
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represented  before  etraUgtrs,  aevec  has  ta  Kmwkftble  a  bUccdi- 
sioD  of  clergymen,  eminent  both  for  their  zeal  and  piety,  and  iw 
their  learning,  commended  tlie  Church,  of  which  they  were  the 
.ornnmeots,  to  the  respect  of  those  who  belonged  to  other  com- 
munions,  and  to  the  attention  and  enquiry  even  of  the  nnbeliever. 

Their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded,  so  far  as  we  can  recover 
them.  '  Kobaon,  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  we  have 
'  already  mentioned ;  the  illustrious  orientalist  Pocock,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  succeeded  him  and  stayed  in 
Aleppo  five  or  six  years.  After  Pocock  we  meet  with  the  name 
of  Robert  Frampton,'  a  student  of  Christchurch,  who  continued 
for  sixteen  years  to  have  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  factory,  wbo 
was  remarkable  for  his  powers  as  a  preacher,  and  has  achieved 
.an  historical  name  as  one  of  the  nou-juriug  Bishops.  Next  in 
.regular  order  comes  Huntingdon,  a  worthy  fellow-labonrer  with 
Pocock  in  his  oriental  pursuits,  and  a  man  of  much  distinc- 
tion himself,  first  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  which  he  continued  to 
bo  during  his  chaplaincy  At  Aleppo,  subsequently  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Fell, 
and  himself  afterwards  a  Bishop :  last  of  all,  in  the  close  of  the 
■same  century,  another  well-known  name  meets  ns  among  the 
Aleppochaplaina,  in  Henry  Maundrell,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem." 

Wc  cannot  enter,  of  course,  into  any  very  detailed  account  df 
the  labours  of  all,  or  indeed  of  any  of  these  distinguished 
clergymen ;  but  every  one  of  them  has  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  Christian  work  while  resident  in  the  eastern 
city ;  and  what  is  more,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  in  the  tnte 
spirit  of  ministers  of  the  Word,  they  tirst  tried  to  raise  and 
confirm  the  religious  feelings  and  practice  of  their  own  country- 
men,  and  then,  in  various  ways,  laid  a  good  foundation  for 
direct  Missionary  work  amongst  the  Mahometan  population 
which  surrounded  them. 

Frampton  describes  himself  in  a  letter,'  still  extant,  which  he 
wrote  in  a  real  desire  to  excuse  himself  from  undertaking  the 
office  of  a  Bishop :  "  Let  me  tell  you  freely,  my  lord,  that  b^des 
a  little  popular  oratory,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  tongues  as  little, 
1  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  me  to  this  or  any  other  em- 
ployment. None  of  those  depths  of  knowlcdgo-in  the  Councils, 
Fathers,  Schoolmen,  Church  history,  &;c.,  which  are  essential  to 
such  a  dignity,  especially  in  such  distracted  times  as  ours  arc." 
Others,  hoivever,  take  a  different  view  of  bis  qualifications. 
Anthony  Woqil   bestows   two  epithets   upon  him,  "the   most 
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rdigwas  «iid  cosacieDtious  Dr.  Eobert  Fnvmpton  ; "  Knothei: 
vriter  tells  oa,  that  after  liis  deprivation,  "  he  never  forsook  the 
pablie  assemblies,  nor  ever  would  be  induced  to  look  upon  the 
natioiul  Cborch  as  schiamatical ; "  indeed,  of  all  the  noniaring 
liiihops  after  Ken,  vhose  friend  he  was,  and  whose  spirit  he 
largely  shared,  none  showed  so  brave,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
calm  and  ao  serene  a  temper,  as  this  simple-minded  old  man, 
who,  wbea'past  fourscore,  and  when  "mightily  burthened  with 
iafirmitieaj"  leaves  these  bright  words  behind  him  in  one  of  the 
Litest  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us:  "It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  time  or  outward  accidents,  to  alter  the  inward  dispo- 
sition of  my  soul,  Ood  be  blessed  for  it,  and  by  His  Grace  it 
sliall  never  be.  No,  I  love  Him  above  all  things  with  my  whole 
beart  and  soul;  next  to  Him  all  good  men  and  women  in  the 
uorld,  because  they  bear  His  image.  I  am  as  content  as  any 
man  alive  can  be,  want  nothing  that  is  necessary,  though  my 
superfluities  are  passed  away,  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot 
lay  down  my  life  by  way  of  martyrdom  for  my  blessed  Maker's 
S3k&"  Such  a  man  could  not  have  laboured  sixteen  years  at 
Aleppo  vithout  much  frnit;  indeed,  we  hear  his  English  prefer- 
ments subsequently  were  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  "ample  tes- 
timonials," which  he  brought  from  thence,  "of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices;" nnd  Mannclrcll,  writing  from  the  same  place  some  twenty- 
five  years  after  he  had  quitted  it,  seems  distinctly  to  ascribe  to 
liim  that  remarkable  impress  as  of  a  Christian  brotherhood 
which  was  stamped  upon  the  lives  of  the  little  English  congrega- 
tion in  that  strauge  land.  We  must  quote  bis  words,  both  for 
the  chaplain's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  countrymen : — 

"  It  is  now  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  I  have  arrived  in 
this  place.  I  bare  had  opportunity  enough  perfectly  to  observe 
the  genius  of  the  factory.  I  am  obliged  to  give  them  this  just 
commendation,  that  they  are  a  society  highly  meriting  that  ex- 
cellent character  which  is  given  of  them  in  England,  and  which 
(besides  the  general  vogue)  yon  have  received  from  a  most 
failliful  and  judicious  hand,  Bishop  Frampton.  As  he  un- 
doubtedly was  the  great  improver  of  the  rare  temper  of  this 
society,  so  he  may  well  be  esteemed  best  able  to  give  them  their 
true  and  deserved  character.  I  need  only  add,  that  such  they 
still  continue,  as  thnt  incomparable  instructor  left  them ;  that 
is,  pious,  sober,  benevoleut ;  devout  in  the  ofBces  of  religion ; 
exhibiting  in  all  their  actions  those  beat  and  truest  signs  of  a 
Christian  spirit,  a  serene  and  cheerful  friendship  among  them- 
selves, generous  charity  towards  others,  and  a  profound  reve- 
rence for  the  liturgy  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  our  first  employment  every  morning  to  solemnize  the  daily 
Mrvice  of  the  Churchy  at  which  I  am  sure  to  have  always  a 
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devout,  a  regularj  and  full  congregation.  In  a  word,  I  can  say 
no  more  (and  lesa  I  am  sore  I  ouglit  not)  than  this,  that  in  all 
Diy  expeneoce  of  the  world,  I  have  never  known  a  society  of 
young  gentlemen,  whether  in  the  city  or  country  (I  had  almost 
said  in  the  University)  so  well  disposed  in  all  points  aa  this,"  * 

Such  was  the  religious  life  of  the  English  residents  at  Aleppo 
in  the  Seventeenth  century,  and  such  their  training  under  one 
who  hecame  afterwards  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake.  When  we  dis- 
cover, from  the  work  of  a  later  resident,'  that  the  English  were 
always  a  very  small  body  there,  in  1605,  there  were  only  three 
families  in  the  factory,  including  the  consul,  in  1753  there  were 
only  eight,  we  mnst  form  a  stiU  higher  estimate  of  the  noble 
Christian  spirit  of  the  Levant  Company,  which  so  admirably 
provided  for  these  few  brethren  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever,  and 
of  the  self-sacrificiDg  zeal  of  those  distingnished  clergymen  who 
were  content  to  work  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  the  world,  to  keep 
up  a  light  and  a  witness  for  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  Faith  of  Christ.  W. 

(To  ht  eoHtlmitd.) 
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BISHOP  OP  NEWFOUNDLAND'S  VISIT  TO  LABRADOR. 
{ContiwMd  from  p.  ID.) 

"Sunday,  August  33. — Twillingnte  Harbour  and  Church  were  in 
sight  the  whole  day,  but,  the  wind  being  light  and  ahead,  the  harboar 
was  not  reached  till  the  cODgregition  was  leaving  the  chnrcb,  after 
the  evening  service.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  delays  and  diaappoint- 
ments  occasioned  by  adverse  wind  nnd  weather.  Not  only  waa  it  too- 
late  for  the  Bishop'  to  perform  nny  service,  but  even  to  give  notice  to 
the  congregation  when  to  assemble  for  the  Confirmation. 

Monday,  St.  BarlAoiomfK't  ZJay.— The  Bishop^  being  nowell,  did 
not  go  on  Bhore  or  perform  any  service,  bnt  on — 

Tuaday,  Augvtt  24,  the  Church-ship  having  taken  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Boone  (the  Rural  Dean)  on  board,  commenced  the  round  of  Notre- 
Dame  Bay,  beginning  with  the  Mission  of  Herring-Neck,  in  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Darrell.  There  is  here  (aa  the  people  call  it)  a 
clever  church,  well  built  and  well  arranged,  ^ttth  a  chancel,  &c.,  hut 
too  smntl  for  the  increasing  congregation — a  parsonage-house  also 
in  progress, — two  schools  under  respectable  masters,  maintained  by 
the  Board.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  large  number  of  men, 
and  of  the  male  candidates  for  Confirmation,  the  church  was  well 
filled  this  evening,  upon  very  short  notice,  and  on— 

Wednaday,  Augtut  26,  thirty-two  candidate)  were  presented  for 
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ConftmmttOD,  in  the  preience  of  a  crowded  connjegation.  On  the 
f<iU<nriDg  daj  the  Ber.  Mr.  Grey  toolc  leave  of  the  Bishop  and 
Chorcb-ahip  to  reiam,  vid  St.  John's,  to  England.  The  Bishop,  with 
the  other  clei^j,  sailed  for  Moreton's  Harbour,  where  the  Musionary, 
(ha  Bev.  John  Kingwell,  resides,  and  arrived  earljr  on — 

Friday,  Auffutt  26. — The  morning  and  evening  servicea  were  per- 
farmed  in  the  chnrcli,  and  at  the  latter,  thirteen  persona  were  con- 
firmed. 

Saturday,  Avgutt  29,  reached  Exploit's  Bnrnt  Island,  soon  enough 
to  have  erening  service  in  the  church,  and  on — 

iSwuby,  Aii^uH  30,  the  morning  and  evening  services  were  dul; 
perfbrmed  with  Holy  Communion  at  the  former,  and  at  the  tatter 
CooGrmation.  The  candidates  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Boone,  in  the  nbsence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  EingwetJ,  who  intended  and 
attempted  to  follow  the  Church-ship  in  his  boat,  but  had  been  pre- 
vnted  reaching  the  place  by  strong  head-wind,  both  yesterday  and 
Ihb  day — a  great  disappointment  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mondoj/,  Avffutt  31,  reached  Ward's  Harbour  at  noon,  and  had 
■errice  in  the  church  on  this  and  the  following  day, 

Tvttday,  Sfpttmber  1,  in  the  evening  of  which  the  Church-ship 
proceeded  across  the  Bay,  to  Nipper's  Harbour,  Mr.  Eingweli  still 
behind;  hut  on — ■ 

Wednaday,  Septtnd>er  2,  he  arrived  in  time  to  present  the  petition 
(or  the  consecration  of  the  church  in  that  settlement,  and  tske  part  in 
the  service,  in  which  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Boone  and  Le  Gallais  assisted; 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants,  young  and  old,  were  present. 
The  consecration  of  the  church,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist, was  celebrated,  with  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  morning  j 
and  after  evening  service,  a  grave-yard  also  was  consecrated. 

Thmday,  September  3. — The Chnrch-ship  led  Nipper's  llnrbour  at 
diy'hreak,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  and  of  catling  at  the  Leading  Tickles.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingwell 
Rmained  behind  to  visit  in  his  boat  several  small  settlements  on  that 
(die  north)  side  of  the  boy,  as  far  as  Cape  St.  John.  His  Mission 
extenda  round  the  bay  from  TiEsard'a  Harbour  to  Shoe  Gove,  a  dis- 
tance probably  of  eighty  miles,  and  contains  four  churches  consecrated, 
sad  one  (at  Exploit's  Burnt  Inland)  still  in  progrei>s,  and  some 
twelve  or  fiHeen  considerable  settlements,  all  (except  one)  to  be  ap- 
pnMcbed  from  Moreton's  Harbour  by  water  only.  It  is  too  manifest 
that  the  visits  and  services  of  the  Missionary  must,  under  sudi  cir- 
eomttancee,  be  'few  and  far  between,'  unsatisfactory  alike  to  himself 
and  his  scattered  flocks. 

la  proceeding  totheLeadingTickles,  and  just  after  passing  Ward's 
Harbour,  the  Church-ship,  then  under  charge  of  a  local  pilot,  at  half- 
pMt  seven  o'clock  a.V.  ran  upon  a  rock,  knonn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  name  of  Foolscap,  or  Cheeseman's  Rock.  The  speed  at 
*hidi  the  vessel  was  going  caused  the  shock  to  be  very  violent,  and 
■11  attempts  to  draw  her  off  proved  incfTcctual.  The  tide  also  was 
jot  beginning  to  fall.     By  the  timely  help  of  Ur.  Henry  Knight  of 
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St.  John'a,  who,  with  geveral  Tnen  from  "Ward's  H»rb(«ir,  came  to 
render  Bssiatance,  a  loi^e  portion  of  the  ballast  was  removed,  and  the 
Teasel  otherwise  lightened:  and  after  remaining  in  this  nncomfort&ble 
and  dangerous  predicament  nine  hours,  ot  half-past  fonr  o'clock,  with 
the  full  tide,  she  again  floated ;  and  was  piloted  bjr  Mr.  Knight  into 
CrutweU  Arm,  a  beautiful  harbour  close  on  the  lee.  As  might  bo 
expected,  ahe  leaked  greatly,  and  it  was  necessary,  even  in  harbour, 
to  pump  erery  half  hour.  It  was  not  possible  therefore  for  the 
Bishi^  to  continne  bis  visitadoa  in  the  Church-ship,  hot  Ur.  Kiiight 
gnve  his  opinion  that  she  might  in  a  'civil'  time  be  conveyed  to 
Fogo  for  repairs,  and  very  kindly  promised  to  accompany  in  hia  ovrn 
vessel,  in  which  he  was  then  about  to  proceed  to  St.  John'&  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of — 

Satwdag,  September  5,  the  Bishop,  with  Mr.  Boone,  sailed  in  a  boat 
for  Twillingate  (forty  mites),  and  arrived  in  safety  soon  after  noon. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  lie  Gallaia  remained  in  cliarge  of  the  wounded 
'  Hawk,'  which  sailed  the  same  evening  for  Fogo,  and  being  favoured 
with  a  '  civil '  time  (fair  wind  and  fine  weather),  arrived  at  her  des- 
tination, without  any  further  damage  or  difflcnlly.  Only  some 
additional  hands  had  been  taken  to  assist  at  the  pumps. 

Sundajf,  September  6. — The  Bishop  visited  the  Sunday  School,  and 
in  the  morning  service  at  the  church  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  Confirrnation.  Sixty-six  persons,  the  large 
majority  females,  were  confirmed.  Many  of  the  male  candidates  were 
still  absent  on  the  Labrador.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  thee^ 
and  other  persons,  the  noble  church  (the  largest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cathedral,  in  the  diocase)  was  well  filled.  The  Bishop  remained 
in  Twillingate  till  on — 

Wedneiday,  Septetnber  9,  in  a  boat  kindly  provided  by  Hr.  DadeTi 
he  proceeded  with  Mr.  Boone  to  Fogo  ;  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Bev,  Mr.  Elder  (the  Missionary),  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Le  Gallaia,  ia 
charge  of  the  Church-ship. 

The  weatlier  continued  so  tempestuous,  or  as  the  local  phrase  goea 
•0  '  terrible  blustery,'  all  the  remainder  of  this  week,  that  it  was  im- 
pouible  to  visit,  as  had  been  intended,  the  outlying  stations  of  this 
Mission  before  Sunday.  Prayers  were  said  morning  and  evening, 
with  a  sermon  every  erentng^,  in  the  church  at  Fogo,  and  on— 

Sunday,  SeptestUr  13,  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered  in 
the  morniug,  and  Confirmation  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  osnol  aer^ 
vicea  Forty-six  persons  were  coofirraed ;  among  them  was  Peter 
Anderson,  the  young  Dutchman,  who  had  suffered  snch  long  confine- 
ment in  St.  John's,  on  suspicion  of  having  stabbed  an  unfortunate 
man  in  the  street ;  and  who  in  prison  and  subsequently  on  board  the 
Church-ship  (having  on  his  acquittal  been  engaged  by  the  Bishop),  had 
been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  j  and  had  expressed 
en  earnest  desire  to  be  received  into  full  communion. 

The  gale,  which  had  continued  to  blow  furiously' all  day,  abated 
somewhat  in  the  evening ;  but  the  swell  was  so  great  that  nothing 
could  leave  the  harbour  until— 
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Tuetdag,  StpUn^er  15,  wben  the  R«v.  Mr.  Boone,  nfler  nearly  k 
vcek'e  detention  (huTiBg  intended  to  reraain  but  one  Akj\  returned  to 
XwilKagste  ;  and  the  Biabop^  sccampanied  b;^  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Elder 
iDd  Le  Gallup  viaited  in  a  boat  Joe  Batt's  Arm  and  the  Barred 
Islands  ;  and  io  the  little  church  belonging  to,  and  nidwsy  between, 
thMa  lettleDienta,  held  two  Krricea.  In  the  second,  or  evening,  aer- 
Tice,  thirtp-tbrve  !  young  persons  were  presented  by  Ur.  IQder  for 
Ccofimuiiion.  The  Bishop  and  his  frienda  then  returned  in  their 
boat  to  Fogo,  and  on  the  following  day — 

'Wedtteaday,  SfpteTitber  16,  went  to^  and  retamed  from,  and  per- 
formed similar  services  at,  the  Change  Islands,  another  large  setlle- 
nKot  ia  Mr.  Elder's  Mission,  where  twenty-two  were  confirmed. 
&ch  time  the  Bishop's  party  was  benighted  in  retnming  to  Fogo,  and, 
bat  for  akilful  aaaistance,  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  in  some 
difficalty. 

The  '  Uoetery '  weather  bad  so  much  retarded  the  repairs  of  the 
Church-^bip  that  the  Bishop  (haying  performed  all  the  work  prepared 
for  him  in.  the  Mission  of  Fogo)  thnokfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
pasfsge  to  Greenspond  in  a  vessel  bound  to  St.  John's  with  flsli, 

Tlumtk^,  8^4ember  18,  left  Fogo  and  was  landed  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  Greenspond,  and  became  the  guest  of  the  Bev.  Julian 
MoretoD,  the  reudent  Misuonary.  Daring  the  two  following  days 
Tiolent  gales  of  wind  prevented  visits  to  any  of  the  many  outlyii^ 
Kttlementa  of  this  immense  Missionj  containing  five  churches,  and  two 
■duwl-rocHns  used  for  public  worship,  all  on  different  and  distant 
islands.  All  these  were  duly  visited  in  succession  by  the  Bishop,  and 
I^scopal  services  celebrated  in  each,  commencing  at  Greenrpond  on— 

SwRlay,  SepUmber  20,  where,  in  the  new,  capacious  and  handsomo 
church  DOW  in  progress,  though  as  yet  in  a  very  nn finished  state  (no 
other  building  in  the  settlement  being  large  enough  for  the  occasion), 
the  asaal  services  were  celebrated,  Holy  Commnnion  in  the  morning, 
ind  ia  the  afternoon  Confirmation.  Seventy-flve  were  confirmed. 
Tiie  Bishop  bIm  bsptised  four  children.  The  service  was  concluded 
at  balf'past  five  o'clock  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Bishop,  accompanied 
by  the  Ber.  Messrs.  Moreton  and  Dyer,  left  in  a  boat  for  ^nchard'a 
I^laod  (etevm  miles),  hoping  to  reach  in  time  to  give  notice  of  hia  in- 
teUion  to  conaeerate  the  new  church  on  that  island  on  the  morrow  | 
hnt  the  wind  failing,  Ihey  had  not  reached  farther  than  Swrnue's 
Island  (about  half  the  distance)  by  ten  o'clock,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  seek  a  lodging,  which  was  readily  furnished  to  ths 
Biihop  by  Mr.  Tiller,  and  to  Mesars.  Morton  end  Dyer  by  Mr. 
Wuiaer. 

iltmdajf,  St.  Matthew'i  Zfaj/,  saw  the  Bishop  and  his  friends  again 
in  their  boat  at  day-break  ;  and  they  had  the  satisfuction  of  seeing 
the  flags  run  up  as  they  approached  the  island,  in  token  of  reoogni- 
li.on  and  welcome.  The  church  was  consecrated  in  the  morning  by 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  wiih  the  usual 
fennalitieai     Confirmation  in  the  aftemoon.    This  charcb  also  was 
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deeigned  b;  Mr.  Gre;,  vid  htu  a  dunod  and  bell-turret,  large  roof 
and  low  walla.  It  is  a  vor;  uoticeable  and  piolnreaque  object.  AAvr 
the  ConfirmatioD,  the  Bishop  returned  with  hU  frieada  to  Swaine's 
Island,  where  they  were  again  kindly  welcomed  and  hoapiiably  enter- 
tained,  and  on — 

.  Tuesday,  September  22,  held  aervice,  with  Condnnation,  in  the 
church  of  tliia  island  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  aailed  to 
Pod's  Island,  where  Confirmation  was  given  in  the  churob  nt  Iba 
evening  service.  The  wind  having  dropped,  the  party  were  rowed 
back  to  Greenapond.     On  the  next  day — ■ 

Wednetday,  SepUmher  23,  the  Fair  Islands  were  visited,  and  the 
candidates  present  (many  were  absent  in  the  bay)  were  confirmed.  It 
was  thought  a  haxardoua  matter  to  return  to  Greenspond  in  a  small 
boat  in  a  tremendous  sea,  but  it  was  accomplished  without  accidenL 
The  weather  continuing  tempestuous  on  Thursday  (so  that  natbing 
eould  leave  the  harbour),  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  in  the  Bonavista  paoket-bcat  to  King's  Cove.  Mr. 
Julian  Uorton  accompanied  the  Bishop,  and  they  arrived,  about  one 
hour  sfVer  midnight.  The  Mission  of  King's  Cove  is  in  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  John  Moreton,  and  \i  scarcely  leas  ezEensive  than  tliat  of 
bis  brother  at  Greenspond.  The  various  churches  and  aettlements 
were  all  duly  visited,  commencing — 

Sunday,  September  27,  at  King's  Cove.  Holy  Communion  in  tlie 
morning,  and  Confirmation  in  the  afternoon.  A  tower  bos  Intel/ 
been  added  to  the  church,  and  other  improvements  are  in  pro- 
gress.    On — 

'  Monday,  September  28,  walked  to  KieJs,  and  after  service  in  the 
church,  with  Confirmation, mailed  in  a  boat  to  Open  Hall,  where  the 
Bishop  was  received  and  lodged  by  Mr.  Sbeara,  the  reiadent 
merchant 

Twtday,  MicJtaelmat  Bay. — The  little  church  at  Red-Clift  was  cw^ 
secrated  by  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  with  Holy  CommunioB  and  Con- 
jlrmation.  Between  the  services  the  Bisbop  partook  of  an  entertain- 
ment  provided  by  Mr.  Candow,  at  Tickle  Cove.    On— 

Wednetday,  StpUmber  30,  sailed  in  a  fi^iing>boat  to  6ulvB{;e,  and, 
after  evening  aervice  with  Confirmation,  proceeded  to  the  Flat- Islands, 
in  the  Greenspond  Mission  ;  where  the  Bishop  and  the  two  Me8^^f^ 
Moretm  were  lodged  and  entertained  by  Mr.  Hallett,  a  respectable 
planter.     Serviee  was  performed  here  in  ibe  morning  of 

Thurtdajf,  October  1,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  Goo«- 
herry  Islands  (also  in  Ur.  Julian  Morelon's  Mission),  and  each  time 
the  candidates  present  were  confirmed.  At  this  place,  however, 
and  most  others  in  this  bay,  a  large  number  of  the  male  candidates 
were  absent,  either  in  the  woods  oral  St,  John's.  Notwithstanding  tliia 
deficiency,  Mr.  Julian  Moreton  presented  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
candidatea  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninelyfojr  in  bis  Uissioo,  and 
Mr.  John  Moreton  one  hundred  and  three  of  one  handred  and  forty- 
three. 

J^riday,  Oetabtr  3.— liu  Biabop  and  the  Ueiars.  Moreton  retained 
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(hiongli  Kiel*  to  King's  Cove,  where  Mr.  Le  Gallais  had  arriTed  tbe 
day  before  from  Bonavista,  sad  reported  the  '  Hawk '  safe  at 
Cat^DL  The  Bishop  reluraed  wiili  Mr.  Le  GRlIaia  to  Bonaviala, 
ind  tbe  next  day  to  Catslino,  and  had  the  BatiBfaction  of  fladiog  his 
gond  ihip  in  excellent  order,  and  of  resuming  his  l>erth  on  board,  after 
a  mooCb'B  aeparalion, 

Swtday,  October  4. — -At  Catalina,  Holj  Communion  in  the  morning, 
ud  CoDfirmatioD  in  the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nutten  presented 
tweni;-fiTB  candidates.  Finding  that  the  viBits  to  ttie  different 
tiaitooa  could  be  performed  without  much  difficulty  in  boats,  on — 

Monday,  Cktoher  5,  the  Bishop  sent  away  his  vessel  under  charge  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallai»  to  St.  John's,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  the  remainder 
of  tbe  week  (till  Friday)  at  the  house  of  the  Missionary,  tbe  Bbt.  Mr. 
Netten,  in  Catalina  ;  and  on — 

Friday,  October  9,  returned  to  Bonavista,  where  he  waa  kindly 
wclcODied  and  entertained  by  the  Iter.  Mr.  Soil,  in  whose  church  on — 

Sunday,  October  II,  the  usual  services  were  celebrated,  and  in  the 
afternoon  for^-one  persons  were  presented  by  Mr.  SjU  for  confirma- 
tion.   On — 

Monday,  OiicAer  1 2,  af^er  morning  prayer  in  the  church,  the  Bishop 
left  Boaafiata,  and  taking  Bird  Islnnd  Cove  in  the  way  for  the 
evening  service  (which  was  duly  performed  in  the  church,  and  well 
attended),  returned  to  Catalina.  Here  he  found  that  the  Bev.  Mr, 
Smith,  the  Baral  Dean  of  Triniiy  Bay  and  resident  Alisiionary,  had 
arrired  from  Trinity,  and  brought  horses  fur  a  journey  through  the 
country,  and  on — 

Titadaj/,  October  13,  they  proceeded  in  this  way  tu  Trinity,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Netten.  The  Bishop  was  moat  kindly  enter- 
taiMd  at  tbe  parsonage. 

Wcdnadap,  Oi^ober  14. — Services  were  performed  at  the  chnrcbei 
«f  EogUab  Harbour  and  Salmon  Cove,  each  with  Confirmation,  and 
largely  attended. 

fnday,  Oetcber  16. — The  Conflrmalion  in  Trinity  Church  in  the 
cvanbg  (after  b  full  service  in  the  morning),  and  on — 

Sattu<day,  October  17,  in  the  little  church  of  Trouty  at  the  morning 
service,  from  which  place  the  Bishop  and  his  companions  were  rowed 
■a a eodieine-boat  by  six  bands  against  a  strong  head  wind  and  heavy 
Kt  to  Bonaventure,  where  tbe  Bishop  was  lodged  and  entertained  at 
tbeboDseof  Mr.  Miller,  a  respectable  planter;  and  on — 

Snday,  St.  Lvk^t  Day,  had  first  an  early  service  in  the  church  at 
Nnr  Bonaventnre  (eight  o'clock),  and  then  walked  to  Old  Bona  venture, 
vbera  a  church  (a  long  time  in  progress,  but  now  happily  finished)  was 
WMcctalcd  by  the  name  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  and  in  the  afler- 
soon  tweaty'two  young  persons  were  couSrmed.  In  all  tbe  services 
ia  this  Mission  the  Bishop  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Smitli 
aid  Netten.  The  same  stout  crew  who  had  brought  the  Bishop  and 
liii  friends,  and  who  had  remained  at  Bonaventure  for  the  services  of 
this  day,  Undly  conveyed  the  party  back  to  a  point  within  lliree  miles 
>f  Triai^,  fnm  which  tb^  walked,  and  reached  the  paiMnage  soon 
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after  nine  o'clock.  Tlicse  were  the  conclodirg  eer«ices  of  tlie  Viwta- 
tstion,  and — 

Thandan,  October  22,  the  Bishop  ratnraed  in  a  vessel  from  Triniljr 
direct  to  St.  John'?. 

In  this  Visitntion,  divine  sorriea  was  celebrated  va  fifty-three 
difii;rent  settlomentd  (in  mnny  of  them  gevernl  limes),  vi«.,  ia  seven 
on  the  French  shore,  in  eighteen  on  the  Labrador,  und  in  twenty- 
eight  in  the  MisHions  of  Newfoundland  south  of  Cape  St.  John.  In 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  Holy  Communion  was  administered  and 
Confirmation  in  thirty.  8ix  churches  were  consecrated,— two  on  the 
Labrador,  and  four  in  Newfoundland." 


THE  PITCAIRNRRS  IN  NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

(Omfimierf/njiiiy.  2<) 

"TnE  school  opened  in  tlie  large  UarracUs  on  the  Hth  July.  The 
great  whitewashed  barrack-i-oom  is  excellent  for  the  purpose  ;  and  here 
Mr.  Nobbs  and  liis  son  Francis  keep  Bchool,  from  nine  till  two,  five 
days  in  the  week  ;  the  younger  children  being  allowed  one  hour  out 
of  this  time  in  which  to  run  about  and  eat  sugar-cane  and  lentoni^ 
which  are  to  them  what  lollipops  and  apples  are  to  the  junior  branches 
of  the  English  nation,  A  mid-day  meal  is  not  the  fashion,  so  there 
are  no  dinner  bags  hung  round  the  room  ;  the  children  wait  compla* 
cently  till  six  o'clock.  Mr.  Nobbs  kindly  assigned  nn  adjoining  barrack 
to  mc  by  way  of  class-room,  a  huge  place  with  three  large  windows 
on  each  side,  and  gbrtng  with  whitewash,  large  enough  to  have  held 
a  dozen  such  classes  as  the  two  be  gave  into  my  charge.  We  made  a 
oosy  establishment  in  one  corner  with  maps  and  books,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  pupils,  together  with  the  entire  freedom  from  all  conflicting 
household  and  other  cares  of  their  teacher  (except  ancb  as  came  in 
the  way  of  teaching  also),  made  it  thoroughly  enjoyable,  'iliere  is 
neither  coming  nor  going  on  the  island  ;  a  sail  now  and  then  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  which  seldom  comes  to.  The  chicfe^texcitement  known 
to  this  people  is  the  landing  of  a  captain ;  so  till  the  arrival  of  the 
SotUhcm  Ci'ou,  when  I  should  share  in  tlie  distraction  produced  by 
the  landing  of  her  captain,  we  were  alike  undisturbed.  The  two 
classes  consisted  chiefly  of  Quintals  and  Christians,  cousins  or  sisters, 
every  one.  In  the  one  below  these  two  is  a  young  thing,  aunt  to 
seven  of  tlie  great  girls  ia  the  classes  above  her.  They  have  been 
well  taught  in  all  routine  work,  thanks  to  Mr.  Nobbs'  daily  core  and 
the  school  apparatus  provided  for  them  by  the  Society  for  Proatotitiff 
CkriiUcM  Knowledge,  which  is  ample  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  they  want 
more  and  better  reading-books.  The  girls  of^en  come  with  a  pretty 
wreath  of  flowers,  or  astring  of  beads  round  their  shining  braid^ 
hair,  and  always  with  pleasant  smiling  looks.  Their  somewhat  tropi- 
cal movements  give  little  foretaste  of  the  brightness  and  intelligenoe 
tbere  is  otnoDg  them,  for  they  would  walk  in  as  if  they  were  foUowiog 
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ft  funenl.  Tet  the  faeartinesB  of  their  amusement  at  any  fun  that 
cuob  in  tiie  course  of  the  leaaons  vaa  a  temptation  to  make  plen^  of 
it.  The  first  proceu  was  of  course  to  open  the  lidi,  after  wbioh 
efiected,  any  amount  of  instruction  may  be  poured  into  the  veaael,  i.e. 
the  head  that  is  to  hold  it ;  and  for  hick  of  Uiis  preliminary  step  mncb 
good  Vnowledge  oflen  slips  oTcr  instead  of  going  in.  Geography 
appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  study,  and  it  was  an  amnsing  novel^ 
to  find  a  little  bit  of  an  island  tike  Fitcaim's,  so  far  away  from  eveiy- 
tliing,  made  into  the  startiog-point  for  every  place,  and  the  gauge  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  earth.  It  is  obBerrable  that  no  one,  to  prove 
perhaps  their  TaUlisn  desert,  ever  says  the  letter  »  at  the  end  of  a 
word  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  but  this  is  balanced  by  a  vigorous  demon- 
Glralion  of  their  Englisli  origin  in  their  saying  miacheeviout  and  $tib^ 
tlraet  aa  pleasantly  and  naturally  as  children  in  any  national  school 
will  do.  Graver  lessons  follow  in  the  Confirmation  classes,  of  which 
«ae  OF  two  meet  every  day  at  Government-House.  There  are  two  of 
Biatroos,  two  of  girls,  and  one  of  boys,  or  young  men,  bo  to  call  them. 
At  first  the  yonnger  married  women  only  assembled,  but  the  gener»- 
lion  above  were  desirous  to  come  also,  and  indeed  were  rather  hurt  at 
being  ieA  ont ;  and  a  pleasant  earnest  set  of  learners  they  were,  with 
hearts  aa  willing,  though  their  beads  perhaps  were  less  instructed  than 
thoae  of  their  dangLters,  still  far  beyond  the  poor  old  Maori  women, 
into  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  the  Bishop  unweariedly  endenvour 
to  instil,  with  but  limited  success,  some  notions  of  what  they  were 
como  tor.  Ther«  was  no  donbt  about  tliese  being  in  earnest,  as  was 
testified  by  their  ready  response  to  anything  they  did  see,  and  the 
oft-repeated  thankfulness  of  some  at  being  taught : — *  We  are  very 
■meh  <>bliged  to  you,  Ha'am:  it  is  witat  we  have  always  been  wiahiDg 
for,  Ha'am.'  l^eir  position  has  been  in  some  ways  so  happy,  in  alt 
so  peculiar,  that  it  is  curiously  different  from  teaching  other  people. 
Tfa^  know  very  little  of  the  world  and  its  wicked  ways;  they  never 
saw  ■  poor  person:  and  though  tbey  may  have  passing  disputes,  we 
do  not  bear  of  great  qnarrela  John  Adams'  precept,  of  not  allowing 
the  E^  10  go  down  upon  their  wrath,  is  not  a  dead  letter;  and  ia 
having  all  things  common,  tfaey  are  brethren  beyond  most  other  com- 
munities ;  too  much,  therefore,  that  is  matter  of  ordinary  experience 
with  others  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  them,  though  doubtless  enough 
ranuns  of  the  infirmities  belonging  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  to  illus- 
trate and  bring  a  subject  home  to  their  hearta.  Yet  the  teachw 
leonis  the  moat  from  the  child-like  mind  and  simple  faith  of  unlettered 
saints,  which  set  them  far  above,  and  makes  him  ever  think,  '  Comest 
(hontome?*  while  he  fears  often  that  he  is  darkeniog  counsel  by 
words  witfaont  knowledge,  ratlier  than  enlightening  ignorance. 

The  fonndation  of  aU  John  Adams'  teaching  was  the  Bible  and 
Fr^er-book,  which,  followed  up  as  it  baa  been  hy  the  instruction  of 
an  ordained  minister,  has  hitherto  kept  them  free  from  any  dissenting 
bias.  They  use,  indeed,  an  American  hymn-book  left  to  them,  as 
nes^  all  their  treasures  have  been,  by  some  whaling  captain  ;  but 
.Oai,  however  it  may  bare  impaired  their  taste  in  sai^  poetry  and 
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miuifv  liu  not  weakened  their  ■dberenoQ  to  thwr  own  charch.  Cer> 
Uinlj  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tute  will  improve  vpoi  veiy 
solemn  words  Bet  to  very  cheerful  tunes,  with  audi  names  u 'Bothesda,* 
'Orion,'  'Kentucky,'  'The  old  ship  of  Zion,'  and  the  like.  Bnt 
though  it  is  rery  much  to  be  wished  that  they  ahould  have  «  littb 
guidance  end  help  in  these  wayi,  there  was  nothing  in  their  way  of 
singing  them  U  all  peinful :  it  was  done  with  no  irrerereat  apirit  at 
all,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  those  who  did  not  perceire  the  incon- 
gruity. Two  of  the  principal  singers,  the  teacher,  and  a  man  with  ■ 
Bfdendid  tenor  voice,  came  in  two  or  three  times  of  an  evening  to 
■ing  i  it  was  really  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  them;  and  not  hnving 
anything  better  to  substitute  for  what  they  had,  I  did  not  care  to  put 
them  out  of  conceit  with  it 

One  morning,  going  to  school,  I  passed  a  group  of  men  casting  lots 
by  the  road-side,  for  the  saddles  and  bridles  left  in  ihe  plaee.  These 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  appendage  of  the  horses  which  bad  been  ap- 
portioned the  day  before ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  omo,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  put  some  alight  check  to  the  hard  riding  which,  of 
all  the  new  processes,  is  of  course  the  most  popular;  and  this  ai 
much  for  the  horses'  s^e  as  for  their  own.  They  cannot  be  supposed 
to  know  anything  of  creatures  they  never  saw  before,  and  who  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  than  themselves.  We  found  aflervarda  that  a 
kicking  horse  and  some  falls  had  restrained  tbeir  equestrian  ardour  a 
little.  They  bit  upon  a  clever  expedient  for  breaking  in  ■  ekittiib 
young  horse,  in  leading  him  down  to  a  little  sandy  bay  and  monutuig 
bim  in  the  water,  where  the  rider  was  more  at  home  than  the  horse; 
he  rode  him  into  the  breakers,  and  did  not  care  for  tumble^  it  being 
B  nice  sandy  bed  to  fall  into,  and  it  answered  well,  t«ming  the 
horM  completely.  They  have  not  many  steeds ;  although,  through  the 
liberality  of  (rovemment,  they  have  come  into  possession  of  a  large 
herd  of  cattle,  and  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Ths  majority  of  the  people 
are  delighted  with  their  new  home,  and  think  themsetves  better  in 
health  than  in  their  old  island,  where  it  was  so  damp  that  the  walls 
often  streamed  with  wet ;  those  here  show  nothii^  of  that  'kind ;  yet 
in  the  burial-ground  the  grave-stones  were  snnken,  and  graves  and 
inscriptions  of  recent  data  looked  old,  as  if  here  also  it  was  not  dry- 
The  Fitcaimers  complain  of  cold,  which  a  New  Zealander  would  be 
pnssled  to  find  out,  if  it  wero  not  that  sometimes  the  wind  ia  sharp, 
and  often  high  ;  but  thia  winter  weather  is  generally  magnifleent,  so 
bright  and  genial.  The  tert'Jity  of  the  plux,  and  richness  o£  the 
green  sward,  make  it  look  more  like  spring  than  mid-winter.  The 
want  of  a  fire  is  not  felt,  and  the  little  children  appear  quite  h^pT  .*^ 
their  one  garment  only.  Babiea  the  same;  a  cotton  handker^i^ 
wrapped  round  them  at  night  is  thur  only  extra  covering  when  their 
mothers  carry  them  home ;  and  they  will  alternate  a  lemon,  if  they 
have  a  mind,  with  their  own  natural  food,  without  any  detrimeD^  »"' 
to  the  great  contentment  of  themselves  md  their  mothers. 

On  the  SOth  of  Jnfy,  a  third  daughter  was  bom  to  the  young  eoque 
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motlien  in  the  placfl  were  alternttel/  En  Attendance  for  the  flnt  few 
daya,  and  babies  abounded  both  hy  nigtit  and  day ;  it  was  a  most 
lirel/  time  Indeed  :  but  the  nioth«r  was  attended  as  carefullj',  thongh 
far  leea  quietlj,  as  an  English  Udj  might  be.  The  grandmother  of 
ttie  jmuig  mother  came  early  in  the  day  to  see  her  deicendant : — con- 
aidering  that  she  was  a  great- grandmother  before  ahe  waa  rixty,  ahe 
maij  live  to  see  another  generation  atill.  Her  mother  alao  came  into 
reaideaee  with  her  twin  babies,  the  joungeit  of  sixteen  cliildreu,  and 
the  dallj  attendance  of  annte  and  great-aunts,  with  sisters  and  uncles 
(qidte  jtamg  people)  was  something  qnite  surprising.  The  sound  of 
eo  ntaf  little  ytAca  playing  round  the  house,  with  a  remark  able 
aboenee  of  disputing  or  crying,  was  very  pleasanL  A  tropical  rersion, 
alteied  to  suit  their  ignomnce  of  gooseberries,  of  *  Here  we  go  round 
the  gooseberry  bush,'  into  '  Here  we  go  round  the  cocoa-nut  tree,' 
was  highly  popular,  the  elders  joining  in  with  ts  much  glee  sfl  the 
children. 

It  is  a  daily  perturbation  to  see  so  mUch  good  beef  wasted  (chiefly 
bma  ignorance),  especiallr  after  they  have  snffered  so  fearfully  from 
famine.  We  have,  there^re,  much  domestic  colloqny  and  some  culi- 
nary practice,  as  far  as  ways  and  mean^  permit.  Hy  companions 
seem  to  be  always  on  the  watch  to  learn ;  and  either  from  natural  dis- 
position, or  from  Its  being  a  national  trait,  any  hint  given  is  instantly 
carried  ont  into  practice.  After  describing  an  English  kitchen,  and 
the  dealings  with  pots  and  pins,  henceforth  all  under  their  care  were 
kept  as  nicely  as  could  be ;  and  to  further  orderly  ways,  a  store-room 
and  larder  were  cleared  out  for  oar  use  with  great  zeal  Our  chief 
feat,  however,  was  the  making  of  bread  ;  with  soda  on  my  part,  end 
botter-mi&  on  theirs,  we  made  a  acone,  and  from  that  got  on  to  leaven, 
and  thence,  by  the  aid  of  potatoes  (a  rare  treasure)  and  sugar,  to  a 
bottle  of  yeast,  concocted  upon  principles  innocent  of  any  attention  to 
chemistry.  It  was,  however,  kind  enough  to  overlook  this^efect,  and 
it  proclaimed  its  excellence  shortly  by  a  loud  explosion,  afler  which  a 
■Dperior  batch  of  bread  was  mode,  ss  good,  that  is,  as  the  stale  convict 
ilour  would  allow ;  some  time  after  a  vessel  touched  at  the  island, 
frota  which  we  got  some  that  was  good,  and  made  larger  batches,  dis- 
pensing to  our  neighbom^  with  the  hope  of  promoting  a  taste  for  the 
stair  of  life. 

'  When  a  sail  Is  in  sight  a  bell  !a  rung,  which  generally  suspends  ail 
ether  bunneas  if  she  draws  near.  This  was  the  case  one  morning, 
\At  9th  of  August  i  a  barque  appeared  with  her  colours  half-most  high. 
The  day  being  calm,  the  men  put  off  from  the  shore  ;  no  sooner  were 
thej  on  board  than  she  hoisted  in  the  boat,  ran  np  her  colours,  and 
nude  sail ;  soon  she  was  out  of  sight  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of 
her  on  dtber  side  of  the  island,  while  the  people  on  shore  began  to 
get  anxious  ;  quite  late  in  the  evening  they  all  reappeared  safe  and 
toand— the  Magistrate  coming  straight  up  to  Govemment-Honae  with 
tte  welcome  news  of  Peace  she  had  brought :  'Peace  for  a  hundred 
jars.''  he  said.  We  shook  hands  and  wished  each  other  joy,  for  he 
tpBtKed  to  be  quite  as  glad  as  I  was.    The  poor  vessel,  from  Califor- 
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Bia  to  Sjdnej,  bad  only  two  galloiu  of  water  Ifift,  and  bad  been  off 
1/a.e,  coast  for  a  week  trying  to  get  in. 

Sunday,  Augud  10,— There  vaa  no  one  to  order  a  general  thanlce- 
giving;  bat  it  irae  impossible  not  to  wiah  that  that  Trhioh  filled  the 
hearts  should  not  find  sooie  united  expression  on  the  lipa  this  day. 
Tho  Sundays  are  always  pleasant  days;  every  one  fwrnes  to  Charch; 
and  the  school  aflerwarda  is  as  agreeable  as  a  large  class  of  bright 
and  orderly  little  fellows  con  make  it.  They  are  quaintly  dressed,  by 
the  aid  of  old  stores  and  giAs ;  one  like  a  middy,  another  like  a 
drumoier-boy,  the  next  like  a  convict  with  his  number  oq  his  back, 
the  fonrtb  like  a  plougliman ;  nil  sprinkled  witb  some  smart  little  new 
attire  like  ordinary  children:  they  get  what  they  can,  baring  no 
certain  supplies.  There  is  one  young  invalid  in  the  community, 
quite  a  youth  i  he  cannot  walk.  Poor  fellow  I  he  leads  a  dull  life; 
for  though  the  people  are  most  kind  in  oil  cases  of  actual  illneset  they 
have  little  thought  for  an  invalid,  in  the  way  of  beguiling  time,  ex  of 
considering  bia  wishes  and  providing  for  his  pleasure-  So  poor 
Absalom  aits  by  the  window  very  patiently,  though  the  glory  of  the 
day  makes  the  confinement  irksome,  only  saying — '  When  my  brothers 
go  to  work,  I  do  wish  I  can  go  tooV  The  youngest  of  these,  Corne- 
OuS)  a  nice  merry  lad  or  fifteen,  was  kind  and  attentive  to  bim.  They 
ore  both  candidates  for  Confirmation ;  on  which  matter  Absalom  is 
very  anxious,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  church. 

It  is  midwinter  now,  with  days  of  brightest  summer.  The  whole 
place  is  alive  with  cattle,  which  have  all  been  driven  in  within  the 
one  great  fence  round  the  settlement,  where  they  will  ^wedily  dispOEe 
of  all  the  grass,  and,  any  where  else,  would  make  the  roads  impassable 
witb  their  boofs  ;  but  it  is  so  dry  that  nothing  is  the  worse  but  the 
gardens  i  alas  1  for  their  fences  are  fiist  melting  away  in  the  orena  ot 
the  community.  They  will  be  a  loss  aa  to  appearances  also,  pictu- 
resque and  peculiar  as  they  are,  being  formed  of  the  whole  brinks  of 
trees  disposed  after  a  castellated  fashion,  and  testifying  to  the  presence 
of  more  laixiur  and  wood  than  is  likely  soon  again  to  be  i a  oo^junction 
here.  The  lime-qnsrries  are  covered  with  wild  stocks  in  profusion, 
now  in  flower,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  of 
nature.  The  great  yellow  masses  of  prisons  are  an  eye-sore.  Coming 
home  one  beautiful  evening,  I  met  some  girls  going  down  to  the  jetty 
to  see  flsh  which  had  been  caught  this  calm  day  ;  it  was  a  pretty 
scene  indeed  in  the  brief  twilight,  the  gay-looking  fish  lying  on  tbe 
atones,  the  people  standing  about  in  groups,  the  water,  where  the 
great  waves  were  not  rolling  furiously  in,  coloured  by  the  glowing 
sky.  Some  of  my  companions  longed  to  jump  in — '  What,  into  those 
great  breakers  ?  ' — '  Tliat's  the  fun  ! '  whispered  a  young  girl  by  my 
side.  At  Pitcairn'fl,  it  seems,  'the  fun  '  was  to  swim  out  to  sea  push- 
ing a  surf-board  before  you,  and  then  to  come  gaily  bock  with  it,  on 
the  top  of  a  huge  roller.  ■  You  can  swim  ? '  asked  a  delicate  young 
mother  of  me  aa  we  stood  together ;  and  when  I  owned  my  ignwancc, 
the  compassionate,  half-contemptuous  tone  of  her  reply  was  very 
funny.',  ,Uen,  women,  and  children  here  take  to  the  water  like  so 
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vaaj  ivks  ;  the  girb  think  it  a  great  pity  that  I,  who  am  'snch  a 
eearariDg  ladj,*  da  not  know  how,  and  offer  to  teach  me.  'Ton 
shoaM  soon  levn  from  m^'  said  one,  a  noble-looking  creature,  re- 
ported, I  could  believe  juatlj,  to  be  the  best  awimmer  of  the  par^. 
Everj  &mily  had  some  of  the  fish  apportioned  out  to  them  ;  and  one, 
Boct  munificent,  beaateouB  to  behold,  was  presented  to  me  ;  thnr 
called  itiKR«tM,  and  asid  thatthej  had  bad  the  same  at  Fitcaim's  ;  it 
looked  of  the  mullet  kind.  The  erening  closed  with  the  reading  of 
Ftasca  Loupouloff,  which  I  hud  found  among  the  prisoners'  library, 
to  the  jonng  people,  with  a  commentary  npon  Bussia  introduced 
Kholaatically,  though  it  was  rather  a  Ehame  to  dilate  the  pretty  story. 
I  T^ret  that  there  are  not  many  more  books  suitable  to  read  them, — 
ta  audience  would  be  always  ready.  Sometimes  by  invitation,  some- 
liiDea  in  answer  to  a  '  come  in '  to  n  tap  at  the  door  in  the  evening,  a 
stream  of  yonng  girls  will  often  enter,  happily  for  me,  ready  to  be 
amused  with  small  appliances.  After  all  the  school-work  of  the  day, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  without  constraint;  and  there  is  not  much 
difficnlty  in  providing  amusement  for  so  gay  a  people.  'Tip'  was  the 
BOBt  popular  game  among  the  boys,  and  'Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes' 
among  the  girls,  sometimes  fi^owed  by  a  wise  talk  aboat  the  animals, 
their  use  and  habits, — sometimes  by  anecdotes  of  monkeys  and  dogs, 
vhich  were  far  more  approved  of;  then,  when  there  was  no  more  to 
ray,  the  girls  would  sing.  Sometimes  the  boys  came  instead  ;  they 
anived  statedly  for  writing  out  Confirmation  papers  ;  end  besides  the 
dus  itself,  three  or  four  satellites  aleo  follovred,  to  oome  in  for  what 
they  could  get  when  work  was  over — uncles  and  nephews^generally 
every  one  ;  occasionally  it  is  only  a  conversation  ;  a  talk  ensues  upon 
tiie  respective  merits  of  Norfolk  Island  and  Fitcairn's :  opinions  are 
divided  ;  qaestion  asked,  '  Whethei-  the  cows  are  not  a  great  advance 
upon  cocoa-nitta  ? '  answer  made  by  a  zealoas  Fitcairnite,  '  Cocoa' 
Uuta  are  the  best  of  cows.'  .When  left  to  themselves,  a  series  of  whig* 
pered  jokes,  followed  by  suppressed  peals  of  laughter,  shewed  their 
aatural  merrimeot. 

Some  fencing-woric,  which  occupied  the  men  at  a  distance,  being 
DOW  completed,  the  singing-master  reopened  his  evening  singing- 
classes  twice  a-week.  Considering  that  he  is  two  degrees  removed 
frvm  the  only  person  who  knew  anything  about  music,  and  that  he 
was  with  them  but  three  weeks,  it  is  surprising  what  he  and  hia 
pupils  can  do.  He  had  a  psalm  in  notes  upon  his  black  board,  at 
which  they  all  worked  with  great  diligence  the  first  evening ;  catdies 
■nd  glees  followed,  some  very  good  ;  and  though  critical  ears  and 
taste  might  have  objecled  now  and  then,  and  though  a  little  ad- 
ditional knowledge  woold  certainly  be  a  great  help,  it  is  still  very 
delightfal  to  themselves  and  others.  Amid  all  this  there  is  a  total 
ignorance  of  everything  like  a  nursery  song  or  ditty ;  it  was  very 
tmu»ng  to  find  my  stock  of  them  received  as  entertaining  novelties  ; 
and  as  the  children  in  the  house,  Mario,  Edith,  and  Evangeline 
'^phc^  were  too  shy  to  leant  them,  I  was  forced  to  get  an  older 
aodieace.    Nursery  tales  of  the  stalest  kind  were  reodved  wiih 
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great  icl&t;  uid  'Froggj  would  a  wooiiig  go,'  with  ibotiU  of 
Uiigbter,  by  the  ainging  of  vhich  I  covered  myself  with  gliay 
and  renowiii  and  was  considered,  to  my  amazement,  as  a  good  ctanie 
eingerl 

Thnrtday,  Ikih  Aitgiut.~A.  barque  o£F  the  iaUod  1  The  plan  for 
providing  ships  at  Fitctum's  was  settled  by  the  Uagistrate  calliDg  a 
meetiDg  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  amount  to  be  given,  exactly  the 
same  by  each  family,  was  settled,  that  the  diviuon  of  foreign  goods  in 
return  might  be  alike  also ;  but  a  large  and  ■  small  family  would 
arterwards  make  a  private  arrangement,  if  they  liked  to  benefit  the 
larger  one.  It  seems  curious  that  these  people,  who  hold  so  mnch  to 
the  principle  of  baviug  all  things  in  common,  should  not  extend  it  to 
the  land.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  general  agricnlton 
for  the  community,  but  eaoh  family  cultivated  its  own  pwtiom  and 
ate  its  fruits,  and  also  divided  and  subdivided  it  out  among  bis  d^ 
scendants  tiU  at  last  each  man's  portion  would  have  been  no  bif^er 
than  a  pinch  of  snuSl  They  may  perhaps  be  on  a  different  footing 
here,  I  have  heard  a  widow,  who  was  lefi  with  six  daughters  and  one 
little  boy,  expatiating  on  the  kindness  of  the  men  to  her  in  workiif 
her  land,  and  planting  her  yams  for  her. 

These  fine  days  promots  a  great  desire  for  bathing :  it  would  bs 
pleasant  before  Uie  sun  was  so  hot  as  to  blister  them,  which  it  seems 
It  did  dreadfully  at  Pitcsirn's  in  the  Christmaa  holidays;  and  do 
wonder,  as  they  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  water  I  Fortunately,  th^ 
were  short ;  as  for  hIz  hours  at  a  lime  would  these  mermaids  remain 
in,  with  their  surf-boards,  swimming  races.  The  great  piece  of  fun 
was  for  one  to  keep  possession  of  a  rock  in  die  middle  of  BouiUy  Bay, 
whence  the  rest  would  try  to  pull  her  down,  and  whence  she  would 
fling  them  off  into  the  water.  It  sounded  all  moat  coot  and  brillisfll, 
and  as  if  they  ought  all  to  have  been  named  '  Undine.'  A  Christaiis 
tree  would  be  rather  poor  after  this  sport  The  Queen's  birthday  wis 
the  other  holiday,  when  the  whole  people  dined  together  in  honooT  i^ 
the  day,  and  walked  about  the  island  afterwards  ;  as  it  was  in  the 
winter,  they  did  not  swim  round  iL  Great  is  my  desire  to  get  up  s 
scbool'feast  in  bononr  of  the  Peace,  but  flour  is  quite  a  luxury,  sod  of 
currants  or  raisins  there  are  none  ;  and  without  cake  or  pudding  tba 
feast  would  be  like  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out— a  Bar- 
mecides feast  only,  which  would  not  commend  it  to  the  youthful  tatt& 
On  the  following  Wednesday  the  service  had  scarcely  begun,  when  it 
was  stopped  by  a  summons  to  Mr.  Kobbs  to  coma  and  attend,  in  his 
medical  capecity,  on  the  Magistrate,  who  had  cut  his  foot  severe^ 
while  ploughing.  Locked-jaw  was  in  every  one's  thoughts,  as  this 
people  have  already  suffered  severely  by  that  calamity,  and  this  penon 
had  once  before  had  a  nsxTow  escape  only  from  deotli  in  that  terrihls 
shape.  All  the  congregation  adjourned  in  a  body  to  the  suflerer* 
bouse,  some  to  help,  and  all  to  see  and  talk :  it  looked  like  a  bee-hivs 
when  the  bees  ore  going  to  swarm.  Happily  the  case  proved  a  sligkt 
one.  Ur.  Nobbs  says  these  people  are  very  Uable  to  spasmodis 
nffectidiu,  being  a  very  nervous  race  i  but  certaiol/  their  nervM  «i* 
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ipaHa  tnDqail  in  b  itir  ind  bnoUfl^  xt  Beasoni  when  most  people  like 
to  be  quiet.  Eveiy  one  appears  to  have  tbe  entive  of  a  uck  room )  nor 
dace  tbe  ooraing  and  gung  diatreaB  the  patient,  who  looks  apon  it  aa 
anetanlsTniptwD.  If  neceuarj,  the  people  will  divide  themselves  into 
witdtei,  »nd  attend  on  him  b;  night  and  day  in  rotation,  as  long  as 
it  aaj  be  reqalred.  This  badly-ehod  or  barefooted  race  are  iU-snited 
to  Bvoeaed  K^dien  and  convicts,  who  have  strewn  the  earth  with 
bnkea  bottlee.  I  make  a  daily  collection ;  and  when  the  Biahop 
can^  he  gave  notice  of  a  reward  of  fish-hooks  for  as  many  barrow*- 
fuU  m  e<^d  be  odleoted  by  the  boys. 

Every  day  more  beantU'dl  flowers  are  brought  in,  and  the  ^la 
cone  with  bright  and  fragrant  wreaths  annmd  Aeir  beads.  The 
Cepe  gooseberries  are  ripening,  so  the  (fblinaiy'.inatniotions  are  ez- 
tvded  i  samples  of  fruit-tarta  and  puddings  ara  made,  and  much  ap- 
jmvad.  Iiemona  are  most  plentiful,  very  large,  and  thick-skinned ; 
of  oranges  there  are  none :  some  rathless  Governor  is  reported  to 
ban  cat  down  all  the  trees,  because  the  mnaway  coBvicta  lived 
opiMi  them  in  the  bud ;  bnt  this  may  be  a  myth.  A  very  youthful 
party  asaraabled  this  evening,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  dolls,  with  which 
■  benevolent  lady  at  Sydney  had  supplied  us,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Melaneaiaa  pablie,  on  hearing  that  two  wax  d<^  which  onr  black 
girls  had  carried  back  from  Sydney  to  their  own  island  three  years 
ago  bad  been  olyects  of  great  admiration  there  t  and  that  one  bad 
baok  ecoifiBcated  by  a  great  man  to  bis  own  use  and  amusement  We 
Tentnred  to  transfer  some  to  the  small  Fitoaimers,  who  were  esped- 
■Uy  dunned  with  a  little  black  doll,  though  a  great  wax  baby  was 
tbe  chief  object  of  course. 

We  now  began  to  look  out  duly  for  the  Soudiem  Crott.  The  young 
eyes  were  set  to  work  for  the  first  sight  of  a  sail  Strange  to  say, 
k.  Smitiiem  Crou,  though  not  ths  StMtkem  Crou,  did  touch  here, 
abont  this  time,  on  her  way  from  Tslparaiso  to  Hobart  Town.  We 
wen  stabled  thus  to  obtain  some  good  fionr  for  the  honour  of  the 
bread,  and  oould  only  wish  that  she  hod  come  a  little  earlier  with  her 
good  tbiogs,  as  a  festivity  might  have  dissipated  the  thoughts  proper 
to  a  Coofirnution,  which  might^be  any  day  now.  And  very  soon  it 
m ;  for  on  the  5th  Septembw,  the  real  Soviham  Crosi  appeared, 
widk  her  Helanesian  cargo  of  block  scholars  on  board.  'Well, 
U^ta,'  said  old  Arihor,  '  this  is  good  news  ;'  but  I  was  sitting  with 
poor  Absslom,  and  felt  sorry  to  think  that  it  wss  almost  for  the  last 
liiBS ;  ibi  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  help  him,  and  amnse  him, 
poor  lad.  Stiil,  it  was  very  thankworthy  to  see  the  party  coming 
tack  over  tbe  hill  where,  two  months  before,  we  had  watched  tbem 
go,  sad  to  hev  how  successful  tbe  voyage  had  been, — how  kindly 
tbey  Ikad  been  received,  and  how  willing  the  people  were  to  come  with 
then.  The  party  of  black  boys,  wiih  their  strange  ornaments  in  their 
■KHM  and  ears,  ezoiied  great  attention  and  interest  when  they  came 
'  on  shore  ;  and  the  yams  were  hailed  most  joyfully.  Unfortunately, 
SI  tbe  island  where  a  supply  of  seed  had  been  promised  to  the  Bishop 
at  tha  begjuang  of  the  v^ag^  he  was  prevented  I7  wetthw  from 
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tonching,  on  his  return  ;  bo  these  poor  people  lose  their  seed.  Thia 
dnj  ftnd  the  next  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  examination  of  tli» 
candidates  for  ConGrmation, — large  parties  assembling  in  the  erenin^ 
to  hear  of  the  voyage,  and  talk.  Mr.  Pitteson  entertained  Ihem  with 
toconnts  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  scholars  on  board. 
Small  details  go  certainly  much  farther  ttum  general  principles  in 
oraattng  an  interest  in  such  matters,  and  an  anecdote  wiU  tell  far  more 
than  the  soundest  reosoDing,  or  any  amount  of  hard  work  and  fore- 
thonght,  and  great  need,  and  oar  duty,  and  the  like. 

The  service  of  the  foliowiog  day,  Snnday,  was  very  interesting. 
Hie  Confirmation  was  in  the  aflemoon  service ; — a  baptism  in  the 
morning  brought  home  their  promises  lothe  hearts  of  those  assembled. 
The  whole  population,  excelling  such  as  were  too  young,  and  three 
invalids,  were  confirmed.  Old  Arthur  carried  poor  Absalom  to 
church  upon  his  back  ;  and  one  poor  woman,  who  had  been  very  ill, 
got  ont  of  her  bed  to  come.  The  women  appeared  in  their  national 
dreee^  as  it  may  be  called, — a  white  frock,  and  a  white  handkerchief 
upon  their  faeadi,  the  nniformity  adding  much  to  its  effect. 

It  was  the  contrast  of  the  origin  of  this  people  themselves,  and  oC 
everytiiing  now  around  them,  with  this  solemn  dedication  of  Aem- 
selvea  afresh  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  that  made  it  so  very  striking; 
and  it  was  the  possible  future  course  of  their  lives  in  this  new  home 
that  gave  so  mnch  point  to  the  prayer,  that  they  might '  daily  incresBe 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more,'  thereby  to  be  strengthwied 
against  temptations,  new  and  strong,  that  may  beaet  them  here," 


NECESSITY  OP  IMMEDIATE  MISSIONARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 

Sib,— As  you  have  eo  perseveringly  kept  the  nonh'^est  coast  of 
2?0Tth  America,  and  especially  Vancouver's  Island,  before  your  reader?, 
as  a  new  and  important  field  for  Missionary  labour,  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to,  as  it  is  desirable  for,  them  to  be  informed  of  the 
changes  which  must  almost  immediately  take  place  in  the  condition 
of  that  island  and  the  coasts  adjoining. 

The  10th  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Rouse 
of  Commons  on  the  British  possessions  under  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  is — 

"  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  to  terminate 
the  connexion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  Vancouver's  Island 
Ok  soon  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  as  the  best  means  of  favouring 
die  development  of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  that  important 
Colony.  Means  should  also  be  provided  for  the  ultimate  extension 
of  the  Colonj  over  any  portion  of  the  adjacent  continent  to  the  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  permanent  settlement  may  be 
fonnd  practicable." 

The  latter  part  of  this  recommendation  has  reference  especially  to 
Thompson's  Biver  district^  the  river  of  that  name  being  a      " 
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the  left  of  tlie  loirer  oonne  of  Fruer's  Biver,  which  flaws  into  the  sn 
c^ipodle  the  east  cout  of  VMicouTer's  Island,  jost  to  the  north  of  the 
^th  paraUd,  the  present  bonndu;  between  Brituh  Amerioa  end  the 
United  Statea*  territory.  This  diitrict  is  known  u  poesening  a  sa]» 
farieos  climate  fertile  soil,  and  as  producing  gold.  Another  important 
bet  bearing  on  Miasionary  work  is,  that  a  lai^  expedition  is  now 
being  organixed  to  snrrey  and  establish  the  boundai7  from  the  sea 


Tben  ia,  therefore,  every  probability  that  CrovemniNit  intends 
wit^tiag  the  reoommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  taking  imme- 
diile  steps  to  establish  a  Colony  there ;  and  the  antagonistic  ioflnence 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  being  removed,  any  such  attempt  is 
ran  to  be  anccessfol,  if  it  be  bat  made  with  moderate  skill  and 
prodence.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  that 
Misgionary  operations  shonld  be  commenced,  with  as  little  delay  as 
poatiUe,  that  the  naliTes  may  be  hronght  (if  I  may  so  say)  under  the 
pnXectwn  of  the  Missionary  before  the  settlements  of  the  white  man 
■pr«ad  over  the  oonntry. 

The  money  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  has  been 
voted  by  the  Society  far  lie  Propagation  of  the  Goipd,  bnt  so  Mis- 
noury  has,  I  believe  as  yet  been  sent.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting 
or  thst  Sodety,  in  your  July  number,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land, 
who  claims  the  land  and  coast  as  within  his  Diocese,  is  made  to  say, 
tbtt  if  a  Missionary  were  sent  he  would  mioister,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  Ktllers,  and  to  the  natives  as  opportunity  was  afforded.  I  would 
all  the  attention  both  of  yourself  and  your  readers  to  this.  Surely 
liiera  is  no  recMird  of  successful  Missionary  labour  in  connexion  with 
coJoDiMtion  I  It  is  inevitabU  that  the  vices  of  the  white  man  are  more 
immediately  attractive  than  his  virtues  I  Nay,  his  persistency  and  force 
of  chsracter,  tbe  greatest  virtues  of  a  colonist  as  such,  are  fatal  to  the 
natives  who  come  into  contact  with  him. 

If  snytbing  is  to  be  dona  soccessfully,  the  Missionary  establishment 
xttf  be  ^trt  from  the  settlements :  nor  need  this  preeent  any  diffl- 
ultj;  the  nadTes  are  tractable,  easily  tanght,  ready  to  work ;  the  soil 
pndDctive;  the  dimate  goodj  the  necessaries,  and  even  some  of  the 
luariea,  of  life  easily  procamble.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Mis- 
■Hnsrj  settlem^it  should  not  produce  sufficient  for  its  maintenance, 
>i>d  SMHi  become  self-enpporting. 

The  reecnnmendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ss  *d],  I  helieTe,  as  the  resolution  of  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
figatioik  vf  tkt  Ootpd,  extends  the  area  of  Missionary  effort  beyond 
YuKonver'B  Island  to  the  Bocky  Monntains  (some  500  miles).  I  would 
!^>ggtat  that  the  first  Missionaiy  be  sent  with  the  boundary  expedi- 
^1  to  repwi  on  tbe  state  of  the  natives,  and  the  locality  where  a 
Uinon  station  may  be  best  established. 
If  the  present  opp(»timi^  be  loat,  we  cannot  expect  another. 

I  am,  Sir,  yoar  obedieat  servant,  C.  G-.  N. 
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COLLECTIHQ   FOB  INDIAN  MISSIONS. 
A  LAVT  in  s  large  Mvm-parMi  has  been  very  gncewMfnl  in  aollKti^ 
money  for  th«  extenBion  of  Uiesioni  in  India.    Her  ptan  is  menlj  to 
read  th«  following  paper  among  hei  frieiute  and  scqnaintanoea.     V* 
desire  eaniestlj  to  conmond  tlie  exun^du  to  manj  of  onw  isaden  :— 

"Go  je  info  iLt  THE  wobld,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  E?EBt 
CBEATtTBE."— St.  Mark  xvi.  16. 

"  How  then  shall  tbej  call  on  Him  Ib  whom  they  hare  not  beliered  ? 
and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
and  how  sbntl  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  stuU  the;r 
(reach,  except  thst  bk  sent  ?" — Romans  x.  14,  15. 

The  suSeriDga  of  oar  brethren  in  Indift  have  of  lata  filled  am 
hearts  and  minda.  What  has  been  the  real  cause  of  those  soflferingi? 
Is  it  not  the  cruelty  and  madneaa  of  the  Heathen  ?  And  why  are 
they  itilt  Heathen  in  a  land  over  whichJGod  has  placed  a  natioa 
bearing  His  Holy  Name,  and  professing  to  be  guided  by  His  Holy 
Word?  May  He  stir  us  up  to  see  the  root  of  the  matter  clearly,  1^ 
searching  into  the  cause  of  His  chastisemeat.  We  ha.ve  sot  ooxt 
TBB  WORK  He  commanded  cs  to  do. 

Let  us  then  arise,  and  in  His  Name,  and  by  His  SpiHt  and  mieH 
do  what  each  of  ub  can  to  spread  the  knowledge  ef  Hia  trnthi  Ui 
us  do  it  humbly  and  simply  for  His  glory,  and  the  good  of  the  soul) 
fbr  which  England,  as  a  nation,  is  so  responsible,  aod  His  BlESSixs 

WILL  MOT  FAIL  VB. 

It  is  proposed  earaestly  to  request  forty  persons,  who  have  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls  at  heart,  and  who  desire  to  vfori 
for  Chria,  to  undertake,  each,  to  get  ten  annual  subscribers  of/W 
ASlitifft  each,  and  no  more,  for  this  Indian  Mission  ;  and  on  the  ^rsl 
day  of  each  new  year  to  bring  the  sums  thus  collected  to  our  minister, 
to  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  Thus  an  amount  of  100?.  a-jesr 
would  be  brought  to  him  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Je.°us 
Christ  oar  Lord,  whose  command  we  have  thus  humbly  endeavoured 
to  obey. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  m; 
brethren,  ye  have  dohe  it  ubto  Me." 


EXCUBSIONS  IN  PALESTINE.— No.  UL 

SBonoM  I.— ~iiabl6b  to  razabets. 

ro  BiSMja^Bimra  o»  B&haru — ah  *nouiTEotoiiAi,  phinomwos — 
1  uiLBiou— sanKa  or  baka— sella  afd  Btrasi— wiU*- 
kmvBT  iir  FALnciMi — mamtuoAL  oonroouin  ut  afBAmr 

— ABAH  or  JENIIt—QILBOA's  Cnit*>— ASOUHV  jmaBB[<~-BlTBSa*)l — BBOaaX" 
LITCLa  BXatlON — MOCHJ  TABOH — SSCOB  AHO  BAIM — tUK  MOCHI  0»  »Scm- 
TillOS — ton.  HIPAm— SAZAUKTH. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNa  the  drawback  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  paper,  myself  and  another  of  our  party  contemplated  a  retnra  to 
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NaUili  with  ooMidenble  pleaSTin ;  tnd  tbe  peenliir  cireanMtanoes 
ander  wliicti  we  wen  to  revint  it,  made  the  circamituiees  of  this 
brief  KiJMin  a{>pwr  pioTtdeiitiaL     Bnt  I  moBt  not  aMidpate. 

It  WH  ihiwe  bouM  aTter  aud-day  beCure  we  got  dear  of  tbe  itreeU 
of  NabU&  QnittiDg  the  oit^  by  tbe  oortli  gate,  we  had  «  pleasant 
ride  of  half  an  hmar  throngh  gardeiu  and  dive-jards,  abondantlj 
fraitfal,  well  wslered  hj  nuneroiM  rivoteta,  wtiich  torm  several  miUa, 
>nj  exaeediagly  piotiiretque.  We  noticed  on  oar  left  a  large  village 
named  Ruphidia,  banging  on  the  ateep  aide  of  tbe  moantain  on  our 
^ffx.  It  centainB  Sftj  Cliristian  hoDBCB,  with  a  church  and  two  priests 
oi  the  Greek  rileL  Numerom  odier  vilh^es  studded  this  lovely  valle;, 
or  crowned  the  hill-tops.  On  reat^ing  the  opea  eovRtrj,  we  followed 
tlw  direct  road  to  Sebastieh,  which  runs  first  down  tbe  Tsllttj  of 
NsUfti,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  main  road  to  the  north  (which  lay 
si^nas  the  monutains  to  oor  right),  and  then  along  the  southerm 
dcdtntj  of  this  same  ridge,  on  the  right  of  the  vallej.  From  the  brow 
of  the  ridge  we  &nl  descried  Sebastieh,  which  m  the  Arabic  form  of 
HAaOt  (AagBSta) ;  by  which  name  Herod  tbe  Great  designated  the 
aocieot  c^tal  of  the  kingdom  of  Israd,  in  compliment  to  his  Imperial 
psiron,  after  he  bad  adorned  it  with  those  lOBgDificent  works  whose 
scattered  fr^iaenta,  spared  from  the  wreck  of  time,  I  shall  presently 
be  oatled  to  notice.  We  reached  the  site  in  obout  two  hours  from 
Kablfts. 

Tbe  situation  of  tbe  inheritanoe  of  !:Uiemer  is  7erj  beantifnl,  and 
vu  jndiciouely  selected  by  Omri  for  tbe  erection  of  his  capital.  It  is 
well  and  faithfully  described  by  St.  Jerome,  as  situated  in  the  fairest 
snd  most  fraitfut  part  of  Judne ;  but  his  language  implies  that  it  was 
deserted  oTen  in  his  daye.  It  stands  on  a  bold  isolated  hill,  rising  out 
of  the  plain,  sarroanded  by  valleys  ;  the  hills  on  the  east  approach  it 
*«7  closely,  but  on  tbe  west  is  a  fine  open  plain — a  basin  formed  by 
the  coDcaireace  of  several  valleyg,  encircled  by  lofty  ^Is.  We  made 
our  way  vp  the  shelving  side  of  a  steep  hill,  covered  with  okves,  to 
the  Dnsenible  little  vitlsge  that  now  represents  tbe  ancient  Shonieron, 
Deenpying  the  east  end  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  the  city  stood. 
Had  by,  overhanging  the  steep  declivity,  is  the  ohtirch  of  St.  John, 
*fute  augaifieent  roins  still  attest  its  fonaer  graodeur.  It  was 
rtowked  by  Manndrell  and  bis  coo^any,  a  centnt^  and  a  half  ago, 
■ud  say  observant  toaveller  in  Palestine  must  have  noticed  the  same, 
*'  tet  is  all  tbe  ruins  of  churches  which  they  sow,  though  their  other 
puia  were  totally  demolished,  yet  tbe  east  end  they  always  foond 
•tudiog,  and  tolerably  entire."  He  thus  comments  vpon  this  re* 
■stfkiUe  ph«K>mesw«i :  "  Whether  the  CbristianB,  whm  ovvrrttn  by 
■nfldeU,  vedeemed  tbeir  altars  from  ruin  by  money, — or  whether  eves 
t^  bvbariaos,  when  thc^  deotoUsfaed  the  other  parts  of  the  churches 
■i^  votaotarily  spare  thass,  oM  of  sd  awe  or  venerstion, — (w  whether 
wj  }mn  stood  Urns  long,  by  rirtua  of  some  peculiar  firmness  in  the 
Mtore  of  tbe  fabric^— or  whether  some  occult  Providence  baa  pre- 
Ktred  them,  sa  ae  many  KaDding  tnoauments  of  Christianity  in  these 
*Bbdie*i«g  regions,  and  presages  of  its  future  restoration,— I  will 
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not  detenniiie.  Tliia  oq\j  I  will  say,  that  we  found  it  in  fact,  to  u 
I  described,  in  all  the  mined  churches  that  came  in  ourway, — beiag, 
perhaps>  not  fewer  than  one  hundred ;  nor  do  I  remeniber  ever  to 
have  seen  (me  instance  of  the  oontniy.  This  might  justly  Meat 
a  trifling  obaerration,  were  it  founded  upoa  a  few  examples  only;  bat 
it  being  a  thing  so  often,  and  indeed  nniversally,  obserred  by  in, 
throughout  our  wbde  journey,  I  thought  it  must  needs  proceed  from 
something  more  than  blind  chance,  and  might  very  well  deserve  this 
animadveraton." 

I  was  led  to  this  digression  by  the  fact  that  the  eaat  end  of  the 
church  of  St  John,  at  Sebostieh,  is  still  standing  almost  entire.  It  oon- 
usts  of  on  octagonal  apse,  of  noble  proporlians  and  peculiarly  elq^t 
construction ;  having  in  each  wall  single  lancet  lights,  with  trefoiled- 
heads,  and  hood-moi^dings  resting  on  light  shafts  of  the  early  painted 
period.  A  corbel  table  of  pointed  arches,  supporting  a  cornice  of 
several  orders,  runs  round  the  apse,  completing  this  beautifully- 
designed  composition.  TTiere  are  siill  auOtcient  remains  of  the 
Btrocture  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  original  design.  Its  toul 
interior  length  is  163  feet,  including  the  western  porch  of  10  feet; 
its  total  width  75  feet,  distributed  into  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
capitals  of  the  piers  are  foliated  somewhat  in  imitattoa  of  Corinthian, 
and  belong  to  the  early  pointed  period.  The  pier  arches  are  pointed 
and  the  ^sle  windows  are  of  the  same  character  with  those  of  the  tpte, 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  example  of  early  pointed  architecture,  belong- 
ing, certainly,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  that  style 
into  our  own  country  ;  for  it  was,  doubtless,  erected  during  the  time  of 
the  Frank  rule  in  Palestine,  by  the  Kniglits  of  St  Jobu,  as  is  attested 
by  the  crosses  of  that  order  still  to  be  traced  on  marble  tablets. 

Josephus  assigns  Machierus  as  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  and 
martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  his  testimony  is  quoted  and 
confirmed  by  Eusebius.  As  this  fact  lias  been  strongly  press^,  in  order 
to  discredit  the  traditions  of  Sebastieh,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  poiat 
out  the  still  greater  difficulties  of  this  statement,  from  Josephus  him- 
self. Machflirua,  he  informs  us,  was  situated  on  the  southern  border 
of  Fenea,  sixty  stadia  from  the  Jordan,  and  was  at  this  very  time  in 
the  occupation  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  But  it  was  a  daughter  of 
this  very  Aretas  whom  Herod  Antipos  repudiated,  in  order  to  take  bis 
brother  Philip's  wife;  and  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should 
have  imprisoned  the  fearless  champion  of  the  conjugal  rites  of  s 
daughter  of  Aretas  in  the  fortress  of  her  indignant  and  outraged 
father,  to  which  she  herself  fled  from  the  indignity  to  which  she  «u 
aubjected  in  the  house  of  her  incestuous  husband.  Whatever  other 
difficulties  there  may  be  against  Sebastieh,  the  counter-statement  of 
Josephus  must  be  given  up  as  wholly  untenable.  The  narratiya 
clearly  implies  that  the  birthday  banquet  of  Herod  was  held  ia 
Galilee,  and  that  the  Baptist's  prison  was  con^nous  to  the  royal 
palace.  There  ia  nothing  whatever  in  the  sacred  narrativo  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  sepulture.  All  that  we  know  from  later  history  i>i 
that  the  relics  of  the  Baptist  were  found  here  in  the  days  of  the 
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■jNMtata  Juliui. ;  when,  Mcordiag  to  the  tlmoot  oontempanneoiM 
nccrds  of  eoelcsuiticRl  histoiy,  the  coffin  wm  opened,  the  bones 
bunied,  tnd  tbe  aihee  scattered  to  the  wind.  If  he  wu  not  origiaaiUj 
baried  hen,  it  U  ponible,  conndering  the  venention  then  paid  to 
idies,  that  the  remtam  nuj  have  been  brongfat  hither  from  tfawr  fint 
reitiBg'plaeev  in  the  inl«yrvd  between  Conatantine  and  Julian,  though 
luMoi7  h«  not  reeorded  it,  and  that  the  veneration  of  Che  ChriBtiani 
pnrokod  the  Pttgans  to  their  deatmctioD  ;  fcNr  St.  Jerome,  who  is  no 
ftrouer  of  modem  oaauthorized  tradittona,  makea  freqaent  mentioa 
of  Sebaste  is  tbe  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Baptist,  as  also  of  tbe  Pro- 
jixu  Bliriia  and  Obadiah,  A  small  Uoslem  wdf ,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  ruined  chureh,  is  said  to  eover  the  sepulchn  of  the 
Baptist  It  ia  a  email  rook;  vmlt,  eunk  deep  in  the  paveraent,  with 
B  descant  of  twen^-one  st^M.  A  later  tradition  has  found  his  prison 
slso  in  this  eonofortleas  eelkr  t  bnt,  however  I  maj  be  disposed  to 
doabt  the  eorrectness  of  the  historian  who  finds  tbe  priaoa  at  Machi^ 
nu,  I  oertunlf  cannot  transfer  it  to  a  eitj  that  was  not  even  within 
tbe  jnrisdietion  of  Herod  Antipae.  The  destinies  of  this  cit;,  originally 
founded  by  Omri,-~fi%qneiitl7  besi^ed  and  taken  by  the  Syrians,— 
ntterly  destroyed  by  the  Astyrians,— restored  by  the  Samaritans, — to 
Btlerly  rained  by  Hyreanns  that  all  Yestiges  of  a  cdty  were  effiiced,— 
nstored  by  GalnniaB, — attaining  to  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur  under 
Herod  the  Hagnifieent, — declining  to  gradual  decay,  until  now  it  is 
W^ "  as  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  sad  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  ;"— 
St  all  this  has  been  lately  traced  out  by  Dr.  Robinson,  with  hia  uanal 
pttienee  of  itiTeatigation,  I  need  no  longer  detain  the  reader  among 
tboBS  mouldering  beape. 

As  the  TillsLgers  would  not  ^ow  us  to  enter  die  tomb,  and  seemed 
diaposed  to  be  troublesome,  we  were  glad  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  get 
dor  of  the  place.  We  found  tbe  hill  eterywhere  sprinkled  with  mins 
(fr^menta  of  oolnmas  being  strewn  over  the  olive-yards),  and  con- 
temjdated  with  mn^  admiratioa  the  larger  remains  of  the  Street  of 
Colomns,  at  tbe  ooRh-west  extremity  of  the  hiU.  A  short  distance 
betow  this,  whwe  tbe  hill  declines  towards  the  plain,  we  observed  a 
Bsas  of  ancient  masonry,  apparently  tbe  remains  of  one  of  the  gateag 
tnd,  Botwitkatanding  the  repeated  ruin  of  the  city,  we  liked  to  believe 
it  10  be  that  vtTj  gate  where  the  noble  Bceptio  was  trodden  to  death 
1>T  the  crowd,  in'  the  plenty  that  suocecded  tbat  disastrous  famine, 
Krarding  to  die  prophecy  of  Elisba.  That  the  Syrian  army  was 
cneamped  in  the  jdain  below  the  min,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  i 
■nd  it  was  from  their  spoils  that  tbe  abundance  was  produced. 

Into  this  plain  we  now  descended,  and  crossed  it  in  a  norlli- 
westerly  direetion,  antil  we  reached  tbe  Sultana,  in  a  continuation  of 
tbe  NaUda  valley,  which  runs  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sbaron, 
"■trowing  and  deepening  in  its  winding  course.  Down  this  valley 
ov  toad  lay  for  many  weary,  anxious  hours ;  but  the  journey  was 
liKie  better  than  a  blrak,  as  the  sun  had  set  before  we  reached  the 
pltiii,  and  the  light  forscwk  us  soon  after  we  entered  the  valley,  where 
*e  pasted  a  vil^e  on  onr  right,  named  Anebta.    At  first,  we  could 
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distinguish  what  appeared  to  he  arches  spanning  the  Talley  at  intw- 
rals ;  but,  m  a  short  time,  we  coald  scarcelf  distinguish  the  path  ;  for 
the  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  watch-fires  of  Bedouin  on  the 
neighboaring  hills,  which  alone  illumined  the  gloom,  served  TMther  to 
bewilder  than  to  guide ;  while  the  loud  barking  of  the  watch-dogi, 
who  had  caught  the  sound  of  our  horses'  hoofs  on  the  stoay  track, 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  music  in  our  ears,  suggesting  the  pos- 
Bibilitf  of  a  night-sttack  from  these  lawless  shepherds,  | who,  baring 
beeu  apprised  of  our  approach  \>j  the  passage  of  the  b^gage,  as  we 
imagined,  and  now  advertised  of  our  presence  by  the  haying  of  the 
d<^s,  might  have  snrprtsed  us  in  this  narrow  d^le,  and  made  their 
own  terms.  We  passed  along,  however,  without  molestation  ;  and  at 
length,  to  our  great  joy,  discovered  a  village  on  our  right  We  had 
in  vain  tried  to  procure  a  guide  at  Sebastieh  ;  but,  according  to  the 
information  given  us  hj  the  Mutzellim  of  Nabllls,  confirmed  aa  it  had 
been  by  inquiries  on  the  road,  we  ought  to  hare  arrived  at  Baka  long 
before  ;  so  we  made  no  doubt  that  we  had  now  reached  our  deatina- 
tion,  our  tents,  and  baggage.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  viUnge,  ^e 
lights  which  had  guided  us  to  tt  were  speedily  extinguished,  and  our 
cries  were  drown^  in  the  din  of  the  dogs  ;  for  the  country  waa  now 
in  80  insecure  a  state,  that  the  villagers  were  alarmed  at  our  approach, 
expecting  nothing  else  than  a  night-attack  from  the  Bedouin  marau- 
ders, or  from  a  hostile  village.  When,  at  length,  we  prevailed  ou  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village  to  come  to  a  parley,  we  had  the  Batisfnction  of 
learning  that  the  name  of  this  village  was  Shuweikeh,  and  that  Baka 
was  stiU  three  hours'  distant!  To  attempt  to  proceed  without  a  guide 
was  vain,  and  witb  difficulty  we  persuaded  our  friend,  the  Sheikh,  lo 
conduct  us  on  our  way.  "While  be  went  to  borrow  a  mule,  we  were 
surprised  by  the  most  brilliant  meteor  we  had  erer  seen.  Id  its 
momentary  flash  through  the  vast  expanse,  it  lighted  up  the  heavens 
and  earth  with  almost  meridian  splendour,  and,  I  think,  lefl  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  minds  of  all  our  way-worn  and  dispirited 
company.  At  length  we  were  off  again.  Happily,  the  distance  did 
not  prove  so  great  as  our  guide  had  represented,  witii  a  view  to  aecore 
a  larger  baithUh;  but  we  were  too  ranch  rejoiced  at  the  curtailment 
of  the  way,  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his  deception.  An  hour  and 
a  half,  or  two  hours,  in  a  direction  k.n.w.,  brought  us  to  Baka,  where 
we  expected  to  find  our  servants  awaiting  us,  with  our  tents  pitched 
and  supper  ready-  Alas  I  neither  mules,  nor  baggage,  nor  servants 
Iiad  arrived  I  No  one  oonld  give  us  any  tidings  of  them.  It  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock';  we  were  all  heartily  tired,  and  thought  only  of 
finding  some  place  where  to  rest  onr  heads  until  the  morning  ;— 
declining,  however,  the  accommodation  of  a  dung-heap  (obligingly 
offered  us  by  the  villi^ers),  on  account  of  its  uninviting  aspect,  aa  seen 
in  the  faint  light  afibrded  us  by  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire  in  a  amsll 
shed,  where  two  men  were  steeping.  We  inquired  for  the  house  of 
the  SheikiL  We  were  told,  in  reply,  that  be  would  long  since  have 
retired  to  rest,  with  all  his  family ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  Bhonld 
Tenture  to  disturb  the  eaoctity  of  his  domiple  at  such  ao  hour  I    He 
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wu  represented  as  a  Teritnble  churl — as,  indeed,  the  Motzellim  of 
NablAs  had  described  him.  Bemonslrances,  however,  were  vain  ;  and 
It  length  we  found  onrselrBs  berore  the  gate  of  tlie  court  in  which  his 
hoaae  was  situated.  We  knocked,  hut  received  no  answer  :  louder — 
still  all  was  silent  as  the  grave :  it  was  not  until  we  commenced 
thaodering  against  the  barricaded  door  with  huge  atones,  that  a  surly 
*<nce  diallenged  ua  from  within.  A  few  minuten  more,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  lighted  candle  revealed  to  us  as  evil  a  visage  as  it  nas 
ever  oar  misfortune  to  behold.  Our  story  was  soon  told  j  and  our 
grim  host,  with  a  scowling  brow,  introduced  ds  into  a  large  dreary 
■partment,  which  his  wives  and  children  had  hastily  evacnated.  Here 
he  spread  a  few  dirty  rags  upon  the  mud  floor,  and  bade  us  accom- 
modate ourselves  as  we  coald.  Cold,  weary,  and  half  famished  with 
hnager,  ««  stretched  ourselves  od  this  bard  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
Bal,  wearied  as  we  were  with  our  journey,  our  deep  sleep  was  fre- 
qneollj  broken  by  tbe'thousands  of  fleas  with  which  this  filthy  hole 
was  teoning ;  and  the  morning  revealed  to  us  the  full  extent  of  our 

Tiaaidajf,  June  2d. — The  greater  part  of  the  chamber  which  we 
wen  occupying,  was  taken  up  with  a  raised  divan,  or  platform,  on 
which  our  churlish  host  would  not  allow  us  to  recline  :  and  the  roof, 
which  was  composed  of  branches  of  trees,  seemed  to  rain  showers  of 
fleas.  We  had  passed  a  miserable  night,  and  were  hut  little  re- 
freshed :  but  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  our  baggage 
iDitained  our  spirits.  We  prevailed  on  the  Sheikh  to  provide  us  a 
bnakfast,  and  in  default  of  spoons  were  fain  to  Rsh  the  fleas  out  of 
the  milk  with  the  bread,  before  we  could  drink  it !  When  we  had 
sindned  oor  eyes  along  the  NabliU  road  until  near  mid-day,  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  seeing  onr  mules  defile  along  the  valley,  our 
boat,  BcJlened  by  our  misfortunes,  informed  us  that  there  was  a 
villi^  named  Biirka,  some  three  or  four  hours  distant,  between  the 
Caimel  and  Jenin  road,  not  far  distant  from  Sebastieh,  and  suggested 
that  oar  servants  might  have  been  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the 
Buoe,  lo  that  village.  The  conjecture  seemed  far  from  improbable, 
sod  it  was  arranged  that  A.  D.  and  myself  should  set  out  for  this 
village. 

A  balmy  air  and  lovely  scenery  ensured  ns  a  delightful  ride  along 
tbe  mountain  ridge  that  bounded,  on  the  north,  the  valley  through 
which  we  hod  passed  on  the  preceding  night.  About  batf-way  to 
Bfirka,  we  passed  the  village  of  Bella,  so  aptly  named,  that  one  would 
tmigine  that  the  designation  had  been  adopted  from  ihe  Italian — for  a 
more  beautiful  village  I  never  saw,  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich 
girdens,  laxoriant  with  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  abounding  in  fniit- 
trsca,  conspicnons  amcmg  which  was  the  pomegranate,  with  a  pro- 
finoD  of  blossom,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  appearance  and  colour 
>  gigantic  fuschia. 

No  tidings  of  the  missing  mules  at  Bftrka  ;  where  we  found  our- 
telfes  at  the  nortb-west  extremity  of  tbe  basin  below  Sebastieh,  and 
Rwlved  to  return  along  the  road  whidi  we  had  traversed  last  night. 
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thinking  we  might  have  psMcd  onr  serrantB  in  the  dflrlBen.  The 
answers  to  our  inquiries  among  tlie  peuoats  on  the  rosd  were  niOMt 
encoonginf.  All  had  seen  baggage  mules,  aoms  the  right  nnmber, 
some  more,  some  leas  ;  8omejeBlerda7,Bomet<MlaT  ;  bnt  then,  no  two 
persou  in  this  country  ever  see  or  sa^  the  lame  thing  ;  ao  we 
reached  the  Sheikh's  house  at  night-&ll,  full  of  hopea,  which  were  booo 
dispelled  by  the  blank  faces  of  our  friends.  During  otir  abseaiee, 
B,  had  been  bnsy  making  a  surrej  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
prosecuting  inquiries  among  the  natives.  To  the  south  of  Baka, 
about  a  mile  distant,  is  a  circular  tell,  or  eleration  above  the  plain,  in 
the  form  of  a  trancated  cone,  called  "  Git,"  doubtless  the  anrient  ffitta 
of  Samaria,  the  native  place  of  Simon  U^aa. 

The  prospect  of  another  night  in  this  filthy  hide  wta  frightful, 
particularly  as  our  Sheikh  began  now  to  suspect  us  as  impoetora  and 
vagabonds — a  suspicion,  which  I  wilt  do  him  the  justice  to  a^,  our 
appearance  and  circumstances  fully  justified— -and  was  heartily  tired 
of  our  company.  We  had  not  been  long  stretched  on  the  rack,  whan 
about  ten  o'clock  a  messenger  arrived  from  Jeniu  to  inform  us  that 
our  servants  and  baggage  were  awaitiag  us  there.  The  obetiiute 
stupidity  of  one  of  the  servants  had  prevsiled  against  the  judgneat  oi 
the  others  who  had  understood  oar  direations  aright.  The  messenger 
informed  us  that  they  would  wait  at  Jenin,  until  eight  the  following 
morning,  when  if  we  did  not  arrive  they  would  proceed  to  CaimeL 
Aa  our  time  was  limited,  we  resolved  to  abandon  the  joamf^  to 
Cannel,  to  join  oar  baggage  at  Jenin,  and  to  proceed  straight  to 


Junt  3<f.— Accordingly,  at  a  quarter  to  five  on  Friday  morning,  we 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  our  sorly  Sheikh,  whom  we  remunerated 
for  bis  constrained  hospital!^  as  munificently  as  the  angel,  in 
Parnell's  Hermit,  rewarded  tiie  miserly  host  wliom  he  resembled,  and 
with  the  same  design.  Onr  road  lay  throngh  the  prettily-wooded 
country  of  the  half  tribe  of  Hanasseb,  in  a  direction  due  eaat.  Many 
villages  on  woody  slopes  to  the  left,  amongst  which  was  the  village  oif 
Seida,  near  which  we  passed.  A  beautiful  country  of  woody  faiUa 
and  woody  dales,  ascending  along  a  most  charming  ravine,  widening 
out  into  a  fine  woody  basin  or  amphitheatre,  with  a  bill  rising  in  the 
middle,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  vills^  Sub&rin,  which  we 
passed  at  forty-five  minutes  past  flr&  Atforty-fireminntespaatnxwe 
reached  the  highest  ridge  or  watershed,  beyond  which  we  entered  into 
'  a  long  spacious  plain,  called  Sahil  Berkin,  terminadng  apparently  in 
the  horizon,  slowly  declining  towards  the  east,  with  fine  and  fertile 
•oil  indicated  by  the  abundant  crops  on  which  the  reapers  were 
engaged.  They  were  singing  merrily  over  their  work,  with  the 
genuine  "joy  of  harvest ;"  and  we  probably  heard,  in  their  rode 
choruses,  the  very  shouting  of  Heshbtm  and  Elesleh  ;  for  the  harveat 
men  were  Bedouin  from  beyond  Jordan  ;  for  it  is  the  habit  of  these 
wanderers  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  various  localities  far  sway  from 
the  tents,  at  seed-time  and  harvest :  and  as  so  much  land  lies  waste, 
they  hare  abundaat  choice  of  oorn>lands,  without  tEespaning  up«m 
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the  poweBsions  of  tbe  Fell^in,  or  Arab  farmers  settled  in  tha 
villages.  The  reaping-hook  ia  not,  as  with  ob,  a  ibarp  sickle,  bat  a 
blant  book  of  iron,  the  use  of  which  is  to  gather  the  ataodiog  corn 
into  the  hand,  and  to  serve  aa  a  fulnrum ,/br  putUnif  it  up  bytherooUi 
BO  that  the  land  is  cleared  and  cleaned  by  the  same  process. 

As  we  passed  down  the  plain  of  Berkin,  we  had  the  Tillages 
7abed  and  Anin  on  the  left,  and  Arab!  on  the  right.  At  half-past 
aeren  we  came  upon  a  road  from  tbe  south,  apparently  leading  by 
Arsbi  to  Nabl&s  ;  not,  however,  the  direct  road  from  Nablfls  to 
Je&in,  which  is  further  east.  At  for^'five  minutes  past  seven  we 
tnmed  np  to  Anin  to  water  our  horses  at  a  fine  well  of  living  water. 
Here  we  witnessed  the  ilaagbter  of  an  enormous  snake,  which  had 
committed  ravages  in  the  flock  of  a  shepherd  of  this  village,  who  bad 
«t  lei^th* tracked  him  to  his  lair ;  and  enjoyed  the  infinite  satisfactioQ 
of  lodging  the  contents  of  a  well-loaded  gun  in  its  head,  which 
deMroyed  life  in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 

We  found  the  length  of  the  plain  to  be  about  two  hours  t  and  at 
fi>rty-6Te  minutes  past  eight,  we  emerged  from  it  at  its  norih-east 
ocmer,  passing  under  the  village  Berkin,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  through  a  narrow  rocky  defile  which  led  us  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  magnificent  plain  of  Esdraelon,  now  called  Metj-Ibn- 
'Amar.  This  pass  then  had  brought  us  through  that  formidable 
monntain-barrier  of  Samaria,  whiuh  boffied  the  victorious  host  of 
Holofemes ;  and  somewhere  along  this  line  of  natural  fortification  we 
must  look  for  tbe  city  of  Judith.  General  Norofl^,  an  intelligent 
Russian  traveller,  was  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of  Bethulia  at  the 
modem  village  of  Kubfltieh,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  defile  through 
which  we  passed,  where  the  direct  NablAs  road  enters  tbe  great  plain, 
through  a  defile  of  the  same  oiiaracter.  I  had  acquiesced  in  this 
theory,  until  the  discovery  of  Beit-Ilwa  by  Dr.  Scbulla,  at  tbe  back 
of  Mount  GilboB,  which  is  a  kind  of  outwork  of  the  mountain-barrier 
of  Samaria,  brought  a  new  claimant  into  tbe  field,  the  disadvantage 
of  whose  position  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tbe  manifeat 
identity  of  the  name.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  worth  recording,  that  in 
1840,  when  the  Turkish  army  was  watching  the  evacuation  of  Syria 
by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Facha,  a  design  was  formed  for  occupying 
this  same  natural  rampart,  with  the  view  of  checking  his  retreat ; 
bnt  aa  he  did  not  cross  the  Jordan,  ss  was  expected,  the  tactics,  nn- 
cooKiously  repeated  from  Joachim  the  high-priest,  were  not  called 
into  requisition  or  sobjected  to  a  test. 

It  was  half-past  nine  before  we  reached  Jenin,  where  we  bad  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  our  servants,  too  true  to  their  word,  had 
itirted  an  honr  or  two  before  for  Mount  CarmeL  After  a  ride  of 
in  hours  before  breakfast,  both  men  and  beasts  were  too  much 
figged  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  with  any  chance  of  overtaking  them  j 
tnd  our  utmost  urgent  persuasions  and  liberal  promises  were  in> 
effectoal  to  prevail  with  any  of  the  barbarous  people  of  this  inhos- 
pitable village  to  aid  us  in  our  distress.  The  road  which  they  would 
bsve  to  traverse  was  infested  with  Bedouin,  who  would  no  doubt 
iro.  Clivm.  Q 
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fa&v*  ci^turod  the  baggxga,  nnd  be  in  reMHneM  to  intarcept  ike 
owners,  or  any  who  might  pasa  that  vray.     Sach  n*  the  cold  comfort 
adminifttered  by  these  worthy  mtxeteori,  as  wo  felt  tfacm  to  be,  of 
the  savage  inbijtitiitits  of  this  border- Tillage  of  the  Saniaribuia,  wtiaw 
cold-hlooded  masHacre  of  pilgrims   from   Galilee    on  their  mj  ts 
Jeraaalem  is  recorded  by  Josephns,  to  tix  eteraal  diir^raee  of  ths 
village.     To  be  sure,  if  we  had  been  in  a  better  hamour,  we  migkt 
Jiare  admired  the  pleasant  sitaation  of  this  viUagie,  near  tka  woati*- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  magnificent  plun,  and  its  loTely  ijantena  and 
oUve-yarda  on  the  south  of  the  town,  wiiich  only  wanted  otir  toati 
pitched  i>  their  Inviting  and  refreshing  shade  to  make  tkein  a  perfeel 
paradise.     But  in  our  deplorable    oondidon— nmraahed,    nnabaro^ 
reeking  with  three  days'  filth  from  the  dirtieat  of  all  dirty  holeaal 
Baka,  diaguBled  with  ourselves  and  ashamed  of  one  another    nothiag 
cobM  cbana.     The  horrid  kl>a»,  with  a  few  stnnled  trees  before  lbs 
door,  and  its  dark  receaiies  teeming  with  all  filthy  siglita  and  amdla 
•nd  its  Ai^an  staUCi  vast  with  the  sccnmnlatiDn    of  oaaturief  of 
ordure,  was  most  in  nnison  witk  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  S 
•n  equal  temper  of  nnnd  is  essential  to  a  good  digestion,  o«r  )»eak- 
fast  that  morning  bad  a  very  poor  cbanoe  indeed.     Jenin  cantaini  a 
population  of  about    1,000,  ef  whom    there  are   seven   or  eight 
Christian  families,    the  remainder  Mahometaiw.     Glad  to    esoape 
from  the  H'wt,  and  fleas,  and  filth  of  this  abominable  khan,  about  two 
o'ctook,  p.ic  we  again  mounted  and  punned  our  way  to    Naioieth, 
leaving  our  ill-starred  baggage  to  take  its  chance  among  the  robben. 
We  entered  thea  on  the  plain  of  Bsdraelon — by  the  same  road,  no 
doubt,  as  that  along  which  Jehu  was  driving  his  chariot  from  Jezr«d 
to  Samaria,  when  be  met  the  brethren  of  Ahsaiah  and  slew  them  st 
Ae  pit  of  the  shearing-house  ;  and  where  he  lighted  on  Jehonodsb^ 
the  aan   of  Bechab,  and  to<A  him  as  his  companma    1^   the  wsy. 
A  glorious  plain  is  tibat  of  £»draelon,  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
|riaoe  wfaioh  it  holds  in  the  past  and  propbetic  history  of  the  worlii 
extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  as  far  ss  tbe  eye  can  reacfa, 
abut  in  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  ^  Galilee  ;  on  the  south  bf 
thooe   of  Samaria  and  the  range  of  CanneL     Contracted  by  the 
eonverging  roots  of  Cormel  and  the  mouDtaias  of  Galilee  into   * 
narrow  valley  Aroitgh  wfaseh  the  Kisbon  flows,  it  agssn  cocpaads  ini* 
tbe  plain  af  Acre.     On  the  east,  it  is  divided  iaCo  tbree  braacbes  by 
the  lower  ridges  of  Gilboe  and  Little  Hemen,  over  tbe  latter  of 
which  we  now  first  descried,  far  sway  in  tbe  north,  tha  dim  outline  of 
bis  gloriauB  namesake,  tlie  snow-capped  peak  of  Gebel-et-Telj — for 
be  boasts  many  titles,  ss  he  deserveB— with  whom  I  was  to  beeoaie 
better  acquainted,  saluting  bim  day  by  day  at  a  respectful  distance  ss 
d>a  monaroh  of  BM»ntailis  (Jebel-eo-Sheikh)  mi  this  jonmey,  aad  the 
foilowidg  year  plaining  into  his  recesses,  mountiag  to  bis  etovsl 
«nows,  and  drinking  of  his  sacred  dew. 

We  were  an  hour  Dressing  the  southern  branch  of  tbe  plaiv  ts 
Zerin,  passing  oa  our  left  the  smsU  viUsge  of  Jelfimeh  on  a  dreulsr 
idevatioa,  probably  occupying  the  site  of  on  aaeieBt  oity  (Jibleamjk 
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•ad  on  oar  left  thm  b«ma  hmghb  of  Jabel-Ptlkftah,  «n  whoae  Boat 
dnftteA  p«ak  wb  deaeiiMl  tbe  lillaga  of  We»r.  F&k6ak  is  the 
■odern  nmme  of  Oilboa,  where  "tbe  shield  of  the  mightj  wu  vildj 
out  avkj,  tbe  sbieU  of  Saul,  M  though  he  hnd  not  bwn  uioieted 
nhh  oil."  utd  "the  sweet  Pulmiat  of  Isrsd,"  distrea&ed  for  fais 
krother  Jonethut,  Mug  bis  funeral  dirge,  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallcn, 
and  tbe  weMpons  of  war  perished  !"  And  aurelj  the  propbetio 
"~**"t^  of  this  IsBieDtation  has  taken  eSsot  on  theae  bald  and 
daaoUie  MaanUins  of  Gilboa,  nnwacered  with  dew  ;  or  why  do  thef 
liaa  vat  inlte^  vti  parebad,  and  ietc^tb,  from  thia  ridi  aad  &aitfiiL 
plaiD? 

At  four  r.M.  we  iCMhei  Zwio.  wfaiek  Jewish  and  Chrittiaa 
writera  bava  identified  witk  JesreeL  It  ataads  or  the  oorth-weatena 
a(Mr  nf  tba  ridge  of  Gilboa,  and  is  cooaeqoentlj  elevated  fkr  above 
the  piai^  aad  coninaoda  a  magaifiecfit  project,  embrsaing  all  before 
dcecnbed,  in  addition  to  the  Moantains  of  AjliLn,  the  eottntrj  of 
GiJaadi  on  tbe  east  of  the  Jordaa.  The  Aeropolia  of  Bethshan,  now 
Beiaao,  was  also  in  aigbl,  at  the  eastern  eztreuitj  of  the  middle 
hr«Beh  of  the  plain,  which  we  were  aext  to  cross.  A  rained  tower 
of  lude  const  ruction,  and  a  few  wretched  mnd  boiels,  is  all  tlwt 
roauna  to  imrk  the  vie  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  which  obtained  its 
bad  Botorietj  from  the  impiety  and  oppression  o£  Ahsb  and  Jesabel. 

Deacendiag  steeply  into  tl^  plain  on  the  north,  we  passed  a  well  of 
liiing  water,  whieh  supplies  the  vilhgera  with  water.  But  tbe  fountain 
of  Jecreel,  at  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  with  Saul  before 
tbe  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  was  prohaUy  a  mwe  copious  source^  which 
rises  further  east,  aod  fiowa  down  tlw  plain  to  the  Jordan.  Frota 
Zeria  to  Solom,  about  one  hour  diabint,  we  were  paasiag  belneea  the 
linea  of  Israel  and  the  FbilietlDes,  fW  the  Utter  had  "  pitched  ia 
Shiinem,"  a  village  poaseasing  more  pleasing  associationa  in  coDOezion 
viih  EUsha's  miracle  in  behalf  of  his  pious  liostea^.  It  is  a  amall  villagis 
situated  ai  tbe  aoutb-weetern  base  of  Little  Uennoo,  Jebel-ed-Oufaj; 
but  we  did  aot  draw  bridle  io  passing  it,  for  Sasareth  was  befora  tis^ 
and  we  basted,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reaeh  it  before  sunset. 

CnMffiog  then  tbe  roots  of  Little  Hermon,  we  came  upon  tbe  third 
biaach  of  the  great  plain,  bounded  oa  tbe  north  by  tbe  lofty  ridge 
of  the  mountains  of  Galilee.  Ou  rounding  the  base  of  J«bel-ed< 
Dahy,  we  auddenly  eame  t^Min  a  megnifieent  view  of  the  Tenerahle 
Uoaat  Tabor.  A  glorious  mountain  it  is,  rising  from  tbe  utidBt  <^ 
tbe  plaiiii  whieb  it  oompletely  Slls  and  oloaes  in  on  the  east ;  rising  in 
wtitirj  grandeur  to  a  grent  height,  "a  high  mountain  apart"  (aa 
iooie  read  the  passage),  a  *'  mountain  of  wonderful  rotundity,"  aa 
tbe  old  writers  loved  to  describe  it,  shaggy,  but  well-proportioned, 
dothed  with  verdure  to  its  very  summit,  which  is  slightly  truncated. 
Vtist  recollections  did  this  noble  mountain  swaken,  oommeneing  with 
the  ezpicHta  of  Deborah  and  Barak  I  It  would  have  completely  riveted 
our  admiring  gai^  but  that  between  ua  and  it,  on  tbe  nortbem 
declivity  of  Hermon,  were  two  villagee,  still  retaining  io  their  names 
'  *)  of  Other  events  of  Scripture  interest — ^"Atn-dAr  and 
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Nain  ;  tlie  former  the  Endor  of  bad  repute,  where  Sanl,  on  the  era 
of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  having  pissed  in  diegaiae  through  the  lines  of 
the  FhiliBtine  host,  received  from  the  ghost  of  Samnet  the  heavj 
tiding!  of  the  defeat  that  awaited  him  on  the  morrow  ;  the  latter  [ho 
Nain  of  St.  Luke,  whose  name  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the 
denolate  widows  and  bereaved  mothers  of  Christendom.  Between  us 
and  the  village  were  the  rock-hewn  grares  of  the  old  city;  and  imagi- 
nation was  busy  in  pictnring  the  sad  procession,  as  it  defiled  along  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  village,  arrested  hy  the  voice  that  was  about 
to  summon  back  the  spirit  to  the  shrouded  corpse,  and  to  convert  the 
funeral  wailing  into  a  triumphant  jubilation.  Still  Nasareth  wu 
before  us,  the  home  of  our  affections,  its  holj  attraction  becoming 
stronger  the  nearer  we  approached  it,  and  we  pressed  on  our  jad«d 
beasts;  for  the  lengthening  shadows  warned  us  that  the  sun  was 
hasting  to  his  setting.  It  was  towards  evening,  and  the  dajr  wu 
far  spent,  and  we  had  still  to  surmount  those  dark  steep  mountains 
before  ns  ere  we  could  feast  our  ejes  on  the  home  of  our  Savioui's 
youth.  A  iittle  to  our  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  vre  passed  the 
village  of  Iks&l,  ancient  Chesultoth  (or  Chialoth-tabor'),  mentioned  ia 
the  borders  of  Issachar  with  Jetreel  and  Shuaem. 

As  we  approached  the  mountains  a  path  branched  off  to  the  left: 
let  all  future  travellers  be  sore  lo  follow  it,  notess  thejr  would  risk  a 

broken  neck.    R was  the  only  one  ot  the  partf  who  was  aware 

of  the  fact,  and  he  was  some  distance  in  the  rear;  so  we  pressed 
eagerly  on  in  the  direct  path,  and  coDimeneed  the  oaceRt  of  the 
mountain  barrier  up  a  deep  ravine.  We  had  followed  a  track  that  ii 
considered  improctirable  for  horses,  and  so,  indeed,  we  found  it.  Ws 
were,  in  our  ignorance,  scaling  "  the  Uount  of  Predi^tation,''  and  it 
was  an  undertaking  full  of  peril ;  we  were  soon  obliged  to  dismount 
and  to  scramble  up  the  almost  precipitous  fiice  of  ro^,  dragging  our 
beasts  by  main  force  after  ua,  from  such  a  precarious  footing  as  the 
inequalities  of  its  surface  afforded.  The  loose  stones  and  pebbles  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rock,  detached  by  the  horses'  feet,  rattled  down 
into  the  deep  abyss  beneath;  and  both  men  and  horses  were  frequently 
in  imminent  peHl  of  being  precipitated  down  the  steep,  and  dashed  in 
pieces  in  the  descent.  The  shadows  of  evening  were  fast  closing  over 
us;  to  retreat  was  as  difflcnlt  and  as  dangerous  as  to  advance.  Bow 
long  this  perilous  ascent  was  to  continue  we  knew  not ;  but  tbe  pro- 
spect of  being  overtaken  by  night  in  such  a  situation  was  most  appalling- 
By  dint  of  great  exertions  we  at  length  surmounted  the  steep,  and  pass- 
ing immediately  under  the  spot  where  a  rude  pile  of  stones  is  said  to 
mark  the  spot  from  which  tbe  infuriated  Kazarenns  would  have  buried 
our  Saviour  headlong,  we  at  length  reached  a  more  level  path;  and  m 
a  few  minutes  found  ourselves  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  smsll 
elevated  plain,  shut  in  on  all  aides  by  steep  mountains,  on  the  shelving 
aide  of  the  loftiest  of  which,  surmounted  by  a  wely,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  plain,  bung  the  picturesque  village  of  Nazareth,  with  s 

'  In  Joshoa  xix.  18,  Clii*loth-tsb«r,  In  the  botdcn  at  Zsbulon,  leemi  to  bt 
idsnlical. 
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lovdy  foreground  of  shrubs  and  treea,  tbrougii  which  we  pasted  to 
tlie  Cku  NuoTB  of  the  Latin  Convent  situated  at  the  entrance  ol  the 
village.  Hero  «re  tuolc  up  our  quarters,  and  prevailed  on  one  of  the 
irregular  cavalry,  a  kind  of  mounted  police  etationed  in  tlie  principal 
towna  and  villages,  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Carmel  in  quest  of 
aat  baggage.      He  started  at  midnight. 


Colonfal,  JfoTcisn,  RnQ  l^omc  lathis. 


Wi  beg  of  oor  readers  to  consider  the  wants  of  Newfocjkdli.iii> 
referred  to  by  the  Bishop  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Soeietff 
Jot  ihe  Propagatioit  ofiKt  Gorpel,  mentioned  in  our  Report. 

The  Bishop  of  Nota  Sootia,  with  his  family,  arrived  at  Halifax 
from  England  in  the  Royal  Mail-ship  Canada,  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 17. 

The  Bishop  of  Cafstowit,  who  left  Capetown  on  Sunday,  October 
18,  I8S7,  intended  to  remain  two  months  in  St.  Helena,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  carry  on  the 
existing  work  «f  the  Diocese,  and  for  the  extension  of  Missions  among 
the  natives.  In  an  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Ck-rgy,  which 
was  presented  the  week  before,  the  Bishop  says ;  "  I  leare  the  Diocese 
with  much  comfort  at  this  time.  It  is,  God  be  praised,  in  peace  and 
order.  Its  Clergy,  faithfully  discharging  their  saered  duties  ;  its  Luty, 
for  the  most  part,  showing  increased  interest  in  their  Church,  greater 
leal  for  God's  glory,  a  more  ready  mind  and  will  to  contribnte 
of  their  substance  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this 
land." 

The  Bishop  of  Gkahambtowv  has  addressed  a  letter,  dated 
November  7,  1857,  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his  Diocese,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  purposes  to  address  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese,  to  his  venerable  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  conveying  to  him,  and  to  the  fellow.  Christians  in 
North  India,  the  expression  of  their  deep  sympathy.  "  He  requests 
tlie  Clergy  to  set  apart  a  Sunday  for  contributions  to  the  fund  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  Mutiny."  We  suppose  that  the  proposed  letter  to  the 
Sishop  of  Calcutta,  though  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  will 
be  exclusively  the  Bishop's,  as  he  does  not  speak  of  proposing  it  to 
aoy  Ecclesiastical  Assembly.  The  Bishop  left  Crahamstown  on 
Monday,  November  16,  for  a  visitation  at  King  Williamstown,  and 
the  Mission  stations  in  that  part  of  Eaffraria. 

We  wish  that  we  had  apace  to  extract  from  the  ScoUith  EecUtiattical 
J'Atnal^  of  January  21,  the  feeling  and  most  affectionate  letter  which 
tlie  venerable  Bishop  of  Calgbtta  has  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
BascBhi,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  made  at  Dundee, 
(X)  the  Day  of  National  Humiliation.   He  bvs  "  divided  the  handsome 
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collection  betneen  our  two  great  Calcutta  Church  of  England  Societiei, 
the  veaerable  Society  fm-  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Churek 
Miinonary  Society."  He  addresses  his  Scotch  brother :  "  Mjr 
Honoured  and  Right  Rev.  Brother,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Drechin." 

At  the  Meeting  on  India  of  the  Church  Mistionaiy  Society,  on 
January  11,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beuther,  a  MisBionary,  who  had  eacaped 
from  Jaunpore,  said  that  he  had  been  fifteen  years  in  India,  bot 
never  had  been  once  within  a  Sepoy  barracks — not  because  he  wsa 
unwilling  to  preach  to  the  Sepoys,  but  becnuae  he  was  not  permitted 
to  do  so,  it  being  quite  understood  that  the  Government  was  anxioos 
to  keep  the  army  free  from  Missionary  influence. 


SociBTT  roa  PaoMoriNo  Cbristun  Ehowlcdge^  —  Tuadaji, 
Januai-y  S. — The  Bishop  of  Montbkal  in  the  Chair. 

A  Report  was  read  from  the  Standing  Committee,  stating  that  at 
the  present  crisis  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  its  operaiions  in  India,  and  to  use  the  moat  strenuous  exertioni 
in  the  promoting  of  Chiistion  knowledge  throughout  the  seveisl 
Presidencies. 

They  recommend  that  not  less  than  10,000^.  (or  2,0001.  per  annum, 
during  the  next  five  years)  be  set  apart  towards  the  promolioo  of 
this  object.  It  is  probable  that  a  much  larger  sum  will  be  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  they  therefore  further  re- 
commend that  an  appeal  be  made  to  tlie  members  and  friends  of  the 
Society  for  increased  liberal  aid  towards  these  important  objects. 

Kotice  was  given  that  Resolutions  involving  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Report  would  be  recommended  to  the  Boardon  Tuesday, 
the  2d  of  February,  when  the  draft  of  a  R^resentation  to  Her 
Mtyesty's  Government  will  be  also  considered.  The  proposed  Repre- 
sentation states  1 — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  in  any  future  urangeineDlB 
for  tlie  settlement  of  affairs  in  India,  an  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  number  of  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englund  in 
India,  and  the  Missions  in  connexion  with  the  Church  should  be 
encouraged. 

That  each  regiment  sent  forth  from  this  country  for  service  in 
India  should  have  a  duly -appointed  Chaplain. 

That  no  encouragement  should  he  given  towards  the  mainteaaoce 
of  any  Colleges  or  Schools,  for  general  education,  in  which  false 
systems  of  religion  are  taught,  or  iu  which  opportunities  are  withheld 
from  those  who  might  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  or 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion." 

The  sum  of  5001  was  granted  to  the  Cathedral  at  Montreal 

The  sum  of  251.  was  granted  for  a  School  chapel  at  Durham  in 
the  Diocese  of  Capetown;  tiL  to  Archdeacon  Mackenzie's  School. 
Natal  i  30^.  to  a  new  Church  at  Sackvile,  Fredericton  j  6^.  for  books 
for  a  lending  library,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  «f  the  districts  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Rodie,  Qoebec. 
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Ten  tboDaand  copies  of  the  Litaa;  were  granted  grata itonsly  for 
the  DBc  of  the  woiling  dasM!,  for  whom  special  eerrices  had  beea 
organized  in  London  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop. 


Sociirr  FOB  the  'PaaTUSi.tmv  or  the  QoePEi^ — Tve»day,  Jan. 
IS.— The  Dean  of  Wbstuinster  in  the  Chair. — The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice  bronght  before  the  Society  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
lliere  are  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  but  none  for 
Chorcbmen.  The  King  is  lately  married  to  an  English  lady ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  population  of  English  who  wish  for  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church.  They  offer  200^.  a  year  towards  the  support 
of  t  Clergyman.  From  the  deamess  of  provisions,  ice,  this  would 
not  be  sufficient  The  matter  woa  referred  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
t«e.  1^  Board  agreed  to  allow  the  Bev.  Mr,  Morgan,  an  assistant 
minister  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  one  year's  salary  beginning  July 
next  Avery  interesting  letter  frora  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland 
WIS  read  to  the  meeting,  in  which  he  gave  n  brief  but  striking 
account  of  his  late  Visitation.  The  Bishop  wants  funds  very 
mach.  He  even  speaks  of  selling  the  Chnrcfa-ship  He  asks  the 
Secretary  to  make  known  his  wish  of  meeting  with  a  person  who  would 
thire  with  hira  the  expense  of  a  visit  to  the  Moravian  settlements  on  the 
Labrador.  An  important  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  dated 
November  24,  was  read.  He  had  lately  baptized,  in  the  cathedral,  a 
niliie  youth  of  high  rank,  who  had  gone  through  the  Collegiate 
School  and  the  College.  He  is  the  son  of  the  person  who  was  chosen 
by  the  people  as  guardian  of  their  sacred  relic,  Buddha's  tooth.  The 
Bisbop  Bpoke  of  a  Hindu  youth,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  College 
«ilh  the  condition  that  he  should  eat  his  meals  separately.  As  the 
Bishnp  thoaghl  this  would  introduce  the  evils  of  caste  into  the  College, 
it  was  explained  to  the  yonih  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
rales  to  grant  his  request ;  snd  he  was  willing  to  conform  to  the 
r^nlitions  of  the  College,  rather  than  forego  the  advantages  of 
insiraetion.  Mrs.  Chapman  had  lately  opened  a  school  for  girls, 
wliieh  was  filled  tmmedislely.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bt^ihop  of 
Labuu).  He  wrote  from  Singapore.  He  complained  much  of  the 
"uit  of  a  vessel,  and  hoped  that  700^.  would  be  raised  in  England 
for  the  purpose.  A  letter  was  read  frvm  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kny,  in  which 
Iw  lud  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  Ram  Chunder,  a  native 
Christiai),  wlio  was  reported  to  have  been  killed  at  Delhi,  had 
eKaped,  and  was  still  living.  He  said  also  that  the  accounts  of  the 
ntr^ea  on  Englishwomen  are  in  some  cases  exnggerated.  He  stated 
thtt  at  Delhi  Mr.  and  Miss  Jennings  and  Miss  Clifford  were  killed 
ttoote,  at  the  break  fast- table,  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  troopers  bursting  into  the  room.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
S<l*yn,  dated  Norfolk  Island,  August  21,  1857,  was  read.  The 
Blghop  of  New  Zealand  bad  sailed  for  Melanesia,  taking  with  him 
nve  Piteaimers,  of  whom  the  son  of  Mr.  Nobbs  was  one.  It  was 
>ttttd  thxt  the  fund  for  the  extension  of  MisMons  in  India  is  in- 
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creasing.  The  Kev.  J.  W.  Buckley,  of  Paddington,  asked  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  find  fit  men  for  India.  The  Secrcterj,  in  replj,  said, 
among  other  means,  letters  had  been  written  to  the  Vice-Chancellors  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  requesting  that  University  meetings  of  the 
Society  should  be  held,  so  that  the  young  men  might  be  especially 
appealed  to.  The  required  consent  had  been  cheerfully  given,  and 
the  meeting  at  Oxford  should  take  place  early  in  the  term.  Two 
young  men  of  University  distinction  had  already  ofiTered  themselves 
for  India,  and  would  be  sent  out. 


Mbbtiko  of  thh  Chubcb  MisaioKABT  Society  oh  Uibsiomb  ur 
India. — A  large  and  influential  Meeting  was  held  in  Exetw  Hall,  <hi 
Tuesday,  January  12.  The  Archbishop  of  CAimBBUBT  was  in  the 
Chair.  The  Secretary  (the  Rev.  H.  Venn)  read  a  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  views  of  the  Committee  On  the  Cbrisliaa  duty  of 
Government  tn  India  had  been  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Queen, 
and  in  an  accompanying  explanatory  BtatemenL  The  Report  con- 
cluded with  ao  appeal  in  favour  of  the  Special  Indian  Mission  Fund, 
which  at  the  present  time  amounted  to  7,2531.,  including  two  dona- 
tions of  IflOOL  each.  A  full  report  of  the  speeches  is  given  in  the 
Tinut  of  Janaary  14.     The  following  Besolutions  were  carried  : — 

"  I.  That  this  meeting  recognises  with  deep  reverence  the  visitation 
(^  God  in  the  recent  calamities  of  India,  as  calling  them  to  aelf-abase- 
ment  under  His  mighty  hand,  for  past  national  sins^  and  to  the  mor« 
faithful  discharge  in  time  to  come  of  all  national  duties,  especially  in 
respect  of  the  many  millions  of  our  native  unevangelised  fellow-sulyecta 
in  Rritish  India. 

II.  That  a  Christian  nation,  intmsted  with  the  government  of  a 
people  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  and  suffering  under  the  social  and 
moral  eviU  inseparable  from  false  religions,  is  bound  to  commend 
the  true  religion  to  the  aoceptance  of  its  subjects,  by  such  measures 
as  consist  with  liberty  of  conscience  and  with  the  principles  of  a  just 
toleration. 

III.  That  the  past  success  of  Indian  Missions,  the  recent  proofs 
given  by  native  C^irislians  of  fidelity  to  their  Saviour,  and  of  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown,  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  Society's 
Missionaries,  and  the  awakened  sense  of  the  national  reaponaibilities 
in  the  Church  at  home,  all  combine  to  excite  to  praise  and  thanks^ 
giving  toffnrds  God,  and  call  upon  the  friends  of  the  Society  for  a 
special  effort  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Indian  Minions,  and  for 
their  continued  prayers  that  G«d  may  bless  the  work,  and  send  forth 
labourers  into  His  harvest. 

IV.  That  tbis  Meeting  desires, on  the  present  occasion  to  record  its 
earnest  expectation  of  the  speedy  removal  of  obstacles  of  all  kinds  to 
the  success  of  Christian  Missions,  and  its  solemn  pledge  of  renewed 
zeal  in  the  work,  and  of  its  cordial  sympathy  with  all  other  Protestant 
Societies  engaged  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  thronghooi  (he 
whole  world." 
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THE  MUTINT,  AHD  ITS  EESULTS. 
It  Kemi  to  be  now  nnirersally  felt  tliat  the  present  crisis  in 
India  calls  for  more  streniions  endeavours  to  erangeliEe  that 
benighted  country.  But  on  vhat  gnmnds  has  the  English 
nation  arrired  at  this  conclusion?  We  have  frequently  met 
with  disasters  in  our  Dependendes;  the  Cape  Colony,  especially, 
has  been  the  scene  of  grierons  bloodshed  and  of  insult  to  the 
British  nation.  The  history  of  China,  too,  has  not  been  without 
erents  of  a  similar  ^aracter.  But  neither  the  calamities  in 
China  nor  those  at  the  Cape  have  erer  been  considered  by  the 
nation  at  large  as  a  judgment  on  us  for  having  neglected  onr 
leligions  duties  towards  those  countries,  or  constituting  an 
^ipeal  for  greater  earnestness  in  Missionary  enterprise;  and 
yet  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  perfectly  sound, 
sod  is  fiilly  warranted  by  the  pecnliar  circmnstances  of  the 
present  case. 

We  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  calamity  as  a  judgment, 
when  we  consider  how  completely  almost  the  whole  country  haa 
been  ^en  into  our  hands  to  civilize,  to  educate,  and  to  convert 
to  the  blessed  knowledge  of  Christ;  nor  can  we  help  being 
utged  on  to  try  and  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity,  now 
thftt  it  is  BO  abundantly  clear  that  the  savage  and  unnatural 
character  of  this  mutiny  is  simply  and  solely  the  product  of 
Heathenism  and  false  religion.  A  mutiny  of  such  a  character 
u  the  Indian  mutiny  is  possible  only  where  men's  minds  cba 
be  inflamed  to  snch  a  pitch  of  diabolical  irenzy  as  we  have  seen 
exhibited  in  India;  and  that  is  possible  only  where  murder,  and 
torture,  and  lust  are  not  considered  (which  th^  are  not  in 
BO.  CXXIX.  H 
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HindHism)  as,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circamstancn,  siiu  of 
the  blackest  dye.  The  present  mutiny  cannot,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  traced  to  any  cause. 

The  Sepoya,  to  whom  the  mutiny  has  been  confined,  have  no 
grievance,  no  misgovernment,  no  oppression,  no  injustice,  to 
complain  of.  If  any  class  in  India  bad  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  rilling  powers,  it  was  thnt  very  class  which  has  com- 
mitted against  its  rules  atrocities  almost  unparalleled  in  histarr. 
The  Sepoys  have,  indeed,  set  up  a  pretext  for  their  revolt — theit 
caste  and  their  religion  were  in  danger:  this  was  their  cry. 
IJut  we  cannot  accept  this  as  a  valid  chusc.  The  whole  bistorr 
of  the  relation  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Heathen  and 
Mahometan  subjects  in  general,  and  to  the  native  army  in  par- 
ticular, forbids  our  adopting  an  explanation  so  palpably  absurd. 
But  we  do  accept  it  as  a  pretext.  Let  the  Sepoys  be  witnessei 
against  themselves  and  against  their  religion,  when  the;  so 
sedulously  and  ostentatiously  assure  us  that  they  have  done 
what  they  have  done  in  the  name  of  religion.  "  Tantum  religio 
potnit  suadere  malorum  1"  It  is  ibeir  own  admission,  or  rniber 
their  own  boast.  It  is  faUe,  as  H«y  wish  it  to  be  understood,  to 
eny  that  the;  ore  ligliting  for  their  religion ;  but  it  is  most  tnit 
that  their  religion — tbut  awful  system  of  darkness  and  wicked- 
ness— is  at  once  the  canse  and  the  explanation  of  the  crueltiei 
of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  The  wickedness  of  the  Sepoyi 
is,  then,  an  illustration  of  Hcnthenism,  and  ((f  that  only,  nitb* 
out  nuy  Bdmixturc  of  estraneons  causes  of  exasperation. 

Along  with  this  horrible  exhibition  of  Heathenism,  tlie 
mutiny  is  almost  sure  to  throw  open  all  Indian  society  to  tbe 
influence  of  Christianity,  '\n  a  way  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
passible.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speculate  on  the  changes  in 
the  mode  of  administering  the  government  of  India,  which  are 
likeljr  to  result  from  the  present  crisis  i  but  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  tJiat,  whatever  attitude  the  Government  raay  hereafter 
assume  towards  caste,  that  institution  will  never  again  be 
fostered,  supported,  and  protected  as  it  has  been.  The  people 
are  fanatical  eaoti^h  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Govcrnmeut 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any  meamires  they  may  decide 

'  upon ;  but  it  is  certain  thot  they  will  never  again  counteannce 
and  encourage  tlie  high  castea  to  the  exclusion  of  the  low,  after 
tbe  proofs  which  the  high  cnstes  have  given  of  tlieir  utter 
unworthiness  to  be  considered  as  the  representatives  and  leaden 
of  Hindu  society ;  nor  will  tticy  endeavour  to  retain  caste  in  its 
integrity,  under  the  idea  that  to  interfere  with  it  is  to  violate 
tbe  priudple  of  religious  toleration.  All  tlie  world  is  now 
begiuniug  to  know  that  there  U  no  connexion  between  caste 

.and  religious  beliefs    It  might  have  beeu  known  long  ago. 
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Bisliop  Heber  knew  it.  "Vnja,  or  oniward  wianiion,"  ha 
»ys,  "  is  not  eswatinl  to  cnste.  A  man  may  believe  \r\\*t  ho 
pleaiei^nar,  I  niulentaiid,  he  jaay  aimoat  say  what  he  pleases 
— vitboat  the  danger  of  losing  it ;  and  ao  long  as  tfaey  nre  not 
bapttied,  neither  eat  nor  driiiti  in  company  irith  Christians  or 
Ptriiihi,  aii  ia  welt  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority,  even  la 
Btnitres."  And  as  soon  as  this  false  view  ia  removed,  we  may 
eipect  to  see  the  Ch}vemnient  treating  the  Whole  system  of 
caste  with  more  freedom  than  before;  and,  in  fact,  quietly 
ignoring  it  whenever,  in  the  case  of  their  own  aervants,  it  iater- 
f«m  vrith  the  pnblic  service ;  and  then  it  mut  go  to  the  wall, 
jiut  n  it  did  Id  !Egypt,  when  the  policy  of  PBammetichua  and 
his  BQCcessors  made  it  necessary  to  supersede  the  warrior-caste 
b^  the  introduction  of  foreign  auxilinriea — that  is,  when  the 
secular  support  of  the  Ooveniment  wrb  withdrawn  from  the 
instimtioQ.  This  is  what  Sir  JiuneB  Mackintosh  contemplated 
vheo  he  observed  to  Henry  Martyn,  that  "  hs  thought  the 
world  would  soon  be  Europeanised,  in  order  that  the  Gospel 
might  spread  over  the  world.  He  observed  Ibat  casta  was 
broken  down  ia  Egypt,  and  tiie  Oriental  world  made  Greek,  by 
the  successors  of  Atezander,  in  order  tx>  make  way  for  the 
religion  of  Christ." 

Bat  tboagh  tnany  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  avfol 
ititc  of  the  heathens,  and  ashamed  of  thesr  own  negligence  and 
apathy;  and  thongh  they  may  also  at  the  present  crisis  have 
Wn  brofigiit  to  feel  that  God  is  now  opening  up  new  avennes 
tor  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  India ;  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  not  a  few  are  nnprepared  to  accept  the  conclusion 
tluit  it  is  oar  duty  to  multiply  cmr  Minionary  labonrers  in  that 
RniDtnr. 

The  enngdizatioa  of  India,  many  think,  will  follow  m  » 
l^ecesMry  consequence,  if  we  only  colonize  it  and  take  care  to 
introduce  Enropeau  civilisation.  This  is  the  view  entertained 
>>T  Sir  James  Mac^iutoafa,  aa  reported  in  the  same  c(mveraatioiL 
*itti  Henry  Mutyn  from  which  we  have  just  quoted ;  "  He 
tboi^ht  that  little  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  little  hoped  for, 
from  the  exertions  of  the  Missionaries."  There  is  ao  need  to 
snderratB  the  valoe  d  Enropean  civilisatioti,  which  ia  itself,  of 
'Courts,  the  product  of  Ciuistianity.  No  doubt  it  is  an  im-" 
pcTtut  element  in  tiiB  eonversion  of  tiie  world ;  but  to  rely 
iipoQ  it  as  the  toie  converter  of  the  heathen  is  to  ignore  tke 
pttineit  commands  of  Holy  Writ,  the  dictntes  of  commtm  sense, 
*"d  the  whole  teaching  of  history.  What  can  be  more  certain 
tiian  that  no  nation  baa  ever  been  converted  to  Cbristtaoity 
*ilhout  the  intervention  of  the  Christiaii  Tracher,  to  explain 
ud  enfoEce  that  vluch  coostitutea  the  e»enee  and  the  gloif  of 
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Europeiiii  civilisation  ?  Let  us  then  have  the  European  Hit- 
Bionarjr  to  live  continually  amongst  the  people — to  tell  them 
what  it  is  that  baa  given  us  our  present  standiog—and  then  to 
exhibit  in  bis  own  person  the  highest  type  of  that  character  of 
which  only  tlie  linearoents  can  be  seeu  in  society  at  larfe.  It 
is  only  the  surface  and  edge  of  Hindu  society  that  will  ever  be 
affected  by  the  general  chu^cter  of  European  society  in  Indii. 
To  get  at  the  heart  of  it,  we  must  have  earnest,  pious,  iible, 
learned,  and  courageous  men.  It  was,  surely,  the  true  inst'DCt 
of  a  Missionary  which  Henry  Martyn  expressed  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  can  never  feel  satisfied  till  I  sbaU  be  able  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  by  preaching 
in  the  streets  of  Patn^" 

But  has  Missionary  exertion  in  India  been  attended  with 
nything  like  an  adequate  amount  of  success  ?  First  of  all,  let 
us  see  what  number  of  Missionaries  are  now  labouring  in  Indis. 
The  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  Pro- 
testant denominations  in  India,  number  at  present  together  abmt 
450;  and  of  Roman  Catholics  nearly  double  that  number; 
though  the  majority  of  these  latter  are  simply  pastors  of  settled 
congregations,  with  no  proper  Missionary  work  at  all.  The 
labours  of  the  former  Missionaries  extend,  in  Madras,  over  s 
space  of  160  years ;  in  Bengal,  of  less  than  50 :  and  the  present 
time  is  by  far  the  oiost  favourable  time  for  making  this  com- 
putation. Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  Missionaries.  Twenty  or  tliirty  years  ago  the 
Missionary  band  was  very  much  smaller.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  thst  a  considerable  deduction  must  always  be 
msde  from  this  number,  on  the  score  of  absence  from  ill  health 
or  on  furlough ;  while  iu  no  case  is  the  Missionary's  period  of 
service  to  be  measured  by  the  average  of  service  in  this  country. 
He  begins  his  work  later,  has  a  longer  period  of  preparatim 
to  go  through,  and  ends  his  career  sooner.  When  all  these 
abatements  are  taken  into  ecu  si  deration,  it  will  be  clear  that  a 
body  of  45U  Missionaries  does  not  represent  nearly  so  l&ige  an 
amount  of  effective  strength  as  an  equal  number  of  Clergymen 
in  England. 

But  let  us  see  what  they  have  done.  The  number  of  con- 
verts to  Cliristinnity  attached  to  the  various  Missionary  Societies 
of  Europe  arid  America,  eitcliisive  of  Roman  Cstholics,  is  about 
115,000.  The  Roman  Carholics  number  nearly  900,000;  but, 
of  these,  158,000  are  members  of  that  part  of  the  Syriitn 
Church  which  submitted  to  the  Roman  obedience  under  a 
wretched  system  of  compulsion  and  fraud ;  and  so  msny  of  the 
remainder  are  scarcely  distinguish  able  from  the  heathen,  that 
we  do  not  know  what  value  to  assign  to  Roman  Catholic  succestt 
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in  a  MiMionxTT  point  of  view.  We  are  afraid  that  most  of 
their  work  -will  have  to  he  done  over  again.  Leaving,  then,  out 
of  TJeir  this  portion  of  Missionary  vork  in  Indin,  what  shall  we 
uyof  the  remainder?  The  population  of  the  whole  country  is 
abont  180,000,000.  How  miserably  small  by  the  side  of  that 
nst  number  does  ocr  little  band  of  native  Christians  show  I 
Tliit  is  the  feeling  most  likely  to  be  excited  by  this  statement 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  Chi-istiana  and  niihelievers.  But  the 
BiDsliest  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
feeling,  if  it  represents  our  view  of  the  relative  amount  of 
Missionary  success.  It  is  sad  enough  to  think  that  that 
number  represents  our  absolute  success  in  India ;  but  it  would 
be  much  sadder  to  feel  that  was  all  we  hnii  to  show  for  work 
done  amongst  180,000,000  unbelievers.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case. 

We  have  not  yet  tried  to  evangelize  the  whole  popnlation. 
We  have  not  occupied  the  whole  country.  For  instance,  the 
population  of  those  Tributary  and  Allied  States,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  single  Missionary,  amounts  to  33,000,000.  The  In- 
dependent States,  which  number  a  popuhition  of  ^,000,000,  are 
also  without  a  Missionary.  Thirty-nine  millions,  therefore, 
mast  be  at  once  subtracted  from  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  in  order  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  success  of 
Missionary  enterprise  in  India.  But  this  is  nut  all:  those 
enormons  divisions  of  territory  in  which  Missionaries  are 
labouring  are  not,  properly  speaking,  occupied  by  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel. 

This  brauch  of  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  we  can  only  give 
specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  Missionary  duty  of  the 
Cbarcli  has  been  fulfilled,  even  in  those  places  where  some 
attfmpt  has  been  made  to  fulfil  it.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
not  incladiiig  the  North-Weat  Provinces,  there  are  about  110 
Missionaries  for  nearly  50,000,000  people.  It  is,  of  course, 
just  as  well  that  these  few  Missionaries  should  not  be  evenly 
tlmribnted  over  so  wide  a  field  of  labour  ns  this.  They  would 
be  loit  in  the  mass.  Some  attempt  has,  therefore,  heen  made 
to  cnncemrate  their  strength ;  but  with  how  small  success  may 
be  imagined,  when  it  is  known  that  for  feventeen  districts  in 
fieugsl,  containing  a  population  of  17,000,000,  there  are  only 
tm  Missionsries ;  while  ten  of  these  districts,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  10,000,000,  are  entirely  without  a  Missionary.  In 
snother  part  of  Bengal  there  are  six  districts,  with  a  popn- 
iMioa  of  5,000,000,  and  without  n  single  Missionary ;  while,  in 
the  same  part  of  Bengal,  the  districta  that  are  occupied  by 
Missionaries  number  three  Missionaries  for  3,000,000  people. 
The  case  is  jost  as  bad  in  the  North- West  Provinces.     One 
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-specimen,— I  and  it  is  ooly  a  speciffien, — must  suffice.  The  dis- 
trict adjoiniD^  the  district  of  Delhi,  and  including  Bignore, 
!Moradab)id,  Budaon,  Bareilly,  aod  Shahjehanpore,  nod  coiitain- 
ing  a  populntioa  of  5,000,000,  is  without  a  single  Missionary, 
la  the  Frcsidcno}'  of  Madras,  where  Christianity  is  a  hundred 
years  older  than  in  Bengal,  there  arc  many  similar  instances  of 
spiritual  destitution.  It  i»  enough  to  mention  that  that  Pre- 
sidency coutains  37,000,000  people,  and  only  180  Missionaries; 
while  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  lai^e  districts  coatainiDg 
more  thitn  a  million  of  people,  who  cannot  even  know  that  it 
new  religion  is  being  preached  to  their  country/nea.  These 
examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  small  a  part  of  the  population 
can  be  said  to  be  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  It  would 
obviously  be  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  the  proportion  is; 
but  some  idea  of  the  iaefficient  state  of  Missionary  oiieratiuni 
in  Inriia  may  be  formed  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  tlie  late  Mr.  Fox,  whose  district,  be  it  remembered,  was  by 
no  means  more  uumanagenbic  than  those  of  his  Missionfiry 
brethren:  "  I  am  lost  and  bewildered,"  he  Bays,  "  in  the  mul- 
titude of  roy  work.  There  lies  before  me  the  crowded  popula- 
tion of  this  large  town,  Masulipatam,  with  60,000  iahabitHnis: 
they  are  to  be  preacher!  to — to  have  aa  impression  made  npon 
them.  If  I  go  to  one  pnrt  one  day,  and  to  another  pnrt 
another  day,  my  time  and  labour  are  dissipated.  If  I  keep 
myself  to  one  portion,  my  labour  is  swallowed  up  in  the  grett 
flood  of  heathenism.  Again,  there  are  the  villages  in  the  subnriM 
— fine,  populous  villages.  Again,  there  are  the  nameroas 
villages,  and  still  more  numerous  hamlets,  studding  the  country 
all  round  about.  Where  I  am  to  begin,  I  know  not.  Tlieo, 
there  ought  to  be  schools;  to  be  established — to  be  looked afler 
— to  be  w^chnd  and  taught.  I  cannot  so  much  as  begin  them. 
And  BO,  though  I  may  be  preaching  continually  to  the  adulli, 
there  is  the  ri^iig  generation  growing  up  in  their  heathebisiD' 
Above  all,  it  is  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  day  that  I  can 
be  engaged  in  out-of-door  work — the  short  periods  before  and 
after  sunrise  and  sunset.  Then  oomes  the  work  of  translHtioD: 
tracts  there  are  iu  some  numbers ;  books  are  only  yet  by  ones 
and  twos.  Who  is  sufficient  to  unite  in  himself  these  multi- 
farious duties,  for  tens  atid  hundreds  of  thousands  ?  "  ' 

These  remarks  may  form  a  comment,  though  a  yery  imper* 
feet  comment,  on  the  nwniiei-g  of  the  converts.  Of  their  general 
Christian  character  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  pre* 
cise  idea,  without  adducing  a  large  namher  o£  examples,  and 
entering  into  a  minute  description  of  the  various  evil  influences 
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iriticb  aHU  sanoand  onr  Christian  flocks  in  InfUa.  And,  natif, 
it  is  Rot  too  much  to  ask  that  the  world  should  aoee[rt  tlie  caii- 
dosioiLB  of  the  Miaaionaries  who  ure  in  daily  ioteicoBrsfl  with 
their  people  ?  Their  conolusioa  is,  that  the  work  which  has 
ilreaUf  been  done,  thongh  fnr  from  bdog  perliect,  is  ob  the 
whole  of  &  real  and  aabstantial  eharteter,  and  thai  it  u  eon- 
tiaaaUy  ii»j/roviag. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tite  visible 
intiTC  CbrixtiaD  Church  in  India  represents  the  whole  rtntU  of 
Uimnary  labour.  Nothing  ia  moTe  certaio,  thau  that  the 
hbaars  of  the  Miasionaries  ha%'e  excited  a  rerolution  in  the 
Hindu  roiud,  and  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
educated  natives  that  Christianity  will  soon  become  the  religion 
of  the  country.  Their  preaching  haa  caused  the  SHTing  dootrines 
of  the  Gospel  to  he  extensirely  kuown;  their  schools  are  gr^ 
dually  undermining  the  whole  syateni  of  Hinduism;  and  the 
hteniture,  which  they  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
dudag,  is  exercising  a  powerful  inflnence  on  the  minds  of  the 
edacAted  clasaes.  And  some  Missionaries  are  bo  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  aiicnt  work  which  they 
beliere  to  be  going  oa,  uudfer  the  surface  of  Indian  sooiety,  that 
tbey  anticipate  at  no  distant  period  a  mncli  nore  complete  aud 
abundant  in-gntfaering  into  the  Church  of  Christ  than  any 
aiiich  has  been  gained  hitherto.  And  why  should  they  not? 
The  ijstem  of  eatte  seems  to  be  itimost  the  only  obstacle  in  tlu 
say.  In  mnny  other  parts  of  the  world,  "nations  have  been 
born  in  a  day."  This  is  the  eoac  even  in  India,  with  regard  to 
the  Shanars  of  TinneveUy  and  the  Kerens  of  BuTmah.  But 
the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  are  converted  only  by  onfis  and 
twm ;  ami  it  aliould  not  be  ctracealcd  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  Hjet  with  ^erj  slender 
iQccsBs  amongst  these  two  classes,  who  form  the  strength  and 
inpartance  of  the  popnlstioa  of  India.  The  Shanar  eoiiverta, 
ofai  ore  not  Hindus,  amount  to  &l,Oi}0,^that  is,  five-elevenths 
^■11  the  Protestant  Chri^ians.  lliere  are,  also,  many  Pariahs 
sod  other  tribes,  not  belonging  to  Hindu  or  Mftbometao 
clsaesi  Amongst  the  Hindus,  tbere&ii-e,  aod  the  Mahometan^ 
kow  little  has  been  done  I 

What  riiall  wc  do  then  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  these  F  The 
(uly  thing  is  to  send  out  more  Missionaries,  It  it  of  bo  use  to 
tnuttothe  ailent  influence  of  ^ttri^rtmjocte^  upon  thenativea 
That  txa  do  but  very  liUU.  Shitting  from  station  to  station, 
qutliug  tke  country  periodicaJly  for  its  native  land,  and  being 
moreiHer  incompifte  while  it  is  ia  India — for  in  India  we  have 
WA  tlte  blessing  of  £nglith  society  in  its  iutcsrity,  "young  men 
ud  maidens,  old  men  and  children,"  but  only  a  portion  oi  this 
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beautiful  wliole — hov  little  can  it  do  I  Nor  will  coloniEation, 
to  which  so  many  are  dow  looking  hopefully  as  the  precursor  of 
the  Gospel)  do  ibe  work  for  ns.  Whatever  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  future  of  India,  no  change  will  be  made  in  this 
respect.  There  are  two  fatal  obstacles  ia  the  way.  Colonization 
is  impossible  where  yotmff  familieB  cannot  be  brought  up ;  and 
it  is  impossible  where  a  country  is  sufficiently  occupied  by  its 
own  inhabitaats. 

We  are  then  thrown  back  upon  the  direct  Missionary  work 
.  of  the  Church.  We  must  send  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  natives,  and  then  trust  to  the  co-operation  of  other  iaflu- 
ences  which  the  Missionary  or  European  society  in  India  may 
set  in  motion.  But  how  many  shall  we  send?  Perhaps  the 
clearest  way  of  showing  the  necessity  of  large  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  meet  the  present  emergency,  will  be  to  see  how  fifty  addi- 
tional Missionaries  may  be  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Bengal  Presidency  alone  would  absorb  them; 
e.ff.  Assam,  which  has  at  present  only  one  Missionary,  contains 
a  population  of  1,500,000;  four  Missionaries  would  be  but  a 
small  band  for  so  large  a  number.  Chittagoog  contains  nearly 
1,000,000  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  at  least  three 
Missionaries.  Dacca,  with  its  500,000,  ought  to  have  at  least 
two.  So  ought  Furreedpore.  The  district  of  Midnapore, 
with  its  1,260,000,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  worked  with  less 
than  four  Missionaries.  Mymensingb,  which  contains  1,650,000, 
ought  to  have  six ;  and  ^pperah,  with  its  1,370,000,  not  less 
than  four.  There  is  more  than  room,  there  is  a  demand,  in 
Calcutta  and  Howrah,  for  at  least  six  Missionaries.  The  remain- 
ing nineteen,  for  whom  we  have  to  provide,  would  find  ample 
employment  in  Bungpore,  Shahabad,  Sylhet,  Tirhoot,  and  the 
tributary  Mebals  in  Orissa,  which  contain  more  than  7,000,000 
inhabitants.  Such  an  addition  to  the  Missionary  force  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  great  blessing  to  Bengal.  But  what  difference 
would  it  make  to  the  people  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  or 
the  Punjab,  or  Bombay,  or  Madras,  or  the  allied  and  independ- 
ent States  ?  It  would,  of  course,  have  no  direct  and  immediate 
infiuence  on  these  parts  of  the  empire ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  Missionaries 
are  sedulously  employed  in  raising  up  a  native  Missionary  force, 
the  drain  of  men  and  means  from  this  country  will,  after  a  time, 
continually  be  diminished.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case  till  we 
have  occupied  the  country  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  we 
have  done  hitherto.  That  is  our  first  and  plainest  duty.  We 
may  then  wait  for  the  result  of  our  labours — only  let  them  be 
labours — on  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  Who  alone  can  give  the 
increase. 
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A  FEW  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  CHURCH   IN  INDIA, 
ESPECIALLY  THE  WORK  OF  ITS  BISHOPS. 

Wk  think  our  readers  irill  ngree  with  Dr.  Caldvell  in  hit 
statement  prefixed  to  his  admirable  Lectures  on  Missions  in 
India,  vhich  appeared  first  in  this  journal,  March,  1857,  that 
is,  before  the  Indian  mutiny. 

We  most  quote  hia  words : — 

"  The  very  great  importance  of  India  is  not,  I  fear,  suffi- 
ciently recognised  in  tliis  country,  even  by  religions  people ;  .... 
I  feel  more  and  more  that  '  a  great  door  and  effectud  is 
opened'  to  us  in  India,  and  that  the  conversion  of  India  to 
Christ  is  one  of  the  greatest  works,  if  not  the  great  work,  to 
which  the  Church  and  nation  of  England  are  called."  ^ 

We  desire  humbly,  but  very  earnestly,  to  put  to  our  readers 
a  few  questions  on  this  subject. 

1.  Is  not  the  door  opened  to  us  more  widely  for  this  great 
work  in  India  in  March,  1858,  than  even  in  March,  1857  ? 

3.  Do  we  dare  to  count  upon  another  warning? 

3.  Will  any  of  us,  especially  any  who  have  lived  in  India,  or 
who  are  personally  connected,  by  ties  of  family,  with  residents 
there,  set  ourselves  this  Lent  to  some  act  of  humiliation  for  our 
miserable  shortcomings,  and  our  national  sins  in  that  land,  for 
the  •  hundred  years  that  our  power  has  been  established  ? 

i.  Is  not  such  Christian  humiliation  and  prayer  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  all  useful  exertion  for  such  a  work  as  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  a  heathen  land? 

5.  Is  it  sot  necessary  for  Christians  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  redonble  now  that  exertion,  not  only  to  lift  np  the  Cross 
of  Christ  more  boldly,  bnt  to  preach  and  to  live  out  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  more  simply,  and  more  faithfully,  in  spite  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  past  irreligious  age,  and  the  trammels  of  secta 
withtmt,  and  parties  toitkin  the  Church? 

6.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  this  Lent,  for  Christians  so 
minded,  to  unite*  with  their  brethren  in  daily  humble  inter- 
cenion  in  behalf  of  the  Church  in  India ;  and  in  certain  central 
snd  important  places,  as  they  are  respectively  situated,  in  or 
nesr  to  any  of  them,  say  Oxrord,  Cambridge,  London,  and  any 
of  our  cathedral  cities,  to  associate  together  for  this  purpose. 

'  Colaniil  Church  Chronicle,  Xarch,  186T,  p.  88. 

*  I  reekaa  Iroin  the  Battle  of  Plany,  Jane  Sa,  I7fi7. 

*  Hifht  not  this  ■uggeatioa  be  earned  out  nnobjectioiubly  In  niiih  a  way  as 
iWt  Hlsht  not  tboae  who  go  to  dail;  public  pnjen  agree  to  b«  In  ohnndi  ten 
■inilabeTDnBeTTicebegiiuror  thltactotdevoiion,  and  there  priTUel;  to  nee  tba 
Im  liH  pnjen  bat  one  in  tbe  "  Commlnatlon,"  the  wcond  and  third  Collects 
ft  Qwd  frutf ,  and  tbe  Lord's  Pnyerl  Uight  not  theae  pn^en  ba  added  1^ 
oUwniothdtdail;  Famil;PiventbULent1 
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7.  Leaving  other  details  to  be  settled  according  to  the  best 
judgment  of  individuals,  might  not  such  religious  lirotlicrhoods 
resolve,  Ood  helping  tliem,  to  meet  in  such  placn  for  prayer, 
holy  communion,  and  seraion  on  thi^  grant  auliject,  at  least 
once  this  Lent,  say  the  last  Thiindav  before  the  Holy  Week  ?  ' 

8.  Would  it  not  be  a  rightful  complement  to  such  an  effort  of 
regular  prayer,  to  dedicate  at  holy  coniniunion,  iit  snch  n  time, 
or  at  £a9ter,  what  each  "  has  laid  by  him  in  store  on  the  first 
day  of "  each  "  week  "  in  Lent  "  as  God  hath  prospered  htnt," 
for  some  special  Mission  work  in  Lidia? 

9.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  any  competent  persons  in  ood* 
Bexion  with  such  acts  of  religious  service,  and  «■  a  part  of  them, 
to  put  forth  some  carefully  selected  and  carefully  written  tracts 
on  Indian  Church  lubjects;  for  iusLance,  authenticated  and 
detailed  accounla  of  conversions,  sliort  lives  of  eminent  Mis- 
sionaries in  India,  letters  of  clergy,  now  engnged  thei¥.  &c.  &c., 
all  at  the  cheapest  inte  possible,  and  fur  general  circulation  ? 

10.  As  a  woik  to  which  now  the  Church  at  home  is  specially 
called,  why  should  not  Clersy  and  Laity  sepamtely  throtiglioiit 
the  country  petition  the  Queeu  for  nn  increase  of  Inilian 
Bishoprics,  and  send  n  similar  petition,  to  l>e  presented'  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Honse  of  Xjords,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  lie  presented  by  the  Members  for  tLs 
two  Engl'sli  Universities? 

11.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  ask  plainly  and  at  once,  for 
tbtee  such  Bishoprics, — at  Laliore,  at  Agrn,  ami  for  Tinuevcllr  ? 

12.  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  say  in  sucli  petitions  that  the 
Church  at  home  pledges  itself  to  mise  half  the  moaey  requisite 
for  the  establishment  of  tltese  three  Bishoprics,  if  any  difficulty 
be  raised  by  Government  on  the  score  of  cxpenseF 

.  13.  If  the  prayer  of  tuch  petitions  be  refused,  would  it  not 
he  better  then  to  ask  for  one  Bishopric,  and  that  for  'finnevelly 
— because  God's  hand  seems  th««  to  puint  us  to  His  own 
blessed  worit?* 

.  14.  May  we  not  hope  that  any  new  Bishop  of  Calcutta  will 
stir  up  Christians  there,  as  their  ^rst  duty,  to  ut^  Qftoo 
Government  the  removal  of  the  shnme  under  which  now  their 
Diocese  labours,  of  having  an  episcopate  in  name,  and  not  in 
reality? 

'  Thii  jcsr,  thU  dij  ii  tbg  roativtl  nf  Um  ABosnciMiM. 

■  1  know  rttj  Mrneat  ud  wiie  sdtiwrg,  cqaoll;  intetMlad  in  tbii  ficat  vork, 
wobU  latwIiUU  hare  "Agrs"  for  TisMTolIr.  I  bsT«  iKsrd  aito  thiit«M  Mii- 
.!_._  B_i.^  .1. 1,  i. ,^  offered  <ibelaclei(l)  to  t]i«  (Bmdsiim  of  tba 
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16.  As  to  this  vacant  Bishopric ;  is  it  not  well  id  our  meetings 
for  Indian  Missions,  nov  to  take  place  througH  the  country, 
and  ia  sermons  on  this  subject,  to  express  a  plain  truth,  that 
only  a  tried  mau,  only  a  man  of  known  Miisionary  zeal,  unly  a 
maD  of  real  Cbristien  learning,  and  of  capacity,  by  his  previous 
•tudiei,  to  enter  into  the  thougbts  of  Eastern  minds,  can  be 
at  all  a  fit  Bishop  of  Calcutta? 

16.  A  few  qncBtioDS  more.  Is  the  mode  and  character  of 
vork  in  use  in  Bnglanil,  amongst  eveu  our  best  and  most  active 
prelates,  the  fit  pattern  for  a  bishop's  ministry  in  India  ? 

17.  Is  not  St.  Paul's  life  and  work  tlie  one  example  supplied 
to  as  in  the  New  Testament  for  him  who  would  be  a  Kuler,  a 
Teacha-,  a  Father  in  the  house  of  God,  and  especi^y  amougst 
the  heathen? 

18.  Are  not  the  following  points  clear  in  St.  Paul's  Mis- 
■ionary  work? — 

(a).  That  he  had  no  fixed  and  permanent  dwelling-place;  but 
that  Ike  resided,  for  varying  spaces  of  time,  iu  great  centn^ 
eitiea,  as  Antioch,  Corinih,  Ephesus.^ 

{&).  That  he  never  went  forth  alone ;  but  rather,  whenever  it 
w»s  posfiible,  moied  from  place  to  place  wich  a  company  of  dis- 
ciple* ;  thus  exhibitiny  the  Church  of  CliriBC  as  a  living,  work> 
ing,  united  body. 

.  («).  That  he  gathered  into  this  oompauy,  from  time  to  tine, 
the  firstfruits  of  his  labours,  aud  thus  adopted  into  sonahip  and 
closest  fellowship  with  himself,  a  Timothy,  a  Titus,  aud  a  St. 
Luke ;  and,  again,  that  he  kept  up  by  tbeas  same  converts  hit 
peraonal  oonncxian  and  influence  with  the  Churches  of  his 
planting. 

{d).  That,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  that  was  laid  upon  him  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  be  seems  to  have  lieeit  particularly  earnest 
ui  observing  tlie  great  festivals  at  Jerusdera,  and  of  thesa 
festivals,  it  would  seem,  most  of  all,  Pentecou.* 

(c).  That  he  had  a  strict  rule  even  for  the  order  and  sucoes^ 
sioa  of  his  labours ;  and  that  it  was  a  princi[de  with  him,  not 
himself  to  preach>  the  Gospel  where  Christ  had  been  already 

'  1  itull  assuoi*  tlut  m;  rwdji*  know  Uia  giDsrt)  Tebcsness  to  tbe  Book  af  th* 

Actf,  and  Ibe  Kpitlles  of  91,  Pnul,  irhera  llu  following  poiala  arc  proved,  and 
ouljqDOte  wheie  zrtj  tmertion  may  aeBm  lo  nred  Rnjiport,  "  H'o  have  no  certain 
4rcHing>'[ilsoe,'  tetm  to  be  one  of  "Uie  slgnsof  la  apoatle,'  1  Cor.  Iv.  II. 

'  Tbe  oTideace  hon  in  not,  I  admit,  Tiry  full,  but  wliat  ws  bare  I*  verj  mb. 
pIuLiiL  C.  AcUivili.  2(1,  21,  oa  hii  Bnt  vieit  lo  Epheaui, he  ie  eaireaWdlc  tarry 
•  lonjtw  lime — "lie  conwiited  not,— 1  must  hg  aU  mmiu  keep  tbl»  reaat  that 
nmetk  at  Jeni«alein  "  t*ee  original),  xiic.  SI. ;  oome  three  jetn  la(«T  "  he  purpowd 
legDlo  Jcrd«l«M,"3i.  IS;  "he  haMed.  if  it  wera  poatiMe  fbrhtm  to  be  at  J«ru- 
n>M  OB  tbe  ri^  of  FwtwMst "  Of.  1  Cor.  ivi.  S,  "  I  will  tarry  at  Xphein  till 
I'cateooaL"  Tbii  point  is  not  nnintportaat ;  it  naf  be  worth  fartheriUoattaUou ; 
tpMtatl  Istw  1>  wttik  thouhtfat  tbhIbw  ul  the  S*w  I'satnairt, 
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named,  "  so  as  not  to  boast  in  another  man's  line  of  thin^ 
made  ready  to  oar  band." 

(/).  That,  inspired  A'posAe  as  be  was,  and  "a  wise  (o-o^iy) 
master-builder,"  he  still  trusted  greatly  to  the  influence,  so  to 
speak,  rather  of  Christian  graces  than  of  extraordinary  g^fts  or 
miraculous  powers;  making  bis  sufferings,  his  dnily  and  nightly- 
labours,  and  his  holy  life  and  conversation,  tUe  visible  witness 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.^ 

(y).  That,  while  he  claimed  his  Christian  right  "to  live  of 
the  Gospel,"  he  did  not  use  this  right,  but  preferred  to  '*  suffer 
all  things,  lest  he  should  binder  the  Gospel  of  Christ," 

(A) .  That  in  his  actual  preaching,  while  he  strove  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  all,  he  used,  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  heathen,  rather  the  language  of  authority  than 
that  of  disputation. 

(t).  That  while  he  practised  great  plainness  of  speech,  and 
represented  "his  Gospel"  in  brief  summnriesof  the  faith,  be 
employed,  also,  all  such  helps  of  natural  feeling  and  instinct,* 
all  such  use  of  allegory,  and  even  of  Gentile  literature,  na  mij^ht 
commend  and  illustrate  the  truth  ;  and  that,  amongst  other 
people,  he  applied  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
-  Testament  to  the  instruction  of  the  Gatatians,  without  fear  of 
risking  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Sacred  History. 

(A).  That,  full  of  love  and  tenderness  as  he  was,  he  emphati- 
cally protested  before  converts  gathered  out  of  a  heathen 
country  and  still  living  there,  that  "if  he  pleased  men,  he 
should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ;"  and  again,  in  a  heathen 
city,  withstood  even  brother  apostles  to  the  face  "  when  he  saw 
they  walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel." 

(/).  That  he  did  not  act  on  his  full  apostolic  power  inde- 
pendently, in  the  gravest  cases  of  controversy  or  of  discipline ; 
but  though  his  own  convictions  were  clear  and  settled,  he  wm 
content  that  the  difficulty  of  others  should  be  referred  to  a 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  and  required,  in  a  case  of  escommuoi- 
cation,  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  Church. 

(m).  That  he  put  forward,  especially  in  Eptstles  addressed  to 
Churches  founded  amongst  the  heathen,  that  "  there  is  One 
Body  and  One  Spirit ;"  and  in  reference  to  the  "  schisms  and 
contentions  "  at  Corinth,  asked,  "  Is  Christ  divided  ?  " 

(n).  That  he  laboured  ever  to  purify,  to  restore,  and  to  revive 
family  life,  and  to  consecrate  afresh  the  marriage  state,  and 
make  it  "  honourable  ;"  yet  before  a  Church  gatheied  out  of  a 

'  TblB  b  itrongi;  bronght  out  in  hitjirst  apiatle,  the  flnl  to  the  Th«BnlanlUl^ 
who  were  cblcfi;  coDTerU  rmn  heatbcalHin,  I.  B ;  gee  the  Mcond  ehipbtr  opedkllj. 

'  Note  paiticalsrlr  the  atrlkinEt  P>*><(W  1  ^'"-  'i>  13>  1*1  "Judge  Id  joor- 
■elves  ;U  it  n>m«Jy"(«f>Amr),&ij.£c.    "  Doth  not  aren  noJure  Itself  todi  7«ul" 
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very  eorrnpt  heathen  city,  he  specially  called  attention  to  the 
fhct  that  he  was  himself  nnmarried ;  his  only  children  those 
whom  he  had  "  begotten  through  the  Gospel,"  for  vfaom,  oat  of 
his  aboniiding  love,  he  was  ready  "  to  spend  and  be  spent." 

(o).  That  he  contemplated,  from  first  to  last,  that  his  own 
ministiy  must  be  a  sacrifice,  and  his  life  an  offering,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  "an  oblation"  in  due  time  "of  the  Gentile" 
world,  "  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost." ' 

These  are  a  few  questions  on  a  great  subject.  We  will  now 
leave  them  with  Christian  readers,  and  at  present  add  no  more. 
Only  let  us  beware  of  all  excitement  in  this  great  work,  and  let 
ns  count  well  its  full  coat.  Let  ns  remember  our  Blessed  Lord's 
rule  for  an  Apostle,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves. "  Let  us  remember  that  even  St.  Paul  needed  the  retire- 
meot  and  meditation  of  Arabia  before  he  was  fit  for  his  Mission 
from  Autiocb.  Let  us  remember  how  greatly,  with  all  hia  ' 
holj  enthusiasm,  he  prised  order  and  rule ;  how  he  maintained 
a  lifelong  discipline  over  himself;  how  he  ever  looked  forward  to 
his  great  reward.  What  cirilized,  yet  heathen  Europe,  was  to  St. 
Paul  then,  Asia  is  to  ns  now.  The  Cross  of  Christ  was  set  up 
throughout  Greece  and  in  Rome  by  this  "  man  in  Christ ;" 
only  those  whose  hearts  God  has  touched,  and  whose  minds  He 
has  shaped  for  His  work,  be  they  few  or  many,  chq  win  the 
Lord's  battles  now.  W. 


OToms^ntitntt,  Sotumtnts,  tec. 

AN  AMERICAN  MI^IONARY'S  VIEW  OF  THE  INDIAN  . 
MUTINY. 

We  extrsrt  the  followini;  letter  from  the  Cnnnecticat  Calendar, 
which  copies  it  from  the  PreAytenan  of  the  Wat.  It  is  written  ia 
reply  to  an  article  in  the  ifea  York  Ohserver.  The  Calendar  omits 
t  jc«  personal  passages. 

"  llie  2fev  York  Obtervar  bepins  a  long  and  slanderous  article  on  the 
tiDKa  of  tlie  HiiiduBiani  mutinies  and  massacre*,  by  nrnarking  on 
[he  fact,  that  all  American  Hiiwionaries  am  championa  of  the  British 
garemment  in  the  Ea/4.  It  tiikee  (treat  care  not  to  allow  tliat  they 
ire  «o  tM-caaw  they  have  oliwrved  facts,  and  have  drawn  the  con- 
diuion  tlint  the  government  ia  good  and  humane,  but  attributes  their 

>  Bm  l^Utle  U>  Um  Bomana  zt.  IS. 
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friendihip  to  th«  protection  tAejr  fa»ve  enjoyed.  If  we  are  to  Miera 
the  Obtervfr,  we  rauM  condmie  that  tlm  Mis^oitaries  are  it  set  of 
}gnoriint  and  weak  toko,  inca(>ab1e  uf  ob«ervin^  the  worst  l^ranny 
and  opjtreaiauu,  practised  cuutinuully  and  grossly  upon  (he  nativefi, 
but  fully  cniuilile  of  hejng  lilimlcd  by  pursoiiul  favours,  aiul  of 
worahippiiig  tins  powei's  tiiat  be  wiih  Bnpri^nie  devolion.  And  if  the 
editor  deny  thnt  he  mi-aiis  to  nitiibute  eudi  futility  to  tliem,  then  we 
muBt  suppose  be  intendd  to  cbiirge  tliem  with  fulu^hood  ;  for  he  «aj-s 
tliat  grinding  tyranny  and  cniolty  is  bo  prevalent,  tliat  it  is  patent  to 
aU.  Now,  if  it  be  so,  the  Mi-sionarii-s  ntuat  know  it  if  nut  r»o)a,  or 
must  be  lying  about  it.  As  one  of  the  tluss  spoken  of,  1  feei  ibis 
article  to  be  a  peraonal  injury,  and  thi^rufore  call  all  the  attention  1 
can  gain  to  some  facts  and  remarks. 

The  Obterver  is  wrorg  in  its  philosophy.  '  The  atrocities  of  the 
Hindoos,'  saya  the  editor,  '  suggest  the  faitt  Ihnt  they  were  prorolted 
bysimiinr  wrrniga  which  the  natives  had  sufferi^d  at  tlie  hands  of  tifeir 
eoirquerors  and  rulers.'  I  cannot  see  tliis.  Ciin  tht^e  aot  be  «ncb 
eriMllies  except  in  relaliatiun  for  something  simihir  ?  Krerybody 
who  baa  aludied  tlie  subject,  knows  that  these  things  are  ibe  constant 
■ttendaata  of  religious  wars,  liuok  into  all  history,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  horrore  have  alwuys  had  peculiar  prominence,  vt\tea 
religion  wag  the  moving  cause  of  an  ontliri^k.  If  they  can  only 
happen  as  retaliulion,  what  were  the  English  retaliating  when  tbcy 
■et  the  allfged  evil  example  ? 

I  ask  particular  attention  to  the  malignant  and  unsparing  style  of 
the  following  paragraph,  from  tlie  pen  ol  the  Ohiemerg  editor : — 

*As  we  read  the  extmcti  l>elow,  we  shall  be  painfuily  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  refini-d  tortures  which  the  English  have  Buffered 
reoentty,  are  repi'tittona  of  cruelties  whicfa  they  themselveB  have  been 
iDfliotiflg  for  many  long  and  bitter  yeiu-s  upon  the  helpb»s  victims  of 
their  oppression  in  India,  till  at  last,  in  tiieir  feebleness  and  extremity, 
under  tlie  mingled  aggravation  of  human  vindictiveness  and  religious 
fanaticism,  they  have  turned  with  dying  de-peration  ujion  their  rulers, 
to  burl  off  the  yoke  from  their  necks  or  to  periah,  as  they  will  in  the 
fltiTiggle.' 

I  cannot  point  out  the  mingled  faliehood  and  rancour  of  this  para- 
graph, together  with  its  glaring  absurdity,  in  terms  that  seem  to  me 
at  all  adequate.  Perhaps  it  is  better  thjit  I  simply  say,  that  in  more 
than  firteen  years*  residence  in  the  very  site  uf  the  rebellion — the 
upper  Gangetio  provinces — where  I  a^isocialed  with  high  nnd  lovr, 
with  city  people  and  country  people,  travelling  exteneivt-ly,  speaking 
the  langua^  of  llie  country  ai  ettfiiy  as  my  own,  known  to  be  an 
AmErioaH,  and  to  have  no  coanexiun  with  the  Govenimeat,  J  never 
heard  a  word  of  such  craehies  as  pmcttsed  by  Knglitbmen,  and  that 
I  know  that  they  were  punished  severely  in  a  few  case^  in  which 
they  were  praotised  by  native  servants  of  tlie  GovereincBt  upon  titeir 
ttxro  countrymen.  But  let  us  nnraine  llie  alleged  facto  coutAintid  ia 
the  fxtmctB  tfant  the  editor  aHndtrs  to. 

The  first  is  from  the  BritiA  Standard — «  paper  that  knows  no 
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non  aboat  India  than  ths  murvtr  iace.  Tt  ()Mot«!i  from  Mill's 
hiAnry,  tlie  f-rt  lh«  the  fVmaWs  of  ihe  family  of  the  K»jab  of 
B«iiarrs  w-nt  |ilunilM-«<l,  '  and  their  pweona  othn-vrise  ruiMy  and 
do'^^rtn-fullj  tn-MK^,'  ill  violiition  of  a  capitulattan.  Tliia  ciise  is 
retrmentM)  as  fiillj-  pnrnlld  to  the  riMient  eitormtiies  of  Nena  Sahib 
at  Ciiwniiore.     L«t  us  took  at  the  lH«t«  in  tJKi  two  eases. 

Nvaa  Saliib  promia^d  life  aoti  full  protection  to  the  ^rrison  at 
C«irn|Mrp,  ami  imtneilialelf  morHered  all  the  men.  He  tlien  shut  op 
IlM!WiiBM:n  and  children.  He  vlolati'd  all  tlie  women  lit  coold  liimadf, 
|tve  ttie  TVkt  up  to  the  lust  of  his  fi>tloweri<,  and.  flnnllj,  killed  the 
wliule  company,  women  and  children,  and  tlirew  the  oii«  hundred  and 
SPVtnij'tiTtt  naked,  dishonoured,  murdured  bodies  into  one  well 
logetber, 

ITw  Eij^liah  pimmised  life  and  protection  to  the  garrison  of  the 
fi<j  ih  of  Benaiea,  and  that  the  rcmalus  slioold  come  out  unsearched  ; 
wliicb  tntant  that  titi-y  should  bring  out  as  mach  gold  and  jewellery  aa 
itieyeovhi.  The  parriMWi  was  apRi-rd  fln<l  protect*^;  but  'the  Hcen- 
tiiius  peofde,  and  Tolluwers  ot'  the  cninp ' — M  mitiveS,  be  it  known — 
knowiag  witat  a  Huh  booty  was  nnrnn^  the  women,  ruehed  into  the 
compaay  suddenly,  overturned  the  c-liaim  in  which  they  were  curried, 
tauibliM)  tht:  Iddit-a  about  rudely,  and  plundtired  them.  Nut  one  wns 
kilW;  not  one  was  ravishei),  nnd  probably  not  n  single  tluropean 
wu  cngaj^ed  in  the  di^ij^mcerul  fxxnv,  or  (iroRted  by  it.  It  is  said 
AVarmi  Hastings  auggi.-si»d  this  iniquity,  bat  ibe  charge  was  neither 
proved  nor  pruveable. 

Niiw,  what  BPe  we  to  think  of  editors,  whether  of  tlie  Slandartt  or 
tbeOlHrMr,  wlio  can,  on  Kuch  a  foundation,  chnrge  the  Uriiish  with 
iniqiutiea  that '  p'lrutiel,  if  not  exceed,'  tho^e  of  Nona  Saliib  ? 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Obtervrr  nexttnkes  op  the  report  to  the  English 
GoTernment  of  a  Mr.  Puuerson,  a  Commissioner,  rislativa  to  toriurea 
lliatwere  inflicted  to  enforce  ilie  pnvment  of  revenue.  These  loriures 
Were  very  horrible ;  and  the  extracts  describing  them,  and  comment- 
ing on  them,  nr«  so  arranged  ai  to  create  the  impression  that  ttiey 
"ere  an  allovred  Government  mcnsure,  and  inflioied  by  Enftlishmen. 
Ail  this  is  a  most  flajiiiious  ^Innder.  Xlie  tortures  were  inllicted  by 
i^'ilive  Bub-cultectnrs  of  tim  litnd-tux — who  wialied  to  get  a  namo  for 
r'Vnipin<;j>s  and  effiviency,  ami  consequent  promotion — utterly  against 
F.njliiU  law,  and  without  tlie  knowled;;)!  ol  English  oliicers,  and  were 
(cVtndy  jmniihed  when  fimnd  out,  llie  lepoit  quoted  from  is  the 
lUulluf  iMi  inquiry  whieh  led  to  the  punishment  oftlie  evil-doers.  I 
I'M  in  India  at  ilie  time,  and  /  kaote  that  the  discovery  of  those 
inqiiiiim  excited  the  same  Itorror  oioong  tlie  English  there  Utat  they 
would  du  herej  and  they  were  punished  with  much  mnre  readioesa 
dun  We  exhiliit  in  ca-ies  of  wron^inloing  in  our  model  land. 

Did  these  things  cnuselhe  mutiny  ?  Such  is  the  ObtervMi'*  nltega- 
il'<n.  But  they  occurred  in  lUe  Miidrus  Presidency,  a  thousand  miles 
rriitii  the  scene  of  the  mutiny,  nmon«;  n  people  of  dilTerent  bnguage 
9!>in.i(i(in  from  the  mutiii!:ers;  and  nbont  wlioni  they  cace  nutliing, 
lud  uf  wlun^  niSerinp  they  probably  never  beard, 
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The  editor  next  bringB  into  tbe  witnees-box  Mr.  ■,'  a  fonnev 
Judge  at  Bombay.  He  testifies  to  judicial  murders,  uid  bribery  and 
oorruption  ;  and  ttya  that  all  Englishmen  ia  India  must  bare  seen  a» 
much  of  these  wrongs  as  he.  But  this  man's  revelaUons  were  made 
while  I  was  in  India;  and  all  the  Englishmen  in  India  said  he  was  mn 
unprincipled  man,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Groremor,  and  the 
Court  of  which  he  was  a  Judge,  and  had  been  guilty  of  high  mlsde- 
pieanours,  and  that  all  he  said  was  in  revenge  for  his  BuBpensi<Ht  and 
final  expulsion  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
revealed  nothing  till  after  he  was  suspended.  He  is  a  man  of  violant 
temper,  end,  it  is  sud,  of  bad  morals. 

Lastly,  the  editor  appeals  to  Burke,  who  was  the  advocate  that  con- 
ducted the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  This  fervid,  eloquent,  fee'd 
lawyer,  is  made  an  authority  for  history  I  In  making  charges  vbich 
he  did  not  prove — of  which  Hastings  was  acquitted — be  makes 
sweeping  assertions,  which  the  editor  of  the  Obiener  tells  ns  '  uv 
still  terribly  true,  even  of  her  (England's)  present  sway  in  India.* 
Now,  I  will  not  say  that  all  that  Hastings  was  charged  with  was  false; 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  by  any  means  immaculate  as  a  mler: 
but  I  know,  from  examination  on  the  spot,  tbst  Burke's  eloquent  and 
fearful  charges  are  the  grandest  spedmens  of  exaggeration  that  can 
be  found  in  tbe  English  language — worthy  to  be  preserved  as  i 
literary  performance,  but  no  more  fit  to  be  part  of  the  materials  fo. 
history  than  the  lying  legends  of  Fopery  are  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
veracious  history  of  Christianity. 

As  I  am  willing  to  stand  to  what  I  have  written,  I  hereto  sign, 

Jos.  Wabbbk . 

Oi^ord,  Ohio,  Nov.  ]8,  ISST." 


SUGGESTIONS  FOE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MISSIONARY 
STUDENTS. 

f  The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goxpd,  February  19,  and  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Standidg  Committee.  Tbe  plan  suggested 
deserves  to  be  widely  known,  and  we  are  thankful  to  be  permitted  to 
give  it  circulaiion.] 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  the  Missions  of 
the  Churcli,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  want  of  monty  for  the  sup- 
port, OS  of  men  for  the  working  of  Missionary  stations.  Thiff  diffi- 
culty has  increased  much  in  the  coario  of  the  past  year.  The  mutiny 
in  India,  and  the  discoveries  in  South  Africa,  have  called  to  us  with 
loud  cries  to  go  over  and  help  the  heathen,  and  our  fellow-auLjects  in 
the  East. 

Yet,  when  we  look  at  our  Missionary  colleges,  they  do  not  call  for 
enlargement — nay,  they  sre  not  even  filled;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
manifest.     Tbe  age  at  which  candidates   for   Alissionary  work    are 

1  The  name  omitted  b;  lite  Bdtior  of  tbe  Qatumial  OAvrdt  CkrmiiU. 
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sdnitted  is  at  tbo  loweat  eighteen,  and  the  krerage  Rge  ftt  which  men 
alter  St.  Augusline's  is  rather  nineteen  or  twentj.  Between  the  age 
of  fonrteeo,  at  which  bo/a  usually  commence  to  earn  their  lirelihood, 
and  nineteen,  there  is  no  proviuon  made  for  retaining  any  young  men 
who  might  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  Chriit'e  work. 

Now  it  is  tfaooght  that  euch  provision  might  be  made  by  a  plan 
uakf^Doa  to  the  Papil-Teacher  system  adapted  by  Government. 

S<«ie  boya  will,  it  ia  not  donbted,  be  fotmd  who  would  be  uixiooa 
«t  the  age  of  fourteen  to  devote  themselves  to  God's  work  in  missioDi. 
It  !•  not  at  all  desirable  that  they  shonld  be  than  Aounrf  to  this  cslling. 
A  aiinple  expression  of  a  wish  cmi  the  part  of  such  a  lad  would  be 
flaffident,  if  oniled  with  a  consistent  religion*  behavionr,  and  a  proba- 
bility, in  the  jadgment  of  the  clergyman,  that  the  boy  will  fulfil  ttw 
iatentian  expressed. 

To  aid  such  a  boy,  it  is  proposed  to  found  Mission  Pupilship^— the 
daiiea,  payments,  and  training  of  which  might  be  defined  as  followE : — 

DfUiet. — To  attend  the  parochial  school  during  at  least  one  of  the 
school-times— to  assist  the  Master  as  the  Pupil-Teach^  would  do- 
to  reeeive  instruction,  for  at  least  two  boors,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
(neb  other  subjects  as  are  required  for  entry  into  St.  Angnstine's, 
CantM'bnry,  and  genexally  to  be  under  the  direotion  of  the  parochial 
elergyman. 

Pajfment, — At  the  same  rate  as  the  Pupil-Teachers,  for  four  years) 
at  the  end  of  which  term  the  candidate  might  enter  St  Augusline's. 
The  money  to  be  raised  either  by  local  efibrts,  or,  in  case  of  neces- 
sily,  \)j  speeial  grants  from  the  Society  for  tht  PrapaffatUm  of  tht 
Gmpd,  When  the  number  of  scholarships  which  have  betn  founded  at 
St.  Aagtutine's  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  presumed  that  there 
will  not  be  much  difGcalty  in  founding  what  will  reqnire  less  than  half 
the  expenditure. 

Traintng. — Hast  be  under  the  direction  of  the  clei^yman  ;  at  least, 
he  must  be  answerable  that  the  boy  receives  instruction  which  will  fit 
him  for  examinations  to  be  hereafter  determined.  It  is  suggested  that 
ean^dates  might  be  required  to  pass  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their 
term  the  examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  those  not  in 
residence,  and  yearly  or  half-yearly  examinations,  either  by  Diocesan 
Inspectors,  or  by  a  Special  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prnpagatian  of  the  Gotptl. 

The  objection,  that  of  the  number  of  pnpils  a  very  great  number 
will  grow  weary  and  object  to  go  to  College,  will  be  met  by  the  coa- 
■ideration  that  the  proportion  of  Pupil -Teachers  who  in  like  manner 
refuse  is  not  large,  although  the  position  of  master,  to  which  th^ 
aspire,  is  hampered  by  so  many  difficulties  which  would  not  be  in  a 
Missi(»iary*s  way. 

The  remark  that  a  Missionary  mlist  be  a  creation  of  God,  and  not 
the  offspring  of  training,  may  be  answered  by  remembering  that  God 
will  work  through  the  training  as  well  as  by  any  extraordinary  means. 
The  general  improvement  of  schoolmnsters  by  Training  Colleges  may 
give  us  good  hope  that  a  like  consequence  will  follow  the  training 
of  Uissionaries. 

Na  CIXIX.  I 
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SCRIPTUBE  READERS  IN  BARBADOS. 

The  Bishop  of  Bahbadob  bas  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  on  the  employment  of  Scripture  Readers  :— 
"  Kriwp'B  OMirt,  Btrbado*.  Norember,  1S6T. 

Ret.  ahd  deab  Bbothex, — The  pnblie  attention  having  beta 
empholicRlly  called  of  lata  to  the  empl<^ment  of  Scriptara  Reader^ 
for  the  better  inatmction  of  our  labouriog  classea  in  the  word  «f 
Qod,  and  many  laudable  efibrta  having  been  made  with  this  view, 
both  here  and  in  England,  I  haTe  been  led  serioualy  to  reflect  ud 
inquire,  bow  snch  agency  may  be  used  by  as  with  the  best  bopci 
under  the  Divine  grace  end  blessing,  of  wholesome  and  permaneol, 
as  well  as  extensive  effect.  I  ofier  to  you  the  result  oi  my  reflectioiu 
and  inquiries  in  the  following  '  R^alations,'  which  I  would  propose 
for  our  adoption,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  labours  of  these,  our 
lay-belpere^  on  a  dear,  sound,  and  effective  footing ;  that  in  their 
measure  they  may,  without  confasion,  contribtite,  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  to  the  increase  ef  the  body,  nato  the  edifying  of 
itself  in  love.     Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Brother, 

T.  Babbadm 

FBOrOSED  BKQCIATIOKS   FOB  SCRIPTURE  BEASEBS. 

1.  Tha:,  in  the  daties  of  bis  office,  the  Scripture  Reader  be  uoia 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  licenEed, 
and  shall  not  carry  abont  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  tbe 
people,  or  distributing  auiDng  them,  any  book  or  pablication,  but 
the  Scriptures  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament,  tbe  Book  of  Commoo 
Prayer,  and  such  other  books  and  tracts  as  shall  have  been  approved 
of  by  tbe  Clergyman  of  tbe  District. 

2.  That  the  special  work  of  the  Scripture  Reader  be  (o  coodorf 
Catechetical  Schools  for  adults  ;  tbe  great  object  of  which  shnll  be  lo 
make  them  acquainted  with  holy  Scripture  in  its  practical  bearing  on 
their  own  faith  and  duty. 

[Of  such  Schools  each  Scripture  Reader  might  have  three  or  more,  it 
different  places  in  his  district,  taking  each  statedly  once  a  week. J 

3.  That  the  School  shall  open  and  close  with  prayers  selected  t^ 
the  clergyman  from  the  Liturgy,  and  that  singing  be  also  encoursged 
before  the  final  prayers ;  but  that  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  tlie 
Seriplure-reading  SchooU  to  lose  their  character,  and  become  irregnltf 
prayer-meetings,  or  the  Scripture  Reader  to  assume  tbe  office  of 
a  preacher. 

[The  following  course  is  suggested  for  the  conduct  of  the  school:— 
That  after  the  opening  prayers,  a  passage  of  Scripture,  consistisg 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  verses,  be  read  distinctly  and  intelligently 
(having  been  previously  studied)  by  the  Scripture  Reader,  then,  verse 
by  verse,  by  some  of  the  hearers  who  can  read  fluently ;  the  Scripture 
Reader  taking  that  opportunity  of  explaining,  by  question  and  answer, 
any  words  or  expressions  which  may  appear  to  require  explanation. 
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TbKt  tbs  reading  uid  ezplanatioii  of  the  Scriptare  Lesson  bo 
followed  by  a  plain  exposition  or  practical  application  of  it,  read  by 
the  Scripture  Seader:  the  ezpo«ition  or  ^plication,  as  well  as  the 
LeasiHi,  being  selected  by  the  Clergyman,  or  with  his  express  af^roval. 

For  pTKyera  the  following  might  be  used : — At  the  coromencement, 
the  General  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Second  Advent  Col- 
lect, and  IVeTcnt  us,  &c ;  at  the  close,  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
Afanighty  God,  that  the  words,  kc,  i  the  Collect  for  the  Seventh 
San^  after  Trinity ;  the  Grace  of  onr  Lord,  ko. 

Before  the  iJosing  prsyen,  one  of  the  Psalms  from  the  authorized 
veniona  might  be  sung,  or  one  of  the  Hymns  us^  in  public  worship; 
or  me  of  the  Canticles  (Venite,  Magnificat,  None  Dimitti^  Ac.)  might 
be  ehtnted.3 

4.  That  in  all  respects  the  schoc^  be  so  conducted  as  to  promote, 
■ot  in  any  way  to  supersede,  the  attendance  of  the  people  at  Divine 
•ariee  in  the  chnrcb  or  chapel  of  the  district 

5.  Hiat  tfaey  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  minister ;  whoso  occasional 
presence  will  be  essential  to  their  salutary  worliing. 

6.  That  the  Scripture  Beader  be  directed,  if  not  assisted,  in  his 
own  study  of  Scripture  by  his  minister. 

7.  That  besides  conducting  the  Scripture  Reading  Schools,  and 
vaog  bis  endearours  to  bring  the  people  to  them,  the  Scripture 
BeadW  may  also  be  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister,  to 
nad  the  Scriptures  and  other  fit  books  to  the  sick  or  others  st  their 
own  dwellings,  and  otherwise  to  remind  them  of  their  religions 
duties  ;  but  tbat  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  he  shall  use  his 
eadesTenrB  to  bring  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  and  pri- 
nte  miiustrations  of  their  pastor." 


•Krfiftfas  ana  Xotfces. 

CkriH  and  other  llattert.     An  Ilittorieal  Inquiry  inio  ume  of  the 
ChUfPardUdunuandCtMtradtbttvieeR  Ckr'utkmityandtheReUgiou» 
Sydemt  cf  the  Aneimt  World.      With  ipeeial  reftrenee  to  prtvaUing 
l>^icuUitt  and  Objt^ioTu.     By  Charles  Hasdwick,  M.A.,  Chris- 
tian AdTOcate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   Fart  III.  Rtligwnt 
if  Ohima,  America,  mid  Oeeamca.     Cambridge:  Macniillan.    1858. 
Ub.  HaedWICX's  woil,  "  Christ  and  other  Mssters"  is  progressing 
nptdly.     The  first  volume,  which  contained  an  introdnctory  essay  ua 
tbs  r^igioos  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  and  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  imit^  of  the  human  race,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
disraeteristica  of  religion  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  puhlislied  in 
1SS5.    The  second  volnmi^  on  the  diSereat  systems  of  religion  in 
India,  and  their  re»l  or  apparent  correspondencies  with  revealed 
trith,  ftdlowed  soon  after;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  we 
vt  presented  with  a  third  volume  cm  the  religions  of  China,  America, 
ud  Oceanica.     Kever  wss  so  difilcult  and  complicated  a  subject  as 
tbe  tustmy  of  pagan  religion  handled  so  ably,  and,  at  the  some  time, 
NBdcnd  so  ladd  and  attnctive,  as  in  the  three  volumes  before  us. 
I  2 
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The  history  of  the  growth  and  decftj  of  religions  idns  mong  tlia 
more  or  less  barbaroos  nntionn  of  the  world,  is  sure  to  cominaiHi  tha 
interest  of  ever^  thoughtful  Clirittian.  But,  whether  owing  to  the 
difficaltf  of  getting  sccess  to  the  original  sources  from  which  slona 
An  authentic  snd  trustworthy  Recount  of  the  religious  systems  of  the 
ethnic  world  can  be  obtaiued,  or  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  what  is  really  important  from  a  mass  of  strange  coDceits 
and  wild  hallucinations,  with  which  the  sacred  books  of  most  of  the 
pagan  nations  abound,  the  history  of  religion,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  has  always  proved  an  abstruse  and  unattractiTe  subject  not 
only  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  the  theological  student  also. 

Mr.  Hardwick's  book  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  both  classes  of 
readers.  He  has  studied  the  sources,  if  not  in  the  original,  at  lesst 
in  the  best  translotions,  and  he  has  generally  been  successfhl  ia  the 
choice  of  his  authorities.  But  what  we  admire  most  in  his  book,  is 
the  good  sense  with  which  he  has  cleared  his  subject  from  all  un- 
necessary encumbrance.  In  his  account  of  every  religion,  hs  divells 
only  on  its  most  characteristic  features.  He  leaves  out  all  that  is  of 
secondary  importance,  and  he  is  never  carried  away  by  a  wish  to  dia- 
play  Uia  own  knowledge  before  his  readers,  who  prefer  to  hare  the 
resnlts  rather  than  the  materials  of  an  author's  researches. 

We  confess,  however,  that  the  third  volume,  which  we  had  been 
looking  forward  to  with  more  than  common  interest,  coufirmB  oar 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  one  point,  about  which  we  hsd  some  mis- 
giviugs  from  the  very  Brst ;  we  mean  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
various  systems  of  religion  which  Mr.  Hardwick  has  chosen  for  his 
special  consideration.  We  could  not  discover  on  what  principle  ha 
had  framed  the  list  which  appeared  in  his  first  volume.  Th«ra  the 
religions  of  the  world  were  arranged  in  the  following  order: — 
I.  Religions  of  Hindustan  and  some  adjoining  countries. 
IF.  Religions  of  Mexico,  China,  and  the  Southern  Seas. 

in.  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Persia. 

iV.  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
V.  Religions  of  the  Saxon  Scandinavian,  and  Saxon  Tribes. 

After  reading  the  second  volume,  which  gave  an  account  of  the 
religions  of  India,  withont  entering  into  tha  religious  systems  <£  the 
adjoioing  countries,  such  as  Bnrmoh,  Siam,  and  the  mountainoua  tracts 
inhabited  by  the  Niga  tril>es,  we  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Hardwick  might  have  modified  his  original  list.  The  Chri&tiaa 
Advocate  hsd  given  good  evidence,  in  several  portions  of  hia  work, 
that  he  had  paid  careful  attention  to  the  results  of  oompirative  philo- 
logy; snd  for  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  ethnic  religions  of  the 
ancient  world,  no  classification  would  seem  to  hold  out  so  many  ad- 
vantages as  the  ethnological  classification  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  human  race,  which  has  been  established  on  the  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  their  languages  and  dialects.  The  intimate  relation  between 
language  and  religion,  particularly  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  could  not  have  esoaped  so  thoughtful  a  student  as  Mr.  Hard- 
wick.   After  his  elaborate  treatoMnt,  thorefbre,  of  the  ancient  and 
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modeni  religions  of  India,  from  the  eongs  of  the  Veda  to  the  Tantrat  of 
the«roTriiipper8of>$iKiand£a^i,weRrillhoped  that  in  the  third  volnma 
«e  BhonU  not  be  carried  backward  and  forward,  from  India  to  China, 
from  China  tolndia,  then  acroM  the  oc«an  to  America,  and,  Instly,  from 
America  to  the  Ua)aj  and  Polynesian  Islaada  ;  but  that,  with  the  hi^ 
tory  of  langoBge  for  his  guide,  Mr.  Mardwick  would  lead  us  from  India 
to  Persia,  and  from  Persia  to  the  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Enrope, 
where  the  Tsrious  branchea  of  the  Indo-European  family  have  fixed  their 
abodes,  formed  their  dialects,  establiehed  their  laws,  and  founded  their 
temples.  The  ancient  language  of  Persia  is  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the 
Mcred  idiom  of  the  Veda,  and  the  religion  of  Zoroatter  is  a  merely  dia- 
lectic variety  of  the  original  worship  of  VamAtha  and  Yitvamitra.  It  ii 
imponible  to  nnderstaod  the  historical  growth  of  the  religion  of  tbo 
ZatdtXKda,  which  still  feeds  tbe  flames  of  the  fire-altars  in  Guierat,  in 
Yeid,  and  od  the  Caucasian  Igtbmas,!  without  a  previoas  knowledge 
of  tbe  Veda;  and  we  were  looking  forward  with  pleaanre  to  Mr, 
Hardwiek's  sketch  of  Zoroaster,  and  hia  analysis  of  tbe  causes  which 
led  tbe  Aryan  thiakerg  from  the  wild-grown  nature- worship  of  the 
Vtda  to  tbe  more  systematic  tenets  of  the  nrordtippers  of  ^uro-matdii 
or  Ormia»d.  We  expected  to  see  tlie  anthor  follow  the  bistorictl  pro- 
^rew  of  the  Hugian  faiih,  from  the  state-religion  of  Cyma  and  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty  to  its  political  revival  under  the  Sassanian^ 
and  its  change  into  an  elaborate  system  of  theology  and  theosophy— 
ta  important  in  tbe  history  of  Kastem  Gnosticism — till  ha  should 
brir^  Di  at  last  to  the  exodus  of  the  descendants  of  Zoroaster  from 
Persia  to  India,  where  they  are  settled  to  the  present  day  in  the  oitj 
of  Bombay.  In  not  adopting  a  systematic  and  historictil  method  is 
the  treatment  of  the  ancient  forms  of  religion,  Mr.  Hardwick  baa 
deprived  hiinself  of  a  thread,  that  would  have  led  him  more  safely, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  rapidly,  through  the  difierent  chambers 
of  that  dark  labyrinth  of  pagan  worship  which  hs  invites  ns  to  explore 
under  bis  guidance.  He  need  not  have  entered  into  any  of  the  more 
doubtful  problems  of  comparative  philology.  If  he  had  taken  the 
threefohl  division  of  the  human  race  into  the  SemUie,  the  Aryitn,  and 
the  Turanian  families,  for  his  basis,  Le  would  have  been  able  to 
arrange  nearly  all  the  religions  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  infor- 
nwimt  under  these  three  different  heads.  Aa  there  are  three  families 
of  languages  pointing  by  their  gradual  convergence  to  a  common 
eentre  beyond  the  reach,  of  history,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  show 
that  there  are  likewise  three  families  of  religion— three  well-marked 
starting-points  to  which  the  principal  gtreams  of  religions  thought  can 
be  traced  bac^ — these  three  streama  pointing,  by  tbe  very  divergence 
of  their  enrrents,  loone  common  source  from  which  they  ^proceeded. 
There  is  tbe  Semitic  family  with  its  spiritual  monotheism,  the  Aryan 
family  with  its  worship  of  nature,  and  the  Chinese  and  Turanian 
noca,  with  their  Ti^e  belief  in  a  divine  Being,  neither  spiritual  nor 

'  See  BiwIinioD,  Holes  on  a  Uarch  from  Zohsb,  at  the  foot  of  Zagras,  bIodk  the 
BtmnUiiu  to  EhDoatao,  ia  the  jear  1S8S  (Jomnal  ef  the  Rojal  Oeognphleal 
Bodd;,  ftA.  ix.  p,  lOS).  , 
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nBtDnl,  but  boTsring  in  its  ghostly  uareali^  betiroea  bsaTen  utd 
earth,  filling  the  human  heart  with  feu  and  soperttitioa,  but  nnsUa 
to  inspire  its  Totariea  with  the  J07  and  confidence  of  the  At;an  sap- 
pliant,  or  the  awe  and  revereiice  of  the  Semitic  worshipper.  Then 
three  diTisiona  of  religious  thought  are  as  clearly  marked  aa  the  thne 
great  divisions  of  language,  and  it  is  only  by  treating  religions  which 
belong  to  the  same  dirision  in  their  natural  connexion  and  iheir 
historical  leqaence,  that  we  can  expect  to  disooTer  their  original 
character  and  true  meaning.  We  must  interpret  the  langoage  of  the 
Zendavesta  by  that  of  the  Veda,  and  discover  the  true  meaning  of 
Zens,  0tit,  and  other  Greek  words,  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Sanskrit 
language.  In  the  same  manner  the  grammatical  lyatem  of  Arabic 
reeeirea  its  true  light  from  an  inter-comparison  of  all  the  Semitie 
diilecta,  and  the  startling  problems  of  the  religion  of  Mabootet  find 
tbeir  only  true  solution  in  tbe  religions  character  of  the  whole  Semitie 
nee.  And  no  one  conld  fully  understand  the  vast  and  vague  demon- 
worahip  of  the  Turanian  rnoes,  who  baa  not  studied  the  dialects  of  thNS 
nomadic  tribes  in  connexicm  with  Chinese,  and  compared  their  varioa* 
forms  of  worship  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  h 
collected  by  Confucius.  Some  mistakes  which  we  noticed  already,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Air.  Hardwick's  book,  would  have  become  im- 
possible, if  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  new  light  which  comparatirs 
philalo»y  has  shed  on  the  early  ramifications  of  the  hnman  race. 
As  in  former  times  the  etymologist  was  apt  to  grasp  at  any  limilarit; 
in  the  sound  of  words,  from  whatever  language  they  might  be  taken, 
we  sometimes  find  that  Mr.  Hardwick  compares  religions  ideas,  and 
endeavours  to  trace  them  from  (me  country  to  another,  at  times  and 
under  circumstances  when  no  such  commonication  was  poesiUe 
between  the  inhabitants  of  those  cotmtriee.  We  sball  give  one 
instance.  Wishing  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  real  antiqui^  of 
Chinese  civilisation  and  religion,  Mr.  Hardwick  writes  ^— 

"Before  the  name  of  Ibe  Uddle  Kingdom  had  been  ever  nttered  in  the  leuntd 
halla  ind  annned  of  tha  AlhoDisQ  Aeademj,  hetore  tbs  eagje  of  the  Botnu 
legions,  tUnlliig  after  sniTenal  sw>7,  had  tried  its  eariiMt  fll^  mcram  Um 
Central  Apenulnei ;  before  tho  Engliih  of  that  ancient  woild,  the  coloniiing 
merchant!  of  Pbcenicia,  hid  anfurlMl  their  saili  npon  the  irarei  of  the  AUanUc, 
and  trafficked  in  the  precioai  metaU  on  the  comU  of  Albion  and  lerae ;  lii^ 
commanilice  of  settler*,  ittetching  ttx  acrots  the  plateau  of  Upper  AiU,  wen 
alread  J  liTiiig  nnder  the  patriarchal  nle  of  great  aad  powerfnl  priaooL  Chioae 
KMrti  wera  aran  then  freqoeuted  by  adTentnnnu  tnt^ere  &om  C^lon,  from  Indii^ 
mm  the  Panian  Golf.  A  knowledge  of  Cbineae  astjonomj  foniid  ita  way  bevMo 
the  moontsUu  and  took  root  in  Nonhem  Hlndoitan." — Pp.  7,  8. 

Now,  in  stating  that  a  knowledge  of  Chiaese  astronomy  fonnd  lU 
way  at  that  early  period  beyond  the  mountains,  and  totric  root  in 
Northem  Hlndostan,  Mr.  Hardwick  has  the  authority  of  Professor 
Lassen  on  bie  side,  or  rather  that  of  M.  Biol,  whose  viewa  on  this 
subject  were  adopted  by  Professor  lessen.  But  did  Mr.  Hardwick 
consider  what  is  involved  in  such  an  admiaaion,  and  bow  Tiolently 
the  trae  relation  of  these  two  ancient  races,  the  Aryans  ia  India  and 
tbe  Chinese  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  would  be  ^turbed  if  thii  admis- 
sion was  well  founded  ?    Astronomy — at  least  that  part  of  it  to  which 
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Hi.  Kvdwick  more  partianlarl;  refers,  tlte  Jfakikainu,  or  the  tw«D^- 
fereo  Lunar  MaasioaB  of  the  Bnhioiuis — is  moat  iatimfttely  con- 
MCted  with  the  religions  worship  of  the  Yedo.  No  Hindu  sacrifice 
conld  hare  been  properly  performed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Lunar 
UaDHoni ;  no  month  could  beve  received  ita  present  appellation, 
withoot  namea  being  first  given  to  tboae  constellations  from  which 
the  months  derived  their  titles.  Now,  Mr.  Uardwick  would  never 
•dtnit  that  a  Chineae  or  Turanian  race  could  have  exercised  any  ver* 
definite  infloence  on  the  faith  and  worship  of  tbe  Aryan  settlers  of 
India,  and  he  would  soont  the  idea  of  tracing  Sanskrit  words  back  to 
Chioeee  monoejUabic  terms.  Yet,  if  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  astro- 
Domy  foond  its  way  beytmd  the  mountains,  and  took  root  in  Nortbem 
Hmdortan,  the  event  must  have  taken  place  at  a  veiy  early  period* 
previiHis  at  least  to  the  composition  of  the  Vedio  hymns.  The 
Nakshatraa  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  songs  of  the  Yeda.  Thus,  we 
read,  Br.  I.  50,  2 : — "  Like  thieves,  the  Kakshatras  (the  stars)  fly  with 
the  eplmdid  darkness  of  the  night,  before  the  sun  who  illuminates 
eveiytbiDg."  Here  it  might  be  said,  that  NaJeAatra  signified  stars  in 
genera],  and  not  the  tweaty-aeven  coDslellations  rendered  important  by 
the  passage  of  the  moon.  But  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  moon,  and 
therefore  with  an  aUusion  to  an  equally-divided  luosr  Zodiac,  that 
the  Nafcabntraa  are  mentioned  in  the  Veda.  "&ina,  or  tJie  moon," 
it  is  aiid,  in  a  hymn  of  the  eighth  book,  "Is  placed  in  the  lap  of  the 
Ksksbatraa."  The  moon  is  called  the  month-maker,  mcaaJmd,  in  the 
Srtt  book  of  the  Kig-Veda,  at  least  scoordiDg  to  one  of  the  ancient 
CMamentators  ;  and  one  of  the  principal  sac^ces,  menti<H]ed  in  the 
nreraonial  portion  of  the  Veda,  is  tliat  of  the  Full  and  New  Uoon. 
The  exact  time  of  these  Innar  festivals  is  fixed  with  such  minute  ao- 
earacy,  that  the  Hind^  at  the  time  when  these  public  sacrifices  were 
estaWsbed,  or  at  least  when  tbey  were  regulated  by  the  sacred  in* 
RituUoos  of  the  BrAhmanat,  mast  have  been  considerably  advanced  in 
attronoroy ;  and  the  base  of  their  ancient  astronomy  was  the  Zodiac  of 
tbe  lonar  Nakshatraa. 

The  gradual  growth  of  astronomical  knowledge  in  India  is  !□• 
linaldy  OMinected  with  tbe  whole  intellectual  and  -religious  history 
of  diat  country.  The  primitive  division  of  tbe  year  into  lunar 
BMths  most  have  taken  place  previously  to  the  first  separation  of  tbe 
Aryan  family,  for  the  name  for  moon  and  month  is  the  same  in 
the  ^ects  of  nearly  all  of  its  members.  Tbe  proper  names  of  the 
no^is,  bowevra',  are  peculiarly  Imlian.  They  exist  in  Sanskrit  only, 
but  not  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Mow  these  Indian  names  of  tbe  months 
were  derived  from  tbe  names  of  the  Nakshatras,  and  the  names  of  the 
Kikshatraa  again  were  derived  in  several  iostances  from  the  names  of 
UMient  Vedic  deities.  If,  therefore,  we  find  the  same  names  of  the 
noBtba  in  Sanskrit  and  Chinee^  and  if  these  names  are  inexplicable 
>B  tbe  Chinese  Dictionary,  aurely  the  conclu&ion  is  evident,  that  they 
KTs  bwTowed  by  the  Chinese  from  tbe  Hindis,  and  not  by  the 
Hindis  from  the  Chinese.  The  three  winter  months  are  called  in 
Chinesa,  Fehotm,  Mokvi,  and  PhoUouna;  names  which  Dnpnis  ahready 
bid  compared  with  tbe  three  Indian  months,  /'atuAyo,  Migha,  ana 
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Fhalguna.  These  Indi&D  months  had  received  their  namea  amordlng  to 
a  definite  astern,  from  the  oorresponding  Kokshiitna,  PutkyA,  MaghA, 
and  Phaigunt.  Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  Hindtis  borrowed  tbe 
idea  of  the  lunar  Nnkshatras  from  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  Chinese 
borrowed  their  names  from  the  Hindtis  ?  In  order  to  defend  sueh  ■ 
Bapposition,  it  would  be  necesitary  to  establish  the  afitiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  earl^  literature  and  cirilisation  of  China  on  ■ 
much  firmer  basis  than  that  on  which  it  rests  at  present. 

Mr.  Hardwiek,  who  is  at  other  times  so  sceptical  atrant  the  early 
dates  which  the  Oriental  nations  claim  for  their  literature,  Beem-i  to 
have  lent  too  willing  an  ear  to  the  assertions  of  the  Chinese  scholars. 
It  is  true,  that  many  of  tbe  most  distinguished  "Sinologues"  speak 
with  perfect  confidence  of  Chinese  dates,  going  back  as  far  ae  three 
and  four  thousand  years,  b.o.  Such  dates  occur  in  the  origintl 
chronicles  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  given  there,  as  if  they  had 
"heeD  mitten  down  at  the  time,  by  imperial  historiographera  snd 
astronomers.  Sot  has  their  value  ever  been  tested  by  the  same 
critical  tests  which  have  reduced  the  mythical  chnmolt^y  of  Ore^  and 
Bome  to  such  small  dimensions  ?  In  Roman  history,  the  destructitn 
of  the  city  and  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  are  generally  caOBidered 
fatal  to  the  genuineness  of  any  dates  previous  to  those  evenls. 
Now,  in  Chinese  history  one  of  the  moat  indisputable  facts  is,  that 
between  480  and  206  B.O.,  tbnt  is  to  say,  after  that  period  of  Chiness 
literature  which  is  marked  by  the  labours  of  Confacius  and  his 
collections  of  the  ancient  oral  traditions  of  the  country,  China  wsi 
devastated  by  revolutions  and  civil  wars.  In  213  B.O.,  the  famooi 
Emperor,  Thtvn-cki-hoang,  ordered  all  hooks  to  be  burnt,  except  thoM 
treating  on  medicine,  astrology,  agriculture,  and  his  own  family 
annols.  Tlie  punishment  of  death  was  threatened  and  inflicted  on  oil 
who  should  venture  to  conceal  books  ;  and  all  Chinese  authorities 
agree,  that,  during  the  years  2  IS  to  206,  l)is  literary  crusade  bad 
proved  completely  snceessful.  In  206  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  lbs 
B<au,  came  to  the  throne,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  them  to 
collect — and  again,  for  the  most  port,  from  oral'  tradititHi — the  remsins 
of  Chinese  Hteratnre.  But  whatever  the  Cliinese  may  relate  of  lh« 
miraculous  escape  of  some  of  their  old  classics,  and  however  platuibte 
the  arguments  may  sound  by  which  Chinese  scholars  have  defeoded 
the  general  fact  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Chinese  civilisation,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  recover  from  oral  tradition  mlnatc 
astronomical  observations.  M.  Blot  feela  this  himself;  and  he  trie^ 
very  ingentonsly,  to  save  "  a  little  of  ancient  astronomy."  Speakinf 
of  the  Emperor  Thdn'thirJtoang,  he  says  :  "  II  ord<Hina,  sous  peine  ^ 
mort,  de  br&ler  tous  les  livres,  h  I'exception  de  cenx  qui  trutaient  de 
medicine,  d'astrologie  (eonteqaemneni  wn  pen  (fastronmne]."  T^ 
language  shows  eufficiently  what  the  claims  of  the  Chinese  to  genniae 
and  accurate  astronomical  observations,  fixing  the  days  and  hours  of 
historical  events,  about  4000  B.a,  really  are  ;  and  we  cannot  tirinS 
ourselves  to  admit  that,  either  in  language,  religion,  or  sdence,  the 
relation  of  the  early  Aryans  to  the  Turanian  inhabitants  of  Chi» 
was  that  of  pupils  to  their  teacher*.     On  the  contrary,  we  belief 
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tlitt  tha  TdxtJMi  of  India  to  Chrnft  bas  Blwaja  been  the  nme  which 
we  find  at  tke  time  when  Bnddfaiam  waa  introduced  into  the  Mjddl« 
KJB^m  ;  Bod  yre  know  of  no  fict,  even  in  Inter  times,  which  Would 
Ind  Di  to  Boppose  tbu  China  bad  erer  repaid  to  India  the  debt  which  it 
oved  (0  that  andeni  cradle  of  Ecatem  drilisation.  If  thia  relation  of 
At  iwo  eonotriea  ia  tmce  eatabliafaod  and  well  kept  in  mind,  it  would 
nqaire  rtrooger  eridence  than  the  bypotbesia  eren  of  so  learned  an 
BttroDoaier  as  M.  Biot,  or  the  admiBsion  of  so  carefnl  a  Sanakrit 
aebohr  aa  Professor  Lasaen,  to  induce  us  on  a  Bndden  to  invert  the 
iriitiTe  position  of  China  and  India,  and  to  admit  a  civilising  in- 
floenee,  exercised  by  the  formar  on  the  latter.  Such  exceptions  occur, 
no  doubt,  now  and  then  in  the  ancient  history  of  religion  and  civili-  ' 
nlion,  as  well  aa  in  the  ancient  history  of  language.  But,  a  general 
rule  once  being  establiahed,  the  exceptiona  require  very  strong 
endenm  before  tbey  can  be  admitted.  No  one  would  allow  any 
undent  Sanskrit  wtkd  to  be  derived  from  Greek.  Bot  if  words  of 
deddedly  Greek  character  have  found  tb«r  wa^  into  the  Sanskrit 
dietioaary,  it  beoomea  more  neeeasary  than  erer  to  determine  tbeir 
lelitive  ages  :  and  we  abnli  find  that,  in  every  instanoe,  those  Greek 
wonla,  Hich  as  the  words  connected  with  the  solar  Zodiac,  are  of  a 
Tery  lata  bte  in  Sanskrit ;  in  fact,  not  anterior  to  the  well-establiabod 
hislorieal  intercourae  between  India  and  Greece,  after  the  time  of 
AJextoder. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  long  on  thia  single  question  about  the 
Chinese  origin  of  Hindu  astronomy ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  we  hope, 
that,  though  it  eeeroa  to  be  an  isolated  fact,  it  involves  Important 
fviueqaenoes  with  regnrd  to  the  organic  etructnre,  if  wa  may  say  so, 
r^the  whole  ancient  civilisation  of  the  East.  We  do  not  blame  Mr. 
Hardwick  for  having  been  swayed  by  the  authority  of  sach  men  as 
Biot  and  Lassen ;  but  we  thought  it  right  to  point  out  how,  in 
mvelling  over  the  unexplored  and  unmapped  regions  of  the  ancient 
world,  he  might  have  guarded  himself  against  ever  missing  the  right 
direction,  if,  instead  of  trueting  to  partial  gnidea,  he  bad  clearly  im- 
pnaKd  on  his  own  mind  the  great  watersheds  of  thought  ami  language 
which  divide  the  principal  families  of  the  human  race.  Ur.  Hardwick 
miitokea  the  place  where  the  currents  of  Chinese  and  Indian  civilisation 
effect  their  fir^t  junction.  He  likewise  mistakes  the  first  coutact 
tetween  India  and  Tibet,  at  least  as  &r  as  the  introduction  of 
BuddhisiB  is  concerned.  The  new  religion  was  not  imported,  as  he 
uj«,  into  both  countries,  China  and  Tibet,  at  nearly  the  same  date 
(p.  B2)'  i  bot  there  was  an  interval  of  about  600  years  between  the  in- 
tiodnction  of  Buddhism  into  China  under  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  and 
ib  introdactton  into  Tibet.'  Again,  we  can  understand  that  Buddhist 
■nittrs  who  look  upon  the  Buddha  as  a  person  of  a  very  nncertaia 
luuorieal  character,  should  speak  of  Sftkya-Muni  devising  during  his 

'  BMToaouu,  Bgya Tcbsr  Bol  Pa,  p  vl.— "Tets  le  miliaa  du  VII'  abele,  1e 
tnhminiiiiiugjtiil  iiiliislii  dans  llnae,  lea  Boaddhlites,  appelfspar  lea  rolsdes 
miTddm  aa  eboaste  par  U  persfcation,  k  TGtlrfereDt  I  Ce;lan,  daiu  lea  ra]16ei 
^  St^eo^re,  dan*  las  DontagDa  dn  Tibet,  6hex  les  Birmins,  et  enfln  daai  la 
1^^  at  lew  cMTanee  Aatt  dijl  dtkblie  dapnls  pins  de  dnq  eeat  anL' 
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life-time  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  »  nntion  of  w  peeuliar 
A  temper  na  the  Chintinien  might  but  be  conTerted.  But  we  ma*t 
not  be  more  merdrul  with  r^ard  to  the  legends  about  the  nposlles 
of  Bnddliism  thmn  wa  are  when  examining  the  Boman  Catholie 
legendJ,  pratendiog  to  give  an  aecount  of  the  distant  travels  of 
our  own  apostlea.  For  historical  purposes  sueb  anachroniatio  tra- 
ditions are  worse  than  useless.  However,  as  we  said  before,  it  is 
but  seldom  that  we  have  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hardwick's  facts 
and  dates.  Tbej  are  generally  taken  from  tite  best  soarces.  We 
do  not  like  to  see  such  names  as  Liiken  qaoted  as  authwitiei, 
nor  do  we  approve  of  Mr.  Hardwick  availing  biroseli^  in  support  of 
a  favourite  theory  of  his  own — the  early  migrations  of  Brahmans 
to  Europe  aad  of  European  Missionaries  to  India — of  the  theories 
of  Wilford  and  Weber  against  the  authority  of  a  Lassen.  But 
these  are  matters  of  minor  importance.  We  hope  to  aoe  tfae  Christian 
Advocate  carrying  on  his  work  with  the  same  seal  of  which  he 
has  given  ample  proof  in  the  fir«t  three  volumea.  There  are  few 
books  which  we  have  read  with  greater  satisfsciion  and  advantage 
than  Mr.  Hardwick's  "  Christ  and  other  Uasters." 


The  Calendar  of  the  Xitnonary  CMegeofSt.  Au^viUnt,  Caiit^rbtay, 
for  the  Tear  of  our  Lord,  1858.  Canterbury  ;  Published  by  8t 
Au<;!U9tine's  College,  and  sold  by  Bivingtons,  London ;  Parker, 
Oxford  i  UacmilUn,  Cambridge.  Pp.  108. 
This  little  book  is  of  considerable  interest  to  all  who  take  interest  in 
Missions  and  the  progress  of  the  Church  :  it  is  arranged  on  the  usual 
plan  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Calendars,  with  such  modifications 
as  are  colled  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  College.  It 
contains,  of  course,  the  Almnnac  with  Calendar  of  Missionary  events  ; 
a  nketch  of  the  history  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey — brief,  but  drawn 
from  original  sources,  and  thererore  suggestive  and  interesting  :  the 
account  of  the  foundation,  objects,  officers,  and  numerous  Exhibitions 
of  the  College  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Selections  from  the  last  Mid- 
summer Examination  Papers  j  extracts  from  letters  of  Colonial 
Bishops,  and  others  bearing  on  the  want  of  Missionaries,  and  on  their 
character  and  necessary  qualifications  ;  a  considerable  list  of  works 
on  Christian  Missions,  and  the  history  and  religious  condition  of  the 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  with  a  Syllabus  of  the  Medical 
Lectures  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  senior  year.  We  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  the  pages  altogether  without  misprints,  hut  in 
genenl  execution  and  neatness  and  accuracy  it  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  College  Press,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  those  who 
have  had  the  sn  peri  n  ten  deuce  of  it.' 

We  may  fairly  now  grant,  after  what  has  been  seen  for  almost  ten 
years,  that  the  College  has  passed  its  period  of  probation,  and  stood 
the  test  of  actual  working ;  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  may 
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eUim  to  Uka  its  place  atnong  the  moat  valDibls  iaatilulioiu  of  tha 
Church.  It  has  a  pecnliar  and  aignal  advantage  in  tbe  auociatiou 
of  it!  mere  locality:  in  the  beantj  of  its  buildinge^  whether  old  or 
renored,  it  may  claim  not  oolj  ta  rival,  but  aurpaw,  tnan^  of  the 
colleges  at  our  uoiveruties,  and  in  the  mamoriea  and  traditions  which 
gatber  uoand  ita  site»  it  may  bear  oomparison  with  any  spot,  even  in 
Uiford  it»elf. 

Poor,  comparatively,  as  St.  Aagustine'a  is,  there  lingera  around  it 

somelhiag  venerable  and  ramaiitic.    The  lofly  gateways,  the  old  abbots' 

hall,  tbe  ruiaed  fragments  of  the  onoe  noble  church,  the  very  hand- 

•ome  and  well-filled  library  on  the  fonndatioa  of  the  former  refectory, 

IfU  Uteir  own  tnle,  and  hand  on  the  memories  of  the  past :  a  student  of 

St.  Augustine's,  Caoterbury,  may  wt;U  look  back  on  the  place  of  his 

training  with  something  of  the  same  love,  something  of  the  same 

honourable  pride,  with  which  an  Oxford  nan  might  look  back  to  tbe 

duicters  and  towers  and  shaded  walks  of  that  grand  old  city  j  he 

nugbt  feel  and  express,  without  incurring  ridicule,  the  same  sentiments 

(if  leader  and  enthusiastic  admiration  into  which  an  old  Eton  or 

Wiaclieater  boy  might  break  forth  in  the  fulness  of  bis  heart,  when 

tpcaking  of  the    days  be  had  spent  at  school.     This  is   no   ainell 

idrintagei  however  excellent  your  system,  however  valusble   the 

t«tdiing,  you  could  not  throw  around  any  mere  ugly  modern  house, — 

Xo.  200,  ID  some  street  in  a  moDotonous  dingy  suburb  of  some  town, — 

uj  of  this  impresEiveoesa,  and  ventsrable  dignity:  and  all  this  is  no 

mere  matter  of  ^ntimentand  fancy;  memories  of  the  past,  asaociatioag 

of  place,  are,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  "  facts  ■"  they  have  a 

most  powerful  influence  on  human  nature.     You  will  find  sometimes 

how  tbe  hardest  and  roughest  will  cherish  at  the  bottom  of  their 

lie»ts,kept  down  and  unconfessed,  some  remnant  of  sentiment  and 

roownce  which  in  a  hundred  ways  has  altered  for  tbe  better  the  view 

they  took  of  things,  and,  like  a  hidden  fountain,  has  preserved  some 

ptrt  of  their  dry  and  withered  soul,  softened,  and  fresh,  and  tender, 

*s  ID  youth  ;  and,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  speak,  it  seems  quite  pro- 

Tidenlial  that  those  whom  we  are  to  send  to  new  Colonies,  where  so 

nneb  is  recent,  and  modem,  and  vulgar,  nearly  everything  of  yester- 

daf,  changing   and  unsubstantial,    should   have  been    for   a  while 

Hihjected  to  the  silent  influences  of  localities  and  scenes  like  those  in 

Cinierbury,  so  full  of  remembrances  of  former  limes :  if  we  had  had 

til  England  to  chose  from,  we  hardly  eotUd  have  selected  a  spot  more 

ippropriate  for  the  training  of  Missionaries,  to  go  forth  from  our  land 

uihe  heralds  of  salvation,  than  the  very  spot  which  was  assigned  as 

1  home  and  dwelling-place  to  those  who  first  came  to  our  Und  with 

the  tame  blessed  raesBage  of  life  and  peace.     On  one  side  of  their 

college  ihe  stndents  may  see  the  venerable  church  of  St  Martin,  the 

oUest  Christian  temple  still  used  for  worship  in  this  land,  with  the 

tomb,  they  say,  of  Berths,  and  the  font  where  Ethelbert  was  baptized  ; 

OB  the  other,  that  moat  august  and  noble  cathedral,  whose  mere  story, 

■'  fully  written,  would  t^e  in  no  small   part  of  the  ecelesiastical 

'"•toty  trf  oor  lead. 

Another  great  advantage,  also,  which  it  may  be  well  just  to  bear  in 
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mind,  is,  tbat  St  Angnstine'a  is  a  foondatioii  hj  itnlf,  not  a  men 
temporary  creation  of  any  Society,  or  under  the  manageinent  oF  tnf 
commiitee,  but  a  College,  with  its  Warden  and  Fellowa  and  sepaniit 
estate:  with  the  permanence  and  independence  of  a  corporation  ;  itii 
in  part  endowed,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  endowment  may  bt 
completed,^  and  that  the  whole  number  of  Fellows  contemplated  lij 
the  statutes  may  ere  long  be  completed,  and  find  in  the  increasing 
nninber  of  students,  full  and  ample  oocnpation  for  all  their  indalUy 
and  enei^ies.  It  aeema  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  look  on  the  roini 
of  this  once  magnificent  foundation,  and  to  contrast  the  scbdIj 
a  and  the  buildings,  though  most  beautiful  yet  in  compariMn 
TJbed,  of  the  present  College,  without  the  thought  forcing 
itself  on  the  mind,  bow  great  was  the  sin,  how  irreparable  tbs 
miBchief  done  by  the  sacrilegioiia  hands  who  destroyed,  instead  of 
reforming,  so  many  bousea  of  God  tbronghoat  onr  land  1  WhateTCr 
abuses  the  monasteries,  as  they  allege,  may  have  fostered,  their  wortf 
euemieB  wilt  hardly  say  that  any  great  gain  was  derived  by  tlieir 
being  made  the  stakes  at  gambling  between  a  licentious  kin^  and 
profligate  courtiers  ;  by  their  serving,  as  St.  Augustine  did,  for  a  low 
tavern  and  a  cock-pit.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  many  belter  atts 
to  which  to  put  a  grand  abbey  church, — even  though  we  may  dis- 
approve of  parts  of  the  worship  therein  conducted, — than  to  destroy  the 
greater  part,  and  leave  the  rest  for  a  fives-court  and  place  of  drunkeD 
revelry.  In  these  days, — when  we  are  collecting  with  so  mudi 
difficulty,  guinea  upon  guinea,  funds  for  building  and  supporting 
training  schools,  diocesan  colleges,  churches,  and  dwellings  for  tbe 
clergy  in  our  crowded  manufacturing  town^  home  missions,  and  saA 
like  schemes  for  the  education  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  evangelizatioB 
of  the  masses, — who  can  help  sharing  in  the  regret  of  some  of  onr 
reformers,  nt  the  reckless  destruction  of  so  msny  noble  edifices, 
solemnly  dedicated  by  our  forefathers  to  God  ;  and  at  the  squandering 
upon  a  time-serving  and  covetous  generation,  such  large  and  ample 
revenoes,  given,  if  occasionally  with  a  mixture  of  erring  or  super 
stilious  motives,  yet  any  how,  given  for  religions  and  sacred  purposei 
according  to  the  best  light  and  knowledge  of  the  giver,  and  ofiea 
with  the  purest  and  most  genuine  piety  and  senl  for  the  honour  of 
God? 

Such  thoagbta  as  these  can  hardly  be  kept  out  of  our  minds,  as  we 
look  back  at  the  past  history  of  3t.  Augustine's,  whose  restoratioi 
is  one  of  the  bright  auguries  of  the  present  day  ;  the  spirit  tn* 
munificence  of  its  second  foonder  is  worthy  of  being  set  side  hy  side 
with  some  of  the  beat  deeds  of  tbe  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  in  fj 

'  Subseriptioni  sod  donations  maj  bs  paid  to  the  aeoonnt  of  tho  Collep,  U 
Hentn.  Child  k  Co.  Temple  Bai;  or  to  Heun.  Hammond  &  Co,  Caaterbury.  W< 
feel  «ure  thai  to  man;  of  our  readers  we  need  do  no  more  at  the  pmeot  timetliU 
■nraett  that  the  anthorltle*  of  the  College  an  eapedallj  aniioua  to  receire  o«i- 
trlbatlMtt  towards  the  Indiim  FeUowship,  ths  laaadjog  of  whieb,  indeed,  «« 
daeidsd  opoB  as  Ikr  back  as  18CG.  Tha  dotiea  of  th*  FeUowwonld  betouP*^ 
inland  the  special  education  of  sock  atodenU  as  an  designed  for  India,  sao  to 
devote  himself  to  tbe  itodf  of  the  langnages,  Utentun,  phflMophle*,  and  reli[i(»» 
of  India. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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put  of  its  bT^me  hisUiiy ;  wd  we  trust  that  th«  AngUoan  Uii' 
noaarj  CaUage.  with  all  its  iaferiorit;  of  material  reaourcM,  will  do 
w  tbe  Church  of  Christ  nKH«  Krvice  than  the  wealthy  and  imposing 
BocDsn  Oatbolie  Abbey,  on  a  portioD  of  whosesiteit  standtu  Already 
■nrly  forty  MisMonariea  bare  left  its  walls  to  minister  in  our 
Colonies  and  Dependewuea  and  among  the  heathen,  and  their  character 
tnd  Q«fiiloess  may  be  judged  of  from  the  testimonials  which  have 
bem  leeeired  from  the  Colonial  Bishops  under  whom  they  have  been 
wring. 

Tbn  Calendar  now  before  us  will  enable  as  to  judge  Bomewhat  of 
the  edncatiMi  they  reoeive :  it  is  not  to  be  expeeted  that  tbe  students 
of  Sl  Augustine's  oone  forth  accomplished  scholarly  like  aa  Oxford 
CIsss  Han ;  many,  when  they  come  up  as  candidates  for  probation, 
bave  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and  six  months  is 
((Mikd  usaally  sufficient  to  qualify  for  the  not  very  arduous  examination 
before  admission.  It  eomprises  Cieero  de  Setuetvla,  and  De  Amicitid; 
St  Marii's  Gospel  in  Greek,  Colenso's  Arithmetic,  the  First  Book  of 
Eoelid ;  NichoU's  Help  to  Reading  the  Bible  ;  Bishop  NichuUm  on  the 
Charch  Calechism;  and  Scripture  Proofs  of  tbe  Church  Cateehiaia 
{Soadf/or  PramoUng  Chrittian  £itowUdffe).  But  before  they  leav^ 
the  students  have  attained  (jmlging  from  the  Examination  Paper)  a 
nand  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  whi(^,  we. 
can  testify,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  many  an  UniTeraity 
gisduate ,-  and  many  other  things  are  acquired,  far  more  useful  to  a 
Uittionsry  in  snch  places  u  our  Colonies,  than  any  amount  of  classical 
knowledge,  however  elegaot  and  refined.  A  fair  tniniog  in  theology, 
Mne  measure  of  general  physical  science,  a  year's  study  of  medicine, 
tbe  rudiments  (if  required  by  the  future  destination)  of  some  Indian 
ar  other  foreign  tongue;  and,  more  than  all,  we  trust,  an  active^ 
earnest,  self-denying  spirit :  a  hearty  zeal  to  carry  forth  into  (he  dark 
fJaots  of  the  earth  tbe  troths  wbii^  have  been  learned  in  the  calm 
retireaient  of  this  holy  home,  where  the  routine  of  study  is  relieved, 
ind  tbe  keenness  of  intellectual  struggle  chastened  and  sanctified  by 
the  ever^ascending  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Tbe  knowledge  of  medicine  we  can  all  see  to  be  s  very  important 
eleaient  in  the  usefulness  of  our  future  Missionary  j  there  may  be  less 
Mcewty  for  it  to  the  Clei^  in  a  country  such  as  this,  except  as  a 
bnneh  of  general  education,  and  affording  most  valuable  information 
of  tbe  mutual  action  and  relation  of  body  and  soul  t  but  to  a  Mis- 
noBsry  who  ia,  pe^hsp^  the  only  European  in  a  heathen  settlement, 
«  located  far  away  in  a»me  rude  hamlet  in  the  bush,  an  aMtuaintanca 
■ilh  medicine,  and  the  simpler  operations  of  sui^ery,  will  prove  oC 
iseslhnable  benefit.  It  will  give  him  an  introduction  to  the  rudest 
ud  omM  ungodly :  care  for  the  body,  all  can  appreciate ;  nw  can  any, 
kowflver  selfish  and  degraded,  fail  in  some  measure  to  appreciate  also 
the  character  of  one  who  asks,  as  his  only  fee  and  recompense,  the 
•fnritaal  well-being  and  lasting  moral  improvement  of  his  patient. 
Words  of  manly  reproof  nnd  kind  wise  counsel  would  come  with  teiw 
toldwaght  ircHn  one  who  perchanoe  had  lately  restored  a  broken 
Hsib  to  jwahh  and  nsefnlness,  or  drivien  away  the  evil  spirit  ttf  SOOW 
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deadly  fever.  Among  mda  and  uncivilised  tritjea,  whose  <iiieT  ideu 
of  tbe  healing  art  sre  some  miserable  juggleries  and  incantatioDs,  a 
real  poirer  to  relieve  pain  and  cure  sickness  seems  something  min- 
culous,  the  mark  and  credential  of  some  superior  behig ;  thus  Christiia 
science  serves  as  the  handmaid  of  Christian  faith,  uid  ensbles  tbe 
^onng  evangelist  to  follov  more  closely  the  divine  example  of  tbs 
Great  Physician,  his  Msster,  Christ,  Who  himself  voachsafed  to  make 
the  curing  of  the  diseased  body  the  symbol  of  His  mightier  power  to 
restore  the  diseased  and  degraded  soul.  Who  sent  forth  His  apostki 
to  heal  the  sick  as  well  as  to  presch  the  Gospel. 

Another  point  to  which  we  may  just  allude  is  the  induatml  educa- 
tion of  the  stndents ;  it  is  well  to  try  to  restcve  the  connexion  between 
labonr  and  study;  useful  work  and  profltahle  exercise  may  be  mide 
more  healthful  and  more  pleasant  than  the  set  "  constitntional,''  day 
after  day,  along  the  same  beaten  roads.  The  pnrsaits  at  preieat 
encouraged  are  carpentering,  gardening,  letter-press  printing,  liUis- 
graphic  printing,  and  painting  illuminated  texts  on  sine:  all  well 
chosen,  and  some,  such  as  printing,  not  unlikely  at  times  to  sstb 
heavy  expense,  and  to  add  a  good  deal  towards  extending  a  clergj- 
man's  influence  over  a  scattered  flock,  by  enabling  falm  to  send 
addresses,  reports,  notices,  and  such  like:  some  of  tbem,  however, 
are  rather  in-door  occupations,  and,  for  all  students,  abuodaace  tt 
oat-door  exercise  is  of  primary  importance:  a  robust  frame,  a  htrd^ 
temperament,  which  makes  light  of,  and  rather  enjoys  "  roughing  it, 
a  freedom  from  "  nerves,"  head-aches,  and  all  the  feebleness  rf 
invalitUsm,  is  an  immense  advantage  to  any  one  in  any  ^ere,  but 
seems  all  bat  indispensable  to  him  who  aspirea  to  be  a  succestTnl 
Missionary.  We  do  not  know  whether  such  things  as  cricket^  single- 
stick, swimming,  and  other  athletic  sports,  are  considered  by  the 
authorities  too  undignified  and  boyish  for  those  destined  hereafter 
for  such  grave  and  responsible  poets ;  bnt  we  must  confess  to  a  high 
esteem  for  such  games,  or  their  equivalents,  as  parts  of  an  educalion : 
a  great  deal  ia  learned  fVom  them,  courage,  endurance,  self-poesessioDi 
command  of  temper,  patience ;  we  have  perbaps  thought  too  little  of 
the  educating  of  the  body,  and  many  a  strong  and  e^er  spirit  fisdi 
itaelf  crippled  by  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  with  which  it  hu 
to  work.  The  body  is  not  only  the  tabernacle,  but  tbe  tool,  the 
tpyayey,  of  the  spirit ;  and  those  familiar  with  the  Bepablic  of  FUto 
will  remember  bow  high  a  rank  is  assigned  to  yvfivooriKq,  in  tbe 
education  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  state. 
We  trust  that  at  St.  Augustine's,  both  by  labour  and  open-air  ezeituse^ 
and  by  a  nutritioiis  and  well-choeen  dietary,  all  care  may  be  taken  to 
presove  in  miinipeired  health  and  vigour  tbe  bodily  frames  of  those 
whom  a  generone  emnbitian  may  excite  to  severe  and  loi^^contiiined 
Bieittal  exertion.  Many  a  si^ly  student,  in  afW-life,  wh^  lie  !>■> 
learned  better  to  dlsoun  the  relative  importance  of  things,  VonU 
gladly  exchange  half  his  learning  for  a  stronger  frame  and  a  sooeder 
eonstitntion. 

In  addition  to  the  other  snhjeeta,  the  students  have,  weekly,  to  eon- 
pose  a  brief  Mrmon  or  homily  on  the  CiMeet,  Epts^  or  Go*p«l>  *"^ 
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laeaujoa  some  prefcribed  the^ :  «ad  to  gain  somelittleexperienoe 
in  Smida;  School  teaching  and  district  visiting.  The  exercise  ia 
written  compositiona  ia  well,  but  we  do  not  learn  whether  any  efforts 
ire  made  to  -^terelop  in  the  studenta  the  giil  of  utterance,  and  to  assist 
tbem,  bj  practice,  in  gaining  self-possession  and  some  reasonable 
Aaeocj  in  speaking:  This  is  a  somewhat  delicate  and  difficult  subject, 
to  which  attention  is  being  turned,  bj  those  who  bare  the  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  borne  clergy ;  but  sotaelhing  of  the  kind  we  think 
ilmost  essential  for  Colonial  Missionaries  :  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore  any 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  will  hereafter  have  to  exercise 
their  ministry ;  and  it  is  as  certain  a  fact  as  any  point  of  climate  or 
population,  that  jnst  as  with  the  poor  and  uneducsted  at  home,  (and 
with  a  large  proportion  also  of  those  who  are  neither  poor  nor  uu- 
cdiMated,)3a  with  nearly  all  who  compose  any  Colonial  congregation, 
s  ipokoi  disconrae  will  be  effective,  vheo  a  written  sermon,  however 
Kuaible  and  well  composed,  will  prove  very  flat  and  tame  by  compari- 
KD.  If  Hisaionariei  can  do  nothing  but  read  a  sermon,  they  will  be 
nre  to  see  half  thtar  flock  led  away  by  some  ranting  sectarian  in  their 
neighbourhood  :  we  might  wish  things  were  otherwise ;  we  may,  in 
our  private  opinion,  think  this  preference  for  preaching,  "without 
Ux^"  foolish  and  unreasonable,  but  such  a  preference  is  an  indisput- 
sUe  fact,  acknowledged  and  acted  opon  1^  every  Christian  body, 
except  the  Charch  of  England  ;  with  the  Uethodists  it  is  the  chief 
point  of  the  training  of  their  "  Ministers,"  to  stimulate  and  perfect  a 
raidy  fluency.  The  Court  ttEloqaenee  Saerie,  by  the  Abb^  Mullois, 
■nay  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  immense  pains  taken  by  the  Jesuits  in 
this  milter,  and  its  almost  utter  neglect  among  ourselves  has  hitherto 
been  the  one  great  source  of  weakness.  Whether  an  empty  ready 
ieclsiiner,  or  a  dull  heavy  proser,  be  the  greater  evil,  we  need  not 
tliy  to  discuss  ;  bat  there  is  no  necessity  that  a  Missionary  should  be 
either  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  useful  hints  may  be  gained,  end 
good  progress  made  towards  overcoming  nervousness  in  the  course  of 
the  three  years  spent  at  College.  We  should  like  to  see  some  such 
^Mok  IB  Whateley's  Rhetoric  added  to  the  list  which  is  given  in  the 
Cileodar. 

It  nuy  be  well  just  to  add,  that  the  yearly  expense  of  residence  for 
(be  nine  moniha  of  the  academical  year  anionnlB  to  Z5l. ;  bat  there 
*n  so  nany  Exhibitions  that  the  whole,  or  great  part,  of  this  would 
pnibably  be  covered  by  one  or  more  of  them,  in  the  esse  of  any  meri- 
torious and  deserving  student:  the  age  of  admission  is  about  twenty; 
but  for  these  and  other  particulars,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
^leodar  itself,  and  a  very  seuitible  pamphlet  just  published  by  the 
nudea,*  and  noticed  in  our  last  number.  'Die  College  begins  this 
T<n  with  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  students. 

In  BODcluding  this  somewhat  lengthened  notice,  we  would  add  our 
**nest  wish  for  the  success  and  ksting  prosperi^  of  the  College ; 
*e  bid  it  God  speed.  Taking  up  the  suggestion  of  its  well-chosen 
*<>t>(H  ve  woald  pray  that  God  may  bless  it  as  years  roll  on,  with 
Uay  md  religions  students,  with  wise  and  holy  teachers,  that  so, 
'  'laboitms  in  the  tSMiita  Flald.'    BolL  ft  Daldy,  Fleet  Street,  ISSr. 
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sending  forth  bnvft  and  welUfumiihed  recrnits  to  ths  distant  snnltt 
of  the  Church  engaged  in  their  anluooa  warfare  with  heresy  and 
ungodliness,  and  ever^  form  of  spiritnal  and  sensual  evil,  it  mtj 
faitfafutl;  do  its  part  towards  bringing  on  that  bright  and  happy  tim«, 
when  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  the  God 
of  truth,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  fear  Him. 


The  Mohammedan  Religion  ExplaiTied :  with  an  Introductory  Sketch 

of  its  Progress,  oad   Susgestions  for  its  Confutation.     Bj  J.  I> 

MA.CBBIDR,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Principal  of  Magdalene   Hall,  and  ifaa 

Lord  Almoner's  Reader  in  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Hallidaj'. 

Thx  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  before  the  CbristiKO  Chnreh  ths 

necessity  of  making  greater  exertions  to  convert  H<^amniedan  dd- 

beliavers,  and  to  supply  Christian  Missionaries  with  ai^uments  vbicb 

appear  best  calculated  to  answer  that  end.     The  book  conusts  of  an 

ind'oductory  easnj  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  laUm ;  to 

account  of  the  Mohanimeddn  religion,  and  suggestions  for  promoting 

tbe  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans.     Following  the  Russian  wir, 

and  appearing  in  tbe  midst  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  subject  ia  st 

once  interesling  and  opportune,  while  it  is  treated  with  sufficient 

clearness  and  breadth  to  make  the  Aork  a  useful  acquisition  to  tbe 

general  reader.     We  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  complete  view  of  tbe 

book,  but  will  oontent  ourselves  with  selecting  a  few  of  the  own 

important  topics. 

This  is  Dr.  Macbride's  estimate  of  Hohammed'a  character:— 
"  Tfae  rtsall  of  m;  own  mediutlon  on  hU  cbanet«r  ia,  thai  bo  bellered  binu^ 
eanniiiuoDed  from  aboTa  to  delirer  hU  couulTjnea  froni  tbe  bondage  of  idaUUTi 
from  wbicb  ba  lisd  oontrived,  we  know  not  bow.  to'freehinuelf,  and  hkd  do  aelfiib 
peraonal  coDsideration  in  bis  attempt  to  recall  tbem  to  tbe  pare  faith  of  tbnr 
presumed  progenitor ;  but  tbat  be  felt  tbe  difficulties  tbat  impeded  hia  p^agI'•^ 
and  aatisSed  himself  tbat  tbe  end  joatlGed  the  meana.  Proba6Ir  he,  to  the  tai, 
regarded  himself  as  a  eboun  inatnimenb  for  declaring  (he  nnitj  of  Ood,  in  opp*- 
■ilion  to  all  who  aasocialed  with  him  any  olber  object  of  worabip;  and  Boeb  iiiM 
power  of  self-deception,  that  he  might  fancy  bimeelf  exempt  from  tlis  prf  P** 
which  hound  others.  He  might  also  be  inconsiatent ;  and,  sbOTe  all,  we  (hoDW 
recollect  that  the  correct  standard  of  morals  recogniied  in  tX\  Cbriatian  statei  «• 
unknown  to  him,  and  that  be  was  not  influenced  b;  tbe  restraining  grace  of  ">' 
Bol;  SpiriL  Upon  tbe  whole,  I  regard  him  aa  an  enthuaiast,  wiUi  an  iatelM 
partially  disordered ;  and  jet  1  find  it  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  deeeptinn,  <" 
conBulting  the  traditioni,  for  they  abound  in  answers  to  questions  on  slmoet  ereiT 
topie  of  foith  or  prscliee :  be  is  never  at  s  loaa,  replies  without  hesiUtion,  uu 
refers  to  Oabriel  sa  his  informer ;  and  eertsEnlj  this  rasdlnsas,  the  tssnlt  of  ■>' 
erasing  self-posacaiion,  ia  Tery  ■uapieious."— Pp.  8,  S. 

In  his  anuely  to  pronounce  an  impartial  verdict — a  featare  pCT' 
vading  the  whole  book — Dr.  Macbride  seems  to  ug  to  oscillate  ia  bii 
statements  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner.  Mohammed's  "lo- 
consistency  "  on  ttteh  a  matter  waa  his  sin  :  his  "  self-deception  "  *** 
a  moral  fault ;  and  if  his  "  intellect  was  partially  disoi-dered,"  it  "^* 
not  so  disordered  as  to  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the  difierence 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  fact  we  believe  to  be,— and  this  ^ 
clearly  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  book,— that  Mohammed  did  not  end 
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u  be  begaa ;  that  he  pasied  tbrough  a  critical  period  in  Ikis  histoiy, 
ind  tbat  his  moral  character  aufiered  greatly  by  the  change.  Then 
is  H>  interesting  a  passage  in  a  number  of  the  Calcutta  Seview  on  ttiis 
lubjett,  that  we  make  no  apoli^y  for  quoting  it : — 


"  imnniij,  U&hoinct  himHlf  lit ed  under  the  ileep  and  coQBtuit  eonriction  of 
He  FenoDsllt;  of  SaUn  uid  his  Angels,  and  of  his  ovn  eiposnre  to  theii  in- 
fliuDcti.  Our  ideas  of  the  mjRterioas  posKlbilit;  referred  (o,  vlll  beat  be  illnt- 
tnlfll  bj  a  icfsrence  to  the  coireepODding  sUge  io  Ibe  Histonr  of  oQr  Blessed 
SaiiDafi  Hlmion,  the  sonrce  of  whoee  Temptation  (whether  held  to  be  described 
ia  tlkgorieal  or  In  literal  ezprenuons)  fev  irho  believe  in  the  DiTine  anthorltj  of 
IbeScnpttns  will  den;  to  have  boen  Satan  himself. 

la  his  Bnt  antrooch,  as  narraled  by  the  JBvuigelists,  Satau  tempted  Jetns  t« 
HelnTcne  the  Law  of  His  humin  erislence,  and  supply  His  temporal  vanla  by 
ihiwiig  npon  Hhi  snpematursl  powers.  The  eiaTings  of  hunger  added  strength 
lo  Um  snggertion,  which,  if  followed,  wonld  liaTe  viUated  the  great  condition  of 
nuSarlonr'i  Homanity.  Bat  itetnlr  did  be  throw  aside  the  snggwtlon,  and 
ihnughant  bis  career  refrained  bom  ever  once  bringing  His  Diriue  power  to  Hit 
orasuwour  or  relieC 

Aa  inali^Dna  temptation  waa  erer  ready  to  entrap  the  footsteps  of  Hthomet. 
He,  iadeed,  wu  not  possessed  of  any  inherent  eupematural  ability ;  but,  as  a 
lescher  who  profeaMd  btmself  inspired,  he  arrogated  a  spiritual  power,  which  he 
iu  cocUnnally  tempted  to  misuse  in  labBerTience  to  bis  persona]  pleasure  and 
dedns;  and  lamentably,  as  the  subsequent  records  of  hie  life  too  pUlnly  prove, 
did  bg  Ul  into  the  snare. 

la  (he  Heond  Act,  the  Devil  soaght  to  deoetve  our  Lord  Into  seeking  spiritual 
■id  laafol  ends,  by  nnlawfol  means — to  manifest  his  Heialahship  by  a  display  of 
npmatura]  energy.  The  object  w*a  legitimate;  but  the  mean*  wonld  have 
isiDlved,  in  a  simply  human  nature  (and  it  was  in  that  respect  Christ  was  tried) 

*  nsh  and  pretumptiums  tempting  of  the  Divine  Providence,  to  which  hli 
InmiBity  demanded  a  perfect  suboralnatioa.  Jesna  was  to  advanco  His  religion 
^T  M  sadt  naaathoriied  azpedienta ;  however  much  on  other  consideratioDS  He 
vu  to  dirplay  before  the  world  the  Divine  Glory  of  His  nature,  or  show  with 
^hit  tremeadons  energy  and  Qodlike  manilestation  He  conld  have  supported  His 
l^^hig.    'If  Be  Se  (A«  Son  of  God,  IH  Him  come  dotim  from  Ihe  eraw,'  was 

•  raSSesUon  from  the  same  (oorce;  yet  He  descended  not.  It  was  the  law  of  His 
■uasn  Uis  to  deny  Himself  the  uae  of  that  power,  by  which  He  could  have  Bnm- 
noud  legioos  to  work  out  Hia  plans,  and  to  blast  the  machlnatiouaof  Ulsenemiee. 

Whit  a  melancholy  light  do  those  Irulha  cast  upon  the  career  of  Mahomet  I 
ni,  it  :■  tree,  owned  do  dirino  energy.  But  ho  was  tempted  to  sssume  a  forged 
uitmnunt  by  wbicb  to  work  out  bis  endg;  and  that  Inetroment  was  the  Ifmi 
<vOw.  As  Us  scheme  advanced,  he  betook  himself  to  other  means;  and  sought, 
°T  (cmptnal  indnccmeuts,  and  by  the  force  of  arms,  to  extend  the  worahip  of  the 
"»e  Qm.  The  sabtilty  c^  the  temptation  wu  the  same  here  as  with  our  Saviour : 
le  empait  a  pious  md  by  unlairful  mean*. 

*g»«i,  8*tm  tempted  imns  to  worship  him,  by  the  promise  of  the  tingdome  of 
<«  mrid  and  the  glory  ef  them ;  no  empty  promise,  for  by  Batan  is  the  world  led 
^tivt.  A  death-stmggle,  Jesus  well  luiew,  was  at  hand,  between  His  own 
^uigdom  snd  the  world;  a  mortal  combat,  in  which,  through  Death  itself.  Life 
^v  tob«  won  for  His  people  :  and  to  the  world's  end,  the  Power  of  Darkness 
"iild  tana  sn  awfktl  antagonism  to  the  Power  of  ChriBtianity,  impeding  her 
^^■i,  snd  often  reeafitaring  her  verv  conqoegta.  W»a  it  possible  to  compromise 
wHnig^l  Would  Batan  abate  the  fierceness  of  bis  opposilioni  If  he  were 
"'0  ta  Rmain  neotnU,  how  inconceivably  would  the  contest  be  lightened,  and 
•^•t  millions  more  might  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  I  And  this 
"'S*  *"  piaed  by  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  Satan,  a  Power  that  in  rpality 
r*^  UvUt  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  By  so  slight  a  compromise  wiih  the 
"pint  id  the  World,  was  it  not  a  duty  to  aeenre  such  vast  and  nohle  ends  1  A  little 
'ocMKon^would  avoid  a  straggle  of  inconceivable  anguish  and  loss,  and  with  o«^ 
'^°'J  tecnrc  s  vsst  and  glorious  success,  all  tending  to  the  praise  of  Ood,  not 
olnetrlse  to  be  hoped  for.  Thus  wonld  the  worldling  have  reasoned,  and  thna 
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fonn ;  uid,  fully  wmdouB  of  Uis  foarfut  utun  of  tha  apprMchins  coiiLbkt,  r^eeted 
the  tlluiinc  offer. 

So  did  not  HabomeL  He  listened  to  ike  jmg^tlon,  and  was  tempted  to  mce 
k  compromiM  between  Betigion  and  tile  World.  The  reiult  wsi  ■  politlco-reliBiooa 
^(ein,  foiming  ttie  closest  coneeivsble  combinfttion  between  worldUoMs  mud 
spiritiulit;,  between  Qood  and  EnL  Barely  eo  much  of  rirtne  and  of  apiiitoal 
truth  is  letijned  v  will  appease  the  religiaas  principle  lUU  eiUting  in  man.  Mid 
bii  inward  ciarinK  after  the  seirice  of  the  Creator;  while  the  reins  of  paaaion  and 
lodnlgenee  are  reUxad  to  the  y«rj  uLmoet  extent  cocepatible  with  the  appearance 
of  giMdneiB.  Hahometsuism,  indeed,  preaenls  a  wondeifal  tdqitailon  to  fallen 
hamanity ;  far  the  spurioiiB  imiiaUon  of  godliness  satiifies  the  sariona  mind  ;  Mm 
la^ty  of  its  moial  code,  sad  the  compatibilit;  of  its  external  obaerrancea  with 
Inner  ineligion,  present  no  barrier  to  the  sensualist. 

Whateyer  oompromiie  was-made  bj  Hahomet  on  the  one  hand,  the  stipnlAtion 
on  the  other  was  well  fulfilled ;  for  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  glotj  of 
tliem,  followed  in  rapid  lucce&slon  in  the  wake  of  Islam,"' 

The  following  view  of  the  rdigioiu  aspect  of  Islam  is  juat  and 
discri  mi  Dating  : — 

"As  contrasted  with  idolatry,  Islain  most  appear t«  advantage;  bat,  npon  eloae 
iMpeotioD,  it  ia  not  the  pare  Ueism  which  it  boatta  to  be,  for  it  ia  dwradad  \ij  the 
Pagan  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  an  inalionat  alloj  ofJu^sm;  tor  its 
EBcrilicM,  not  being  typical,  are  ainurd.  Mohammed  professed  to  be  sent  with  a 
rerdalion  to  >tl  Diankind  ;  while  the  rerelation  ^m  Sini^  was  deaigned  to  keep 
lanel  distinct  from  sU  nations,  till,  in  the  fulnew  of  time,  its  meaning  ahosld  be 
explained  by  the  propitiatot;  death  of  the  oul;  Being  who  eonld  take  awaj  the  aim 
of  the  world.  The  Jewish  element  of  Islam  is  without  an  otgecl,  for  Mobanimcd 
could  not  see  how  the  law  was  no  more  than  a  schoolmaster,  to  bring  the  belicTer, 
when  come  to  yean  of  discretion,  to  Christ.  His  religion,  having  no  saeridoe, 
properly  so  called  (for  eveiy  Uoelem  c^en  his  own  Tictim;^  haa  no  prieatliocid ; 
and  havinK  no  eommemoTaiion  of  a  sacrifice,  like  Christianity,  It  does  not  know 
the  diatincLion  of  clergy  and  luiiy."— P.  178. 

But  we  lire  not  to  sure  that  the  sutlior  haa  correctlj  apprehended  tlio 
moToi  tendeneji  of  the  religion.  The  general  opinion  is  that  tfa«  teo- 
dency  of  Islam  ia  to  encourage  eensualitj,  and  this  chiefly  beraose  it 
represents  sensual  enjiiyment  as  the  fai;>hest  reward  of  which  our 
nature,  even  in  ita  Bpirilnal  6tat<',  ia  suscepiible.  "  The  consequences, 
however,"  says  tlie  author  (|i.  178),  "that  maj  be  logically  deduced 
from  premised  do  not  always  practically  follow  ;  and  I  shoald  say  that 
these  reasoners  overlook  another  element  in  Islam,  of  counteractiag 
influence — the  uncontrolled  sovereignty  of  an  omniprese-nt,  almighty 
God,  to  whom  Ilia  creiitures  must  return,  and  who  expects  them  to 
obey  Him,  and  to  be  resijined  to  his  will."  But  doa  the  influence  of 
this  will,  accoriiing  to  the  doctrine  of  Hohammed,  counterati  such 
tendency  ?  Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  create,  approve,  foster,  and 
Blimalale  it  ?  But  what  does  this  tendency  appear  to  be,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ?  The  author  thinks  that  the  result  of  the  creed  is  "  philoeo- 
phical  austerity,"  and  that  "  gravity,  not  dissipation,  is,  at  least  in 
public,  the  characteristic  of  a  Uoliammedan  nation."  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  quite  antialied  with  this  conclusion.  The  Arabs  and 
Turks  are,  undoubtedly,  of  a  grave  disposition,  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  gravity  is  the  efteot  of  their  religious  creed, 
1  Caleatia  Beview,  No.  XLVI.  pp.  8ZS— 8S0. 
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irbeo  we  remember  tbst  the  Mohammednns  of  Fersit  and  India  yield 
to  no  nation  of  the  world  in  frivolity  and  diaaipation.  The  other  two 
chief  HohAmnaedao  people,  the  Africans  and  ilie  Unlays,  are  not,  wa 
believe,  renurlcable  for  either  of  these  extremes  of  cliaracter. 

b  Lilam  to  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  a  preparation  for  Chn»< 
tianity  ?  The  aathor  decides,  and  we  tbink  riglitly,  in  the  negnlive. 
"lakm,"  be  says  (p.  175),  "  from  the  truth  ailmlxed  with  it,  and  its 
phnisbilily,  lays  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  idolater,  and  instead  of 
beio^,  aa  eonie  have  hoped,  the  pioneer  of  Chriaiinnity,  is  its  most 
farmidable  opponent,  not  only  by  satisfying  flioee  who  had  grown 
■shamed  of  polytheism,  but  by  represt-nring  it  as  a  more  refined 
idolatry,  which  commands  the  worsliip  of  three  goda." 

There  is  a  statement  at  page  2,  bearing  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  Christian  Miaaionsry  shoutd  meet  hia  Mohammedan  opponent, 
■rhich,  we  tbink,  is  not  qnite  accurate.  We  reler  to  the  pnwsge  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  the  Kurun  tells  its  reiideni  again  and  nftain 
that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scri}>tures  have  been  corrupted.  Hr. 
W.  Moir  has  shown,  we  tbink  conclusiTely.  in  a  pamphlet  publii>h«d 
at  Agra,  that  this  opinion  is  unfuunded.  Tlie  aulject  is  of  the  last 
importance,  because  the  work  of  the  Misvioiiariea  will  naturally  be 
nore  difficult,  if  they  cannot  appeal  to  the  Bible  aa  an  authoritative 
and  reliable  doGument.  Thw,  lioweT^r,  they  can  do;  and  Dr.  Pfandt;r 
DKntions,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  Mtuionary  SocUtj/,  an  extract 
fram  which  is  printed  in  the  fieport  for  1856-1^57,  p.  103,  that  lie 
now  avails  himself  of  thia  ai^ument,  and,  apparently,  with  the 
Kqniescence  of  his  hearers  in  its  soandoess  and  admisaibility. 

Wa  hare  received  from  filesiirii.  Rivingtnn  (J)  a  volume  of  good 
T^n  and  practical  Strwiatu  preaehtd  in  a  Counlrg  ViUage,  by  ilii-  late 
Bev.  T.  K  AitNOLt>.  (2.)  Three  IntrodaeCory  Leetvrtt  tm  Eedtmattieal 
Bubtry,  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Lei,  FrofVacor  of  Eeclesiaatical  History  in 
tbe  University  of  Dublin,  sonnd  and  intereaiinfr.  (3.)  Rideaning  tht 
Time :  a  good  Sermon  on  the  New  Year,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Andbrson. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Pnrker  (1)  CAttrcA 
Hme,  a  very  useful  Sermon,  by  Archdeacon  Bicksrbticth,  preached 
More  a  Church  Choral  Association  ;  and  (2)  Mount  Gatt,  or  Marie'$ 
(Srufauu  Ere,  a  tale  adapted  from  the  German  of  Stifier. 

ffe  have  also  received  (1)  OotTt  KiT<gdtmt,  a  useful  Sermon  on  th© 
wnilitnlion  of  the  ChuTcIt,  by  tbe  Rev.  T.  Fhntom.  (Hughec.) 
(2.)  One  Thing  Stedful.  (Simpkin  and  Co.)  We  should  be  f-lud  to 
Hike  extracts  from  this  Sermon,  if  our  space  would  allow.  It  waa 
pmehed  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Hill,  in  Hereford  Gaihidral,  in  nid  of  the 
"XKeaan  Soetetiea  of  the  Soeuiy  for  Pmnoliitg  Chrittian  KnouUdge 
nd  tbe  rSoeictj/  for  the  Propagation  of  tie  ffotpel.  The  price  of  these 
t*o  Sermona  is  threepence  esch. 

Messrs.  Longman  have  commenced  a  i^publicatioD  of  the  Tales  by 
the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Aviy  Herbert  is  published  in  one 
icilDme,very  well  printed  sod  Tory  clieap, — the  price  being  kalf-a- 
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The  following  parBj^rsph  appears,  in  a'  letter  dated  "Toroalo, 
Januttiy,  1858,"  in  the  Neu>  York  Church  Journal  of  Jan.  20: — "The 
Charch  Society,  now  that  the  Bishop  (of  Huron)  baa  returned,  ia  about 
taking  steps  with  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancj  le(l  in  tbg 
BectoTj  of  London  by  hia  consecration.  The  last  Canon  passed  b;  ibe 
Sjrnod  of  Toronto  was  to  thie  effect, '  Any  clergyman  elected  a  Bisbop, 
and  holding  at  the  time  of  auch  election  any  preferment  or  beneG<x, 
ahall  reaign  auch  preferment  or  benefice  prior  to  his  consecration.'  Th< 
Canon  immediately  preceding  this  one  is  to  the  effect,  that  'In  the 
event  of  the  subdiriaion  of  the  Diocese,  the  portion  intended  to  form 
the  new  Diocess  aball  be  bound  in  all  their  public  proceedinga  bj  tii« 
Constitution  of  the  Dioceae  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  until  th« 
aaid  new  Diocese  shall  be  fully  organised  by  the  election  and  conse* 
cration  of  the  Bishop.' " 

The  following  postscript  is  appended  to  the  letter : — "  A  meetiog 
of  the  Church  Society  was  held  on  the  13th,  when,  after  a  long  dii- 
Gusaion  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  anccesHr 
to  the  new  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron  in  the  Rectory  of  London,  it  wm 
decided  to  adjourn  until  that  day  month,  then  to  proceed  with  the 
election.  The  meeting  was  notified  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Cronyn  tiuA  it 
would  not  hold  himtdf  bound  by  the  rule  of  the  Synod  requirwg  a 
elerffyman  appointed  to  a  bUhoprie  to  vacate  emy  living  held  by  Aim." 

The  Right  Bcr.  Dr.  Kip,  Bishop  of  Cai.ifosnia,  has  returned 
from  New  York  to  bis  Diocese,  and  has  arrived  safely  at  Sto 
Francisco. 

The  Kev.  Daniel  Fallooa  Hutt^nson,  of  the  Diocese  of  lowi, 
United  States  of  America,  having  decltured,  in  writing,  his  renon- 
elation  of  the  Ministry  of  the  "Protestant  £piscopal  Church,"  wu 
formally  deposed  by  the  Bishop  on  January  6th,  at  Davenport. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  U.  J.  Rigaud  waa  consecrated  Bishop  of  Aktioda 
on  February  2d,  in  the  Ciiapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  The  Consecrating 
Prelates  were,  the  Archbishop  of  CANTKaauBT,  the  Bishops  of  Cbi- 
OBESTES,  OxroBD,  Bnd  Jaxaica. 

The  BiBhop  of  GtUIAJIA  has  arrived  in  England. 

The  Bishop  of  Cafxtowk  arrived  at  Southampton,  from  St  Hdent, 
on  Monday,  February  8th,  in  the  Mail  Packet,  Celt. 

In  a  letter  from  London  to  the  Nao  York  Churchman,  it  is  said, 
"  that  there  are  signs  of  continued  disaatlafaction  with  the  recent 
compromise  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Fropagaticm  of  tha  Qotpd  u 
respects  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India ;  it  being  geoeraily 
understood  that  the  special  fund  for  '  ladisn  Miasiona,'  is  not  to  be 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  new  Sees."  We  think  the  writer  ia  in 
error  in  aappoaiog  this  to  be  the  result  of  any  compromise,  as  it  wu 
never  intended  to  endow  new  ^ees   with   the  money  collected  in 
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England.     The  Biihopa  id    India  receive  their  incomei   from  tba 
£a!t  India  Compaoy,  and  not  from  anj  funda  provided  Kt  home. 

We  have  seen  a  proapectua  of  a  Periodical  to  be  published  ia 
Indii,  to  be  called  the  Anglo-Iitdwi  ifaffotint.  It  iB  promoted  l^ 
Cler^men,  aided  b3r  devout  and  able  hymen.  We  hope  it  will  be 
exicnaivelj  circulated. 


Deith  or  THE  Bishop  of  Calcutta. — The  Calcutta  Gtaetie  Extra- 
ordiRorjr.or  Janaarj  2,  contains  tbe  following  official  notice  of  the  deaUi 
of  Uiihop  Wilson : — "  With  deep  sorrow  tbe  Bight  Hon,  the  Governor* 
Genend,  in  Council,  publicly  notiBea  tbe  death,  this  morning,  of  tbe 
Kigbl  Sev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  After  a  career 
<iS  pioiu  Cbristiaa  usefulness  as  u  Metropolitvi,  extending  through  a 
qiurter  of  a  cenlurj,  marked  by  a  zeal  which  age  could  not  chill,  and 
\>J  M  open-honded  charily  and  liberality  which  have  rarely  been 
equilled,  this  veaerated  prelate  has  closed  his  long  life,  leaving  a  name 
la  be  remembered  and  honoured  throughout  British  India.  Tbe 
GovemoT-General,  in  Council,  requests  tbnt  the  principal  ofBcera  of 
GoTcnunent,  civil  and  military,  aud  all  who  may  desire  to  take  this 
uppurtanity  to  mark  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Bishop,  will  attend  the  sad  ceremony  of  his  interment.  The  dag  of 
Fart  William  will  be  hoisted  half-mast  high  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning 
of  Hondsy,  the  5th  of  January,  which  wilt  be  the  day  of  the  funeroL" 
The  ffvrhiru  says: — "His  health  for  many  months  past  had  been 
TailiDg.  He  had  paid  B  visit  to  the  Sandheada  lately,  in  the  hope  of 
f  lining  strength ;  but  he  returned  more  feeble  than  before,  on  Tuesday 
lisi.  During  tbe  loat  few  days  of  his  life  he  was  getting  gradually 
vone;  and,  considering  his  advanced  age  and  late  infirmities,  his  death 
(oold  scarcely  be  said  to  excite  surprise.  The  funeral  yesterday 
^i^ennon  (Monday,  January  5)  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
'taitalt  at  Calcutta." 


PETITION  TO  CONVOCATION  FOE  THE  INCREASE  OF 

THE  EPISCOPATE  IN  INDIA. 
At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  on  Wednesday, 
'rtrwry  10,  tbe  following  Petition  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of 
St  Asiph  :— 

"To  the  Mott  Rev.  the  Archbishop,  the  Sight  Rev.  the  Bithopt,  and 

the  Rev.  the  Clergy,  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  in  Convo- 

cation  attemUed. 

The  komble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Church  of 

^|l«nd,  at  present  engaged  in  on  attempt  to  promote  the  extension 

w  Cbristian  Uissiona  in  India, 

SaiwETH,— That,  in  the  year  1844,  the  late  Bbbop  of  CalcutU 
'^^'I'SKd  a  letter  to  tiie  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  repre- 
""tuit  that  his  Diocese  was  at  that  time  very  mudi  too  large  to  be 
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saperinlended  b^  a  aingle  Biibop  ;  &nd  thnt  its  iinmeditte  sobdirinn 
W&3  imperatively  required  for  the  good  ai  the  Church  in  IndiL 

That  Bince  that  time  the  extent  of  the  diocese  bss  been  verj  gmtly 
incresMd  bjr  the  annezftcion  of  the  Funjaub  and  of  Oude,  and  bj  the 
conquest  of  Pegu. 

That  there  is  good  roaaon  to  hope  that  the  conversion  of  the  nKtirei 
of  India  to  the  Chmtian  faith  will  in  future  advance  much  tnon 
rapidly  than  it  has  hiihertn  done;  and  it  is  desirable  thnt  her  Mnjpslj 
should  be  empowered  hj  Fnrliainent  to  separate  off  Trom  the  exi-ting 
diocese,  and  conalitute  a  distinct  bishopric,  any  district  or  province  at 
India,  in  which  the  number  of  native  Christian  churchee,  or  otlter 
circumstances,  may  make  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

That  the  present  vacancy  in  tiie  s<ie  of  Calcutta  aSbrds  a  favounUs 
opportunity  for  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  that  great  Presidency. 

Your  pelitionpTS  therefore  humbly  pniy  that  your  two  Houses  will 
be  pleased  to  take  the  premises  into  your  serious  consideration,  tod 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  to  you  best  calcalated  for  the 
attainment  of  the  otgect  of  jour  petitioners, — namely,  an  adeqoale 
provision  for  the  Episcopal  superintendence  of  the  existing  see  of 
Calcutta,  at  present  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  Into  venerabla 
Bishop  thereof. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 


SoOinr     FOR     FROUOTMB     ChOIBIUH    EN0WLEDOB.~Afi.  2.— 

The  Rev.  W.  Sbobt  in  the  Cbair. 

The  following  Report,  which  was  laid  before  the  previota 
Meeting,  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board — 

"The  Standing  Committee  are  of  (pinion  tliat  at  the  jMcsent 
crisis  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Society  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
its  Botive  operstioos  in  India,  and  to  use  the  most  strennons  exoEtiou 
in  the  pt-omottng  of  Christian  knowledge  throughout  the  sevenl 
Presidencies. 

That  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  varions  objects  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  by  other  Societies,  strictly  Missionary,  there  are 
many  things  which  fall  more  especially  within  the  province  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kncneledge,  and  which  may  most 
advuntageoosly  be  sccqmpli^ed  by  the  Society  and  its  District 
Committees  in  India. 

These  are — To  take  measures  for  founding  and  ensuring  the 
progressive  increase,  throughout  all  the  Indian  Presidencies,  <tf  good 
Christian  schools  ;  especially  a  superior  class  of  boarding-schools  for 
girls,  and  training  institutions  for  masters  and  mistresses. 

To  provide  and  to  circulate  extensively,  st  o  cheap  rate^  good 
Ohristian  books,  especially  original  works,  composed  with  particulir 
reference  to  the  state  and  intelligence  of  the  native  mind. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  above  and  kindred  objects,  the  Society 
would  avail  itself  of  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees at  the  several  Indian  Preudencies.    It  is  deBtrabie  that  the 
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inlentfooa  of  the  Societj  shoald  be  communicated  to  tttese  Dietrlct 
Coraminees  without  ddaf,  and  thnt  ihej  should  be  invited  to  ofier 
tu^gestiMu  aa  to  the  best  modes  of  carrjing  into  effect  the  several 
objects  proposed.  These  Comtoittees  would  be  required  to  transmit 
rrom  time  to  time  to  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses  and  to  the 
Purent  Society  regular  ond  ample  reports  or  the  progress  and  results 
of  tKeir  operations  in  the  various  briDcbes  of  their  work. 

The  Standing  Committee  recommend  that  not  less  than  10,0001. 
lot  2,00(ti.  per  annum  during  the  oext  five  years)  be  set  apart  by  the 
Sod'tj  towards  the  promotion  of  these  objects.  It  is  probable  that  a 
Buch  larger  sum  will  be  required  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
>ork,  and  the  Standing  Committee  therefore  further  recommend  that 
■  sirong  appenl  be  made  to  the  members  sod  friends  of  the  Society 
for  increased  liberal  aid,  hj  donations  and  annual  subscriptions, 
towards  these  most  important  objects." 

The  following  Resolution  was  carried — 

"Tliat  a  Memorial  be  at  once  prepared  bj  the  Standing  Com- 
loiifte  of  tbis  Societj,  and  presented  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  Imlia  Company,  requesting  that  a  Bishop 
Bitj  not  be  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Wilson  in  the  See  of  Calcutta 
iwt'oie  arrangementB  are  made  for  the  subdivision  of  the  Diocese,  and 
fof  the  appointment,  at  least,  of  a  Bishop  in  the  North-Western 
Pmvinces,  and  another  in  the  Punjub." 

The  Secretaries  reported  thnt  letters  from  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hales, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wenger,  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
rabjfct  of  Indian  versions  of  lh«  Bible,  had  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the   Foreign    Tmnslalion  Committee,   who   had  made   the 

following  recommeniliition  to  the  Standing  Committee : — 
''That  the  Standing  Committee  take  immediate  steps  for  the  foi^ 

nation  of  a  Committee  in  Cak-otta,  for  the    purpose  of  making, 

rcTiiing,  publishing,  and  circulating  versions  of  the  Hcly  Scriptures 

■nd  of  the  Book  ol'  Common  Prayer  in  the  languages  and  dialects  of 

India;  and   such  other  liuoks  and  tracts  ns  it  may  be  thought  de- 

titAU  to  circulate  throughout  the  several  Presidencies." 
Tlie  Foreign  Translation  Commiitee    Ijnd  further  suggested  the 

expediency    of  writing  to  tlio  B..V.  Dr.  Kay,  Principal  of  Bishop's 

College,  on  this  subjei:!,  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  best  modo  of 

"piniong  fuch  a  Committee. 
Tbe  Standing  Committee  had  resolved  to  adopt  these  suggestiona. 
In  answer   to     applications     recommended    by     the   Bishop    of 

T'.rooto,  grants  of  251.  each  were  made  for  now  churches  at  Drum- 

Qund^ville  and  Richmond,  Canada  West. 
Lrtiiirs  were  read  from  the  Bishops  of  Huron,  Natal,  and  New- 

fi>undli&d. 
Books  to  tbe  value  of  101.  were  granted  for  tbe  use  of  the  patients 

in  the  hospitals  at  Cawnpore. 
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Socitnr  TOB  THS  Pbopaoatios  op  thm  Gospel. — Fridai/,  FA.  19. 
. — The  Bbliop  of  Capetowm  in  the  Choir. — The  President,  Vice- 
Preaideots,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  were  elected.  Bespectfal 
mention  was  made  of  the  late  Ber.  Sir  H.  Duktnfield,  Bart.,  vho 
had  for  many  years  been  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  Riembera  of  the  St&ndinf;  Committee: — 
C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Gumey,  U.  W.  Burroira, 
and  G.  B.  Skinner,  Esq.  (formerly  of  Calcutta).  The  Aaditon' 
Report  waa  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  balance  of  30,925J. 
was  dae  from  the  Treasurer.  The  gentlemea  who  had  been  requetied 
by  the  Standing  Committee  to  act  as  the  Committee  of  the  lodiio 
Missions'  Extension  Fund  were  regularly  appointed.  Certain  of  ths 
Bye-Laws  were  altered.  It  was  resolved,  that,  tn  consequence  of  the 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  Calcutta,  memorials  should  be  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  praying  for  the  division  of  the 
Diocese,  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bev.  U.  J.  Vernon,  Assistant 
Secretttry,  who  is  prevented  by  illness  from  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  wished  to  resign  bis  appointment,  with  its  emolumenlt, 
for  three  months.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Vernon's  resignation  be 
not  accepted ;  but  that  six  months'  leave  of  absence  be  granted  to 
him.  The  Bev.  B.  Belcher  read,  a  very  satisfactory  ^port  of  the 
Home  Organization  Committee.  Much  good  haa  been  done  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Ripon  and  Manchester  by  the  appointment  of  Diocesan 
Secretaries.  Very  great  progress  bos  taken  place  in  the  Diocese  of 
London.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Goldie  read  a  paper  on  Mifsionary  pupil- 
ships,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number  (page  9€)- 
The  Bishop  of  Capetown  gave  a  very  interesting  acuount  of  two  sons  of 
Moaheah,  a  powerful  Kafir  Chief,  who  ask  for  instruction  from  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Governor  at  the  Cape.  They  are  instructing  them- 
selves daily.  The  Bishop  thought  of  taking  them  into  Ida  own  booK, 
where  he  has  already  four  sons  of  Kafir  Chiefs. 


From  BeriehU  der  Eheinuclien  Mistionegatlhchaji  (a  Luthemn 
puhlication) — "  Subscriptions  sre  asked  in  Scotland  in  order  to  send 
100,000  New  Teatnmenls  to  India.  In  the  same  way,  last  year  i 
million  Bibles  were  asked  fur  China.  People  forget  that  the  Lord 
has  not  said, '  Send  books  into  all  the  world,'  but  'Go  ye  and  preach;' 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  carnal  sloih  has  no  small  share  in  such 
a  resolniion.  The  Bible  is  not  the  same  for  tlie  henthen  as  it  is  fur 
Christians  and  for  those  who  live  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  and  if 
the  Treasurer  from  Ethiopia  hod  not  hsd  some  one  to  preach  to  him 
and  explain  what  he  understood  not,  the  Bible  would  have  been  of 

little  use  to  him Shall  we  send  Bibles  instead    of  going 

ourselves  ?  " 
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APKIL,  1858. 

THE  APPEAL  OP  THE  BISHOP  OP  CAPETOWN. 
Tub  Bialiop'of  Ci^towD  is  agaio  irith  as;  and  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  publiah  in  our  last  and  present  numbera  the 
chantcteriatic  appeal  which  anaounces  the  motiTes  of  his  visit, 
— a  document  at  once  business-like,  practical,  strugbtforward, 
knd  withal  earnest,  vigorous,  encouraging. 

The  part  of  the  Appeal  which  the  Bishop  places  second,  is  that 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  rank  first  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
write  in  the  hope  of,  possibly,  gniding  and  influencing  others, 
namely,  the  part  which  treats  of  the  disbursement  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  former  Appeal  of  the  years  1852-3.  It  appears  that  the 
total  amount  contributed  and  promised  in  England  at  that  time 
towards  the  work  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  and  placed  at 
the  Bishop's  unlimited  disposal,  was  17,000^.,  and  annual  sub- 
Kriptions  for  fire  years  to  the  amount  of  2,300Z.,  which  we 
assume  to  have  been  all  faithfully  paid.  Out  of  this,  8,38S;.  has 
been  made  over  to  the  dioceses  of  Grahamstown  and  Natal, 
leaving  in  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  hands,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  bis  own  diocese,  a  balance  which  he  thus  accounts 
for:— 

To  ICiMion-work  in  the  dioecM  of  CkpeloiTD £4,TGS 

Towards  Ihe  supporl,  >t  tlia  nte  of  k  ttjfla  more  th*D  £0^  ft 

fear  each,  of  Miuo  iiit7  Clergy  and  CtMchiaU    .    .    .      8,S31 

To  paMBga  and  ontfit  monej 2,000 

Toward*  the  eraetion  of  tome  BS  chorcliet  and  achooU,  Ac.      3,188 

Towards  meeting  endowments  in  the  colonj,  &c S,9i9 

Balaaee  in  baud 3,000 

la  other  words,  the  various  operations  of  the  diocese  of  Cape^ 
Ku  era.  L 
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towD,  including  payments  to  Clergy,  Church-building,  Miuioiii 
among  the  Heathen,  &c.,  hare  been  maintained  at  an  averg^ 
cost,  during  the  last  five  years,  of  about  3,400^.  per  annum,  ii 
addition  to  what  has  been  contributed  within  the  diocese  itself, 
and  to  a  grant  which  has  been  increased  from  600/.  to  1,80011 
a  year  friyta  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Giapel; 
and  some  3,000f.  remain  in  hand  against  the  expenses  of  tbe 
current  year. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  one  unacquuiited  with  ttie 
details  of  the  work  done,  minutely  to  criticise  tbe  different 
parts  or  relative  proportions  of  this  espenditure.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  form  au  approximate  judgment.  The  sum  of  2,000/. 
spent  as  passage  and  outfit  money,  is  a  large,  and  in  some  sort, 
a  vexatious  item ;  but  it  Is  obviously  a  most  necessary  one ;  sod 
any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consider  the  expenses  of  s 
long  sea  voyage,  and  tlie  cost -of  preparing,  on  tbe  most  eco- 
nomical scale,  for  domestic  life  in  a  colony,  will  not  grudge 
a  halfpenny  of  it  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  men,  it  may  be  many 
of  them  married — whom  it  has  been  the  means  of  traasrernQg, 
with  ordinary  decency  and  comfort,  to  their  new, and  distant 
homes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what  has  gone  to  Church- 
building,  which  is  less  than  is  constantly  and  properly  devoted 
to  single  churches  in  the  mother-land.  The  best  guide,  how- 
ever, for  ordinary  people,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  is  a  com- 
paratwe  estimate.  And,  bearing  in  mind  the  financial  reports 
of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  proportion  exhibited 
by  them  of  the  money  spent  to  the  number  of  labourers  sent 
out  and  employed, — it  should  be  needless  to  say,  that  we  make 
the  remark  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  sympathy  with  all  the  great 
missionary  efforts  of  our  Church, — we  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  Bishop  the  fullest  credit  when  he  says  that  his  expenditure, 
so  considered,  "  will  hear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
Mission-work,  the  details  of  which  he  is  acquainted  with." 

But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  errand  on  which 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  is  in  England  at  present.  Well  re- 
membering the  success  that  attended  the  Bishop's  two  former 
Appeals,  particularly  the  last, — jealously,  and  it  may  be  nn- 
Tcasonably  eager  for  the  signs  in  South  Africa,  as  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  Colonial  Church,  of  that  self-reliance,  which,  with 
God's  blessing,  is  the  only  axis  upon  which  the  activities  of  the 
Colonial  Churches  can  be  expected  healthily  and  enduringly  to 
revolve,  and  from  which,  alone  they  can  throw  ont  new  and  ever- 
multiplying  circles  of  successful  local  effort, — and  fiilly  aware  of 
the  sensitive  apprehension,  excessive  as  we  beheve  it  to  be,  with 
which  some  of  the  heartiest  friends  of  the  Church's  foreign 
TOrk  regard  all  special  appeals  and  special  funds,  for  whatever 
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object, — ire  trust  wb  may  be  permitted,  without  ofihice,  to  arow 
that,  when  first  we  heard  that  the  Bishop  was  od  his  way  home 
■gain,  it  wns  with  a  meaiaure  of  regretful  misgiTing  that,  in  all 
probability,  he  would  return  disappointed.  A  careful  perusal  of 
bis  Appeal  has  dissipated  these  doubts.  The  claims  of  ludia 
may  indeed  in  some  degree  interfere  with  his  material  success ; 
but  the  nmple  circumstance,  that  withiu  the  short  period  of  just 
ten  yean,  and  that,  too,  after  the  half-century  of  utter  neglect 
of  South  Africa  that  had  preceded  his  appoiutment,  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown  should  be  in  a  position  to  announce,  beyond  what 
is  so  appropriated  from  the  grant  of  the  Society  fin-  the  Propaga- 
timcftke  Qo&pd,  he  asks  "for  no  additional  support  for  the 
Earopeui  population,"  gives  both  him  and  the  Colonists,  to 
our  mind,  every  title  to  that  cordial  and  general  sympathy  with 
which  he  will  again,  without  a  doubt,  be  welcomed  in  his  present 
ndeaTOQT  to  lay  the  foundations,  widely  and  well,  of  a  work 
unong  the  aboripnal  Hottentots;  a  people  who,  besides  the 
dum  belonging  to  them  as  the  aborigines,  and  the  chief  material 
nfferers,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  invasion  of  the  white  man, 
have  these  t»fo  forcible  recommendations  to  our  care, — the  one 
tbit,  physically  and  mentally,  they  are  a  peculiarly  uninviting 
people,  and  'thus  that,  being  themselves  among  the  hereditary 
"servants  of  servants,"  their  low  condition  cries  out  with  a  pro- 
portionable plaintiveness  to  that  love,  whose  distinguishing  glory 
itistomndeeperthaa  any  depths  of  human  misery,  and  to  shrink 
from  none  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  "  common  or  unclean ; " 
the  other,  that  they  have  manifested  so  far,  speaking  generally 
of  course,  a  very  remarkable  readiness  to  accept  and  profit  by 
OQT  efforts  on  their  behalf.  Assuredly,  to  demand  of  our  stiu 
vesVly  brethren  at  the  Cape,  that  they  should  not  only  hence- 
forth bear  their  own  necessary  burdens,  but  also  relieve  this 
Mothei^Chnrch  of  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  Heathen 
among  and  around  them,  were  to  be  unjust  to  them,  and  to 
decdve  ourselves.  It  is  right  that  we  should  face  the  fact,  that 
fortome  time  to  come  the  South  African  Missions  to  the  Heathen 
will  require,  and  have  a  strong  claim  on  our  aasistance. 

On  the  other  part  of  the  Bishop's  project,  the  further  sub- 
division of  his  diocese,  and  the  very  important  question  of  the  need 
of  purely  Missionary  Bishops,  we  will  simply  say  that  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else  proposed  in  his  Appeal,  we  moat  heartily  bid  him 
"  Qod  speed."  The  Colonial  Bishops,  as  a^ody,  have  done  so 
nobly,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  invidious  to  particularize  any 
Kction  of  them  as  having  done  more  than  their  brethren, 
whether  in  advancing  the  special  work  to  which  they  have  been 
^ti,  or,  indirectly,  in  the  way  of  unsecnlarizing  and  stimu- 
L  2 
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Uting  the  spirit  of  our  efibrta  ia  England.  But  our  theme 
invitea  ub  to  observe  that  a  better  argument  we  do  not  believe 
coald  be  afforded  thrtn  is  supplied  by  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
Charch's  history  in  South  Africa,  for  a  still  further  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  both  home  and  colonial. 


INDIA,  AND  OUR  POSITION  IN  IT. ' 

I. 

Theb£  is  far  too  much  of  sweeping  assertion  made  about 
India  and  the  Hiadds.  Races  that  differ  widely  io  langaage,  re- 
ligion,  social  habits,  and  physical  temperament,  are  often  spoken 
of  as  if  they  presented  one  unvarying  type  of  character,' 

Among  the  people  who  inhabit  the  great  sub-Himalann 
peninsula  (I  use  the  periphrasis  just  for  this  once  to  avoid  the 
name  India),  there  are  differenoes  of  character  almost  as  radical 
and  generic  as  occur  among  the  occupants  of  the  great  north- 
irestem  peninsula,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Europe. 

Till  an  Englishman  is  fairly  convinced  of  this,  be  has  Uttk 
ohance  of  understanding  Indian  affairs. 

II. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  will  be  much  mistaken,  if  he  inp- 
poses  all  these  different  races  to  exist  merely  side  by  sid^ 
without  cohesion. 

How  is  it  in  Europe  ? 

The  Frenchman,  German,  and  Englishman  differ  very  widely 
from  each  other,  and  yet  th^  have  something  more  in  common 
than  the  fact  of  living  within  the  same  geographical  limits. 
"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phrase,  "European  civilisation." 
It  represents  a  real  element,  which,  however  difficult  to  define 
logically,  may  be  traced  historically.  This  common  element  it 
is  that  binds  Europe  together  into  one  mass,  and  subjects  it 
(without  express  convention  or  stipulation)  to  what  is  so  well 
expressed  in  French  by  the  term,  solidarity.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  this  element  that  the  blow  struck  in  Paris,  in  1848,  made  its 
vibrations  felt  through  Europe. 

Now,  in  India  there  is  a  similar  common  element.  It  is  not  an 
exclusively  religious  or  political,  or  social  or  climatic  influence; 
nor  simply  a  compound  of  all  these.  It  results  from  these,  but 
is  itself  different  from  them ;  and  its  effect  is  to  connect  the 
different  races,  not  into  an  organized  system,  but  into  a  ty»- 
pathetic  mass. 
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III. 

One  lai^  portion  of  this  mass  is  reduced  to  a  yet  stronger 
degree  of  aasimilntion  by  Brahmahism. 

Brahmanism  is  represented,  in  the  abstmct,  by  the  name 
Bharma,  which  includes  under  it  Religion,  Morality,  and  Lav. 
Every  part  of  life,  from  birth  to  death,  lies  within  its  inflexible 
grasp. 

In  the  concrete,  it  is  represented  by  the  Brahmans ;  th« 
most  singular  race  of  men  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  to 
show.  They  probably  number  J£,00O,0O0 ;  and  are  spread  over 
the  whole  peninsnla,  without  any  ruler,  or  senate,  or  other 
central  authorityof  any  kind  to  direct  their  proceedingo,  and 
yet  holding  their  empire  unshaken  from  century  to  century. 

Brahmanism,  however,  no  more  annihilates  the  distinctiona 
in  the  character  of  different  races,  than  Romanism  extinguishes 
aatioDality  in  Europe. 

IV. 
The  cohesion,  that  exists  between  the  portions  of  the  vast 
mass  that  adhere  to  Hindfi  Dharma,  g^ves  them  a  great  power 
of  resisting  foreign  influence. 

Get  a  portion  of  Paganism  isolated  [as  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands],  and  it  is,  humauly  speaking,  easily  Tanquished.  But 
let  Paganism  exist  in  a  mass  of  100,000,000,  and  be  con. 
Eolidated  by  the  traditions  of  2,500  years,  and  a  very  different 
issne  must  he  expected  by  an  assailant.  He  must  expect  that 
itt  some  cases  his  efforts  will  be  absolutely  foiled  or  neutralized ; 
and  even  where  a  real  influence  is  exercised,  it  will  often  be  so 
absorbed  into  the  huge  mass  as  not  to  be  discernible. 

This  is  a  point  not  sufficiently  consideredj  either  by  tlie 
friends  of  Christian  Missions  or  by  sceptics. 

Friends  would  be  less  anxious  for  the  early  arrival  of  some 
striving,  visible  success :  and  would  be  chiefly  concerned  to 
ipply  at  much  power  to  the  work  as  possible. 

Sceptics  would  be  less  likely  to  write  as  the  Saturday  Review 
does  (May  80,  1857)  :  "It  is  clear  that  English  Misaiunaries 
are  only  making  progress  among  very  low  forms  of  heathenism ; 

the  great  and  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Asiatic  con- 

tiucDt  have  been  barely  touched. ' 

As  well  might  you  complain  of  a  General,  becaase,  while  he 
takes  a  small  fort  by  storm  in  a  few  hours,  he  sits  down  for 
*eeks  before  a  first-rate  citadel  without  capturing  any  portion 
of  it  The  proper  inquiry  is :  How  are  the  approache*  goit^  on  t 
An  ray  breachet  being  made  f 

The  avowed  pretext  of  the  Mutiny  (whether  real  or  feigned] 
i«  a  infficient  proof  that  the  "great  and  ancient  snperstitiona -' 
have  been  very  seriously  shaken. 
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Englislii&ea  have  as  yet  very  little  cooception  of  the  si^ 
oificancy  of  our  Indian  empire. 

It  ia  the  moat  striking  of  a  Ui^  nomber  of  facts  that  portend 
the  coming  in  of  a  new  era,  the  commencemflnt  of  another 
maffttw  aaclorum  ordo,  in  which  the  whole  world  is  to  be  m 
intimately  associated  aa  heretofore  the  nations  of  £aFope  hare 
heen. 

Europe  had  its  proper  commencement  in  the  period  wb»  tbe 
great  Roman  roads  were  made.  The  fitting  concomitant*  of 
the  new  era  are  the  electric  telegraph  and  steam  travelling. 

Who  can  exaggerate  the  consequences  of -the  changes  now 
going  on  before  our  eyes  ?  Russia  penetrating  into  Central 
Asia,  and  founding  a  new  empire  on  the  Pacific ;  the  United 
States  advancing  to  the  opposite  sea-board  of  the  same  ocean, 
and  opening  Japan ;  China  convulaed  with  revolution ;  Afrin 
occupied  on  the  north  by  France,  on  the  south  by  England ; 
and,  above  all,  India  permeated  by  our  influence ;  who  does  not 
see  in  all  this  the  preparation  for  a  new  epoch  ?  And  who  can 
view  this  breaking  down,  as  it  were,  of  the  barriers  of  Chriaten- 
dom  withont  some  apprehension  as  to  what  may  be  its  effects  oo 
a  vaiu-gloriouB  and  aelf-^Hsnceited  generation  ? 

May  Ood,  who  has  so  woaderfuiJy  tr^ned  our  Church  and 
nation  for  a  thousand  years  past,  find  us  in  this  day  of  trial 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  our  high  vocation ! 

"  So  SHALL  THEY  PEAR  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD  TBXM  THE  WEST, 
AMD  HIS  OLOEI  lEOM  THE  BISINQ  OP  THE  SUN." 
(7%  k  nmtMiKd.} 


THE  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARr 
SOCIETY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THIS 
EPISCOPATE  IN  INDIA. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  formal 
and  deliberate  statement  which  has  just  been  made  by  tbe 
Church  Missionary  BodeHf,  on  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate 
in  India.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  we  will  add  plaiolj^i '' 
is  a  vital  question,  which  the  Society  has  now  raised.  It  ia  a 
question  which  goes  deeper  far  than  perhaps  the  Committee  who 
have  put  forth  this  Memorandum  qmte  clearly  see.  We  beb'eve 
that  It  ia  the  question  of  a  true,  and  a  scriptural,  and  therefore 
of  a  hopeful  and  prosperous  Misaion-work ;  or  of  one  which  u 
not  only  weak  and  irregular,  but  which  is — we  say  it  deliberately 
— not  scriptural,  not  primitive,  not  systolic,  and  therefore  no* 
hopeful,  and  not  bearing  the  seed  within  it  of  real  liie.    A  gn*^ 
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mmj  more  qoestioiu  «re  raimd  "by  this  document :  the  right  of 
wlf-constitated  associatioiiB  within  the  Church  to  act  for  the 
Cbmch,  and  to  attempt  to  control  it ;  the  right  of  irreopottaible 
craiimittees  of  such  aaaociationB  to  conclude  and  commit  their 
nemben,  and  the  ^leat  bulk  of  their  eupporteis,  by  important 
BlBtemeDta,  which,  if  not  against  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the 
Church,  aie,  beyond  question,  in  diiect  and  pointed  antagonism 
to  other  statements,  put  out  with  certainly  neater  appearance  of 
uidioii^ ;  the  right  of  a  mixed  body  of  CleiKy  and  Laity  at 
home  to  prononnce  against  measures  for  the  Church  in  India, 
which  all  the  Bishops  of  that  Church,  a  large  Dumber  of  its  Clerej 
tod  attached  Liaity,  cognizant  by  their  own  experience  of  the 
needs  of  Christiana  in  India,  hare  declared  to  be  necessary ; 
these  are  also  questions  raised  by  this  statement ; — and  we  must 
take  leave  to  say  there  is  yet  one  other,  and  it  is  this,  whether 
the  principle  and  the  spirit  of  Presbrterianism  is  or  ia  not  con- 
eii^teot  with  the  protession  of  a  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  freely  own  that  in  the 
Mission-work  of  the  Church,  this  Society,  wMch  was  founded  in 
the  ;^ear  1799,  has  done  much  good.  We  freely  and  thankfrilly 
■dniit  that  in  New  Zealand,  in  Southern  India,  in  Ruperts 
I.And,  and  elsewhere,  it  can  point  to  much  faithful  and  zealous 
laboor,  and  to  a  fair  proportion  of  real  fruit.  Still,  we  must  not 
Khhnk  from  the  distinct  avowal  that  the  step  which  the  Church 
Miuionary  Society  has  now  taken,  is  one  which  must  call  forth 
against  it  the  most  earnest  protests  of  all  sincere  friends 
of  CLristian  missions.  The  challenge  which  the  Society  has 
thought  it  well  to  make  in  the  face  of  the  Chnrch,  upon  a  cardinal 
point  of  Missionary  action,  cannot  be  disregarded.  If  the  Com- 
mittee in  Salisbnry  Square  are  right,  then  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  at  I^mbetn  in  1841,  in  their  most  memorable  Statement, 
which  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  more  than  twenty  Bishoprics, 
ire  wrtainly  wrong.  If  the  Committee  have  truth  on  their  side, 
then  tlioae  great  acts,  as  we  thought  them,  the  establishment  of 
the  three  South  African  Sees,  and  the  Bishopric  for  Borneo,  are 
not  only  ill-timed,  but  nnwiee  and  unnecessary  measures ;  more 
tlian  this — the  Church  in  Australia,  when  it  sent  out  Selwyn  and 
I'yrrell  as  Missionary  Bishops,  made  a  great  mistake;  more 
than  this— that  most  admirable,  most  apostolic  Bishop,  in  New- 
fouidland,  did  not  do  a  noble  and  heroic  work  when  he  pioneered 
liimaelf  the  way  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  Labrador,  hut 
he  vaated  his  pains,  he  mistook  his  vocation,  nay,  he  inverted  the 
wand  rule  ana  the  Divine  order  of  the  preaching  of  the  faith. 

It  is  with  sincere  pain  that  we  enter-  upon   the   most  un- 
gnte^  task  of  criticising  and  censuring  the  acts  of  brethren  in 
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the  Bame  Cliuxch ;  it  ia  with  a  feeling  of  real  bottow  that  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  work  as  the  Cfanrch  has 
now  before  it  in  India,  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  opinions 
of  fellow-ChriatianB,  with  whom  we  hare  deaired  to  lahoor 
together  in  that  blessed  ministry  of  publishing  the  Goopel  of 
peace.  Would  that  we  could  hope  our  weak  words  might  avail 
to  recall  those  brethren  to  a  sounder  mind;  would  that  anything 
we  may  urge  now  might  do  away  with  a  prejndioe,  or  correct  a 
misunderstanding,  or  set  forth  in  its  simple,  wiuning  truth, that  law 
of  the  Church,  which  surely  has  a  heavenly  pattern,  as  it  is,  we 
fiiinly  believe,  the  very  bond  of  love,  and  the  seal  of  peace  on 
earth.  May  wisdom  and  single-miudedneas  be,  under  Crod's 
grace,  the  rule  and  guide  of  us  all ;  but  let  the  truth  be  spoken 
also,  as  onto  brethren.  We  who  believe  that  a  great  and  fktal 
error  is  at  work,  cannot  in  conscience  re^^n.  Better,  fax  better 
to  be  misjudged  as  needless  alarmists,  than  in  the  work  of  Grod 
and  Christ  not  to  walk  uprightly,  and  to  witness  faithfolly, 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  paragraph  by  paragraph  the 
minute  of  the  Society.  We  believe  that  we  shall  sufficiently 
represent  its  contents  under  three  points  of  view,  What  is  the 
office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  ?  What  is  the  true  mode  of  founding 
a  Mission  ?  What  is  the  proper  relation  of  the  modem  "  Mi»< 
sionary  Society  "  to  the  constituted  authority,  to  the  law  and 
discipline  of  the  Church? 

The  Society  shall  speak  for  itself,  and  in  its  ownwordB,80  far 
as  it  enables  ua  to  cite  them,  on  each  of  these  points.  We  have 
tried  to  be  simply  honest  and  accurate  iu  our  report  of  its 
argaments. 

First,  then,  what  does  the  Committee  say  of  the  office  and 
work  of  a  Christian  Bishop  ?  The  Bishop  nas,  as  such,  "  an 
undefined,  and  so  far,  arbitrary,"  authority;  at  least  he  has  in 
India;  sometimes  "he  allows,"  at  least  there,  " a  large  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law ;"  he  may,  of  course,  equally  "  abridge  the  liher^ 
of  MissionaiT  action,"  and  thus  "  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
work;"  and  cases  have  been  where  "everything  has  been 
checked  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
spiritual  ruler."  But  more  than  this,  the  Bishop  is  not  a  Mis- 
sionary ;  "  the  office  of  the  evangelist  necessarily  precedes  the 
episcopate  ;■"  "  a  Bishop's  visitation  to  confinn  and  ordain  con- 
verts, and  to  encourage  and  superintend  the  ordained  Mission- 
aries in  their  spiritual  office,  is  mwt  advantageous  to  a  Mission." 
But  if  "  a  Missionary  Bishop  should  be  sent  out  and  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  his  £jmaoopal  functions  must  be  for  the 
Aiost  part  laid  aside ;  he  must  join  the  Mission  as  a  fellow-evan- 
gcHst,  and  place  himself  -  under  the  general  control  of  the 
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ManBging  Committee.  This  is  a  position  at  Tariance  witfa  ithe 
wesent  conatitutioii  of  the  United  Cliurch  of  England  and  Ire- 
Und."  From  their  large  experience,  "the  Committee  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  practically  nndesirable,  for  all  parties, 
for  a  Bbliop  to  take  a  leading  part  in  MisBionaiy  operations,  in 
their  earlier  stages.  They  purposely  avoid,"  we  are  told  in  a 
Dote,  "  ecclesiastical  questions  in  this  statement,  or  it  might  bs 
ftrgned  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  only  occasionally  resident 
in  Epheeos  and  Crete."  Briefly  then,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  that  a  Christian  Bishop  is  not  under  a  law.  At  any  rate, 
for  a  Missionary  Bishop,  there  is  no  law  of  the  Chnnui  yet 
made  to  guide  and  control  him ;  he  is  not  an  Evangelist ;  he  is 
not,  as  a  Bishop,  suited  for  an  Evangelist's  work ;  he  is  "  a 
Superintendent"  of  the  other  orders  of  the  Clergy;  "  he  oon- 
Gmis;"  "he  ordains;"  he  "  visits  periodically."  His  soperin- 
tfodenoe  la  diflScult  and  onerous,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  his 
'^'^^lUid  the  distances  which  he  has  to  travel.  "  It  is  obvioua 
tliat  a  subdivision  of  the  Indian  Sees  cannot  be  n^^ed  upon  the 
plea  of  the  number  of  the  Clergymen  to  be  superintended ; , . .  the 
great  difficulty  hitherto  ezperieuced  in  the  efficient  superinten- 
dence of  the  Indian  Dioceses,  has  been  the  amount  of  traveUing 
reqaiied  in  visitations,  and  the  tardiness  of  communication.  But 
these  difficulties  are  rapidly  diminishing  by  the  extension  of 
etEam  communication  by  sea  and  on  the  larger  rivers,  by  the 
constmction  of  railroads  and  the  electric  telegraph,  so  that  the 
extension  of  the  Episcopate  is  less  urgent  now  than  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  daily  becoming  less  and  less  urgent,  and- may  well, 
therefors,  be  postponed,  until  the  preparatory  ecclesiastial  regula- 
tions, which  are  suggested  in  the  memorial,  have  been  adopted." 
We  confess  we  have  read  these  statements  with  astonishment ; 
ve  confess  we  have  found  it  difBcult  to  reconcile  such  opinions 
with  the  prindples  which  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church 
of  EogUnd,  one  and  all,  as  Churchmen,  profess.  Our  readers 
^now  well  how,  for  ten  years  and  more,  this  Journal  has 
^un  and  acain  maintained  a  doctrine  wholly  different;  and 
muntained  it  on  plain,  long-«staUished  Church  of  England 
groands.  We  most  throw  ourselves  hack  upon  such  doctrine, 
w  attested,  and  decline  at  this  advanced  perioa,  even  of  our  own 
MisMon  history,  to  discuss  a  series  of  first  principles  at  length, 
"6  cannot  but  think,  and  we  desire  to  give  no  needless  ofience, 
and  to  avoid  all  harsh  words,  that  to  state  such  views  is  really 
qnile  enough  to  refute  them. 

We  wholly  deny  that  a  Bishop  is  not  under  a  law  in  India^ 
V  well  as  at  home.  We  hesitate  not  to  avow  that  one  strong 
««»n  with  us  for  placing  a  Bishop  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
^  of  a  Hission,  is  this  very  conviction  that  he  not  only  is 
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ander  ^  strict  defined  law,  bat  that  he,  itaore  than  any  one  in  the 
ether  oidera  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  repTesents,  exhibits,  if  we 
may  bo  say,  imperaonates  the  law  and  role  of  the  Chnrch.  The 
Christian  Bishop  ia  pre-eminently  one  who  shows,  and  shows 
Tery  pointedly,  that  he  is  "  a  man  under  authority,"  as  well  m 
that  he  "  has  (others)  nnder  him  ;"  his  office  is  sorely  not  less  a 
trnst,  becaose,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  he  holds  it  directly  md 
immediately  &om  the  one  only  Head  of  the  Church.  It  is  no 
part  of  a  Churchman's  dnty  to  elevate  the  individiial  Bishop;  it 
IS,  we  snbmit,  his  plain  duty  "  to  ms^ity  "  and  esteem  ot  the 
highest  importance  every  Bishop's  office.  And  one  great  seca- 
rity  against  spuitaal  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Pastor,  and 
against  improper  subserviency  on  the  part  of  the  other  Cla^ 
01  the  Laity,  is  just  that  which  St.  Fanl  so  fully  exhibits  in  his 
own  case.  "  It  ia  pequired  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful."  I  am  "under  the  law  to  Christ."  In  fact,  how  is 
this  notion  of  "  arbitrariness  "  really  at  once  excluded  by  that 
"pattern "  life  and  ministry  of  him  who,  even  in  the  very  order 
of^  his  journeys  a*  on  Evangelist,  holds  before  his  Cormthian 
disciples  his  own  strict  observance  of  "  the  measure  of  the  ruk 
which  God  hath  distributed  to  us?  "  Is  the  Church  of  England 
here  a  tme  witness  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  faithful  follower  ot 
its  precepts,  or  not?  We  are  content,  to  say  nothing  now  of 
,  all  the  other  expressions  of  the  mind  and  wUl  of  our  Church, 
to  let  the  Ordination  and  Consecration  Services  show  that  we 
have  not  erred  from  the  Divine  commandment,  nor  from  that 
great  verity  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  makes  spiritual 
rule  simply  the  obedience  of  all,  ruler  as  well  as  ruled„  to  that 
law  which  is  of  Christ,  which  indeed  is  Christ. 

We  will  not  now  press  the  objections  to  other  statements  in 
the  description  of  the  Bishop's  ministry,  given  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Church  Masumary  Society.  We  have  only  very  recentir 
tried  to  draw  out  some  prominent  duties  of  that  ministry.  AU 
our  argument  here  against  the  Society  is  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  Is  St.  Paul,  or  ia  he  not,  the  pattern  of  a  ChriBtJan 
Bishop?  Are  Bishops,  or  are  they  not,  the  successors  to  the 
office  and  work  of  the  Apostles  ?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not, 
those  to  whom,  (rota  the  very  next  generation  after  the  Apostles, 
to  our  own  time,  those  words  of  the  Church's  Charter  have 
been  first  and  foremost  addressed — "  Go  ye  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations?"  And  is  St.  Paul's  own  ministry  the  pe»t 
commentary  upon  this  divine  command,  when  he,  as  "  a  wise 
master  builder, '  laid  the  foundation  of  so  many  Churches  in 
Asia  and  Eunroc,  first  and  chiefly  by  his  own  personal  ministry, 
and  ne^t  by  doing  that  which  the  Apostle,  and  after  him  the 
Biahop,  alone  can  do,  "ordaining  elders  in  every  Chorch?" 
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Tbe  Secrebuy  of  the  Society  luis  promised,  we  obeerve,  « 
Airthcx  explatuUoiy  Btatement,  to  allay  tbe  diaeatiafiictioii  which 
the  docoment  upon  which  we  aie  commentiiig  has  already  occfr- 
Bioned.  It  is  onlr  fair  and  reasonable  to  wait  iot  that  explan»- 
tioD  \  and  we  glaoly  leserve  any  further  criticum,  and  forbear  to 
enter  now  apon  thoee  two  other  topics  which  this  paper  of  the 
Ckurck  Mianonary  Sodetu  seems  to  ns  to  force  npon  the  con- 
sideration of  all  &iendfl  ot  Christiaii  Miaaions. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  Society  will  weigh  well 
its  stepe,  in  this  boar  of  trial  for  the  Church  in  India.  Most 
nncerely  do  we  implore  the  Committee  not  to  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chnrcb  of  England  on  this  great  practical  question. 
We  have,  in  early  numb^  of  this  Journal,  and  ^ain  not  long 
ago,  expressed  our  deep  conviction  that  Christianity  must  be  set 
free  in  India  frpm  the  shackles  with  which  the  State  once  bound 
her  almoat  hand  and  foot;  bat  the  Church,  we  said  in  1848, 
most  be  emancipated  too  &om  every  mere  tradition  of  men's 
devising,  and  from  every  rule  and  custom  which  is  not  plainly 
ftf  God. 

"  It  is  not  England  that  mnst  plant  so  much  her  Church  in 
India ;  India  rather  mast  enlarge,  renew,  emancipate  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  choice  is  between  a  feeble  graft  firom  home,  and  a 
small  seed,  which  shall  grow,  as  in  its  own  soil,  daily  in  sh^Dgtfa 
and  beanty.  But  if  that  seed  is  to  take  root,  and  grow,  and 
expand,  and  become  at  last  a  spreading  tree,  it  must  be  scattered 
with  a  generous  hand,  and  then  left  in  numble  but  entire  trust  in 
God,  to  be  nurtured  as  He  pleases, — to  be  unfolded  and  formed 
into  shape  as  His  guiding  hand  shall  lead  the  way.  It  was 
St.  Paul  s  request,  in  hie  first  Epistle,  in  the  very  banning  of 
(his)  Gospel, '  Brethren,  pray  lor  us,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
roay  kavefrx  ano'se,  and  be  glorified.'  " ' 

Oh  1  let  OS  not  lose  this  great  opportunity,  when  men's  hearts 
are  stirred  as  they  have  never  been  before  for  that  noble  yet 
meet  unhappy  land,  let  us  not  lose  the  opportunity,  l^  a  manly, 
honesty  united  Christian  effort,  to  plant  me  Church  of  Chnst 
there  in  its  strength.  We  need  every  gift  of- intellect,  every 
attainment  of  ripe  and  practised  wisdom,  we  need  all  the  lore  M 
t^e  learned,  and^  all  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  most  devoted  saint ; 
but  the  learning  and  the  holiness  even  of  a  Henry  Martyn 
cannot  avail  to  do  the  full  work  of  a  Missionary  alone.  Xon 
must  raise  up  in  India  not  merely  godly  men,  but  tbe  Church  of 
Christ.  You  must  build  according  to  the  pattern  showed  at 
Pentecost,  if  you  would  build  for  God.  Only  when  in  every 
great  dty  of  Hindostan  these  poor  heathens  "  see  a  company  of 
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the  prophets  propheaying,  and  (a)  Samtiel  standing  aa  appointed 
over  tliem,"  only  tlien,  we  humbly  believe,  will  the  Spirit  of 
Gfod  descend  in  showerB  of  blcasing  on  that  parched  and  'withered 
land,  only  then  "  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  Saul  himself,"  will 
be  awed,  and  conquered,  and  won,  by  the  heavenly  viaion  of  peace, 
and  by  the  hymns  and  praises  of  united  hearts,  only  then  will 
those  millions  of  heathen,  in  God's  time  themselves  "  prophesy," 
and  that  dark  kingdom  of  idols  and  false  worship  "  stretch  oat 
her  hands  unto  God."  '  W. 

.    Piflh  W«ek  io  Lent,  ISfiS. 
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AK  OPENING  FOR  THE  GOSPEL  IN  JAPAN. 

Tbe  following  letters  appear  in  The  Spirit  of  Mianont,  of  Mircb. 
I'he  Missionary  Bishop  to  China,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Boone,  who  sendi 
them,  is  now  at  home  for  the  restoration  of  hid  health. 

"  Oranffe,  N.  J.,  Feb.  13, 18S8. 

Mr  DEAK  Bbotheb, — I  send  yon,  for  The  Spirit  of  Mivioiu,  ■ 
letter  from  an  officer  of  oar  navj,  written  from  Japan.  It  wu 
forwarded  to  me  bf  one  o(  my  Missionary  brethren  at  ShangbiL 
Tbe  letter  will  speak  for  itself;  I  would  only  say,  in  a  few  irords, 
why  I  wish  to  see  it  on  your  pages. 

Firit.  Because  I  think  the  time  has  now  come  to  call  the  attention 
of  tlie  Church  to  this  field.  By  tbe  recent  convention,  Americtn 
citizens  are  permitted  to  reside  at  Simoda  or  Hakodadi.  Merchinti 
and  others  will  be  thronging  thither  ;  shall  the  Missionary  be  tbe  ^ 
elau  of  the  American  ciiizens  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  ?  ^^ 
the  Cburcb  be  indifferent  to  this  dispensation  of  tbe  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, by  which  an  open  door  is  set  before  her,  through  wliich  sbe 
may  send  the  Gospel  to  a  populous  empire  ? 

I  trust  the  response  will  be  sucli,  from  many  quarters,  that  osr 
Poreign  Committee  will  feel  constrained  to  call  fur  two  faithful  meOi 
to  go  forth  at  once  to  tliia  field. 

My  tecond  reason  for  wishing  to  see  this  letter  on  your  pag«s  it, 
that  I  tliink  it  does  honour  to  our  navy.  I  rejoice  to  find  one  of  oar 
gallant  tars  calling  to  arms  in  such  a  cause  as  this  ;  and  to  listen  to 
his  testimony  when  he  tells  us,  'all  countries  mtut  be  opened  to'Gospel 
preachers,  and  they  are  opened  whenever,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it 
seems  good  to  Him  so  to  do.'  '  His  power  has  just  been  ezerciMd 
over  Japan;  and  the  opening  of  her  porta  signiBes  thiU  here  u  "* 
opening  where  Gospel  truth,  may  enter  wedge-like ;  and  thit  it  ^ 
cauee  why  He  turned  tbe  hearts  of  the  Japanese  towards  ua.' 
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Trasting  I  ahall  not  be  diMppointed  in  mj  hope  tbat  this  letter  will 
call  tbrth  « large  ehare  of  attention  to  Japan,  I  am,  m;  dear  bioth«r, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

W11.UAH  J.  Books." 

••  n.  a  Ship  PortMnonth,  Hakodaai,  Japan,  Oct.  2d,  1857. 
Ut  BBAB  Sir, — Aa  I  shall  have  many  letters  to  receive  and  to 
write  <m  my  arrivnl  at  Hon^  Kong,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  a  quiet 
tiDiB  which  we  are  enjoying  at  tliis  place,  to  make  op  for  yon  a  short, 
report  from  Japan.  We  sailed  fmm  Shanghai  on  the  22d  of  August, 
■ad  ihe  next  evening  we  discharged  the  pilot  ontside  the  bar.  Head- 
winds and  adverse  currents  kept  us  from  sncfaoriag  at  Simoda  until 
tbe  night  of  September  7tb.  The  character  of  the  land  and  scnl  mad^ 
the  ituDtrj  very  beautiful  as  we  approached  the  land,  and  every 
breath  of  air  seemed  to  be  loaded  with  invigorating  influence.  On 
incboring,  we  were  at  once  boarded  by  oSicers  from  the  shore,  who 
were  extremely  polite  in  ofiering  to  provide  us  with  everything  in  the 
w»j  of  snppiies  that  we  conld  desire  ;  or  rather  everything  that  they 
kid.  They  did  not  seem  inclined  10  keep  us  out  of  anything  that  we 
had  a  right  to  require ;  they  were  gentlemanly  and  polished.  Any 
amouDt  of  fish  and  tough  chickens  were  procured,  and  at  a  trifling 
coat,  ss  the  currency  has  been  placed  on  a  most  satisfactory  footing 
through  the  exertions  of  our  able  Consul- General,  Mr.  Harris.  This 
gentleman,  we  were  glad  to  find,  is  much  interested  in  his  work. 
Some  people  bad  expected  that  be  would  be  ready  to  leave  Japan  when 
weirrived  ;  bnt,au  eontroirv,  he  i^  wrapped  up  in  his  mission,  andseema 
irillingto  toil  and  toil  in  a  state  of  banishment  from  his  own  land, 
bning  » lively  hope  that  at  la^t  he  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  throwing 
wide  the  portals  of  Japsn,  which  at  present  are  only  ajar.  In  bis 
inlcnmirse  with  the  officials  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he  is  dignified 
ud  firm,  stickling  on  points  of  ctiqaeEte,  which  seems  to  raise  him 
hijb  ia  the  estimation  of  these  creatures  of  forms.  He  is  working 
HMdilj  and  surely ;  and  however  small  may  seem  to  be  his  advance, 
1  SKure  you  that  it  is  much  to  have  gained  anything  at  all  from  these 
pM^e.  He  has  been  alone  ever  since  July  of  last  year,  when  he  was 
lutded  by  the  Sao  Jacinto,  and  no  man-of-war  has  visited  Japan  since 
tlut  lime,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  her  show  of  forces  and  assurance 
oF  the  watchful  care  of  his  country.  In  spite  of  this  neglect,  he  has, 
^J  liis  personal  influence,  impressed  the  Japanese  Government  with 
919  importance,  and  has  gained  fiom  them  important  concessioRS. 
1^  two  Governors  at  Simoda,  who  are  hereditary  princes  of  the 
Aspire,  treat  him  with  distinguished  consideration ;  and  he  baa 
•Iwidjr  made  the  Central  Government  at  Yeddo  release  him  from  the 
<°B9tniat  imposed  upon  him  by  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
which  United  him  in  his  movements  to  a  circuit  of  sixteen  miles 
"ouod  Simods.  The  Government  has  acknowledged  his  right  to  go 
'benier  be  likes,  but  requested  hiro  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  fur 
*  bttie.  Ueanlime  a  correspondence  is  going  on  between  him  and  the 
^CHniDunt,  whici)  be  has  no  doubt  will  ultimately  lead  to  his  bang. 
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receirod  at  Teddo,  mnd  to  the  ratifimtion  of  s  eommerekl  tm^. 
The  important  conceanons  that  have  been  made  him  Utelj,  ire  of 
auch  a  character  as  to  afiect  directly  the  MissioDarj  intereats,  u  Ih^ 
admit  of  any  American  citiien  coming  to  Japan,  and  taking  up  hii 
reaidence  either  at  Simoda  or  Hakodadi ;  alao  anr,  American  eititea, 
Tiolating  the  laws,  ia  to  be  tried  hy  the  Consnl- General,  or  CoqbuI, 
according  to  the  custom  of  foreign  Conauls  in  China,  liiia,  ^ou  tee, 
is  opening  the  way  dearly  before  ns  for  Miaaionary  labonr,  and  ia  tin 
direct  irorliiDg  of  the  Almighty  band. 

The  Convention  at  which  this  eonceaaion  waa  made,  atipnlated  (Im 
4&  of  July,  ]  858,  as  the  period  after  which  it  ia  to  go  into  effect.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  for  any  one  to  move  to  Japan  before  that  tioM, 
And  when  the  Misaionaries  appointed  for  tliis  field  do  come,  th^ 
muat  come  prepared  to  spend  years  of  patient  waiting.  Tlie  Hi^ 
sionaiy  who  comea  to  Japan  must  remember  that  it  is  death  to  t 
Japanese  to  become  a  Chriatian  ;  he  must  remember  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Japanese  with  respect  to  Christians  are  confined  to  the  bitter  ex- 
perience that  they  had  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jesuits,  wbo, 
nnder  the  standard  of  the  cross,  attempted  to  wrest  their  terrilorj 
ftora  them;  and  he  cannot  expect  their  natural  pr^udice  against  tbem 
to  bo  overcome  in  a  day.  The  tradition  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesniti 
has  lost  nothing  in  being  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  the  children,  who  cry  at  na  aa  we  pass,  are  no  donbt  tangtat 
to  look  upon  the  Christians  as  beaats  of  prey.  A  Miasionary  in  Japan, 
having  a  right  of  residence,  baa  not  necessarily  a  right  to  boild  i 
church,  or  to  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  the  people.  He  would  not  b« 
interrupted  in  bis  own  worship,  and  the  community  of  Americmi 
would  meet  without  opposition  for  purposes  of  public  worship  ;  but  to 
preach  Chriat  to  the  people  would  not  be  permitted  at  this  time.  A 
Missionary  coming  out,  and  mahing  headlong  into  the  work,  witboet 
considering  secondary  means,  would  be  likely  to  do  a  great  desl  of 
harm,  and  might  not  only  put  bsck  his  own  cause  for  years,  but  would 
embarrass  all  the  political  operations  of  the  Coneul-General.  Bat  if 
men  of  tried  experience,  with  thdr  wives,  would  come  out;  uid  settle 
at  Simoda,  or  Hakodadi  (Simoda  much  the  most  preferable),  thef 
would  do  much  to  aid  the  Consul,  and  I  believe  they  would  meet  with 
as  much  encouragement  as  they  generairy  do  when  first  commencing 
operations  in  heathen  lands.  They  would  find  the  people  t«7 
anxioua  to  learn  to  apeak  American,  and  schools  woald  rapidly  be 
formed  ;  as  to  the  Gospel  of  truth,  they  would  have  to  be  cnnniDg  at 
serpents  in  their  way  of  introducing  it  At  all  events,  it  wiH  tike  a 
long  time  to  learn  the  langnaga  ;  ao  whoever  is  to  come,  let  hisi  ooaie 
OS  early  aa  poasible  after  the  4th  of  Joly  next  I  have  nnderatood 
that  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  is  of  great  advantage  in  leamiag 
the  language.  The  climate  is  like  our  own  at  home,  only  milder; 
(Aere  m  not  a  more  ktatthy  region  upon  earth  ;  no  fever*  nor  t^/unltij- 
A  Chinese  servant  is  c<Hi9idered  a  great  treasure.  The  fare  is  rice 
and  fish  i  now  and  then  a  chicken.  They  have  the  Irish  potato  at 
Bakodadi,  but  not  at  Simoda.    I  had  do  idea  of  being  able  to  miU 
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tbus  eneonngingly  wheo  I  left  Shanghai,  bnt  I  h&ve  been  most 
■greeabl/  dlrappoinled.  I  look  upon  Japan  with  peculiar  interep^  and 
iiDcerel/  h(^  that  men  of  tried  judgment  and  faith  will  be  Bolected 
for  tiw  worlc.  It  ta  said  that  the  Gospel  ahall  be  preached  to  all 
uaiioni,  so  that  none  shall  be  able  to  offer  as  an  excuse  that  the  Gospel 
dill  Dot  reach  their  lands.  All  conntries  mtut  be  opened  to  Gospel 
pifAcbere,  and  theg  are  opened,  whenever  in  the  providence  of  God  it 
iixmi  good  to  Him  so  to  do.  His  power  has  juet  been  exerted  over 
Ja[ian,  and  the  opening  of  her  ports  signifiei  much  more  than  a  aimpls 
wiliingne.'a  to  trade  ;  it  signifies  that  here  is  an  opening,  where  Goapel 
truth  may  enter  wedge-fike  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  whj  He  turned  the 
Wets  of  the  Japanese  towards  us.  The  religion  of  Boddha  is  ver^ 
pFcvalenl,  particularly  among  the  higher  classes  j  but  the  religion  of 
tlis  canntrj  is  the  Sintoo  n^ligion,  of  which  the  aun  goddess  is  the 
licad.  From  her  is  descended  the  Mikado,  or  Spiritual  Emperor,  who 
it  a  pappet  living  at  Miako,  a  flne  Urge  city,  near  Isaca,  wliich  is  a 
de.4Jrable  seaport,  and  which  Mr.  Harris  hopes  to  obtain  as  a  port  of 
Mirj  for  our  trade,  instead  of  Sinioda.  This  Mikado  b  supposed  to 
*ct  the  part  of  a  medintor  {see  how  the  natural  man  sees  the  need  of 
111  intercessor)  for  the  faithful,  and  is  too  pure  and  holy  to  condescend 
III  aught  mundane.  He  is,  in  &ct,  to  them  the  incarnation  of  the 
Uviiie  essence,  and  is  set  aside  from  the  world.  Wives  are  supplied 
biin,  and  a  large  household ;  the  men  of  hia  household  shave  their  eye- 
iJ^hts  nad  Gle  their  teeth.  Be  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  that  is,  ha 
W  ootliing  to  do  on  earth,  and  spends  his  life  as  best  he  can,  apart 
ffum  all  interest  in  the  worli.  What  an  atom  he  is  on  the  face  of 
'iie  plobe !  I  cat]  conceive  of  no  man  more  insignificant,  in  a  mathe- 
'ntiical  poinL  All  Japanese,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  religious 
l^iih,  lake  great  pleasure  in  being  admitted  to  his  presence  ;  and  the 
it^mpontl  emperor  makes  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
Tiiiiing  hia  spiritoal  brother.  I  have  given  you  a  short  report  of 
*'Ii>i  1  think  can  be  done  in  Japan.  Tou  asked  me  to  write  as 
tliinga  struck  me,  to  I  give  you  my  own  ideas." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  HURON. 

Toe  siatrment  in  onr  last  Number  relative  to  the  Bishop  of  Huron 
""•i  the  BectoTj  of  London,  which  was  extracted  from  the  Sew  York 
C'^inA  Journal,  is  corrected  in  a  subsequent  number  of  that  paper. 
iV  following  extract,  which  is  given  from  the  Colanut,  thus  states 
iiK  iDDouncement  n'hich  was  made  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  at 
^  meeting  of  the  Church  Society,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop. 

"ArtcT  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pnraned  in 
rtferencB  to  the  EfCtory  of  London,  and  as  to  whether  the  Church 
™i«ty  oftbe  Diocese  of  Toronto  now  possessed  any  power  to  present 
^  t  Bcctory  situated  beyond  the  limils  of  tliis  Diocese,  the  Rector  of 
^  JuM^s  roM  and  said  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  Bishop  of 
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Huron  to  state  to  tbe  Society,  that  praTionsly  to  leaving  England  he 
bad  deemed  it  his  Amy  to  obtain  legal  advice  for  his  guidance  in  thia 
■natter  :  that  that  advice  waa  to  the  effect  '  that  tbe  Chnrch  Society 
of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  was  not  entitled  to  pretent  to  Bectoiies  in 
the  Diocese  of  Huron,  and  that  if  the  said  Societj  ahonld  so  present, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  refuse  to  institnte,'  and  that  he  (the  Bisbt^  of 
Huron)  intended  to  act  under  the  above  advice. 

The  above  was  the  purport  and  main  object  of  the  commnn{c*ti<»i, 
which  was  felt  by  all  present  to  be  of  much  importance.  Bnt  aa 
before  this  stage  of  tbe  proceedings,  some  questions  bad  been  asked  as 
to  whether  the  Kectory  of  London  hod  been  vacated  by  any  fonnal 
instrument  of  resignation,  and  whether  tbe  Bishop  of  Horon,  in 
accordance  with  a  regulation  of  tbe  Synod,  bad  resigned  and  con- 
sidered the  Rectory  to  be  now  vacant ;  Mr.  Grasett  added,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Huron  had  also  ascertained  that  by  tbe  existing  ecclesiaB- 
tical  law,  the  Rectory  of  London  had  become  vacant  by  the  fact  of  his 
consecration,  irrespective  of  the  aforenatned  rule  of  tbe  Synod.  A 
reverend  gentleman  then  asked  whether  we  were  to  understand  from 
this  that  the  Bishop  of  Huron  now  repudiated  the  rule  of  the  Synod 
requiring  a  clergyman  consecrated  to  a  Uishopric  to  resign  any  pre- 
ferment previously  held  by  him  ;  to  which  Ur.  Grasett  replied  that 
the  Bishop  of  Huron  did  not  repudiate  the  rule,  but  that  ha  con- 
«dered  the  Rectory  to  have  become  vacant  by  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
law  of  tbe  Church  of  England  bearing  especially  upon  tbe  case." 


SYNOD  FOE  THE  DIOCESE  OF  HURON. 
{From  the  Nete  Tori  Church  Journal) 

On  the  27tb  of  January  a  very  important  meeting  of  the  Bishop^ 
Clergy,  and  liaity  of  the  Huruu  Diocese  was  held  in  St.  PauTs 
Church,  London.  Tbe  following  account  of  tbe  proceedings  is  taken 
from  a  respectable  local  journal,  which  devotes  much  space  to  the  acts 
of  the  new  Bishop  : — 

"It  having  been  announced  previously  through  the  puUicjonmals, 
that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron  would  yesterday  meet  his  clergy,  and 
lay  delegates  of  tlte  Church,  for  tbe  first  time,  in  order  to  tbe  adopting 
two  great  laws,  fraught  with  tbe  future  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
Church  of  Epglani),  in  the  new  Diocese  of  Huron,  via. : — The  esta- 
blishment of  the  'synod'  law,  for  enabling  the  diocesan  clergy  and 
laity  to  meet,  and  make  their  own  canons  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  here  for  all  time  to  come  ;  and  secondly,  the  formation  of  the 
Ciinrch  Society  for  the  Diocese  of  Huron,  separate  and  distinct  fnun 
that  of  Toronto — 

The  Bishop  and.  clergy  entered  at  ten  o'clock.  Tlie  Bev.  Henry 
O'Neil,  curate  of  Sl  Paul'*,  read  prayer^  after  which  his  Lordship, 
(^eigy,  and  laity,  partook  together  i^  the  Holy  Communion.     His 
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lordahlp  then  delivered  hte  first  charge.  He  briefly  Bt&ted  hit  reasona 
tar  not  being  consecrated  in  Canada — the  absence  of  several  of  the 
L'olDaiil  bisfaope  in  England,  &e. ;  hia  being  delayed  in  England, 
^itiog  the  neceesarj  documents  and  papers  prepared,  for  the  pa- 
leating  of  (he  new  diocese  ;  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal 
fuDd,  for  which  in  all,  he  proctired  the  respectable  sum  of  l,400f. 
He  clieQ  idv^ted  to  hia  having  appointed  the  Rev.  M,  Thomas,  of 
London,  England,  Secretaiy  to  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
!kiae^,  his  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  procuring-  of  n  fund  for 
theerectioD  of  a  Bailable  residence  in  this  city  for  the  diocesan,  for 
the  future.  The  secretary  has  tdready  received  from  different 
qaarter^  towards  the  erection  of  the  palace,  two  or  three  hundred 
paiiDd».  Hia  Lordship  then  closed  his  very  excellent  address  by 
Irusiing  that  their  deliberations  and  remarks  might  be  characterised 
tij  that  unanimity  and  Christian  deportment  becoming  such  an 
usembly ;  that  in  the  srrangemeat  of  their  laws  and  canons,  if  they 
^onld  err  throngh  nnwittiDg  neglect,  they  would  rectify  it  the  first 
opportunity.  He  would,  in  the  coone  of  the  meeting,  lay  before  them 
t  aeries  of  resolutions  for  their  adoption  ;  and  finally  be' hoped  they 
waald,  individually  (Bishop,  clergy,  and  laity),  look  into  their  own 
hearts,  and  see  the  objects  tor  which  they  had  come  together,  namely : 
ifae  farthering  of  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the 
mutual  benefiting  and  building  each  other  np  in  their  one  common 
iml  great  Mlvation. 

The  Bishop,  deigy,  and  laity,  having  dosed  proceedings  at  three 
Dctock,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  partaking  of  refreshments,  met  again  in 
St.  Paul's  schoolroom,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
tiking  up  the  second  subject  for  deliberation,  viz.  :  the  organization  of 
>lie  Church  Society.  In  the  evening  the  subject  was  taken  up. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  which  were  passed :  — 
1.  That  we,  the  Bishop,  clergy,  and  liuty  of  the  Diocese  of  Huron, 
l^lly  convened,  adopt  the  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  entitled 
'  All  Act  to  enable  the  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
u)d  Ireland  in  Canada,  to  meet  in  Synod.' 

^-  That,  pending  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  by  the  synod  at  its 
fint  nweting,  the  synod  shall  consist  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  of 
<!»  clergy  duly  licensed  therein,  and  not  under  ecclesiastical  censure 
"rfofUy  representatives,  as  hereafter  provided. 

3-  Tbst  for  the  synod  about  to  be  convened,  one  lay  represen- 
UI<T>^,  being  a  regular  communicant,  of  at  least  one  year's  standiog, 
utd  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  elected  from  among 
'^^  own  numbers,  by  the  members  of  each  congregation  duly 
t^guiiied,  who  shell  declare  themselves  in  writing,  in  a  book  to  be 
V^'nitA  by  the  parish  for  that  purpose,  to  be  members  of  the  United 
^|"<th  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  belong  to  no  other  religious 
KnomiDatiou  j  and  each  representative  shall  receive  from  theminister, 
»  duinmn  of  the  meeting,  a  certificate  of  his  election,  and  eball 
nmiinne  in  office  until  hia  succesiioil  is  approved. 
1-  That  the  first  meeting  of  the  synod  shall  be  called  together  at 
SO.  cxn.  K 
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Buch  time  and  place  as  shall  be  sppointed  hj  the  Btdiop,  of  irUcb 
due  notice  shall  be  given  throngb  the  dergj. 

5.  That  B  committee  be  appointed  bj  the  Bishop  to  draft  a  «n- 
atitution,  to  be  submitted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  synod.  SaA 
constitution  as  recommended  bj  them  shall  be  printed  and  dreultted 
among  the  congregation  previous  to  the  Easter  meeting." 

In  the  evening,  resolutions  Were  passed  for  the  fonnation  of  ■ 
Ohurch  Society  resembling  that  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  and  tlte 
Bishop  was  emt>onered  to  apply  to  Partiament  at  its  next  sesuon  for 
an  Act  of  Incorporation  for  the  Church  Society  for  the  Diocese  dT 
Huron.     The  correspondent  of  the  Church  Journal  thai  concludM;— 

"  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  new  Diocese  may  obtain  an  act  of  in- 
corporation  as  favourable  as  that  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto.  In  ont 
present  Parliament  the  Church  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  sort  of  Cboreh- 
men  that  martyrs  are  made  of  in  daya  of  darkness  and  persecnlioa. 
They  are  generally  of  '  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  jl  over  tta 
world '  stamp,  in  the  widest  latitude  of  which  the  phrase  is  capsbtfr— 
fair-weather  Churchmen,  who  inevitably  give  way  to  the  Jighial 
clamour  io  any  matter  afieCling  her  interest,  and  who  wonld  shrink 
with  horror  from  bringing  on  themselves  the  faintest  breath  of  no- 
populnrity,  if  they  could  avoid  doing  bo  by  sacrificing  every  rigbt  snd 
property  pertaining  to  their  spiritnal  mother.  The  three  most  earnwt 
and  faithfnl  Churchmen  of  the  last  Parliatnent — the  Hon.  D.  B. 
Bobinson,  S.  D.  Gamble,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Cameron — are  not  is 
the  present  Hous^  nor,  alas  I  are  there  any  left  to  fill  the  [dacM 
vacated  by  them.  To  the  exertions  of  the  two  latter  gentlemse, 
especially,  we  are  indebted,  humanly  speaking,  for  our  ecoleeisstial 
freedom.  The  Canadian  Chnrcfa  is  being  taught,  by  many  a  ssTers 
lesson,  not  to  put  her  tmst  in  prinoee  nor  in  any  child  of  man." 


MISSIONARY  PUPILS. 

Sn^— 'Ton  were  kind  enovgh  to  insert  in  your  last  number  a  pspsr 
which  I  read  at  the  Febmary  meeting  of  the  Society  Jbr  the  Propag^ 
tion  of  (he  Gospel,  on  the  su^ect  of  the  training  of  some  of  the  DXt 
promising  of  the  boya  in  our  I^uw^ial  Sdiools  for  atndeatsbipa  *> 
St.  Angastine's,  Canterbnry. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  on  one  or  two  oecasions,  and  objec- 
tions have  been  started  which  had  oocurrad  to  my  mind  before,  aad 
on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

Let  me  first,  however,  say  that  i  conceive  that  the  subject  will  gaia 

and  not  lose  by  discussion,  and  that  the  best  helps  which  any  one  cai 

.  at  the  present  give  to  the  project  is  to  state  the  otgeotions  wlnofa  ooenr 

to  his  mind,  that  they  may  \m  wetl  cansideted,  and  any  nsefal  sug* 

gestions  embodied  in  ^e  plan  before  it  is  bronght  into  operatiea. 

The  first  diffieolty  which  I  wosld  notice  i^  <Af  eori^  i^  at  w^ 
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hp  miU,  tutder  <Aw  arranffaaaO,  dtdart  AtmadMi  for  Mimaaarjf 
wort.  Now,  no  declaration,  or  soTtliiiig  approtching  to  an  engagfr- 
Bent  or  vow,  nould  be  required.  "  A  simple  ttxpresdon  of  a  wish  on 
tbe  pirt  of  nicli  a  lad  would  be  Bufficient,  if  united  with  a  oonjistent 
religiooc  bdiaviour,  and  a  probability,  in  the  judgment  of  tbe  Clergj- 
DUD,  that  the  boy  will  fulfil  the  inteDtions  expressed."  y/iij  was  the 
ige  Jonrteen  choeen  as  the  commencement  of  such  a  coorae  i  1.  Be- 
cause in  the  case  of  pupil  teadierg  that  age  has  been  found  hj  ezp^ 
none  to  aaawer;  2.  Beetuse  it  ia  the  age  at  which  auch  boys  would 
be  drawn  awaj,  by  ^prenticeihips  and  otherwise  to  secular  work ; 
ud  3.  fiecaase  fifteen  is  the  maximnm  age  fixed  by  the  Oxford  Board 
for  bojs  who  enter  f<v  the  first  examination  for  peraous  not  reaiding 
in  the  Univernty.  But  I  would  obaerre  that  fourteen  would  be  the 
tnioiinQm,  and  it  would  be  deeirable  thU  gtoerally  the  lad  should  be 
oeuer  fifteen  than  fonrteen. 

^j.  It  haa  been  ui^ed — Ferhape  many  of  thote  who  enter  on  tbe 
coniEe  of  truDJng  wilt  grow  weary,  and  the  money  of  the  Society  wiU 
be  waited.  Now,  it  ii  renurkable  how  ytrj  few  pnpil  teachers  lall 
Bkort  of  their  aim,  although  tbe  position  of  a  Schoolmaster  is  not  by 
mj  means  so  deBirable  as  that  of  Missionary.  The  truth  is,  we  foi^et 
what  training  does.  To  have  an  aim  in  life  will  bare  a  great  effect 
in  determining  our  course  towards  that  aim ;  and  if  thia  is  so,  in  spite 
of  tbe  veij  hard  work  of  the  pupil  teachers,  what  may  We  not  expect 
io  the  case  of  a  Mission  pnpil,  half  of  whose  time  will  be  passed  in 
tlie  qniet  of  the  Clergyman's  study,  and  who  will  have  a  higher  object 
tiWd  before  htm,  towards  which,  io  spirit  as  well  es  in  inlellect,  we 
ouj  hope  he  will  be  slowly  growing  ?  Again  :  this  scheme  was  pro- 
po«d  to  the  SooiUyfor  Iht  Fropagation  of  the  Gotpel  es  an  experiment 
™'T-  Tiy  ten  such  pupils.  If  it  succeeds  in  only  one  case,  you  will  not 
We  wasted  the  money.  If  it  succeeds  thoroughly,  give  this  voA 
oier  to  an  affiliated  Committee.  Can  any  one  say  that  now,  when 
nies  for  men  are  louder  than  cries  Us  funds  for  Idission  wo^— can 
in;  ooe  say  that  SOL  or  1002L  of  the  Society's  money  would  be  wasted 
in  the  experiment  7 

3d]y  Anotber  difficult  lies  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  man, 
Ine,  the  Clergyman  must  give  some  time  to  this.  College  tutors 
P^t  fnm  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  each  pupil :  the  Clergyman  must 
give  u  much.  But  then  CMisider  what  he  will  gain.  How  often  will 
Kdt  B  jrouDg  man  be  aUe  to  attend  and  t^e  the  deposits  of  a  sick- 
elab  1  How  much  will  be  assist  at  a  night-school  I — ^perhaps,  in 
^  lUla  years  of  his  training,  sometimes  reliere  the  Clerg^an 
•Jtsgether.  Will  it  not  be  in  his  province  to  read  by  the  bedside  of 
""^  of  tbe  many  infirm  in  every  parish  ?  I  feel  sure  tbe  parish 
pnest  «IU  gain  more  than  he  will  give  in  tbe  help  that  such  a  well- 
^i^ni  jmitb  would  be.  And  let  me  add  tbe  influence  which  he  will 
ttve  upm  the  pnpl  teachers,  and,  in  many  caeef^  on  tbe  school' 
■^  aiw,  cenBeethig  them  with  tbe  Colonial  CbJireb,  and  necea- 
'^^'j  interesting  tbem  in  Mission  work. 

4lht}r.  It  Ins  been  aaid  that  we  want  mu  of  tbe  very  first  claas  for 
Ti2 
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Missions.  Bat  tbe  Bishop  of  Oopetown,  ax  the  meeting  in  Much  rf 
the  Society  for  the  Propoffotioti  of  lAt  Gotpel,  uid  that  men  of  thii 
stamp  the^  had,  and  that  he  had  roanj  positions  For  persons  joal  of 
such  a  c1b58  aa  the  present  achems  would  ruse  np ;  and  what  is  tl» 
case  in  one  Diocese  will  be  in  others.  Indeed,  1  knon  that  it  is  so  in 
New  Zealand,  where  a  class  of  Deaooo  Schooknasters  is  at  present  the 
great  deBideratum. 

'  Ma7  I  add,  that  I  shontd  not  have  taJten  tbe  liberty  of  trespauing 
on  your  space,  had  not  this  plan  met,  aa  a  whole,  with  tbe  approTil  eS 
many — I  may  name  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  Archdeacn 
Abrahnm,  the  Warden  of  St  Augustine's,  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  H.H. 
Inspector;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the&ririj 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goipel  have  given  their  decided  opinion 
that  the  plan  is  w«U  worth  an  experiment 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  I  would  press  upon  all  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  Christ's  Church,  the  dnty  of  considering  by  what  means,  at 
this  present  crisis,  men  may  be  moved  to  Missionary  work.  Tnily, 
*'  the  harvest  ia  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 

Believe  me,  yours  tndy, 

CbA8.  £>.  GOLDIB. 
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At  tbe  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  for  tie  Propagation  of  (fc 
Oo^d,  in  February,  some  reference  was  made  to  a  Kafir  who  had 
been  preaching  in  Grahamstown.  We  extract  the  following  letter, 
which  refers  to  the  circumstance,  from  the  Anglo-African  of  August 
6,  1857  :— 

"UT  IHPRESeiOira   OF   THH  SET.   TTO   SOO^ 

Having  heard  numerous  laudatory  accounts  of  the  preadiing  of 
this  Kafir  Missionary  of  the  Glasgow  Institution,  in  the  Wesleysn 
Chapel,  in  this  city,  on  Sunday  morning  last,  from  the  21st  to  tbe 
28th  verses  of  the  Ifiih  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  1  became  impressed 
with  H  restless  desire  to  judge  for  myself  of  tbe  correcrnesa  of  these 
representations  ;  to  trace  the  hnmanising  influence  of  a  removal  from 
the  haunts  and  habits  of  infidel,  savage  life,  with  domestication  in  a 
Christian  civilised  community ;  and  to  note  the  efiects  of  a  liberal 
education  on  one  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  hut  an  unlettered  savage, 
although  sprung  of  a  race  distinguished  above  otbera  for  their  natural 
astuteness  of  intellect 

With  these  views,  I  went  on  the  same  evening  to  the  Independent 
Chapel,  in  l-Jill-street,where  the  reverend  gentleman  preached  to  a  veiy 
nnmerous  and  respectfully  attentive  audience,  on  the  sulfject  of  St 
PbuI'ii  b";ing  brought  as  a  prisoner  before  the  Roman  governor  Felix, 
and  his  wife  Drusilla  ;  as  recorded  in  the  24tb  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 
'  The  reverend  gentleman's  phyricat  appearance  did  not,  I  oonfees, 
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prepoBDcOT  tne  in  his  fRToiir  ;  for,  after  a  careful  ScrDtiny,  I  failed  to 
diKoTer  la  his  countenance  anj  feature  except  a  fine  forehead,  to 
indicate  intellect  ;  and  I  sought  in  vain,  in  bii  slight  and  ill  set  up 
person,  for  a  claim  even  to  mediocrity  of  distinction,  which  would 
pass  anchallenged  among  so  Sne  ■  race  of  men  aa  the  Gaika  Kiiflrs. 

Hia  manaer,  too,  of  bcginiiiDg  the  service  of  the  evening  itemed 
■brupt  and  deficient  in  reverentiul  awe  ;  while  hie  method  of  turning 
uTer  the  leaves  of  the  Bible^with  bis  arms  raised  liigh  in  the  air, 
struck  me  us  txring  both  awkward  and  ungraceful,  as  if  be  had  forgot 
the  oatural  grace  of  the  Kafir  during  his  sojourn  among  a  cIb;m  of 
men  noted  more  for  the  earnestnesa  of  their  theological  views,  sound 
comoion  sense,  and  intc^it;  of  principle,  than  exquisiEenees  of  polish ; 
while,  ever  and  anon,  a  misplaced  accent,  or  a  tone  redolent  of  the 
ridi  Doric  of  the  vale  of  Cl^e,  with  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  Scotticisms, 
Eufficieotly  attested  the  speciality  of  his  Alma  Afater.  Bat,  these 
minor  blemishea  apart,  I  listened  with  undisguised  delight  to  s  power- 
ful and  graphic  representation  of  the  first  celebrated  trial-scene  in  St, 
?tu]*s  history,  clothed  in  graceful  and  appropriate  langunge,  far  above 
tlie  standard  of  the  common  run  of  preachers  inflicted  on  the  Colonial 
Chnrch,  whetlier  True  or  Dis-ientin^  ;  and  as  he  warmed  with  his 
subject,  and  described  the  startling  effects  of  the  undutinted  Si.  Paul's 
preaching  of  justice,  lemperaiice,  and  the  judgment  to  come,  on  (ha 
guilty  and  venal  Felix,  I  recognised  in  the  body,  bent  slightly  for- 
ward, the  eager,  graceful  action  of  the  arniH,  and  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  pointing  to  the  curved  palm  of  the  lef^  while  the  eyes 
gleamed  like  coals  of  fire,  much  of  the  natural  and  impassioned 
ftoqaence  of  the  noble  Kafir ;  and  in  the  fervour  and  earnestttess  of 
his  concluding  appeal  to  his  hushed  audience,  not  to  put  off  to  a  more 
coDTeoient  season  the  establishing  of  their  eferaal  salvation,  no  one 
IxMStssed  of  the  slightest  sensibility  could  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
tneh  an  appeal  dwdt  not  on  the  Ups,  but  came  warm  and  gushing 
from  the  heart.  W.  C.  E. 

]b1jM,18S7.- 

Anotber  communication  in  the  same  paper  ssid  that  his  sphere  of 
liboor  was  the  tribe  of  Saudili,  from  which  he  was  taken  some  years 
fo-  We  earnestly  hope  that  before  very  long  there  will  be  oidaine^ 
DitiTe  ministers  in  the  Church  in  South  Africa. 


A  MISSION  IN  TEXAS. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  account  which  the 
R«T.  U.  Pratt,  of  Columbns,  Texas,  sends  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
ComniiUee  for  Domestic  Missions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  taken 
frwB  The  Spirit  of  Mittions,  for  February. 

"From  the  date  of  my  last  report  until  about  three  months  since,  t 
coDtianed  to  bold  moathly  services  at  Lagrange  and  Bichuiond,  and 
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Mtni-monthly  tt  this  place.  Brother  Dalsdl,  (^  Hoastra,  \jai&f 
TOlunteered  to  sappl;  Bichmoad,  thus  relieving  me,  Bt  that  time,  oT 
one  hundred  and  tneWe  miles  of  stsge  troTel,  b;  nigbt,  montfalr. 
This  relief  wu  very  opportune.  I  could  not  have  mode  another 
visit)  fOT,  just  then,  I  had  an  attack  of  nervous  debilitj  and 
rheumatism,  from  which  I  have  not  yet  whoUj  recovered.  For 
above  H  month  my  illness  conSned  me  to  raj  room,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  bed.  Before  mj  health  admitted  of  htbonr,  ws 
were  favoured  with  %  most  timely  and  acceptable  risit  from  brMher 
B.  S.  Dunn. 

At  the  time  of  my  attack,  there  were,  at  the  three  points,  nearly 
twenty  candidates  for  baptism — coloured  and  white  persona.  Aa  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  them,  mj  labours  among  the  negroes  have 
been  truly  gratifying,  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  beneScial  to  both 
owner  and  servant.  Bj  attending  our  services,  they  soon  acquire 
more  sober,  orderly,  and  attentive  ways.  At  first,  they  got  up  some 
as  strange  and  grotesque  'scenes'  as  were  ever  witnessed  in  a 
barracoon,  or  even  at  a  camp-meeting.  I  will  '  give  in  *  a  brief 
account  of  my  first  'experience' in  preaching  to  them. 

It  was  my  second  sttendance  in  a  coloured  congregation.  Every- 
thing was  novel.  After  having  talked  to  them  about  tventy  minutes, 
a  large  negress  'began  to  get  hsppy,'  The  getting  happy  spread 
until  most  of  the  congregation  were  in  motion,  shaking  each  other's 
hands,  and  keeping  time  in  all  their  movements,  to  a  wild,  plaintive, 
touching  melody.  Their  words,  equally  strange,  and  expressive  oi 
their  religious  feelings  and  sentiments,  were  'lined*  by  one  of  them 
with  whom  it  must  bare  be«i  original,  for  none  like  them  are  laid 
.  down  In  the  books. 

This  incident  is  related  in  order  to  acquaint  Churchmen  abroad 
with  the  religious  condition  of  thousands  of  those  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  our  population.  They  are  taught  that  if  they  can  only 
get  happy  by  singing  and  shouting,  it  is  all  that  is  required — *  they 
have  got  religion.'  This  delusion  is  not  confined  to  that  class.  It  is 
the  prevailing  belief  among  those  that  pretend  to  act  on  Christian 
principles.  The  great  mass  of  negroes  in  the  heAviest  cotton  and 
sugar-growing  regions,  are  almost  wholly  unprovided  with  any 
religious  privileges  ;  and  irreligious  white  men  of  intelligence,  dis- 
gusted with  the  absurd  performances  they  witness,  lapse  into  greater 
indifference  or  scoffing  infidelity.  This  is  the  sad  slate  of  things,  not 
among  heathen  and  savages,  but  among  a  people  at  your  very  door — 
a  people  who  speak  your  own  language,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  one  true  and  only  God. 

Whst  is  our  Church  doing  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  of  this 
immense  Uisaionary  field  ?  We  have  only  ten  clergymen  in  all 
Texas,  and  no  Bishop.  The  number  of  our  clergy  is  yearly  de- 
creasing, either  by  death,  or,  for  the  want  of  a  competent  support,  by- 
removal  to  older  and  more  favourable  dioceses.  It  is  a  dork  time  for 
the  feeble  remnant.  Still  we  will  continue  to  labour,  in  prayer  and 
fidtb,  fbr  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion. 
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Oar  population  is  inoreagiog  mth  alaoat  nnequBlled  rapidity. 
Other  Christian  bodies  are  growing  itronger  daily.  Were  it  not  for 
■heir  Missionaiy  spirit  and  untiring  zeal,  thouaanda  would  go  down  to 
their  ^res  without  vay  religious  privileges.  One  of  these  has,  I  am 
inrormed,  four  hundred  ministerB.  Labouring  within  the  same  limits, 
Jiniita  which  would  bound  forty  Connecticuts,  we  have,  of  Rectors, 
HiMioQuies,  and  Chapluna,  sU  told,  ten  clergymen  and  no  Bishop." 

Since  the  above  report  was  sent,  the  missionary  has  died.  The 
follawing  extract,  Irom  a  letter  of  January  20,  from  the  Missionary  at 
Si'gtiiii,  Texas^  will  ahow  what  the  work  of  «  Home  Missionary  b  ia 
(he  United  Sutes. 

"  Too  will  ere  thia  hare  seen  in  the  papers  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  ofyoor  Hissionaiy  st  Colambcis,  Rev.  H.  Pratt.  Bylooking  at 
the  list  Journal  of  our  ConventioD,  Bishop  Freeman's  account  of  tiis 
vork,  and  (he  kind  and  amount  of  that  work  as  it  appears  in  his 
rpport,  you  will  be  able  to  approach  an  estimate  of  yours  and  the 
Church's  loas.  A  parish  of  ninety  miles  in  length,  over  bad  roads, 
ud  ia  bad  weftther,  ia  too  much  for  one  man.  Of  course  no  one  can 
My  what  might  have  been  had  his  lot  not  been  so  bard.  Hie  disease, 
wiiich  attacked  bim  aboat  the  first  of  June,  was  from  the  outset  a 
"rang  and  unmanageable  one.  His  physicisus  did  nothing  for  him. 
The  difficolty  was  perhaps  chronic,  and  connected  with  a  long  standing 
indigestion,  on  account  of  which  be  had  been  obliged  to  leave  college 
•ii  years  before.     He  died  with  hic>cougb. 

About  the  first  of  November  he  was  urgent  I  should  come  and  see 
liiiD.  I  had  heard  he  was  sick,  but  did  not  suppose  liis  case  serioos 
■t  sU.  Now  I  had  a  presentiment  that  my  old  friend  and  classmate 
'as  in  danger,  and  st  once  broke  away  &om  many  olsiinB  on  my  time 
litre  to  »isit  him.  My  worst  apprehensions  were  realized.  A  few 
ffloothi  bad  wrought  a  great  change.  He  was  a  mere  wreck  of  his 
Conner  self.  And  it  moved  me  much  to  hear  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Wright,  at  whose  house  he  was  staying,  tell  how  he  repeatedly  got 
oni  from  the  Richmond  stage,  having  come  in  the  night  and  through 
the  "norther"  from  preaching  there,  so  cold,  completely  chilled 
lliroogb,  that  be  could  scarce  crawl  to  the  fire.  I  stood  by  his  bed- 
lide  and  toid  him  of  his  danger,  but  it  was  no  news  to  him.  He  spoke 
of  death  and  heaven  a*  he  would  speak  of  going  to  Richmond,  and  I 
^lieve  it  was  not  so  far  off  to  him,  w  so  hard  to  get  to,  as  that. 
'Vbtt  shall  I  readr  'The  14th  of  St.  John.'  And  the  tears 
*tre  in  his  patient  manly  eyes,  as  those,  0  so  fit  I  words  for  such  a 
aua,  dying,  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  In  my  Fsther'a  house 
ve  maiiy  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  Arise,  let  us 
V  bence  1'  And  then  we  had  the  greater  part  of  the  Visitation 
(Office  alone  in  his  room  tt^ther.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
i^sM  for  me  to  stay  and  see  the  end,  for  I  hoped  he  might  survive  till 
tpring.  At  his  request  I  went  to  La  Grange  and  preached  for 
^im,  November  2d.  He  died  on  8anday  morning,  December  13th,  ftt 
four  o'clock  .  .  ,  ,  It  should  be  known  to  his  friends,  of  whom  he  has 
iDBoy,  that  his  last  and  on/y  cares  were  for  bis  family,  which  are  left 
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in  a  poMtion  of  compantiTe  dependeooe.  HU  mother  i>  • 
the  late  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Ives.  Thote  detironi  of  knowing  i 
communicate  with  me." 


EXCUESIONS  IN  PALESTINE.— No.  IV. 

NAEAKETH   TO   IIBBBIAB. 
NUAHBTH — nHORAIU — AMOCIATIORS — lOBEOP     SKHJAXnr     Of     PIOLZlUIV-m 


r     HAOHinCI— MOmn     OT     SBATITDDXa—l 


Saturday,  June  ith. — Woke  tbia  morning  to  the  dreamy  < 
new  that  we  were  actually  at  Nazareth ;  but  felt  much  the  same  diS* 
culty  in  realising  the  momentous  fact,  bb  I  remember  to  hare  lelt 
when  I  first  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  and  Uount  Olivet  I  ban 
oflen  heard  it  said,  by  religious  men,  that  travelling  in  Palestine  mut 
be  a  sore  trial  to  faith.  I  cannot  think  why.  I  am  not  aware  tkit 
I  found  it  BO  in  any  degree.  Certainlj  the  associations  of  Jenualem, 
and  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  hare  a  kind  of  stunning  and  stupiij^ 
ing  effect  upon  the  mind ;  they  are  too  overpowering ;  too  large  lo  be 
grasped;  and  the  pilgrim  is  astonished  with  himself  that  he  is  so  little 
affected  and  realizes  so  little.  But  I  cannot  comprehend  how  thii 
should  afiect  our  faith  in  the  Incarnation,  or  the  other  mysterie*  of 
Cliristianity.  A  man  must  have  very  little  faith  to  start  with,  wbo 
couM  be  made  an  infidel  by  a  journey  through  the  Holy  I«nd.  I 
beliera  it  is  his  own  fault  if  his  faith  is  not  confirmed,  and  his  tote 
increased.  Tbere  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  sacred  localities  in  FaleatiiM^ 
that  their  influence  is  so  far  from  being  weakened  by. time  and  fsni- 
lianty,  that  it  is  deepened  and  strengthened  continually ;  and  tbef 
awaken  the  stronger  and  livelier  emotions  the  longer  one  is  converaut 
with  them.  So,  at  least,  I  found  it  to  be,  and  my  experience  is  oMt- 
flrmed  by  the  sensations  of  others.  Naaareth  is  not  so  overwhelmiDg 
as  Jernnlem  ;  the  events  it  witnessed  to  not  so  stupendous,  except 
as  the  Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word  is  under  every  aspect  so 
nnfalhomable  mystery.  But  the  mystery  is  more  under  a  veil  St 
Nazareth.  It  is  softened  to  our  gaze,  and  we  behold  it  without  being 
dazxled.  We  here  see  our  Lord  before  His  manifest  unction  for  Hi> 
office,  without  the  Divine  efi'ulgence  of  the  Transfigu ration,  or  the 
anguish  of  the  Passion,  or  the  glory  of  the  Besurrection  ;  as  HoriUo 
loved  to  paint  Him,  not  as  Guido  or  Bubena 

Oor  first  visit  this  morning  was  to  the  "  Fountain  of  the  blessei 
Virgin,"  well  and  truly  named  ;  for  here  it  was  that  "  the  higUj 
fuvoured"  was  wont  to  resort  with  the  daughters  of  her  pec^  wili 
her  pitcher  on  her  head,  to  draw  water  for  domestic  uses,  morning 
and  evening,  as  the  women  of  Nazareth  do  at  this  day.  Being,  in  fsc^ 
the  only  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  beset  night  and  day  bj 
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dw  ctaBonai  throng,  and  ficne  are  the  wnflicU  of  wludt  it  i«  tbe 
Mcoe.  Its  aoarBe  is  under  the  Greek  Qturch,  juit  without  the  village, 
vhence  the  water  is  conv^ed  bj  a  rude  aqueduct,  a  few  bundled  fee^ 
to  this  amaU  fountain. 

As  Nuareth  is  by  name  and  situation  thejlower  of  Israel,  so  itB 
woiD«a  are  said  to  be  the  beit-faTonred  and  cornel  test  inFslestiae:  and 
certiinlj  the  CbriBtians,  whom  we  saw  around  the  fountain,  main- 
Uioed  the  fame  of  their  village.  There  was,  too,  an  intelligence  in 
their  look,  and  a  modes^  and  frankness  in  their  deportment  and 
address  that  was  unusual,  and  therefore  the  more  pleasing. 

Ascending  to  the  tedj/  behind  the  town,  we  enjoyed  one  of  the 
BHKt  beautiful  and  extensive  prospects  tiiat  the  country  affords.  The 
xWjr  is  the  tomb  of  one  Nehi  Sajin,  as  the  Christians  hold;  but  the 
Moslenu  term  him  Nebi  Semfln.  The  raritj  of  the  atmosphere  ap- 
pears to  give  the  eje  a  telescopic  power,  ^et  we  did  not  dispense  with 
Mr  glasses  as  we  survejed  the  whole  conntrjr  from  this  commanding 
elevation.  Below  us  was  spread  out  that  mighty  plain,  the  great 
battle-field  of  nations  in  tbe  past — and,  apparently,  in  the  future 
hitioij  of  th«  world — dotted  over  with  villages,  reduced  to  small  white 
specks  by  the  distance,  many  of  them  still  retaining  in  their  current 
names  the  records  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  land.  Among  these 
was  Jafir  (now  Yafa),  the  border  city  of  Zebulun,  and  Taanach  (now 
fanuck),  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ihw  of  Siaera.  M^iddo  itself  (now  Lejjun)  indicated  the  source  of 
that  ancient  river,  the  Biver  Kishon,  the  course  of  which  we  could 
tnee  along  the  base  of  Monnt  Carmel,  whose  whole  range  was  here 
fall  in  view,  breaking  an  horiaon  formed  on  either  side  by  the  dark- 
Woe  waters  of  "  the  Great  Sea  westward,"  whose  waves  have  floated 
the  navies  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  of  Tarshtsh  and  Carthage  of 
Qrwce  and  Borne,  and  across  which  came  recently  the  red  cross  of 
^n^Uod  again,  to  atorm  the  proud  fortress  that  poured  deflsnce  from 
vonder  point,  when  the  discharge  of  her  iron  hail  was  silenced  in 
three  hours  by  the  thunders  of  the  British  oak.  To  the  north,  beyond 
t^w  ^sin  of  Sephflrieh,  was  a  low  range  of  wooded  hills,  on  w{iich 
^^  large  village  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  remains  of  a 
nunve  Roman  tower,  ond  over  the  hiils  we  looked  across  the  wide  and 
^■tfnl  plain  of  Buttauf  to  another  mountain  district,  in  which  were 
aioiled  tbe  twenty  cities  of  "  The  Dirty  Idmd,"  presented  by  Solomon 
w  a  SjpM-  a'S^pw  to  "  his  brother,"  Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  memorial  of 
*liieh  ia  still  retained,  after  well-nigh  3,000  years,  by  a  village  to 
vbich  the  name  of  Cabul  still  clings  wiUi  wonderful  pertinacity. 

Stfed  was  conspicuous  on  a  commanding  elevation,  al>ove  which  rose 
tU  hoary  head  of  venerable  Sirion,  cresting  the  sea  of  mouotains 
*ith  the  foam  of  his  perpetual  snow.  Bere  the  outline  was  continued 
bj  the  lofty  range  of  Gebel-Ueiscb,  connected  by  tbe  high  table-tand 
"f  tbe  old  Ganloniiia  with  the  mountains  of  Bosban  beyond  Jordan, 
■hick  we  descried  over  the  comely  crown  of  Tabor,  llie  Lesser 
■iennoD,  and  Gilboa,  with  Mount  Kphraim,  or  the  mountains  of 
Stiuris  on  the  south,  completed  a  panorama  which  the  eye  "  could 
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Dot  be  filled  nith  seeiDg."  Long  did  ire  lioger  on  thia  baigbtf  o» 
sciouB,  aa  we  gaeed,  that  all  this  glorioos  view  had  bueu  paintad  igua 
and  again  on  the  retina  of  Hii  eye,  who  for  thirty  yean  had  shown  a 
pattern  of  filial  duty  to  the  inbabiianta  of  Natareth.  And  when  «e 
deacended,  it  was  bnt  to  trace  His  fooutepa  about  the  little  plain  of 
Nasareth ;  for  we  could  not  donbt  that  at  every  atep  we  were  treading 
en  ground  consecrated  by — 

"ThoaobleuadfMi, 
Which  eisht«en  hnndred  jeus  ago  wan  luuled 
For  our  ndTOuUge  to  the  eunMd  tree." 

Beautiful  Nazareth  !  Thou  lorely  flower,  fringed  with  the  foliage 
of  thine  orchards  and  olire-yards,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  moaih 
tains — peaceful,  smiling,  happy  village,  the  thought  of  thee  ahill 
gladden  our  hearts  in  distant  lands  after  as  interval  of  years,  end  we 
will  bless  God  for  the  remembrance  of  tbee  1 

The  population  of  the  villoge  may  be  oomputed  at  about  445 
families,  or  3,000  souls,  of  which  number  are  120  families  of  Uosleou; 
160  of  orthodox  Greeks  j  sixty  of  Greek  Catholics ;  six^-fire  Lacini ; 
forty  Moroni  tea. 

We  bad  the  satisfaction  of  hailing  the  arrival  of  onr  long-lost 
ba^age  and  servants  at  seven  this  evening.  They  arrived  aafe  and 
sound  in  time  to  ensure  us  the  luxury  of  a  clean  and  peaceful  Simday. 
We  had  parted  company  on  Wednesday. 

Sunday,  June  5tA. — The  comfort  of  denn  linen  was  all  that  we 
needed  to  perfect  our  enjoyment  of  this  blessed  village,  and  this  km 
now  added  to  us.  We  bad  morning  prayers  in  our  lodgings  before 
we  went  out,  and  found  the  appointed  lessons  most  uiarvelloutly 
suited  to  onr  present  position.  Indeed,  I  had  oonstaut  occauon  to 
remark  in  travelling  in  Palestine,  that  proridentiol  adaptation,  by 
which  God  is  plesaed  often  to  reward  obedience  to  the  Church's  rule 
fur  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  seldom  that  I  followed 
that  rule  without  finding  a  blessing  in  doing  so.  Thus  oo  this 
occasion.  The  proper  lessons  for  the  Sunday  were  the  4th  and  5th  of 
Judaes,  in  wliich  Mount  Tabor,  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  river 
Kisnon  ore  referred  to  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  snd  the  second  lesson  for  the  filb  dsy  of  the  mon^ 
Bpoke  to  us  of  a  Sabbath  passed  by  our  Lord  in  this  His  native 
village,  during  the  course  of  His  ministry,  and  carried  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  perilous  ascent  of  Friday,  which  again  drew  our  mindi 
to  the  Collect  which  spoke  of  that  gracious  protectiwi  of  a  good  Pro- 
vidence there  extended  to  us  by  Him,  who  never  foileth  to  help  and 
govern  them  that  trust  in  Him. 

Thus  refreshed,  we  went  forth  to  enjoy  anotber  day  in  the  neigb- 
boarhood.  We  had  learnt  that  the  orthodox  Greek  Bishop  of  Plole- 
mais  was  now  in  the  village  {  and  as  I  never  let  alip  any  opportunity 
of  improving  my  acquiintance  with  the  dignitaries  of  this  Qiurcb,  I 
proceeded,  with  one  of  my  companions,  to  pay  my  respects  to  bin. 
He  received  us  very  courteously,  and  we  conversed  with  him  for  some 
time  on  the  affairs  of  the  Christians^  and  on  tha  sacred  localities  in 
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k  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  Eptsoopatfl  froio 
I,  but  faai  aow  been  vacant  for  some  time  bf  the  tranBlatioa 
of  in  ktc  Bishop  to  Bethlehom,  and  the  aSairs  of  tbe  diooeae  ara 
mder  ttie  direction  of  this  worthy  preJate.  Sucb,  indeed,  is  th« 
fiisbop  BeDJsmin,  formerlj  FnitosTncelliiB  of  Arabia,  ^ipointed  to  bis 
preaent  See  ia  1835.  He  is  almost  tbe  only  Bisbop  of  the  Patriarchate 
DOW  rerident  in  his  diocese  i  and  is  in  the  habit  of  Tisitiog  other 
dioceses  as  Exarch,  confirming  tbe  orthodox  in  their  failb  and  in- 
specting their  churches.  I  never  beard  bnt  one  opinion  of  him,  and 
that  most  favourable  ;  and  all  that  I  aaw  of  him  served  to  confirm  his 
title  to  it.  Me  had  come  from  Acre  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fbnoing  the  marriage  ceremony  for  a  young  man  of  this  village — the 
■on  of  Abn  Nasir,  tbe  disinterestad  and  pbilantliropic  Ecboolmaster, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson,  of  whom  more  presently.  We  resolved 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  and  a  very  inlerestiag  ceremony  it  was. 
Tbe  bride  and  brid^room  were  conducted  by  their  respective  friends 
to  the  church  built  over  the  spring,  which  supplies  the  Fountain  of  tbe 
Virgin.  The  latter  was  m  fine  handsome  yoang  man,  apparently  little 
mote  than  twenty  years  of  aga ;  tall,  and  well  proportioned.  The 
former  we  could  not  see  ;  she  was  completely  veiled  throughout  the 
wUole  ceremony,  and  with  so  thick  a  veil  that  I  question  whether  she 
could  herself  see  throagh  it.  Certainly,  she  was  effectually  shut  out 
from  the  intruding  gaze  of  others.  Bat  a  small  part  of  the  service 
was  performed  by  the  Bishop.  The  native  priest  read  the  greater 
part  in  Arabic.;  The  ancient  practice  of  crowning  the  "aer- 
vantB  of  the  Lord"  was,  as  tisual,  observed ;  and  the  exchange  of 
rings  reminded  us  of  the  practice  of  our  own  Church.  The  new- 
msrried  pair  left  tbe  church  as  they  bad  come,  not  together,  hut 
Kparalely  with  their  two  companies,  nor  did  tbey  meet  again  during 
the  whole  day.  The  shrill  cries  of  tbe  female  fViends  of  the  party, 
which  had  announced  their  approach  to  the  sacred  building,  accom- 
panied them  on  their  return  ;  and  that  peculiar  and  inimitable  afariek, 
which  answers  equally  for  joy  or  woe,  was  eohoed  through  the  village 
■t  inlervnls  during  the  day.  On  leaving  the  church,  we  ascended 
again  to  the  wely,  to  enjoy  the  prospect  which  bad  horded  ua  so 
mncb  gratification  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  quiet  of  the  peaceful  village  and  valley  of  Nazareth  was  sadly 
disturbed  this  afternoon  by  the  boisterous  merriment  of  Ibn  Nasir's 
fHendj.  The  whole  village  was  poured  out  into  tbe  plain  to  witness 
Sis  feats  of  horsemanship  of  the  young  men  j  aud  the  frequent  report 
of  guns,  wantonly  fired  to  inorense  the  noise,  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
tbe/mtona  of  the  Arabe,  was  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  feelings 
wlueh  we  wished  to  cherish  throughout  the  sacred  day.  In  the 
erniiog  we  walked  down  the  volley  to  tbe  Monnt  of  Precipitation,  to 
■Kertain  its  distance  from  the  village.  Tbe  difficulties  attending  the 
tndition  which  this  nnme  perpetuates,  are  stated  and  magnified  by 
Professor  Robinson.  We  walked  tlie  distance  easily  in  twenty 
minutes,  which  this  writer  stales  at  an  hour  !  And  although  I  do  not 
wish  to  affirm  that  the  tradition  is  free  from  difficulties,  yet  there  is 
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this  gre&t  difflcultj  on  the  other  side,  vhich  ought  not  to  be'  ovfr- 
looked  !  TJE.  that  if  there  are  in  and  around  the  modem  village  Hvenl 
precipices  suited  to  the  purpose  of  precipitation,  why  did  not  "the 
good  friars  "  fix  the  tradition  to  one  of  these,  if  they  did  really  invent 
the  tradition  at  all  ?  It  is  known  how  careful  they  aie  to  heap  up 
their  wonders  in  and  around  their  convents — it  is  one  of  the  chareet 
preferred  against  them — then  why  not  do  the  same  here  ?  why  forge 
a  clumsy  Gction  which  carries  its  own  refutation  on  the  face  of  it? 
But  might  not  the  fear  of  polluting  their  city  by  the  murder — for  tbe 
Jews,  we  know,  were  very  careful  to  avoid  ceremonial  deBlemeat, 
even  while  engaged  in  the  groaseet  violations  of  the  moral  taw — might 
not  this  fear  have  prevail^l  with  them  to  conduct  their  Victim  to  a 
more  remote  spot,  which  would  answer  their  purpose  more  eSectaiU; 
and  provide  Him  with  a  grave  likewise  ?  And,  indeed,  the  saercd 
narrative  does  not  Imply  so  much  haste  as  Dr.  Robinson  imagino, 
except  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  their  rage,  when  they  thrust  Uira  oot 
of  the  city  ;  for  it  is  said  "  they  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  Him  down  head- 
long." Nor  do  I  see  any  difiiculty  in  applying  this  description  to  tbe 
precipice  in  question,  for  the  city  was  built  in  a  plain  encircled  with 
mountains,  of  which  this  is  one.  On  returning  to  the  village,  we 
went  to  pay  our  respects  to  Abu  Nasir,  and  to  offer  our  congratulation 
on  his  eon's  marriage.  We  found  the  old  man  thoroughly  "mabiixit' 
We  made  inquiries  about  bis  school,  which  we  found  had  been 
abandoned  for  lack  of  pecuniary  support  from  the  American  con- 
gregalionalists  at  Beyrout  ;  but  he  tliuuglit  that  if  he  could  get  the 
appointment  of  British  Consular  Agent,  and  a  supply  of  monej  from 
the  English,  it  might  be  re-opened  with  advantage,  and  this  was  the 
string  on  wliich  he  harped  during  the  whole  of  our  visit,  and  .when- 
ever we  saw  him.  Poor  Abu  Nasir  1  we  had  been  led  .to  formavety 
different  estimate  of  his  character  ;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  he  is 
little  superior  to  his  fellows  in  the  care  he  takee  of  bia  own  private 
interests, — "  bettering  his  own  external  comforts." 

It  was  now  night ;  but  the  noise  of  them  that  made  merry  waxed 
louder  and  louder  ;  and,  indeed,  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  the 
climax.  We  found  the  bridegroom  sitting  in  an  open  place  in  the 
atreet,  with  a  long  line  of  his  companions  ranged  on  either  side  under 
the  wall  of  a  house.  Before  them  was  burning  a  lai^e  bonfire,  which 
alone  illumined  tlie  darkness,  and  gave  a  most  picturesque  effect  lt> 
the  grouping.  The  young  man  was  dressed  as  in  the  morning,  in  ■ 
waistcoat  and  loose  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
with  full  breeches  and  greaves  of  the  same  ;  but  the  interval  between 
these  same  greaves  and  the  red  slipper  was  in  curious  keeping  with 
this  handsome  dress,  presenting  a  bare  ankle,  not  a  little  soiled  with 
du«t  from  the  road.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  large  coloured  lorbaQi 
which  set  off  his  handsome  features  to  advuntage.  We  sealed  our- 
selves next  him  on  the  ground  ;  the  heaven  wa^  our  canopy,  and  it 
struck  me  as  a  singular  utuation  for  a  newly-married  man.  Bat  inT 
surprise  was  presently  still  more  increased.     The  loud  shrill  criM  <» 
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tbe  rii^nd,  the  fellows  of  Ae  bride,  wbo  were  bearing  her  company 
tbrODgh  the  streets  of  the  village,  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
at  length  the  party  appeared, — the  bride  closely  veiled  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, riding  the  same  sony  mare.  A»  they  passed  the  spot  where  we 
were  sitting,  the  bridegroom  did  not  even  rise  to  salute  her,  but  stitl 
retained  his  place.  Now  commenced  a  proclamation,  which  the 
Stentor  of  the  place  published  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  whole  village.  It 
was  an  enumeration  of  those  friends  of  the  parties  who  had  offered 
pKsraits^  anil  reminded  me  of  the  annual  commemoration  of  foundert 
and  benefactora  at  the  University.  All  their  names,  with  full  pai^ 
licolars  of  the  nnture,  value,  or  amount  of  the  contribution,  were 
ipecified ;  ftnd  these  details  were  followed  with  an  acknowledgment 
and  a  form  of  benediction,  which  wan  the  same  in  every  case.  We 
tlw  made  odt  offerings  with  the  others.  It  was  near  midnight  when 
tbe  bridegroom  left  us  to  convey  bis  bride  to  his  father's  house,  and 
there  we  saw  him  again  after  supper  ;  the  bride  was  then  unveiled. 
She  appeal^  to  be  quite  a  child,  and  was,  in  fact,  some  years  younger 
^n  her  youthful  husband  ;  for  it  is  the  practice  of  tbe  country  to 
laany  at  a  very  eariy  age,  and  the  espousals  not  unfrequently  take 
place  during  the  infancy  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties.  Having 
offered  our  congratulations  for  the  last  time,  we  took  our  leave  with 
a  hearty  English  cheer,  which  amaaed  them  not  a  little,  and  was 
meored,  and  applsnded,  and  followed  by  that  tinceaeing,  piercing  cry 
ftom  the  female  friends  of  the  bride. 

Monday,  June  Gth. — This  morning  we  paid  another  visit  to  the 
chnreh  of  the  orthodox,  in  order  to  examine  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
Ilie  building  is  not  remarkable,  being  of  the  same  character  as  all  the 
churches  of  this  country,  with  a  handsomely  carved  scre^i.  Od  tbe 
ntnh  ride  ia  one  arm  of  a  transept,  to  which  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of 
Meps,  and  here  is  the  spring,  with  a  kind  of  altar-table  built  over  it 
*iUia  rirealar  opening,  throogb  which  a  pewter  cup  ia  let  down  by  a 
Atia  into  tbe  spring,  to  supply  the  pilgrims  with  water.  The  source  ia 
to  be  leenby  removing  some  flags  in  the  pavement  of  the  chapel,  which 
*»  done  for  rae  on  a  subsequent  visit.  Through  the  influence  of 
Abu  Nasir,  who  was  with  us,  the  Greek  priest  produced  from  the 
tRuarcH  of  the  church  a  lai^  silver  cup,  which  he  attached  to  the 
cfaain,  and  we  enjoyed  a  draught  of  this  pure  sweet  water.  My  atten- 
^  was  arrested  by  an  inscription  on  the  cup.  It  was  in  Greek,  and 
I  wu  not  a  little  interested  to  find  that  its  purport  was,  that  this  cup 
W  been,  presented  to  tbe  Church  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Archimandrite 
^mI,  a  very  excellent  friend  of  mine  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Con- 
■Untine  tt  Jeruaalem.  It  had  only  lately  arrived ;  and  I  subsequently 
iMmt  that  it  was  a  thank-ofiedng  vowed  some  time  ago  in  a  dangeroui 
■Kkneu  which  overlook  him  in  tliis  village. 

It  wag  half-past  twelve  before  our  cavalcade  got  clear  of  Nazareth  ; 
ud,  unwarned  by  past  experience,  we  directed  our  servants  to  proceed 
to  Uonnt  Tabor,  and  thc^  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  summit  of  tbe 
MoiiDt;  while  we  took  a  more  circuitoos  route  to  explore  some 
■Koent  litee  in  .this  neighbourhood.     We  accordingly  proceeded  in  a 
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northerly  direction,  and,  emet^ng  from  die  hills  about  Nuinth,  de- 
eoended  into  a  Email  pltua,  a  favoarite  camping  place  of  tbe  Chrutian 
armies  in  the  age  of  the  Crusaders,  and  in  an  hour  reached  Sep- 
pbflrieh,  a  poor  village  which  now  represents  the  Sephphoris  or  IHo 
Oaasarea  of  ontiquitj.  There  is  nothing  remaining  to  mark  iu 
fonuer  importance,  save  a  fragment  of  a  tower,  apparently  con- 
structed in  the  middle  ages  from  materials  of  an  earlier  date,  pr^nUy 
Boman  ;  and  the  east  end,  as  usual,  of  a  large  church,  ibfmeilj 
dedicated  to  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna,  the  parents  of  the  bleacd 
Tirgin  Mary,  who  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  tbia  village. 

From  the  eminence  on  which  Sepph&rieh  stands,  we  looked  north- 
ward across  the  £rd  el  Bettauff,  a  wide  and  fruitful  plain,  on  tbe 
opposite  side  of  which  we  were  pointed  oat  tbe  village  of  E^ihi 
lienda  under  tbe  mountains  ;  and  a  tittle  to  the  right  (east)of  thi^ 
on  the  hill  side,  the  site  of  another  village  called  "  Kana."  This  list 
name  interested  ua  all  verj  much,  aa  account  of  its  probable  identitf 
with  the  Cana  of  Galilee  which  was  honoured  by  our  Lord's  Snl 
miracle.  We  descended  into  tlie  plain,  and  proceeded  towards  thia 
spot  j  but  we  soon  discovered  that  the  distance  was  too  great  lo  aUow 
us  to  reach  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  I  accom- 
plished it.  We  now  turned  to  the  right  down  the  plain,  and  followed  to 
old  road,  in  which  we  thought  we  ducovered  some  Roman  mile-sfoae^ 
obliterated  by  .time  and  exposure.  Leaving  Heshud  to  the  right,  we 
made  tbe  best  of  our  way  to  Kenna,  which  has,  of  late  years,  Bu|>e^ 
seded  the  site  which  was  just  now  mentioned  as  the  repreaentatiTe 
of  the  Cana  of  tbe  Gospel  Here  we  found  a  small  church,  and  ■ 
population  of  some  two  hundred  Mohammedans,  and  one  hundred 
Christians  with  one  native  priest.  The  church  occupies  part  of  the 
ruins  of  a  spacious  and  magniBceot  edifice.  It  is  not  au^ect  to  tba 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Naiareth,  being  a  peculiar  of  tbe  Patri- 
areh  of  Jeruaalem.  It  is  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  bnt  possesiei 
as  a  compensation  five  of  the  six  water-pots  in  which  the  miraouloai 
change  was  performed.  They  stand  one  on  another,  tbe  upper  one 
forming  the  font  for  Baptisms.  Tlie  sixth,  they  fa^  ua,  is  at  Cod- 
Btautinople.  I  don't  know  that  we  attached  more  credit  to  this  Ue 
than  did  Dr.  Olarke  before  ns ;  but  we  were  not  so  happy  as  thit 
celebrated  and  fortunate  traveller  in  discovering  among  the  ruins  *nj 
that  we  could  fancy  tbe  veritable  watsr-pots  of  Scripture.  At  a  shorl 
distance  from  the  church  we  were  shown  a  ruined  house,  whicb 
we  were  informed  was  the  house  where  the  marriage-tapper  was 
celebrated. 

From  Eepbr  Eenna  we  proceeded  southward  through  a  picturesque 
country,  prettily  wooded  with  the  dwarf  oak  ;  and  as  we  were  croesmK 
these  mountains  of  Naphtbali,  we  were  agreeably  reminded  of  the 
emblem  of  the  tribe  by  starling  a  couple  of  thcee  elegant  gaielles, 
which  it  was  always  a  pleasnre  to  meet  in  our  wanderings.  "  JJaphlbau 
is  a  bind  let  loose,"  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  written  pro* 
phetically  with  a  view  to  the  coantry  which  tbe  tribe  should  iohent, 
•a  affording  cover  to  these  wild  and  beautiful  f^nimuli, 
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TbesuB  had  now  set;  snd.uUount  Tabor  was  still  H»iie  distance 
before  do,  the  reminiscencea  of  Baca  began  to  rise  before  ns  in 
•U  tbeir  faorrera,  oa  we  pressed  forwani,  and  passing  through  the 
miaenbte  Tillage  of  Debnrieh,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  we  com- 
menced  the  aficent.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  ahouts  of 
our  servants,  ct  no  great  dislance  on  the  lower  pari  of  the  mountain, 
arreiled  our  farther  progress,  and  we  fonnd  that  they  had  pitched  our 
tent  here  on  account  of  the  difficult}^  of  getting  the  loaded  mules  to 
tlie  mmmit  of  the  mountain  j  and  we  discovered  on  the  following 
morniDg  that  thej  had  acted  wisely.  We  passed  here  a  pleasant  night, 
ths  hours  of  darkness  being  enlivened  by  hundreds  of  fire-flies, 
which  1  had  never  before  seen  in  such  numbers,  flothing  about  like 
dininutive  meteors  in  the  air,  and  leaving  a  bright  phosphoric  train 
bebiitd  them.  The  silence  was  not  bo  agreeably  broken  by  the 
thrilling  scrsatna  of  some  native  women  in  the  neighbouring  village; 
tod  we  could  ahnost  fancy  that  our  persecutors  had  followed  us  from 
Nuareth,  to  enjoy  the  malidons  pleasnre  of  annoying  ns  here.  It 
was  ttrenty  minutes  past  seven  when  we  reached  our  tents. 

Titaday,  Juiu  7th. — Again  thst  dreadful  sound ;  what  can  it 
mean  ?  It  wms  presently  explained.  AfW  breakfast  we  ascended 
the  moant  The  path  was  ateep  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  thick 
foliage  which  clothes  it  to  the  anmmit.  As  we  drew  near  the  top,  we 
etine  to  some  old  wells,  near  to  whicli  we  found  an  old  Arab,  sitting 
vilh  his  wife,  who  had  been  the  noisy  torment  to  our  party.  It 
wu  a  curious  story  that  they  told  us,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  a 
pnctieeof  the  Mohammedans  of  which  I  was  not  before  aware.  This 
Bedavi  had  a  favourite  nare  which  had  fallen  ill,  and  he  vowed  a 
•scrifice  on  Mount  Tabor  for  its  recovery,  which  he  had  now  come  to 
psjitnd  the  ahrieka  of  his  wife  were  an  essential  part  of  this  religious 
ceremcny.  He  anxiously  asked  us  to  point  him  out  the  sacred  place, 
the  spot  of  th«  Transfiguration  ;  hut  we  could  give  him  no  help.  We 
BOW  ascended  to  the  summit,  and  enjoyed  the  prospect  from  this 
■acred  hilL  It  was  much  the  same  as  that  from  above  Nazareth,  but 
vinied  not  Ae  least  interesting  or  striking  object  In  that  panorama — 
iMC  The  villages  of  Nain  end  Endor  appeared  dose  below  us;  and 
Debnrieh,  through  which  we  had  passed  last  evening  at  the  foot  of 
the  iMHDtain,  seeiBU  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  that  prophetess, 
th  wife  of  Lapidotb,  who  snnitiioDed  Bar^  end  the  anniea  of  Israel 
to  thn  place,  preparatmy  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaanites. 

We  found  extensive  rnins  scattered  about  the  hill-top,  whicb 
eihibits  a  plain  of  small  extent  These  were  doubtless  the  remains 
of  the  three  churches  formerly  dedicated  to  the  respective  represen- 
tuives  of  the  Law  and  the  Pro^wts,  and  to  the  Author  of  the  ever- 
Iwiig  Gospel  wiUi  whom  they  oommaDsd  on  this  bill;  erected 
U  the  suggeation,  as  it  were,  of  the  A|>ostIe  Feter :  "  Master,  let  us 
MU  here  three  tabernacles, .one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
fw  EUag."  We  also  diacorered,  among  the  tUck  brushwood,  coosideiy 
Ale  traees  of  an  nndeat  wall  of  massire  constructioD,  and  of  other 
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fortificatioRs,  whicli  probibljr  owe  their  origin  to  the  period  of  the 
Crusades. 

W«  were  about  half  an  hour  descending  to  our  tents,  luid  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  strike.  We  started  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
pursued  our  way  to  Tabarieh.  We  passed  Khan  et-Xujjar,  nod 
followed  a  road  which  lay  over  high  table-land  nntil  we  c;mme  under 
Gebet  Tubuh — the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  when  we  left  our  baggxge 
to  proceed  onwards,  while  we  ODraelves  diverged  to  the  left  in  order 
to  ascend  this  height.  We  were  now  on  the  battle-field  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Frank  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  :  where  the 
victorious  arms  of  Sultan  Saladia  broke  the  power  of  tlie  Christian 
host,  and  reduced  to  slavery  the  flower  of  their  chivalry.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  events  with  which  this  -hill  ie  associated  in  the 
annals  of  higtoryl  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Battle  of 
Haitin!  We  found  it  profltable  to  bear  the  former  in  mind.  We 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill  which  creeta  the  height, 
and  looked  down  now,  for  the  fir«t  time,  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberiaa;  and 
I  can  never  call  to  mind  the  view  from  Tell  Hattin  vritho'ut  marvel- 
ling at  the  accurate  and  tmly  graphic  description  given  of  it  in  the 
Christian  Year :  a  description  so  exact,  that  one  wonld  imagine  it 
must  have  been  written  on  the  spot ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen,  in  any 
book  of  travels,  a  description  which  voold  give  snch  a  precipe  idea 
of  the  pecnliaritiee  of  this  view  : 

"  Where  over  rocki  and  sands  sriie 

Proud  Sirion  in  tha  northam  skfea, 

And  TabaT"!  lonelj  peak,  'twirt  thee  and  nooli'daj  light. 

And  far  belov  GennewTet'R  main. 

Spreads  man;  a  mile  oT  liquid  pUn, 

{Tkovi^  ail  tttn  gatJitred  in  imt  tagtr  bound,) 

Tben  luuroviDg  clesTcs  jDn  palmj  lea,  ', 

Towards  that  deep  sulphureous  sea, 
Where  fire  proud  ciliea  lie,  bj  one  dire  aentenee  droimad. 
LandicapeoCbar !'  .... 
Here  we  sat,  a  Bible  was  prodnced,  nnd  one  of  our  party  read,  for     i 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  onr  Lord'a  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the       ,' 
prospect  famishing  the  commentary ;  for  the  flowers  were  about  us, 
and  the  birds  above,  and  the  dty  on  tiie  hill  in  the  distance,  bnt  clear 
to  be  seen ;  then  that  sea,  once  hardened  into  solidity  buieath  tbe 
blessed  feet  of  our  Lord,  called  up  assodationa  of  thrilling  intenfj 
*Dd  it  was  with  regret  that  we  ooromenced  our  descent  when  the 
approach  of  evening  warned  ns  that  our  destination  was  some  mile* 
before  us. 

wb^  """''ced  »  very  peculiar  feature  of  thia  part  of  the  country, 
nich  served  to  impress  its  character  vividly  on  onr  recolleotioo. 
nI»Jn  "^*'-*'«t  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  we  looked  down  upon  the 
■S.  Y^nno-aret;  to  the  south-west  of  this  was  an  ascent  to 
■outh  ^LS  *'  "^  ^^^"^  '^^«  t^i"  Horn  of  Hattin,  and  ■««». 
n-west  of  this,  another  similar  asoent  to  a  higher  tabl&Jan^  from 
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uliich  risee  Uonnt  Tabor.  They  present  tKree  stagea  or  plntfonnci, 
raised  one  above  another,  with  a  marked  line  of  Btepa  to  connect 
tbem.  We  passed  near  the  Stones  of  the  ChristiunB  (Hagar  en 
Xiaareh)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  twelve  remarkable  stones  aceord- 
iog  to  the  number  of  the  apostles,  *here  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thonsand 
"ith  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  flghee  in  the  wilderness  of 
Bftbutda:  the  grass  which  covered  this  pbrt  of  the  coumry  would 
fuRD  an  agreeable  carpet  for  the  multitude,  as  we  read  that  it  actually 
did.  It  was  pnst  simset  when  wa  reached  our  tcntn,  which  our 
servaats  had  pitched  on  the  sea-shore  close  to  the  town  on  the  south. 
The  dismantled  fortifications,  shaken  down  by  the  terrible  earthquake 
■  few  years  ^o,  but  which  appear  as  tbougb  they  had  been  battered 
bj  ^ot,  gave  a  most  desolate  appearance  to  the  town  as  we  rode  nnder 
the  waOa;  and  as  it  is  credibly  reported  that  the  King  of  the  Fleas 
holds  his  court  in  this  place,  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  a  clean 
domicile  on  the  beacb.  I  remembered  many  years  ago  what  A  deep 
inpreraion  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  his  bathe  iu  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
bad  made  upon  me,  and  I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  with  eagemees 
for  many  a  day.  Late  as  it  was,  I  could  not  resist  the  gratification ; 
and  it  more  than  Malized  the  description  which  had  90  forcibly  im* 
pressed  my  mind. 


Bcbftfns  anD  Not(»s. 

LtUn-i  to  a  Yimng  Muiionary.  By  the  Kev.  S.  C.  Mai.an,  M.A.,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  late  Professor  of  Classic  Literature  at 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  &c.  London :  Masters.  1858.  Pp.  72. 
Tbis  little  volume  consists  of  thirteen  Letters,  addressed  to  a  young 
Misgionaiy  supposed  to  be  going  to  India.  After  a  short  introductory 
kner,  there  follow  others  on  "  The  Calling  of  a  Miasiooary ;"  "  The 
Misnon!"  "The  Message;"  "The  Call;"  "  The  Missionary's  arrival 
in  India ^  "The  Missionary's  Position i"  "The  Missionary  on  hia 
Mission-;"  "On  Brahmins,  Buddhists  and  Mahomedana;"  "On  the 
I-angtiage  j"  "  The  Correspondence ;"  and  "  The  Missionarj^s  Charge ;" 
and  these  are  closed  by  a  letter  of  encouraging  counsel.  More  full  and 
[ixrticular  than  the  "  Addresses  "  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
delivered  on  the  "departure  of  Missionaries,"  and  less  systematic  and 
trliborste  than  the  Manila  ad  Miidonariot,  this  publication  occupies  a 
uafiil  position,  and  will  be  found  full  of  valuable  hints  by  any  one  who 
(xHitemplates  Lidia  as  the  field  of  his  Missionary  exertions.  A  treatise 
angtrering  to  that  celebrated  one,  written  now  more  than  two  hundred 
jeara  ago,  by  Thomas  a  Jati,  still  remains  to  be  written.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Uaian  has  done  good  service  by  writing  and  publishing  these 
letters,  wliich  are  not  the  less  valuable  because  of  their  familiar  style, 
snd  their  condescending  to  what  are  thought  common  suliTects,  such 
H  diet,  dress,  hours  of  study,  ftc. 

It  is  OS  mnch  aa  could  be  expected,  that  a  person  should  approve  of 
(hit  book  in  general.    In  the  miscellaDy  of  good  advice,  with  whioh 
SO,  CIXX.  N 
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H  abounds,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  ibat  we  BbouM  l>e  mble  to  give 
equal  asaeut  to  each  recommendation.  'Sot  sbould  any  MisaiiMwy 
preEume  upoa  fiodin^  here  a  eolutlcin  of  all  difficulties  that  may  occur, 
or  a  guide  under  all  tbe  complicated  circumatances  oi  bis  work.  We 
migbt,  further,  demur  sometimes  to  tbe  style  of  writing  in  whicli 
Mr.  Malan  indulges,  and  sometimes  to  the  matter  wbicb  be  has  intro- 
duced into  his  Letters:  e.g.  on  page  "J,  where  be  deprecates  "ut 
unusual  demonslFation  on  the  part  of  Miasionaiy  Societies  at  the 
present  time;"  on  p,  16,  where  the  "latitude,"  which  he  would 
impress,  as  a  flrdt  principle,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  younj 
Indian  Missionary,  might  be  too  essily  misconstrued  into  a  longer, 
cognate  word  ;  on  p.  54,  where  all  efforts  towards  the  conversion  of 
Mahomedans  are  too  summarily  discouraged. 

These  occasional  defects,  however,  do  not  prevent  us  from  tendering 
our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Malan  for  his  seasonable  and  exceUent  con- 
tribution to  our  Missionary  literature. 


Thrtt  Sermom  preaehfd  at  St.  Mary't,  Islington,  on  Sunday,  Tebruary 
i,  1858,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  tKe  Riffht  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India.  By  the  Bight 
Ber.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Wingbebtbr  ;  the  Eev.  H.  Vknw,  B.D.  i 
the  Rev.  J.  Hambletok,  M.A.  :  with  a  Preface  by  tbe  Bishop  <^ 
,  WiHOHESTEK,  Containing  particulars  of  tbe  late  Bishop's  Death  aod 
Funeral     London:  Seeley.     1858. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  sufficiently  indicates  its  contents.    We 

extract  the  following  passage  from  tbe  preface  : — 


in  his  tangaa^  tbrongboal  Ma  whole  U  . 

'  1  direct  thit  m;  funeral  be  as  private  at  piselble,  uid  that  a  plain  moral 
tablet,  without  ornament,  be  placed  in  the  walla  of  tbe  Communion  Table  ia  3L 
Panl'i  CBthednil,  and  in  Bishop'^  Calle^  Chapel,  at  Calcutta,  and  also  in  the 
Chnrcb  of  St  Hai?,  lalingtoti,  aimplj  recordlDg  mv  name,  lime  of  birth,  and 
period  that  I  wai  Vicar  of  lBl)ng;ton  and  Bishop  o(  Caicntto,  and  date  of  death,  aad 
nothing  more,  and  that  nnder  Uiia  ineociplioiL  the  fallowing  word*  be  engraven— 

Lnke  xviiL  13 — and  nothing  more.' 

It  was  with  the  same  words  that  he  coneladed  bis  fourUi  ordinatr  Tiailation 
at  Calcatta  in  Hay,  184S  : — '  I  would  earnestly  prar  Qod,  that  in  my  laat  mo- 
menta my  reason  may  be  continoed  to  roe,  and  that  I  may  die,  atterlog,  firom  1^ 
bottom  of  my  heart,  the  prayer  of  the  pnfalican,  'O  9tit,  buSaeurt  /uh  rf  df«pr*Ai(, 
and  tlut  of  the  martyred  Stephen,  Kipu  'Itja-Du,  Sifu  t6  wrtOiti  fim.' " 

In  these  sermons,  Bishop  Wilson  is  called  a  "  Missionary  Bishop. 
We  say,  with  all  respect,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  he  was  not, 
and  that,  with  the  work  which  was  laid  on  him,  he  could  not  be  a 
Missionary  Bishop.  What  is  meant  by  a  Missionary  Bishop  is,  a 
Bishop  who  is  himself  a  Missionary,  preaching  the  Qospel  to  tbe 
Heathen — the  head  of  a  body  of  Missionaries.  Miadonary  work  wiU 
not  prosper  till  we  have  such  Bishops. 
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The  Sight  Way,  the  Best  Way;  or,  A  Plea  /or  the  Weekly  Offertory. 

Bong  Four  Sermons,  fcc,  by  tlie  Kev.  Gborqe  Hunt  SjiiTTAif. 

London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  and  J.  Farker.     1858. 
0/fn'nj  our  Subttantx  a  Part  of  Holy  Worihip.     A  Sermon,  &c     By 

W.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Gazeley.     Oxford  and  London  :  J.  H. 

■od  J.  Farker.  1858. 
Ub.  Shtitak's  little  volume  meets  the  objection  referred  to  in  the 
Ptefoc^  "that  though  the  weekly  offertory  may  answer  very  well  in 
towns,  it  cannot  succeed  ttt  small  country  paTishea."  The  parish  of 
HsffkstTorth,  of  which  be  is  rector,  contains  about  IbO  souts,  and 
ibeie  are  no  resident  gentry  in  it.  Setting  aside  special  cSertorie*, 
ibe  Uigest  SQm  collected  for  ali  purposes  in  eny  preTlons  year,  is 
m  U  7^.  The  amount  in  1857  ia  251.  I2t.  S^d.,  and  the  increase 
hu,  by  God's  Uessing,  been  obtained  through  the  we<^ly  ofiertory  then 
first  tried. 

Ur.  Cooke's  Sermon  is  a  good  and  interesting  one.  He  refers  to 
ihe  Euecess  which  was  met  with  in  bis  former  cure  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  London,  and  the  ztal  which  was  shown  by  his  pariaiiioners  in 
obtuning  money  for  church  purposes.  He  is  now  engnged  in  raising 
1  fund  for  building  a  cburcb  in  an  outlying  hamlet  of  his  parish  in 
Suffolk.  We  bid  him  God  speed,  and  we  hope  that  this  notice  may 
pocure  him  some  contributions. 


J  Hutory  of  the  m-eaUed  Jann  ut  Church  of  Holland,  with  a  Sketch 
of  ib  earlier  Annate,  Sk.  By  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Mkai.e.  J.  H.  and 
J.  Farker.  1858. 
Tbb  remnant  of  the  old  national  Church  of  Holland  is  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Europe.  The  present  volume 
is  a  acceptable  contribution  to  Church  History.  We  have  not  yet 
read  it  through  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  great  diligence  and 
labonr. 


JioBTi.  Birington  bare  lately  published  the  Seport  pjtienied  to  the 
^iAopt  of  London  and  Winc?teeter  hy  ike  Committee  of  Inquiry  on 
Sunday  Trading  in  the  Metropolii ;  and  Practical  Tetiimonies  to  the 
Btf^U  attending  the  Sarly  Payment  of  Wage*.  They  have  also 
published  a  collection  of  sacred  poetry,  Edioet  from  Many  Minde, 
irilb  a  preface  by  Lady  Charlotte  Uaria  Fepys. 

Heura.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  are  now  publishing  the  Lenten  Sermont 
preached  at  Oxford.  "The  special  subject  of  these  sermons  "  (to  use 
tbe  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  very  impressive  sermon  od  the 
"  Bepentance  of  David,"  with  which  the  course  begins)  "  is  the  les- 
MM  taught  us  in  certain  lending  characters  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  to  repentance — true  and  false  convictions  stified,  and 
fading  in  destruction  and  despair ;— convictions  yielded  to,  and  becom- 
ing instruments  of  salvation." 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker, — (1)  The  late 
Bishop  Armstroho's  Ettayt  on  Church  PenitaUiariti,  edited  by  his 
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fellow^IftbonreT  in  faia  great  work  of  merty,  the  Rer.  T.  T.  Oaxtik 
(2)  ffisiorioal  and  Practical  Stmums  on  the  St^eringt  and  BMurreeHon 
of  our  Lord.  B;  one  of  the  wrilers  of  "  TractB  for  the  Chrietiiii 
SoasoDB."  This  description  of  the  author  will  be  sufficient  recommen- 
dation to  many  of  our  readers.  (3)  Lectures  on  the  LortTs  Praper,  Bj 
the  Rev.  Johk  Botlb.  (4)  Ifoie  on  Teaching  Pht/iioloffjf  in  the  Higher 
SthooU.  By  H.  W.  Aci^nd.  Well  worthy  the  attention  or  those 
whom  it  concerng.  (5)  Form  of  Prayer  which,  may  be  uted  at  the  Se- 
opening  of  a  Retiortd  Church  in  the  Dwceec  of  Oxford.  By  Authority. 
Thifl  supplies  a  real  waat 

Soenat  from  the  late  Indian  MiUinie$,  by  J>.  M.  (Mozleyt,)  con- 
taina  accounts  of  the  deatli  of  Captain  Burgees,  74tb  B.N.I., 
Lieutenant  De  KantEOw.  9th  B.N.I.,  and  Enuga  Cheek,  6lb  B.N.I., 
each  followed  by  a  short  poem.  The  profits  will  be  given  to  liie 
Delhi  Mission  Fund  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go^d. 


We  have  received  Part  I.  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Boot  of  Piatm; 
Oriiical,  Devotional,  and  Prophetical,  teith  a  prdiminary  J)i»iertalion, 
(Hodges  and  Co.,  Dublin,)  by  the  Rev.  W.  De  Buroh,  D.D.  It 
ia  published  as  a  prospectus  and  specimen  of  the  work,  to  be  fullovt''! 
by  the  remainder  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  are  ordered 
to  defray  the  expense.        

Indian  ViUagt  Life  ia  a  nioe  little  book  for  children,  by  Un. 
Weitbrecht,  the  widow  of  the  lata  excellent  Missionary  of  the  Chartk 
Missionary  Society  at  Burdwan.  Ci>pies  may  be  obtained  at  6d.  each, 
of  the  authoress,  at  No.  7,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.  C. 


Mesara.  Bell  and  Daldy  have  published  a  good  aud  seasonable  Tract 
(price  Id.)     Is  Marrit^e  teitk  the  Sitter  of  a  Deceased  Wife  Lawful  t 

Messrs.  Longman  have  pablislied  Oertrudc,  and  The  EarVt  Daughter, 
in  their  new  aud  cheap  edition  of  the  Stones  by  the  author  of  Amg 
fferbert. 


ta^olonfal,  ^onf^n,  ntU  ^ome  Nrtps. 

BUmUBT. 

Tbb  Bishi^  of  Nova.  Sootia  intends  to  commence  his  Western 
Visitation  in  Uay.  Salem  Cbapel,  which  the  Bishop  opened  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  at  bis  own  expense,  as  a  Free  Church  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger,  ia  going  on  prosperously.  There  ia  a  Sunday 
School  of  200  children,  many  of  them  coluurcd ;  the  Bishop  himself 
teaclies  one  of  the  clasaes.  His  sister,  Idisa  Binney,  lately  gave 
l,OOOL  to  King's  College,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  poor 
students.     There  is  a  great  want  of  Clergymen  in  the  diocese. 

Bialfop  Kip  of  California  has  lately  returned  to  San  Franciaco. 
He  was  formerly  Rector  of  Grace  Church  in  that  city ;  but  he  has 
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unr  nofmi  his  psrocbial  chBige  in  order  to  derote  himsdr  eolire]; 
to  the  oTeraght  «nd  MissioDBry  work  of  bU  vast  field.  In  his  l«tte» 
tolheVeatrj  hesajai — "la  tlina  severing  the  coonexion  which  bu 
existed  between  us  for  neartjr  four  years,  I  cannot  but  express  the 
giitifieation  I  feel  on  looking  back  on  the  past,  that  everTthing  in  our 
coDgregukin  has  been  marked  by  Uie  nost  perfect  harmony,  and  there 
art,  ttierefore,  no  remembrances  but  those  of  pleasure."  The  following 
rrinJuiion  was  unanimously  passed:-— "  Besolved,  That  yielding  to 
tbe  neceuties  of  tbe  Diocese,  whicii  claim  the  services  of  the  Bishop, 
Me  reel  it  onr  boonden  duty  to  submit  to  the  force  of  tbe  reasons 
whicli  impel  him  to  resign  the  Rectorship  of  Grace  Church ;  and  in 
accepting  his  resignation,  it  affords  as  plessqre  to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  his  moat  efficient  services,  which  we  trust  will  bring  blessings 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  bis  affectionate  congregation  «f  Grace  Church." 

We  hsve  seen  with  great  regret  the  annouiioement  in  the  American 
Church  papers  of  the  serious  illness,  from  paralysis,  of  Bishop  Potter 
of  PisHstLVAHiA.  It  has  been  suggested  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion 
ef  Ilia  liboar  by  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant-Bishop. 

Tbe  Church  of  tit  Anne,  Annapolis,  Masilamd,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  Snoday  night,  February  14.  A  large  sum  of  money  had  lately 
lie«a  expended  on  it  There  was  an  old  organ  which  was  consumed  ; 
and  V.  bell  of  noble  lone,  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  was  melted. 

Tiie  island  of  St  Helena  has  been  constituted  an  Archdeaconry, 
b;  the  Bishop  of  Cafetowm,  and  the  Bev.  B.  Kemptbqme  has  been 
tjipoiiiled  Archdeacon. 

On  Sunday,  Dec  13,  1857,  the  sum  of  lOOl.  was  given  at  the 
OSertory,  at  St  Bartliolomew's  Church,  Settler's  Hill,  in  the  Diocese 
of  G&AHAH8T0WN,  "  towards  the  endowment "  of  that  Church. 

Tbe  Bev.  Q.  £.  L,  Cotton,  D.D.  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Itijbopric  of  Calcdtta. 

The  passengers  of  the  steamer  in  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Caldwell 
tiiM  on  his  return  to  bis  Mission,  subacribed  the  sum  of  601.  for 
Edf7«ikoody.  

SocoTr  poE  PaoMOTJHQ  Chbistum  Knowxedge. — Tuetday, 
MarA.  2.— The  Bev.  Wii.  Short  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secietaries  reported  that  copies  of  the  following  Hemorisl, 
B^ed  by  liis  Grace  the  President,  had,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  9lb,  been 
[wwirded  to  her  M^esly  the  Queen,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  pRtident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
lit  £ait  India  Company : — 

"That  Ml  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
"le  Sodety  humbly  represents  tlie  great  importance,  in  a  religious 
V^  of  view,  of  the  increase  of  the  Kpiscopate  in  India ;  and,  in 
1**'tKnlaT,  tbe  Society  begs  to  express  its  hope,  that,  in  the  appoint- 
*™i  of  a  successor  to  Bisbop  Wilson,  provision  may  be  made  for 
"x^  re-aiTSDgeaent  and  subdivision  of  tbe  greate  diocM  of  Calcutta, 
utdfor  tlie  appointment  at  least  of  a  Bishop  in  the  North- Western 
PWiiKts,  and  another  in  the  Pui^ab." 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Society  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  wu  sttted 
with  reference  to  the  Memorial : — "  The  subject  is  now  under  tbe 
consideratian  of  the  Court  and  her  Majeatj^'s  Gioveniiiieiit :  and  ibe 
result  Bh&ll  be  communicated  to  the  Society  aa  soon  as  a  decision  sUill 
have  been  come  to." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo^ 
dated  Jan.  14,  1858:— 

"  The  foundation  of  the  new  chorch  at  Morottoo  was  laid  hj  me 
on  the  29lh  of  Inst  month,  under  circumstancea  of  more  than  usotl 
interest,  it  being  the  first  instance  of  a  natiTe  Singhalese  gentleaum 
undertaking  so  disinterested  and  costly  a  work  for  the  b«iefit  of  tbe 
entire  neighbourhood  and  large  population  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
resides.  It  was  quite  a  native  ceremonial,  yery  few  English,  beyood 
our  party  from  the  college,  being  present  Afternoon  service  wu 
first  solemnized  in  Singhalese,  with  a  very  full  congregation,  in  the 
old  barn-like  chapel,  prayers  being  read  by  the  Bev.  A.  Mendis,  a 
native  deacon  of  liiti  Society  fi>r  the  Propagation  of  ihe  Gotpd ;  imme- 
diately after  which  we  walked  in  procession  (o  the  new  site,  purchased 
by  the  Uodliar  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  parsonage,  and  bid 
the  stone  in  the  presence  of  a  large  amembtage." 

The  following  letter,  of  Dec  13,  1857,  from  the  Bishop  of  Gra- 
bamstown,  wns  read : — 

"  Your  letter,  informing  me  that  it  is  probable  that  another  gruit 
of  500/.  will  be  made  towards  tlie  Diocesan  College  here,  is  very 
encouraging  to  me  i  and  I  trust  now,  by  the  help  of  some  inoney 
I  hove  received  through  the  Society  for  the  Pr«pag<Uian  of  the  Oosp^ 
part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  College,  to  be  able  to  build 
a  school-room. 

With  respect  to  your  grant  of  3001,  for  school-cbapela,  although 
I  cannot  exactly  say  at  present  in  what  proportion  it  will  be  divided, 
ns  the  accounts  are  not  yet  come  in  ;  yet  I  can  tell  you  in  whit 
missions  and  in  what  buildings  it  has  been  expended. 

1.  We  have  a  most  important  and  interesting  Mission  work  no* 
at  St.  Mark's  Station,  just  across  the  Kei,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  H,  T.  Waters.  We  have  there  about  eighty  children 
committed  to  us  as  boarders,  and  supported  by  a  grant  from  lbs 
Govemraent,  many  of  them  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  orpharu 
from  the  famine.  Besides  these,  about  fifty  families  have  settled  in 
the  station,  and  attend  tbe  services  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  tbat, 
by  Ood's  blessing  on  the  faithful  and  zealous  labours  of  Mr.  Waleit, 
we  have  already  about  thirty  adult  candidates  for  baptism  there 
A  large  chapel,  estimated  to  cost  about  200^,  ia  being  erected, 

2.  At  St.  John's  Station,  in  Sondili's  country,  we  have  about  100 
children,  of  whom  more  than  half  (lifty-siz)  are  given  over  to  ut  for 
life.  I  may  observe,  in  pasdng,  that  for  the  support  of  this  most 
important  charge,  which  will  cost  us  (as  regards  board  alone),  in  thi^ 
expensive  country,  not  much  less  than  1,2001,  a  year,  we  have  no 
grant  from  Government.  I  hare  authorized  part  of  your  grant  heinf 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  school-i^apd  there. 
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3.  At  a  new  Misaion-BtaUon  on  tbe  K^hoon  (or  *Nxahani)  rirer, 
In  Umhalla'a  coantr/,  we  shall  have  about  fortr  or  &Aj  boarders 
before  long  (without  a  grant  from  Government).  At  this  atation, 
R  Khool-chapel  (in  wattle  and  daub)  has  been  bnilt  at  an  expense  of 
ibout  80iL 

4.  At  St.  Matthew's  Mis«oii,  among  the  Tii^ors,  on  the  Amatola 
Moaotaiiu,  we  ore  building  some  email  school  huts  at  an  ont-slation ; 
bot  u  these  are  of  a  teas  enbstantial  character,  they  will  not  be  built 
from  your  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  seyere  trials  to  which  our  Missions  have  been 
exposed  from  the  terrible  and  desolating  famine,  which  has  destroyed 
It  least  one-third  of  the  native  population  of  British  Eafiraria,  yet, 
through  God's  meri^,  our  Mission  operations,  and  especially  the 
spiHintl  work  amongst  the  people,  were  never  in  so  flourishing  a 
suie.  We  hare  now  openings,  of  which  my  lamented  predecessor 
in  Tiin  attempted  to  avail  himself;  though  I  cannot  but  feel  that  his 
touching  prayers  for  the  progress  of  Christ's  Church  here  are  now 
bdng  answered,  and  the  energy  with  which  be  formed  these  Missions 
is  now  bringing  forth  its  fruit,  though  under  circumstances,  from  the 
remtrkable  events  of  the  last  few  months  among  the  Kafirs,  which  no 
min  could  have  anticipated. 

Much,  as  regards  the  future,  depends  upon  the  use  we  make  of  the 
opportunity  now  gained  in  the  time  of  the  notion's  humiliation  and 
distress.  I  feel  that  these  children,  thus  entrusted  to  us,  the  charge 
of  which  before  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to  gain,  are  a  most  precious 
tru^  for  Christ's  Church,  and  I  feel  assured  that  funds  for  their  eup< 
port  win  not  be  wanting  from  some  source  or  other. 

I  will  write  to  yon  again,  when  I  know  exactly  how  the  money  is 
spent,  and  am  able  to  give  you  further  information." 

The  ram  of  15/.  was  granted  towards  the  completion  of  a  church 
U  St.  Philip's,  Trinidad.     

SociErr  FOB  tbs  Fbopaoation  or  thb  Gospel. — Frxdai/,  March 
19.— The  Archbishop  of  Cantekburt,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Fresei)t,the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Capetown. 
Leilera  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay  and  the  Rev.  Professor 
Bitieijea,  of  Calcutta,  giving  their  opinions  on  the  topics  of  a  memo- 
rial which  it  had  been  intended  to  address  to  Government  on  the 
subject  of  India.  The  proposal  to  send  a  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  Standing  Committee  for  consideration.  Letters  were  read  from 
the  Gail  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  EUenborough,  and  the  Court  of 
I^irectors  of  the  Honourable  Enst  India  Company,  acknowledging 
fnourshly  the  Society's  memorial  on  the  subdivision  of  the  See  of 
C^tta.  A  letter  was  read  from  £.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary 
sf  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs, informing  the  Society  that  a  very  eligible 
lite  hu  been  purchased  by  the  Sultan  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial 
Church  at  Constantinople,  and  that  directions  have  been  given  for  the 
coaiejance  of  the  site  to  the  Society.  Grants  were  made  in  aid  of 
Ihe  stipends  of  two  Missionaries  at  Gasp6  Basin  and  Sandy  Beach,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Quebec  The  Bev.  F.  Fleming  reugned  the  office  of 
Organising  Secretary  for  Manchester,  &c. ;  and  the  thanks  of  tlie 
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Society  were  voted  for  his  most  efficient  eervices.  The  Treaaurers 
presented  it  Report  showing  &  slight  increase  iu  the  So<nety's  income 
for  the  fint  two  months  of  the  current  year. 


St.  AnGDSTiKE'B  College. — (From  the  Oecational  Paper  o/MarcA 
20.)  A  few  weeks  lince  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  admitting  six 
Students,  and  on  Enster  Eve  we  hope  to  admit  about  as  man;  more 
oat  of  the  Probutioaers  who  now  remain.  A  larger  result  still  maj 
be  expected  from  the  increasin;;  Missionary  spirit  which,  thank 
Grod,  has  began  to  pervade  the  Church,  and  of  which  the  sUde  of  Sl 
Augustine's  will  be  a  pretty  accurate  index. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  Foorth 
Sunday  in  Advent,  1857,  snd  is  to  work  under  the  Dean  in  Cape- 
town. Now  that  he  has  sailed,  which  he  did  in  the^rancu  Bam/Uld^ 
on  the  4th  of  Feb.,  we  cannot  refrain  from  recording,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  connected  with  St.  Augustine's,  that  he  crowned  a 
most  anccesaful  College  course  by  passing  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
first  authority)  "  by  far  the  best  Examination  of  all  his  Fellow  Can- 
didates for  Deacon's  Orders."  May  the  bleasing  of  God  rest  upon 
him,  and  upon  all  thwe  furty  bi'Cthren  who  went  before  him  from  the 
midst  of  lis  to  their  respective  missions  I 

The  Borneo  parly  arrived  safe  at  Singapore  on  New  Year's  day; 
we  shall  give  Messrs.  Glover  and  Hackelt's  letters  in  our  next  Paper. 
They  and  Mr.  Chalmers  expected  Ordination  at  Eaatur. — Mr.  Scott  has 
been  recently  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  St  Ann's,  ia  the  Uiibamoit. 

Mr.  Mllner  sailed  in  the  Springbok  for  Graliamstown  on  the  ISdt 
inst ;  Mr.  Pollard  in  the  Niagara  for  Fredericton  on  the  30th  of 
January;  and  Mr.  Good  for  Halifax  on  the  I3th  ult. 

[We  are  informed  that  all  the  plans  suggested  in  our  last  Nnmber 
have  been  for  some  time  in  operation  at  St.  Augustine's.] 


RoMANisu  IN  THE    Maceitius (The   following  is   an    extract 

from  a  letter  in  the  Toronto  Echo,  of  February  25,  dated  Dublin, 
January  29,  1858,  and  signed  C.  M.  P.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
facts  staled.)  "By  the  way,  let  as  growl  a  little  into  yonr  Colonial 
ears.  Tou  know  all  about  the  Mauritius!  We  got  them  from  the 
French,  &c  kc.  Very  well,  they  had  an  Ecclesiastical  stafT,  which 
cost  them  3001.  per  annum.  We  took  up  that  auS  We  had  one 
Protestant  clergyman  there  paid  out  of  private  funds.  He  has  applied 
for  foor  more  clergymen  to  be  paid  out  of  same  funds ;  lately  we 
sent  a  good  Bishop  there,  paid  out  of  private  funds.  IJp  rise  the 
Romanists,  and  demand  from  Government  tliat  this  staff  shall  be 
quintupled  in  like  manner,  increased  from  15  to  75,  and  be  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury,  say  7,5002.  per  annum  I  What  think  you  of  Uiat, 
brother  ?  Moreover,  several  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapels  have  been 
raised  in  the  Mauritius,  all  called  'English  Churches  j '  one  at  Sl. 
Louis  cost  12,000/.,  a  great  part  of  which  comes  out  of  Protestant 
purses  I  You  say,  why  does  not  the  Lord  Bishop  complain,  or  appeal 
to  public  opinion  ?  Because  they  have  no  '  Echo '  in  the  Mauritius, 
no  independent  press.  What  a  blessing  an  honest  Proteataot  paper 
is  in  every  land." 
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THE  MISSION  AND  BISHOPRIC  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  is  nov  sevetiteen  years  ago  that  the  great  movement  waa 
nude  by  the  Charch  of  England  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
Colonial  Episcopate.  None  that  witnessed  the  scene  in  Willis's 
Booms  at  that  time  are  likely  to  forget  how  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  late  Bishop  of  London  led  the  way, 
tad  how  Clergy  and  Laity  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  good  cause,  which  should  plant  in  every  soil  the  tree 
»Mch  has  "  teed  witMn  ittelf,"  and  could  reproduce  itself  and 
"iUHnd"  and  so  with  God's  blessing  nourish  "the  BrftQch 
«hich  He  has  made  so  strong  for  Himself." 

There  is  no  telling  what  indirect  effects  for  good  flowed  from 
that  day's  work.  We  know  of  one  large  family  of  Socinians  ■ 
vtio  were  so  struck  with  the  indications  of  inner  life  which  it 
fave,  that  they  were  led  to  review  their  position,  and,  to  the 
nomber  of  twelve,  became  members  of  our  Church,  and  have 
fitea  one,  if  not  more,  to  the  ministry.  Many  others  may 
koow  of  similar  indirect  consequences;  but  among  the  direct 
effects  was  this,  that  on  that  day  was  signed  a  compact  of  amity 
between  the  two  great  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Church,  the 
Society /or  the  Prapagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fomgn  Parts,  and 
the  CkHTch  Miarionary  Society.  At  all  events,  the  fruits  of  that 
compact  have  been  evident  in  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  . 
*nere  the  agents  of  the  two  Societies  have  laboured  together  in 
harraony  and  good-will.  We  have  heard  Missionaries  from 
India  enlarge  upon  the  happy  and  friendly  terms  on  which  all 
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unite  to  carry  on  the  good  work  there.  We  have  oonelTa 
seen,  and  have  read  in  the  public  papers,  hoT  Clergy  of  botli 
Societies  in  New  Zealand  sat  in  Synod  for  a  whole  month,  and 
co-operated  heartily  for  the  common  weaL  It  is  of  this  Mianw 
we  now  propose  to  speak,  and  to  show  how  that  immediate  and 
firat  act  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Committee,  viz.  the  foundt- 
tion  of  the  Bishopric  of  New  Zealand,  haa  been  prodnotived 
the  greatest  advantages  to  that  Mission  and  Colony,  to  aj 
nothing  of  the  great  Melanesian  Misaion,  which  is  an  offshoot 
of  that  plant,  and  which,  were  all  its  circumstances  knon, 
conld  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  Befwmed 
Church.  Not  but  that  this  Melanesian  Mission  produces  nAa 
benefits  upon  New  Zealand ;  for  when  several  members  of  tbe 
Church  met  in  the  capital  city  of  that  Colony  to  devise  meani 
for  supporting  their  own  Bishop,  after  the  State  had  withdrawn 
its  grant,  and  when  one  person  proposed  to  make  conditions 
with  him  that  he  should  relinquish  the  Melanesian  Kfisiian, 
one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  land,  a  person  more  attached, 
we  believe,  to  the  Presbyterian  than  the  Episcopal  Church,  rose 
and  said,  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  say  one  word  to  hiadei 
that  great  work !  It  is  hardly  once  in  five  hundred  years  that 
God  seems  to  endow  men  with  such  bodily,  mental,  and  apiritui) 
qualities  as  our  Bishop  has  shown,  for  the  work  of  eTaugelizii^ 
the  heathen ; "  aud  the  cheers  that  greeted  these  words  &oa 
all  aides,  showed  that  the  example  of  heroic  self-deui^  asd 
enterprise  set  by  the  Bishop  had  moved  men's  hearts  to  tbeii 
depths. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  landed  in  his  Bioceae  in  the 
month  of  May,  1842.  When  Governor  Hobson  heard  that 
a  Bishop  was  appointed  for  his  Colony,  he  said,  "  What" s  the 
good  of  a  Bishop  here  P  yoa  want  a  man  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  country, — a  man  who  can  put  bis  knapsack  cm 
his  back,  and  walk  through  the  swamps,  or  swim  the  rivers;" 
all  of  which  things  the  Bishop  was  doing  within  a  short  timeof 
the  words  being  spoken.  The  very  first  Sunday  after  ho  arrived 
in  the  country,  he  preached  to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue, 
having  learnt  it  on  his  voyage  out,  with  the  aid  of  a  native 
passenger.     The  Maories  could  hardly  believe  that  be  had  oul; 

iost  come  to  New  Zealand,  and  fancied  that  he  must  have  been 
iving  a  long  time  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  This  earlf 
knowledge  of  their  language  was  the  key  to  the  native  heart, 
and  in  a  great  measure  acoonnts  for  his  immediate  influence 
with  them ;  a  fact,  the  readers  of  Dr.  Batson's  wondeifi^ 
narrative  of  his  preservation  for  twenty-foor  days  among  the 
Mahommedans  aud  Hindoos  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut, 
will  readily  understand. 
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Ferfaapi  die  best  way  to  show  the  good  effects  of  the  eit»< 
blbfamont  of  r  Biahopnc  in  New  ZeBUnd,  will  be  to  compare 
&e  prenovt  and  the  preieni  states  of  the  Mission  in  respect  (1) 
of  Schools,  (2)  of  native  Teachers,  aod  (8)  of  Ordination  uid 
ArdiidiBconal  VisitBtion.  We  shall  not  have  room  to  say  any- 
thing sboat  the  good  effects  prodnoed  on  the  Colony  and  £oglish 
tetUen,  snd  the  indirect  but  most  important  iuffuences  thus 
bnnigfat  to  bear  upon  the  natives  and  the  Mission  work. 

1.  School*. — Previonsly  to  the  Bishop's  arrival  in  the  Colony, 
the  Gospel  had  been  carried  throiif;hout  the  islands  by  the 
agency  of  the  Cfatrch  Mianonary  Society;  but  though  many  of 
the  fint  converts  bad  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  yet 
titcoiion  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  adults.  This  was 
done  advisedly  and  on  principle.  The  Church  Miationary 
Soeiely  have  set  forth  their  views  as  to  the  special  work  they 
vish  their  agents  to  carry  on ;  and  it  is  that  of  Evangelists. 
We  hsve  seen  Resolutions  of  theirs  discouraging  Schools  in  the 
wlier  stages  of  Mission  work,  sa  likely  to  keep  their  Clergy 
ud  Cstechists  too  mnch  at  home,  and  to  limit  their  a^ressive 
ud  preacfaing  duties.  Consequently,  there  were  but  few 
atttiupta  to  establish  children's  schools  at  the  Mission  stations, 
^e  hare  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  their  Clei^  to  the  Parent 
Society,  contrasting  unfavourably  the  New  Zealand  Mission  at 
that  time,  in  this  respect,  with  the  state  of  the  Schools  in 
other  Missions.  You  would  generally  find  several  yonng 
vomen  attached  to  the  Misson-house,  being  careMly  trained 
m  honsehold  ways,  and  partially  instructed  in  other  respects. 
Xo  Bcnrible  man  would  underrate  the  value  of  this  education 
m  locial  habits  and  rehgions  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
quite  dear  to  the  Bishop  that  it  was  his  duty  to  think  of  the 
oat  generation,  as  well  as  the  adolta  and  the  more  advanced  in 
Jem,  He  &It  that,  unless  eome  systematic  tnuning  and  teach- 
mg  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  infancy,  we  oould 
Bxrdly  hope,  in  the  next  stage  of  Christian  growth,  to  have  any 
mbstitate  for  the  fervour  and  zeal  of  the  first  oonverta  j  least  of 
»Il  coidd  he  look  for  a  fulfilmwt  of  the  Bidding  Prayer  "  lor  a 
^I^lfof  (native)  persons  duly  qualified  to  serve  God  in  the 
"""■"tiy  of  His  Church,"  unless  tbey  could  be  brought  up  in 
^  different  social  habits  and  modes  of  thought  from  what 
<^  in  their  own  homes.  Most  Englishmen  have  learnt  by 
">»  time  that  the  office  (rf  the  ministry  has  lost  its  preatige  and 
uthwity  over  men's  minds  in  this  country,  of  and  by  itself, 
|»d  fin  its  owu  lake ;  that  personal  character  is  indispensable 
™  Qtber  obtaining  or  maintaining  any  influence  over  the  flock, 
^laoch  greater  degree  does  this  feeling  exist  among  the 
"Mries,  Bs  regards  their  own  brethren,  however  much  th«y 
02 
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may  be  disposed  to  attribute,  d  priori,  all  good  and  great 
qualities  to  all  Euglisbmen.  But  among  tbemselvesj  if  a  numii 
to  gain  their  respect,  and  exercise  any  inflaence  for  good,  he 
must  be  their  superior  not  only  in  knowledge,  but  also  in  ooa- 
sistency  of  life,  in  social  proprieties,  in  sobriet)'  of  mind.  Thii 
could  only  be  looked  for  from  God's  blessing  on  regular  trainiDg 
in  Christian  habits,  on  the  inculcation  of  sound  principles,  and 
the  civilised  practices  of  English  family  life  from  the  earliest 
days.  The  Bishop  therefore  set  the  example  of  establishing 
a  native  Boarding-school,  to  be  conducted  by  some  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Clergy  or  Catechists  he  bad  brought  with  him 
from  England.  As  in  the  Church  MUrionary  Society's  Missi<ai 
stations,  so  in  the  Bishop's  College  and  School — no  one  can  eva 
do  justice  to  the  vork,  or  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  care  bestowed, 
who  leaves  out  of  sight  the  invaluable  services  of  the  wives  lA 
the  Missionaries.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Mrs.  Selwyn's 
influence  over  the  children  and  young  women  brought  under 
her  roof  was  such  as  cannot  be  estimated  by  external  or 
immediate  results,  any  more  than  the  present  work  in  Norfc^ 
Island  can.  lu  saying  even  this  little,  we  feel  that  to  some 
men's  minds  we  offend  against  the  rule  of  Pericles,  that  nt^ 
tiling  should  ever  be  heard  of  women,  "either  for  praise  or 
blame."  But  we  must  run  the  risk  of  doing  so,  if  we  wish  to 
give  people  any  real  notion  of  the  work  of  Missionaries  of  the 
flDglish  Church,  for  which  her  married  Clergy  have  great 
advantages  over  any  system  of  enforced  celibacy. 

The  almost  immediate  consequence  of  this  native  Boarding- 
school  being  established  by  the  Bishop,  has  been  the  formation 
of  similar  Schools  in  many  different  parts  of  the  Diocese,  con- 
ducted by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Clergy.  Among  these, 
it  is  due  to  the  Rev.  R.  Maunsell,  to  say  that,  concurrently 
with  the  management  of  a  large  institution  of  this  kind,  and 
the  general  duties  of  bis  Mission,  he  has  translated  roost  admi- 
rably the  whole  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Te8t»- 
ment.  We  are  thankful  to  know  that  the  work  is  now  being 
carried  through  the  press,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  the  course  of  this  year.  With  regard  to  the  Schools, 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  results  yet  awhile ;  but  no  English 
Churchman  now-a-days  can  doubt  both  the  duty  and  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  Boarding-schools,  in  which,  besides  a 
careful  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  and  Book  oi  Common 
Prayer,  the  scholars  are  taught  the  English  language,  history, 
geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  lads  are  also  instructed 
practi(»lly  in  agriculture  and  carpentering,  and  the  girls  ia 
houBehold  ways.  These  institutions  are  mainly  due  to  the 
Bishop's  example  and  soooess  for  several  years. 
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2.  Katice  "Hachera, — When  the  Bishop  arrived  in  the  Diocese, 
the  Idnd  of  catechetical  teaching  was,  aa  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, somewhat  defective.  A  knowledge  of  the  words  and  facts 
of  Scripture  was  nearly  all  that  was  attempted.  If  the  people 
could  read  the  irords,  and  repeat  the  subject-matter  of  the  chap- 
ter they  rend,  it  was  as  much,  perhaps,  as  could  be  looked  for 
at  that  stage  of  the  Mission.  The  Bishop  began  a  systematic 
course  of  catechizing  on  the  Scriptures ;  he  did  what  Arch- 
deacoT]  Berens  so  well  calls,  "  questioning  the  subject  in  and 
oat;"  he  illustrated  it  in  every  possible  form,  and  satisfied,  it 
Wijuld  appear,  the  Missionaries  themselves  of  the  equal  im- 
portance of  catechizing  and  preaching ;  for  now  throughout  the 
land  no  man  is  content  with  merely  pieachiiig  a  sermon  to  the 
naiites,  but  he  takes  good  heed  to  see  that  the  subject  is  made 
their  own,  and  digested.  But  as  the  Missionary  can  ouly  be 
ia  one  place  at  a  time,  the  real  worE  of  maintaining  the  Chris- 
tian religion  throughout  the  country  must  depend  on  the 
native  Teachers;  and  it  was  all-important  that  duly  qualified 
men  should  be  put  into  these'posts.  When  the  Bishop  arrived, 
they  were  generally  persons  iufluential  from  their  Christian 
ffinsistency  of  life,  or  their  position  as  chiefs,  but  rarely  from 
their  qualifications  to  teach,  as  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  one 
t3^  better  than  another  in  that  respect ;  he  therefore  adopted 
"  plan  that  has  been  followed  generally  in  the  Diocese  with  the 
happiest  results.  He  invited  the  native  Teachers  of  the  district 
There  he  hred  to  meet  together  once  a  week  at  his  house,  and 
he  then  taught  them  what  they  were  to  hand  on  to  their  flocks 
'^Q  the  Sunday.  Printed  papers,  containing  the  heads  of  the 
k>«OD,  and  appropriate  texts  of  Scripture,  were  given  to  each ; 
''id  in  this  way,  after  a  regular  course  of  weekly  instructiou  for 
^nie  years,  and  frequent  communinga  with  the  Bishop,  the 
Clergy,  and  one  another,  a  body  of  men  have  been  trained  up 
hv  their  several  Pastors,  who  are  certainly  superior  to  their 
brethren  where  that  system  has  not  been  adopted. 

3.  Ordination. — Something  has  been  said  already  on  this 
head,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  when  the  Bishop  arrived  in  the 
country  there  was  no  native  qualified  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  or  likely  to  hold  his  position  with  credit  to  himself 
and  the  Church,  or  with  benefit  to  his  people.  The  natives  are 
pecaliarly  sensitive  about  their  relation  to  the  English ;  they 
'ould  never  be  content  with  a  ministry  that  would  be  held  in 
contempt  by  the  English,  or  that  would  be  just  on  a  level  with 
themselves  generally.  They,  like  the  rest  of  us,  want  some- 
thing to  respect  and  look  up  to ;  and  if  the  first  Pastors  of 
^heir  Church  were  ordinary  Maories,  living  in  the  same  low 
'ocial  state  aa  them^jelves,  very  little  better  than  the  reat.ia 
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respect  of  attaimnenta  and  character,  the  office  would  be 
degraded  in  their  ejta,  and  incalculable  injury  done  fw  many 
yean  to  come.  Moreover,  there  was  a  greater  danger  of  stlf- 
coneeit  tainting  their  ministry  eren  than  it  doea  onrs,  from  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  people.  The  Bishop  tharouglilj 
understood  the  character  and  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  aod 
saw  that  if  he  was  to  do  his  duty  towards  the  native  Chunb, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  at  lai^,  be 
must  not  hastily  ordftiu  men  in  the  transition;  state  they  veic 
in.  He  saw  that  he  must  take  care  too  that  funds  be  prorided 
for  supporting  the  Clergy  without  their  being  obliged  to  -wott 
like  day-labourers  for  their  subsistence,  and  so  introduce  the 
dangerous  principle  that  a  clei^man's  duties  were  confined  to 
Sunday  services.  The  native  must  be  taught  to  give  and  tu 
expect  the  devotion  of  every  day  to  the  work  of  the  ministi;, 
the  teaching  of  the  children,  the  visiting  of  the  sick  and  the 
mourner,  the  training  of  the  outlying  teachers.  Where  were 
the  funds  to  come  from  for  all  this?  The  Church  Mit»ioivni 
Society  and  its  authorities  were  unwilling  to  provide  them.  Tlie 
natives  themselves  could  hardly  be  expected  to  maintain  thai 
Clei^  at  present.  We  know  that  in  England  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  get  a  flock  to  maintain  their  pastor.  In  the 
colonies  the  settlers  are  learning  this  duty,  and  fairly  respond 
to  the  call.  But  who  could  expect  a  native  population  of  paupeis 
to  do  such  a  thing?  It  has  been  tried,  and  failed.  The  present 
and  last  Governors  have,  in  their  public  and  private  capacitiei, 
helped  considerably  to  lighten  the  difficulty  of  providing  an 
income  for  a  few  native  pastors ;  and  the  Bishop  has  devoteid  to 
this  object  some  of  the  fiinds  placed  at  his  disposal  by  friends 
in  England.  But  all  these  other  difficulties  have  to  be  met — & 
long  training  from  childhood,  a  proper  qualification,  spiritattl, 
moral  uid  intellectual,  and  a  social  itatut.  By  d^rees  the 
harvest  is  beginning  to  show  itself;  and  the  Bishop  is  reaping 
the  crop  he  has  sown.  He  has  ordained  two,  if  not  three,  native 
deacons ;  one  of  whom  had  been  under  Archdeacon  Had&eld's 
eye  and  training  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  another  has  been 
with  the  Bishop  from  about  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty ;  and 
the  third,  who  either  has  been,  or  is  to  be  ordained  this  year, 
has  been  with  him  from  childhood.  Two  of  them  had  also  the 
advantage  of  having  been  of  late  carefully  prepared  and  ob- 
served by  the  Kev.  Q.  A.  Kissling,  one  of  the  Church  Mittionary 
Society't  Clergy,  who  now  specisJly  attends  to  this  work,  sad 
has  several  other  candidates  under  his  roof;  their  wives  and 
famihes  meanwhile  having  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Kisaling's  notheriy 
care  and  instruction. 
Again,  any  one  that  kaows  the  real  state  <^  colonisation  in 
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Xetr  Zealsad,  and  sees  how  the  Engliaii  are  mixed  ap  now  with 
the  Maories  all  along  the  coast,  and  the  relation  in  which  the 
native  clergyman  will  be  placed  towards  both  races,  as  referee 
tmd  peacemaker,  will  allow  that  the  Bishop  has  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  being  very  cautious  as  to  the  men  whom  he  ordains. 

Hera  it  ahoold  be  finally  obaerred,  that  as  the  work  of  the 
native  Chur^  is  mainly  conducted  by  native  Teachers,  native 
Deacons,  and  English  Catechists,  some  of  whom  have  been  only 
ordained  to  the  Diaconate,  the  Sishop  has  bad  to  see  that  every 
part  of  the  Diocese  be  dnly  visited  by  persons  in  Priests'  orders, 
for  the  admiiustration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  general 
luperintendence.  This  has  been  effected  mainly  by  the  CAurch 
Mitatmary  Society  allowing  an  extra  grant  to  each  of  the 
Archdeacons  of  their  body,  for  the  expreas  purpose,  we  believe, 
of  enabling  them  to  visit  all  the  stations  held  by  Deacons ;  and 
each  Missionary  in  Priests'  orders  visits  the  parishes  of  his  own 
digtriGt,'for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  several 
times  a  year.  As  it  has  been  sometimes  said  in  England  that 
this  was  not  properly  done,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  as  far 
u  an  obeervation  of  some  years  extends,  those  Missionaries  and 
Arcbdeaoona  fulfil  their  charges  in  .a  faithiul  and  oonscientiona 
■pirit. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
e<tablishmetit  of  the  Biaboprio  in  New  Zealand,  that  firat  act  of 
the  Colonial  Episcopacy  Committee,  has  been  productive  of 
Erreat  advantages  to  the  natives,  to  the  Miaaionaries,  to  the 
EagUah  colonists,  and  to  the  isles  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Not 
that  we  pretend  in  this  short  space  to  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject; bat  sufficient  has  been  said  probably  to  satisfy  reasonable 
men  that  the  extenaion  of  the  Episcopate  is  not  only  right  in 
principle,  but,  as  for  as  this  instance  goes  to  show,  most  effective 
in  opostion.  C.  3.  A. 


THE  JERUSALEM  MISSION. 
It  is  with  no  kind  of  satisfaction  that  we  Hod  ourselves  com- 
)>tlled  to  advert  to  the  recent  troubles  connected  with  the 
Jerotalcta  Mission,  so  scandalous,  in  eveiy  view,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  &om  which  it  emanated,  so  disastrous  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  various  forma  of  faith  or  unbelief,  in  the 
midst  of  which  these  strange  scenes  have  been  enacted.  We 
should,  however,  be  wanting  in  our  duty,  and  false  to  our  pro- 
fcHioo,  were  we  to  fwl  to  chronicle  these  events,  and  to  deduce 
from  them  such  lessons  as  they  seem  to  suggest,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  their  recurrence. 
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We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  sammaty  statement  of  the 
jacts  of  the  case,  which  have  been  much  mystified  and  mis- 
represented in  the  public  papers  ;  but  in  order  to  render  our 
account  more  intelligible,  we  shall  preface  it  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  dramatis  pertonm,  whose  names  have  been  brought  most 
prominently  forward  in  connexion  with  this  unhappy  busiaess. 

On  the  one  side,  then,  we  have  Bishop  Gobat,  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan,  and  Dr.  Bosen ;  on  the  other,  Simeon  Bosenthal,  in  con- 
nexion with  whom  Mr.  fiergheim'a  name  has  been  very  onaeces- 
sarily  and  unfairly  introduced,  and  Mr.  Finn. 

Dr.  Gobat,  who  first  became  known  in  England  from  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  operations  in  Abys- 
sinia, and,  as  the  author  of  a  Journal  of  his  Missionary  labours  in 
that  country,  was  vice-principal  of  the  Malta  Protestant  College, 
when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Prussian  Qoveroment  as  second 
Anglican  Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  consecrated  at  Lambeth  in 
1846,  after  having  retracted,  or  explained  in  an  orthodd^  sense, 
some  passages  in  his  Journal  of  a  questionable,  not  to  aay 
hereti(»l,  complexion.  His  nationality  is  as  doubtful  as  hu 
theology.  He  is  generally  reputed  to  be  a  Swiss,  and  to  have 
been  bom  at  B&le ;  but  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  he  had 
been  naturalised  before  his  consecration,  and  so  became  a 
British  subject.  His  late  claim  of  Prussian  protection  tend»to 
discredit  both  these  hypotheses,  and  most  be  set  down  aa  one  c^ 
the  perplexities  of  this  extraordinary  case. 

Dr.  Macgowan  was  formerly  a  medical  man  of  considerable 
eminence  at  Exeter,  where  he  gained  some  notoriety,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  assize  visit  of  the  judges  during  his  m&yt»alty. 
He  went  out  to  Jerusalem  with  Bishop  Alexander  in  1841,  as 
head  of  the  medical  department,  and  has  since  resided  in  that 
city,  where  he  has  established  a  hospital,  which  has  been  jnatly 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  successful  part  of  the  Jews' 
Society's  operations. 

Of  Dr.  Bosen  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Scbultz,  as  Prussian  Consul  At  Jemsalem, 
on  the  lamented  death  of  that  amiable  and  talented  joung  man, 
Ivith  whom  he  was  connected,  we  belieye,  both  by  affinity  and 
office. 

Ou  the  other  side  we  have  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Finn, 
formerly  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Aberdeen ;  the  sole  ground 
on  which  the  Record  faaaes  its  absurd  charge  of  sympathy  with 
Tractariauiam  1  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Finn  belongs  to  the  same 
theological  school  as  his  father-  in-law.  Dr.  M'Caul,  against  whom 
also  a  calumny  has  been  invented,  which  it  may  be  well  to  dis- 
pose of  in  passing.  Dr.  M'Caul  has  been  represented  as  a 
disappointed  expectant  of  the  Jerosalem  Bishopric;  and  it  has 
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been  inannsted  that  his  son-in-lBw's  opposition  to  Bishop 
Gobat  is  the  effect  of  disappointment  and  disgast  vith  a  suc- 
cessful rivKl.  It  majr  suffice  to  state  that,  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Bishopric,  the  office  was  actually  offered  to 
Dr.  M'Can),  who  dechned  it  for  himself,  but  recommended 
ilr.  Alexander  as  a  fit  person  for  the  appointment.  Mr.  Finn 
WM  probably  recommended  to  the  Consular  office,  not  more  by 
bis  connexion  with  the  ablest  member  of  the  Jews'  Society, 
than  by  bis  known  interest  in  the  Jewish  cause,  which  was 
indicated  by  his  history  of  the  Sephardim,  or  Spanish  Jews, 
and  his  account  of  the  Jews  in  China. 

Charles  Simeon  Bosenthal,  originally  a  Jew,  under  Frosaian 
protection,  and  formerly  a  resident  at  Bucharest,  was  induced 
by  Mr.  Nicolayson,  then  a  Missionary  of  the  Jews'  Society,  to 
ta^e  up  his  abode  in  Jerusalem  in  1837,  and  was  baptized  there 
with  his  family  in  1839.  He  has  continued  to  reside  there 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  has  been  employed  in  offices 
of  trust,  as  agent  and  dragoman,  by  several  succeBsive  architects 
and  Hiuionaries.  Mr.  Bei^heim,  his  son-in-law,  described  by 
the  Record  aa  "  an  eminent  money-lender,"  is  ^so  one  of  the 
oldest  servants  of  the  Jerusalem  Mission,  now  resident  in  that 
city,  having  been  left  in  charge  of  the  medical  department, 
prior  to  Dr.  Macgowan^s  appointment,  under  whom  he  acted  as 
B^sistant  for  many  years.  He  has  now  been  for  some  time  ia 
practice  on  his  own  account ;  and  is,  besides,  the  correspondent 
of  the  eminent  banking  establishment  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co., 
and  other  firms,  for  the  negotiation  of  their  circular  notes  at 
Jerusalem . 

SnA  is  the  roll  of  characters,  and  snch  the  antecedents  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  the  plot  of  which  we  proceed 
now  to  unfold  with  all  impartiahty. 

The  fend  which  has  resulted  in  the  late  explosion  dates  as  lar 
hwk,  at  least,  as  the  commencement  of  1849;  when  Dr.  Mac- 
gDvan  brought  a  series  of  charges  against  Simeon  Kosenthal, 
oF  misappropriation  of  the  funds  committed  to  his  charge, 
before  the  British  Consul.  Rosenthal,  as  a  Prussian  subject, 
cUiaed  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Consul,  to  secure  him  an 
■CDpartial  investigation;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  prison 
V  the  British  Consul  for  contempt  of  Court !  The  Prussian 
Consul,  being  then  absent  at  Beiront,  requested  the  Sardinian 
Consul  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter ;  upon  which  Dr.  Mac- 
gowas  immediately  started  for  England,  to  briug  the  case 
before  the  Jews'  Society.  Basenthal  immediately  followed, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  this  new 
ttibnaal,  which,  he  found,  had  already,  on  an  ex-parte  state- 
oieDt,  dismissed  him  &om  their  service,  "never  again  to  be 
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employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  capaoty,  by  the  Society 
or  any  of  its  agents :"  and  on  the  then  Pnuaiaa  Ambassador, 
Baron  Bunsen,  praying  the  Committee  to  re-conaider  their 
decision,  that  hody,  while  refusing  "  to  pronounce  on  hia  guilt 
or  hia  innocence,"  declined  to  entertain  the  request. 

The  injured  man,  under  legal  advice,  commenced  an  action 
for  libel ;  but  Dr.  Macgowan  was  now  on  his  way  to  Jenualem, 
b^ond  reach  of  the  law.  Proceedings  were  next  recommenced 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  thus  the  case  was  protracted  until  the  clow 
of  1858,  when,  upon  the  7th  of  November,  the  Doctor  oi^aed 
a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Having  reed,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Simeon  Bosenthal'a  defence 
before  the  Sardinian  Consul,  and  found,  on  exsminstiDn,  that  the 
charges  bronght  against  him  are  not  supported  by  the  evidence 
adduced,  and  that  the  answers  to  them  by  Ur.  Simeon  Rosenthal  are 
eatisfactorj',  I  feel  bound  to  declnre  that  Mr,  Simeon  Rosenthal  is 
acquitted  of  the  said  charges,  and  cleared  of  the  imputations  which 
may  have  been  east  on  his  character  thereby. 

(Signed)    Epwabd  Macoowar,  M.D. 

Jerasalem,  November  Tth,  1853." 

It  must  be  added  that,  in  the  same  month.  Dr.  Macgowan 
also  wrote  to  the  London  Jews'  Society,  strongly  recomiucnding 
Simeon  Bosenthal  for  re-^ngagement !  So  matters  stood  untu 
this  year;  and  Bosenthal  was  solaced  for  the  loss  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews'  Society  by  the  appointment  of  German 
Dragoman  to  the  British  Consulate, — a  sufficient  guarantee  in 
itseLf  of  his  unblemished  reputation, — in  which  capacity  he  was 
left  in  charge  by  Mr.  Finn,  during  ft  temporary  absence  at 
Jaffa;  aa  arrangement  common  to  ^  the  Consular  offices,  but 
of  which  occasion  was  taken,  in  this  instsncCj  to  revive  the  old 
accusations  against  Rosenthal's  integrity,  and  a  memorial 
was  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office^  signed  by  the  Bishop, 
the  Doctor,  and  two  other  British  residents,  representing  him 
as  anworthy  of  being  employed  in  the  British  Consulate. 
Rosenthal,  more  fortunate  this  time,  obtains  permission  of  the 
Foreign  OfKce  to  institute  proceedings  for  libel  against  the 
requisitionists.  After  fruitless  endeavours  to  accommodate 
matters,  it  is  decided  that  the  matter  shall  he  tried  before  the 
newly-constituted  Consular  Court  at  Constantinople.  And  the 
Bishop  and  the  other  defendants  are  required  to  give  security 
in  the  Consular  Office  at  Jerusalem  for  their  appearance  at 
Constantinople,  The  Bishop,  on  this,  falls  back  on  his  Prussian 
nationality,  and  proposes  a  visitation  tour  to  Alexandria;  Dr, 
Mac^waa  finds  himself  again  under  the  necessity  of  starting 
immediately  for  England.  Here  Mr.  Finn  interposes,  and  forbids 
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the  Bii^p  and  the  Doctor  to  qait  Jenualem  natil  tlie  ]»QpeT 
Kcaritdes  have  been  given.  The  coonter-mOTe  to  thia  check  came 
ortensiU/irom  the  Fmssian  Consul,  but  is  Bnppoeed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  Bishop.  Simeon  Rosenthal,  the  Dragoman  of 
the  British  Consul,  is  imprisoQed  by  his  Frusuan  colleagae, — 
and  in  this  state  of  apparent  stale-mate  the  pieces  stood  when 
the  last  accounts  of  the  board  reached  England. 

Such  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
aUe  to  collect  them  from  the  mass  fA  irrelevant  matter  with 
which  the  correspondentB  of  the  Record  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Daily  News  on  the  other,  have  contrived  to  overlay  it;  a 
serioas  and  scandalooB  complication,  no  doubt,  involviug  grave 
qaeitious  of  intematioDal,  as  well  as  of  criminal  law,  which  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  thoroughly  good  understanding  at  pre' 
tent  existing  between  the  English  and  Prussian  Governmcats, 
will  prevent  from  assuming  a  more  seriDus  aspect. 

Into  the  merits  irf  the  question  at  issue,  we  forbear  from 
entering  at  present,  assuredly  from  no  desire  to  shirk  responsi- 
bility; but  because  we  understand  that  the  Foreign  Office  has 
directed  the  Consular  Judge  at  Constautiuople  to  proceed  to 
Jemsalem,  there  to  adjudicate  on  the  points  in  debate;  and 
it  seems  to  be  more  prudent  to  suspend  our  judgment  until 
alter  the  legal  investigation. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  considerations  suggested  by 
this  deplorable  exhibition,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  reserve 
st  such  a  monient. 

Here,  then,  are  the  fruits  of  that  measure  of  1840,  which  we 
were  told  at  the  time -"had  a  most  grievous  effect," — im 
wilt  not  say — "  in  weakening  the  argument  for  our  Church's 
Catholicity;"  but,  certainly,  "in  shaking  the  belief  of  it  in 
iDdividuals,"  which,  probably,  did  more  than  way  other  single 
measure  to  alienate  the  allegiance  of  a  Newman,  a  James  Hope, 
a  Wilham  Fainter,  and  many  others.  This  is  the  result  of 
>  Missiim  which  was  to  regenerate  the  corrupt  Churches  of  the 
Sut,  to  convert  the  Jews  to  the  faith,  to  restore  apostolical 
order  to  Protestant  Germany  I 

We  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  humiliating  contrast  between 
the  promise  and  the  performance;  bnt  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  and  warmest  sopporters  of  that 
ill-advised  scheme,  have  reason  now  devoutly  to  wish  that  the 
Klebnted  anathema  had  been  literally  accomplished,  before 
the  English  Church  had  been  thus  put  to  shame  by  her  repre- 
watatives,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  sacred  recollections 
of  Catholic  Christendom. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  tbia  outbreak  is  bnt  the 
ebolhtion  of  a  long  pent-up  fe^ng  of  animosity  between  the 
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EpiHCOpal  and  Consular  factions  at  Jerusalem,  of  whicti  all 
English  traTellera  have  been  made  fully  aware  for  some  years 
past.  We  only  fear  it  is  too  late  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  as  that  above 
referred  to :  "  May  that  measure  fail  and  come  to  nought,  and 
be  as  though  it  had  never  been  I "  Should  the  Miasion  be 
brought  to  an  end  to-morrow,  the  evils  it  has  wrought  must 
outlive  it  for  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  never  be  entirely 
counteracted  either  there  or  at  home  1 
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A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOFS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CHINESE  INSURGENTS. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts 
fixim  letters  written  by  Mgr.  Danicourt,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Eiang-si, 
to  M.  Salvayre,  Procurator- General  of  the  Lazarisis,  at  Paris.  The 
first  letter  is  dated  "  Kiang-si.  Feb.  17th,  1857 ;"  the  second,  "  Kion- 
tou,  Kiang-si,  Sept.  15th,  1857."  The  letters  appear  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Annalt  of  the  Propagation  ojthe  Faith. 

"  During  the  last  two  or  three  months,  our  position  at  Eiang-si,  as 
compared  with  the  two  preceding  years,  has  wonderfully  improved. 
AAer  Laving  been  compelled  to  transfer  the  seminary  of  San-kia-gao 
to  Eiou-tou,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  tlie  rebels,  we  had  been 
for  a  whole  year  prevented  from  communicating  even  \yj  letter  with 
our  confreru  in  the  south-west  of  the  province,  after  the  sacking  of 
Ki-ngan-fou,  which  spread  terror  in  every  direction.  Our  movements 
were  restricted  to  the  district  of  Eouan-sin-fou,  the  only  part  that 
was  not  occupied  by  the  insurgents  and  the  imperialists — the  former 
exterminating  everyone  that  offered  them  resistance,  and  the  latter 
pillaging  everything  that  came  in  their  way;  the  former  requiring 
the  people  to  wear  long  hair,  the  latter  obliging  them  to  shave  their 
heads.  For  upwards  of  a  month,  we  had  witnessed  the  burning,  first 
of  a  portion,  and  subsequently  of  the  whole,  of  the  suburbs  of  Kiea- 
tchang,  Bccompanied  by  the  continual  reports  of  cannons  and  guns  ; 
we  had  heard  the  lamentable  accounts  of  the  frightful  devastations 
which  have  converted  the  flourishing  towns  of  Fou-tcheou-fou  and 
Ya-tcheou-fou  into  piles  of  ruins,  whilst,  under  our  own  observatioD, 
the  open  country  of  Eien-tchang-fou  and  the  environs  of  Sien-tou 
were  abandoned  to  pillage.  We  ourselves  were  obliged  to  ransom,  at 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  piastres,  our  Chinese  master  and  one  of  our  sick 
children,  whom  a  sipiite  (rebel),  of  ferocious  appearance,  carried  off 
from  our  chapel.  For  six  months  we  were  compelled  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  for  fear,  on  the  one  band,  of  being  killed  or  robbed  by 
the  imperidists,  who  often  pawed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Kiou-too,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  constant  apprehension  leat  ths 
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rebdi  shiNild  pounce  upon  our  aeanaarj,  and  feize  our  pupils  and 
DUkka  soldiers  of  tbem.  At  length,  after  all  our  care  and  oniiety  for 
the  fata  of  our  poor  oeophyteB,  who  we  knew  were  exposed,  like  tba 
pagans^  to  the  rapacity  of  the  imperialists  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
rebels,  God,  ia  His  mercy,  had  pity  on  us,  and  through  the  medium 
of  a  Christian  of  Kien-tchang,  who  had  been  forcibly  enlisted  by  tha 
n'ptna,  procured  aa  an  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  insui^entB. 
Messrs.  Anot  and  Montels  were  well  received  by  the  principal  officers, 
from  whom  they  obtained  for  us  permits  of  free  circulation  in  all  the 
district  held  by  tbe  rebels,  that  is,  in  the  whole  of  Kiang-si  t  for  there 
no*  only  remain  to  complete  their  conqnut  the  capital  and  Eonang- 
UQ-foo,  two  places  ngainst  which  an  immense  body  of  troops  are  now 
on  tbe  march,  commanded  by  the  King  Y-onang,  who  has  left  Nankin 
for  the  express  purpose. 

These  iaaurgents  come  from  Canton,  and  the  other  a^acent  pro- 
Tincea,  The  chiefs  are  principally  natives  of  Canton,  and  for  the 
most  port  opium-smokers.  Aa  regards  their  religion,  they  acknow- 
ledge one  Crod  in  three  persons,  and  have  some  notion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  they  have  obtained  from  the  Frotestants,  or 
derited  from  their  books.  Perceiving  that  we  are  of  the  religion  of 
JesDt^  and  that  we  are  combating  idolatry,  they  imagine  Ibat  there  is 
little  difference  between  them  and  us.  Hence,  instead  of  molesting 
JO,  they  appear  favourably  disposed  towards  us.  Faithful  to  their 
(oth  to  exterminate  the  worship  of  idols,  with  that  of  Confucius,  they 
everywhere  destroy  the  pouua*  and  the  tablets  of  the  national  philo- 
sophy. I  am  induced  to  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  nligious  opinions  of  the  grandees  and  the  people  will  undergo 
s  radical  transform nti on,  because  they  are  founded  upon  materialism 
imd  unrestrained  cupidity,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  misfortune 
is  tbe  great  school  of  nations.  Kever  was  a  country  afflicted  with 
greater  calamities  than  those  which  have  befallen  China.  To  instance 
Kiang-(i  alone,  there  are,  at  the  present  day,  in  this  province, 
upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  reduced  to  tbe  most  abject 

In  certun  lo(»lities,  the  pagans,  in  hundreds,  have  undertaken  to 
leom  the  catechism  and  the  prsyers,  — the  condition  required  by  the 
fuih  to  admit  tbem  to  the  grace  of  baptism.  Since  the  Isst  few  yean^ 
tbe  Europeans  have  met  with  great  favour  at  Kiang-si ;  the  Mis- 
nonen  have  noticed  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  this  respect,  as 
they  pass  along  the  roads,  where  they  ai'e  sauted  by  the  designation 
of  nHuier  by  the  populace.  The  latter  observe  to  them  that  they 
hive  seen  Europeans  in  the  free  porta;  that  they  are  just,  rich,  and 
powerful  men,  which  is  the  neplat  vltra  of  the  title  to  esteem  in  tba 
mud  of  tbe  Chinese. 

Although  the  revolution  which  China  is  now  undergoing  proceeds 
bat  ikiwly,  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  habits  of  that  empire, 
—although  the  revolutionary  partf  is  composed  of  wretches,  thieves, 
oad  unprincipled  vagabonds,  brutalized  by  the  use  of  opium,  and 
Uviug  nothing  to  lose^ — it  will  be  successful,  unless  we  are  much 
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deoeired,  because  it  hu  nothing  more  fonnidkble  to  oppose  U  thu 
a  contemptible  aathoritj,  detested  bj  the  people,  and  troops  roid  of 
energ7,  and  incapable  of  resisting  anything  like  a  serions  attack.  I 
am  convinced,  like  all  othera  who  are  acquainted  witb  the  aadacit; 
and  intrepidity  of  the  insurgents,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  more  than  the  half  of  China  will  be  snlject  to  their  rule,  tmleu 
the  Europeans  adopt  the  cause  of  the  imperial  party." 

"  H.  Montels  had  been  residing  in  the  district  of  Et-n^n-foa  for 
about  eight  months,  and,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
attending  to  little  else  than  (be  rescue  and  support  of  deserted  chil- 
dren, when,  on  the  24th  June,  1857,  he  received  messengers  and  s 
letter  from  M.  Than,  a  Chinese  Lazarist  priest,  whose  Mission  wu 
only  about  twenty  miles  distant,  containing  a  pressing  invitation,  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  as  he  was  seriously  ilL  M.  Montels  being  then 
in  the  province  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and  consequently  weariog 
bis  hair  long,  was  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off,  because  he  fa&d  to  cross 
the  district  held  by  the  imperialists  to  arrive  at  his  destination  ;  but 
he  kept  his  hair  in  his  travelling-bag,  a  Chinese  pao-tou,  in  order 
that,  on  his  return,  he  might  be  enabled,  by  exhibiting  his  hair,  to 
prove  to  the  rebels  that  he  had  only  divested  himself  of  it  throngh 
necessity.  He  set  out  accordingly  on  the  25th  June,  with  the  two 
Clirislians,  Yuen  and  Peter  Y.  After  having  proceeded  about  nine 
miles,  and  crossed  the  river  Kan-Kiang,  ho  met  with  a  troop  of  the 
imperialists,  who  insisted  upon  opening  bis  pao-sou.  Having  found  in 
it  two  or  three  European  books,  and  especially  the  hair,  some  doubt 
was  entertained  respecting  M.  Montels  ;  and  despite  his  protestations 
that  be  was  not  in  collusion  with  the  rebels,  that  he  was  a  fVench 
Hissioner,  that  he  was  solely  engaged  in  preaching  the  good  doctrine, 
in  rescuing  and  maintaining  deserted  children,  and  that  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  assist  one  of  bis  brethren  dangeroasly  ill,  he  was  taken 
to  the  bead -quarters,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Ki-ngao-ron. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  appeared,  on  the  26ih  Jane,  before  a 
subaltern  officer,  who  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  chains.  M. 
Montels  gently  informed  him  that  he  was  exceeding  his  powers,  and 
that  he  had  no  further  right  than  to  <a-der  him  to  be  bronght  before 
the  general- in-chief.  The  ofGcer  replied  that  he  bad  not  only  the 
right  to  put  him  into  irons,  but  to  decapitate  him. 

'  The  Emperor  himself,'  replied  M.  Montels,  '  possesses  no  such 
right!  for,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  China  «nd 
France,  every  Missioner  seized  in  China  is  to  he  taken,  under  a  strong 
escort,  before  the  French  authorities  at  one  of  the  ports  open  lo 
European  commerce.'  On  receiving  this  reply,  the  officer,  incensed 
at  being  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a  prisoner,  or  desirous  of  being 
revenged  for  a  recent  defeat,  or  else  unacquainted  with  the  treaty 
concluded  between  France  and  China,  a  treaty  by  no  means  published 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had  M,  Montels  decapitated,  together  with 
his  tvro  Ctiristians,  and  buried  in  the  same  grave,  on  the  spot. 

These  details  have  been  given  \a  me  partly  by  U.  Than,  and  partlr 
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bj  tbe  Christiwis  of  Lii^-kiag-foa ;  and  if  I  can  obtain  tn;  fnrtber 
iBfonnaticRi,  I  will  at  oooe  comnanriicate  with  tbe  Prociumtor  rending 
at  Sbingfaai." 

We  add  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  M.  Anot  to  M. 
Salvajre,  dated  24tti  August,  1857  :— 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  travelling  with  Mgr.  Delaplsce,  the  obiervation 
oivnrred,  ttut  tbe  soil  of  Ki-ngan-fon  would  require  the  blood  of  tbe 
Miasionen  to  appease  tbe  divine  wrath.  H.  Montels  baa  been  tbe 
Tirtitn.  This  deplorable  event,  in  tbe  designs  of  Providence,  will 
probabtjr  tend  to  promote  the  good  cause  further  than  might  be  sup- 
posed.   At  least,  let  ns  hope  for  bo  consoling  a  result ! 

The  fnghtfal  revolution  presenta  itself  at  the  present  time  in 
Kiang-ai  in  a  more  formidable  form  than  ever.  It  has  extended  its 
('iunpaign  in  all  directions,  before  the  tovrns,  and  in  the  open  country. 
The  rebelt^  maintaining  possesaion  of  the  towns  they  have  taken,  are 
minutely  watched  by  the  iiuperialtsts.  Stilt  further  bloodshed  muJt 
traat,  resulting  in  the  most  frightful  deatmction." 


INSTALLATION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  HURON. 
{From  the  Toronto  "  Echo.") 

"The  intere^ng  ceremony  of  installing  the  Bishop  of  Huron 
took  (dace  oq  Wedoesday  the  24ih,  when  the  Bishop  fonnaliy  took 
posaesBion  of  his  Cathedral  Church  in  the  City  of  London. 

SLnrtly  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  aervice,  several 
of  the  neighbouring  Clergy  issued  from  the  Veatry  and  passed  down 
Uie  Chnrch  to  the  west  entrance,  and,  having  met  the  Bishop  accom- 
])uued  by  his  Chaplain,  formed  a  procession  in  the  following  order, 
tnd  walked  up  the  Church  to  the  chancel — 

Bev. H.  H.  OTiiEL,  A.M.  Kev.  J.  W.  Mabbh,  M.A. 

Rer.  C.  C.  Bkocqh,  A.M,  Kbt.  J.  TiciBS,  k3. 

Rev.  F.  Sahdts.  Rev.  St.  Q.  CiULriBLD,  A.B. 

Bar.  B.  Flooi^  A.M.  Rot.  F.  Evamb,  D.CX.,  ChapUin. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP. 
On  Biriving  at  the  Communion  rails,  the  Clergy  formed  on  each 
^de,  and  tbe  Bishop  and  his  Cliaplain  paesed  through  and  placed 
ih^naelvea  in  fnxit  of  tbe  rails.  Upon  which  tbe  Rev.  C.  C.  Brougb, 
supported  by  the  Bev.  F.  Sandys  and  the  Bev.  St.  Geoi^e  CaulSeld, 
bttriog  the  Se^s  of  the  Diocese,  read  tbe  Queen's  Patent — a  long 
Mid  important  document — which  was  patiently  listened  to  by  the 
nogregation  and  with  evident  intereet.  This  instrument  seta  forth  the 
raignation  of  tbe  late  Diocese  of  Toronto  by  the  Lord  Bishop  (Dr, 
Stnchan),  and  tbe  construction  of  the  present  Bishopric  of  Huron  out 
of  *  portion  of  the  same,  ou  tbe  2d  day  of  October  laet ;  it  then 
coDfiimi  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  B.  Cronyn,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of 
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Hnron,  uid  sets  forth  very  fully  the  power  conferred  on  him.  TheM 
are  lai^  and  include  all  those  given  to  the  Colonial  Biibops  of  Ufa 
ftppointment,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extntct  that  the 
Chnrch  of  St,  Paul  is  now  a  legally  established  Cathedral,  and  thit 
the  Bishop  has  undonbted  power  of  a  chapter. 

Extract  froh  the  Fatsnt. 

'  Now  we  do  hereby  grant  and  declare,  that  the  aaid  Bishop  of 
Huron  and  his  successors  maj  found  and  constitute  one  or  more 
dignitaries  in  his  Cathedral  Church,  and  also  one  or  more  arch- 
deaconries within  the  said  Diocese,  and  may  collate  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  dignibu-ies  of  the  Cathedral  Church  and  on«  or  more 
fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  archdeacons  of  the  s^d  arcfadeacoaries 
respectively,  and  may  from  time  to  time,  by  writing  under  his  and 
their  hands  and  Episcopal  Seal,  subdivide  and  alter  the  boundaries  of 
such  archdeaconries  as  to  him  and  them  shall  aeem  meeL  Pro- 
vided always  that  the  dignitaries  and  archdeacons  shall  exercise  anch 
jurisdiction  only  as  shall  be  committed  to  them  by  the  said  Bishop  or 
bis  successors.  And  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  declare  that  the 
Church  of  St  Paul,  London,  in  our  colony  of  Canada,  and  in  the  said 
Diocese  of  Huron,  aball  henceforth  be  the  Cathedral  Church  ond  See 
of  the  said  Benjamin  Cronyn  and  his  successon  Bishop  of  HaroD  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  shall  be  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Raid  Bishop 
and  his  successors,  by  any  writing  or  writings  under  his  or  their 
hands  and  Episcopal  Senl,  to  make  and  constitute  any  other  char«h 
now  erected  and  hereafter  to  be  erected  within  the  said  Dioceae  to  be 
the  Cathedral  Church  and  See  of  the  said  Bishop  and  his  succeswn 
in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Church  aforesaid.  And  for  the  re- 
moving of  any  doubt  as  to  the  definition  and  extent  of  the  boandariet 
of  the  said  See  and  Diocese,  we  will  and  declare  tliat  the  said  See  and 
Diocese  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  consist  of  and  to  comprise 
each  and  all  of  the  aforesaid  counties  of  Brant,  Waterloo,  Norfolk, 
Oxford,  Perth,  Huron,  Grey,  Bruce,  Middlesex,  Elgin,  Lsmbton, 
Kent  and  Essex,  as  the  said  Counties  were  and  as  each  and  all  of 
them  was  known,  hounded  and  defined  at  the  date  of  the  hereinbefore 
Letters  Patent  of  the  seeoqd  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,' 

After  this  long  document  had  been  well  got  through  by  the  Eov. 
C.  C.  Brougb,  which,  as  it  was  written  on  vellum  and  in  the  old 
black  letter,  was  not  an  easy  task,  the  Rev.  B.  Flood  read  the 
Notarial  Act  on  the  Consecration  of  the  Bev.  B.  Cronyn,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Huron,  on  the  28th  October,  1857. 

The  Rev,  f.  Evans,  D.C.L.,  Chaplain  to  his  Lordship,  administered 
the  oaths  to  the  Bishop,  and  conducting  him  to  the  throne,  within 
the  Communion  rails,  installed  faim,  using  this  prescribed  form  >— 
'  Ego  avihoi-itate  miAt  commtMa  indueo  ft  inthnmwo  reverertdutu  in 
Ckritto  patrem,  Dominwn  Senjamin  Cronyn  JSpitoopum ;  et  Domima 
euitodiat  mtroitum  tuum  tt  anium  tuum  ex  hoe  nunc  et  in  Saeuivm. 
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TIw  Clergj  then  took  their  leato,  and  Divine  Service  commenced  ; 
the  Bev.  H.  H.  O'Niel  read  the  prayera,  and  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Marsh, 
the  Litanj  j  and  an  impreaaive  and  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
bj  the  Biabop  from  2d  Cortotbians,  chap.  4,  t.  7. — '  But  we  have 
ihii  treaanre  in  earthen  veaaela,  that  the  excellene;  of  the  power 
maj  be  of  God,  uid  not  of  aa.' 

The  congregKtioD  aaaembled  waa  Urge  and  moat  respecUble,  and 
appeared  greatlj  interested  in  the  ceremooj.  Tbaa  the  whole 
matter  of  election,  dec,  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Huron  baa  been  bappilj 
acconpliehed ;  and  we  eameittj'  pra^  Almighty  God  long  to  spare 
Um  to  preaide  orer  this  new  and  important  Diooeae,  and  to  pour 
npea  bin  the  abundance  of  his  Holj  Spirit,  to  enable  him  faithfuUj 
to  felBl  the  solemn  end  arduous  duties  to  which  be  baa  been  called. 

This  Dioceae  contains  a  large  tract  of  country,  a  large  part  of 
whidi  IB  almost  entirely  destitute  of  tlie  ministrations  of  our  Church, 
tad  the  demand  for  clergynien  is  great;  but,  alas!  the  means  for 
■upporting  tbem  are  small  and  precarious.  Here,  then,  is  an  object 
wbich  may  well  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  our  fellow- 
Ghtirchmen  both  in  this  conntry  and  in  our  fatherland ;  and  we  would 
eamertly  impreas  upon  all,  who  desire  to  see  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus'  procUimed  to  the  destitute  settlers  in  this  new  Diocese,  and 
ihroDgh  the  channels  (tf  our  own  Choreb,  to  asaiat  the  Bishop  and  bia 
Cler^  in  their  impOTtant  work,  both  by  their  prayers  and,  where 
Godhas  girea  the  abihty,  by  their  means  ;  to  snch  we  eay,  '  Freely 
ye  hare  receired,  freely  give.' " 

The  lame  paper  says,  concerning  the  proposed  eastern  Diocese  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  old  Diocese  of  Toronto — 

"  We  are  glad  to  aee  what  a  nnanimity  of  feeling  and  action  pre- 
TuEi  in  connexion  with  the  setting  ^art  of  the  proposed  new  Dioceae 
i^Cttaraqni,  or  Ontario,  or  Ottawa,  or  whatever  may  be  the  name 
^ded  on.  As  there  is  already  a  Diocese  of  Kingston  in  our 
Cobnial  Cbnrtsh,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  the  new  eastern 
Dioceae  the  same  name.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for  the 
H»  See.  Already  we  have  heard  four  names  mentioned  ;  but  as  it 
>>  generally  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  canvassing  in  this  cast^ 
*>  do  not  intend  to  mention  any  names. 

it  will  be  well,  if  at  the  Easter  election  of  Lay  Del^atea  it  abonld 
be  ranembered  that,  possibly,  the  Delegates  now  elected  may  be 
eslled  upon  to  vote  for  the  new  Bishop. 

"^  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  times,  however,  have  thrown  great 
stetaelsi  in  the  way  of  making  up  the  requi«ite  endowment ;  but 
vbea  all  parties  reflect  how  mnch  our  Church  is  suffering  for  want  of 
^larga  Domber  of  clergy  required  in  the  proposed  eastern  IMoceae,— 
ud  when  they  connder  Uie  great  beneflt  ^at  must  result  when  some 
^^pantively  yoong  man  is  enabled  to  bring  all  his  fresh  enn^iea  to 
btir  apoD  the  exact  and  minute  inspection  of  every  nook  and  comer 
<^tliB  Diocese,  and  acquiring  the  personal  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
l«»diBg  and  energetio  members  of  our  Charcb  in  every  locality, — it 
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mxai  be  seen  Iiot  importsnt  it  ia  tliHt  no  tiiM  sbonld  \M,  but  tbat 
ft  general  self-denying  effort  be  made  to  bring  mbont  «>  dflsirable  ■ 
consummatioo. 

When  wo  say  'some  eontpanUivdy  yunng  man,'  we  bear  in  mind 
that  moat  of  our  Bishops  come  to  tb«  Kpiscopal  chair  at  an  age  too 
advanced  to  leave  much  prospect  of  long  flcti*ity.  We  ahoHld'  tsoo- 
sider  somewhere  about  fifty  years  as  'eomparatiTe  youth*  for  a 
Bishop;  and  under  that  age,  except  in  rare  instances,  we  oan  hardly 
expect  to  find  the  necessary  experienow  and  weight  <k  obaract^. 


THE  RECTORY  OF  LONDON,  CANADA  WEST. 
,  (From  the  "  Canadian  EcchtUutical  Gatette^ 
Wk  gire  in  fnll  the  proceediogB  at  the  late  monthly  meeUng  of  the 
ChuFch  Society  (the  Bishop  of  Toronto  in  the  choir),  terminating  the 
dispnted  question  of  the  right  of  presentation   to   the  Rectory  of 
London: — 

The  Ber.  T.  S.  Kennedy  b^ged  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  before  the  meeting  last  month,  when  tbe  adjournment  was 
agreed  to,  and  substitute  the  following  : — 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Kennedy, — 

"  Wbffl^aa  there  appears  to  be  a  doubt  whether  the  presentation 
to  tbe  vacant  London  Rectory  belongeth  to  the  Crown,  or  to  tbe 
Church  Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto^  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
division  of  the  Diocese ; 

Be  it  resolved, — That  in  order  to  avoid  litigation,  and  to  prerent 
the  rights  of  the  Rector  presented  by  either  party  being  ever  called 
in  question,  this  Church  Botnety  do  petition  tbe  BepresentatiTS  of 
Her  M^Jee^  in  this  Province,  conjointly  with  the  Society,  to  present 
as  Incumbent  of  the  Rectory  of  London,  C.  W.,  the  Clergyman  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  incoiponted  members  of  the  Cborch 
Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  now  residing  in  tbe  Diocese  of 
Huron.  The  nomination  to  be  concurred  in  by  the  Cburcji  Sodety, 
at  a  meeting  specially  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  this  day  fortnighL" 

The  Hon.  H.  J.  Boulton  said,  that  if  the  word  "Crown"  were  sub- 
stituted for  "the  Representative  of  Her  M^esty  in  this  Provinces*' 
he  would  second  the  motion.  This  alteration  was  accordingly  made 
by  the  mover. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Cameron,  seconded  by  H.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  moved, 
in  amendment, — 

"  Whereas  the  Diooese  of  Huron,  within  whidi  the  Rectory  of 
London  is  situate,  vas  set  apart  from  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  before 
tbe  said  Rectory  became  vacant ; 

And  whereas  grave  doubts  exist  whether  the  Church  Society  of 
this  Diocese  has  any  legal  right  to  present  to  tbe  said  Rectory; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved, — That  this  Society,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  harmony,  and  preventing  any  disunion  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  both  Dioceses,  will  abstun  &om  taking  any 
farther  action  in  presenting  to  the  said  Rectoiy  at  present." 

This  amendment  was  di^clared  carried. 
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FUNERAL  OF  AN  AFRICAN  KING. 
[Frmaletter  daiai Cape  Goatt  C<uiU,  Wett  AJriea,  Mardt  13, 1856.) 
SofSE  mj  lut  oammanicfttion,  the  king;  of  thia  town,  Qaacoe 
Amh,  after  two  je«n'  occnpatiMi  of  "  the  etool,"  has  died  from  pul- 
tmouj  diaorder.  Tbe  HotuKl  interment  took  place  a  few  days  after 
bii  daath ;  tint  the  state  procession,  with  accaatomed  funeral  honoura, 
DMrdied  roand  the  town  a  d»j  later.  An  emptj  coffin  was  then 
nrried  akii^,  ooTered  with  bladt  Telvet,  decorated  with  rude  regalia, 
udovenhadowedb^enormonsuinbrellBft  Befbreitwasbometheroj'al 
■iherdiiaking^eap  t  and  behind  it  the  large  dmmB  and  tomtoma,  with 
wMj  toned  horns,  forming  tbe  king's  band,  accompanied  the  wailing 
dii^  tang  by  a  cfa(»«l  multitude  of  monmerB.  The  train,  including 
nerchantt  and  their  families,  extended  to  a  considerable  length  ;  and 
on  iiriTing  oppoute  tiie  Fort  seven  minute  guns  were  fired,  while  the 
praeeition  made  >  triple  cirenit  round  the  wide  space  in  front  Within 
iIm  circle  were  small  groups  of  grotesquely  attired  men,  rapidly  dart- 
ing ibont,  discbaiving  muskets,  and  whirling  flags  and  banners  of 
ibdr  awpmj.  Li  this,  and  other  like  processions  subsequently 
Smad  by  the  respectiTe  Cabboceers  in  celebration  of  the  custom,  the 
latiTcs  exkilHted  every  imaginabte  variety  of  costume  or  semi-nudity, 
lome  wearing  most  wonderful  wigs,  made  of  grass  or  fibres  t  others, 
e^Kciilly  the  chiefs,  clad  in  waiMlreases,  made  of  amall  pieces  of 
clcth,  ia  pattAwork  fadiion,  adorned  with  diTers  amulets  ;  these,  with 
vomeD's  caps,  bonnets,  and  petticoats,  and  females  chalked  and 
cdrtd,  or  mddled,  after  their  own  notions  of  good  tfeet,  altogether 
pKWoting  a  memorable  display  of  barbaric  pomp  and  ceremony.  If 
it  be  Nid,  we  are  often  told  of  the  progresa  of  ravilisation  in  West 
^^iea— but  the  account  here  given  of  the  late  king's  obsequies 
•ffiwds  little  evidence  of  it — ^tbere  is  (Aii  fact  to  be  recorded  in  pnof 
(^  iu  operation.  Had  a  nmilar  death  occurred  forty  years  sgo,  one 
■JBtiiigiiiBhing  featnre  of  the  proceedings  would  have  been  several 
hiustn  sacriSces — sacriiicea  of  slaves  by  the  king's  family,  and  the 
^)iiie  horrid  offerings  by  the  chiefs  and  captains  who  come  from  tbe 
interior,  during  many  weeks  after  tbe  funeral,  to  contribute,  with  a 
nmMTMu  retinae,  tbeir  share  in  bononr  of  the  deceased,  supposing 
tint  in  another  state  of  eziatence  (of  which  they  have  no  definite 
idew]  he  may  require  slaves,  together  with  such  articles  as  were 
■xefiil  to  him  in  Ufe.  Therefore,  although  no  greater  advance  in 
*>;■  ti  improvement  ia  yet  accomplished,  let  us  be  thankfnl  for 
iIm  ibolition  of  such  atrocities  as  still  characterise  other  pieces  of 
"ihe  enth"  yet  more  dark,  and  "habitations"  far  more  "cruel" 
t^  Ihii  louH^.  Take  Aflbantee,  for  example.  At  Coomassie,  the 
'^pUl  of  that  oountiT,  when  the  king  dies,  his  relatives  and  exe- 
''^^men  radt  abo&t  in  every  direction,  frantically  destroying  aii 
P^nooi  whom  ibej  meet,  in  order  to  propitiate  Uie  favour  of  Us 
t^  (« thentselvea  and  on  the  kingdom.  Then,  besides  the  number 
<»&  at  the  flnt  indiscriininate  masncre,  not  only  Bcorea,  but,  J 
p2- 
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betieve,  bnndreda  of  miaerable  slaves,  outc&sts,  and  criminah,  ire 
sacrificed  (like  hecatombs)  at  tbe  grand  custom  of  the  boriiL 
CoDtrasiiag  what  is  still  the  revolting  practice  there  (not  900 
miles  distaat),  and  wbat  prevailed  witbin  living  memory  in  liJi 
very  spot,  there  ia  surely  strong  ground  for  rerreDt  gratitode 
to  God,  that  Chrietianitj  sod  civilisation  have,  at  all  eTcaia,  ben 
bleasad,  as  the  means  of  suppressing  human  sacrifices  here,  and  atotMr 
the  British  anthority  is  acknowle^ed  on  the  Gold  Coast.  I  am  glil 
to  remark,  also,  that  neither  bullock,  nor  goat,  nor  any  living  aninil, 
was  dragged  along  in  the  procession,  as  the  recognised  substitute  !at  t 
human  being.  In  the  obilunry  notices  in  our  Dew  journal,  Tkt  Wfd 
African  Herald,  Qoacoe  Attob  is  spoken  of  as  "the  most  enUgbteacd 
native  prince  we  had  on  the  coast." 

A  short  time  before  his  lost  illness,  he  requested  me  to  send  Hm 
a  Bible  and  Prayer-book  j  expressing  his  desire  to  read  them  eatfr 
fully.  He  added,  that  be  "  much  wished  to  join  our  Sunday  aervieeit 
but  it  was,  at  present,  impracticable  ;  for,  according  to  custom,  be 
could  not  leave  his  home  without  many  followers,  and  a  very  great 
noise," — all  of  which  he  considered  quite  "  unsuitable  for  an  attendoiMe 
at  Divine  worship."  Previously  to  his  elevation,  bis  conduct  in  ■ 
bumbler  sphere  gained  bim  esteem.  But,  notwithstanding  all  thew 
circumstances,  be  was  a  dave,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  regal  line ; 
and,  (u  mkA,  be  was  elected  to  "  tbe  stool"  Had  he  been  made  (me, 
he  would  no  longer  have  been  regarded  aa  one  of  that  family ;  and 
would,  consequently,  have  been  ineligible  for  tbe  position  to  which  he 
was  worthily  raised. 

"  Everything  here  is  quiet.  But  in  a  Dutch  town,  four  or  &n 
miles  off,  a  quarrel  arose  lately  between  some  parties,  who  went  ont 
to  fight  in  the  bush.  One  of  them  tried  to  surround  the  other  with 
fire  t  hostilities  then  began  in  earnest  about  fourteen  were  killed,  mi 
sereral  wounded." 


A  BISHOP  FOR  ST.  HELENA. 

Wb  ore  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Kemptbome  for  a  eofiy  of  ibt 
following  Memorial,  which  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
when  lately  at  St  Helena. 

"  Tbe  Hemorial  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Sl  Helsna,  to  tb« 

Right  Rev.  the  Iiord  Bishop  of  Capetown,  moat  rapeetfully 

diowetb — 

That  yonr  Uemorialists,  feeling  the  spiritual  and  moral  importanct 

of  having  this  Island,  in  connexion  with  Ascension,  Tristan  d'Acnnha, 

and  the  British  Consulates   on  the  coat  coast  of  South  America, 

created  into  a  separate  see,  are  desirous  of  affording  their  heartiest 

Inpport  towards  an  object  which  at  once  harmoniwa  with  Ibeii 

wiahei  and  welfare. 
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Hut  joor  HeDiomUati^  who  ire  a  commonitj  of  smiU  resonreWi 
ftiU  ftjiag  besTily  for  the  erection  of  tbeir  puish  church — engaged 
at  tbia  moment  in  bailding  a  second  expenaiTe  ciiurcfa,  while  contri- 
batiaiu  are  almost  dailjr  solidced  for  a  third  church  at  Hut's  Gate, 
and  for  additional  clergy — httmblj  trust  that  your  Lordabip  trill  not 
Mtimate  tbeir  anxiety  on  this  sulgect  by  tbeir  feeble  abilities  ;  and 
that  yoor  Lordabip  will  be  pleased  to  accept  a  thousand  pounds  as 
tbeir  contribntioD  towards  the  Endowment  Fond — being  Uie  largest 
tBm  tbeir  contracted  means  will  allow. 

That  your  MemorialistB,  gratefully  appreciating  the  lat^ge  contribn- 
timu  already  aSbrded,  and  still  further  the  pecuniary  aasiatanea 
promised  by  your  Lordship  towai^a  this  objeot,  would  now  earnestly 
fnj  that  yon  would  be  pleased  to  more  bia  Excellency  the  Goremor 
to  the  BXMt  faTonrable  consideration  of  their  views  ;  believing  that 
in  DO  quarter  can  a  second  opinion  obtain  as  to  the  numerous 
sdvantagca  which  would  emanate  therefrom. 

Tbtt  your  Memorialists,  who  delight  to  think  they  wonld  stilt 
tnjoj  your  Lordship's  supervision  as  Metropolitan,  wonld  espeually 
record  their  .gratitude  for  the  offer  of  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
Cbareh  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

And  hnmbly  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  prosper  your  efforts,  ftc. 

We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves,  he.  he." 


EXCURSIONS  IN  PALESTINE.— No.  V. 

TBI  SEA   OF  TIBBBIA8. 

mutna— eiATs  or  tbk  nws— tubeibh  avaboht— 

aiSDUil— BCTaBXIDA^OlFIBMACM — BATBD — □BORAttlt    IStRIIVIlD — BITUIUI 
TO  TUnUU — KICDBSIOS   TO  TBI  KOBTB— BETHUIDA  IVUta — ABOVBIB  BTOUf. 

Wtdmaday,  June  8th. — After  breakfast,  went  with  R.  into  the  town  to 
all  on  the  Babbies,  this  being  one  of  the  four  aacred  cities  of  the 
hwt,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  tbeir 
^imiue.  At  present  tbeir  numbers  are  not  considerable.  Tbey 
SBoont  IB  all  to  150  families,  of  which  sixty  are  Austrian  sulgeet^ 
■ad  axteen  Russian ;  these  are  the  Ashkenazim.  The  remainder  are 
Bay^i,  or  snbjects  of  the  Forte,  eommonly  known  as  the  Sephardim, 
n  Spanish  Jews,  refugees  originally  from  the  sanguinary  persecutions 
"f  Western  Christendom.  These  statistics  we  bad  from  the  Jews 
thenuelves.  We  first  visited  Rabbi  Simon,  the  chief  of  the  Austrian 
Mnmnoity,  at  whose  house  we  found  another  Rabbi,  Zaiman  Leb, 
from  Safed.  The  whole  time  of  our  visit  was  occupied  with  listening 
to  tbs  details  of  the  hardships  to  which  tbey  and  their  brethren  are 
<*pMed  from  Turkish  anarchy  and  extortion,  which  they  contrast 
*^  anfavoorably  with  tlie  peace  and  security  which  they  formerly 
otjojed  QDder  the  iron  but  impartial  rale  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha. 
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Tbe  following;  are  spedmens  of  the  grieTUicea  whidi  ralbd  fbrA 
their  well-grounded  complaintB.  Last  night  the  honse  of  one  BeUi 
Soliman  Khyeem  Devid,  an  AnBtrian  aalgect,  was  eatetwd  by  ■ 
vindow,  bia  closet  forced,  and  four  rings,  dx  silver  spoony  tone 
cash  and  clothes  stolen.  His  wife,  awakened  by  the  noiae,  round 
her  husband.  The  burglars  fired  at  him,  happily  without  efieet, 
and  escaped  with  their  booty.  A  complaint  waa  made  to  tbe 
Governor  this  morning,  who  pot  it  off,  as  usual,  saying,  "  Who  wna 
the  burglars?  How  should  I  know  ?  Bring  them  to  me,  and  I  will 
punish  them,"  icc.&c.  As  to  making  any  efibrt  to  diaoover  them,  ill 
he  does  is  to  tell  the  three  principal  ^eikhs  of  the  district  to  fiad 
the  thieves,  and  there  the  matter  drops.  Eight  days  since,  wiotba 
Jew,  also  an  Austrian,  waa  robbed  of  a  thousand  piastres  (about  101.^ 
He  wrote  to  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Caipha,  who  communicated  with 
the  Pasha  of  Acre.  The  Fasha  wrote  to  the  MutaeUim  of  Tabariyeli, 
and  there  the  matter  rests.  Two  months  ago  tbe  son  of  Babbi  Stnun 
was  robbed.  In  this  cose  the  thieves  were  detected,  and  imprisooed 
for  ten  or  twenty  days.  This,  the  Jews  said,  was  of  no  use.  They 
should  have  been  bastinadoed,  if  the  Government  wished  to  prevesl 
a  recurrence  of  these  crimes.  The  fact  is,  that,  while  the  lawleasoew 
of  the  dominant  race  is  encouraged  by  tbe  apathy  of  the  raler^  the 
respective  governments  of  Europe  which  claim  this  unhappy  people 
for  their  subjects  ought  to  demand  some  more  efiective  protection  for 
th^r  lives  and  property.  This  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Tnrk^ 
who  hare  recovered  and  retain  the  land  entirelj  thiongh  Enropean 
influence. 

From  the  windows  of  Babbi  Simon,  which  command  a  good  view 
of  the  sea,  we  observed  a  phenomenon  which  has  doabtless  gives  rise 
to  the  notion  that  the  Jordan  runs  through  the  Lake  without  mixing 
its  waters.  From  this  slight  elevation  we  could  distinctly  trace  Hm 
muddy  line  of  the  Jordan  from  its  entrance  on  the  north  to  its  exit 
on  the  south  of  the  Lake,  whose  clear  blue  waters  strikingly  coa- 
trast  with  the  turbid  stream  which  ran  through  it.  It  does  indeed 
enter  with  considerable  force  at  the  north  j  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  aeeoaM 
for  this  marked  line,  which  we  certainly  did  aee  as  described.  He 
length  of  the  Lake  is  about  flfleen  miles. 

On  leaving  Rabbi  Simon,  we  Tiaited  the  email  bat  veiy  aneieal 
church  of  St.  Peter,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  traveller^  and  within 
whose  four  bare  walls  some  unfortunates  have  been  fain  to  take  np 
thdr  abode  during  their  scyonm  in  this  inhospitable  town.  It  had 
not  sustained  any  iiyuiy  from  the  earthquake,  as  far  u  w«  could 
judge  )  for  it  appeared  to  remain  in  much  the  same  state  in  iriiieh 
earlier  travellers  have  found  it,  and  could  scarcelT  be  made  store 
squalid  and  miserable.  It  ts  still  occsstonallj  used  for  service  by  the 
Christiana  of  the  place.  As  we  passed  tfarongb  tlie  streets,  we  saw  a 
large  synsgogue  in  the  course  of  erection  for  the  congregation  (tf  the 
Sephsrdini ;  and,  judging  from  those  which  at  present  exist,  it  ms 
much  wanted.  We  returned  to  our  tents,  as  we  entered,  tluoagh  a 
breach  in  the  sooth  wall,  and  over  contideraUe  ruios ;  indeed,  the 
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wMe  town  ii  little  more  than  ft  hop  of  ruins,  and  appears  Ukeljr  io 
to  cmtiDDe  ;  for  the  Turks  are  properly  destruc^ve  and  build  up 
aotUag.  The  lUamantled  towers  have  »  desolate  but  picturesque 
■ppeaianos,  and  oarrj  beck  the  memorj  to  tbe  time  of  its  occupation 
b;  tke  Chriitiuu  daring  the  period  of  the  Frank  kingdom.  It  must 
k«Te  been  s  etroiig  citj  for  the  warfare  of  that  age.  the  wilts  beiug 
fluked  with  these  drcoiar  towers  of  solid  construction.  The  citadel 
occapied  an  enunenoe  at  the  lUHlhem  end  of  the  town,  and  seems  to 
kave  anflered  moet  ia  the  late  earthqoake. 

Bafing  hired  one  of  the  two  fishing-boats  oo  the  lake,  we  soon 
started  for  onr  «x«nrsion.  We  walked  as  far  aa  the  hot  springs, 
trsdng  as  we  went  considerable  ruins  along  the  sea-ebore,  probablj 
the  remains  of  the  original  Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  the  Tetrarcb. 
Tbe  nativea  have  well  named  it  "  Medineh  T^wtleh,"  the  long  dtj. 
Then  are  no  baildjnga  suffidentlj'  marked  to  call  for  a  description. 
We  came  to  tbe  Batbs  in  about  half  an  hour  from  our  tents.  Thej 
were  erected  bj  Ibrahim  Pasba  ;  and  although  the  etrncture  might 
hire  been  more  elegant,  without  being  more  expensive,  yet  th« 
pstteots  who  resort  to  the  salutary  waters  from  various  parts  of  the 
ooantry  have  leaaon  to  remember  with  gratitude  this  act  of  their 
fonaer  gorernor.  The  building  consists  of  several  small  private 
baih-TDoma,  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  surrounding  a  public 
bath  t£  larga  dimensioaa.  Tbe  supply  of  water  is  considerable ;  and, 
•I  the  pboa  where  tbe  water  ran  into  the  bath,  tbe  mercury  in  my 
tberBometer  marked  a  temperature  of  137°  FabreDheiL  It  b  strongly 
impngnatcd  with  sulphur,  and  baa  a  very  disagreeable  taste.  The 
vstte  water  flows  off  into  the  sea,  and  affects  the  colour  and  taste  of 
tbe  water  for  some  distance.  It  used  to  be  asserted  that  no  fish  were 
fwaul  in  the  sea  south  of  these  hot  springs  ;  but  this  we  found,  on 
ia<l<'>'7  among  the  boatmen,  to  be  untrue ;  and  tbe  situation  of  old 
XuiebM,  at  the  aoutb  extremity  of  tbe  lake,  would  appear  to  inti- 
DWe  that  there  was  once  an  abundant  supply. 

^"birking  now  in  tbe  fishing-boat,  we  ran  down  the  western 
Milt  to  the  spot  where  the  Jordan  makes  its  exit  from  the  sea.  As 
*e  drew  near,  we  passed  a  ruin  scarcely  visible  named  Ananabras,  and 
>  little  to  the  south  of  this  a  second  called  Kerak,  situated  on  a  hill, 
>t  the  foot  of  which  is  another  site  called  Dukan  (or  Dekaban) 
ef-Fraqji,  Kerak  is  situated  at  the  Dorthera  angle  of  a  small 
Iriuigniar  plain,  almost  surrounded  by  tbe  Jordan  and  the  sea.  Tbe 
QttU  isthmus  which  attaches  it  to  the  mainland  could  easily  be  cut 
tlvoDgb .  by  an  artifldal  trench,  as  appears  to  liave  been  done  in 
fgrner  times.  Some  writers  suppose  that  tbe  ruins  which  occupy 
lliii  triangle  mark  tbe  site  of  Taricbea  —  of  which  more  below. 
Va  roceeedfld  in  tracing  the  remains  of  some  arches  running  out  into 
tbt  sea^-probably  a  mole  or  breakwater ;  and  in  another  part  the 
pier*  of  a  bridge  which  formerly  spanned  the  Jordan.  The  site  was 
sowsdomed  with  oleanders.  On  leaving  tbe  Lake,  the  Jordan  winda 
nottderably  for  a  short  distance,  until,  on  approaching  the  mountain 
Uot  wfaii^  skirti  the  plain  of  Tiberias,  it  is  turned  south,  and  so 
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oontinuu  iM  course.  LetTlog  the  boat  at  tli«  emboaobnra  of  ths 
Jordan,  we  proceeded  on  foot  down  the  stream  on  the  eut  side^  uid 
in  a  qnirter  of  an  hoor  reached  the  pictnreeque  mins  of  a  bridfe 
eonposed  of  ten  or  twelve  circular  arches  which  fwrmerij  qmiwd 
the  river.  A  few  of  the  arches  on  the  east  side  are  entire,  nad  the 
Tnasonrf  is  verj  substantial  There  is  now  a  ford  immediatelr  below 
the  bridge,  which  was  crossed  bj  a  horseman  while  we  were  there. 
A  large  and  well-beaten  road  runs  from  it  eastward  to  Om  Kaisa,  ss 
we  were  inrormed,  while  that  on  the  west  leads  to  Tnbarijeb.  Re- 
tracing our  BtepB  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  we  next  proceeded 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  to  the  village  of  Semakh,  wbera 
we  wished  to  make  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  Gerash.  While  we 
were  at  this  village,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  from 
which  we  found  refuge  in  the  Sheikh's  house,  which  seemed  to  raaembie 
a  den  of  robbers.  The  violence  of  the  storm  having  aliated,  and  all 
requisite  inquiries  having  been  made,  we  prepared  to  depart :  but 
the  boatmen  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  return  to  oar 
tents  while  the  sea  wss  in  its  present  state.  Thef  at  last  sncooeded, 
with  great  difficullj,  in  towing  tha  boat  to  the  Jordan,  where  we  again 
embarked,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  rowing  under  the  lee  of  the  ImhI, 
made  slow  progress  up  the  coast.  But  the  time  was  pleasantly  be- 
guiled by  sacred  poetry,  repeated  tnemorUtr  by  some  of  our  party  ; 
and  Heber's  hymns  and  ^e  Chrutian  Tear  supplied  us  with  pasngea 
peculiarly  suited  to  our  present  drcomitances.  The  son  bad  set 
when  we  entered  the  boat,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  we  reaebed 
the  tents. 

JttfK  9tk. — After  calling  on  the  priest  who  has  chat^e  of  the  amall 
community  of  Greek  Catholics  in  this  town,  we  left  Tubariyeh  at  a 
quarter  past  nine,  and  proceeded  along  the  western  coaa^  oor  nmA 
lying  for  the  most  part  along  a  shelf  of  rock  slightly  elevated  fkvn 
the  sea,  bnt  shut  in  on  our  left  by  a  range  of  hills.  In  an  hour  we 
reached  some  ruined  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea^  The  oonstruciioa 
of  them  was  peculiar.  Three  circular  towers  of  solid  masonry  had 
been  built  round  as  many  copious  springs,  in  order  to  conSne  the 
water  until  it  bad  attained  the  requisite  height  for  the  overshot  wheal 
vrhich  it  was  required  to  tarn.  They  seemed  to  have  been  long 
abandoned  ;  but  the  water  wss  very  deep  within  the  towers,  and  waa 
overflowing  in  various  parts.  The  supply  of  water  is  copions,  and 
remarkably  clear  and  sweet,  of  somewhat  higher  temperature  than 
the  atmosphere. 

At  five  minutes  post  eleven  we  reached  the  miserable  village  of 
Mijdal,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  onoe  fertile  plaui  of 
Gennesaret,  formed  by  the  receding  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
encompasses  it.  The  Moslem  village  of  Mijdal  still  preserrea  the 
memorial  of  the  native  place  of  one  of  the  greatest  sainta  of  the 
Christian  Church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

Here,  with  great  difficulty,  we  procured  a  guide  to  accompanj  as 
ronnd  the  plain,  to  point  out  some  spots  of  which  we  were  in  quest 
Bearing  a  little  west,  we  passed  "the  cuvular  Pool,"  so   named 
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(BiAt  If dtwtfa),  in  vhich  UxuAata  w«re  enjoying  themsetvei.  We 
eniaed  tbe  mouth  of  Wsdyel'Huiiiiniiii  (Dorm'  Valley),  in  vliow 
prediHtOBS  sides  we  noticed  some  excavAted  dmunbers,  which  would 
wiJlumrer  to  tlie  description  which  Josephus  girea  of  the  fastnesses 
of  those  rabbara  of  Galilee  whom  Herod  the  Great  bunted  out  of  their 
Liding-placas  by  means  of  wooden  boxes  let  down  from  above,  filled 
■ith  anned  men.  The  people  of  the  country  testify  to  the  extatenoe 
of  such  eaves  in  this  vicinity.  We  now  gradually  ascended  into  the 
DMUDtsiB  repon,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  one  we  reached  a  ruined 
lower,  aamed  Abu  Shnaheh,  but  discovered  nothing  which  would 
help  us  to  identifj  it  with  any  ancient  site.  We  then  eroased  W«dy 
Biibsdeiah  and  again  desoended  into  the  plain,  passing  through 
ffsdy  'Amnd  Bt  &  quarter  to  two.  The  richest  soil  of  Faleatine,  which 
fomeriy  yielded  a  hoodred  fold,  still  bean  witness  to  its  fecundity  by 
Ibe  ennnQona  aiae  of  the  thistles  whicli  cover  the  ancultivated  waste  ; 
ud  the  oUanden  skirting  the  streatns  which  water  the  plain  are 
nmarkaUy  fine.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  sea-sfaore,  near  an  ancient 
lite  where  MHne  travellers  have  placed  Capernaum  ;  aa  identificaiioQ 
of  «kudi  more  will  be  presently  said.  Ifear  here  is  an  old  Khan 
called  by  the  same  name  aa  the  ruin,  Minyeh  ;  and  hard  by  on  the 
Mi-ibora  a  delioions  fountain,  tn  a  rooky  cave,  overshadowed  by  two 
leoerable  fig-treea,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  'Ain-et-Hn. 
Abtne  this  rises  a  high  and  eteep  promontory  of  rock,  named  Baa 
Siiada,  wboae  base  is  washed  by  the  sea.  The  road  is  cut  through 
tbe  rook  in  the  face  of  the  promontory,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  originally  designed  for  a  viaduct :  and  this  opinion  was  coi>- 
f nsed  by  oar  tracing  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  after  we  had  sur- 
nmoded  tbe  cape.  As  we  descended  again  to  the  sea-shore,  we  had 
bcibre  ns  a  vwy  {HCturesque  and  refreshing  olyect,  in  an  extensive 
Bits  of  watu^worko,  now  almost  completely  in  ruins,  but  still  made 
nubble  lor  a  flonr-milt  of  very  primitive  construction.  At  about  a 
koRdred  yards  from  the  sea-^ore  rises  a  moat  copious  fountain,  the 
wuen  of  which  are  confined  by  a  circular  tower,  as  in  those  near 
Tnbariyeh.  From  this  there  were  carried  two  aqueducts  on  arches^ 
in  one  of  which  tbe  water  still  flows  in  a  fall  and  rapid  stream  to  tbe 
aiU.  Tba  channel  is  much  decayed  by  time,  and  tbe  water,  escap- 
ing in  various  parta,  forms  a  line  of  cascades  along  the  wall,  which  is 
nivsnd  with  aquatic  plants ;  and  the  sight  and  sound  have  a  very 
^reeaUe  effect  in  the  heat  of  the  summer.  While  we  were  engaged 
in  eiploring  these  tntereating  ruins,  R.,  who  was  intent  on  ques- 
tiining  the  miller  about  the  ancient  sites  in  the  seighbourbood,  com- 
mnnicated  to  us  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  be  had  made  distinct 
■WDtion  of  Cborann,  whose  memorial  was  supposed  to  have  perished. 
As  to  Bethsaida,  he  declared  that  it  was  in  that  place  which  we  had 
jut  paved ;  on  the  side  and  at  the  base  of  Bag  Saiada,  and  that 
Knpbt  Nanm  (Ci4>emBnm)  waa  identical  with  Tell  Hum,  to  which 
**  were  new  proceeding.  We  found  it  about  half  an  hour  distant 
jram  tbe  eiill  at  Tabgha  | .  and  shortly  before  reaching  it,  we  passed  a 
'"t^  Bedawl  eiwainpment,  on  the  sea-shore. 
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Thit  ruina  of  Tell  Hnm  are  very  extstKive  i  and,  jodging  froK  ft« 
qnmntitj  of  stoDca  now  to  be  aeen  ia  tbe  water,  greM  part  at  ths  atf 
nnat  be  aabmerged.  The  mina  nmj  be  tnced  oaarij  two  Bikia 
along  the  ahore  ;  and  fragmenta  of  marble  colnmna  and  teaatlalod  [»>t»- 
ment  denote  that  it  waa  a  place  of  conaiderable  ia^ortaBee.  We 
diacoverad  what  appealed  to  have  bean  a  Boman  bath.  The  sane 
and  charaoter  of  tfaeaa  mina  did  not  allow  na  to  donbt  that  we  ware 
treading  the  site  of  Capemanm'— redoced  bj  the  Divinejudgncat 
from  a  city  (Eophr)  to  a  heap  (Tdl) ;  and  we  marreUed  that  aaj  oae 
could  qaestion  their  identitj,  oonaiderii^  that  Gapecnanm,  the  cbiof 
citj  of  Qalitee,  waa  nndonbtedlj  situated  in  this  qnarter,  and  (kat 
theae  ruins  are  the  only  remains  of  anj  extent  which  are  to  be  met 
with,  while  the  modem  name  ia  merelj  an  abbraTiutionoTtfaeaiMiMit, 
the  feeble  firat  sjUahIa  having  fallen  away,  and  the  Knphri  aa  was 
natural,  given  place  to  TelL 

On  quitting  Tell  Hum,  we  atnick  into  the  mountains  to  the  north 
in  quest  of  Choraaieh,  which  the  miller  had  told  us  we  ahonld  aaailj 
find  at  about  half  an  hour's  distance.  A  most  dtaastraoa  hnst  we 
had  for  it,  and  were  wholly  unanoceasful.  Our  party  got  aoatterad 
among  the  monntauia,  and  no  traces^  a  road  oonld  we  disooTer:  ogr 
Jioraea  atumbied  among  the  rough  black  atonae  whieh  covered  tbe  Gue 
<of  the  ground ;  and  when  we  dimounted  to  lead  them,  horaee  aad  men 
went  atnmbling  on  over  this  rugged  groond,  until  at  last  we  deaiated 
from  our  search,  wounded  and  bruised  by  our  falls,  and  with  diAcolty 
reoovered  the  track  to  Safed,  which  waa  our  destinntioa  thia  night. 
But  we  did  not  all  join  company  until  we  reached  that  placck  It  was 
«  dreary  and  a  difficnlt  ride,  and  the  night  waa  advaacing.  Saled 
Stands  on  the  highest  point  of  a  lof^  mountain  regicHi,  and  ia  tmly  to 
be  readied  by  a  long  and  circuitona  path.  It  seemed  okMe  to  ua 
houra  before  we  reached  it,  and  in  aome  [daces  the  road  appeand  ta 
be  oonduoting  us  away  from  it.  But  woe  to  the  traveller  who  pn>- 
poaea  "  a  shwt  cut "  serosa  the  mountains ;  he  will  pteaently  «n- 
counter  a  deep  valley,  which  he  must  descend  at  tbe  haaard  of  Ua  Ufa, 
or  retnm  as  he  can  by  the  path  whioh  he  has  left  There  waa  hut 
one  green  spot  in  all  this  dreary  waste  of  rodt  and  sand  and  uMMntain. 
It  was  a  large  patch  of  myrtle  in  full  Uoasom — green,  and  fresh,  and 
fi«grant ;  literally  "  wasting  its  sweetnees  on  tix  desert  air,"  until 
now  it  spoke  of  hope  to  the  weary  traveller.  I  have  aineo  ridden  tot 
miles  through  hedges  of  this  delicious  shrub^  in  the  neighboaifaood  of 
Smyrna,  drinking  in  its  fragrance  with  delight ;  but  that  profiwion  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  oountiy,  had  not  the  charms  of  tliis  green  spot  in 
the  arid  waste. 

It  waa  seven  o'clock  wlien  we  reached  Safed ;  we  had  sent  on  oar 
baggage  from  H^dal,  and  found  our  tenta  prepared  in  an  olive* 
garden,  near  the  bazaar.  The  stragglers  of  our  party  arrived  a  little 
later. 

Friday,  June  lOth. — This  morning  the  Vtce-Goverror  paid  us  a 
viait,  attended  by  a  large  suite.  Ali  Bey,  who  was  a  pleaaant  and 
communicative  person,  held  office  only  during  the  abaenee  of  the 
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MoMeffio,  who  wM  at  Acre  on  bmineM.  We  conTCmd  iboot  tho 
4M>ait  ntes :  all  tckBowledgBd  the  exutence  of  Chonzieh,  and  one 
of  Ae  Mule  WH  ftf^Niated  to  comduot  tu  to  the  spot  Thej  kIm  Kpcka 
of  SuhIi,  nnr  Tibgha. 

We  here  (Mited  oompany  with  three  of  our  companioiu,  with  whom 
ve  bid  tnTsUed  froffl  Jenuaiem,  and  who  were  now  leaving  Falee- 
tioe.  Tbej  iutendEd  to  [woeeed  £rom  hence  bj  Nasaretb  to  Mount 
Cinsd,  and  then  up  the  coast  to  BeirouL  liy  aole  remaining 
cenpaiuon  waa  an  (dd  college  friend,  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
related  to  Scriptore  geography  and  antiquitlet ;  an  inraluable  fellow- 
tciTeUer  in  a  country  where  Chriatian  aympathy,  and  similarity  of 
tutes  ud  tentlmeDts,  cannot  bnt  add  so  much  to  the  pleasurea  of 
tUway. 

On  leavii^  oar  tenti^  to  pay  out  viaiii,  we  encoontered  two  Jews, 
aw  from  Sidon,  the  other  residing  in  Safed ;  both  of  whom  apoke 
luiUa.  Hie  latter,  Samnel  Joel  Abu,  a  French  subject,  and  consular 
igent  for  the  Jews  of  that  nation,  bears  marks  of  European  protection 
in  his  manners  and  appearances  He  attended  iw  as  oar  dragoman  in 
•nr  visits,  and  gare  us  much  information  concerning  the  pontion  of 
Ub  brethrea  in  this  town.  He  confirmed  all  that  we  had  learnt  from 
tlw  Btbhi  at  Tiberias,  and  mentioned  facts  of  recent  occnrrenoe 
illottndrs  of  tbeae  statements.  He  said  that  the  Jews  and  ChristianB 
hue  snfiered  much  from  the  Moslems  since  the  time  of  the  expnlsioo 
vi  Ibrahim  Fasha.  During  his  domination,  the  local  gOTemors  had 
power  to  punisli  offenders ;  and  the  course  of  justice  was  In  conse- 
qKace  much  more  expeditions.  Now  nothing  could  be  done  witlunit 
toBUDBnicating  with  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  constant  impediments 
irere  inleipooed  to  obtaining  a  legal  decision.  Here  the  Governor 
ud  Vice-Govemor  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  but  have  no  power. 
Beiveen  two  or  three  months  ago,  a  Jew  was  murdered  near  this 
plice:  bis  km,  who  was  with  him,  escaped,  and  gave  information  of 
^  murderers.  The  Fasba  was  written  to  on  the  sulyect,  but  did 
nulling  I  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  when  he  was  in  the  country, 
rcnuaed  at  Safed  eleven  or  twelve  days,  and  bade  the  Jews  to  write 
to  iha  British  Consul  at  Damascus  in  their  troubles,  who,  he  repre- 
Knied,  would  be  ready  to  render  them  all  the  help  in  his  power  {  and 
tlie  more  sc^  aa  he  was  himself  one  of  their  nation,  though  a  convert 
to  Cbristisnity.  They  had  accordingly  written  to  the  Cimsul  three 
tinies,  bnt  withont  receiviog  any  rei^y.  He  states  the  number  of  the 
J»s  who  perished  in  the  earthqn^ce  as  1,300  or  1,100 ;  and  there 
ue  now  not  more  than  500  families  in  the  phice. 

We  called  on  the  Vice-GoverDor,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
(ppeuuoe  and  manners  of  his  young  son,  no  less  than  with  the 
•Ability  and  easy  courts^  of  the  father.  He  was  residing  in  a 
nuenble  house — and,  indeed,  the  whole  town  is  little  more  than 
1  niin,  never  having  recovered  from  the  eff-icts  of  that  disastrous 
<»lMiiiy  which  destroyed  it  some  years  ngo.  We  next  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  Rabbies,  tlie  chief  Rabbi  being  absent 
■t  ToUriyeh.    Here  we  found  a  Bible^  which  hod  formerly  belonged 
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to  Bome  Englishman ;  in  which  was  written,  at  the  ninth  dMpler  (tf 
Isaiah,  "  Phraf  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesns  Christ."  Alas  I  Ibe  owner 
oonld  not  read  the  note ;  and,  if  he  oonld,  would  probaUj  have  Med 
to  see  the  proo£ 

Near  bis  house,  we  were  pointed  out,  in  the  valley  to  the  aonth  ef 
the  city,  the  tomb  of  Hosea  the  prophet.  We  afterwards  visited 
a  native  Christian,  named  Bisk  Ullah,  Secretary  of  the  Goranment, 
whom  we  found  busily  eng^^  in  writing  in  a  large  divan,  when 
many  natives,  Christian  and  Moslem,  were  perpetniUty  craning  ud 
going.  The  few  Ctiristians  in  this  place  are  United  Greeks— 1.<. 
Greek  proselytes  to  the  Papacy.  They  have  no  chnrcb,  and  were 
anxious  to  bnitd  one,  bat  were  prevented  by  the  HohammedaBs.  The 
Christians  and  Jews  spoke  of  one  another  as  brothera  in  affliction,  aad 
aeemed  to  iear  that  the  interest  which  we  expressed  in  them  mi^i  be 
imputed  to  them  aa  an  ofiunce,  and  visited  upon  them  after  oar 
departure.  We  were  earnestly  entreated  not  to  express  onr  sympathy 
in  the  presence  of  the  Moslems  ;  and  a  Christian,  whom  we  afterwardi 
met  in  the  market-place,  wss  afrud  to  speak  to  us. 

We  left  this  place  at  a  quarter  to  three,  with  an  intelligent  native 
from  the  suite  of  the  Governor,  who  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  aite  of 
which  we  were  in  quest  yesterday.  Passing  the  Bed  Fountain  ("  'km 
Hamreh  "),  we  pursued  our  yesterday's  road  for  some  distance ;  when 
we  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  and  followed  a  dimly-marked  track 
thiongh  fields  of  thistles  and  black  rough  stones,  like  yesterday,  nntil, 
at  five  o'clock,  onr  guide  suddenly  dismounted,  and,  throwing  himself 
onder  the  shade  of  a  tree,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  Chorazieh."  It  was  so, 
indeed ;  but  Chomxieh  is  now  Hormah,  thurough  desolation.  Iliere  was, 
fauwever,  one  small  fragment  still  preserved  in  a  singular  manner,  as 
if  to  help  us  to  Identify  the  spot,  and  to  witness  to  the  fomer  exist- 
ence of  the  town.  It  was  a  small  fragment  of  a  white  mari>1e  coltinn, 
standing  erect,  protected  by  a  wall  of  unhewn  stones,  roughly  built 
round  it  by  the  Arab  shepherd-boys,  in  mere  wantonness.  On  the 
dope  of  a  hill  hard  by,  we  discovered  the  fragments  of  eolnmns,  earvrd 
atones,  and  divers  other  traces  of  an  ancient  town  ;  and  in  a  small 
valley  to  the  east,  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name,  which  enp[died 
the  inhabitants  with  water.  Near  this  were  two  Bedawln,  from  the 
encampment  of  Tell  Hum,  wading  about  with  bsre  buttocks  among 
tite  tbiatlea,  which  had  pierced  through  our  trousers  and  boots,  as  we 
rode  through  them ;  and  from  these  I  thought  we  might  procure  a 
aatiafactory  confirmation  of  the  name.  I  accordingly  inquired  of  them 
the  name  of  this  place.  "  Choraiieh,"  tfaey  replied  most  distinctly ;  and 
one  of  them  added,  "  Belad  Herb  " — "  Chorarin,  a  ruined  town."  Thus 
did  the  wild  Bedawtn  unconsciously  declare  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  malediction  in  these  two  words  !  Its  identity  with  the  Choncin 
of  the  Gospels,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  it  is  singular  tbat 
the  diligent  inquiries  of  former  travellers  had  failed  to  recover  this 
long-lost  but  rauch-souglit-for  sitt^.  Pucocke,  indeed,  lieord  mention 
of  it  as  he  posted  along  the  coast,  and  its  situation  was  very  accur.ilely 
described  %■)  him ;  but  neither  Lord  Lindssy  nor  Uessre.  Robtnwn 
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ind  Smitli  could  hear  of  it,  although  they  inquired  diligently  cod- 
Mining  it  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  an  Amerioan  Congrega- 
lionatiM  Uiaaiwutry,  £rom  Btdruntt  who  passed  through  the  countrj  m 
fair  months  aubaequentlj  to  our  viait,  again  heard  of  tbo  Mte,  and 
tiaited  it,  without  baring  ahj  idea  that  we  had  already  aueceeded  in 
idratilying  it.  It  is  aiiuated  in  the  mountains,  about  half  an  hour 
diMant  from  the  sea-shore,  somewhat  west  of  north  from  Tell  Hum, 
ud  an  hour  distant  from  the  mills  at  Tabgha,  as  we  found  on  thia 
occasion  ;  for  we  returned  to  Tubariyeh  by  way  of  Tabgha,  near  which 
ODT  guide  &am  Safed  also  pointed  out  the  site  of  Saiada,  at  the  foot  of 
Bai  Saiada,  where  we  were  shown  it  yesterday.  Here,  then,  waa 
BethaaidB ;  and  Tell  Hum  has  already  been  idenlifled  with  Capernaum, 
the  third  city  on  which  our  Lord  pronounced  his  anathema,  which  He 
liai  now  ao  awfully  fulfilled. 

Having  left  Chorasin  at  half-paat  five,  we  came  in  an  hour  to 
Tabgha ;  and  passing  into  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  at  'Ain-et-lln, 
we  cavaaed  i^  near  the  sea,  to  Mijdal,  which  we  reached  at  twenty- 
fire  minotea  to  eight,  having  forded  in  our  way  several  streama  which 
nie  in  the  mountains,  and  water  the  rich  plain.  Our  way  seemed 
Ifagtbening  as  we  proceeded,  and  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  we 
reached  Tiberias.  It  waa  a  very  dark  night ;  but  we  discovered,  to 
onr  horror,  tliat  our  tenta  and  baggage  had  not  arrived.  We  had  sent 
oar  servants  direct  from  Safed,  with  directions  to  pitch  our  tents  on 
the  sea-shore,  south  of  the  town,  at  the  place  which  we  bad  before 
occupied ;  but  tbey  had  lingered  on  the  way,  and  were  not  come  up. 
I  had  with  difficulty  reached  our  deatination,  and  was  incapable  of  any 
farther  effort.  I  dismounted,  and  lay  down  on  the  pebbly  beach,  with 
my  head  on  a  stone,  and  passed  into  a  happy  state  of  unconsciousiieaa, 
■otil  my  friend  awoke  me  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  tent 
«u  ready,  and  besought  me  to  get  under  its  cover. 

Satttrday,  Jwnt  1 1<A. — We  were  not  a  little  astonished  this  morning 
to  see  a  regular  Engliib  kite,  with  tail,  wings,  and  alt,  flying  in  the 
|ibin,  near  the  town.  We  secured  the  services  of  our  old  friends  the 
boatmen,  and  this  time  steered  our  course  to  the  north,  in  order  to 
examine  the  dSxnteitenteni  of  the  Jordan.  We  had  a  favouraUe 
viad,  and  our  gallant  little  tub  "won  its  fearless  way  against  the 
dialing  tide  "  right  merrily  ;  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  iu 
two  hoars  and  a  half.  Here  we  found  a  lai^  Bedawt  encampment, 
nd  the  only  other  boat  on  the  Lake,  the  owners  of  which  are  Jews. 
They  had  been  detained  here  hy  contrary  winds  yesterday,  and  tbig 
being  their  Sabbath,  they  would  not  return.  Their  boat  was  a  much 
belter  craft  than  that  of  the  Moalems,  and  waa  well  stocked  wiih 
ucelleat  bread,  of  which  we  were  invited  to  partak^  the  Arabs 
fnraidung  ua  with  delicious  water-melons. 

We  observed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  large  number  of  while 
biids,  somewhat  larger  than  swallows,  but  much  tesembling  them  in 
tbeir  appearance  and  in  their  flight.  Having  procured  mares  Ihim 
tbe  Anba,  we  croaied  the  river  to  ita  eastern  bank,  in  order  to 
aplore  in  that  quarter.    We  forded  the  various  streams  into  which 
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the  Jordan  is  divided  near  iti  month  witfa  iniiek  4iflkritj,  mJ 
were  obliged  to  leave  our  nerrant  behind,  u  he  waa  not  monnted, 
and  was  net  so  used  to  thia  exercise  as  the  two  Anba  who  at- 
tended ns. 

We  proceeded  with  our  two  guides  through  the  Deha  to  tbe  east, 
where  we  found  a  ruin,  for  which  we  could  get  no  other  name  thin 
Tell  Tell  Ham.  We  could  make  nothing  of  them,  the  nether  stone 
of  an  oUve  mill  being  the  onlj  fragment  we  could  identify.  Wa  beaid 
of  a  ruin  named  IssaiUa,  perhaps  Bethsuda  Julias,  at  the  diatanes  <f 
■n  hour  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  bad  not  time  to  visit  iL  Ona  of  oar 
guides  declared  that  he  had  been  to  Malta,  Genoa,  Fari%  Tjondoa, 
and  other  fbreiga  parts ;  but  as  be  spoke  nothing  bvt  AntMc,  it 
seemed  inoredibte.  It  is,  however,  diffioolt  to  imagine  how  he  leaurot 
the  names  of  these  places  j  and  he  was  certainly  more  inleUig^t  than 
tiie  generality  of  bis  countrymen.  There  was  one  indirect  eridenee 
of  foreign  castoms  having  been  introduced  in  this  remate  qnarteT. 
As  we  passed  near  the  Bedawi  tents  on  the  eaat  of  tlie  Jordan,  near 
which  were  a  large  number  of  horses  and  bufialoea  gramog,  we  saw 
some  n^ed  children  playing  with  thoae  paper  windmOla  which  emy* 
body  has  seen  hawked  about  the  towns  and  viUsges  of  Knglniri, 
Tbej  were  ont  of  order,  and  would  not  aot  We  repaired  the  sails; 
and  great  was  the  deligbt  of  the  wild  nroblns  at  se^bg  the  toy  qua 
round  on  the  pin  as  gaily  as  before  it  was  injured. 

The  BOO  had  set  as  we  entered  the  boat  to  return.  Hie  ereniDg 
was  delightfully  calm  and  still,  scaroely  a  breath  ruffled  the  boeam  of 
the  lake ;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  faded  befne  the  pale  moooligfat, 
t  was  irreustibly  reminded  of  the  lines  in  the  Ckrittian  Tear,  inwhick 
ttuj  vary  sea  is  described : — 


idtii^t  chant  attead  i 
And  vhUpering  palm  Imtw,  tram  tha  shHSk 
With  midnl^t  Bilenoe  blend.— 

SvMt  thonghti  of  peace,  7*  laa;  not  lait" 

It  WIS  singularly  variSed.  Our  chant  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
Sudden  squall,  which  nearly  capsised  onr  frail  bark,  with  its  huge 
bosom  of  canvas  spread  to  invite  the  breece,  which  had  before 
scarcely  waved  it ;  and  now  there  came  down  a  great  storm  of  wind 
upon  ttie  lake — "And  wildest  storms  our  ooean  sweep;"  the  sky 
wsa  overcast,  the  gusts  became  more  frequent,  the  sea  ran  high  and 
toued  about  our  small  vessel  like  a  cork ;  end  our  boatmen  were 
obliged  to  "  toil  in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,"  having  veered 
about  to  the  south,  I  believe  we  were  in  peril.  But  what  ^riatian 
heart  conld  feel  fear  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ?  How  should  not  the 
storm  nuke  ns 

"  CeasaloBS  the  laws  of  0ns  »</«rr|sra,  bat  ever  near," 
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Wh)m.the  wiada  ud  aw  obey  ?    Who  cobU  but  feel— 


I  el^t  ctlmlj  in  ifae  hinder  put  of  the  ressel  through  the  Btorm,  con- 
fiding in  HiB  watchful  guardioniliip,  and  we  reached  our  tents  an 
bour  l>eibre  midnight,  in  perfect  Bafeij. 


SKibUfns  ana  Notfcts. 

Onpnal  SatuJcrii  Texti  on  (A«  OrigM  and  Progrm  of  At  Sdigiom 
ant  iMtitationt  of  India ;  eolleeted,  trarulaUd  into  E%glith,  and 
DbutraUd  by  Note*.  Ckie^y  fortktmeof  StvdmU  and  oOten  in 
/■dia.  By  J.  Mora,  Esq.,  D.C.L,  bte  of  the  Bengal  Ci»il  Serrica 
Put  I. — The  Ifytkieal  and  Legaidary  A  ecmmU  of  Catte,  Williama 
udNorgate.  1858.  Pp.  iz.  and  204.  8vo. 
Toe  uttbor  of  the  work  before  ns  has  long  been  favourably  known 
u  0D«  of  the  few  Sanskrit  scholars  wbo  have  brought  their  learning 
dinctJj  to  bear  on  the  evangelizatioB  of  the  higher  classes  of  Uindfi 
wcirty.  With  this  object  in  view  he  lias  written  successiTely— 
J  Bri^  Actmtut  ^  ow  Lar£t  L^e  and  Doctrina,  in  Sandrit  vene 
(i^d  edit.  CalcotU :  1849),  A  Short  Life  of  the  ApoitU  Patd,  is 
^skrit  rerse,  with  an  English  translation  (Calcutta :  1850,)  and 
iA  EiawmuUiom  of  EdigioHM,  la  Sanskrit  verse  and  an  English  trans- 
litioa  (2  parts,  Mirzapore  and  Calcutta)  p — works  which  deserredly 
nnk  t^  ibe  side  of  the  celebrated  KhritUuangita,  by  the  Iste  Dr. 
UiU,  and  have  been  of  the  most  material  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
Chrittianitj  in  India,  by  presenting  its  doctrinea  to  the  learned 
UDODg  the  Hind^  in  the  only  fonn  bkely  to  induce  them  to  approach 
tbe  iDl^ject  at  all.  By  the  same  benevolent  motive  has  also  the  work 
^  sa^eried  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Though  the 
uubor  modesdy  says  that  his  boc^  "makes  little  pretension  to  a 
Ktentiflc  diaraeter,  or  to  originality  of  research  ;"  that  "its  olgect  is 
popalir  atility  ;"  and  that  it  is  "  nude  up,  in  great  part,  of  materials 
*liich  the  labonn  of  others  have  furnished,"  we  cannot  but  express 
^F  ptai  obligation  to  him  for  having,  with  patient  and  persevering 
'odattry,  gleaned  from  tiie  wide  range  of  Sanskrit  literature— from 
tlM  Vedia  down  to  the  Furinaa,  a  space  of  lime  extending  to  kbove 
^<M  7ears>^the  moat  important  texts  illustrating  the  origin  and 
'^Tdt^ment  ef  caste^  critically  sifted  and  discussed  them,  and  made 
tb«it  Gontenta  aeceeiible  also  to  thooe  who  are  not  Sanskrit  scholars, 
b;  idding  to  each  text  an  English  translation.  We  are  thus  indebted 
<°  tbe  Ituned  aothor  for  the  first  reliable  text-book  on  Hindd  caste 
4u  hu  ever  been  written. 

Bcfsmug  the  reader  for  the  details  to  the  book  itself,  we  confine 
^VMlm  to  a  few  quotations  from  the  preliminary  chapter,  according 
'«sliicli  the  work  conustsofan  assembb^  of -"  texts  from  tbeYedi^ 
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byinns,  Br&bmftnas,  and  Upttnuliad*,  u  well  u  from  the  PintsM  nd 
ItihAsu  (the  Binifcj'uia  and  MaL&bb&rata)  i  relating,  Jim,  to  the 
general  costnngonic  theoty  of  tlie  origin  of  caste*,  maLotained  b;  the 
native  authors  j  leeondly,  to  the  accounts  which  they  give  o!  tbe 
formation  of  the  caste-ajatem,  when,  in  the  course  of  tbeir  legenduj 
faJBtories,  the/  connect  it  with  tmj  particular  persons  as  ita  foaoden; 
thirdly,  to  the  notices  which  we  find  in  the  Pur&nas  and  Itihlau,  of 
struggles  between  the  Brahmans  and  Kshatrijras,  r^arding  tbai 
respective  functions  and  prerogatives :  fourthly,  to  the  opimnu 
which  the  Puraoic  writers  express  on  the  origin  of  the  rest  of  tba 
human  race,  living  without  the  pale  of  the  Indian  inatitatioiu,  tm 
conceived  of  as  adjacent  to  Uindfistan,  and  their  relations  to  lb« 
Hiudds  'ijiifildy,  to  the  descriptions,  altogethn  of  a  fabulovi  dtt- 
racter,  contained  in  the  same  works,  of  the  remoter  rt^iooa  of  tb* 
earth  and  their  iDhabitants"  (p.  2). 

We  are  glad  that  the  work  before  as  is  merely  intended  as  the  fint 
port  of  a  succession  of  volumes  on  the  "  real  origin  and  histoiy  of  tie 
Indian  people,  their  religion,  and  their  institutions,  ao  far  as  ws  uc 
enabled  to  trace  them  by  the  aid  of  the  exact  researches  of  recenl 
times  ;"  (p.  2) — a  vast  subject,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  one  which  w« 
may  hope  to  see  as  successfully  accomplished  by  the  anthcff  as  ^ 
present  volume  leads  ua  to  expect. 

The  collection,  the  author  saja,  "  is  mainly  intended  for  the  ok  [J 
those  Hiadtis  who  wish  to  become  critically  acquainted  with  Ibt 
foundation  on  which  their  ancestral  religion  reposes ;  and  of  otbtf 
persons  who  are  either  concerned  in  the  education  of  Indian  700th,  or 
whose  business  it  may  be  tb  inculcate  true  conclnstoDs  in  regard  to  tba 
various  subjects  which  will  be  here  brought  under  examination  "  (p- 1^ 
But  we  need  not  add  that  we  confidently  hope  it  may  advantageonsl;  U 
perused  by  a  far  greater  circle  of  readers,  now  that  the  caste-qoeslioa 
is  one  of  the  main  topics  of  Indian  reform.  And  while  with  u 
Kuropeans,  thanks  to  tiie  latest  investigations  of  our  bert  Saniktit 
scholars,  the  notion  of  the  originality  and  high  antiquity  of  UioM 
caste  has  for  ever  been  exploded,  Mr.  Muir  has  struck  oat,  «e 
believe,  the  right  path  to  bring  home,  even  to  the  most  tmhitioos  tad 
learned  of  the  twice-boru,  the  fact  that  tbeir  faith  in  caste  is,  after  all, 
but  a  bubble. 

The  Anglo>Continenlal  Association  have  lately  pnblished  Bi«bi¥ 
Coain's  Sutory  of  Papal  Tranmbdantiation  in  the  original  !'■''>- 
The  book  is  carefiiUy  edited  by  the  excellent  and  indefatigibl* 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick.  It  is  Ukdj  «> 
be  useful  to  Roman-Catholic  Priests  and  scholar^  and  we  tbisk 
that  translations  of  it  might  be  useful  An  English  Traosiittoo 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Tracts  for  tha  Tima. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Nxalk  has  just  edited  The  Lilitrffy  of  St.  Maii  A* 
Bvangtlitt,  or  according  to  the  UK  of  thtAUxandrioMChwKh.  (Hit*) 
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SbooM  die  demand  for  it  mconnge  tbe  pabliaher  to  penerer^  it  will 
be  followed  by  The  lAturgiei  of  St.  Jama,  St.  Clement,  St.  Chrj/taitom, 
ndiSf.  BmiiL     Tha  price  of  the  book  is  dm  shiUing. 


Messra.  RivingtoQ  have  lately  published  the  Ber.  Dr.  WoBoa- 
wobtb'b  eloquent  and  impresnTe  SermDn,  On  the  additional  Bvening 
Sixia  in  Waimintler  Abbey,  "  What  mian  ye  by  ihia  Service  1"  being 
No.  411  of  die  Series  of  "Occasional  Sermons."  They  have  also 
pablisbod  »  Tolume  of  Sermona  by  the  Ute  Bishop  Allek,  wbich 
will  be  acceptable  to  bis  personal  friends,  and  to  tbose  who  remeraber 
bim  as  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  prelates  who  have  sat  on  the 
Eoglisb  Ben(^.  

Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  bare  pnblisbed  a  very  good  book  for 
tbe  nee  of  Clei^ymen  in  Tisiting  the  sick,  Tht  Cure  of  Souls,  by 
(lie  Rev.  G.  Arden,  which  is  intended  as  a  Companion  to  the 
"Breviates  from  Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  use  by  the  Bed  or 
Sicknes!!,''  by  the  same  Anther.  Ibey  have  ^so  published  the  whole 
of  the  Lenten  Sermons  preached  at  (^cford :  also  an  eloquent  Sermon, 
preached  at  tbe  re-opeuing  of  a  Church,  by  the  Bev.  S.  Ketkolds 
Hous;  also  Why  are  our  Chureha  Cloied  f  a  Fampblet  by  a  Lay- 
man ;  and  The  Teaahing  of  (A«  Anglican  JOivinet  in  the  Time  of 
J'liMt  I.  and  Charles  /^  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Encharitl,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Gboves.  An  interesting  Pamphlet,  with  the  titl^ 
.'■' BK  Obtervalion*  on  ike  Laity  in  Church  Synods,  has  been  pub- 
iiehed  by  Clifford  and  Boberts  of  Exeter,  and  by  Ueesrs.  Parker  in 
London, 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Lbk,  who,  three  years  nnee,  published  a  good 
pamphlet  on  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  has  just  printed  a  lery 
interesting  Sermon  od  tbe  Church  in  Ireland  :  St.  PtUrick  and  t/ie 
Holy  CaUulie  Church  in  Ireland.  (Belfast :  Philips ;  London  :  J.  H. 
Parker.) 


<SolonfBl,  jgoxtizn,  nnD  |^omi  Krins. 


The  Consecration  of  the  Ber.  O.  £.  L.  Cotton,  D.D.,  Bishop 
l^gnale  of  Calcutta,  is  appointed  to  take  place  in  Westminster 
hbhej,  on  Ascension  Day,  May  13tb.  It  is  expected  that  tbe  Arch- 
liisbt^  of  Canterbury  will  be  agisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
S»]i(bury.  The  Sermon  is  to  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
rf  Harrow. 

Tbe  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Ouardian  of  April  7tb : — 
"U  is  announced  that  (he  Bishop  of  Cablisle  intends  to  hold  a 
'peml  Coo&rmatioD  in  Carlisle  Cathedra],  on  Thursday,  April  15,  foe 
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members  of  the  United  Church  of  £ngUnd  and  Ireland  in  Scotbnd.' 
We  hope  that  this  is  a  miiteke.  An  English  Bishop  has  no  right  I* 
encourage  the  schism  of  those  persons  resident  in  Scotland  who  refnn 
to  hold  commnnion  vith  the  Church  there,  and  who  call  themselrn 
members  of  the  Church  of  Englnnd.  We  are  one  conuniinioD  wiib 
the  Church  in  Scotland ;  and  a  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  no  more  right  to 
hold  in  bis  own  Cathedral  a  Conflrmaiion  for  persons  redding  ii 
Dioceses  in  Scoilaad  than  he  has  for  persons  residing  in  other  IXocom 
in  England. 

The  Bishop  of  Nbwfodkdland  is  now  at  Bermoda.  We  hat* 
received  the  Bermuda  Roytd  Gateite  of  Feb.  23  and  March  2 ;  in  the 
former  of  which  is  an  account  of  the  thirty-eighth  anniTersarjr  of  llie 
iSoeiety  for  Promnting  Chritlia*  KwnaUdge,  at  which  the  Bishop 
fpoke  in  his  usual  kind  and  lucid  manner— just- as  might  be  ezpecied 
from  so  affectionate  and  earnest  a  Chief  Pa«tor.  He  explained  tk 
cause  of  the  lengthened  interval  between  hia  last  and  preaent  visit  la 
Bermuda — namely,  the  lamentable  loss  successively,  by  death,  of  two 
moat  valued  clergymen,  Archdeacous  Bridge  and  Mountain,  whereby 
bia  datiea  were  heavily  increased.  He  stated  how  tenderly  he  bore 
upon  his  heart,  during  his  protracted  absence,  this  portion  of  his  floc^ 
and  how  highly  he  appreciated  the  welcome  of  sincere  rtjoicing  viib 
which  he  had  been  greeted  in  Bermuda.  In  the  course  of  his  sddrtt*, 
his  Lordship  gave  some  details  connected  with  his  Diocese  at  is^e, 
which  could  not  fail  of  riv.eting  the  attention  of  his  aaditor^  and 
increasing  in  them  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most  cordiil 
esteem. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  28th,  the  Bishop  held  an  Ordination  at  St  Peter*! 
Church,  St.  George's  ;  at  wfaidi  the  Rev.  J.  B.  L.  Iiongh,  Oorate  of 
the  parish,  was  ordained  Priest  The  Sermon  was  preached  by  th« 
Rev.  J.  B.  Freer,  who  afterwords  joined  in  the  laying  on  of  hands- 
Mr.  Freer  and  Mr.  Lough  were  formerly  Students  of  St  Aa^- 
tine'a  College,  Canterbury.  All  the  Clergy  present,  except  the  liei. 
Dr.  Tucker,  Rector  of  the  Parish,  have  been  ordained  Deaoons  srd 
Priests  by  the  present  Bishop.  The  last  Ordination  in  the  Chottb 
was  try  Bishop  Spencer,  in  I84S. 

The  aged  Bishop  of  Toronto  has  issaed  a  circular  notice  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Home  and  Simooe  Districts)  and  the  several  Districts 
eaet  of  Toronto,  of  his  intention  to  hold  Confirmations  in  the  litter 
part  of  June. 

The  Mission  of  the  American  Church  at  Cafe  Palhab,  West 
Africa,  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Payne,  the 
wife  of  the  Bishop. 

On  Sunday,  January  24th,  the  sum  of  1001.  was  put  into  the  piste 
during  the  Offertory  Collections  at  St  George's  Cathedral,  Grahaks- 
tovM,  the  envelope  being  marked,  "  Towards  the  Bnilding  of  Addi- 
tionol  Alms-housea. — Psolm  xli.  1," 

The  Rev.^r.  Jackson,  Fellow  of  the  Univ^sity  of  Durham,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Second  Mastersbip  of  St  Andrew's  CoUcge 
Grammar  School,  Orohamstown, 
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The  BsT.  W.  A.  Phimptre,  U.A.  si  Cnirersitr  College.  Oxford,  hu 
K^iicil  for  the  Ciooese  of  Hadjlu,  u  &  Miaaionarj'  of  tlia  Sodetj/for 
Ike  rropagttum  of  the  Gofpcl. 


SoaBTT  roK  pROHOTiRs  Chbistiah  Knotledos.- — 2^<Ml£iy, 
il-ril  etk,  1858. — The  Bishop  of  Capktowh  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  wis  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoare,  dated  Oakfield, 
Cnmkj,  March  25tb,  l(i58.     The  folloirin^  are  cztracta  : — 

"  I  am  requested,  aa  comtaiaury  to  the  Lord  Biahop,  and  Secretary 
of  the  London  Committee  for  Newcastle  Diocese,  New  South  Wales, 
to  bring  before  the  Society  a  subject  of  immediate  and  preuing  ini' 
portaoce  to  the  taterests  of  onr  Church  in  that  ccdony. 

A  new  province  is  aboat  to  be  fonned  out  of  the  northern  portion  of 
New  Sooth  Walee,  to  be  called  '  Brisbane,'  or  '  Horeton  Bay.'  It  is 
ihe  wish  of  the  Chnrehmen  there,  and  also  strongly  advised  and 
recommended  by  the  Bisht^  to  subdivide  the  Diocese  in  which  the 
whole  is  at  present  situated,  making  a  total  arec  of  nearly  twice  the 
extent  of  all  Great  Britain,  in  such  manner  as  to  place  thia  northern 
portion  ander  the  care  of  a  sep&rate  Bishop.  To  this  very  reasonable 
wish  the  Garemment  have  already  expretsed  their  rendine^s  to  accede^ 
pratided  a  moderate  bnt  sofficient  endowment  can  be  found  for  the 
Dew  Bisboprir. 

On  receiving  the  Bishop's  instructions,  we  proceeded  at  odcb  to 
cvry  oar  appeal  before  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fond;  from  whom  we  obtained  the  most 
htirty  Goncnrranoe  in  the  Bishop's  proposal,  and  a  grant,  to  meet  hia 
tiews,  of  2,30CH.  towards  the  endowment  inquired. 

Wb  next  had  recourse  to  private  aid ;  and  from  this  source,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  nearly  7001.,  which 
promitea  to  be  increased  eventually  to  about  1,500^.;  and  we  have 
ihe  Bishop's  gunrantee  that  he  is  ready,  froni  similar  private  con- 
tributions among  his  own  people,  to  devote  immediately  7001.  to  the 
mwSae. 

But  as  the  Government  requires  a  minimum  of  from  4002.  to  600L 
per  ao&nm  as  endowment  of  the  See,  which  representa  a  capital  of 
from  6,0001.  to  7,0002.  (invested  in  the  colony  at  six  per  cent.),  and  as 
tta«  whole  that  we  can  expect  from  all  the  above-named  sonrces 
tnumnts  to  no  more  than  4,5002.  (supposing  all  subscriptitHiB  to  be 
ptid),  ve  are  iodnced  to  make  an  earnest  application  to  the  Socie^ 
lot  tid." 

A  commanieation  on  the  aame  mbject  was  made  to  the  Board  b; 
the  Her.  G.  Currcy. 

The  Standing  Committee  gave  notice  that  they  would,  at  the 
General  Meeting  on  the  4th  of  Uay,  propose  a  grant  of  one  thousand 
(xxmda  towards  the  andowment  of  the  See  of  Brisbane ;  the  amount 
lo  be  paid  as  soon  as  a  Bishop  shall  have  been  appointed,  and  the 
wnwinder  of  the  reqnisito  sum  raised. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Cave 
Browne,  Secretary  to  the  Fuiyab  District  Committee,  dated  Subatboot 
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Inilia,  Jan.  I8tb,  1858  : — "  One  announcement  I  am  very  haj^jr  to 
make.  On  hearing  of  the  great  dearth  of  books.  Bibles,  &<;.,  amoDg 
tlie  troops  at  Delhi,  who  had  been  hurried  off  from  their  st&tions  at  w 
few  houra'  notice,  the  Committee  consented  to  make  a  grant  of  one 
thousand  rupees*  worth  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  New  Testameou, 
and  four  sets  of  the  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor  (a  very  favourite  book 
in  our  hospitals),  aad  other  works  likelj  to  interest  th«  poor  feiloirj 
on  their  sick  beds  under  the  walls  of  Delhi;  and  I  have  rea:ion  to 
believe  the  grant  was  fully  appreciated.  Uay  a  l>lee8ing  ban 
attended  it  1 " 

Letters  were  received  from  the  Rev.  D.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  tbe 
Madras  DiocesEQ  Committee,  dated  Madras,  Jan.  26th,  1858,  giTing 
a  satisfactory  report  of  the  revised  Tamil  version  of  the  Prayer-book, 
and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  druw  for  the  sum  of  150/.,  voted  by 
the  Board  towards  that  version.  This  was  acceded  to.  .  The  grant  of 
501.  towards  the  Teloogoo  versios  had  been  previoualj  drawn  for. 

The  Rev.  Profeasor  Slater,  of  Calcutta,  in  a  letter,  dated  Loadni^ 
March  2Ulh,  1S58,  eaid,  with  refeience  to  the  rebellion  in  India-.— 

"In  an  early  stage  af  the  mutiny,  the  native  Christians  in  Tinoe- 
velty  (or  parts  of  Tinnevellj)  are  said  to  have  been  tampered  with  by 
tbe  Mahometans.  The  attempt  was  entirely  unsucceasful ;  nor  were 
tlie  Missionaries  at  all  apprehensive  of  the  result.  It  was  felt  by  tb«in 
that,  along  with  the  Christian  religion,  the  natives  of  that  part  of 
Madras  had  also  imbibed  strong  attachment  to  our  rule." 

The  Secretaries  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Report  which  wns  adopted  by  the  Board  at  the  February  meetiog, 
relative  to  efforts  for  India,  and  to  the  intended  outlay  of  iO,O00i.  for 
the  promotton  of  the  Society's  objects  in  India,  a  Special  Appeal  for 
aid  had  been  prepared,  and  would  be  issued.  Books  will  be  opeaed 
at  the  Office  of  tbe  Society,  and  at  the  London  Depositories  fK 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  to  the  Special  Fund. 

The  Bishop  of  NaUl,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bishopstowe,  Maritzbnrg, 
Jan.  2d,  1856.  acknowledged  an  additional  sum  of  1002.  towaids  tlia 
Cathedral  Church  of  Maritaburg. 

An  application,  recommended  by  the  Bish<^  of  Capetown,  wis 
received  front  the  Rev.  H.  M.  M.  Wilshere,  dated  Caledon,  Cape  c^ 
Good  Hope,  Jan.  20th,  1856.     The  following  are  extracta^— 

**  The  liberal  donation  formerly  made  for  the  erection  of  a  cbareh 
in  this  parish  was  not  thrown  away,  hut  has  proved  piodactive  of 
great  good,  in  stimulating  the  Church  members  of  this  land  to  do  ™ 
themselves  what,  but  fur  such  encouragement,  would  probably  never 
have  been  done.  The  parisli  of  Caledou  extends  over  some  ^000  to 
8,500  square  miles,  and  throughout  this  immeasc  traat  of  country, 
some  400  English  inhabitants  are  scattered.  A  few  years  ago  not  s 
single  English  service  was  held  among  them ;  neither  was  there  ia 
any  part  of  the  district  a  single  school  conducted  on  the  principles  <» 
the  Church  of  England.  At  present,  we  have  employed  in  tliii  <>■>* 
parish,  one  priest,  one  deacon,  a  catechist,  and  two  schoolmaster^ 
while  other  openings  are  presenting  themselves  for  schools  if  we  onlf 
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hsd  nitaUe  meo.     The  pftrish  chnnih  is  completed  and  paid  for  at  an 
eipensQ  of  i^Ot." 

Ihe  stationB  especially  mentioned  u  needing  aid  are  Bredatdorp 
end  Uouw  Hoek. 

The  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  has  ristted  the  school  at 
Houir  Hoek,  and  baa  expressed  himself  so  satisfied,  that  he  proposes 
Id  recommend  the  Government  to  make  some  grant  in  aid  towards  a 
«diool-room  as  an  allowance  for  rent. 
The  Right  Rev.  Chainnao  stronglj  recommended  this  application. 
Hie  Board  screed  to  grant  towards  a  School-chapel  at  Bredasdorp, 
SOj:    Towards  a  School-chapel  at  Uonw  Hoek,  601. 

Tbe  Bev.  George  Bennett,  in  a  letter,  dated  St.  Helena,  Feb.  27th, 
1S58,  reqaesled  a  grant  of  books  towards  the  formation  of  Sunday- 
KbooU  in  that  island.  He  stated  that  the  head  school  of  Sl  Helena 
ia  in  two  divisions,  the  upper  under  his  care  as  master,  the  lower 
under  an  assistant-master.  By  the  Government  regulations  the 
scbool  is  opened  every  Sunday  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Books  reqaested  for  the  school,  and  other  publications  for  use  in 
the  colony,  were  granted  to  the  amoant  of  14^ 

The  Bishop  of  Capetown  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  spiritual 
wuts  of  his  Diocea^  and  stated  his  intention  to  establish  Missionary 
HsIioBs  among  the  Hottentots  in  the  interior  of  the  country  forming 
bia  Diocese.  This  he  proposes  to  do  chiefly  by  means  of  chapel- 
Kbooli.  The  Bishop  also  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Society  would 
lid  him  with  a  supply  of  Dutch  translations  of  some  of  the  Society's 
mwt  popidar  tracts. 

Ilie  Bishop  of  Bapert's  Land,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bishop's  Court, 
Red  Biver,  Feb.  8th,  1858,  applied  for  Prayer-books.  WiUi  regard 
tDiheBev,  Abraham  Cowley's  church  at  the  Indian  settlement,  the 
fiiihop  said  : — 

"I  preached  there  on  Dec.  27th.  It  was  my  first  appearance 
aiBoDg  them  after  my  return,  and  the  church,  which  we  thought  too 
Ivgefbrthe  actual  popnlaUon,  is  already  almost  too  small  for  the  con- 
gr^ljon.  After  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  I  administered 
>'»  Lord's  Supper  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  comroiinicants." 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Labuan,  in  a  letter  dated  Sarawak,  Feb.  12th,  18oB, 
■cknowledged  the  books,  maps,  and  prints  granted  in  November  lost, 
*^  listed  that  he  had  revised  the  last  sheets  of  the  Malay  Litargy. 
He  bed  directed  twenty-five  copies,  bound  in  cloth,  to  be  forwarded  to 
l^t  Society,  some  of  these  being  intended  for  transmission  to  friends 
'*honi  he  specified.  He  said,  "  Those  who  know  the  difficulties  and 
pccnlitrilies  of  the  Malay  language  and  its  numerous  dialects,  will 
^»o*  that  Ihe  attempt  to  translate  into  a  good  vernacular  Malay  a 
*»k  like  tbe  Frayer-book  has  been  a  very  arduous  task." 

A  gnnt  of  251.  was  made  towards  building  a  church  at  Portage  du 
^ort,  the  njoet  distant  Missionary  station  to  the  north  of  the  Diocese 
of  Uontreal.  Tbe  people  for  whom  the  church  is  designed  are  all,  with 
w  eitxption  of  one  family,  mechanics  and  labourers.  "  They  have 
«<M  forward,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  very  creditably  both  with  aubscrip- 
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tioiu  and  labour  j  and  our  Cbarcli  Society  bus  givea  50i.  each  to  tb« 
cburcb  and  parsonage."  The  church  will  be  built  fur  300  prninni, 
and  tbe  Bisbop  bopes  to  coiwecrate  it  sooa  after  hia  retarn. 


SOCIKTT    rOK    THE    PsOPAQATIOX    CW    THE     GrOBPXL. Fridof, 

April  16. — The  Biabop  of  Londok  in  tbe  Ch^r. — Tbe  Treaaom^ 
Beport  for  tbe  monlh  was  read,  and  also  tbe  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  dated  March  18th.  .  Tbe  "Committee  eongratable  tbs 
Society  on  tbe  condnued  and  increasing  aucoeaa  wiib  wbtch  it  bai 
pleased  tbe  Almighty  Giver  of  all  good  to  blesa  the  efforts  which  bsTe 
been  made  to  augment  the  Society's  funds :  small  and  inadequate  ai 
those  funds  still  are  when  compared  with  the  m^nitade  at  the  field  ; 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Tbe  receipts  on  aooonot  of  the 
Gmerai  Fund  (with  which  alone  the  Finanoe  Committee  have  to  deal) 
amouDted  ia  the  year  1855  to  66,092^.;  in  1856,  to  69,57R;  and  in 
tbe  last  year,  lSd7,  tbey  reached,  as  the  Society  has  already-  bees 
iuformed,  the  sum  of  79,2462.  This  last  receipt  is,  indeed,  in  some  '. 
degree,  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  it  ioclndes  contribotioDS  to  tbe 
amount  of  6,d002.,  or  thereabouts,  received  on  account  of  the  Appeal 
for  the  Extension  of  Indian  Missions ;  but,  excluding  this  sum,  ibe 
receipts  for  1657  are  still  upwards  of  72,70(U.,  an  amonot  exceeding 
that  receiTed  in  the  year  preceding  by  miwe  than  3,0001^ 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Society's  General  Fund  daring 
the  year  1857  baa  been  70,12fi^;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  aomewbat 
more  tlian  2,600^  below  the  income,  exclusive  of  tbe  Special  Contri- 
butions for  India." 

For  the  year  1858,  tbe  Committee  estimate  receipts  (exdmiTe  of 
contributions  for  India),  69,fiO(U. 

A  supplemental  grant  of  250J!.  a  year,  for  two  years,  for  Heathen 
Missions,  was  made  to  the  Bieliop  of  Grahamatown. 

Grants  of  500^  a  year,  for  three  years,  were  made  to  tbe  Bishop  of 
Adelaide  ;  and  of  500^.  to  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  A  grant  of  IfiO/. 
to  the  latter  Diocese,  which  has  hitherto  been  made  without  limitation, 
is  now  limited  to  three  years  from  Midsummer  next. 

A  grant  of  3,250^.  was  made,  for  one  year,  to  Uie  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal ;  a  grant  ol  200^  pei*  annum  to  the  liiahop  of  Newtbundland  ; 
of  400/.,  for  three  years,  to  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  for  itinerating  Mi^ 
sionuries  ;  of  100/.,  for  three  years,  for  Honduras  j  of  250/.  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  for  an  additional  Clergyman.  Tbe  Hev.  B.  Dowsmi, 
who  has  been  appointed  Missionary  to  the  Island,  intends  to  sail  by 
the  first  ship,  which  is  expected  to  leave  in  August. 

100/.  was  voted  for  Missionary  pupils,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
Bev.  C.  D.  Goldie.  It  was  resolved  that  the  unappropriated  part  of 
the  General  Fund  should  be  added  to  tbe  Fund  for  the  Extension  of 
Missions  in  India. 

3,000/.,  remaining  from  the  Jubilee  Fund,  were  appropriated,  in 
three  aunts  of  1,000/.  each,  towards  the  endowment  of  three  new- 
Bishoprics,  at  Kingston,  in  Canada,  and  Goutbum  and  Brisbane,  in 
Sew  South  Wales. 
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The  167lh  Anniversary  of  tlie  Society  will  be  celebrated  on  Tues- 
diT,  June  ]5tb,  at  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral.  Divine  Service  will  com- 
TB'-aix  Sl  half-put  8  P.M.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Society's 
UvFice  in  the  preceding  week.  The  Diatrict  Treasurers  and  Secre- 
iarie«  will  meet  at  the  Society's  Office  on   the  above-named  day, 

lilllA.IL 

A  Ueeiing  was  held  in  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  or  Thursday,  March 
4th,  for  the  India  Misiions'  Extension  Fund  of  the  Socirty  for  the 
Pny/igalion  nf  the  Gotpel.  The  Rev.  the  "Vice-Crancrllor  was  in 
the  Chvr.     "The  fallowing  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  ; — 

"  1«.  That  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  once  more 
'fdfiDDly  called  upon,  by  the  events  of  the  past  year,  to  slrengtben 
and  extend  its  Missions  in  that  vast  heathen  counlry,  which  has,  in 
ilie  providence  of  Almighty  God,  been  made  a  port  of  the  British 

2nd.  Tlial,  in  order  to  the  efficient  working  of  our  Missions  in 
India,  an  immediate  increase  of  oar  Bishops  in  that  country  is  indis- 
pFn^Uy  necessary ;  and  that,  without  this  increase,  all  other  Chrislian 
m'ans,  however  excellent  must  be  inadequate  to  the  great  work  of 
tTingeliiing  a  heathen  land.    ■ 

3rd.  That  it  is  specially  incumbent  upon  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  this  great  national  crisis,  to  set  an  example  of  zealous  labour,  and 
'"art;  and  liberal  almsgiving,  in  this  holy  cause  of  propagating  the 
Clc'pel  of  Christ  in  the  East 

Tliat  a  Special  India  Missions'  Extension  Fund  be  Opened  for  this 
purpose." 

Prize  Ebsat  fob  Gkbuattt. — We  learn  from  the  Evangeliiehe 
K-irhai  Zritunjf  (Berlin)  of  March  13,  that  a  former  member  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service  has  offered  a  prize  of  1,500  thalers  (225/.)  for 
ifie  best  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  for  the  conversion  of 
indi»ii  philosophers  of  different  schools  (with  the  exception  of  Bud- 
dbism),  written  on  sure  historical  foundations,  and  in  strict  logical 
i-titt  Bad  connexion,  which  shall  oppose  to  the  false  systems  of 
btaihen  philosophy  a  genuine  system  of  Christian  truth. 

Tbe  treatises  are  to  be  sent,  before  July  1,  18GI,  to  Dr.  Hodbann, 
It"jal  General  Superintendent  at  Berlin,  The  judges  are  Dr.  Leh- 
ntrdt,  St  Magdeburg;  Geheime  Hofrath  Dr.  Eitter,  at  Goltingen  ;  Pro- 
l-iaw  Dr.  Both,  et  Tubingea.  Hbo  notice  is  dated,  "  Edinburgh  and 
Utrlin,  Feb.  10,  1858,"  and  signed  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Hoffmann. 


ToBonra — A  report  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church 
^^'x^  on  the  10th  of  February,  from  a  Committee  appointed  in 
"-gard  to  Clergymen  deriving  no  support  from  the  Commntatian 
Pnm).  The  report  deelaifs  it  to  be  manifest  that,  without  vigorous 
^nrta,  many  new  Misaioos  will  necessarily  be  suspended.      Ic 
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"  The  flnt  declared  olject  of  the  Chorch  Society  u  the  'eneoortge* 
ment  and  aupport  of  MiMionarics  and  ClergTmen  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  within  the  Dioceae  of  Toronto,  and 
for  creating  a /and  towards  the  augmentation  of  tha  stipends  of  poor 
Clergymen,' 

In  conronnitjr  with  that  declared  olgect^  the  Mission  Fond  wai 
created;  but  that  fund,  aa  now  constituted, is  altogether  inadeqnateto 
the  present  emergency!  To  the  means  by  which  it  may  he  increased 
to  such  an  amount  aa  to  aSbrd  sufficient  aid  to  the  new  and  pooKf 
Missions  already  in  ezisteoce,  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  nxtenaioi 
of  the  Church  lerrices  to  the  neighbourhoods  where  required,  yoar 
Committee  hare  directed  their  attention,  and  recommend  for  that 
purpoBfr— 

First — That  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  collectiona  mode  at  the 
annual  sermon  for  the  support  of  HiHsionaries,— «nd  which  it  is  de- 
sirable for  the  future  sboald  be  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
l^iphany,  whenever  possible — the  collection  taken  up  on  Easier 
Sunday,  in  all  the  churches,  shall  be  applied  to  and  form  part  of  the 

Next — That  the  whole  amount  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  Branch 
Societies,  instead  of  one-fourth,  aa  at  pjesent,  be  paid  in  to  the  Parent 
Society,  and  be  added  to  the  Missionary  Fund,  and  that  the  balance 
of  the  expenses  of  management  now  paid  from  the  one-fourth  men- 
tioned, be  provided  for  by  assessment  of  a  per-centage  on  all  the  fundi 
under  the  Society's  management. 

Further — That  the  congregations  whose  clergymen  ere  npon  the 
Commutation  list,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  Bectory  lands,  or  other 
endowments,  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  one-fonrth 
of  t^e  income  of  their  clergymen  now  derived  from  the  sources  above 
named,  such  contributions  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
gregationa  by  whom  it  ia  given,  whenever  their  interest  in  the 
Commutation  Fund  may  lapse  by  the  death  or  the  removal  of  the 
incumbent, — the  revenne  arising  from  such  investment  in  the  mean- 
time being  appropriated  to  the  Mission  Fund, 

Your  Committee  also  recommend  that,  for  the  future,  all  subscrip- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  clei^  be  made  payable  directly  to  the 
Society,  and  that  a  proper  form  for  the  heading  of  the  Bubaaipiitni 
lists  be  draughted  and  printed,  and  that  the  same,  when  signed,  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary,  the  subscriptions  being  invariably  made 
payable  quarterly  and  in  adf  ance. 

That  each  congregation  subscribing  and  paying  into  the  Socie^ 
any  aum  under  1001.  shall  have  added  thereto  one-half  the  amount  m 
such  sum,  or  such  greater  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  Missionary 
Fund  will  at  the  time  permit,  for  the  payment  of  their  clergyman,  and 
which  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  now  made  to  those  apon  the  Commntation  list 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  see  that  the  subscrip- 
tions are  collected  punctu^y." 
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INDIA,  AND  OUR  POSITION  IN  IT, 
{CtMlinrttdfilmp.  126.) 

VI. 

OuB  fricDds  in  England  look  Burprised  when  they  are  told  that 
the  Hiodfis  do  not  love  ns. 

I  wiA  I  could  handle  this  topic  aa  it  deaeireB  to  be  handled. 
It  would  do  more  than  aught  else  to  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  difficulties  of  botli  statesmen  and  Missionaries  in  this 
country. 

The  following  points  are  a  few  out  of  many  that  ought  to  be 
fullj  di^nssed : — 

1.  Yuu  iu  England  hare  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
Hindii's  antipathy  to  everything /(W«^,  He  calls  all  foreigners 
whatever  by  the  name  Mlechcha, — a  term  which  is  very  im- 
perfectly represented  by  "  Barbarian."  To  get  anything  like 
a  conception  of  the  virulence  of  meaning  contained  in  it,  you 
must  compound  the  abhorrence  felt  by  the  Jew  for  the  impure 
and  anprifileged  heathen,  with  the  conceit  of  superior  race 
entertained  by  the  Greek  in  regard  to  the  non-Hellenic  raees. 

Here  then  is,  at  once,  a  fearful  barrier  to  any  such  intercourse 
as  miut  precede  the  formation  of  friendly  feelings. 

2.  Biinop  Home  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  "in  all  con- 
tempt there  is  Bomethiug  of  hatred,  and  in  all  hatred  something 
of  contempt." 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  ordinary  relations  which 
xo.  cxxxn.  B 
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the  European  and  native  stand  in  to  each  other,  there  is  somevhU 
of  contempt  on  both  sides. 

It  is  very  difScult  for  tlie  Englishman,  vith  bis  wider  r&nge 
of  information  and  greater  refinement,  to  estimate  the  native 
character  equitably.  He  sees  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
bigotry  and  narrowmindednefis  in  it, — and  worse  still,  a  great 
deal  of  insincerity  and  servility ;  and  these  are  almost  fatsl 
obstacles  to  the  growth  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

The  native,  in  his  turn,  has  little  to  found  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  European  upon.  The  better  qualities  of  the  Europeaa 
he  is  scarcely  qualified  to  appreciate  (how  can  the  less  compre- 
hend the  greater?];  while  h\i  deficiencieM  are  obvious.  Most  ' 
Europeans  speak  the  vernaculars  very  imperfectly ;  this  is  ia 
itself  an  enormous  disadvantage.  In  acqu^utanoe  vrith  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  the  native  is,  of  course,  far 
ahead  of  the  European ;  and,  equally  of  course,  is  immeasur- 
ably proud  of  his  advantage. 

Where  there  ia  bo  little  mutual  esteem,  there  cannot  be  much 
room  for  real  friendship. 

3.  tVhatever  other  causes  of  dislike  may  exist,  they  are  aD 
embittered  by  the  fact  of  our  conquest. 

An  enlightened  Mahratta  Brahman  once  said  to  me,  "  I  can* 
not  tell  you  the  feelings  of  horror  I  was  taught  from  my  cbild- 
bood  to  entertain  fur  the  English.  I  used  to  sit  with  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother  outside  our  family  house  oa  an 
evening;  and  there,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  night  fifter 
night  they  would  talk  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.  Everything  tioble,  and  great,  and  glorious  existed  then, 
and  noio  all  was  changed.  Mlechcha  domination  had  come  in 
to  blight  everything,  and  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  abont  the 
degradation  of  the  Kali  Yug.  The  sun  of  prosperity  had  gone 
down,  and  we  were  sinking  into  darkness  and  gloom.  The 
melancholy  that  used  to  steal  over  me  as  I  listened  was  so 
intense,  that  even  now,  with  all  my  better  knowledge,  when 
I  think  of  it,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  real." 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  oonunon  to 
human  nature. 

"  One  thing,"  says  Dr.  Kitto,'  "  people  of  all  classes  agree  in, 
that  the  times  are  bad.  I  am  sure,"  he  adds  quaioUj,  "  I 
believe  it,  for  ever  since  I  can  remember  I  never  heard  anybody 
say  they  were  good." 

Nations  that  have  been  conquered  by  a  foreign  pow^,  are  apt 
to  cling  to  the  Past  with  an  affection  all  the  stronger  for  th«r 
present  calamities  (real  or  fancied).     The  Past — the  hallowed, 

■  Gadlo'a  Ufe  of  Dr.  Eltto. 
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tfae  oouMikble  Past — is  oil  their  ovn.  The  ojaqueror  canDot 
touch  thai;  bat  for  the  Promt  he,  and  he  alone,  is  (by  bis  own 
wt  and  deed)  responsible. 

Ssxon  victories  in  Britain  only  strengthened  the  hold  wliich 
Arthur's  achievements  bad  on  the  affections  of  Britons. 

And  when  the  Normans  conquered  the  Saxons,  how  long  was 
it  before  they  won  their  hearts?  What  Norman  •achievements 
eicited  so  much  loving  enthusiasm  among  the  people  as  the 
hiitoiy  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellow-outlaws  did  ? 

How  long  was  it  before  the  Irish  got  rid  of  their  aniioosity 
^Qit  the  English  ? 

4.  ITiig  last  case,  indeed,  might  supply  oa  with  much  food  for 
ttioDght.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from 
Bishop  Bedell's  Life  (by  Mr.  Monck  Mason),  and  see  whether 
it  might  not  {mutato  nomine)  be  applied  to  the  proceedings  of 
"Wily  of  onr  countrymen  in  India  : — 

"  In  the  conduct  of  the  British  to  the  native,  I  wish  the  con- 
dliatory  manner  was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  that  of  the  con- 
queror assumed :  from  the  outset  an  arrogant  contempt  of  the 
abongioal  inhabitants  was  conceived  by  the  foreign  invaders ;  the 
English  princes  and  courtiers  not  only  treated  the  people  as  sub- 
iagKted,  but  insulted  their  prsons,  and  made  scorn  of  all  their 
hsbita  and  predilections:  thus  they  laid  the  foundation  in  the 
ffliDds  of  the  indignant  natives  of  that  antipathy  to  the  English 
i»me,  that  detestation  of  the  Sasseoach,  or  Saxon  foreigner, 
which  has  been  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  prejudice 
in  the  mind  of  the  genuine  Hibernian  ever  since  the  period  of 
Henry's  invasion.  This  prejudice  did  not  in  any,  the  least 
ac°ree  originate  in  a  difference  of  religion,  for  it  existed  many ' 

wnturies  before   the  Beformation We  must  look  much 

dnper — to  their  proud,  and  domineering,  and  insulting  conduct 
—for  that  root  of  bitterness,  which  has  plentifully  produced 
Ihrough  a  succession  of  ages  such  acrid  fruits." 

It  ii  not  meant  that  the  Hindtis  have  been  treated  with  the 
"^^  injustice  that  the  early  Irish  suffered  from.  This  has 
^•'^niy  not  been  the  case.  But  to  a  sensitive,  excitable,  and 
""^WM^TO  race,  what  falls  far  short  of  intentional  oppressioa 
"^  produce  deep  exasperation. 

The  question  is  not  what  have  been  the  intentions  of  the 
^nglisb,  but  what  has  been  the  actual  effect  of  our  subjugation 
■    "  Hindostan, 

To  the  great  majority  of  Hindds  the  name  Angrizi  (English)  re- 
'  ''**iits sitrange  people,  who  after  subduing  them  (by  whatever 
■eani,  or  from  whatever  cause — force,  fraud,  magic,  chance,  or 
^^j)  have  pinioned  them  down  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  law 
■■"CO  they  do  not  understand,  and  which,  from  the  corrupt 
^T  of  the  Amtahs,  or  native  officials,  is  very  frequently 
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made  an  iiistrument  of  serious  injustice.  They  etniiot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  system  and  its  adminiatrstion ;  and  thcj 
would  rather  have  "  the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan "  of 
former  days, — which  offered  a  fair  field  to  RDy  who  was  b(Jd 
enough  to  occupy  it,  and  supplied  them  with  that  toauuha  so 
dear  to  the  Hindd  mind, — than  the  uncertainties  of  a  volaminoai 
code,  surroun'Sed  with  endless  chicanery. 

5.  Once  more,  '^'e  have  very  foolishly  thought  that  our 
superior  power  must  attract  the  natives  to  us.  The  old  Roman 
bad  more  discernment,  when  he  admonished  his  coantrymen 
that  power  could  only  provoke  dangerous  resentment,  if  it  w«« 
not  believed  to  be  under  the  control  of  benevolence  (Cic,  De 
Off.  ii.-  7).  "  Fear,"  ht;  says,  "  is  au  untrustworthy  guard  to 
commit  an  empire  to.  If  you  are  the  object  of  fear  to  othen, 
you  will  soon  come  to  stand  iu  fear  of  them.  The  mightiest 
empire  must  give  way  in  the  end,  if  it  be  viewed  by  its  subject 
with  fear."  {iVec  vera  ulla  via  imperii  tanta  e$l,  qua,  premente 
metu,  poasit  esse  diuiuma.) 

This  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  last  mutiny,  that  it  has  com- 
pelled the  sovereign  power  to  put  out  the  terrible  arm  of  force, 
without  the  alteruative  of  withdrawing  it  till  vengeance  haa  done 
her  work  on  crime. 

But  the  Government  is  too  calm,  too  just,  too  enlightened  to 
let  go  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  Hindus,  that,  when  the 
majesty  of  law  haa  been  vindicated,  we  are  ready  t-o  welcome 
any  signs  of  a  return  to  better  feeling. 

If,  when  that  crisis  comes,  Europeans  in  India  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  Christian  principle,  and  to 
"  overcome  evil  with  good,"  we  shall  have  an  opportanity  of 
raising  an  empire,  such  aa  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  on  the 
foundations  of  Benevolence  and  Love.     Faxtt  Deua. 

VH. 

The  present  remark  may  seem  to  be  a  verbal  one ;  for  I  am , 
going  to  object  to  the  use  of  a  teim  which  has  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  persons  writing  or  spealdog  about! 
India, — the  term  "■prestige."  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  I. 
am  intent  upon  correcting  a  real  mistake,  and  object  to  the 
word  only  because  it  fosters  a  misconception  about  thingi. 

It  has  become  almost  an  established  phraae,  "oar  Indini 
empire  rests  on  prestige."  There  was  an  indefiniteness  aboal 
the  word,  which  suited  very  well  the  vagueness  of  most  people' 
information  about  India.  A  complicated  series  of  facts,  quit 
at  variance  with  all  home-experience,  wanted  to  be  accounte 
for :  here  was  a  term  of  latitude  sufficient  to  admit  of  an] 
amouut  of  ambiguity  lurking  beneath  it. 
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It  might  mean  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  n  truth-loviag, 
jtutice-loving  people,  among  races  that  had  been  degraded  by 
centuries  of  oppreuion, — a  very  real  and  solid  thing,  thia. 

It  M  ordinarily  mean,  a  mittaken  apprehension  of  oar  potoer, 
—an  exaggerated  impression,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  as  to 
what  ve  had  d<Hie  or  could  do;  a  thing  in  its  own  nature 
Qureal  and  treacherooa. 

This  laat  would  appear  (if  the  highest  authority,  the  IHc- 
Iwmuare  de  VAcaditme  Frangaise,  is  to  decide)  to  be  the  proper 
use  of  the  word.  Its  radical  luenning  ia  that  of  illusion,  or 
deluaon,  whether  in  the  shape  of  pretended  mngic,  slcight-of- 
hspd,  jugglery,  &&, — its  lowest  form ;  or  (one  step  higher)  the 
tricks  of  natural  magic,  optical  illusions,  &c. ;  or  [in  its  highest 
form)  the  temporary  excitement  produced  by  music,  painting, 
eloquence,  &c.  on  the  feelings  or  the  fancy.  In  any  case  the 
ootioQ  of  unreality  is  properly  associated  with  the  term. 

Now  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  "prestige"  our  Indian 
empire  did  not  rest  on  prestige.  Its  basis  was  one  of  real 
■Dperioriiy, — physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  Our 
power  WHd  not  prestigieux.  It  is  true  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  mysterious  feeling  hanging  around  oar  power  in  the  minds 
of  the  natives.  But  observe — (1)  thia  was  the  result,  not  the 
basis,  of  onr  empire :  (2)  it  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  elevate 
ns,  but  the  contrary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindd  population.  It 
wss  no  advantage  to  us ;  but  an  injustice  and  a  loss, — a  source 
of  weakness,  not  of  strength, 

To  appreciate  moral  superiority,  people  must  have  moral  sen- 
libiUties.  This  is  the  esplaiiHtion  of  the  difficulty  of  governing, 
sU  the  world  over;  for  how  can  the  less  comprehend  the 
Filter?  How  can  ignorance  understand  wisdom;  or  low 
canaing  believe  in  bold  sincerity ;  or  selfishness  give  credit  to 
generosity  ? 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  certain  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the 
natives  looked  upon  us,  either  as  accomplished  jugglers,  or  else 
u  msgiciana  in  compact  with  certain  demons,  or  Bakshashes ; 
or  at  best  as  favourites  of  fortune,  lucky  gamesters,  against 
whom  the  chances  must  turn  at  last. 

Some  said  we  had  got  Havana's  blessing;  others  said  that  it 
*B*  the  good-will  of  Sita  to  the  descendants  of  a  Bakshas  (or 
aemoness),  who  bad  been  kind  to  her  in  her  captivity. 

Some  thought  we  had  got  a  potent  watchword,— the  "  Open, 
S^sune"  of  political  power, — under  whose  migh^  auspices 
[■ffioQ  we  met  with  so  much  success.  The  late  Golab  Singh 
*■>  u  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  he  actually  inquired  of 
^Dfttive  Christian  in  his  service  what  be  thought  the  victorious 
formnlft  was;  and  being  told  that  the  Christian  symbol  was  the 
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cross  aod  I.H.S.  beneatli  it,  he  actaaJlj  had  theae  put  on  hii 
new  Cashmear  rupee, — which  may  be  seen  circalating  through 
the  bazaar*  of  the  Punjab. 

Now  any  of  these  suppositions  left  hope  that  a  power  which 
had  sprung  up  so  rapidly,  might  disappear  with  no  leu 
rapidity.  If  we  got  a  palace  built  in  a  night  by  getui,  more 
powerful  genii  might  be  got  to  destroy  it.  Or  who  knew  that 
even  mere  lapse  of  time  might  not  have  dissolved  the  charm 
long  ago;  so  that  nothing  beyond  a  stoat  blast  on  the  war- 
trumpet,  or  a  few  vigorous  blows  from  the  arm  of  the  Ghazee' 
or  Hanuman'  were  wanting  to  make  the  edifice  crqmhle  to 
dust. 


So  far  we  have  been  thinking  chiefly  of  the  nneduoated 
classes. 

If  even  the  educated  Hindds  had  something  of  a  similar 
feeling,  it  was  not  altogether  their  fault.  We  had  been  at 
no  little  pains  in  speeches,  and  leading  articles,  and  Mags- 
zines,  to  inculcate  on  them  the  notion  that  "our  empire 
rested  on  prestige."  All  the  world — friends  or  foes — acknow- 
ledged it  How,  then,  could  they  feel  sure  of  the  solidity  of  oor 
power?  They  could  see  in  part,  they  thought,  through  its 
illusoriness.  We  occidentals  had  got  the  start  of  them  in  a  few 
discoveries;  but  they  had  almost  made  up  for  lost  time.  They 
understood  our  mechanical  and  physical  sciences;  and  they  bad 
studied  the  course  of  European  history.  A  nation  that  vm 
compelled  so  long  to  halt  before  Sebastopol  had  no  real  mogic 
after  all.  Like  the  Mdyd  of  their  philosophy,  it  would  have  no 
power,  or  even  existence,  bnt  for  the  ignorance  of  those  wbo 
were  its  victims.  Only  let  them  learn  to  "  know  themselves," 
and  the  deception  was  over. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  mutiny  must  have  swept 
away  many  of  these  mistakes  from  the  minds  of  both  classes  of 
natives.  Let  us,  on  our  part,  avoid  the  errors  of  former  days. 
Let  there  be  no  more  talk  of  an  empire  resting  on  prestige.  It 
is  derogatory  to  our  position  to  employ  such  a  terra  of  it.  The 
moral  influence  exercised  by  noble  deeds  and  lofty  characters  is 
no  illtutan,  no  creature  of  the  fancy.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest 
and  truest  things  in  human  nature, — arising  from  the  immu- 
table laws  of  our  own  constitution,  the  settled  order  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  perpetual  blessing  of  Him  who  "  doeth  according 
to  His  toill  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabUanit  of 
earth." 
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CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOP  COTTON. 

Whils  the  temporal  administnitioD  of  India  is  passing  from 
iU  ancient  rulers  to  other  bands,  a  new  Prelate  succeeds  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Bishop  Wilson.  They  who  witnessed  the 
iateresting  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Ascension  Day, 
must  have  discerned,  more  or  leaa  clearly,  that  the  recent  provi- 
dential opening  for  improrements  in  the  political  condition  of 
India  may  have  its  counterpart  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  that 
country.  At  the  very  time  when  deep  and  wide-spread  afflic- 
tion breaks  up  all  that  is  merely  formal  and  indurated,  deatroy- 
iog  what  is  unreal,  and  bringing  out  what  is  true  and  abiding 
in  the  character  of  Anglo-Indian  religion,  he  to  whom  it  would 
haTe  fallen  to  mould  it  anew  ia  removed.  The  expectation  of 
a  successor  bound  to  the  same  policy  as  the  aged  Metropolitan 
ia  sui'denly  (should  we  say  providentially?)  frustrated.  A  new 
pilot  is  called  to  the  helm,  who  will  ateer  the  ship  by  the  same 
star,  but  who  cannot  hold  in  his  hand  the  same  traditionary 
chart,  cannot  exercise  exactly  the  same  amount  of  pressure,  nor 
always  in  the  same  direction. 

It  was  a  sound  which  touched  and  comforted  many  hearera 
when  an  Indian  bishop,  before  going  to  preside  over  the  Church 
vhich  shines  feebly  among  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
heathens,  was  chained,  in  the  solemn  words  of  our  western 
ordinal,  to  "  bring  again  the  outcast,  to  seek  the  lost ;  "  when 
he  repeated,  heartily  and  emphatically,  the  ancient  vows  which 
bind  the  rulers  of  the  English  Church  to  "  instruct  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  maintain  quietness  and  love 
amongst  all  men."  Fervent  were  the  prayers  which  asked  for 
him  that  he  might  be  found  ready  to  "  spread  abroad  the 
(Jospel,  and  to  give  the  family  of  God  their  portion  in  due 
season,"  If  these  solemn  charges,  vows,  and  prayers  convey 
a  meaning  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Royal  Mandate,  Bishop 
Cotton  has  undertaken  something  more  than  the  performance 
of  ceremonial  acts,  the  location  of  chaplains,  and  the  occaaional 
inipection  of  missions. 

The  Preacher  most  truly  interpreted  the  wishes  of  English 
ChnrduneD,  and  doubtless  the  intentions  of  the  new  Bishop,  in 
pring  a  pledge  that,  while  his  own  countryjnen  would  be  the 
Grat  object  of  his  care,  the  heathen  among  whom  they  sojourn 
ifadold  not  want  the  watchful,  energetic  love  of  a  Christian 
Biihop,  who,  when  he  witnesses  the  continual    devotion  of 
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heatbens,  believes  tliat  Am  Qod  is  the  real  Desire  of  all  nations, 
and  "loDgs  to  write  His  name  upon  the  altar  of  every  un- 
known God." ' 

Very  differeat  are  the  auspices  under  which  Dr.  Cotton  is 
consecrated  from  those  which  attended  t)ie  consecration  of  the 
first  Bishop  of  Cnlcuttaj  forty-four  yeard  ago.  Contrast  the 
confined  chapel  at  Lambeth  with  the  noble  abbej  of  AVest- 
minster.  Contrast  the  timorous  suppression  of  Dr.  RenneU'i 
sermon  with  Dr.  Vaughan's  manly,  outspoken  assertion  of 
apostolic  independence,  the  publication  of  which  is  expected  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Thankful,  indeed,  ought  we  to  be  for  the 
freedom  from  secular  and  politicnl  influeuce  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church. 

And  again.  How  much  happier  is  the  new  Bishop  than  even 
his  immediate  predecessor,  in  the  feeling  with  which  his  conse- 
cration is  regarded  by  the  Church.  We  would  say  nothing  in 
disparagement  of  one  whose  personal  piety  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  as  that  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilson.  Yet,  his 
appointment  was  undeniably  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  subject 
for  party  exultation,  and  for  party  criticism.  But  no  party  has 
proclaimed  Dr.  Cotton  as  its  special  representative :  while  all 
parties  are  eager  to  claim  a  share  in  those  Christian  gifts  and 
graces  with  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  nearest  friends,  he  is 
endowed.  It  is  felt  that  enlightened  piety,  prudent  zeal,  and 
cheerful  toil  will  never  fail  to  find  in  him  a  nursing  father,  a 
protector,  and  a  guide. 

As  the  chief  representative  of  the  Church  in  India,  Dr. 
Cotton  must  hereafter  speak  with  the  boldness  and  fulness 
which  become  his  office,  when  he  tells  the  Mother-Church  of 
the  duty  which  she  owes  to  that  country.  If  Christian  souls 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  spintual  succour,  he  must  not  leave  to 
the  newspapers  the  task  of  acquainting  ns  with  our  neglect.  If 
heathens  are  yearning  for  that  knowledge  which  they  cannot 
attain  without  a  teacher,  he  must  not  leave  it  to  missionary 
societies  to  discover,  to  proclaim,  and  to  meet  the  want.  Whether 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  advances  in  India  or  is  checked,  let  him 
not  leave  it  to  partial,  or  interested,  or  ill-informed  persons  to 
suppress  or  to  misrepresent  the  truth,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do 
80,  instead  of  communicating  to  us  the  warnings  and  the 
enconragements  which  God  sends  us. 

Thus  far  we  venture  to  express  our  expectations  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Church  in 
England.     It  would  ill  become  us  to  say  anything  touching  his 
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futore  adminutration  of  that  great  diocese  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  bis  charge.  We  can  only  respectfully  offer  him  the 
assunsca  of  oar  hope,  our  sympathy,  and  prayers. 


ENDOWMENT  OP  THE  COLONIAL  CHURCH. 

Pebhafs  many  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hare  their 
attention  specially  called  to  a  small,  but  not  uuimportant 
puper,  which  was  printed  in  our  last  number  (p.  200),  being 
a  proposal  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Church  Society  of  the 
Healthy  Diocese  of  Toronto  for  the  endowment  of  new 
parishes  or  missions  within  that  diocese. 

We  cannot  now  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  Church  endowments.  If  the  Clergy  are  re- 
quired to  be  distinguished  by  learning,  orthodoxy,  and  fidelity, 
they  must  be  rendered  independent,  to  some  eitent,  of  the 
support  of  the  generation  which  they  teach.  A  condition  of  ab- 
solute independence  is  not  good  for  the  Clergyman :  his  absolute 
dependence  on  his  flock  would  be  equally  prejudicial  to  them. 
The  Colonial  Cler^  have  been  maintained  hitherto  partly  by 
ibe  offerings  of  their  people,  partly  by  the  imperial  or  colonial 
Government,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gationoftke  Gospel.  The  Government  is  gradually  withdrawing 
entirely  &om  their  support.  The  Society  declines  to  maintidn 
Clergymen  permanently  in  any  Mission,  and  is  continually 
!tririDg  to  transfer  its  aid  to  new  Missions,  created  by  the 
arrival  of  new  emigrants  from  Europe,  It  is  well,  therefore, 
ihat  the  Colonial  Church  should  make  a  great  effort  at  the 
present  time,  specially  in  those  places  which  are  in  receipt  of 
extraneous  support,  to  provide  at  least  a  partial  endowment  for 
the  miDiatry. 

And  it  is  well  that  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  possessing 
a  lii^  endowment  already,  and  being  independent  of  pecuniary 
usistance  from  England,  should  bestir  itself  to  complete  the 
oi^nitation  of  a  partially-endowed  Church  thronghout  its 
parishes.  We  pronounce  no  opinion  now  upon  the  method  which 
llic  Church  Society  proposes  of  raising  the  required  funds ;  but 
•e  congratulate  the  Churchmen  of  Toronto  upon  the  wise  fore- 
thought, and  the  care  for  their  poorer  brethren,  which  they  have 
sWq.  We  wish  them  abuudant  success  in  their  efforts ;  and 
*e  hope  that  other  dioceses,  with  such  modificatiom  as  circum- 
it&oces  may  require,  will  follow  the  example  of  Toronto  in 
proTidiog  for  the  partial  endowment  of  the  Church, 
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.    PASTORAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE 

AMONG  THE  VAUDOIS. 
We  are  indebted  to  &  friend  for  the  following  translation  of  in 
extract  from  h  letter  of  &  Vaudois  minister  to  a  friend  in  Engtuid, 
dated  December,  1RS7.  The  interesting  cnmniunitj  to  whom  it  relitef 
reside,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  valleys  about  thirty  miies  fromTano. 
Milton's  Sonnet,  and  the  writinga  of  the  late  Dr.  Gillj,  have  made 
many  of  our  readers  familiar  with  the  name  and  history  of  tl« 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont  Perhaps  some  of  our  Colonial  Clergy  nnj 
find  encouragement,  or  even  bints  for  improving  their  own  method  if 
parochial  work,  in  the  following  account  of  tbe  method  pursaed  io  the 
secluded  valleys  of  Piedmont : — 

"You  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  parishes  in  our  valleys  are 
moat  of  them  very  extensive;  bo  much  so,  that  it  takes  many  of  the 
members  of  the  flock  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  to  get  to 
church,  the  church  being  aituated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  centre, 
so  es  to  be  accessible  to  all. 

In  order  to  the  due  and  efficacions  exercise  of  the  cure  of  aonlt^  oor 
rule  prescribes  to  each  pastor  a  special  work  to  be  done  st  this  lime 
of  the  year.  All  our  parishes  are  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each 
district  there  is  an  Elder,  or  local  Superintendent,  and  ■  School 
Some  parishes  have  thus  as  many  as  twelve  Elders  and  sixteca 
Schools — these  parishes  being  the  most  extensive  and  moat  mountain- 
ous. Let  me  explain  how  they  ore  occupied  during  the  past  aad 
present  month. 

On  Sunday,  they  give  notice  to  the  congregation  from  the  pulpit, 
that  during  the  week,  and  on  such  a  day,  they  will  proceed  to  the 
exnmination  of  such  or  such  a  district.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour 
appointed,  the  elder,  the  schoolmaster,  tlie  fathers  and  mothere  of 
families,  and  all  the  oilier  members  of  the  district,  assemble  in  the 
school.  The  pastor  then  conducts  a  simple  and  familiar  aervice— 
reading  and  explaining  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  offering  up  prayer, 
and  a  psalm  or  hymn  is  sung.  The  pastor  then  puts  questiona  on  the 
subject  of  their  faith  to  those  present,  and  invites  any  who  may  be 
troubled  with  doubts  or  diiScuIties  to  give  free  expression  to  Ihein, 
in  order  that  be  may  help  to  tbe  resolving  of  them — a  practice  which 
sometimes  leads  to  very  interesting  conversaiions.  The  pastor  thea 
passes  on  to  the  examination  of  matters  having  more  exterior  rela- 
tions— he  ascertains  from  the  heads  of  families  whether  the  elder 
thoroughly  discharges  his  duties  amongst  them — particularly  whether 
he  attends  carefully  to  the  poor,  visits  the  sick,  and  endeavours,  being 
himself  a  man  of  peace,  to  re-establish  union  and  concord  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  disturbed.  He  ascertains  also,  by  inquiries 
from  the  elder,  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  those  tinder  his  brotherly 
inspection  ;  and  should  there  be  any  questions  remaining  tinsettled,  ihe 
pastor,  well  informed  in  this  way,  does  his  best  to  settle  them. 
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Equtl  p«inB  are  tsken  to  Bee  tbat  the  school  of  the  diatrict  is  duly 
kept  daring  the  winter  months ;  and  the  parenta  are  encouraged  to 
¥tni  reftnUrlj  all  their  children  who  can  go,  to  the  achool,  which  is 
placed  within  their  reach,  especiell;  that  they  may  profit  by  it. 

A  wbcle  day  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  each  district ;  and 
ersn  then  the  pastor  mast  set  out  very  early  in  the  morainj,  and  not 
be  home  again  till  oigbt,  when  the  farthest  places  are  to  be  visited ; 
ind  ndther  snow  nor  bad  weather  is  allowed  to  delay  the  ezami- 
nailon  when  once  fixed  and  notified.  All  the  schools  being  thus  in 
a^tirity,  the  pastor  has  to  viait  them  aeveml  times  daring  the  winter. 

It  is  generally  in  the  winter  and  spring  that  there  is  most  sickness ; 
and  apon  tbe  elder  of  the  district  apprising  the  pastor  on  Sunday,  or 
upon  any  relative  or  neighbour  giving  him  notice  of  anyone's  being 
i.l,  ibfl  pastor  goea  to  the  sick  person  with  the  consolations  of  the 
(io'pel,  and  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  caae  gives  tbe  direction 
er.il  relief  required. 

Ajrain,  it  is  during  the  winter,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  from  the 
lit  of  Novemher  until  Easter,  or  if  found  desirable  until  Pentecost, 
tbst  the  pastors  nndertake  the  special  religious  instruction  of  those 
vcnng  people  who  apply  to  be  prepared  for  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supi^r.  They  are  required  to  attend  these  instructions  for  two  years 
ti  lea^t,  and  are  then,  after  an  examination,  admitted  ;  but  many  of 
'■\k  candidates  are  deferred  for  even  another  year.  The  coarse  of  in- 
^'roctioa  is  given  three  times  a  week,  and  lasts  n  full  hour.  The 
Caiecbumens  attend,  pretty  regularly,  the  pablic  service  on  Sunday 
iTipniings,  although  this  is  not  strictly  required  of  them ;  but  they 
iniut  always  bo'  present  at  the  second  service,  which  is  equally  public, 
but  vhich  is  specially  designed  for  them,  and  for  such  persons  as 
liBte  need  to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  tbe  fundamental 
Tuihjof  the  Gospel,  whiuh  they  can  tbe  more  easily  do  through  these 
'iiDple  lectures,  followed  out  and  brought  home  to  the  capacity  of 
joung  people.  In  this  very  important  part  of  their  duly,  the  pastors 
''annat  strive  loo  much  to  be  active,  faithful,  and  persevering,  through 
Hiuch  pains,  preparation,  and  prayer.  They  make  u^e  coincidently 
uriheCttei^ism  ond  of  the  Bible — of  the  CatechiBm,  so  as  to  have  the 
piinripsl  truths  of  our  holy  religion  in  a  metbodicul  order,  and  as  a 
■bole ;  and  of  the  Bible,  as  the  means  of  giving  life  to  these  truths, 
tnd  of  demonstrating  that  what  the  Church  believes  and  teaehes  is 
ni)  human  invention,  as  in  Romanbm,  but  is  what  God,  in  his  infinite 
lute,  hu  revealed  to  ns. 

Af,  in  accordance  with  tbe  ordinances  of  our  Synods,  the  Cora- 
iruaion  is  only  regularly  administered  at  four  feasons  of  the  year, 
'«.  M  Christmas,  at  Easter,  at  Pentecost,  and  at  the  commencement 
•f  8e|)iember,  on  two  Sundays — there  are  a  great  many  communi- 
(^nUi  for  example,  ODt  of  a  congregation  of  1,800  souls,  there  will 
|»  1,000  communicants.  Tbe  pastors  are  at  the  present  time  occupied 
'■>  preptring  their  flocks  for  the  communions  of  Gliristraas.  In  fact, 
^vn  lerrices  are  held,  and  in  some  of  our  parishes  there  are  evening 
iKetings  in  tbe  scboob  throughout  the  winter." 
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Sunday,  June  12(i, — Tiberias.  The  repoM  of  this  day  was  Mdlj 
interrupted  in  the  morniDg  \>j  visitors  from  the  town  ;  and  it  yrn  liie 
before  we  could  find  an  opportunity  of  reading  prayera  \a  our  tent 
In  the  evening,  R  set  ou^  under  tlie  guidance  of  our  boatnten,  to 
explore  an  ancient  site,  indicated  by  them,  in  tlie  mountains  to  tbe 
west  of  Tiberias,  bearing  the  name  of  Saiada,  which  we  tbooglit 
might  have  p^ven  its  name  to  the  desert  where  the  miracle  of  tlw 
feeding  of  the  S,000  wu  performed, — so  countenancing  the  traditioo 
connected  with  Hajar  en-Nassara,  which  can  be  traced  baelt  as  f»r  it 
the  seventh  century.  I  was  too  much  indisposed  to  accompany  hiai, 
and  occupied  myself  agreeably  among  the  rutna  of  the  old  TIbtriti. 
Our  thoughts  and  conversation  were  naturally  occupied  with  tbc 
various  incidents  in  the  Gospel  narrative  which  have  consecrated  tfati 
Lalie  for  ever  ;  but  it  would  require  too  long  a  digression  to  attempt 
even  to  indicate  the  results  at  which  we  arriveti,  end  these  woDld 
require,  for  their  elucidation,  a  full  statement  of  the  argumenti  <» 
which  they  were  bas^.  1  will  satisfy  myKlf,  therefore,  wiih  i 
remark  made  at  the  time,  which  I  think  I  have  since  seen  somewhen 
aniidpaled  by  the  learned  and  acute  Reland,  and  whirh  is  of  mt 
importance  for  the  correct  harmonising  and  uiideratanding  of  soo" 
passages  of  the  Gospels  which  relate  to  this  sea.  It  is  this.  That 
tbe  design  of  our  Lord,  in  requiring  a  boat  to  be  always  kept  rftdj 
at  His  disposal  on  Uiis  lake  (Mark  iii.  9),  was  not  fio  much  to  stre 
time  or  distance  as  to  secure  tbe  mean?  of  retirement  and  repose,  wi 
an  escape  from  the  importunity  of  the  tlironging  multitudes.  ITii' " 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact,  that,  nt  least  on  one  occasion,  tk 
people  who  witnessed  His  embarking,  and  who  had  rightly  con- 
jectured His  destination,  were  alresdy  waiting  for  Him  on  Bis 
landiilg  (Mark  vi.  32—34).  We  must  not,  therefore,  conclode  thir, 
on  every  occasion  of  His  going  on  board.  He  crossed  over  (•> '''' 
opposite  side,  as  He  may  only  have  landed  on  another  part  of  l)i* 
same  coast. 

I  must  not  quit  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  without  mentioning  its  fisb,  oa 
which  we  feasted  during  all  the  time  that  we  were  encamped  liei^- 
Severnl  species  are  found  in  these  watery  of  which  the  shwna  md 
Mttgil  (chub),  and  Sparat  Galilaut,  a  species  of  bream,  are  ciied  ^1 
Dr.  Robinson  from  Uasselquist ;  the  two  former  of  which  sre  iowi 
•Uo  io  the  Nil&  The  Jews  told  us  also  of  a  scaleless  flab  resemblin| 
a  Conger  eel,  called  by  the  natives  EI-BarbAd,  which,  of  course,  Ihcf 
regard  U  unclean ;  while  the  Abn-Shusheh  (the  father  of  (ctin). 
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Moniiojf,  June  ISA — Oa  Satnrdaj  we  had  d»[»tohed  one  of  our 

boatmen  to  tbe  Sheikh  of  Semakh,  to  beg  him  to  procure  us  n  Sheikh 

of  tbe  Beni  Sakbftn,  to  conduct  ua  to  Gerub  ;  and  had  received  an 

iDtiraation  tbaX  tbe  Sh<:ikh  would  expect  tia  at  Somakh  to-dny.     We 

awordinglj  made  prepantions  for  our  eastern  excuraioo.     We  dii- 

■oiBdd  tbe  mulee  which  we  had   brought   frotn  Jeruulem,  bariDg 

engtged  othera  at  SoTed,  which  bad  punctually  arrived  yealerday  with 

their  owner.     We  bad  no  reason  to  repent  of  tbe  exchange,  for  tbese 

Sared  mulea  were  the  finest   I  bad  aeen  in    tlie   count)7,  and  the 

maleteci  wsa  n  good  fellow,   though  we  bad  some  difficulties  with 

him.    Uis  name  was  -Hassan  ;  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  tre- 

aiendous  white  torban,  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  all  other 

ntiimcs  with  whom  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  any  dealii^s. 

Hacingloailedourbaggnge  on  tliese  three  powerful  mules,  and  directed 

Hassan  and  one  of  our  servants  to  proceed  to  Semakh,  by  the  ford  at 

the  rained  bridge  already  noticed,  we  embarki^d  at  ten  minutes  to  ten 

QD  board  the  boat  which  we  bad  before  employed,  tmd  sailed  eastward 

to  take  ■  neKrer  view  of  a  singular  mountain,  which  had  attracted  our 

DMice  during  our  sojourn  at  Tubariyeh.     The  sea  was  as  nnooth  as 

glass,  undUtnrbed  by  a  ripple  ;  and  we  enjoyed  tbe  Bail  amasingly  : 

but  as  there  was  almost  a  perfect  cnlm,  we  made  little  way,  except  by 

rowing,  and  did  not  reach  the  other  side  until  a  quarter  to  one, 

illboDgh  the  diBtsnce  cannot  be  more  than  lour  or  five  miles.     As 

»e  approached  tbe  eastern  shore,  we  observed  the  black  tents  of  a 

MNuiderable  Bedawt  encampment,  and  our  boatmen  recommended  as 

by  no  means  to  attempt  a  landing,  ns  these  Arabs  are  a  lawless  'set, 

aad  bad  murdered  a  brother  of  one  of  them  the  preceding  year.     We 

tberefive  lay  off  the  shore,  and  surveyed  tbe  coast     Although  from 

tbe  opposite  side  tbe  hills  appear  to  riite  immediately  from  the  water, 

we  found,  on  this  side  also,  a  narrow  plain  beiwten  tbe  sea  and  the 

■Dogntains,  conspicuous  among  which  is  tbe  remarkable  isolated  bill 

tlitadj  mentioned,  having  a  deep  wady  on  either  ude.  The  natives  call 

thijiiill  "EUHisn"  (rbe  fortress),  and  here  Lord  Lindsay  and  other 

tntdlers  wotild  fix  the  scene  of  the  exorcising  of  the  demoniaoa, 

sod  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine.     Thnt  these  events  occurred 

Mar  the  sea,  and  on  this  side,  may  be  safely  concluded  from  tbe 

t>cteA  narrative.     A  compsrison  of  the  three  Evangelists  who  record 

'bese  miracles  proves  that  our  Lord  embarked  either  at  Bethssida  or 

'^beriu  (if  the  tradition  relating  to  St  Peter's  house  in  this  last-  named 

'^*T  a  well    founded).     He  crossed  over    "  to   the   country  of  tbe 

^^Roes,  which  is  over  against  Galilee."     This  country  derived 

Ua  aum  from  Gadara,  a  city  of  the  Decapolis,  tbe  extensive  ruins  of 

*kidi  are  still  seen  at  Om-Keisa,  which  will  be  mentioned  below. 

1^  niae  assigned  to  it  by  St  Matthew  is  supposed  to  have  been 

^Ted  from  the  more  remote  city  of  Gerasa,  now  Gerash.    That 

tbe  mincle  was  not  wrought  near  either  of  these  two  oilies   is 

''^i  for  neilhw  of  them  is  near  the  sea-sbore.    Bat  "  when  He  was 
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come  out  of  tUe  ship,  imnudiaUly  the  demoni&CQ  met  Him  ;"  vait  tha 
herd  of  swine,  when  possesaed  of  the  demons,  "ran  violently  down  t 
Bteep  place  into  the  sea  and  perished  in  the  waters."  Our  Lord  iben, 
at  the  request  of  the  Dsiires,  took  boat  and  came  sgtun  to  CapwntiuD, 
where  the  people  were  expecting  Him.  The  description  would  wem  to 
intimate  that  the  mountain  descended  steeply  to  the  sea,  and  thit  iti 
base  was  washed  by  \ia  waters ;  but  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
ve  could  discover  no  such  feature.  Looking  np  the  valley.  In  tbe 
mouth  of  which  El-Hisn  is  situated,  we  thought  we  could  diseoTer  in 
tbe  mountain-side  some  sepulchral  excavaliona  which  might  hiTS 
formed  tbe  dreary  abode  of  the  demoniacs ;  snd  our  boatmen  in- 
formed us  that  such  tombs  do  actually  exist  in  that  valley,  as  indeed 
is  confirmed  by  Burckhardt  and  Lord  Lindsay,  who  explored  the  site. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  pronounce  positively  on  this  tradition,  which  is 
not^  I  believe,  either  ancient  or  general ;  but  I  know  no  plsce  so 
answeraUe  to  the  description,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  scene  or 
the  miracle  must  be  looked  for  on  this  const.  A  Russian  traveller  hu 
assured  me  that  the  Fteep  promontory  which  was  mentioned  in  tbe 
last  paper  as  Rob  Saiada,  ia  called  by  the  natives  Gebel  Hanur 
("  the  Swincs'  Mount ' ),  in  commemoration  of  this  miracle.  I  did  not 
myself  hear  this  name  from  any  of  the  natives ;  and  although  ti>( 
description  would  answer  very  exactly  to  that  precipitous  cape,  the 
base  of  which  is  waslied  by  the  sea,  yet  the  position  has  this  insuper- 
able difficulty,  that  it  ia  ao  far  from  being  over  against  Galilee,  thai  it 
is  actually  aituated  in  tbe  laud  of  Gennesareth,  and  close  to  Bethsaids. 
or  the  identity  of  El-Hisn  with  the  Ganiala  of  Lower  Gaulonitii, 
described  as  opposite  to  Tarichsa,  and  iying  on  tbe  Lake,  there  con, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  {Jewish  War,  IV.  i.  1). 

Having  finished  our  survey  of  the  coast,  and  turned  our  back  on 
the  inhospitable  Arab' tribe,  who  reminded  us  of  the  demoniacs, 
"exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  that  way,"  we  steered 
towards  Bemakb.  Meanwhile  the  calm  had  changed  to  something 
very  like  a  storm,  with  a  contrary  wind,  so  that  we  with  diffienlty 
reached  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  lake  about  four  o'clock.  All 
efforts,  however,  to  make  Semakh  in  the  boat  were  fraitless,  and  we 
were  fain  to  land  considerably  to  the  east  of  this  village,  between  it 
and  Samra.  Tlie  debarkation  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  tbe 
■ea  was  runuin);  in  heavily  on  the  beach.  At  length  we  mounted  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  boatmen,  and  were  thus  carried  to  land.  It  vjU 
have  been  observed  that  we  had  fbll  experience  of  the  fickle  character 
which  has  been  almost  universally  asoribed  to  this  sea,  and  which 
has  been  accounted  for  by  the  mountains  which  encompasB  it,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  subject  it  to  inconstant  gales,  by  reason  of  tiia 
curreuto  of  air  rushing  Aawa  their  narrow  wadies.  Whethw  thti 
explanation  be  satisfactory  or  no^  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  certainly. 
in  my  three  excursions,  I  experienced  more  marked  variations  in  s 
much  shorter  period  than  in  any  other  water  that  I  have  navigated. 

We  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  we  observed  swne  monaled 
Bedawln  advancing  rapidly  towards  as,  armed,  aa  nsoal,  with  long 
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lums.     We  did  not  much  like  their  appesrance  ;  but  our  apprehen- 

ciong  were  eooa  removed.     Tbey  were  part  of  the  escort  of  the  Sheikh 

of  tbe  Beni  Sokhsra,  who  had  come  to  conduct  ua  to  Geruh.  The)'  had 

descried  us  from  the  village  ;  and  as  our  lioreee  had  not  yet  arrived, 

Uk;  bad  hastened  to  the  shore  to  prevent  us  the  fatigue  of  wallung  to 

llie  Tillage.     Thia  delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  children  or  the 

dt^eit  wta  followed  hj  another,  more  in  keeping  with  their  Iwbiis. 

At  we  rode  towards  Semakb,  thejr  beguiled  the  woy  with  feati  of 

harsemanship,    and    the    sport  of  "  Jtrrid."     On   approaching  the 

village,  the  BedawE  Sheikh  himself  met  us ;  and  oltliough  he  was  a 

m(Ht  inaignificaat  person  in  appearance,  his  salutation  exhibited  all 

tliit  calm  dignity  and  grace  for  which  the  AtbIm  are  so  rcmarkahle, 

>nd  which   seta  so   well   upon    them.     They  who   wish    to  retain 

romaQtic  ideas  of  the»e  unsophisticated  children  of  nature  should 

know  them  no  nearer.     The  pontic  is  soon  debased    (o  eomethin;; 

ItKtt  tlian  prose.     TIte  Slieikh  of  tlie  village  was  not  at  home  ;  hut 

we  look  possession  of  hie  house,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  our  mules. 

Wc  then  ordered  our  tents  to  be  pitched  on  a  green  spot  outside  tlie 

village,  not  far  from  llie  sea-shore  ;  and  while  this  was  done,  we  were 

improving  our  acquainionce  with  our  new  friends.    Sheikh  Qhudeiphi 

>aj  a  little  shrivelled  old  man,  sadly  deformed,  insomuch  that  hia 

wilk  wu  little  better  than  an  ungraceful  hobble  ;  but  he  sat  bravely 

on  horseback.    U  is  little  dark  eyes,  which  frowned  from  the  blackness 

ofliit  wiaen  face,  gave  him  a  somewhat  forbidding  aspect ;  and  as  he 

lud  had  DO  dealings  with  Europeans  before,  he  had  not  at  flnit  that 

omfidence  in  ui  which  fair  dealing  soon  engenders  in  theBedawin,  as 

■e  remarkably  saw  in  this  instance.     He  had  come  from  bis  tents  at 

the  distance  of  three  hours  in  the  Ghor,  o:i  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 

itleaded  by  bis  nephew  and  four  horsemen.     We  had  not  positively 

tdgagcd  biro,  hut  were  here  to  treat  of  terms.     It  was  a  long  and 

tiraooie  parley ;  we  wished  him  to  engage  to  conduct  ua  by  Om- 

Eoa  to  Gerosh,  and  thence  over  the  Jordan  to  Nablils, — having 

found  that  tbe  longer  journey  to  tbe  south,  which  we  had  at  first 

nntCDiplated,  waa  quite  out  of  the  question  with  the  Arabs  of  this 

tfibe.     The  Slieikb  hesitated  to  engage  to  take  us  as  far  as  Nabhls 

'-the  hesitation  was  afterwards  moet  satisfactorily  explained — and  it 

"U  long  before  lie  passed  bis  word  for  that  part  of  tbe  stipulation. 

H«  coolly  proposed  to  leave  us  at  tbe  Jordan  to  find  our  way  to 

HtUfti  as  we  could:  the  consequences,  had  we  agreed  to  this,  will 

*ppetr  in  the  seqneL     Happily,   we  were  firm    for  KahlAs  t    after 

ininiie  trouble,    the  Sheikh  gave  in.     Then  came  the  question  of 

""Hifj,  and  I  was  afraid  that  amid  these  comptirated  difficulties  we 

^id  not  see  Gerash.     However,  we  named  what  we  thought  a 

'*''&CKQt  sum,  and  held  to  it,— giving   him    to  understand  that  a 

"■ODiuid  piaatrea  was  our  ultimatum  ;    half  to  be  paid    here,   and 

twlF  oa  our  safe  arrival  at  Nablfls.     It  was  late  at  night  before  these 

^niairiei  were  settled  i  but  our  tronblea  were  not  y^  over. 

fwRJoy,  Jtme  lith. — lliis  moruiog  we  took  leave  of  the  Sea  of 
liWias  with  a  loving  aobne^  and  prepared  for  oar  jonra^ ;'  bnt 
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■t  this  eleventh  boar  it  seemed  as  If  oar  hopes  were  denned  to  U 
disappointed.  Our  fiheikli  began  to  urge  us  for  the  remftining  moietj 
of  the  snm  stipulated  :  tliis  we  steadily  rerused.  Then  he  tried  U 
prevail  on  ns  to  promise  a  bsksbish,  in  addition  to  the  bargtin,  mi 
a  dress  ;  tbis,  we  told  bim,  must  depend  on  his  conduct,  and  must  bt 
devided  when  we  reached  Nablfls.  This  name  seemed  to  be  full  i4 
terror  to  him,  and  he  again  proposed  to  leave  us  at  the  JonliD. 
Now,  as  the  Ghor  was  likel  j  to  prove  the  most  dangerous  part  o(  our 
journey,  being  always  infested  with  robbers  of  the  Aneczi  and  odief 
tribes,  it  was  impossible  to  consent  to  his  proposal,  and  we  insisted 
on  Kablfls.  Our  tents  were  struck,  onr  baggage  all  but  loaded,  the 
Sheikh  silenced,  when  a  new  difficult;  aroee.  Some  horsemen  from 
the  mountains  had  entertained  our  muleteers  and  servants  with 
alarming  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  country  which  we  Were  lo 
traverse,  and  of  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  the  men  who  were  to  act 
as  our  guid^  ;  and  indeed  they  did  belong  to  one  of  the  most  power 
ful  and  warlike  tribes,  whose  name  is  a  terror  to  all  the  BedaMin  sod 
fellahtn  of  the  country,  and  this  was,  of  course,  their  strongest 
recommendation  to  us.  Giovanni  evidently  saw  death  staring  him  in 
the  face,  but  was  ready  to  meet  it  with  becoming  i-esolution.  Not 
BO,  however,  the  servant  of  Hassan  the  muleteer  ;  he  sloully  refused 
to  accompany  us,  and  his  services  were  indispensable  ;  there  he  stood 
by  the  half-packed  luggage, — sullen,  dogged,  and  resolute  ;  neither 
promisee  nor  threats  would  avail,  until  at  length,  finding  that  we  had 
no  intention  of  desisting  from  our  purpose,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  scampered  off  towards  tlia  village : 
my  companion  gave  chase,  overtook  him,  and  administered  a  slight 
castigation.  This  was  the  turning  point  of  our  fortune :  the  man 
relumed  obedient  to  his  task,  loaded  the  mules  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time,  and  we  were  off  for  Gerash.  We  had  no  trouble 
with  the  man  afterwards  i  and  he  seemed  to  entertain  a  particular 
attachment  to  the  person  who  had  administered  the  discipline,  which 
he  mast  have  felt  that  he  deserved,  and  of  the  necessity  of  which  I 
was  reluctantly  convinced:  the  only  alternative  was  to  give  up  the 
journey  on  acixHint  of  his  givundless  fears. 

It  was  half-past  ten  when  we  left  Semadkh,  which  I  should  like  tt> 
write  Semak  (fish)  and  identify  wiih  Taricluea  (pickled  fish),  which 
was  certainly  at  the  south  of  the  Lake,  although  Pococke  unaccount- 
ably places  it  at  Tell  Hum.  Proceeding  hence  to  the  south«a>t  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  crossed  the  Shiriat  el-Mandur,  here  divided 
into  two  streams,  running  rapidly  to  join  the  Jordan.  We  forded  it 
without  difficulty,  the  water  not  being  very  deep.  This  is  the 
Yarmuk  of  Arabian,  the  Hieromex  of  Classical  authora  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  celebrated  warm  springs  of  Gadara,  wiiich  hive 
been  supposed  to  affect  its  temperature.  Having  crosaed  the  river, 
the  banks  of  which  were  richly  clothed  with  oleanders  and  aqusttc 
reeds  and  plants,  we  proeeeded  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
meeting  with  a  alight  interruption  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  coa- 
wquence  of  one  of  the  mules  having  cast  its  baggage.    At  twen^ 
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mioDtes  put  tvrelve,  we  inclined  to  the  left ;  and  havinf;  sent  our 
'"ggsge  mules,  under  sn  escort,  on  the  diiect  road  to  Tiiyb^  we 
eotaBKOccd  the  aeceitt  of  the  mountain  range,  nnd  presentlj  looked 
dovD  on  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  we  descried  numerotia 
Bedawt  encamp  men  tB,  and  among  them  that  of  our  Sheilih,  who  only 
retaiaed  his  nephew  with  him  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 
On  reaciiiiig  the  top  of  the  ascent,  at  hnlf-past  one,  we  found  our> 
wItcs  on  a  high  table-land,  and  a  magnificent  prospect  opened  upon 
K,  iocluding  the  glorious  Hermou  to  tlie  nurih,  and  tlis  mountains 
cf  Skmaria  to  the  south-west.  We  had  seen  them  all  before  ;  but 
iDDDntain  scenery  changes  at  every  aspect,  and  is  always  new,  always 
graad,  like  the  stormy  eea  which  it  resemiiies. 

It  WIS  two  when  we  reached  the  metropolis  of  Fenea,  as  Jofepbua 
alia  it  Its  ruins  were  soon  explored.  A  street  of  columns  may 
ret  Im  traced,  and  in  some  part  the  old  Roman  psTemeiit,  marked  hy 
lbs  chariot- wheels,  is  distinctly  visible  ;  but  all  the  columns  are 
ptostTBte,  and  the  ruins  will  bear  no  comparison,  either  in  extent  or 
gnurieiir,  with  tliose  of  Gerash.  There  are,  however,  two  theatres,  in 
1  fair  state  of  preservation,  one  of  which  we  saw,  the  traces  of  an 
tqaediKt  and  some  sarcophagi.  Such  is  now  this  proud  metropolis 
of  tbe  second  Palestine,  eo  important  a  centre  of  this  part  of  the 
Boman  province  as  to  have  been  constituted  by  Gabinius  the  seat 
of  me  of  the  fire  Sanhedrims,  instituted  by  that  prefect  for  the 
goveniment  of  the  Jews. 

At  ten  minntes  past  three,  we  left  Om-Eeiss,  and  descended 
bnnnls  the  sonth  by  a  sleep  and  picturesque  ravine,  which  brought 
Hi  lo  B  large  valley  named  Wody  Arab,  in  which,  at  four  o'clock, 
*e  found  a  very  copious  spring,  issuing  from  a  rocky  cavern  in 
tlu  uoantain  side,  at  the  leA  of  our  path.  Our  Sheikh  seemed  ill 
U  ease  this  whole  day,  and  numbered  our  barreb  wilh  great 
toueif ;  but  he  contemplated  with  peculiar  satisfaction  my  friend's 
Gnek  servant,  John  Baptist,  whose  portly  form,  girded  with  a  belt 
briitling  with  daggers,  knives,  pistols,  and  other  murderous  weapons, 
^  pnxored  for  him  the  tobnqaet  of  "  The  Arsenal."  The  valley 
•bich  we  hod  followed  brought  us  to  a  bottom  formed  by  the  meeting 
Bf  niaj  valleys,  well  watered  and  fruitful,  where  we  struck  tbe  direct 
"^  to  Tayb£ ;  mud  following  a  woody  valley,  Wady  ez-Zaher,  for  a  short 
distance,  soon  emerged  into  a  very  beautiful  country,  and  continued 
■longao  elevated  plain  in  a  direction  south-east,  leaving  Wady  ez-Zaher 
on  the  leflt,  in  which  we  saw  a  small  and  wretched  village,  called 
^uaikh.  Thus  we  rode  for  many  miles  through  park-like  scenery, 
islenected  by  broad  avenues  of  oak,  and  diversified  by  fruitful  corn- 
luds.  This  was  the  country  of  the  half-tribe  of  Munasseh  bejrond 
Jordia,  and  was  much  of  tbe  same  character  as  that  of  their  brethren 
"oD  this  side,"  but  far  more  picturesque.  It  was  seven  o'clock  when 
*e  reached  Tayb^  where  our  tents  were  already  pitched  fur  the 
■ighl,  close  to  a  ruined  mosque,  as  it  appeared,  and  not  far  from  a 
(ttgnant  pool— an  indiscretion  of  which  tbe  frogs  and  mosquiloea 
raninded  na  when  it  was  too  laie  to  take  tbe  hint. 
Ko.  cuxn,  a 
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We  were  very  particular  here  u  elsewhere  in  our  inquiries  «»• 
cerning  the  scattered  ruina  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 'mail  of 
our  inquiries  was  ns  follows : — At  Sam^b,  the  tillage  which  we 
had  passed,  there  were  three  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite,  and  t«  it 
TajM.  At  "  El-Hussn,"  a  village  some  hours  distant  to  the  CHt,  at 
about  forty  Christian  families,  with  a  church  and  a  prieM:  the 
Christians  of  Tajb£  and  Saniakh  have  not  even  a  goapd  amoog 
them.  They  are  dependent  for  religious  ordinances  on  the  Cfaundi  si 
"EUHusan,"  and  are  occasionally  visited  by  a  priest  from  Naxaretb. 
Wednaday,  Jwu  15th. — Again  the  Sheikh  bothering  as  aboot 
NablQa,  begging  and  praying  us  to  allow  him  to  be  otT  that  part  of 
the  engagement.  However,  the  experience  of  this  morning  wrongbl 
a  wonderful  change  in  him.  AH  yesterday  he  was  dunning  us  f« 
the  unpaid  moiety  of  the  bargain,  and  seemed  to  think  that  we  htl 
only  deferred  payment  in  order  to  cheat  him  altogether  t  bat  now, 
—when  he  saw  how  careful  we  were  to  remunerate  those  of  lbs 
villagers  who  had  done  us  any  little  service  ;  how  exact  and  pnoctnil 
in  paying  for  the  most  trifling  commodities,  not  to  inentioo  small 
bakshish  to  those  of  our  own  f^th  for  the  sake  of  that  Name  which 
they  bore, — the  old  man's  suspicions  were  at  once  removed,  and  we 
never  after  had  the  moat  remote  intimation  of  money  from  him. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  nine  when  we  left  Tayb^ :  the  oonnti? 
through  which  we  passed  during  the  morning  was  more  open  tbsa 
yesterday  ;  and  at  times  the  wood  scenery  almost  wholly  disappeared. 
We  passed  in  sight  of  the  following  villages : — at  half-past  mof, 
Samua  and  Tllbga  on  onr  right ;  at  Ave  minutes  past  ten,  Beit  Yafdt, 
and,  soon  after,  Kom  Yafeh  on  our  left.  In  twenty  minutes  more  we 
discerned  Kuphr  at  some  distance  on  the  left  in  a  plain,  and  Dimu 
on  the  same  side ;  and  Meezar  to  the  right,  on  a  hilt.  Then  agiin, 
on  the  leH;,  Kham,  not  far  distant :  and  beyond  thia,  Erhad. 

And  here  it  was  our  lot  to  fall  in  with  a  flight  of  locusts,  coming 
np  from  that  immense  desert  which  bounded  our  prospect  on  the  east. 
These  insects  were  an  interesting  study  to  us,  as  we  had  never  sees 
them  berore.  We  were  nearly  an  hour  passing  through  them,  though 
we  only  saw  the  width,  not  the  length  of  the  flight :  they  were  oa 
the  wing,  and,  consequently,  not  in  their  most  destructive  stage  ;  but 
they  alighted  frequently  to  feed.  Their  appearance,  as  we  looked  up, 
was  like  large  flakes  of  snow,  which  is  compared  conversely  to  birds 
on  the  wing,  and  to  the  lighting  of  grasshoppers  (Ecclus.  zliii.  IT}. 
About  the  middle  of  the  flight  we  found  a  village  named  Tell  Jaf- 
weia  t  and  here  they  had  settled  in  thousands.  The  village  wsa  built 
of  mud,  which  served  to  attract  them :  the  walls  were  covered  with 
them  ;  and  they  reminded  us  of  the  Prophet's  description  of  theLor<ri 
army,  whether  literally  or  metaphorically  understood  (Joel  il); 
"  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  dimb  the  wall  like 
men  of  war  .  ,  .  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city  ;  they  shil) 
run  npon  the  wall ;  they  shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ;  tb^  sbiU 
enter  into  the  windows  like  a  thief."  I  was  attracted  to  a  heap  of 
manure,  which  was  literally  alive  with  them,  and  another  tinile  wa< 
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iratintlj  explained ;  "  Like  the  noise  of  cbariota  on  tb«  tci|i  of 
mouotaini  BhBlI  the;  leap;  like  the  noite  of  a  ftamt  of  jirt,  that 
ikraamk  Ae  tliMU."  It  wu  precisely  that  peculiar  crackling  noite  ) 
bol  how  prodaced,  I  oould  not  discover.  The  insect  much  resembles 
the  commoii  grasshopper,  bnt  is  of  a  dingy  brown  hne ;  the  wings 
did  not  appear  rerj  clearly  developed,  and  the  flight  resembled  more 
a  series  of  leaps. 

The  women  of  the  village,  who  were  watering  cattle  at  the  well, 
ioformed  ns  that  they  were  frequently  subject  to  this  visitation  : 
there  are,  they  said,  two  kinds  of  locusts,  probably  alluding  to  their, 
two  Btsges,  of  which'tiiese  were  the  less  destructive.  It  is  when  they 
kiTe  lost  the  power  of  flight,  and  commence  their  march,  that  they 
ire  the  terror  and  the  cnrse  of  a  frnitful  land.  Then  tbey  produce  a 
derulaliM)  mora  complete  than  that  of  a  conquering  army  on  ita 
desi^tiDg  march.  "  The  land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
*ad  behind  tbem  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  and  nothing  escapes  them." 
There  is  no  averting  their  dreaded  march,  and  it  is  only  by  strange 
ezpedientB  that  it  can  be  checked.  Intimation  has  been  brought  to 
QsmaMas  that  an  army  of  locusts  is  approaching  from  the  eastern 
dfsert  "Before  their  face  the  people  are  much  pained;  all  faces 
piher  Uackoess."  Those  gardens  of  delight,  in  the  midst  of  which 
thtteity  is  built,  and  on  which  so  many  of  ita  inhabitants  depend  for 
tiior  sustenance,  will  in  a  few  hours  be  stripped  bare  by  these 
nuntleas  myriads,  and  ruin  and  famine  must  ensua  The  Fosha 
wden  oat  the  troops,  as  against  an  invading  army  ;  trenches  are  dug 
<f  Bsfficient  length  to  cover  their  line  of  march  ;  fuel  of  all  kinds  is 
brought,  and  a  long  line  of  flame  presents  its  formidable  front  to  the 
invideia ;  but  on  they  come,  nothing  daunted,  "  They  march  every 
«w  on  his  ways,  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks."  Thousands  on 
llMcuimls,  myriads  on  myriads,  perish  in  the  flames,  but  the  Tanks 
m  qnick^  recruited  ;  on  they  press,  ontil  the  flame  is  extinguished, 
>ad  the  trench  filled  with  the  scorched  or  sufibcated  millions.  The 
mviTon  presa  on  over  the  bridge  thus  formed,  but  their  minished 
ounben  are  either  cnt  off  by  fresh  expedients,  or  are  too  insignificant 
Id  do  extensive  damage. 

Leaviog  Jafweia  at  twelve,  we  descended  into  a  wide  vall^,  and 
lA  uceoding  the  opposite  side,  had  on  our  left  a  village  named  Somat, 
before  which  we  remarked  a  circular  pond  of  mnddy  water.  At  one 
■e  had  Knphr-XiHhi  on  our  left,  and  soon  af^er  passed  the  head  of 
Vidy  Tabe^  with  which  we  were  destined  to  become  better  ac- 
■paiDted  on  our  return.  At  two  we  stopped  for  three  quarters  of  an 
boor  to  biit,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  lovely  forest  scenery  that  it 
*u  my  hipinness  to  see  ;  and  this  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
^  day.  The  face  of  the  country  was  very  bold  end  rugged  ;  steep 
ud  kri^  hills,  deep  and  narrow  valleys  ;  but  all  alike — hill  and  vale 
-cotosd  with  foliage,  so  freeh  and  green,  that  it  was  a  fenat  to  our 
*T%  wearied  with  the  parcbed  wilds  of  the  less  blessed  tribes.  Ocr 
fi^  wu  through  a  shady  arbour,  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
ibe  nio,  and  I  could  now  for  the  first  time  diqtense  with  my  parasol, 
*i>b  which  I  defended  myself  from  his  fiery  rays.     Thus  we  rode 
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on  merrilj  antil  foar  o'clock,  when  we  found  ■  ssiill  villago  named 
Sochera  in  the  midst  of  this  forest,  where  our  Sheikh  and  mulMcer 
were  very  anxioua  to  pass  the  night,  and  it  was  not  without  greet 
difflcultf  that  we  induced  them  to  proceed  to  SUf,  which  we  letebtd 
in  l«ss  than  two  hours. 

ST.  HELENA. 

The  following  extracts  from  two  letters  of  Arclideacon  Kenp- 
thorne,  dated  from  St.  Helena  on  the  4th  and  27th  of  February,  ^ve 
'an  interesting  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  island  tl 
the  time  of  the  recent  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  left  na  \ij  the  last  monthly  steamer  for 
England,  after  ten  weeks'  residence  in  this  isolated  nook  of  hii 
Diocese,  lliree  heart;  cheers  at  eight  p.h.  on  the  8th  of  JaoBerj, 
from  a  company  of  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  to  the  boU, 
echoed  from  the  East  to  the  West  Bocka  that  close  in  our  harbotrr, 
and  Bounded  a  pleasant  farewell,  after  an  episcopal  Visitatiui,  not, 
I  hope,  unsatisfactory  to  oar  chief  Pastor,  certainly  very  salntaryaad 
cheering  to  our  inland  Church. 

I  have  often  wished  to  make  to  you  some  comra on i cations  on  the 
State  of  our  little  Church  here  ;  for  really  we  do  not  deserve  the  cold 
oblivion  with  which  Chrisiinna  in  England  treat  us.  The  Soeieiyfot 
Promnting  ChritUan  KnowUdge  is  the  favourable  exception.  Tbef 
have  kindly  given  us  aid  in  improving  one  Church  and  building  tliree 
more.  But  where  are  the  contributions  of  the  merchants,  vrhoM 
laden  ehipa  (at  the  rate  of  more  than  lOOO  yearly)  make  this  i^nd 
their  '  Ion  of  the  sea,'  from  the  East  ?  and  whose  seamen,  I  malt 
add,  do  contribute  to  its  sins  in  a  deplorable  degree.  This  consider*- 
tion  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  scouted  by  aU  of  them,  if  this  appeal 
should  meet  tlieir  eyes.  I  trust  on  this  account  you  will  excuse  t 
somewhat  lengthy  epistle.  Having  been  the  miniatt^r  of  the  ialind, 
as  colonial  Chaplain,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  have  been  withlieU 
by  the  feeling  of  '  quorum  pare  magna  fni,'  from  putting  forth  detub 
of  the  progress  and,  I  fear  sometimes,  the  retrogression  of  oar  Chard 
in  this  place.  But,  in  reference  to  oar  revered  Bishop's  visitation,  t 
can  be  more  frank,  though  I  cannot  do  more,  in  the  midst  of  my  very 
busy  life  of  parocliial  duty,  than  copy  the  roughest  journalising  note) 
of  what  passed. 

Novemhtr  9,  1857. — The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Gray  arrived  on  October 
28th,  and  on  tlie  Governor's  invitation,  look  np  their  residence  H  the 
Castle  in  Jamestown.  Sunday,  Kovember  1st,  and  yesterday,  tbe 
Bishop  preached  twice  in  town.  St.  James'  has  heretofore  barn  the 
only  church  there  j  but  there  has  been  a  service  each  Snndayibeside), 
in  a  large  school-room  in  the  upper  and  poorer  part  of  the  town  ftr 
the  last  eighteen  months  j  and  a  Church,  to  be  called  '  St  John'i,'  )* 
in  the  course  of  erection,  to  be  kept  entirely  free  and  unpewed.  On 
this  day  week  tho  Bishop  attended  our  Chnrch  Society  Coamiitie4 
and  to^lay,  the  12th  annual  meeting.  At  both  he  informed  us  plainl/. 
thflt  his  Diocesan  funds,  collected  five  y^ars  ago  in  England,  were 
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■11  eztiBoited  ;  consequently,  it  must  depend  on  the  success  of  hia 
present  miirion  to  Englund  for  repairing  biB  iTeofury,  whether  he 
tin  eontinne  his  preceot  2001.  per  annnm  towards  DiRintaining  the 
in  REMBting  Clergj.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Drammond  Hay,  presided ; 
nnd  (he  Bishop  made  a  thoronghly  telling  speech  at  the  meeting  this 
iftemoon,  caUing  for  larger  and  more  general  exertions  on  the  part 
of  ibe  communitj'  for  maintaining  the  Clergj-,  5751.  is  the  annual 
mm  required  by  my  five  assiatanta,  three  of  whom  are  partially,  and 
two  exclosiTely,  in  the  parochial  duty.  His  Lordship  looks  for  local 
voluntiiy  efforts  equiTnlent  lo  B751.  a  year.  It  remains  to  bo  seen 
*hetber  our  poor,  nnexporting  island  can  reach  the  mark.  A  good 
([lirit  seems  at  present  abroad,  and  a  giving  disposition  is  evinced  by 
iiicreased  weekly  ofiertngs. 

h'ot.  16. — The  confirmation  at  St  James',  on  Thur^ay  last,  took 
plaee  at  4  p.u.  To  the  fifty  candidates  the  Bishop  delivered  an  im- 
pressive eshortation,  before  and  after  the  solemn  '  I  do.'  The  can- 
didates have,  many  of  them,  been  several  months  under  preparation 
■nd  instmction,  but  during  the  last  fortnight  catechization  has  of 
mur.Ee  given  the  Clergy  much  anxious  work.  Since  this,  the  Bishop 
lio9  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  country  (or  hills)  near  me.  The 
rlimite  and  weather  are  delightful,  the  barometer  being  under  70°  at 
ibis  (rammer)  season  ;  the  walks  and  scenery  are  of  a  varied  charca'er, 
ttlcniated  to  give  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion  to  pedestrians  and  pencils. 
Yesterday  (Sunday)  the  Bishop,  after  preaching  at  the  parieb  church 
(or  what  will  be  so  when  consecrated),  walked  over  our  highest  ridge, 
bihI  preached  at  the  Sandy  Bay  School-room,  where  about  fi(}y  w^re 
pthered.  An  afternoon  service  has  long  been  held  in  this  district. 
The  demand  for  it  does  not  arise  from  the  distance  of  the  parish 
eborch,  so  much  as  from  the  formation  of  the  ground.  This  portion 
if  ihe  island  to  the  south  consists  of  a  jumble  of  hills  and  ravines, 
gndually  descending  and  converging  towards  the  small  cove,  which 
i^  the  real  *  Sandy  Bay.'  The  whole  forms  a  sort  of  half  basin,  the 
Trin  of  which  is  a  semicircular  line  of  green  hills  seven  miles  in 
length  ;  and  white  houses  and  mud  collages  arc  dispersed  at  all 
elevutions  from  2,000  feet  to  the  sea-shore.  A  good  old  woman  has 
for  years  ascended  from  this  point  and  crossed  the  ridge  for  morning 
KFTice  at  the  church,  taking  the  school-room  service  on  her  way 
kame,  which  is  even  then  a  full  hour's  distance. 

.Vw.  nth. — The  Clergy,  except  the  Military  Chaplain,  who  was 
tvcTented  by  special  private  a£birs,  met  the  Bishop,  end  hod  two 
koura'  conference  on  varioas  puintii  connected  with  our  ministry. 
The  moat  important  feature  was  his  Lordchip's  proposition  to  get 
St.  Helena  erected  into  a  separate  See.  Another  was  to  establish  a 
Fh<ating  Church  in  our  harbour,  which,  through  the  shipping,  is 
Tiiiled  by  more  than  40,000  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
(ppeart  that  there  is  a  Society  which  interests  itself  specially  in  these 
njtters,  and  may  be  induced,  perhaps,  at  the  Bishop's  instance,  to 
*lli>fr  something  for  clerical  services ;  which  would  be  no  iuconveoieiit 
■^diiicMi  to  one  of  my  cdleagues'  scanty  income." 
(T«ht  emtwMtd.') 
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CIBCULATION  OF  MISSIONARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mb.  Editor, — It  has  be«n  inf^ested  to  me  tbat  it  msy  be  OBcfoI  to 
■end  you  a  copy  of  certain  Rules  which  I  drew  up,  some  little  ttnH 
ago,  for  the  circuIatioD  of  pnblications  connected  with  the  Soeietfjitr 
the  Fropoffotion  of  Ute  Gotpei,  in  a  very  exteneiTB  pariah,  of  irhitJi  I 
then  hod  the  temporary  cure ;  and  where,  I  understand,  the  plan  i> 
thus  far  successful. 

Id  order  to  render  the  matter  intelligible  to  jour  readers,  and  as 
useful  as  possible,  I  hod  better,  in  the  first  place,  explain  the  natnn 
of  the  parish,  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with,  and  the  objecu 
in  view. 

The  parish  is  agricultural,  and  very  extensive;  tlie  portion  <^  it  ia 
which  the  plan  was  carried  ODt  ia  between  nine  and  ten  miles  is 
length.  There  is  only  one  church,  and.  in  its  immediate  neighboor- 
ho^  two  meeting-houses.  The  population  of  that  part  of  the  parish 
is  somewhat  more  than  2,000.  The  farmers  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  independent  in  character.  There  are  a  few  tradespeople  imme- 
diately about  the  church,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen's  families,  but 
no  squir&  Education  is  not  very  high.  There  are  three  distinct 
hamlets,  beside  the  village  in  whidi  the  church  stands,  each  harii^ 
its  own  ineeting*house.  The  remainder  of  the  popDlatioa  ia  pretty 
equally  acattered.  There  was  only  one  clergyman,  and  he  had  for 
a  long  time  been  in  declining  health. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  this  statement,  that  there  were  local  diffi- 
culties of  no  common  kind  ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  who  had  any  religion  at  all,  had 
become  DissenterB. 

A  Farodiial  Association  of  the  Society  for  the  PropoffotioH  oftke 
Gotpd  bad  been  formed,  some  three  or  four  years  before,  and  bad 
made  annnally  a  little  progress,  though  it  had  been  much  impeded  by 
the  Incumbent's  illness.  The  more  immediate  and  ostensible  oliject 
waa  to  support  and  extend  this  Association;  but  a  deeper  though 
cognate  object  was  to  win  back  tiie  people  to  unity  and  love,  and  the 
worship  of  God  in  His  church,  and  to  deepen  their  own  peraonal 
religion.. 

I  began,  therefore,  by  teaching  them,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
how  important  a  part  of  Divine  worship  are  thankt^ving  and  tkank- 
offering — ^how  strongly  they  are  pressed  upon  us,  both  by  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion ;  and  connecting  with  this  the  Christian's  daily  prayer. 
"  Thy. kingdom  come,"  and  our  Lord's  directions  as  to  the  manner  of 
almsgiving  (Hatt.Ti.4)  and  also  the  Holy  Spirit's  teaching  (Prov.iii. 
9,  10;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  S),  I  found  little  difficulty  in  persaading  a  lar^e 
number  of  families  to  have  Mission -boxes  in  their  houses,  for  their 
acts  of  private  personal  devotion,  in  the  rendering  of  thank-oSeringa 
to  Qod.  Having  done  this,  my  next  endeavour  was  to  give  them 
healthy  reading  and  infinnation,  in  a  regnlar  mAnnw;  sach  as  would 
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be  It  once  inslrtictipe  and  interesting — woald  be  continually  olevatiog 
ind  adranciug  them  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense,  and  such  m  I 
could  feel  secure  of  its  not  containing  any  deleterious  matter,  or  losing 
its  power  by  vapidity  and  dulnesa.  'I'ho  publications  of  the  SocUtyfar 
At  Fnpa^tion  of  Ae  Goiptl  eeemed  immediately  to  be  suited  to  my 
porpoae.  One  more  thing  I  bad  to  do,  Sir, — ^to  get  rid  of  their  tone 
of  diforganisation,  to  cultivate  among  them  a  ipirii  of  ttnttp, — and 
Ibns,  while  their  information  was  continuelly  increaaed  concerning 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth, 
and  their  personal  religion  was  deepened,  to  build  up  in  their  afieo- 
tioBfl,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  daily  habits,  "  the  love  of 
the  brotherhood,"  the  realization  and  appreciation  of  "  U)e  communion 
ofuiats." 

In  order  to  effect  this,  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  consider  the 
Patodual  Aaaociation  of  the  6bct«fy /or  tA^/'ropn^itiion.  of  lA«  Gotpel  as 
bdog  eompoaed  of  all  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  tbe  parish,  and  not 
only  of  the  aubacribers,  and  therefore  to  circulate  the  publications 
among  aU  who  would  receive  them — looking  upon  the  Dissenters  as 
uninformed  Churchmen,  gone  astray  in  ignorance;  and  I  know  not 
what  other  view  could  possibly  be  taken  of  them,  in  a  pariah.  In  many 
parts  of  which  there  was  no  shepherd  to  take  care  of  them,  no  spiritual 
penoR  ever  to  attend  to  them,  no  one  ever  to  teach  them,  or  draw 
tbem  togelber  for  any  act  of  worship  but  an  earnest  Dissenting 
Buuister.  It  ia  evident  that,  to  carry  out  any  such  plan  as  I  have 
described,  and  in  such  a  parish  and  nnder  such  circumstances,  not 
only  was  the  active  help  of  some  of  tbe  laity  of  the  parish  almost 
iadiBpenaable,  but  that  it  was  highly  expedient  to  throw  it  as  much  aa 
p«saible  into  lay  hands,  in  order  that  they  might  take  more  interest  in  it, 
ud  feel  it  a  matter  of  their  oton,  and  not  be  tempted  to  look  upon  it  with 
jealousy,  aa  being  "  a  mere  bobby  of  the  parson."  I  therefore  induced 
two  highly  respectable  inhabitants,  both  being  among  the  very  few 
commuuicants,  to  become  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Parochial 
AuociatioD,  and  a  few  other  earnest  persons  (not  being  very  par- 
ticular about  their  "  never  going  to  meeting  "}  to  act  aa  "  Regulators  " 
of  the  circnlation  of  the  publicationa,  so  that  they  Bbould  not,  from 
cartleasneaa  or  any  other  cause,  come  at  any  point  or  time  to  a 
fnlliti^. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  preface,  I  aubjoin  the  Rnlea, 
■triluog  oat  the  names  : — > 

"FarOCBUL  AaBOCIAtlOM   OF  THE    S.P.  G. 

Sulafbr  the  Circvlatitm  of  the  Society'i  Piihlxcatiom. 

L  The  pariah  is  divided  into  Six  Districts,  extending  over  all  that 
pvt  thereof  which  lies  to  the  south,  &&  ; 

(viz.)  1.  The  First  Town  District,  &c, 

IL  A  Begulator  is  appointed  for  each  District 

in.  To  the  Begulator  of  each  District  there  will  be  given  for  cir- 
toUtion  in  tbe  District — 
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1.  One  Annual  Rtport,  which  ia  to  be  circalated  in  the  Diatriet 
among  the  persons  whose  names  »re  written  thereon,  and   in  that 

2.  One  Bet  of  Quarterly  Fapen,  See.,  in  an  office  cover,  ererj  third 
month;  to  be  circulnted  in  the  District  among  the  penons  whose 
names  are  written  thereon,  and  in  that  order.  [_I/ote. — On  this  aime 
cover  is  put  a  copy  of  '  The  Summaiy  Account '  in  the  Quarter  in 
which  it  is  issued ;  also  a  copy  of  the  '  Diocesan  Lists,'  and  of  anj 
other  occasionnl  papers,  such  as  '  The  Delhi  Mission,*  '  The  Memo- 
rial Church,'  &c.] 

3.  One  MUfwn  Field,  every  month,  in  s  stiff  paper  cover ;  to  be 
circulated,  &c,  (as  above). 

4.  One  Oo»pd  Mimonary,  %\&rj  month;  to  be  circnlated,  &a  («i 

IV.  To. each  Begnlator  there  will  also  be  given,  for  circulation 
among  the  poor  of  the  District,  the  following  publications ;  viz. — 

Six  Summary  Accounti,  nnnnally  ; 

Six  Quarterly  Papert,  every  thin.1  month ; 

Three  Ootpd  Miitionary,  every  month  ; 
each  being  in  a  stiff  paper  cover,  of  a  different  colour  from  the  coven 
alluded  to  under  Rule  III. 

[Note. — When  the  Miition  Field  and  the  Q<Mpd  Miinemarjf  have 
circulated  through  the  District,  according  to  Rule  III.,  each  copy  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  cover  in  which  it  circulated  under  Rule  III.,  and 
to  be  put  into  a  cover  used  under  Rule  IV>,  and  thkn  circnlated  among 
the  poor  of  the  District.] 

Each  Regulator  will  also  receive  a  moderate  supply  of  the  amall 
general  publications  of  the  Society  for  ike  PropagaluM  <ff  ihe  Qotpd; 
such  as  '  The  Missionaries — will  you  help  tbem  ? ' 

V.  Each  Regulator  will  receive,  for  privat«  nse,  a  BtffiMer  tf 
Periodical*. 

VI.  The  Regulators  will  receive  the  several  publications  from  die 

Secretary,  Mr. ;  and  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  application  to 

him  in  all  matters  with  respect  to  them.  They  will  be  kind  enough 
to  see  that  the  publications  are  regularly  circulated.  They  will  receive 
annual,  monthly,  and  weekly  subscriptions  for  the  Society  for  tile  Pm- 
pagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  donations,  also,  from  any  peraons  who  may 
desire  to  give  them.  They  will  keep  a  register  of  such  subscriptions 
and  donations,  in  a  book  which  they  will  receive  for  the  purpose^  and 

pay  them  over  to  Mr. ,  the  Treasurer,  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

They  will  procure  Miteion  Boxes  from  the  Secretary,  for  any  persons 
who  may  wish  to  have  them  in  their  houses,  and  recommend  to  him 
any  fit  person  who  may  desire  to  become  a  collector. 

(Signed)  Approved, ,  Vicar," 

I  un,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  B . 
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THE  CHUEGH    MISSIONARY  SOCIETT  AND  THE  INDIAN 
EPISCOPATE. 

We  have  been  informed  that  several  of  our  readers  have  been 
nublB  to  procure  or  to  preserve  a  copy  of  the  docament  issued  hj 
ib«  Cbarah  Uissionar^  Society,  upon  which  ao  article  in  the  April 
namber  (page  126)  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  was  based. 
Th«  document  has  already  been  reprinted  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  in 
eompUaocfl  with  the  request  which  has  been  made  to  us,  we  transfer 


1.  The  Church  Misuonary  Society  has  been  engaged  for  more 
thin  forty  years  in  supporting  Hissions  in  India.  Tliey  have  now 
more  than  ninety  ordained  European  Missionaries,  together  with 
tweaty  ordained  natives,  labouring  in  the  three  Presidencies  and 
Ceylon. 

2.  Viewini;  the  vast  extent  of  the  Indian  Dioceses,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  Missions  in  connexion  with  the  United  Church  of  England 
■nd  Ireland,  the  Committee  feel  the  importance  of  an  increase  of  the 
Episcopate  in  India,  and  especially  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  of 
Apra. 

3.  At  the  aame  time  the  Committee  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
neeeasity  of  a  due  r^ulation  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  of  the  adop- 
tion of  more  certain  arrangements  than  now  exist  for  the  maintenance 
nf  ecclrsiastical  discipline,  under  competent  authority,  aod  adapted 
to  the  peenliar  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  India,  before  such  ex- 
tension of  the  Episcopate  can  safely  take  place  :  lest  the  exercise  of 
in  undefined,  and  therefore,  so  far,  an  arbitrary  power  by  the  Epis- 
eoptte,  should  seriously  compromise  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
of  Hiaoonary  Societies,  in  the  present  condition  of  India. 

4.  In  making  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Committee  most  thankfully 
ackoowledge  the  wise,  mild,  and  paternal  way  in  which  the  Episco- 
pate hss  been  hitherto  exercised  in  India,  and  the  freedom  of  action 
"hich  baa  been  properly  allowed  to  Missionaries.  Bui,  at  the  same 
linie,  they  must  as  frankly  declare,  that  difficulties  of  a  serious  kind, 
«Ttn  in  this  early  stage  of  their  operations,  liave  been  caused  by  occa- 
lontl  attemplB  to  apply  regulations  existing  in  England,  and  adapted 
<Q  tlie  parochial  and  territorial  organization  of  the  Church  at  home, 
to  miniiterial  labours  in  the  midst  of  the  unevaogelized  population 
of  India. 

5.  The  Committee  refer  also  to  the  very  uncertain  state  of  the 
qn-HiDi),  what  Ecclesiastical  Laws  and  Canons  are  of  force  in  any 
foreign  country,  mora  especially  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  those  dependent  provinces  which  retain  a  native 
•overeignty.  This  uncertainty  being  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
proviiiiHu  of  Acta  of  Parliament  (59  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  3  A  4  WilL 
IV.  c.  85)  whieh  make   the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  in  India 
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dependent  upon  Ro^al  Letters  Patent,  conoteraigned  by  the  PretideM 
of  the  Board  of  Control. 

6.  The  Comtniitee  refer  oleo  to  the  imposubilit^  o(  applying  the 
injunctions,  rubrics,  and  canons  provided  for  an  Established  Chunfa 
in  s  Christian  country  to  the  elementary  Chrislian  instruclioD  J 
native  inquirers,  and  catechumens  scattered  tnroughont  henthea  tnd 
-Mahommedan  communities,  and  to  the  evils  which  must  reaalt  froD 
Attempting  to  enforce  these  canons  and  rubrics  in  their  entiretj  npoi 
a  native  Christian  Church. 

7.  They  refer'  also  to  the  uncertain  statu*  and  position  of  mii- 
sionary  and  oiher  Clergymen  in  India  vho  are  not  chaplains  of  the 
Company,  to  the  undefined  power  of  Bishops,  in  withholding  or  witb- 
drawing  licences,  to  the  absence  of  any  known  law  which  woaU 
sfibrd  protection  against  an  abuse  of  authority,  and  to  the  need  i^ 
some  opportunity  for  tho  laity  of  India  to  take  part  in  the  sSiin  of 
the  Church. 

6.  The  Committee  conceive  that  the  ciroumstances  of  the  Inditn 
dioceses  are  favourable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  matters  alladed  to, 
in  consequence  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  already  cited;  and  also 
because  the  East  India  Company  has  long  recognised  an  ecclegiistiol 
department  in  its  administration  of  the  aSairs  of  India ;  and,  furtber, 
because  there  are  as  yet  no  vested  interests  or  endowments,  but  the 
stipends  of  the  Clergy  are  paid  either  by  the  Company  or  by  vo1bii> 
tary  Societies. 

9.  The  Committee  would  therefore  humbly  submit  to  the  autfaoriliM 
who  have  the  control  of  Indian  affiurs,  an  earnest  request  that  thii 
subject  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  measures  ma;  bo 
adopted  for  better  deBning  the  Episcopal  powers,  and  the  relative 
ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Clergy  and  laity,  previously  to  the  esti' 
b  lishment  of  any  new  Bishoprics  in  India. 

CHICHESTER,  PraiiUaL 

HENRY  VENN, 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT, 

JOHN  CHAPMAN, 

HECTOB  STRAITH, 

Cburoh  Uibsiohart  Hocbb,  AprU  II,  ISGfl. 

Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  MUiumary  Society,  to  acam- 

pony  a  Memorial  upon  the  extension  of  the  Epiteopate  in  India. 

The  Committee  of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society  adopted  a  Hem^ 

rial,  April  14,  1S56,  upon  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  In^i^i 

in  which  they  urged  the  importance  of  better  defining  episcopal  powen 

in  India,  and  the  relative  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Clergy  lod 

laity,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  any  new  Bishoprics  in  thit 

empire. 

An  immediate  and  important  extension  having  been  since  pn^KMed, 
irrespective  of  any  such  preliminary  measures,  and  the  propoaal 
involving  the  erection  of  several  new  sees  over  districts  in  which  tii« 
Clergy  are  either  whdly,  or  with  few  exceptions,  Missiooarief,  spe- 
cially over  the  province  of  Tinnevelly,  the  Committee  feel  compelltJ 
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to  *tate  more  explidtl^,  and  at  greater  length,  the  dangers  which 
thtj  apprehend  in  the  extension  of  an  undefined,  and  so  far  arbilrarj', 
Epiaet^te,  eapecialtj  in  reference  to  misBionaiy  operations. 

The  need  of  eccleslutical  regulations  applicable  to  Missions  is  in- 
nlni  ID  the  demanilfl  for  colonial  Church  legislation  wiiich  bare 
been  of  late  frequently  discussed  in  Parliament.  The  present  state 
of  ibe  Chnrch  of  England  in  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  baa 
been  pronounced  on  all  sides  unsatisfiictorf.  Legislative  measures 
Hk  been  already  adopted  in  some  coloniea  for  settling  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
■ucb  eoloniee.  If  the  regulations  of  the  mother  Church  thus  need  to 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  colonial  community,  much  more 
ii  there  need  of  adapting  the  institutions  and  rubrics  of  an  Established 
Cbareh  in  a  Christian  land  to  the  circumstances  of  a  misstonarf 
Church  in  a  beatbea  land.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  missionary 
onons,  and  the  attempt  to  apply  the  law  of  the  Church  at  home  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  can  only  lead  to  absurd  and 
niKhierons  results.  Hence  each  of  the  Indian  Bishops  has  properly 
allowed  to  Missionaries  a  large  relaxation  of  that  law.  But  this  ' 
librHy  of  missionary  action  might  be  abridged  by  any  succeeding 
Bishop,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  be  arrested.  Such  a  state  of 
ttings  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  continue. 

In  reference  to  the  proposal  for  "  missionuy  Bishops,"  the  Com- 
■niltee  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  dioceses,  as  showing  how 
lirge  a  proportion  of  the  charge  of  each  Bishop  consists  of  missionary 
Clargymen ;  the  numbers  of  Clergymen  in  the  last  Clergy  list  being 
«s  fdlows : — 

Chulsfni  ud  ICiHlouhti. 

Addlliorwl  ClctsT.    a. P.O.  C.U.S.  Toul. 
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When  it  is  coDridered  that  each  of  the  Bishops  in  England  haa 
imder  his  charge,  on  an  average,  700  or  800  Clei^ymen,  with  on 
■nMDnt  of  secular  work  exceeding  that  of  Indian  Bishops  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  is  obvious  that  a  subdivision  of  the  Indian  sees 
ctnoot  be  urged  upon  the  plea  of  the  number  of  Clergymen  to  be 
"iperintended ;  and  that  the  det^hment  of  the  missionary  Clergy 
(rom  the  existing  Sees  would  reduce  the  work  of  the  Bishops  to  a 
tny  small  amoant. 

The  great  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  the  efficient  superin- 
lendence  of  the  Indian  dioceses  has  been  the  amount  of  travelling  re- 
<iaited  in  visitations,  and  the  tardiness  of  communication.  But  these 
difficulties  are  r^idly  diminishing,  by  the  extension  of  steam  com* 
tnaaidtion  by  eea  and  on  the  larger  rivers,  by  the  construction  of 
ndroads,  and  the  electiic  tel^raph  j  so  that  the  extension  of  the 
Epiicopate  is  less  tii^nt  now  than  s  few  years  ago,  and  is  daily 
becMBiDg  IsM  and  lew  u^ont,  and  may  well,  therefor^  be  postponed 
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until  the  prepttratory  ecclesiastical  Te^Uttons  vfaich  are  si^gettedii 
the  Memorial  have  been  adopted. 

The  iiiimense  heathen  and  Mahommedan  population  of  India  ho 
been  alleged  as  an  argument  in  faTOur  of  &  subdiviBion  of  the  aeei. 
But  the  CommiEtee  cannot  regard  the  uoevangelised  popuklion  d 
any  country  as  forming  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  extension  of  tbt 
Christian  Episcopnte.  It  cannot  be  Esid  that  Tartu-7,  Peraii,  or 
Arabia  need  an  exttinsion  of  the  Epibcopste.  The  first  need  of  snii 
countries  is  of  MiMJonaries  and  Evangelists.  The  question,  tha«- 
fore,  to  be  decided  in  such  cases  is,  whelber,  under  the  present  defccli*e 
state  of  ecclesisBtical  1r\t,  the  proposed  flubdivision  of  dioceses,  inl 
the  proposed  appointment  of  missionary  Bishops,  will  be  likelj  to 
promote  missionary  operations. 

And  here  the  Committee  mnst  declare — and  they  trust  that  thii 
declaration  will  shield  the  Society  from  unfair  imputations — that  tlw 
question  they  raise  is  not  whether  Missions  should,  or  should  not,  bsTs 
episcopal  superintendence.  The  Society  has  always  sought  this  snper- 
iniemlence  for  its  Missiuns.  It  was  mainly  through  its  exertions  thit 
the  Episcopate  was  established  in  India,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Rupert's 
Land,  and  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  Committee  have  already  expressed 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Agra,  But  their 
judgment  and  experience  are  opposed  to  snch  a  subdivision  of  tlw 
existing  Indian  dioceses,  as  would  place  Bishops  with  undefined  powen 
in  the  midst  of  miniionary  districts,  where  they  would  not  onl^  ban 
toexerci^  episcopal  superintendence  over  other  Clergymen,  but  also  to 
take  a  direct  pert  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  MissionHry  Societies. 

It  is  EOmelimes  assumed  that  Bishops  should  hsve  the  cliief  part  ia 
the  commencement  of  Missions,  and  that  their  presence  is  needed  ereo 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  work.  But  the  Committee  regard  this  theory 
as  incompatible  with  the  agency  of  voluntary  Missionsry  Societies  at 
home.  And  the  evangelization  of  India,  humanly  speaking,  depends 
upon  snch  agency.  For  every  modern  attempt  to  establish  Uistions 
in  any  other  way  has  failed.  Even  the  attempt  of  the  Bishop  and 
Archdeacon  of  Calcultn  to  conduct  a  Cathedral  Mission,  with  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  30,0002.  as  a  foundation,  has  proved  so  far  imprse- 
ticnlile  that,  after  fourteen  years'  trial,  his  Lordship  has  assigned  tbe 
chief  part  of  the  Caihedrot  Mission  to  the  mftnsgement  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

The  question,  therefore,  whiob  li^  at  the  root  of  the  present  in- 
quiry, in  its  bearing  upon  the  evangelization  of  India,  turns  upon  the 
relation  between  the  supposed  "  missionary  Bishop  "  and  (&«  oetMfc  <g 
Mutionary  Soeietia  at  home.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
had  a  long  and  large  experience  of  Missions  in  different  fields  of 
labour,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circnm stances,  in  respect  d 
episcopal  superintendence.  It  has  conducted  Missions  in  oonntries 
where  there  hss  been  no  Bishop  ;  where  there  have  been  Bishops 
friendly  and  unfriendly  to  its  constitution  ;  where  the  Bishop  bas 
been  strongly  imbued  with  t)|e  notion  of  asumilating  missioiiary 
operatiuns  to  the  requirements  of  the  Cbareli  in  Eugluid,  and  where 
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tbe  BMi(^  has  kUowed  a  large  discretioQ  to  the  Uituonariei:  and 
tbe;  give  the  result  of  their  experience  as  conductors  of  liia  moat 
«xteiui*e  Miaaiona  of  the  Church  of  England.  Yiewing  the  case 
from  this  vaatage-ground,  the  .Committee  are  brought  to  ibe  conclu- 
■ion,  that  it  ia  practicably  undesirable,  for  aHparties,  for  a  Bishop  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  misnonuy  operations  in  their  earlier  stages. 

Hie  office  of  the  Evangelist  neceesariljr  precedes  the  Episcopate. 
The  eoumeticement  of  a  MisBiun  involves  a  large  amount  of  secnlar 
work  and  of  la;'  agency.  A  Mission  is  mainly  carried  on  by  Cato- 
chitts.  Readers,  and  Scboolmaatcn,  who  must  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Misaionsries,  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  Com^ 
miltee  which  supplies  the  funds.  A  Bishop's  visilation,  to  confirm 
Bud  ordain  converts,  and  to  encourage  and  superintend  the  ordsined 
Ukssonaiies  in  their  spiritual  office,  is  most  advantageous  to  a  Miwion.' 
But  if  a  "  miEsinnary  Bishop  "  should  be  sent  out  and  expected  to 
tike  part  in  the  work,  his  epiicopal  functions  must  be  for  the  most 
ptrt  laid  aside:  he  most  join  the  Mission  as  a  fellow-evangelist,  and 
place  himself  onder  the  control  of  the  managing  Committee.  This  ia 
a  posilioD  at  variaace  with  the  present  coostitation  of  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  appreiiend  occasional  contrariety  of  Judgment 
00  praGti<»l  questioru,  between  a  Bishop  personally  taking  part  in  the 
wo^,  and  the  Missionaries  long  engaged  in  it,  or  the  Committee  with 
whom  the  funds  are  entrusted  j  and  that  partialities  will  exist  for 
particnlar  systems  of  operation.  Sucli  contrarieties  or  partialities  in 
a  settled  Church  create  little  trouble,  because  all  parties  have  their 
preacribed  departments  of  labour ;  but  in  missionary  operations 
nothing  is  as  yet  defined.  When  such  contrarieties  of  judgment 
therefore  have  arisen,  they  have  interfered  with  the  whole  work  of  a 
Misuon ;  everything  has  been  checked,  and  thrown  into  confusion,  by 
the  idioayncraay  of  a  Spiritual  Ruler.  The  Committee  abstain  from 
dtiag  the  instances.  But  they  plead  for  the  avoidance  of  the  risk, 
and  for  the  adoptiun  of  measureB  which  inay  prevent  its  occurrence  in 
IndiL 

Taking  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  as  an  example  of  a  misaionarv 
district,  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ao  much 
benefit  has  been  conferred  by  the  visitations  of  the  Bishops  of  Madras, 
that  they  believe  it  better  that  the  Mission  should  remain  as  at  present 
than  tliat  a  "  missionary  Bishop"  should  be  appointed  specially  to 
that  province.  There  are  great  advantages  in  the  periodical  visits  of 
■  Biahc^  having  a  recognised  connexion  with  the  Government,  and 
who  is  treated  with  the  more  respect  from  his  visits  being  occasional. 
The  seasons  for  confirmation,  and  for  the  ordination  of  native 
nuDisters,  occurring  at  intervals  of  three  years,  have  proved  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Mission.    The  preparation  of  candidates  for  confirmation 

'  Eoet«tiwtteal  qaottons  ire  purposely  iTolded  In  this  statement,  or  it  miffbt 
h  ui^oed  (hat  Timothy  and  Titm  wars  oalj  ocoanioailly  nddent  in  Bpbesua 
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and  ordination  has  not  been  checked  from  the  want  of  a  reddcnt 
Bishop.  Many  present  adrantagee  would  therefore  be  sacrificed, 
while  risk  would  be  incurred  to  the  well-being  of  that  rising  nitiTe 
Church  by  the  appointment,  under  present  circumstances,  of  a  resident 
"missionary  BlBht^p."  And  they  trust  that  such  Bishops  will  neier 
be  forced  upon  &  Mission,  contrary  to  the  conrictions  and  experieaee 
of  the  Society  which  has  founded  and  nursed  the  native  Church,  snd 
is  still  contributing  largely  to  the  support  and  management  of  in 
institutions,  afid  aiding  its  extenaion. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the  time  will  eventually  coow 
when  the  Society  will  have  so  far  accomplished  its  proper  woi^,  that 
its  Missions  will  need  the  ministrations  of  a  resident  Bishop  who  it 
familiar  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  native  Christian  Charch, 
and  who  fully  enjoys  its  confidence.  But  the  question  will  then  arise 
whether  a  nativt  wilt  not  be  the  proper  person. 

The  Committee  would  only  further  submit,  that,  if  another  Tiew 
than  the  oae  here  stated  be  entertained,  and  if  other  Missiooiiy 
Societies  can  prove  that  a  resident  Bishop  is  required  for  their  open* 
tions,  the  object  may  be  obtained  without  a  subdivision  of  existing  seeii 
by  the  consecration  of  a  Coadjutor  Bi»hop  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  episcopal  functions  wi^in  the  Mission 
of  any  particular  Society ;  whilst  the  other  Clergy  and  congregfltioD% 
whether  Chaplains  or  Missionaries  of  other  Societies,  might  remsJD 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  A  precedent  for 
limited  episcopal  functions  is  afforded  in  the  recent  consecration  of  aa 
Archdeacon  of  Jamaica  as  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  to  exerciHe  only  snA 
powers  "as  shall  be  licensed  and  limited  to  him  by  a  commission  or 
commissions  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Jimsics.' 
{Pari.  Papers,  Church  Affairi,  Jamaica :  printed  20th  May,  1856.) 
The  Missionary  so  consecrated  might  continue  to  receive  hia  support 
from  his  Society,  and  be  in  otiier  respects  upon  the  footing  of  a 
Missionary. 

Such  an  arrangement  can,  indeed,  only  be  regarded  as  temporary, 
as  is  the  case  in  Jamaica.  As  soon  as  uny  district  shall  be  foUj 
eTBngelized,  and  the  native  Church  be  able  to  support  herself  without 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  Society,  the  district  would  then  fall  under  regular 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  become  a  territorial  diocese,  nn^,  it 
is  hoped,  native  episcopal  superintendence. 

The  Committee  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  particnlnrs  of  measures 
afiectiag  Missions  which  the  Government  of  India  has,  as  they  ooo- 
ceive,  the  power  of  adopting ;  and  which  they  think  should  be  adjusted 
before  any  farther  extension  of  the  Episcopate. 

(1.)  Some  provision  by  the  local  legislature  of  India  for  ftcilitattng 
the  tenure  and  management  of  properly  held  on  trust  by  Missionary 
Societies,  as  sites  of  Mission  Churches  and  School- houses,  ccanponuds, 
and  industrial  allotments, 

(2,)  A  definition  of  the  legal  »toi-a*  of  a  Missionary,  auch  as  tbe 
Indian  Goverameat  has  issued  respecting  Chaplains,  which  may 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  Society  oontribating  U>  the  anpport  of  tbe 
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Snnomiy  ta  perpetual  patrons,  and  secure  the  Miuionarf  tiron  being 
Tinted  in  the  light  of  a  mere  stipendiary  cumte  in  England. 

(3.)  An  RBthoritative  declaration  respecting  the  Canon  Law,  the 
Act!  of  Uniformitj,  and  the  Bubrice,  in-  reference  to  their  applica- 
bility,  or  otherwise,  to  miasionftrjr  operations,  and  to  the  organiz^tioa 
of  the  natire  Charch  in  Indi&. 

(4.)  Some  proviBion  for  the  association  of  the  laity  in  Church 
■ffiiirs,  analogous  to  the  influence  which  exists  in  the  Church  at  home 
of  church  war  den  3,  of  veatries,  of  ecclesiastical  courts  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  of  the  voice  of  Parliament  in  Church 
qaestiona. 

(5.)  The  adjostment  of  an  Episcopate  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Ui^ons,  as  explained  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  foregoing 


Chcmh  HisnovAXT  Honsa,  April  IS,  ISfiT. 


Ouia  tke  BtgenenUtr  of  all  Nationi.  A  Sermon,  by  W.  Kat,  D.D,, 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College.  Calcutu  :  1658. 
THt  hearers  of  this  sermon,  which  was  preached  in  India  last 
Febraary,  have  done  a  good  work  in  procuring  its  publication  by 
I^.  Kaj.  We  could  wish  to  place  the  whole  of  it,  together  with  the 
ttriking  notes  in  the  Appendix,  before  our  readers ;  but  we  must 
tootrat  onraelves  with  a  brief  extract : — 

"boDpe,  then,  and  her  ofishooti  in  Ameiitt,,  India,  Anatralia,  or  eluwhere, 
«■(  their  present  moral  laporioritf  to  the  infloence  of  the  Cbateh  of  Chiial 
Jnlligg  ■mon^  them. 

Uott  nd  it  it  to  find  any  leeking  to  hide  ont  of  light  thU  grand  and  deciBive 
hctbtacathafoT  Borid  panegjrrics  of  the  phjaical  courBgGBhovn  at  various  times 
^  Um  diieftdDa  or  nces  of  Europeftu  counlrieH.  The  braver;  of  the  Atheniani  at 
luiiAan  did  not  tavs  tiieir  city  ftma  Binking  within  a  centui?  from  that  event 
nhi  a  itate  of  fearfbl  profiigac;  and  licantioiuneiu,  irhich  iaevltabljr  led  to  tbs 
'oniill  of  her  politick  influence.  Neither  race  nor  loil  nor  climate  could  save 
B<Hiit,TlieD  Bha  foat  that  rellglouB  temper,  to  which  her  greatest  historian  (sceptic 
■*he  Tuj  refera  ber  sleadj  nse  to  the  Empire  of  the  Western  world.  And  similar 
naa^  might  be  applied  to  the  other  natJoni  of  Barope.  No !  we  Enropeana 
a^tber  form  m  aepsrale  gpeciea,  nor  owe  our  moral  eleration  (nhaterer  it  msy  be) 
tDtBj  iufioeDces  Indigenous  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe  we  iooabit.  Wt  witrt  bg 
•U»r!  tie  dtSdren  ^  wraih  even  as  otheri.  But  the  game  Qod  who  raised  the 
^luiins  ont  of  their  degradation  was  pleaned  so  to  order  ereats  that  the  seed  of 
uiTine  Truth  shonld  take  deepest  root  in  Europe  naar ;  not  tiecanae  the  Qreek  or 
J^  Latin,  the  Teutonic  or  the  Celtic,  races  were  most  deserring  of  it, — perhaps 
(Bin  the  <ue  of  the  Jews)  for  just  the  opposite  reason,  because  they  were  more 
vtUslsnd  stitT-neckcd  than  otheii.  Foulbly  (I  epesk  it  with  s  reverent  sense  of 
tbersstnen  of  God's  providential  designs,)  possibly  Europe  could  not  have  borne 
^  *ait  eighteen  oentorie*  so  well  as  India  and  China  have  done.  At  any  rate, 
^  to  is  oeiWn,  that  at  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Boman  Empire  presented  a 
■M>«  of  diiorganizatioD,  which  to  the  mioda  of  ohservers  formed  a  strilLloK  coni- 
mtnt  on  the  Scriptural  phrase  'thefulntuof  lime;'  and  that  Europe  has  actually 
^ned  her  iireeent  predominance  In  the  world's  movementa  {aa  the  veriest 
P^n '  philoaophfr  mtut  admit)  nnder  the  training  of  onr  Holf  Beligloit.'' 
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BcCBUfAM's  Chrutian  Seseartha  in  India,  Ac  Edited  b;  tbe  Her. 
W.  H.  FoT.  LoDdoD  :  Routkdge.  1858. 
We  feel  bound  to  forewarn  our  readen  tbat  if  they  parchaw  thit 
book  thejr  will  find  themselves  only  in  possession  of  a  portion,  md 
that  not  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion,  of  Dr.  Buchuian's  work. 
Why  should  Mr.  Foy  have  perpetrated  such  an  omisuon,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  irrelevant  matter  which  he  has  introduced? 


Wk  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  Rivington  tbe  forcible  «nd 
able  Sermon  preached  by  Ds.  Vadqhah  at  (Ae  Con$ecratiim  of  tit 
Buhop  of  Calcutta.  The  same  publishers  have  also  put  forth  a  voIdok 
of  Lecture*  on  UU  Book  of  EttAer,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cbosthvaiti;. 


Tbe  Experience  of  Life  was  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  on  the 
.   first  of  May,  in  their  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Tales  by  tbe 
Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."     The  remaining  works  are  to  follow  in 
monthly  volumea.     They  are  weU  adapted  for  Parochial  Librarie.'. 


Colonial,  JfoT^'aXt  «")>  ?^omt  Ktbos. 

BDMIUBT. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  consecrated  on  Aaceosion  Day,  Haj 
13th,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Bishops  who  assisted  were  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bisliops  of  London,  Oxford,  Saliebuiy, 
St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  Frulericton,  and  Montreal. 

The  Bishop  of  Frbdebicton  has  arrived  in  England. 

The  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  having  completed  his  visitation  of 
Bermuda,  in  the  course  of  which  be  confirmed  378  persons,  sailed  oa 
April  24th  for  Newfoundlnad. 

The  Bishop  of  Momtkbal  has  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  his  DtocesK 

Bishop  Potter,  of  PENNsrLVAMlA,  is  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  the 
recovery  of  hia  health. 

SOCIBTY    rOR    TBB     PrOPAQATIOK     0»     THE     GOSFEL. — Fridcf, 

ifay  21. —The  Biahop  of  Llahdafp  in  the  chair.  The  Treaaaren 
presented  their  monthly  report,  showing  that  the  Society's  receipts  to 
the  end  of  April  amounted  to  1 1,800^.,  exceeding  by  nearly  2,0O0L 
the  receipts  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  actual  receipts  for 
India  Missions  up  to  30th  April  amounted  to  13,1961.  Salsries  were 
granted  to  five  Clergymen  and  three  schoolmasters  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cnpetown,  viz.  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Squibb,  Gray,  Fiek,  Hirscb,  and 
Browninfc,  and  Messrs.  Jourdain,  Richards,  and  Bleksley.  The 
Bishop  of  Fredericton,  who  was  present,  gave  au  inter«stiDg  address 
on  the  general  stste  of  his  Diocese.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Bev. 
A.  R.  Symonds  snd  the  Rev.  Dr,  Cnldwell,  of  Madras.  A  smn  of 
SliOl.  per  annum  for  five  years  was  voted  for  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion in  tbe  Diocese  of  Madras.     Tbe  Society  agraed,  on  ths  motitm  of 
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the  BcT.  B.  Belcher,  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  insertioii  of  a 
[1  any  new  India  Bill,  to  give  her  Miijestj  the  power  which 
'i  the  colonies,  of  dividing  the  exinting  Dioceses. 


Ahhdai.  Mketiho  of  the  Societt  por  the  Pbopaqatioh  of 
TOE  Gospel. — The  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  May  I4th, 
not  US  heretofore  in  Willis's  Rooms,  but  in  the  new  and  more  spacious 
buildiDfT,  St  James's  Hall.  The  hall  was  densely  crowded.  At 
leift  3000  persons  were  present.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presided;  and  the  fiishops  of  London,  Durham,  St.  David's,  Oxford, 
Si.  Asaph,  Llandaff,  Carlisle,  Bipon,  Sodor  and  Man,  Jamaica, 
Gniaoa,  Fredericton,  Capetown,  Montreal,  and  Calcutta,  were  present. 
The  speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  James  Brooke,  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
Sir  Sufforil  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.     The  resolutions 

1.  That  the  Providential  openings  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 

tianity in  India,  China,  and  the  adjacent  Settlements, 
demand  vastly  increased  Missionary  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  Soeietgfor  tiu  Propagation  of  the  Goepel. 

2.  That  tlie  prt^resn  already  made  in  the  Evangeliiation  of 

the  Native  Tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  is  a  ground  of 
much  thankfulness,  and  an  encouragement  to  new  and 
more  systematic  efibrts  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
provement of  those  people. 

3.  That,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 

upon  the  Society's  Funds,  from  all  parts  of  the  British 

Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  both  hemispheres,  books  be 

opened  for  the  enrolment  of  new  Annual  Subscribers,  in 

the  hope  that  not  less  than  10,000  names  may  be  enrolled 

before  the  expiration  of  auoth6r  year. 

The  speeches  were  well  reported  in  the  Oaardian.     We  regret  that 

ve  noDot  repriot  more  than  the  very  eloquent  address  of  the  Bishop 

"I  Oxforf. 

"  Tbe  Bishop  of  Oxpord,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers, 
proposed  the  second  resolution,  having  reference  to  Southern  Africa. 
It  was  truly  said  by  Sir  James  Brooke  that  at  this  moment  the 
ihoDghts  and  attention  of  a  meeting  like  this  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
'•directed  prominently  to  the  great  charge  which  God  has  given  to 
09  in  tbe  Indian  peninsula  ;  and  I  think  we  cannot  separate  it  from 
thil  part  of  the  world  to  wiiioh  I  wish,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  draw 
.'onr  attention — we  cannot  separate  the  interest  of  that  part  of  the 
"nrid,  or  the  work  which  God  has  committed  to  our  charge  there. 
Iron  the  Indian  question  which  is  pressing  upon  us.  Because,  after 
^1,  what  is  the  great  value  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England 
ui nation?  No  doubt  its  value  consists  in  this — that  it  is  the  half- 
""7  house  to  India,  and  that  the  maintaining  it  in  our  strength  is 
(Menlial  to  our  maintaining,  unshaken,  the  Indian  empire  which  Ood 
liu  given  to  us  ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  look  at  the  question  as  mixed 
.f  0.  CXIIIL  T 
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up  with  the  great  questioa  before  iu.  ThoM  who  look  at  it  ia  ibu 
poiat  of  view  cunnot  Iwfaoid,  witliout  cooaiderabla  kIhtid,  what  hu 
recentlj  taken  place.  Our  Goveroor  nt  the  Cape  hu  recestlj  fonnl 
one  of  the  great  chiefs  endeavouring  to  atir  up  war  by  putting  fonik 
secret  proclamations,  in  which  he  has  called  upon  all  the  men  of  Ciffie 
blood  to  join  with  their  dark  brethren  in  Delhi  in  driving  the  whiM 
intruders  into  t be  sea  i  so  wide,  you  see,  ia  the  range  of  evili  and  widg 
proportionably  must  be  the  rang«  of  truth.  And  then,  tny  Loid 
Arcbbisbop,  I  think  there,  is  Another  very  important  considtratioii- 
If  our  work  is  to  be  accepted  of  God,  it  must  be  dona  in  ainoeritj  aad 
in  truth  ;  and  if  it  be  done  ia  sincerity  and  in  truth,  there  will  be  thii 
mark  about  it,  which  is  the  universal  mark  of  sincerity — namely,  tbtt 
it  will  be  a  work  not  done  here  and  there  under  the  pressure  of  sone 
particular  inducement,  but  that  it  will  be  done  heartily  everywben 
where  God  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  But  I  oonfesi  I 
should  tremble  for  the  r^ection  of  our  eSbrts  in  India,  if,  because  at 
this  moment  India  is  our  political  anxiety,  the  cause  of  Christian  mis- 
sions fla^;ed  in  any  other  part  of  that  wide  empire  which  has  been 
subjected  to  Bcitiah  influence.  And,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  there  are 
other  reasons  why  I  think  this  partieul^  part  of  the  world  to  which 
my  resolution  refers  has  a  very  special  claim  upon  our  interest.  First 
of  all — and  this  I  wish  every  one  present  particularly  to  remember — 
because  we  have  a  great  debt  of  past  wrong  to  repay  to  the  A&ieao 
people.  Sir  James  Brooke  has  pressed  upon  you  the  important  con- 
sideration that  insecurity  as  to  life  and  property,  in  its  highest  degree, 
is  of  itself  an  utterly  detericnvting  tiling  to  man,  and  makes  all 
attempts  to  civilise  and  bless  him  for  a  time  almost  impossible ;  that 
you  chain  down  every  thought  of  hia  nature  to  the  providing  for  hii 
immediate  physical  wants,  and  make  it  impossible  to  draw  him  Irom 
the  supply  of  them  to  the  higher  necessities  of  his  spiritual  nature 
which  do  not  press  upon  him  with  auoh  an  immediately  susceptible 
weight  Remember  what  we  as  a  nation  have  done  in  preventing  the 
civilisation  end  happiness  of  that  great  continent  to  the  south  part 
of  which  my  resolution  refers,  ^^ike  the  testimony  borne  by  that 
eminent  traveUer,  Dr.  Livingstone,  to  this  fact.  He  tells  us  diat  be 
can  trace,  over  and  above  the  innate  evils  which  everywhere  beaet 
heathendom — the  natural  blackness  of  fallen  man  in  a  state  of  alieaa- 
tion  from  hia  God — he  tells  us  that  be  can  trace,  as  by  a  line  wbieh 
can  be  drawn  with  its  own  black  mark  upon  your  map,  haw  far  iolo 
the  interior  the  accursed  in0uence  of  the  slave-trade  hoa  penetrated; 
and  he  can  show  you  that  within  that  mark  every  netive  and  natund 
evil  product  of  heathendom  has  been  augmented  a  thousand  times  by 
the  direct  influence  of  civilisation  and  of  nations  ealling  themselm 
Christians.  I  know  we  are  always  tempted  to  put  oS*  a  past  thing  of 
this  kind,  and  to  say,  '  We  have  done  with  it.'  So  we  have.  Bat 
remember,  it  is  the  universal  rule  of  God's  dealing  with  us,  thst  m 
cannot  shake  from  our  own  responsibility  the  consequences  of  our 
former  faults  ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  it ;  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  be  accepted  as  sincere,  is  not  by  foi^getting  past 
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fiulta,  bat  by  endeaTcraring  diligentlj  to  undo  the  evil  which  tho§e 
put  faulta  bave  occasioned  to  others.  Now,  this  ia  the  ilut^  that  we 
hire  to  diseharge.  Remenber  the  vut,  teeming  population  of  that 
great  continent,  and  reaiember  that  Britain,  for  man;  ^ears,  wbb,  far 
mem  Hum  anj  other  nation  of  Europe,  guilty  of  encouraging,  defend- 
ing, Hid  pnetiaing  that  slave-trade.  T  ask  j^ou,  then,  are  we  not  bound, 
irnder  every  obligation  which  can  bind  Christian  people,  to  repay  them 
fbr  that  erU  in  the  only  way  we  can — by  giving  them  civilisation  and 
in  bteannga,  by  the  only  medium  by  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to 
thtm,  the  gift  of  Chrictian  tntercoaree,  and  m  of  Christian  truth  ? 
Hy  Lord  ArchbiBhop,  there  is  one  other  con  si  deration  which  binds 
this  doty  strongly  upon  ns.  God  has  afforded  us  great  opportunities 
U  Ibis  time  for  doing  thii  work.  Id  giving  us  possession  of  the  Cnpe 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  country  around  it.  He  has  not  only  provided 
1  basis  fbr  oar  operations,  but  He  has  also  brought  us  into  connexion 
■iih  ihoee  particular  tribes  of  native  blood  who  are  best  adapted,  in 
Kuiy  respects,  to  receive  ChristiEinity  from  us)  and  who  will  be  the 
b«ft  beai«Ts  of  the  blessed  message,  when  they  have  received  it,  to 
tbeir  bvUiren  of  the  emne  blood  in  the  interior  of  that  country, 
Tben,  can  anything  constilote  a  stronger  obligation  than  God  has 
inpoeed  npon  us  in  this  re«pect — giving  us  a  work  of  evil  to  undo, 
and  giving  us  the  power  of  undoing  It ;  giving  us  also,  as  He  has 
given  tis,  the  warning  in  our  past  disasters,  that  He  expects  we  shall 
midertaka  its  nndoiug  F  And  we  have  this  great  encouragement  for 
exertion.  Tht  people  of  Africa  are  not  like  the  unbelieving  people 
of  the  great  continent  of  India,  to  which  my  right  rev.  brother  the 
Biihi^  of  Calcntta  is  going.  They  are  not  possessed  by  one  great 
nibtle  eomiDanding  system  of  religion  of  their  own,  which  -pre- 
oecapies  the  ground,  and  makes  them  unwilBng  to  receive  the  message 
of  revelation  which  we  have  to  give  them.  They  are  in  this  respect 
in  a  most  remarkable  position  amongst  unbelieving  people.  They 
sre  very  free  to  receive  onr  faith.  The  hindrances  among  the 
African  tribes  are  hindrances  which  belong  rather  to  the  infancy  and 
yoDtb  of  the  human  race.  There  is  a  remarkable  childlikene^s  about 
Ilieir  character, — a  readiness  to  teach  themselves  These  great  evils 
Mne  from  the  prevailing  temptations  of  such  a  people — icnsuality 
ind  Bnbdivision  g  the  being  brought  under  a  multitude  .of  petty  chiefs, 
with  iep«n>te  interests,  stirring  up  war  and  tumult  in  the  land,  and 
preventing  any  growth  in  civilisation  and  in  nationality ;  working, 
"ith  the  natunl  seDsnality  of  our  fallen  nature,  in  a  land  abounding 
in  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life — these  are  the  two  great  hin- 
druees  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  But  these  are  bindranoes  not 
to  be  spaAen  c^  in  the  same  manner  as  those  difficnllies  which  exist 
wbere  we  have  a  great  settled  philosophical  religion  to  meet,  which 
aeooanta  for  CTerything  we  may  say  to  the  people  on  an  opposite 
llieory,  tad  so  preoccupies  the  ground  of  argument.  It  has  ever  been 
found  when  the  Gospel  haa  been  brought  to  this  people^  that  there  is 
>  remarkable  i«idiness  to  receive  it  Dr.  Livingstone  testifies  to  this 
ia  every  page  of  his^history.     The  people  evince  great  kindness  la 
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sU  those  who  go  amongst  them  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  good,  ud 
not  with  the  odious  character  of  glave-tradera.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  them,  and  there  is  a  most  important  work  before 
uB.  God  has  enabled  us,  through  the  noble  efforts  of  an  individaal,  to 
found  A  bishopric,  and  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  whereas  when  the  Bishop  went  out  there  was  not  om 
clergyman  of  our  land  labouring  outside  Capetown  in  this  work,  oar 
labourers  have  been  multiplied  since  j  in  God's  strength,  we  ventnred 
to  undertake  the  work  of  miitsions  upon  the  apostolic  model.  Thia, 
then,  is  the  work  committed  to  us.  We  want  greatly  new  fundfi.  Al 
the  present  moment  there  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  openings  for 
the  work  that  can  be  conceived.  A.  multitude  of  the  leading  cfaiefi  of 
that  district  have,  for  resBons  of  their  own,  entrusted  their  sons  to 
the  care  of  our  admirable  Governor  at  tjje  Cape,  Sir  George  Grej; 
and  the  sons  of  these  chiefK,  the  future  chiefs  of  all  these  tribes,  4re 
committed  Co  the  instruction  and  tutelage  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  opportunity  of  usefulness  than  that  ? 
And  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  making  use  of  that  oppor- 
tunity ?  God  has,  in  his  providence,  given  us  a  friendly  Goremor— 
a  man  showing  great  powers  of  mind,  sterling  English  charuter, 
courage  in  the  field,  sound  counsel  in  the  chamber,  and  bowing  hi) 
knee  before  God,  and  acknowledging  him  the  God  of  all  natioDi. 
God  having  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  these  chiefs  to  entrust  their 
children  to  our  care,  what  is  the  difficulty  in  our  way  ?  It  is  thi<^ 
and  this  only : — That  the  Society  has  not  any  fund  wherewith  to 
establish  a  college  in  which  these  children  can  be  taught ;  and  nnlew 
you  here  find  the  means,  the  opportunity  must  pass  out  of  our  faandii 
and  these  young  men  must  go  bock  untaught  because  Christian  Eog- 
land  refuses  to  teach  them.  This  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand, 
and  I  do  think  there  is  great  peril  in  refusing  to  respond  to  such  ■ 
call  as  this.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who  went  before  me,  that  the 
times  of  the  Chnrch's  adversity  were  nominally  the  times  in  wbiefa  the 
greatest  efforts  were  made  for  God's  glory.  Yes,  nominally.  But  the 
history  of  the  Church  gives  us  other  examples  too,  and  we  should  do 
well  to  read  these  as  to  read  the  times  of  greater  prosperity.  Our 
Lord  tells  us  why  these  times  came.  He  says,  '  Every  branch  chat 
beareth  fruit,  he  puigeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.'  No 
doubt  of  the  purpose.  But  what  if  it  does  not  bring  forth  more  fmit? 
Is  there  nothing  that  tells  us  of  hia  dealings  with  the  individual,  wiUi 
the  people,  with  the  Church,  which  being  in  this  way  chastened  that 
it  may  answer  to  his  call,  refuses  to  answer  to  that  call,  and  lets  the 
opportunity  pass?  Is  there  not  written  such  a  sentence  aa  this — then, 
after  that,  thou  shalt  'cut  it  down'?  Is  there  not  written  such  a 
sentence  as  this — that  the  Lord  shall '  weep  over  the  city  of  Jera- 
salem'?  Why?  'Because  that  thou  knoweet  not  the  day  of  thy 
Tisitation,'  Ay!  the  infinite  mercy  of  that  loving  heart  could  not 
win  peace  for  the  Church  that  knew  not  the  day  of  her  visitation. 
And  if  it  is  a  lima  for  peril,  is  it  not  a  time  too  of  peril  for  us?  Does 
not  Afrioa  itself  give  us  an  instance  of  this  ?    Turn  yoa  back  for  a 
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mofDent  from  the  Hme  of  the  history  of  the  Ghnruh  to  which  jour 
ail«otioD  has  been  directed,  when,  under  the  persecution  of  Diock- 
liAD,  tbe  Church  did  answer  to  her  Lord's  summons,  and  when  the 
brief  lowiiig-tiinB  of  anguish  burst  out  into  the  blessed  harvest  of 
su(v«sa — turn  your  tlioughls  to  the  north  of  Africa.  How  wfts  it 
tbere?  There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of  that  northern  belt  of 
Africa  was  bright  with  ChriBtian  light — there  was  a  time  when 
Cfprian  and  Augustine  knelt,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and  auSered, 
aod  ruled  in  tlie  great  Churches  of  Noitliern  Africa — there  was  a 
lime  when,  with  the  Church's  rule,  temporal  prosperity  abounded, 
when  that  peculiar  part  of  North  Africa  had  almost  superseded  SiciJy 
io  becoming  the  great  granary  and  storehouse  of  imperial  Italy — 
when  its  rich  fields,  its  abundant  pastures,  ils  beautiful  woods  fur- 
nished to  the  mistress  of  the  earth  all  tiiat  she  needed  for  her  luxury 
ind  her  pomp.  And  troubles  began  to  come.  And  we  now  can 
see  why  they  came.  We  'Can  see  that  that  belt  of  Africa  was  con- 
tented to  be  a  belt — that  she  thought  she  had  the  light  of  the  Go«pel 
for  herself-^-that  she  stood  there  and  made  no  sign  to  the  heathen 
peuple  below  ber^— that  she  did  not  try  to  gather  them  into  the  Church 
— that  she  did  not  reproduce  the  Church  in  the  native  Church — 
that  she  was  contented  to  be  the  Itahan  ofiahoot  of  the  Church,  was 
roQtented  with  the  Italian  principle,  and  that  those  who  were 
admitted  into  Italian  privileges  left  the  native  tribes  unconverted — 
1  wall  of  darkness  edging  the  light  of  Christ's  truth,  a  wall  of 
barbarians  lying  beyond  the  irrigated  district  of  civilisation  which 
Chrixtiaoity  had  so  abundantly  watered.  And  the  earthquake  began 
to  heave  the  land,  and  there  was  darkness  overhead,  and  there 
were  ramblings  beneath,  and  the  people  were  terrified — hut  they 
did  not  read  their  lesson.  They  went  on,  and  on,  in  their  dream 
of  having  their  Churches  for  themselves,  and  their  Bishops  for 
themselves,  and  their  symbol  of  Christianity  for  themselves,  never 
■eeing  that  God  was  waking  thi;m  up  as  a  nation  to  know  that  they 
had  received  only  to  impart.  And  as  they  did  not  learn  the  lesson,  the 
danger  thickened,  and  the  evil  day  darkened.  And  so,  when  the 
Usbomelan  swept  as  God's  avenger  over  the  land,  mark  how  the 
lery  neglect  of  duty  became  the  instrument  of  vengeance.  The 
coloaist  had  no  one  to  full  back  upon — he  had  not  a  mighty  Christian 
gathering  in  the  natives  which  should  have  arisen  round  the  Christian 
tochers,  and  rolled  back  from  them  the  fierce  Mahometan  invasion. 
They  were  but  the  tenants  of  (he  soil,  come  from  a  distant  land,  and 
begin  to  think  at  once  of  going  back  to  their  own  shores.  And  the 
wave  of  judgment  swept  on.  It  uprooted  Church  after  Church,  city 
aftn  city,  episcopate  nfter  episcopate,  until  the  billows  of  darkness 
grew  up  gigantic  like  the  sands  of  tbe  neighbouring  desert,  where 
ihe  hght  of  the  Cross  had  but  a  little  while  before  beamed  for 
tbe  boding  of  the  people.  And  can  we  doubt  that  all  this  was  God'a 
anifuim  way — that  it  was  no  exi:eption — that  it  was  no  sudden,  no 
Dnatual  manner  of  dealing  ?  Is  it  not  his  universal  way  to  give  a 
truii ;  to  require  the  dischaige  of  the  trust ;  and  if  the  trust  be  un- 
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discharged,  after  warning,  after  forbearance,  after  clemency  inBnile, 
to  remember  judgment,  and  to  band  over  to  another  the  opportnnitf 
that  had  been  trusted  to  him  who  wookl  not  perceive  tfae  day  of  hii 
viEitntion  ?  And,  then,  have  we  not  every  reawn  to  use  oar  be« 
effurts  for  the  improvement  of  Sonth  Africa  ?  la  thia  not  quite  pliia 
when  God  ba«  put  it  into  the  heart  of  ■  man  like  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
go,  ai  he  ezpresaes  it,  and  open  the  waj  for  commerce  and  mistions 
and  dvilisation  into  that  land — when  Ood  haa  made  it  even  ear 
material  interest  in  the  highest  poasible  degree  to  civilise  that  land— 
becauH  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ?  Yon  all  know  that  the  ooe 
thing  on  which  the  wealth  and  induatry  of  England  so  much  tanu  ii 
a  more  abundant  anpply  of  the  great  staple  commodity— cotton ;  and 
that  if  we  could  find  any  way  by  which  to  supply  the  cotton  market 
in  the  manufaclnring  marts  of  this  country  with  an  ahundant  supply 
of  that  taw  material,  without  drawing  it  from  the  United  States,  joa 
would  not  only  greftlly  increase  the  prosperity  of  England,  but  give 
the  only  real  and  intelligible  blow  to  the  accursed  systeni  of  slavery 
in  America.  Well,  then,  at  this  very  moment  yea  find  thia  arnch- 
deaired  product  growing  abundantly  in  those  districts  of  Africa  ;  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is,  at  Sir  James  Brooke  has  said,  to  secure  life  and 
property  there — which  you  can  only  do  by  Christianising  tboee  tribes 
— and  you  may  have  an  unmeasured  supply  of  that  desired  artida 
from  those  African  tribes,  and  you  may  at  the  same  time  nndo  the 
evil  of  tlie  old  alavc-trade  in  Africa,  and  undo  the  evil  of  that  slavery 
which  we,  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain,  have  fixed  upon  our  Ameticu 
descendanta  as  their  greatest  shame  and  their  greatest  wickedness. 
My  Lord  Archbishop,  I  say  that  here  is  a  really  direct  ciiarge  from  Got 
that  we  ahould  undertake  thia  work — that  we  ahould  undertake  it  now 
—that  we  should  undertake  it  thoroughly,  and  carry  it  throagb  ><> 
hia  atrength.  And  let  ua  remember  this  :  we  come  together,  as  va 
have,  thank  Clod,  thia  day,  a  great  concourae  in  this  room.  Now,  tbe 
nature  of  such  a  concourse  is  this — that  we  warm  one  another's  hear« 
—that  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  man  rises  a  little  above  his  phlegn 
and  coldness ;  he  catches  something  of  the  wannness  of  his  neighhoar 
near  him  ;  and  if  you  could  catch  hiro  at  that  moment,  and  endeavour 
to  make  him  do  something  for  God  and  his  brethren,  he  wonld  do 
it,  and  wonder  afterwards  how  he  came  to  do  it.  But  God  mesiu  w 
to  be  affected  in  this  way — He  meaus  to  make  use  of  these  things- 
He  me«ns  the  catching  sympathy  to  be  a  help  to  us  against  the  preasiaK 
and  over-pressing  selfishness  which  is  the  strength  of  onr  phlegm  sod 
of  our  coldness — He  means  us  to  do  it,  and  at  onoe.  But  what  doH 
the  enemy  know  ?  He  knows  there  is  this  temptation  ;  he  can  wbiap^Ti 
•  Everybody  ia  going  to  do  something,  and  so  I  need  do  very  little- 
And  that  which  Ood  intends  to  be  tbe  inatrument  of  raising  ua  indi- 
vidually to  individual  exertion,  may,  in  the  baud  of  the  tempter,  lead 
us  to  do  nothing  individually  ;  and  if  we  do  nothing  individually,  "b 
are  good  arithmeticians  enough  to  know  that  we  do  nothing  CoUm* 
lively.  And  therefore  I  say,  don't  let  ua  go  away  with  our  bearf 
warmed,  with  our  intellects  hronght  to  bear  on  the  matfer,  with  our 
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tctiinga  kindled  tOH«rd  it,  wttliout  doii^  something,  lent  this  graat 
cfii  fall  upon  us — the  evil  of  exhausted  f'eelinga  which  liavu  not  led 
to  exertkui.  Oh,  my  Christian  brethren,  remember  that  there  ia  no 
more  deadly  atate  than  when  a  man  boa  suffered  hu  feelioga  to  be 
excited  for  tbe  sake  of  the  eiccilemunt  of  thoie  feelioga,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  oorresponding  action  to  which  thoae  feelings  ought  to 
lead.  Tbe  diSennce  is  everytbiag.  It  is  the  diSerenue  between  the 
way  in  whicb  the  benignant  warmth  of  God's  summer  draws  out  uf 
tbe  fertilised  earth  the  harvest  which  is  to  be  the  abundance  of  nature, 
■nJ  that  heat  whicb  from  the  volcano's  mouth  caals  from  it  with  the 
most  Tisible  effluence  it«  acoria  and  its  fire,  to  leave  around  the  wasted 
root  of  the  exliauiled  mountain  tbe  allies  through  which  no  blade  of 
griM  Snds  ita  way,  and  tbe  lava  which  produces  nothing  either  for 
Dunor'for  beaat.  And  if  we  go  frmn  a  meeting  like  tbie,  warmed 
by  God's  gift  of  sympathy  wilh  which  Ho  has  roused  our  nature,  to 
sink  back  agfttQ,  wiibout  one  exertion  to  the  contrary,  into  an  ac- 
castomed  erennaBa  of  respectable  seldshness,  tbe  scoria  of  deadly 
feeUog  will  settle  deeply  upon  the  roots  of  our  life,  and  fruit  ^ere 
will  be  for  God  none,  and  produce  none  for  man." 


MuKDEK  OF  A  MissiOMAKT. — We  depply  regret  to  learn,  by  com- 
munications received  from  the  Cape,  that  the  Bev.  J.  Wilbon,  a 
Missionary,  has  been  savagely  murdered  by'a  party  of  Kafirs.  He 
wu  well  known  and  much  respected  in  Bedford,  where  be  formerly 
held  an  appointment  as  Master  in  ihe  Harper  Commercial  School.  A 
Cape  journal  gives  the  following  account: — 

"A  most  brutal  murder  baa  been  committed  in  BritiEh  Kaffraria, 
iccompanit^  by  atrocities  of  the  most  revolting  character.  The  victim 
in  this  instance,  ibe  F.  E.  HeitUd  states,  is  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Willaon,  in 
toDoezion  with  the  Episcopalian  Church,  formerly  stationed  in  that 
town,  and  univ.ersally  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  'He  was 
a  most  devoted  Missionary,  his  whole  soul  being  wrapt  op  in  the  vrork 
in  wbich  he  was  engaged.  A  correspondent  writes  on  the  subject  as 
follows: — '  Poor  Willson,  Mr.  de  Smidt's  son-in-law,  has  been  mur- 
iknd  by  Kafirs,  and  cut  to  pieces,  bis  head  stuck  upon  a  stick,  his 
body  dismembered,  and  portions  hung  on  branches.  He  had  left  East 
Iiondon  to  go  to  Fort  Palo,  to  hold  attemoon  service,  and  on  his  way 
miut  have  been  cruelly  butchered.  The  murderers  of  Captain 
Olilsen,  it  ia  said,  have  been  discovered — they  are  two  Kafir  police- 
men.' Another  Grahamslown  paper  confirms  this  statement  in  every 
respect  Tbe  remains  of  the  unforCunate  man  were  found  near  Fort 
Gray,  a  few  miles  from  East  London.  The  Anglo-AfricaH  speaks 
cf  this  horrible  affair  as  tbe  *  First  fruits  of  apprehending  tbe  chief 
Pato.'  The  editor  remarks  that  this  outrage  *  reveals  a  very  unsafe 
state  of  things  for  lone  travellers  ;  though  perb^a  a  state  of  things 
to  be  expected,  as  tbe  natural  result  of  the  appretieoaion  and  removal 
of  tbe  old  chief  Fato.  We  must  expect  to  hear  of  the  'TSIambiea 
l»;ing  anxious  to  revenge  their  aged  chief,  whom  ibey  no  doubt  con- 
lider  to  bare  been  ill-used  and  unfairly  denlt  witli.'      This  excellent 
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j-ouTig  man  and  Mr.  Long,  another  of  the  mastera,  were  r«commeiideiI 
by  Arciideacon  Tattam  to  tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gc'ifl, 
far  the  Cape.  The  venerable  Archdeaeon  has  received  a  letter  frum 
tlie  Rev.  WilliDm  Long,  giving  an  aturount  of  the  murder  of  hie 
beloved  colknguB,  in  which  he  bajs — *  I  little  thought  when  I  lul 
wrote  to  you  that  ray  next  letter  would  contain  tha  mournful  inlel- 
ligence  of  the  death,  under  peculisrlj  painfal  and  distressing  eircnin- 
siances,  of  my  dear  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  Lord's  vinej^ti^ 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Willson.  This  truly  devoted  servant  of  Chriit  died 
by  the  hands  of  Kafirs  of  Pala's  tribe,  who  moat  barbarously  nla^ 
dered  and  mutilated  him  on  his  way  to  Fort  Pato,  to  hold  ditine 
aervii;e,  on  the  28th  of  February.  It  is  supposed  that  this  foul  aft  of 
cruelty  was  perpetrated  in  revenge  for  the  apprehension  of  tbe  tio't 
of  the  tribe,  on  account  of  bis  having  been  accessory  to  thefts  and 
robberies  committed  by  his  people.  No  provocation  could  have  bren 
given  by  my  dear  friend  to  these  merciless  savages ;  the  only  ka^vh 
for  this  diabolical  murder  must  have  been  the  fact  of  bia  having! 
white  skin,  or  being  a  British  subject.  All  the  information  I  hiTe 
as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect  to  this  melancholy  event  b 
contained  in  a  few  lines  in  the  newspapers.  The  remains  were  not 
found  for  some  days  after  the  murder  was  committed,  when  the  held 
nf  the  unnfiending  victim  was  found  stuck  on  a  stick  or  pole,  and  At 
limbs  hung  upon  branches  of  tree?.  His  death  has  cast  a  gloom  oru' 
all  those  who  knew  aug'iit  of  the  deceased,  and  to  myself  the  trial  hu 
been  a  very  severe  one.  I  have  lost  a  highly  esteemed  and  faithrul 
friend,  by  whose  death  the  only  link  of  connexion  with  my  nitive 
land  in  this  place  has  been  broken.  But  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  bis  poor  wife  when  tbe  melancholy  intelligence  was 
brought  to  her  ?  To  her  the  blow  must  have  been  indeed  severe. 
I  doubt  not,  however,  but  that  she  has  been  comforted  and  supported 
under  the  heavy  bereavement  by  Him  who  Is  a  stronghold  in  the  day 
of  trouble.  I  shall  greatly  miss  his  affectionate  and  valuable  letters  : 
tbe  thought  of  not  seeing  bim  again  on  earth  is  very  painful.  I  trust, 
together  with  many  others,  that  this  affliction  may  be  overruled  to  my 
spiritual  good,  by  leading  me  to  greater  nearness  to  God  and  noK 
devotednesB  to  the  Redeemer's  service.  Yesterday  (being  the  Lord'$ 
day)  I  endeavQUred  to  improve  the  subj^t,  and  I  hope  that  my  feeble 
efforts  were  not  in  vain  ;  much  feeling  was  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  I  trust  some  good  fruit  may  result  from  the  attempt.  The 
late  Mr.  Willson  was  universally  respected  and  highly  esteemed. 
His  deep  humility,  his  unass'iming  piety,  his  great  self-denial,  and 
thorough  earnestness  in  his  work,  made  him  much  beloved  by  thoje 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  bis  excellence  and  worth.  Hi^ 
last  letter  to  me  was  very  hopeful.  He  had  lately  been  appointed  to 
a  new  sphere  of  labour,  in  which  there  was  much  to  encourage  sad 
cheer  him.  How  mysterious  are  the  Lord's  ways  !  Rat  He  dneth 
all  things  well ;  His  servant's  work  was  done,  and  the  Kafirs  who 
took  away  his  life  were  but  the  instruments  of  liberating  his  son! 
from  its  fleshly  pri^in  that  it  might  enter  into  tho  joy  of  his  Lord." 
—Bedford  Timet,  May  8,  1838. 
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WANT  OF  MISSIONARIES, 

Ne&kdib  (Church  HUtoTy,  i  92)  reckons  among  the  cir- 
nmgtnicea  vtuch  prepared  the  way  for  the  appearance  of 
ChrUtiamty,  the  disperBioa  of  the  Jews  among  Greeks  and 
Komuu.  la  every  large  Oentile  city  there  was  a  small  knot  of 
Jewi  engaged  in  commerce,  in  whose  synagogue  Moses  was 
read  (Acts  xv.  21)  publicly  every  Sabbath.  Zeal  for  making 
ptoielytea  was  &  characteristic  of  their  nation.  Beputation  for 
magical  dill  won  for  them  (Acts  xiii.  8)  respect  &om  the 
Ixathen.  Among  ^e  Qentiles,  the  authority  of  the  Tarious 
nitional  ibrma  of  polytheism  was  waning, — the  religious  wants 
of  indinduals  formd  no  satisfaction, — a  vague  reverence  for  the 
&)d  of  the  Jews  was  spread  abroad. 

In  these  drctunstances,  Christianity  spread  with  a  rapid  and 
vreaatible  growth.  The  first  apostles  and  disciples  went  forth 
■pwtaneonriy,  ta  were  drirai  by  persecution  from  Jerusalem, 
to  distant  cities,  where  they  sought  and  found,  among  their  own 
oaDntiymen,  among  GentUe  proselytes,  and  among  heathens, 
^  fint  coQverta  to  the  faith. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  analogy,  between  the  poution 
of  the  HidMit  Jewish  and  that  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
finrit  of  commerdal  enterprise  plants  in  every  considerable  city 
in  tke  world  a  knot  of  Englishmen  more  or  less  attached  to 
their  national  Church.  Here  is  a  peculiar  opportunity,  such  as 
no  other  nation  enjoys,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
o^Ution  of  the  Anglican  type  of  Christianity.     Proselyting 
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,  teti  is  a  qiuHty  not  unknown  Bmong  ns.  Respect  is  gtsenllf 
paid  to  the  power  and  weftlth  with  which  England  is  endovei 
And  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  attachment  shovn  hj 
Englishmen  to  their  own  national  Church,  it  cannot  be  alle^ 
that  the  adherents  of  false  religions  in  the  present  day  ue 
animated  by  any  extraordtnaiy  zeal  for  their  own  several  modes 
of  faith  or  infidelity. 

Why,  then,  with  auch  advantages,  and  with  the  crovnin; 
advantage  of  possessing  (as  we  believe}  the  truth, — ^why  does 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  advance  so  slowly  under  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  England? 

On  this  occasioQ  we  wish  to  call  attention,  to  one  only  of 
many  answers  which  might  be  given  to  this  question,  viz.  tbat 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  delayed  by  the  fevneis, 
perhaps  also  by  the  unskilful  method,  of  those  who  addrea 
themselves  to  the  work. 

Our  Missionaries  are  few  in  number,  because  the  Clergj 
constitute  what  is  called  a  distinct  profession  amongst  us.  Of 
old,  every  disciple  was  a  missionary.  Instances  occur  in  the 
Acts  in  which  the  zeal  of  disciples  preceded  the  more  regnlor 
eSbrts  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Coming  from  the  midst  of 
an  established  and  endowed  Church,  a  layman  in  foreign  Iscdi 
would  feel  as  if  be  were  stepping  beyond  the  sphere  which 
English  society  assigns  to  him  if  he  were  to  make  any  regulu 
personal  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

Again,  our  Missionaries  are  few  in  number  became  oar 
information  about  the  work  is  scanty,  unsystematic,  and  irr^- 
larly  diffused.  First  of  all,  in  an  old  Christian  country,  we  do 
not  see  missionary  work  going  on  around  us — we  have  fev  or 
no  living  patterns  of  missionary  life  before  our  eyes.  Oor 
notions  of  it  are  derived  from  books  or  hearsay,  and  want  point 
and  vividness.  Men's  enthusiasm  is  rarely  kindled  for  an  object 
thus  taken  into  the  mind  rather  than  the  heart.  Hence,  few 
men  voluntarily  undertake  a  missionary  life  for  the  work's  sake 
only. 

Again,  our  Missionaries  are  few  because  relii^oD  among  as 
b  more  intellectual  and  controversial,  less  devout  and  loving; 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  DeUeta  majorvm  luimiu.  Ages 
of  theological  controversy  have  bequeathed  to  us  intricate 
dogmatic  decisions,  which  cast  a  cold  dull  shade  over  what  «e 
learn  and  what  we  teach  of  the  faith.  Our  thongfata  and 
feelings  are  apt  to  gather  round  an  abstract  idea  rather  than  a 
Divine  Persoa  And  the  spirit  which  can  animate  and  sujqxxt 
missionary  work  is  not  formed  under  such  circumstances. 

Our  object  in  making  these  few  remarks  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  want,  which  is  now  so  oommonlj 
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teknawledged,  of  an  sdeqiute  au^ly  of  well-qualified  Mission-  . 
aries  to  t^e  np  the  work  which  Dirine  Providence  seems  to 
hafc  ungned  to  the  Church  of  Euglaud.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  hkve  penetrated  deeply  into  the  causes  of  the  want,  But  the 
few  ni^eitions  which  we  have  made  seem  to  lead  to  the  appli- 
ration  «  a  few  poaeible  remedies.  We  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  pietf  and  abolity  htteot  in  the  Cbuivh  of  England,  which 
Deed  (niljto  be  drawn  oat  and  directed,  and  our  Missions  would 
art  flag  for  want  of  workmen. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  highest  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity amongst  us  has  recently  invited  by  letter  the  Bishops  of 
the  Chnrdi,  and  other  persons,  to  promote  inquiries  within 
their  Kveral  spheres  for  well-qualified  candidates  for  missionary 
woii.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  hope  it  will 
be  msde  publicly  known  and  generally  acted  upon.  It  is  a  call 
of  this  kind  whiich  has  long  been  wanting. 

Bat  even  this  will  be  unavailing,  unless  it  be  followed  up  by 
many  co-<^rators  in  their  several  circles  of  acquaintance.  Let 
>ll  who  have  the  means  obtain  for  themselves  as  definite  in- 
fonution  as  they  can  of  the  wants  of  our  Missions;  and  let 
Ibem  diSnse  tbeir  knowledge  in  every  available  channel. 

I«t  those  who  have  pastoral  charge  of  European  congrega- 
hoDB  in  heathen  countries  set  before  their  fiocks  the  special 
da^  which  devolves  on  them,  as  lights  of  God's  kindling  in 
tbe  wwld  of  heathen  darkness.  The  duty  of  laymen  in  this  par- 
ticulir  has  been  sadly  overlooked  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Above  all,  let  na  all  remember  frequently  in  our  prayers  the 
""iiRe  which  the  Apoatles,  in  circumstances  like  our  own, 
ncaved  from  their  Divine  Master,  and  beseech  the  Lord  of  the 
Purest  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest. 


WHY  SHorLD  MISSIONARY  BISHOPRICS  BE  ENDOWED  I 

A  sssoLDTlON  was  carried  at  the  Meeting  of  Secretaries  of 
tieS[)eiefy/or  the  Prtyiagation  tif  the  Gojpe/,  on  June  1 5th,  that, 
ui  thar  opinion,  miuionai^  work  in  India  is  not  likely  to  be 
■''ccestfuUy  prosecuted,  without  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
noiober  of  Bishops.  But  if  the  present  system  of  never  conse- 
oatiiig  a  Bishop  till  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  support  of 
himielf  and  his  successors  is  to  continue,  we  are  not  likely  to 
lore  the  desired  increase  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
^  To  secure  an  endowment  of  at  least  5002.  a  year  to  each 
Bishopric,  a  capital  sum  of  several  thousand  pounds  is  required. 
The  preKut  amount  of  the  India  Missions'  Extension  Fund  now 
'=°tiwted,  Qven  if  it  were  applied  to  this  object  (which  it  will  not 
tj2 
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be),  vonld  not,  we  aappoae,  suffice  for  the  endovmeiit  of  two 
new  Sees. 

We  would  bA, — What  need  ii  there  for  the  permanent  en- 
dovment  of  a  Missionaiy  Bishopric?  We  see  none  whiterer. 
Whj  is  an  endowitent  necessaiT  for  a  Bishop,  while  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  priest  or  deacon  ?  Why  should  not  MiasionBry 
Bishops,  if  they  cannot  live  on  the  o^rings  of  their  conTerti, 
be  supported  by  annual  grants  from  England,  in  the  same  mj 
as  missionary  priests  and  deacons  F  Is  it  necessary,  before  we 
can  grant  the  benefit  of  episcopal  supervision  and  epact^ 
ordinances  to  newly-formed  Churches,  that  we  should  proridefiH' 
the  yet  unborn  successors  in  the  Bishopric?  -  We  may  sarelf 
leave  this  duty  to  our  descendants.  Present  wants  and  preient 
duties  demand  all  the  energy  and  self-denial  of  which  we  in 
capable,  and  we  should  leave  ftiture  wants  to  future  times. 

At  the  board  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Ptrop^f<Uum  of  the  Gn^ 
we  are  continually  voting  sums  for  the  support  of  Misaionariea  for 
three  years  or  five  years.  We  do  not  permanently  endow  inis- 
atonary  stations.  Why  cannot  we  act  in  the  same  way  witli 
Uiasionary  Bishoprics  ?  If  endowments  are  given,  lot  as  thank- 
fully accept  them  ;  but  if  not,  let  not  the  ii^ant  Church  be  de- 
privied,  through  the  want  of  them,  of  the  blesnnga  whidi  come 
from  episcopal  rule.  Is  it  not  &r  better  to  have  a  poor  Bislitf 
making  many  rich  with  the  ordinances  he  administers,  thsa  to 
have  no  Bishop  at  all,  or,  at  least,  one  whom  they  scarcely  ever 
can  see  ?  the  benefits  of  ejriscopal  rule  and  the  blessings  whid 
come  from  the  dne  exercise  of  episcopal  functions  depend  in  no 
way  on  the  Bishop's  local  position,  or  yearly  income.  What  old 
John  Talbot,  the  American  missionary,  wrote  in  1 703  to  the  Seat- 
taTjollib.e8ocietyfortkePropmfaiionqfthe  (rot^M/ applies,  in  sU 
its  force,  to  the  case  of  many  provinces  of  India  at  the  preaeot 
time :  "  I  don't  doubt  but  some  learned  and  good  man  would 
go  farther,  and  do  the  Church  more  service  with  lOOf.  pa 
annnm,  than  with  a  coach-and-six  one  hundred  years  hence." 

One  advantage  of  the  plan  suggested  would  be,  that  such  ■ 
Bishopric  would  not  be  looked  on  as  great  perferment  to  be 
Bven  to  some  one  in  England.  Some  one  who  has  himself 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day — who  understands  tbe 
language  of  the  peo^e  among  whom  he  is  to  labour — ^who  knows 
their  cnstoms  and  tneir  habits  of  thought,  who  has  exactly  the 
experience  which  is  wanted,  would  most  likely  be  appointed  to 
such  a  Bishopric.  The  Missionary  Bishop  would  himself  be 
a  missionary. 

'HftwUu'i.''  Hirtoriesl  NoUms  of  Uw  Hlsdooa  of  tha  Cbnrok  of  BsglaBd,'  p.»- 
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Wi  kan  ncdved  «  0017  of  the  Beport  of  the  prooeedings  of  this 
Sfiwd,  iMtit  wu  held  in  H<riiart  Town  in  September  and  October, 
1857.  The  following  are  the  regalatioiu  for  the  election  of  the 
nprewntatiTes  of  the  laity :— 

" TW  tbe pemuL  chown bjra m^JDritf  of  docton  pnaent  at  ncli tneeUiig ba 
QMlIfiM  to  act  M  a  rqncaeiitatiTfl,  proTlded — 
0,  That  tH'  Uta  pnipoae  of  mch  eI«euoD  em;  oiale  penon  abore  tbe  ago  (4 
tavnlf^BO  jean  ihall  bo  deemed  a  member  of  a  eongnsaUan,  If  ha  elalin 


h.  That  tho  peraon  elected  bo  a  lafman,  leddent  In  tho  DloooM,  and  a 
it  «r  tbe  Cbnrch. 

r,  and  that  the  nonlnaUm 


c  That  bo  ahall  hare  ben  nominated  hj  an  doctor,  ai 
•hell  bare  been  leModed  by  an  a  lector. 


w  (he  plaeei  of  wonhip  vbleh  tbg' renpeetiTO^  attend. 
f.  Tbtl  the  clemnian.who  riiaU  pndde  at  each  "■— *'"g  ihall  Ibrvard  to  the 
BUhop  a  ocrtUcate  that  tho  olocUon  bu  takon  pUoo  agroeabl;  to  tho 


d.  That  ten  poraona  dull  conatitate  a  qaoniia. 

e.  That  bi  the  event  of  more  candidate!  bein;  pn^Mwed  than  tbe  nnmber  of 
lepieMntatiTW  vhich  each  Can  Ii  entitled  to  retom,  tiie  Totoe  of  eleeton 
betak<natDl 

/.That  the  d 
BUhop  a  o 
loreg^nx  ptoridoD 

At  the  iqteiiing  of  the  Synod  the  following  declaratioa  wis  signed 
b;  Ibe  laj  represeatstives ; — ' 

"  /  dedare  that  I  am  a  bond  fdt  commwitcant  0/  (£e  CImtA  f^ 


liri  tvelre  moatha,  prerioady,  If  a  reaMnable  opportunit;  for  m  ddng  Laa  offered 

iCKlf." 

After  tbe  sppointment  of  a  Secretary,  the  Bishop  "  pronounced  the 
Sjroad  duly  constitated,  and  proceeded  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  question  of  Dioceaan  Synods,  which  he  aaid  very  early  had  their 
ezisteoca  in  our  own  land,  and  they  were  only  following  in  the  altpa 
of  thur  forefathers  in  the  constitution  of  the  Synod  in  this  colony. 
Ai  earty  as  763,  in  the  time  of  Theodore,  a  Synod  or  Council  of  the 
Church  was  held  at  Hertford.  From  time  to  time  Diocesan  Synods 
uiembled  between  the  reigns  of  William  Bufus  and  Henry  VlIL 
In  1851,  the  Diocesan  Synod  was  revived  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and,  although  questioned,  was  declared  to  be  lawful  by  the  highest 
tnthori^.  His  lordship  bad  taken  upon  himself  also  to  summon  the 
luij,  the  Diocesan  Synod  only  properly  including  the  Bishop  and  the 
Clergy.  His  lordship  thought  the  time  was  come  when  the  hearty 
•^-operation  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  should  be  invited  ;  for, 
lUbough  the  lay  members  might  not  have  a  spiritual  office,  they  luid 
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a  spiritual  character,  and  they  had  the  anthorit;  of  die  word  of  God, 
wliich  alone  could  be  their  guide  in  auch  a  matter.  His  lorddiip 
cited  Scripture,  in  proof  that  the  people  of  God  were  a  cbom 
generation,  a  rojel  prieatliood,  and  a  holy  people,  a  nation  of  prieua. 
They  ali  bad  their  respective  fuactione,  and  their  reapectire  dntia; 
and  he,  in  bis  consoieDCe,  beliered  good  would  result  in  die  iMmg, 
priest,  deacon,  and  laj  members  uniting  together,  in  periodical 
aasemblj',  to  promote  the  weal  of  -the  Church  of  England,  not  for 
predominance  and  BUpremacr  over  other  denominations,  bat  ftvlha 
predominance  of  Christian  lore  and  charity.  By  thus  periodically 
assembling  together,  the  union  of  the  cleigy  and  laity  would  be  pro- 
moted. He  was  glad  to  see  so  large  a  number  of  well-known  fico 
present  that  day,  and  be  hoped  tbey  would  feel  it  a  duty  to  niikc 
themselves  acquainted  with  Church  principles,  and  the  prineiplea  of 
the  Reformation, — and  the  more  especially  before  any  of  them  ihonid 
attempt  to  dogmatise  as  to  what  those  principles  were.  Then  wen 
two  views  of  their  duty  on  the  present  occAsion  :  first,  aa  to  lajing 
down  fundamental  principles  ;  and  secondly,  certain  prinoiples,  which, 
although  not  fundamental,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  obNrre. 
His  lordship  here  quoted  ftom  Bishop  Selwyn's  remarks  at  a  genenl 
Synod  Conference  of  New  Zealand,  in  which  he  laid  down  gemnl 
principles  of  a  fandamental  nitnre,  and  which  he  (Bisbop  Nizon) 
held  to  be  equally  applicable  here.  His  lordship  also  cited  the  Rgn- 
lations  suggested  at  the  Council  of  Adrice,  on  whiclh  this  Synod  wu 
called,  embodying  the  fundamental  principles  recognised  by  the  Stn 
Zealand  Council.  As  to  the  other  principles,  ^e  first  was  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  the  Clergy  ;  his  lordship  sought  to  render  tbit 
status  immovable,  except  by  n  properly  constituted  assembly,  Tbe 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  did  not  prevful  here,  tui 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  protection  of  the  Clergy 
against  the  Bishop,  supposing  he  were  to  attempt  to  play  the  ^nni' 
And  whoever  might  be  Bishop,  some  check  should  be  placed  on  hit 
irresponsible  power.  His  lordship  when  in  England,  twelve  ycv* 
ago,  hod  sought  to  divest  himself  of  his  irre.iponsible  power,  brt  is 
Vain.  He  had  looked  and  waited  patiently  for  this  day,  and  be 
tbaoked  God  be  had  seen  the  day  when  he  could  conscientiooslj  Ity 
down  a  portion  of  bis  irresponsible  power.  The  Clergy  here  wen 
d«  jure  holders  of  office  at  the  will  of  the  Government,  and  sll  thtt 
Could  I^alise  their  claims  in  this  colony  was  the  licence.  Oa  the 
subject  of  the  licence  there  had  been  much  misconception,  and  mvA 
had  been  said  against  himself,  unfairly  ;  hut  his  lordship  was  wiilii>g 
to  change  the  licence,  and  make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  He  hia 
made  that  offer  years  ago,  both  here  and  at  Launceston,  with  a  *ie* 
to  afford  the  utmost  protection  to  the  holders  of  the  licence.  As  W 
the  revocation  of  the  licence,  he  had  only  revoked  in  two  instances  i 
in  one  instance  tfie  case  wns  proved  by  the  party  himself,  and  '''* 
licence  was  revoked  :  that  party  had  gone  to  his  account.  Theolhw 
-  had  been  a  peculiar  one  ;  the  party  had  every  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing himself  on  the  inquiry,  which  was  instituted  at  the  reqoeit  of  the 
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GoremMient  The  qmsdon  wu  brought  before  tite  Sopmne  Conrt 
00  moHdaauu,  ma^  sfterwarda  before  Fariiuneiit,  but  no  reTersoI  took 
place.  Hii  lordeliip  deaired  to  make  the  stfttna  of  the  Clergy  umilar 
to  tint  of  the  rector  or  vicar ;  the  incumbent,  in  abort  The  next 
vu  tiw  appointment  of  the  Clerg;^.  Hitherto,  practicallj,  this  had 
Kiied  with  the  Bishop  ;  but  if  any  feasible  plan  coald  be  hud  before 
hij  lordahip,  by  which  the  laitj  could  portidpale  in  the  appointment, 
be  aboeld  be  gUd  to  consider  its  practicabilitj.  His  lordship  next 
tooched  upon  the  question  of  patronage,  or  right  of  presentation, 
la  eoiynncticm  with  the  appointment,  thej  had  to  consider  the  means 
for  the  support  of  the  incumbent.  At  present  there  were  four  kinds 
of  prorisioa  for  the  Clergy,  and  he  estTiefitly  begged  of  the  Synod  to 
ttle  the  BBbgect  of  the  provision  for  the  Clergy  into  condderation. 
It  was  a  hamiliating  faet,  that  so  little  had  been  done  for  the  Clmrcb. 
Ibe  retnnu  toe  the  Archdettcoery  of  Hobart  Town  had  come  to  hand  ; 
the  number  of  members  exceeded  36,000 ;  1,4061,  only  hod  been 
rabscnbed,  one-fonrth  of  which  ha>d  been  given  by  nine  individaala. 
fineb  a  state  of  things,  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  could  not  go  on. 
SoBoe  eSectnal  means  must  be  devised  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
£*ch  Jew  of  old  had  to  give  his  half-shekel,  yearly,  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctoary  :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  also,  to  give.  The 
IsM  point  was  of  very  great  importance,  the  eatabliehment  of  a 
tribnnal  to  try  eccleaiastical  ofTences — namely,  offences  by  the  Clergy 
sod  the  officers  of  the  Church,  such  as  chorch wardens,  and  other  lay 
nenben.  For  if  lay  members  sinned  against  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
tbey  (bould  be  visited  with  censure  as  well  aa  the  offending  Clergy. 
His  lordship  would  next  make  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
■atiject  of  discipline  with  the  Clergy.  The  Bishop  was  impotent 
btre,  in  consequence  of  the  irresponsible  power  be  possessed.  Many 
ibinga  bad  been  passed  over,  for  want  of  a  tribunal  by  which  he  could 
israre  justice.  It  would  be  a  question  of  how  many  persona  such  a 
tribunal  should  coufist,  and  whether  of  Clergy  exclusively,  or  of 
Cleigy  and  Laity.  Hia  lordship  mentioned  seversl  general  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  recognised  in  connexion  with  this  tribunaL 
Fkithfut  laymen,  as  welt  aa  faithful  Clergymen,  would  not,  he 
thooghl,  object  to  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Synodical  tri- 
honaL  Aa  far  as  his  lordship  was  concerned,  he  ahould  gladly 
KoeiTs  their  auggestiona  ;  and  if  in  any  matter  he  differed  from  his 
biethrra,  let  them  judge  him,  as  he  would  judge  them,  remembering 
ibtt  they  would  have  to  answer  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  publio 
opinitHi.  In  conclusion,  be  prayed  God's  blessing  on  their  lahoure, 
sad  ihst  they  might  act  in  love  and  charity,  and  that  the  bonds  of 
■uioD  might  be  strengthened." 
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.  spirilunl  chmiMer,  «id  tley  haf  '^o  Mllonl|:  », 

wlich  rdooc  could  b.  their  BO.<3«  '"  ""f  ,f  5  f 

,it.a  Scripture,  in  proof  tli.t      «]">  P^Pfi'  f 

,tion;  .  roj.l  prioithood,  »»»^ .?  ''*  |  f  ^  ' 

■  hud  their  rapecti™  fcMtioi^f  g- IJ.  £ 

ahiscopBoience,  belieT«"  «5 -^1  ^1^  |, 

aam<i>        anil       lnv      TtlKOit*^  WS-iltS  f 


cited 

generation, 
They  aU  "^ 
and  he,  i 

prieat,   deacon,  and    lay  a>enita« 
naaembly,  to  promote  the  weal    * 
predominance  and  supremacy  oj 
predominance  of  Christian  lo'',(  . 
nBBembUng  together,  theuni^^a; 
moted.     Hewas  glad  to  ae;|'^ 
present  that  day,  and  bei^  t^  • 
themselTes  acquainted  w*,  ^|  i'%  \ 
the  Reformation, — and  'if^f 
attempt  to  dogmatize  ''l^^i 
two  TieWB  of  their  d/M^|5 
down  fandamental  ■--£'■: 


--*  ^'•^maded  a 


,rTTf       'JJ"  -«  twenty per««»     „ 

jithongh  not  fun    |yl-  „  a^jooried  fee  .  ,^ 

H»  brdahtp  hev,  J-  ,  .Bi„ed  by  Mr  J.  B.  Ttrt..^  ^ 

Synod  Confer^.,  ,.^  „j  j^j^  ^^  ^,  Chonb  j.„jj 

r.5'^''^     -  -•"°'»  "'"'  drawings  kindlj  tumiiei  tn 

held  to  be  f,  .,«,  soon  as  8001.  was  coUiaed.  ^ 

iS'.r  ■'  ^"»i*'  ""^  "»  Bishop  prMcbal  the  monnn. 

iSf       •  ">»»f!;Oho.<,h  Bdtheofferi,^,.  were  appropriated  ^ 

rS  ■'.T  ''''^^S^'t-  The  contribution  of  llie  BistaTL 
jn'/JsUon  (whose  sute  as  baptized  Chri.ti.nt  mSrf  up  .i*  . 
f'.'/T'Z  ™  °t'°r' '?  "^  l«nent.ble)  are  »illS„^ 
^d,  of  the  old  Church  i  but  it.  pew-and-paying  sys.en^LTS 
i^  as  much  as  an  eipraa  prohibition.  We  aie  therefore  ^^ 
jThe  stone  and  morlar  of  a/™  Church ;  but  w.  .l,!!l  „S  £^  .f°^ 
„,.r  it  in  without  SOOi.  more  than  ,e  si,  taf"  „,  .,  l**  "*  '" 
all  source..  Notwithstanding,  I  engagrf  at  a  co„.uto,r'""5!? 
from  which  it  U  clear  that  al.rge  .ISnl  i^TZ"^' 
U  at  leut  approaeMncr.  I  refer  to  a  nr„Hmin.™  ^  .-  °"  °tt  pone* 
at  Slorer'sCTfoTthe  t«iZ^l,'^^^,r """"'. '"O"-^ 
they  bad  requests  •'«  B.-.to^l^  „S  ™'wri,  n7^5°«i.  -1^ 
of  St.  Helen,  into  a  See.  The  only  graveCj  k  nf'„;,  t.  T»*" 
neoeyl.,  of  1,000(.  (if  not  2,000(.)Lf„g  SfyS  "  I^  •"""' 
real  dojr.  of  the  inhabiluiH  for  the  objectbefor^'B  *  "S  <*  "* 
jnent  will  ,,en  l«,k  at  it.    The  wishes  rf,hZ7rI^nfr»°°'"- 

st;h"X°"'""  -"  "^'-"^ "  ^^Ps:s^ 

B.  Ferrey,  and  opened  for  diyine  service  in  iST-  t*     ■'  "f- 
*     "■»  owing  lu 
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^^  ^^^^  ^'  'T  V  '^''«*^  **''^  p"^  •' 

,      ^\  bnill*  ^■^'  ""^  "^  *  '"^«  nnmber  of  the 

\     ^  •  nw?^«'  8»™S'ly  "d  >eg""y,  the  Parish 

t%        -^  ^i^^""*  '*''  *''*  Clergy,  six  in  nnmber, 

■-^^      ^^  ^Yt*«f  su^eation  of  hU  lordship  was 

^  ^  4 ^t  ^  "Wt  in  ou'  port,  visited  by  mme 

,%\,'^a       ■  >  the  Ewt  every  year.     The  Eer. 

?  ^°  "^^  ^  'nment  Head  School,  offered  to 

-  ■"      ""^  "^  •>  could  only  promise  an  efort 


■i  *fe]°^^^'St^.  ^'  tlw  name)  some  London 

%.^       "^V^l'     **  rough  ^efcxrf  week.   The 


k'-C^^^^'^'*'  ■"»"»f  •*«  Goremment 


Si  ^L^^^^  -/>  Mid  of  the  combioed 

v^^  tedneaday.     The  moet  impor- 

%  .     «  the  Biriiop's  visit  (viewed  in  all  its 

J  to*  vi****  when  a  public  meeting,  convened 

V.  '^T  °°^9ia  l,0O0t  towaid«  the  endowment  of 

^  byioan,  ana  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  for 

-  refy  "J^  "*»«a*Bnt  on  the  rateable  property  of  the 

Nor  w«t  1  paw  over  the  Confirmation  on  Saturday  last,  at 

ft  P»oV«  Chnrch.    «  was  prweded  by  the  Evening  Service.    At  the 

T:    «!t  the  second  Imsod,  t*Bnty.ge,en  adult  Africans,  of  both  aexes, 

«"        frtseoted  at  to  lont,  and  baptised  by  the  Bishop.     Several  of 

^^^  vsn  eoofimed  womedlately  afterwards.     I  think  there  were 


-.,  -       -  .  *>th  those  at  the  confirmation  in  November, 

budred  and  thirty  candidates.    There  was  a  crowded  congregar 

the  CMididates  arrai^  in  the  chancel  formed  a  touohingly- 

-"-'  ^bt;  and  from  their  demeanour,  as  well  as  their  previous 

a,  I  gauHH'  that  the  occssitm  will  prove  to  not  a  few  one  of 

^      ipritual  benefit. 

j^  SlA,  Ig5e.--The  fiistiop  left  ns  last  night  toe  England,  and  b 

^^mt  P9  ^  departore  makes.     Of  course  tiiere  is  not  much  Church 

E^g^M  to  report  during  the  last  fortnight,  everything  which  required 

^^^ gfaniwd  or  "set in  order"  by  episcopal  authority  having  been 

^^0^d  ^nady  by  tha  Bishop-    He  kiadly  allowed  one  more  clerical 

r^ll^K  to  take  place  at  my  bouse,  on  the  6tb,  instead  of  his  own,  at 

^^^ba  ■tro'igl?  urged  evening  cottage  lectures  among  the  poor. 

Ob  MondBy  eveniag,  his  Lordship  met  about  fifty  ladies  and  gen- 

^^^.  and  delivered  s  friendly  conversational  address  on  District 

^2^.    llrL  Drummond  Hay  kiodly  opened  the  large  room  at  the 

n^»t  '^  P'f'ided  tea  i  and  about  twenty  gave  in  their  names  as 

^^an  of  ^^  ^vD,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  country. 

^TrTjoi^  my  narrative  of  the  Bishop's  visit  at  St  Helena.     Any 

**r.^i,-  from  DK  would  be  out  of  place." 
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ST.  HELENA. 

"Ifot.  20A,  1857. — Our  Gtoveroor,  Mr.  Dranunoad  &j,  fnaki 
U>^y  tt  t  meeting  faeld  at  the  School-room,  at  Hat's  Gate,  fortiM 
purpose  of  taking  practical  steps  for  ereoting  a  Church  in  that  diatrid 
of  ^e  island.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  a  fuU  hour's  laboriooa  vilk 
from  die  existing  Cbnrohes,  and  a  Sunday  serrice  has  beeo  for  torn 
jears  held  in  a  temporaij  room  for  tbeir  acoommodation.  But  200L 
nearly  having  been  collected  tovards  a  Church,  a  denra  had  bKO 
expressed  by  influential  persons  that,  while  the  Bishop  was  faere,i 
site  and  design  should  be  fixed  upon.  The  meetiDg  devdoped  miiHr 
difierencea  of  opinion,  but  the  general  tone  was  good,  and  the  uat  for 
the  object  undoubted.  One  pointy  in  my  view  of  cminderaUe  impoit' 
anoe^  was  set  at  resL  An  idea  had  been  sUited  that  Hut  boildiiig 
should  be  a  Schocd-ch^tel,  and  ehe^mem  had  gained  the  usual  namber 
o(  advocates.  The  meetirg  decided  against  it,  and  demapded  ■ 
Church,  Btrictfy  so  called,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  persona.  A 
committee  being  then  elected,  the  meeting  was  a^joonied  for  a  fwt- 
night;  when  they  accepted  a  site  offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Torbett,  and 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and  decided  that  the  Churcb  aboaU 
be  commenced  in  accordance  with  drawings  kindly  fumiahed  hj 
Captain  Stoce,  B.E.,  as  soon  as  800/.  was  collected. 

NvB.  30<A.— On  Sunday  week,  the  Bishop  preached  the  moniiig 
sermon  at  our  country  Church,  and  the  offerings  were  appropriated  n 
the  Church  (St.  John's)  now  being  built  in  the  upper  part  of  James- 
town for  two  hundred  penons.  The  contribution  of  the  Bishw  i* 
130A ;  of  the  Sooiay  for  Pnmotiy  CMrvtim  KttoviUdge,  4<U.  Tbe 
population  (whote  state  as  baptized  Cliristians,  mixed  up  wiA  s 
group  of  Ijaacars  and  Chinese,  is  very  lamentable)  are  within  reacb, 
indeed,  of  the  old  Churcb ;  but  its  pew -and- paying  system  repel  tbs 
poor  as  much  as  an  express  prohibition.  We  are  tberefbre  now  deep 
in  the  stone  and  mortar  of  k/rva  Church ;  but  we  shall  not  be  able  K> 
cover  it  in  without  300L  more  than  we  see  before  us  at  present  frois 
all  sources.  Notwilh  si  ending,  I  engaged  at  a  consultation  to-dty, 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  a  large  additional  demand  on  our  pones 
is  at  least  approaeMnff.  1  refer  to  a  preliminary  meeting  of  gentlttBU 
at  Storer's  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  suggestions,  whidi 
they  had  requested  the  Bishop  to  commit  to  writing,  on  the  erectica 
of  St.  Helena  into  a  See.  The  only  gravelling  point  was  tbe  abadflls 
necessity  of  1,0001.  (if  not  2,0002.)  being  locally  raised,  as  a  teat  of  Um 
real  desire  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  object,  before  the  Home  Govera- 
meni  will  even  look  at  iL  The  wishes  of  those  present  were  nnqoe*- 
tionable,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  decide  npon  the  mode  of 
rwsing  the  money. 

Dee.  15iA.— On  the  9th,  the  Bishop  consecrated  the  new  country 
Church  by  the  name  of  St  Paul.  It  was  built  from  a  design  of  Mr. 
B.  Perrey,  and  opened  for  divine  service  in  1851;  but,  owing  to 
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qantkuu  raised  abont  vesting  the  ground  in  the  See,  this  ceremony 
bid  not  hitherto  been  performed.  It  has  at  length  taken  place,  to 
tbe  great  gratificatioa  of  the  Clergjr,  and  of  a  lai^e  number  of  the 
puufaionen,  rendering  the  building,  strictly  and  legally,  tbe  Pariah 
Qiareh.  To-day,  the  Becxmd  meeting  of  the  Clergy,  six  in  number, 
took  place  at  tbe  Bish^'o.  The  chief  snggestioa  of  hia  lordship  was 
[be  eshbliahnoDt  of  a  Floating  Church  in  our  port,  visited  by  some 
10,000  ssanen  and  pMsengem  from  ib»  East  every  year.  The  Rer. 
Geoige  Bennett,  Master  of  the  GoTonunent  Head  School,  offered  to 
lake  the  duty  at  onoe,  thoogh  the  Bishop  conld  only  promise  an  €fart 
lo  obtain  a  s*udl  stlpead  from  (I  forget  the  name}  tome  London 
Society. 

Ckriitmta  Day,  1857.— This  has  been  a  thorough  SiAool  week.  Tbe 
Gotenior  and  Biaht^  attended  the  examination  of  the  Govemmeat 
Head  School  on  Uonday,  and  both  addressed  the  boys.  That  of  two 
otber  GoTomiaent  Schools  followed  on  Tuesday,  and  of  the  combined 
Schools  of  tbe  Beaevtrient  Sodety  on  Wednesday.  The  moat  impoi^ 
taut  dicoBiBtaiiGS,  perhaps,  during  the  Bishop's  visit  (viewed  in  all  its 
e&cts)i  ooenrred  on  Monday  last,  when  a  public  meeting,  convened 
bj  the  Sheriff,  resolved  to  obtain  1,000!.  towards  the  eudowment  of 
tbe  pnpoMd  See  by  loan,  and  to  apply  to  the  Local  GoverDment  for 
powen  to  repay  it  by  asaesameot  on  the  rateable  property  of  the 
idaod.  Nor  most  I  pass  over  the  Confirmation  on  Saturday  Iss^  at 
St  Paal's  Church.  It  was  preceded  by  the  Evening  ServiocL  At  tbe 
cloaa  of  tbe  eeoood  lesson,  twenty-seven  adult  Africans,  of  both  sexes, 
veie  presented  at  the  font,  and  baptised  by  the  Bishop.  Several  of 
Ibem  were  conflrmed  immediately  afterwards.  I  think  there  were 
MTcnty  in  all,  making,  with  those  at  the  confirmation  in  November, 
oDe  hnndred  and  thirty  candidates.  There  was  a  crowded  congr^a- 
tioD :  the  candidates  arranged  in  the  chancel  formed  a  touchingly- 
intensting  sight ;  and  from  their  demeanour,  as  well  as  their  previous 
uuninstioli,  I  gather  that  the  occasion  will  prove  to  not  a  few  one  of 
lilting  sinritnal  benefit. 

JoR.  S(A,  18S8.— The  Bishop  leil  us  last  night  finr  England,  and  a 
.great  gap  his  departure  makes.  Of  course  there  is  not  much  Church 
bdfliien  to  report  during  the  last  fortnight,  everything  which  required 
to  be  organixed  or  "  set  in  order  **  by  episcopal  authority  having  been 
biodled  already  by  the  Bishop.  He  kindly  allowed  one  more  clerical 
>i>BCting  to  take  place  at  my  honse,  on  the  6th,  instead  of  his  own,  at 
"bicfa  he  strongly  urged  evening  cottage  lectures  among  the  poor. 
Oa  Uooday  evening,  his  lordship  met  about  fifty  ladies  and  gen- 
^eo,  and  delivered  a  friendly  conversational  address  on  District 
Vistbg.  Mrs.  Drummond  Hay  kindly  opened  the  large  room  at  the 
Castle^  and  provided  tea ;  and  about  twenty  gave  in  their  names  as 
^tnn  of  the  town,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  country. 
And  so  closes  my  narrative  of  the  Bishop's  visit  at  St.  Helena.  Any 
ucominiQ  from  me  would  be  out  of  place." 
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JOUKNAL  OF  A  NAVAL  OFFICEE  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 
OF  AFBIGA. 

Wb  h««  bewi  kindly  allowed  to  lay  before  onr  readers  the  follow- 
ing JournaL  We  tbink  tbat  tfaey  will  be  gUd  to  see  what  U  aud  ahxt 
tbe  late  Mr.  Leacock  ;  and  tbe  reTerences  to  the  slave-bade  nay  be 
now  more  than  nsually  intereBtlng. 

"  On  tbe  24tb  of  April,  1856,  I  started  from  Sierra  Leone  in  tba 
MyrmidoH,  to  t^ke  my  Blation  off  the  river  FoDgas.  Before  partii^ 
from  the  commodore,  be  privately  instriicted  me  to  ascertain  whether 
a  Spaniard,  well  known  in  the  atsve-trade,  was  stiil  residing  in  that 
river,  or  in  the  Nunex,  a  river  north  of  Cape  Vei^ ;  if  so,  to  obtmi 
all  inforioatioQ  respecting  him. 

On  our  reaching  the  mouth  of  tbe  Fongas,  I  anchored  in  rack 
a  position  as  to  command  the  two  principal  entrances  <iS  tbe  rirer. 
Soon  after  this  I  started  eariy  one  morning  vrith  the  aasiatanHnrgWi 
Dr.  Mnrphy,  in  a  fast  whaler,  manned  by  those  admirable  boatnc^ 
Kroomen,  far  Ti&tima,  a  viUage  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  eulnncei 
situated  in  a  creek  branching  from  the  main  course  tX  the  streami 
we  entered  by  the  aand-bar  entrance  without  trouble^  which  vat 
pleasant,  as  the  bars  of  African  riven  ore  nsually  dangeroos,  tBixj 
lives  having  been  lost  on  some  of  them. 

The  approach  to  the  Fongas  strikes  one  with  ita  cuninons  appsK* 
once.  The  low  bushes,  decaying  amid  sweltering  swamps,  seen  ts 
shed  disease  around  in  tlie  steaming  vaponrs  that  rise  fmm  then,  if 
the  prostrating  beat  of  the  morning  sun  falls  on  the  solitary  visle. 
No  region  could  be  more  perfectly  fitted  for  the  deeds  of  dark  ori«» 
that  have  been  prosecuted  in  this  and  most  other  parts  t)E  the  wcsisn 
SBBrboard  of  Africa. 

Nothing  pleases  the  eye,  or  tells  of  happiness — a  few  earisvi 
scream,  and  break  the  silence,  and  a  solitary  crane  perhaps  wings  hi* 
heavy  course  from  bank  to  bank,  or  tbe  dull  splash  ofa  slimyalligiM' 
floundering  away  from  intruders,  are  all  tbe  sounds  that  catch  i\» 
nervous  ear. 

As  we  pulled  slowly  up,  a  few  signs  of  habitation  met  onr  eyes; 
they  were  wretched  vilisges,  built  on  spots  of  dry  land,  tbat  seeMod 
like  islands  amid  the  surrounding  swamp.  Just  as  tbe  overpoverisg 
mid-day  beat  was  drawing  on,  we  reached  Tintima,  a  village  of  oaa- 
poratively  pretending  sppenrance :  here  I  purposed  halting  iv  ^ 
afternoon  and  night.  It  is  a  rule  among  African  IravellerB  to  lisit 
daring  mid-day,  and  indeed  not  to  move  till  next  morning,  wile* 
the  case  is  urgent. 

Descriptions  of  African  villages  are  unnecessary.  When  m  » 
seen,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  alL  They  all  rMemWe  m 
another  in  the  quantity  of  naked  children  that  run  about,  tbe  nnnibw 
of  men  that  lounge  about,  and  the  hard-w(^ed,  miserable  wooxs 
that  straggle  in  the  streets. 
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Tb«  forDKT  diief  of  Tintin«,  Eonabac  ^ee,  died  tbortly  befbra 
nj  vigil,  being  sDoeeeded  hj  Anuuit  Allee,  his  boh. 

Kanabae  AlUe  had  managed  to  be  alwaya  on  good  terms  with 
Engfithmen,  and  bad  the  reputation  of  being  much  opposed  to  tbe 
slare-tTide  j  7et  I  bare  since  fonnd  on  good  authority,  that  he  had 
bwn  u  noted  a  Glav&^ealer  a>  any  in  the  river  FongsK 

Thewires  of  the  defnnct  chief  were,  dnring  my  risit  to  Tintima, 
fngiged  ia  monming  his  loss  in  their  wayj  they  all  wore  white 
tarbins,  nnd  white  clothes  fitting  close  under  the  mas,  and  reaching 
to  Iha  knee. 

At  winset,  and  early  in  the  morning,  they  marched  round  the 
•iUage  chanting  r  low  monotonous  dirge,  by  no  means  unmuncal ; 
their  mouraing  lasts  forty  dsys ;  after  which  the  wives  (amounting  in 
thii  ease  to  fifty)  become  the  property  of  the  succeeding  diief ;  but 
tli«  tromen  bare  the  power  of  choosing  a  new  lord  and  master,  if 
ibeir  new  chief  will  part  with  them  ;  and  as  the  succeeding  chief  bad, 
in  thij  ease,  at  least  sixty  wives  already,  he  easily  consented,  at  the 
aid  of  the  forty  days,  to  part  with  about  thirty  of  hu  father's  wives, 
roetving  ten  for  himself,  so  that  be  is  now  master  of  seventy.    . 

Kanabao  Allee  gave,  during  bis  life,  intelligence  on  a  few  occasions 
lo  English  officers,  that  led  to  the  capture  of  vessels,  the  property 
of  Sptsiards,  thai  he  was  prejudiced  sgainat,  for  doing  which  he 
'fteired  a  medal  from  the  British  Government ;  but,  under  cover  of 
tills  spparSDC  honesty,  be  baa  always  been  dealing  lat^ely  in  slaves. 

Amira  Ailee,  as  far  lu  I  could  judge  during  my  several  visits  to 
Tiniina,  ia  against  the  slave-trade ;  but  he  ii*  a  weak-minded  man,  in 
•Irility  fw  inferior  to  bis  father,  who  spoke  Eaglisb,  wrote  and  i«ad 
*dl;  bended,  Amsra  is  a  desperate  sensualist 

Wbibt  sitting  in  the  chiefs  hut,  a  Spauiard  lounged  in,  and  intto- 
dBc«d  himself  as  SrBor  Bersir,  I  determined  to  watch  bim,  as  it 
■truck  me  that  he  might  possibly  be  the  same  man  of  whom  the 
emmodore  spoke. 

I  begin  by  asking  him  to  join  us  at  breakfast,  rather  a  late  hour 
for  lint  meal — one  o'clock ;  but  we  had  been  travelling  all  tiie  fore- 
noon. I  ascertained,  through  the  medium  of  broken  French,  a  little 
Pwtugnese,  &c,  at  breakfast,  that  the  Spaniard  had  been  many  years 
in  Afnca,  trading,  by  his  own  accotinl,  in  palm-oil,  ground-nuts,  and 
)<ids.  This  I  could  not  credit,  for  I  had  already  put  him  down  in  my 
Bind  as  one  of  the  ruined  slave-dealers  that  are  so  often  found 
•bulking  in  African  rivers,  in  a  State  of  atject  poverty,  eaten  up  with 
[feqiwnl  fevers. 

A  bottle  of  mtber  good  Madeira  that  we  discussed  at  breakfast 
>^Ged  the  Spaniard  to  speak  more.  He  stud,  that  although  for 
"*'>}  fears  he  bad  been  used  to  the  life  of  a  seafaring  man,  yet  he 
M  bees  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  having  served  in  the  Corlist  wars, 
■n  the  Qneen's  army,  ss  a  captain  of  ca^adores.  I  should  have  doubted 
his  word;  if  he  had  not  mentioned  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who  served  in 
l^Sjianish  wars  at  one  time;  besides,  Bersir  had  the  air  of  a  military 
'"*"■    He  wore  an  old  blue  sei^e  frock,  the  sleeves,  bdng  worked 
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over  with  red  tape,  u  far  aa  the  elbow,  and  ornamented  willi  nd 
buttons ;  this  was  closely  fastened,  ao  as  to  admit  wdy  of  gUfflpaei  of 
a  shirt  that  certainly  boil  not  been  off  for  a  fortaigbt.  His  paatal«au 
were  of  dirty  brown-bolland.  As  the  Madeira  worked,  Berair  toc^M 
lUQcb  pains  to  cooTinoe  me  of  bis  not  being  a  slave-deder,  going  so  fit 
aa  to -whisper  in  my  ears,  that  U.  Bicape,  a  French  trader,  in  Uie  Bio 
Nunec,  known  to  be  on  hmutt  man,  was  the  greatest  alaver  on  tliii 
part  of  the  coast,  that  I  at  once  decided  that  this  waa  the  man  ibe 
commodore  told  me  of.  I  aAerwarda  found  out  that  be  had  been  tbe 
owner  of  two  brigs,  seized  by  the  Linnet,  three  years  back,  and  ibo 
of  another  brig,  taken  by  the  Ferret,  in  the  Rio  Nunes  ;  and  that  tw 
himself  had  been  taken  to  Sierra  Leone  Inr  die  commander  ot  tbe 
Teater,  but,  through  tbe  influence  of  the  Chevalier  Oilmar,  Spanish 
consul,  he  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  the  Pongas ;  the  Gih 
vernor  of  Sierra  Leone  first  making  him  give  his  word  that  be 
would  leave  off  slaving.  I  had  uo  doubt  that  the  man  waa  hanging 
about  with  the  intention  of  collecting  slaves,  purposing  to  Bend  then 
round  to  some  other  river  farther  north,  there  to  be  shipped  fbr 
Cuba. 

I  determined  to  preserve  great  friendship  with  him,  but  to  wstdi 
htm  closely.  I  spent  the  alWi)oon  in  the  miserable  hut  that  he  lived 
in  with  a  wretched  companion,  who  looked  like  a  ghost,  being  afflicted 
with  fever,  dysentery,  and  rheumatism — all  thanks  to  the  climate  that 
the  poor  creature  had  come  to  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortunes 

The  two  Spaniards  alternately  sang  ballads  of  their  far-distant 
oountrj,  accompanied  by  an  old  guitar.  I  sat  the  whole  afternoon 
pictnrii^  to  myself  Ibe  bright  days  of  cluvalry  that  Spain  had  seen, 
the  proud  race  that  these  two  outcasts  descended  from.  I  aimott 
became  fond  of  the  two  men,  dirty  and  wretched  as  they  wei^  t» 
they  breathed  forth,  in  the  deep,  rich  accents  of  their  coantry,  words 
of  home :  even  the  old  guitar  lost  its  twanging  tone  under  their  hgbt 
fingering.  I  presented  tbe  two  dona  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which 
enlivened  their  spirils. 

I  put  up  for  tbe  night  in  one  of  the  chiefs'  hnia,  being  used  to 
rough  it  I  found  little  inconvenience  in  sleeping  on  a  mat  on  the 
mud  floor,  with  my  blanket  coat  for  a  pillow  ;  the  mosquitoes  were 
terrible  ;  but  I  tried  lighting  a  small  wood  fire  in  the  centre  of  ibe 
hut,  which  drew  them  away.  Hunger,  they  say,  is  a  good  sauce.  I 
am  sure  fatigoe  insures  sleep  through  anything. 

The  following  day  I  started  for  Falengia,  a  village  Ave  or  six  miles 
farther  up  this  branch  of  the  river.  My  reason  for  going  was  to  viilt 
Leacock,  the  first  miseionary  in  the  Pongas.  The  officer  who  com- 
manded tbe  Mifrmidtm  before  me,  brought  him  from  Sierra  Leose 
and  started  him. 

We  had  instructions  to  visit  Falengia,  as  Leaoock's  mission  wis 
quite  an  experiment.  He  gave  up  a  living  in  Jamaica,  at  the  ige 
of  sixty,  and  volunteered  his  services  as  an  African  Missionary,  ■ 
dangerous  although  gallant  andertoking,  we  all  thought,  for  a  nuo  it 
his,  time  of  life. 
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We  pMsed  through  mnch  nnhealtb;  Bwnmp  before  reaching  Folengia, 
ud,  strange  to  say,  saw  a  large  shark,  which,  as  the  water  was  fresh, 
upKlB  some  tbeoriea  respecting  thnt  animaL 

Leacoek  we  did  not  find  at  home,  as  he  had  started  on  an  expedition 
Dp  the  Bangalore  branch  of  the  river,  in  company  with  Wilkinson, 
chief  of  Faleogia ;  howerer,  I  introduced  myself  to  Unporl,  liis 
usistant,  a  coloured  man  bom  in  the  West  Indies.  Wilkinson  had 
fpven  op  one  of  his  huts  as  a  temporary  residence  to  Leacook  ;  a  half- 
cirtalar  piazza  at  one  end  served  ss  a  school.  I  saw  aboot  twenty 
cbildren  collected  there,  some  being  children  of  Wilkinson.  Con- 
lidcring  the  short  time  that  the  Mission  bad  bees  oitablished,  I  wat 
aach  itnick  with  the  advance  made. 

Deport  gave  ns  a  capital  dinner ;  he  employs  himself  not  only  in 
Kaching,  Sic.,  bnt  also  in  carpentering,  a  very  aecessary  pnrsuit  where 
tiUes  and  chairs  are  scarce:  I  walked  over  the  village  and  out  into 
the  adjoining  country  with  Doport ;  the  lanes  are  very  pretty,  ahaded 
by  channtng  tall  hedges  in  the  more  optn  connlry.  Numbers  of 
people,  principally  women,  were  hard  at  work  cultivating  the  ground 
hd^  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Fongaa  country.  Although 
tltese  were  daves,  they  looked  happy.  Domestic  slavery,  in  fact, 
ctnnot  be  abolished  in  Africa  for  ages ;  the  fate,  however,  of  these 
ilare*,  happy  as  they  seem,  is  very  uncertain  ;  they,  at  the  caprice  of 
ibeir  owner,  may  be  sold  to  slave-traders  at  a  moment's  notice,  should 
«  good  bargain  be  struck,  Wiltunson,  however,  is  a  staunch  anti-alavft 
trader,  and  afterwards  gave  me  information  that  led  to  my  suceesa  in 
pottiog  down  a  portion  of  the  traffic  in  the  river. 

Deport  introduced  me  to  Charles,  Wilkinson's  son,  a  sharp  ener- 
getic Halatto,  partially  educated.  Ua  told  me  that  be  was  chief  of 
Dominna,  aitnated  at  the  main  river.  I  promised  to  call  there  on  my 
way  to  Bangalong. 

I  saw  a  Kullah ;  I  was  ao  stmti  by  his  appearance  that  I  begged 
to  be  introdaoed  to  him. 

Chn-les  Wilkinson  introduced  me ;  he  aalnted  me  in  the  most 
pohahed  manner,  holding  his  band  ont  We  shook  hands.  I  was 
ttrv^  with  the  very  marked  difference  between  bis  features  and  those 
of  the  Negro  generally ;  his  nose  was  inclined  to  aquiline,  forehead 
h^,  eyes  greyish,  and  colour  of  skin  yellow. 

Uy  complimoit  respecting  the  power  of  bis  country,  of  which  I  had 
Itatrd  mudi,  being  translated  to  him,  he  smiled,  and  said  that  bis 
coanirynien  never  wished  to  lead  a  warlike  life,  being  by  inclination 
putoral,  but  as  war  raged  around  them,  th^  could  not  be  at  peace. 
Be  had  obtained  a  piece  of  land  from  Wilkinson,  which  he  cultivated, 
M  inteadii^  to  retom  to  his  native  country.  I  saw  more  of  these 
btercating  people  afterwards. 

Taking  teave  of  Duport,  we  started  in  the  evening  for  Tintima. 
The  weather  promised  badly,  a  heavy  tornado  had  been  gathering  all 
the  afternoon :  as  we  started  in  the  boat,  I  observed  behind  me  the 
vdl'known  black  arch  of  clouds  beating  down  from  the  eastward, 
Amder  and  vivid  lightning  bursting  over  the  dark-green  forest 
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bank* :  the  tide,  however,  na  strot^  ia  our  faToUr :  befon  the  Eqaiil 
struck  us,  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  j  it  was  painfully  calm ;  but 
the  rushing  wail  of  coming  wind  Btruek  diatinctl;  on  the  ear. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  faacinating  grandeur  of  theee  momenta; 
Nature  indeed  etrikea  awe  into  the  brain  of  a  mortal  then.  WLei 
that  aweeping  blast  overtook  our  boat,  we  flew  ;  the  men  had  to  h; 
their  ova  in  ;  in  a  moment  we  were  drenched  to  the  akin  :  it  look  u 
a  short  time  to  reach  '  Tintima.'  UnGiKtunatfll;  I  had  no  drj  dotba 
to  put  on,  which  spoilt  m^  sleep  considerably. 

My  companion,  the  surgeon,  started  the  next  moniing  for  the  ship, 
leaving  me,  with  two  men,  to  await  the  return  of  the  boat,  wbeo  I 
intended  starting  for  Bangalong. 

I  spent  the  day  with  Mr.  Ropert,  a  French  trader,  long  resideal  in 
the  river  ;  he  introduced  me  to  M.  Columbine,  a  Greek  by  birth,  Ixd 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world;  be 
traded  in  the  river  Capirey,  which  ia  north  of  Cape  Vcrga  :  hit  rtaaaa 
for  coming  now  to  the  Fongas  was  to  offer  bis  assistance  to  Letcod, 
should  he  wish  to  establish  a  Mission  in  the  Capirey,  whicb  be 
described  as  a  conaiderable  river  ;  he  also  begged  of  me  to  bring  Ibe 
Mjfrmidon  up  there,  for,  aa  the  trade  had  been  bat  newly  established 
there,  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war  would  have  a  good  efiect 

The  Capirey  is  a  river  little  known  and  badly  surveyed,  ututid 
at  the  back  of  the  Bijdya  Islands,  around  which  are  moat  dangenai 
reeft.  Columbine  gave  me  a  rough  chart  of  the  entrance  ;  but  at  the 
river. was  beyond  the  limit  of  my  station,  I  never  felt  justified  is 
visiting  it  Both  these  men  said  that  the  Spaniard  Berair  «u  * 
well-known  slave-trader,  but  that  he  was  at  present  desperately  hinl 
up,  and  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  drinking  bo  much  that  he  did  nM 
seem  at  all  Hkely  to  im{Hx>ve  his  condition.  A  schooner  lajisf  eo 
the  beach,  they  said,  was  his  properly,  as  well  as  a  barraooM,  MM- 
where  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Subsequently,  I  destrojed  thif 
schooner,  as  well  aa  the  barracoon,  and  forced  Bersir  to  leave  the  riier. 

Early  the  following  morning,  my  boat  having  returned,  I  started 
for  Bangalong  ;  time  did  not  allow  me  to  stop. at  Domingia,  avillip 
on  the  left  bank  :  this  is  Charles  Wilkinson's  estate.  The  river  vonad 
pleasingly,  and  bb  a  cool  sea-breese  was  blowiag,  I  enjoyed  ■njMl' 
exceedingly.  We  passed  several  rakish  Yankee  schooners,  all  !■«- 
fully  engaged,  taking  in  ground  nuts,  hides,  and  ivory ;  on  board  (M 
of  them  I  saw  two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  cbimpansee,  male  W^ 
female,  quite  yonng ;  the  mate  of  the  ship  o^red  them  tome  for  fil^ 
dollars  ;  unfortunately,  I  had  very  little  money  with  ma 

The  enlightened  independence  of  Yankees  in  these  out-of-the-ira; 
pieces  is  very  charming.  As  none  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  she* 
their  coloor^,  I  politely  asked  them  why  they  neglected  dung  •<>■' 
their  answer  was,  that  trade  was  too  brisk  for  them  to  pltj  v*^ 
bunting.  I  noticed,  however,  that,  brisk  as  it  was,  they  spent  their 
time  principally  in  lolling  in  hammocks  hung  to  the  main-boom, 
ehewing,  spitting,  drinking,  and  occasionally  rapping  out  an  oath  M 
the  bladk  sailors  who  were  stowing  the  cargo. 
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'  We  readied  a  lohooner  uicbored  off  Baogalong  at  Bunaet,  on  the 
1st  Hm;.  1856.  Hoipitnlitf  is  «  matter  of  course  among  white  men 
in  tlw  riven ;  I  therefore  intended  to  eeeh  lodginga,  &c.,  on  board 
this  vetael,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  property  of  Heddie,  one  <jf  the 
brgest  merehants  of  Sierra  LeoDe. 

I  was  deligbted  to  find  on  deck,  talking  to  Theodore  Valentine,  the 
nipercargo,  the  very  man  I  wanted — Mr.  Leacock  :  I  was  strack  by 
his  vcoerabte  appearance!  He  told  me  that  he  wished  to  reacb 
Falengia  that  evening  :  otd  Wilkinson  waa  with  him.  Wilkinson 
must  be  verj  old  ;  a  light  Mulatto,  dressed  in  European  clothes,  and 
speaking  English  verf  well.  Leacock  and  himself  travelled  in  a 
commodious  boat,  fitted  in  the  stem  like  a  sofa :  but,  in  spite  of  all 
these  confons,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  true  heroism  of  a  man 
St  Leaoo(^'«  lime  of  life,  exposing  himself  to  the  hardships  and  ri^s 
■^  travelling  and  residing  on  a  river,  noted  aa  unhealthy,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  work  that  will  cost  many  lives.  Bost-travel- 
liog  in  African  rivers  is  most  fatiguing,  and  tests  the  youngest  and 
slTongeat  constitution  sharply. 

After  conversing  a  short  time,  Leacock  started  for  Falengia.  I 
Ksained  to  dinner  with  Valentine. 

After  £nner  I  landed  at  Bangalong,  a  most  lovely  village  situated 
It  the  base  of  hills  that  rise  from  the  river's  edge.  I  eball  never 
forget  that  evening;  fifty  milea  up  an  African  river;  landing  alone 
at_a  place,  noted  in  the  history  of  the  slave-trade,  as  having  been  a 
Host  active  seat  of  that  traffic;  yet  amazed  by  the  exqabite  beauty  of 
the  spot :  rilence  reigned  over  the  face  of  the  smooth  river ;  the  same 
nooQ  that  bad  bat  lately  been  seen  at  home,  now  rose  up  over  the 
dark  bills,  bringing  into  bold  relief  noble  forest  trees,  whoae  shadows 
more  than  doubled  themselves  over  the  surfnco.  After  all,  these 
moaoenta  are  perhaps  the  happiest  of  one's  life. 

I  fonnd  Ormonde,  the  chief  of  Bangalong,  an  intelligent,  good- 
looking  Mulatto ;  his  father  was  the  noted  slave-dealer  mentioned  by 
Theodore  Canot,  in  his  '  Twenty-five  Years  on  the  Coast'  Young 
Omonde  has,  at  times,  dealt  largely  in  slaves.  He  told  me  that  the 
vigilsnee  of  our  cruisers  in  a  degree  prevented  hint  f>om  continuing 
it,  bat  that  the  principal  reason  was,  that  the  slave-traders  were  not 
*o  wsU  prepared  as  formerly  to  pay  ready  money  for  slaves,  and  also, 
that  the  demsnd  for  ground  nuts  and  other  produce  having  increased, 
Ike  labour  of  slaves  was  more  valuable  than  formerly,  in  their  own 
EOBOtiy.  He  assured  me  that  should  it  be  worth  his  whil^  he  conld 
eatily  load  a  ship  with  300  slaves  in  a  few  hours. 

In  fact,  I  afterwards  found  out  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
ot  Africa,  the  amount  of  space  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  wants  for 
fi>od,  Ik^,  and  demands  of  trade,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  popn- 
UtisD;  ecmaequently  there  is  a  surplus  of  idle  population  on  the 
fatnds  of  chiefs,  who  get  rid  of  it  for  money  if  possible;  as  demand 
bi  African  produce  increases,  this  evil  is  counteracted.  The  sure  way 
for  onr  philanthropists  to  check  the  slave-trade,  will  be  to  set  a  high 
viloe  00  all  produce  from  Africa,  increasing  the  demand  so  as  to  drive 
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the  mtire  cbieft  to  dose  every  band  on  tbe  clearing  vwtty  of  ntt 
forests,  obtBining  ivory,  boiling  palio  oil,  preparing  bidw,  baiUiag 
Storea,  and  ahippiog  cargo.  The  native  chiefs  will  not  part  then  villi 
their  labourers  for  bad  gooda  from  half-starved  Spaniards,  Ac. 

Domestic  slavery  is  as  yet,  and  will  be  for  ages,  a  neceasaiy  evil  ia 
Africa ;  any  attempt  now  to  stop  it  would  have  the  worst  conseqaennt. 
Polygamy  must  be  first  done  away;  none  of  our  geneimtion  will  livs 
to  see  that  accomplished.  Wilkinson,  althongb  most  anxious  ta  tnitt 
HissionB,  and  introduce  civilisation,  has  several  wives,  and  I  certiinlj 
consider  him  one  of  the  most  sincerely  well-inclined  Mulattos  I  hare 
ever  met. 

I  had  a  particular  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Ormonde's  mother,  u 
Canot  mentions  ber  in  bis  work.  Ormonde  sent  for  her,  not  in  a  nrj 
respectful  manner,  I  thought  She  was  a  light  Uolstto,  and  I  cos- 
udered  her  handsome  for  ber  age. 

Ormonde  ofiered  me  suoh  a  snug  bed  that  I  avoided  sleepiBg  oa 
board  the  schooner,  which  I  knew  to  be  infected  with  cot^rtnehei— 
brutes  that  always  destroy  my  rest 

I  found  my  host  early  ia  tbe  morning  loUii^  in  a  bsmmodc,  and 
talking  to  one  of  his  wives,  a  beautiful  dark  Quadroon ;  he  volas- 
teered  to  show  me  the  lions  of  tbe  place  bef(»re  the  sun  bectms 
very  hot. 

Our  way  lay  through  shady  lanes,  well  kept,  along  which  stood  tbe 
dwellings  of  tall,  lazy  natives,  who,  as  usual,  were  yawning,  griaa^ 
and  gaping  at  me  for  a  change — white  men  being  a  novelty  so  &r  if 
the  river  :  gradually  we  emei^ed  into  an  open  cultivated  countr;,  tbsl 
lay  along  the  bonk  of  the  river,  and  np  the  brows  of  the  cIuud  of 
hills,  at  the  base  of  which  Bangalong  stands. 

Many  people  were  working  in  the  fields  as  we  paaaed,  tbe  mtjoHtf 
being  women  ;  the  vror^  is  principally  weeding,  vegetstioa  bus 
being  so  rapid  in  growth,  that  the  destruction  of  weeds  oaHtiKitci 
the  greater  port  of  a  day's  work,  lliis  work  is,  as  may  be  tui^f 
understood  hj  Englishmen,  not  at  all  equal  in  labour  to  a  correqwnd- 
ing  pursuit  in  England — removing  the  weeds  is  all,  nothing  dK; 
OS  to  monaring,  shifting  the  crop,  and  endless  ofeher  dodges  to  eitut 
tbe  last  farthing  out  of  nature,  they  ore  not  tfaoogbt  o£ 

The  tide  not  serving  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  following  monui^ 
prevented  my  starting  as  soon  as  I  wished  for  Falengia. 

My  {riend  Valentine  provided  a  capital  bre«kfaat  on  bou^  ^ 
schooner.  I  was  much  amused  at  his  powers  as  a  lingnist;  unongtt 
tbe  crew  were  Jollapbs,  Sooyooes,  English,  and  French ;  he  spi^ 
all  their  tongnes  with  ease. 

Half-«n- hour's  pleasant  pull  up  the  river  brought  ns  to  Ftkagiai 
which  I  feand  to  be  a  very  considerable  town,  lud  out,  as  tnual,  is 
shady  lanes.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  Leacock,  who  I  thoi^bt  migbt 
be  tired  after  yesterday's  joamey,  I  went  first  to  Mrs.  Campbell's,  ths 
Mulatto  wife  of  my  particular  friend,  the  consul  at  I^igoe ;  I  f"""^ 
ber  up,  but  her  daughter  was  not  visible,  so  I  promised  to  oU 
again  later. 
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I  tben&ra  etHed  ftt  Hn.  Ligfatbnrne's.  This  moBt  interesting  old 
Udj  dwells  in  a  oomiDodioaB  honse  Buironnded  bj  hnts  and  stores, 
b.,  wbich  fonn  quite  a  village,  standing  on  a  large  piece  of  gnmnd  ; 
it  ii  willed  in  by  *  Btont  Mockade  of  mud  and  wood;  one  side  of  the 
{stablishmeDt  orerhangs  the  river,  the  banks  being  very  high  and 
predpitotaL 

I  ms  politelj  offered  a  seat  bj  a  Mulatto,  who  spoke  good  English, 
in  I  [riuia  that  overlooked  tbe  jard,  in  which  was  collected  a  number 
of  idle  Fullahs,  and  other  traders  from  the  interior,  all  curious  to  get 
1  gltmpae  of  me.  In  a  BhorC  time  Mrs.  Lightbnme  made  her  appear- 
UK,  fcdkiwed  b7  a  large  number  of  female  attendants,  and  three 
children,  whom  I  ascertained  to  be  her  grandchildren ;  thej  were 
dresKd  in  Earopean  clothes,  and  boast«d  of  some  education ;  but, 
although  verj  proud  of  them,  she  waa  herself  dressed  in  a  strictly 
niiire  stjle — that  is,  a  large  clttth  wonnd  round  the  body  close  np  to 
the  inns,  and  reaching  to  tbe  knees,  barefooted,  and  covered  with 
■KusiTe  gdd  OTnaments ;  in  her  hair,  which,  though  woolly,  waa 
(vefoUj  dreeeed,  she  had  a  magnificent  gold  comb.  She  appeared  to 
be  tbont  fifty  years  of  age,  possessing  striking  traces  of  beauty.  Her 
MJoor,  although  rery  dark,  had  a  depth  and  ricbneas  that  cannot  be 
onderstood  by  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Airican  beauty ;  her 
hinds  and  feet  would  be  a  study  for  tbe  most  imaginative  sculptor. 

I  bad  been  told  that  she  di^Iked  English  UKval  officers,  and  tbere- 
Tore,  sltboagb  hraaelf  well  able  to  speak  English,  conversed  through 
Dm  medium  of  on  interpreter,  which  always  renders  these  visits 
t«<liinu  snd  unprofiUble. 

I  pat,  however,  some  home  questions  on  the  snbject  of  tbe  slave 
>nde.  She  answered  that  she  considered  that  trade  was  broken  up  ; 
rcfuring  me  to  the  number  of  traders  that  filled  her  yard,  as  a  proof 
tbit  kgil  trade  now  fully  occupibl  her  time  :  certainly  a  large  trade 
appeared  to  be  going  on.  Several  FuUabe,  evidently  of  authority, 
iciak  great  pains  to  convince  me  of  their  respect  for  Mrs.  Ligfatbume, 
'■?>ag  that  sbe  fed  them  and  their  followers  during  their  trading 
litiu,  lodging  them  also*  and  frequently  sending  them  away  with 
t'*Miwme  preeenta.  All  this  I  fuUy  entu«d  into  with  interest  ;  but 
b«foDd  her  answer  that  the  slave-trade  was  bn^en  up  (which  of 
ranne  I  did  not  believe),  I  did  not  obtain  the  information  which 
I  anticipated  by  paying  the  visit  As  is  cuBtomary  in  Africa,  when 
P'I'ilig  grandees  a  viait,  I  was  presented  with  two  sheep,  some  fowls, 
udfruiL 

Several  young  Fullahs  of  good  birth  were  introduced  to  me ;  of 
tWae  interesting  people  I  will  speak  hereafter ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
now  lo  laj  that  the  moaners  of  these  young  men  were  quite  fasci* 
'^ting.  I  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  their  language ;  the  polish  of  our 
'ln*ii^-room  beau  would  stand  a  poor  comparison  with  the  graceful 
^t,  winning  address,  and  dignified  etiquette  observed  by  the  tall, 
ii>i«lligent-l<K>king  native  from  the  lor,  mysterious  interior  of 
Afriea, 

1  left  Mrs.  Lightbttme  in  a  good  humour,  having  carefully  avoided 
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■ojtiiing  which  I  thought  might  ruffle  her  tempte.  An  Idea  exbta 
that  she  !■  not  &  BtaT»^ealer ;  saoh  mi  ideft  matt  be  wrong.  Sba 
.was  married  ia  the  eaaairj  faahion,  manj  jaus  ago>  to  an  American, 
from  whom  slie  baa  her  name,  who  was  largely  connected  with 
Ormonde  and  the  other  alavera  of  the  river;  and  bung  heraelf  vS 
good  birth,  she  had  great  ioflDence,  and  therefore  oommandad  in  a 
great  mearare  the  trade  from  the  interior  in  slaTea.  After  liighl- 
barne's  death  she  still  supplied  all  demands  for  sUTeSi  housing  then, 
u  they  arrived  from  the  interior,  in  the  large  offices  that  I  saw  in  the 
yard.  The  Fortuguese,  Spanish,  and  other  white  slave-tradera  in  the 
rirer  supplied  her  with  meana  of  defence  against  the  boata  of  oar 
cruiaers.  Luck,  however,  went  against  her,  for  a  small  force  cou- 
maoded  by  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Dyke,  brother  of  the  present 
Queen's  proctor,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  her  works,  a  fact  which 
■he  will  never  forget  t  and  I  think  that  the  Honourable  Captain 
Denman  also  did  her  some  material  mischief.  Lately  the  has  gives 
up  any  direct  auppi^  to  the  slave-trade,  but  her  immense  influence 
with  the  traders  from  the  interior  gives  her  the  power  of  mono- 
polizing any  trade ;  consequently  she  is  one  of  the  leading  beads  of  the 
Pongaa  country. 

As  our  Uissionariea  are  often  misled  on  the  aalgect  of  choonng  the 
right  persons  with  whom  to  make  treaties,  and  whom  to  look  to  for 
BUpport,  I  should  recommend  them  in  the  Pongaa  country  to  apply  to 
Urs.  Lightbume ;  who,  although  she  is  at  least  a  slave-dealer,  yet  is 
■o  intelligent,  and  is  advised  by  so  many  sharp  natives,  that  she  knows 
how  to  value  the  advantages  of  education,  which  is  proved  by  her 
grandchildren  being  partitDly  educated.  Mrs^  Lightburoe  will  tun 
her  whole  attention  to  the  support  of  any  trade  that  she  thinks  will 
repay  her  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  any  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  if  well'  developed,  will  repay  the  honea 
speculator;  vitfe  our  Liverpool  merchants. 

Mr,  Leaoock  was  staying  with  a  Mulatto  family,  friends  of  Wilkin-    | 
son.     When  I  called  he  was  just  rising  from  the  siesta,  .which  is  so 
necessary  to  everybody  in  so  intensely  hot  a  climate,  more  eqteciaUy 
when  old.     Bis  venerable  appearance  and  impresAva  manner  pleasvd 
me  much.     We  had  a  long  conversation  on  tbe  subject  of  the  alave-    \ 
trade,  and  the  probable  success  of  missions  in  the  river.    Mr.  Leacock 
told  me  of  tbe  infamous  manner  in  which  Kanabac  Altee,  the  deceased 
chief  of  Tintinut,  behaved  to  him  and  Duport,  after  Commander  Buck 
left  with  his  boats  to  return  to  the  ship,  showing  how  necessanr  it  a,    \ 
if  ever  we  Latend  to  civilise  these  parts,  that  the  officers  should  make 
H  a  special   duty  to  visit  continually,   and  make   themselvei   well 
aoquainted  with  the  native  chiefs,  their  customs,  and  prejudioee,  i 

'    Mafaometanism  is,  I  fancy,  one  of  tbe  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  \ 
conversion  and  civilisation  ;  it  is  the  opposition  of  a  speciea  of  dri- 
liaation  well  established  and  always  gaining  ground,  which  possesses 
the  charm  of  not  obliging  the  conformist  to  relinquish  many  of  the     I 
darling  customs  of  a  heathen  African,  the  giving  op  of  which,  to    | 
him,  ia  bidding  farewell  to  all  happiness.     There  are  Mahometin 
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ndiook  in  ilmDM  every  liDage  in  the  Pongu  ;  but  aldiough  T  have 
tried  bkrd,  I  hare  not  been  permitted  to  see  them.  At  Tintima,  the 
tchoofanaster  is  a  Tcnerable  old  Mandingoe,  who  lived  with  the  chief, 
onplojing  himself  principally,  when  not  at  his  school,  hj  reading  a 
Uttered  parchment  book,  which  I  sapposed  to  be  extracts  from  the 
Konn  i  ha  either  wonld  not  or  conid  not  spesk  English,  but  I  de- 
tected hia  earnest  attention  to  everything  I  said,  leading  me  to 
nippaee  that  eantion  prevented  him  boia  showing  his  knowledge  of 
our  language. 

The  chiefs  children  paid  him  great  respect ;  they,  as  well  as  a 
oomber  of  others,  disappeared  with  their  teacher  for  several  hoars 
ereiy  day  for  edaeation.  On  some  occagtong  they  had  holidays ; 
whether  at  a  religioos  observsnce  or  not,  I  did  not  ascertain.  Maho- 
Dtttaniam  is  mixed  at  pleasare  with  FetiSh  or  heathen  rites,  some 
otMrving  it  lo  far  as  merely  to  purchase  charms,  or  allow  their 
children  to  iearn  from  a  Mnssulman  ;  however,  I  am  nearly  certain 
that  ail  the  children   in  the  Sooeoo  country  ore  named  by'  Mu»- 


Aa  Mr.  Leacock  expressed  some  wish  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone  for  a 
•hort  time  during  the  coming  rainy  season,  I  promised  to  send  a  boat 
op  for  him  as  soon  as  any  vessel  was  bound  in  that  direction.  He 
■howed  me  o  rough  plan  of  the  Pongos  and  its  branches  drawn  by  him- 
self; it  did  not  give  anything  like  the  namber  of  turns  and  windings 
in  the  river.  1'aking  leave  of  Leacock,  I  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
Ura.  Campbell,  and  found  her  daughter  with  her,  a  remarkably  hand- 
(ome  Hnlatto,  and  well  educated,  having  been  brought  up  at  Goree,  a 
French  settlement     She  has  since  married  Theodore  Valentine. 

I  left  BsngaloDg  the  following  morning  for  my  ship.  I  calcu- 
late Bongdong  to  be  My  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  allowing 
for  torna ;  Falengio,  five  miles  farther ;  and  a  large  village  belonging 
to  Fober,  a  Mulatto,  whom  I  had  not  time  to  see,  two  miles  from 
Bangtiong,  in  a  creek  north  of  the  main  stream.  These  are  the  most 
important  places  in  the  river,  the  greatest  number  of  educated 
MuUttoes  are  collected  here,  and  it  is  the  highest  point  to  which' 
venels  of  any  tonnage  can  ascend ;  the  proper  main  stream,  called  the 
'FaleJIsfa,'  not  bdng  navigable  for  anything  larger  than  boats  and 
canoes. 

Fale&gla  struck  me  as  more  iiealtbily  situated  than  any  other 
villtge  I  had  visited,  bt'ing  on  high  ground,  comparatively  well  sepa- 
rated fnea  swamp.  Tkere,  I  think,  Mr.  Leacock  ought  to  have 
Miblished  himseu;  I  am  not  certain  what  reason  ha  gave  me  for- 
not  having  done  so ;  I  think  it  was  that  the  traders  from  the  interior 
Dttking  it  their  principal  place  of  rendezvous,  the  Mahometan  preju- 
dices vonld  be  more  Srmly  established. 

The  Fnllahs,  of  whom  I  saw  many  here,  travel  in  caravans  of  from 
SO  to  300  stTYiDg,  laden  with  hides,  ivory,  sod  gold,  and,  until  lately, 
ud  I  sospect,  UiU  sometimes,  with  a  laige  number  of  slaves,  all  which 
■h^  eagerly  exchange  for  cotton,  cloths,  earthenware,  gunpowder, 
gnos,  knives,  salt,  catlasses,  &c,  down  from  their  country,  which  lies 
x2 
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200  mHea  tnvi  the  cout,  rnnniitg  north  u  finr  w  tha  Gsmbia,  nd 
aonth  nearijr  to  the  Handingoea. 

The  Fullahs  profeM  to  be  MnsrafaMiu,  and  are  a.  bnnch,  1  tUak, 
of  the  voit  hordes  classed  nader  the  head  of  Fellataha,  or  FeUan«es,  w 
PuUoet^  which  extend  through  a  great  space  of  countiy  mnning  fn« 
the  head  of  the  Gambia  i  all  being  under  the  supreme  control  of  the 
Broperor  Sokoloo. 

These  masses  of  semi -civilised  people  haye  been  pressing  beartlj 
on  the  more  seabonnd  nations,  and  have  made  them  a  medium  thraogh 
whidi  they  exchange  the  alavea  stolen  from  further  interior  tribes, 
83  well  as  the  natnral  products  of  their  oounlrj,  for  the  articles  of  our 
mannfactnre  necessary  to  them  for  clothing,  and  to  carry  on  theur 
deeds  of  rapine  and  robbery.  The  Fullahs  are  the  moat  peacefully 
inclined  dirinon  of  this  gfeat  nation  ;  they  own  great  nnmben  of 
csttle,  the  hidea  of  which  form  an  article  of  commerce,  eapecioUj  with 
America.  These  hides  are  carried  in  bundles  on  the  heads  of  tlavei 
on  foot  from  the  interior. 

The  capital  of  Fullah  is  Timboo.  I  thought  that  might  be  the 
far-famed  Umbnctoo  ahbreriated,  but  ascertained  that  it  was  not ;  in 
fact,  I  fancy  that  that  mysteriona  city,  although  actually  existing,  and 
lately  visited  by  Dr.  Barth,  is  not  entitled  to  so  much  poetical  ^ecn- 
lation  as  has  been  bestowed  on  it. 

The  Fullahs  are  tall,  slight,  and  active,  walking  with  a  springii^ 
graceful  gait  They  generally  wear  a  white  tobe,  or  sbirt,  flowing 
elegantly  down  to  tiie  kneea,  the  head  being  protected  by  a  small 
dcuU-oap ;  on  their  feet  sandals.  The  idea  conveyed  by  pictures 
of  N^Toes,  or  by  meeting  some  woolly-headed,  blubber-lipped  black 
io  the  streets  of  Lirerpool,  or  lounging  about  the  Londtm  Docks, 
is  quite  dispelled  on  meeting  these  people  :  such  specimens  are  not 
persuaded  to  leave  their  conntry,  for  they  are  as  proud  as  poaaiblc^ 
■nd  despise  the  white  man,  although  courteous  to  him.  The  FuUah 
women  are  noted  for  their  beauty  ;  very  few,  however,  come  down  oe 
these  trading  expeditions  t  but  I  met  some,  and  they  were  handsome ; 
they  are  truted  with  respect,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  in  Africa,  although  I  believe  Dr.  Livingstone  had  diaoovend 
ntnilar  instances  among  the  tribes  lying  between  St.  Paul's  Loand^ 
and  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Mocamhique  coast. 

The  Fullahs  described  their  conntry  to  me  as  sandy  ;  they  frequently 
suffer  IVom  drought ;  but  most  especially  from  the  want  of  salt,  an 
article  of  the  greatest  value  to  them ;  and  as  they  do  not  use  much 
animal  food,  they  gladly  slaughter  their  cattle  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  the  hidea  for  salt,  leaving  the  carcases  to  be  clMred  away 
by  vultures. 

It  is  odd  that  people  living  in  a  country  subject  to  drought,  snd 
Sot  using  much  animal  food,  should,  at  an  apparent  los^  exchange  a 
portion  of  the  bodies  of  their  cattle,  in  the  possession  of  which  thor 
riches  principally  consist,  wasting  the  rest  for  salt,  just  the  very 
thing  to  excite  thirst,  and  to  us  not  of  mnch  use,  ezeept  in  eoir- 
JDRCtion  with  animal  food.     Yet  I  have  been  told  by  FaUohi,  tha 
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&ef  nata&Aet  it  a  Inxniy  to  be  &Ue  to-  savotir  their  meals  with  ult, 
ind  thit  the  denutid  is  mnch  greater  than  the  supply  ;  tbej  would 
woDcr  gire  up  gnnpowder,  guns,  or  cloth,  than  be  deprired  of 
nlu 

On  1117  way  down  the  riTer,  I  called  in  at  Domingia,  the  estate  of 
Chiries  Wilkinson,  aon  of  Mr.  IJeacock's  friend.  I  conversed  at 
length  with  him,  respecting  the  state  of  the  river,  &c. :  he  was 
ranniDg  in  his  answers ;  and,  although  edncated,  seemed  to  have  a 
greii  deal  of  die  savage  lingering  under  his  dark  eyes.  I  observed 
thit  u  hia  hoose  lie  had  several  Prayer-books,  a  Bible,  wid  some 
tncts ;  yet  over  the  door  hung  some  unmistokeable  Fetish  charms : 
he  nw  that  I  noticed  this,  and  did  not  look  pleased. 

He  it  a  polygamist :  jet  being  a  tolerably  honest  trader,  and  proud 
of  bia  own  Question,  and  anxiooa  for  his  children  also  to  be  edn- 
nted,  be  may  be  of  much  use  to  any  mission  on  the  river. 

He  told  us  that  any  such  title  as  King  of  the  Pongas  was  empty, 
u  tbe  power  lay  merely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  chiefs,  among  whom 
be  naked  himself :  this  convinced  me  of  the  farce  of  recognising  any 
(och  person  as  King  Katty,  which  Buck  did  when  starting  Leacock 
in  the  liver  ;  and  abo  of  the  emptiness  of  some  of  our  treaties  which 
sre  made  with  fellows  who  have  not  the  slightest  in6uence :  the 
retily  influential  men  are  not  treated  with,  and  therefore  are  not 
bound  by  any  rule. 

After  this  visit  an  interval  elapsed,  during  which  I  had  no  oppor- 
tQDity  of  seeing  Mr,  Leacock,  I  occasionally  despatched  an  otficer 
up  to  Falengia,  and  I  heard  of  his  gradually  failing  health ;  but 
regretted  that  no  means  of  conveying  him  to  Sierra  L<eone  occurred. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1856,  I  ascended  the  Pongns  as  far  as 
TiDtinia,  and  found  my  friend  Bersir,  the  Spaniard,  deeply  engaged  in 
tbe  slave  trade.  Although  fully  authorized  by  treaties,  yet  fear  of 
incolving  myself  in  legal  difficulties  (a  fact  that  too  often  influences 
oSctrs  who  woald  otherwise  be  zealous  in  the  suppreseion  of  the 
elan  traffic),  added  to  the  duplicity  of  the  natives,  prevented  my 
Kting  with  aa  much  decision  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  however,  I  at 
last  nanaged  matters,  so  as  to  hesitate  no  longer  about  destroying 
Benir's  bairacoon  and  his  schooner,  and  expelling  him  from  the 
riTer :  the  exertion  I  went  through  brought  on  a  slight  attack  of 
•**«■,  which,  however,  I  recovered  from,  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
Ropett. 

Wben  atartiog  for  the  ship,  I  met  a  boat  belonging  to  her,  with 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bloodlwund  from  Sierra  Leone, 
ud  ihst  she  was  instantly  going  back  to  that  place.  I  sent  this  boat 
on  to  Falengia  for  Leacock,  proceeding  on  board  myself.  The  next 
^7  Leacock  came  off,  completely  exhausted,  after  a  heavy  tedious 
pall  ia  ■  Bun,  and  a  welting  on  the  bar. 

Luckily,  I  had  dinner  ready  for  him  :  I  gave  him  up  my  cot,  for  I 
xsrer  Mw  a  man  so  completely  done  up  with  fever,  hardship,  and 
•oiiety  1  yet,  despite  his  age,  he  seemed  cheerful  and  confident  that 
^  «nild  be  able  to  return  to  the  river,    I  felt  ashamed  of  eou- 
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manding,  at  mj  age,  the  comforts  of  a  cabin,  wfailrt  tUa  man,  at 
aizty,  had  girea  up  every  pleasure  to  enconoter  the  bardihipa  of 
a  residence  in  a  barely  known  Aiiican  river,  for  a  moat  disinteresUd 
reason. 

llie  following  morning  Leacock  took  leave  of  me  in  a  manner  that 
I  efaall  never  foi^^ :  be  blessed  me  before  he  went  over  the  side,  ud 
went  on  board  ih»  Bloodhound,  bound  for  Sierra  Le^me.  I  never  ia« 
him  again. 

I  heard  nothing  of  Leacock  himeelf,  but  frequently  beard  of 
Duport,  who  was  conducting  the  MisaioD  at  Falengia  aooceasfuU;, 
till  August  9lh,  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Siarra  Leone,  I  called  at  ibe 
Bev.  Mr.  Focock's,  to  inquire  for  my  old  friend,  and  waa  told  that  be 
waa  dying :  the  next  morning  he  waa  no  more.  I  attended  bii 
funeral,  with  many  others^  on  the  evening  of  the  20th.  Ha  wit 
deeply  regretted  by  every  one. 

He  certainly  di«l  in  as  good  a  cause  as  any  man  oould  wish  for." 


A  DOMESTIC  MISSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Iv  the  March  number  of  our  volume  for  1857,  page  lOS,  we  W 
before  our  readers  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrick,  of  Fui^ 
Kentucky,  giving  an  account  of  his  misaion.  The  following  letteri 
showing  the  progress  of  his  work,  appears  in  the  same  periodical  fix 
June,  1858 : — 

"I  have  been  in  this  pariah  above  three  years,  and  have  wrongU 
'in  season  and  out  of  season,'  amidst  discouraging  difficnldes,  bejw 
any  that  I  had  encountered  among  the  pale  faces,  or  even  the  red  ma 
of  the  north-west,  and  the  question  may  be  asked,  Have  I  >w>  "^ 
fruit  of  my  labour  7 

I  answer  the  question  thus : — I  came  to  this  parish,  and  foond  it 
on  the  verge  of  extinction.  It  is  more  than  revived,  as  will  be  Mts- 
Old  and  corrupt  habits  had  to  be  broken  up;  new  and  right  ones  W 
to  be  supplied.  A  people  had  to  be  newly  moulded  in  spiritual  things 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  effect  of  peculiar  inrtitutiaDt 
are  not  very  plastic ;  a  new  tone  of  thought,  and  tresh  indueemwD 
to  Christian  action,  bad  to  be  furnished ;  to  look  at  their  responsibii''™ 
aright,  a  difierent  stand  point  from  the  former  had  to  be  found;  w 
the  individualities  of  previous  pastors  which  had  too  stn»g  s  ^^ 
that  of  the  Church  bad  to  be  taken.  The  spirit  of  oontrer^. 
unuaually  bitter  here,  had  to  be  suppressed  entirely;  the  nfln 
temper  of  alienated  brethren  had  to  be  smoothed  ;  and,  btsidcs  lb< 
usual  warfare  of  Christian  soldiers  against  the  wiles  of  tbedenii* 
new  and  bold  effort  had  to  be  made  to  save  this  parish,  having  tbeoM 
alternative,  that  the  blow  must  be  bold  enough  to  be  socoeHf4  " 
the  Church  in  this  place  would  expire. 

Three  years  have  passed,  and,  with  God's  help,  the  treauneat  bu 
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been  neensfol  bejond  the  tnticipttioiifl  of  tay,  from  the  Biohop 
dgirn.  Thougli  all  bu  not  been  attained — far  from  it — that  is  de- 
sired, ^et  btst;  thing  shons  a  better  state  of  epiritual  health  than  ever, 
so  u  to  give  occasion  to  the  public  declaration  by  a  Reverend  brother, 
Aat  kt  merer  witHeued,  anyieliert,  the  CAvrch't  l\fi  better  detdoped.  God 
bag  bleaaed  ne,  dear  brother,  bejrond  all  expectation ;  not  in  extra- 
ordiniTj  gifts,  but  in  the  quiet,  Bteedy,  peaceful  growth  of  the  Chri»- 
tiu)  life  j  in  evidence  of  which  I  may  add  to  tho  foregoing  aini§,  tho 
bcti  that  there  have  been  broDght  to  holj  baptism,  during  my  pastoral 
cart  of  three  years,  a  greater  nnmber  than  were  baptised  here  during 
the  twenty-thi«B  years  preceding,  and  this,  too,  in  an  antipsdobaptist 
ummunity.  The  largest  numlter  confirmed  at  any  one  time,  was  on 
tJw  last  occaaion.  The  frequency  of  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
toaimnDion  has  increased,  gradually  and  prudently,  from  the  occa- 
sioiul  to  the  monthly,  thence  to  the  including  of  the  greater  feasts, 
next  to  that  of  the  minor  festivals,  until  we  reached,  months  ago,  tKt 
fuU  Mcomre  </  tA«  ChvreK't  promtiem  tn  the  iMeUjf  commmmmon,  and  on 
«Tei7  festiral,  greater  or  lesser ;  and  thu,  too,  by  dedr*  of  nme-testit 
of  ny  amrnvmcants,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  all.  Through  the 
■telity  oSertorj  we  have  discharged  oar  share  of  all  the  Diocesan 
cJiligttiona  opon  na — have  aided  the  Domestic  Committee  well-nigh  to 
iu  beat  of  onr  ftbili^,  and  expect  to  do  yet  more.  Onr  growth  ia 
(low,  as  it  is  generally  in  the  south-west,  but  it  seems  sure.  The 
lactt  pTcn  are  mentioned  not  for  vaiiiglory,  but  aa  evidence  of  onr 
boptf  that  a  better  day  is  at  hand." 


XttbUfns  antr  XqKus. 

Mmonarg  Skt^et  in  Sorth  India,  wUh  Sefertnee*  to  BeeaU  Svenlt, 
By  Mas.  Wxitbreght.      Ixmdon  i  Nisbet.     186S. 

TBcsbook  contains  brief  notices  of  seTeralmiesionaiT  stations  in  North 
Indik,  chiefly  of  those  connected  with  the  Chvreh  Mittumary  Society. 
It  is  written  l>y  the  widow  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  successfal 
MiMioiiaiiea  of  that  Society.  There  are  many  accounts  given  in  it 
■hich  show  tbe  timidity  of  the  rulers  of  India  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  extract  the  foUowing  from  the  Jonmals  of  the  hnsband  of  tbe 

° ' Td Ulvtoste a bw <rf their  diffienltles and dbeonragsmenls  at tUipcriod,  It 
WT  U  mmlkmeA,  that  looii  after  the  location  of  theaa  mintonariM  at  Senmjnir, 
*MlhelBdisn  empire  waa  repodng  tn  perfeet  peaos,  a  religloni  tiact  in  BengalL 
*>mI>  W  Ihere  been  pnbUdied,  wu  brought  to  the  noUce  of  the  OoTernoT'Oenem 
nCoonril;  and  w  great  wh  the  alarm  fell  in  reference  to  this  humleee  little 
"■"are,  Uut  an  order  ma  at  onee  Usued,  that  "  all  lueh  should  be  instantly 
pUwnd  in  and  det(ro;«d  ,■"  and  tliat  none  might  escape  the  search,  Infonnation 
w  dtasinled  from  ttie  anlhori  of  the  tiaot  u  to  the  extent  to  which  loehpnbll- 
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MttoiH  Iwd  baen  dronhted,  thtt  tlie  QoT«ni>>r-0«iietd  ud  bb  Ooondl  "wtU 
Jm  en*bled  to  oouutemot  UmIt  dangeroiu  effect*." 

Ad  order  was  Iheii  Usaed  "  thSiL  the  printing  of  booki  of  uij  kind  wti  (or  tbt 
fttnre  prabibit«d  at  Sersmpar,"  that "  public  preacblng  to  natiTca  ihoold  ook. 
and  ths  circulation  of  all  woika  haviog  a  taDdenejr  to  enconngQ  oonTenion  la  tb 
Chriatiaji  relioioD."  The  umo  OoremmaBt,  at  ihia  hum  time,  proDwited  bj  tmj 
meaiu  Id  their  power  the  atudj  oF  Hinds  liteialare,  Uwa,  ud  relicioB.  "Il 
■owed  to  the  wind,  and  has  re^jed  the  whirlwind."  Hiator;  fomiabea  no  nnlld 
of  a  people  goTeming  a  conqaered  natioD  on  the  principle  of  repadiating  lb  on 
&ith.  The  Tartar,  the  Hobammedan,  the  Portngtiew,  the  Spaniah,  tke  fitciA, 
the  SamM,  the  Dnteh,  aa  they  co&qnend,  aTOWed,  and  m  thej  avowed  ttW  U 
«xtmd,  (lieir  own  reliflon.  They  wen  all  at  leaat  huieat,  thoogh,  it  mmy  b^  aM 
oUterwiie  wholly  defenaible. 

It  remained  for  Protestant  and  Chriatian  England  to  atand  ont  alone,  u  ■ 
OoTemment  intolarant  of  ill  own  reli^on,  and  to  hold  India  a  prtta^  ftr 
luaAmitm,  when  o<»iqiwror  and  oonqnered  ibonld  norer  know  l£«  beadi  <( 
brotbertiMd,  bj  tfaeeTmDathieaandhapMaf  aeonunon  reUgion.' 

Eren  within  the  lail  lew  fsara,  an  order  wm  tranamitl»d  to  India,  ■  thttuf 
■ervant  of  (he  Company  would  be  proscribed  who  ebonld  offer  pecnniaty  aid  k 
conntenanee  to  mbidonB.'  Thanks  to  the  renatMiee  of  a  Chriatian  member  of  the 
Indian  GoTenunenl,  that  order  *m  wna  enforoed.  Carried  into  azaeatioii,  it 
would  hare  proieribad  the  lAwrence*,  the  HaTcIoeka,  and  Uu  Edwardea'a  of  tk 
Mrrice,  and  bereft  oar  empire,  in  ita  time  of  Konlng  need,  of  iU  noM  btnu 
defendeis." — Pp.  28 — 30. 

'  The  following  laKj  Mtisfjr  eome  peraoiu  wbD  ol^t  to  TWiwaonariei 
emplo^ng  thomselvea  in  schools  :— 

"  Bai  De  Bozario,  thongh  In  name  bnt  a  a»te«liii^  has  been  snoeessfbl  tai 
blessed  above  many  ordained  Hiastonariee. 

He  preaches  diligently,  as  far  as  bis  other  doties  permit,  in  the  ttel|^bo«riil 
Tilb^s,  as  well  as  to  liis  natiTO  flock,  and  haa  gathered  in  conrerta.  Hi*  >un 
particular  work  is  the  English  school,  and  the  snperintendenee  of  thive  adosbia 
the  Temacnlar ;  and  la  llus  sphere  he  tas  bam  peculiarly  ■ncoHsfiil,  haTing  sone- 
Umea  liad  three  or  fcor  of  his  papili  in  one  year  declaring  in  bTonr  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  nambera  haTe  sometimes  exceeded  three  hundred,  and  aU  an  ia 
admirable  order,  erincing  a  singular  reapeot  and  affection  fbrtheithnmblvmindnl 
teacher,  and  hia  eight  natire  ChriaUan  asstslaula. 

1  ^>peared  to  eirrt  sa 
influence  oTsr  his  heart  and  oond'acL  Re  was  soon  after  attacked  by  btal  iilnesi, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  hia  heathen  friends,  Ikad  the  eonrage  to  make  an  «■*  es*- 
fession  of  futh,  declaring  his  entire  reliance  on  Jesus,  aodhiadedreforb^tisa; 
but  his  death  prerented  the  accompliabment  of  bis  dedce. 

Another  Interesting  oonreraion  In  connexion  with  this  school  waa  that  of  the 
wife  of  the  head-leacher,  who  had  been  kept  away  from  him  by  her  rdatina  to 
nine  jeara;  auch  is  the  disruption  of  domestic  ties  the  oonvert  in  a  hsatbenlaai 
has  to  bear  I  During  tbasa  nine  long  years  he  made  many  attempts  to  riiit  her, 
bnt  waa  neror  once  allowed  an  interTlew. 

At  leofith  her  father  died,  and  the  mind*  of  others  ao  &r  aoflaned  that  bs  wi* 
permitted  to  see  her  in  the  presence  of  her  friends.  He  spoke  to  her  with  vneh 
Chriatian  wisdom  and  feeling,  propoaing  to  her  to  join  Um.  She  asked  some 
little  time  to  consider  it,  and  in  a  f^  days  made  ap  her  loind  to  fbllev  hli  larHa- 
Uouj  andtohiathankfbljoy,  ahe  wasBsanxiODS  tolearaabontChriaUanityiabe 
was  to  teach  her,  for  liia  pr^era  for  her  liad  brought  a  ^iritual  blea^  ta 
ber  heart. 

She  csune  to  him  ftilt  of  Hindn  prejudices,  bnt  theae  wen  soon  diqiUeed  by 
Chriatian  truth  and  principle;  ahe  rq>id1y  learnt  to  read  the  Bible  in  her  own 
languwe,  and  then  eipreswd  a  wish  t«  be  baptlmd,  net  as  a  men  nominal  pro- 
fessor Ibr  her  husband's  aake,  but  because  she  had  learned  to  kire  her  hoslMd'* 
Saviour."— Pp.  BI~B3. 
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He  fidknrlng  nSen  to  ErighDighitr  :— 

"  He  (Vr.  Haberlin}  Tiiiit«d  TBriona  plMsei  along  the  banlv  of  th«  iiT«ra,  vlth 
vhlcti  the  dutnct  it  lnt«rMet«d,  prcKbed  nmeli  in  tbe  nameroiiB  TjlUges,  founded 
KbooU  in  theiD,  ind  csrried  on  ■plrtt«d  diKOHioiu  with  the  pnndita.  He  tlao 
tuxeeded  in  indndng  eeTeral  indigo  piKoteis  to  establiab  BcbooU  near  tbeir  &u:. 
torics,  ind  tried  to  show  them  how  tAey  might,  under  God,  be  a  great  bleoing  to 
tbc  eonntij.'— P,  IK, 

Thtse  efforts  are  mucli  opposed. 


In  tbe  Eruhnoghur  District,  tliere  are  opwards  of  fire  tbonsand 
Chmtian  snbjeets  of  tbe  Englisti  OoTernment.  Tbe;  seat  the  fol- 
lowing Memwul  to  the  Governor- General,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
aatiD  J : — 

"  'm  mt  soTEUoft^muL  o*  iirou. 

The  humble  sddnn  of  the  Datlre  Chiistiuu,  nwding  in  the  diitriot  of 
Kiuhntgfanr: 

It !(  now  one  hondrcd  yetza  that,  bf  the  Divina  bvoar,  the  illustrions  English 
bite,  in  areiy  wonderful  toanner.  brought  under  their  dominion  and  good  goreni' 
nent  a  great  part  of  the  world,  b;  which  the  poople  of  Bengal  hare  e^jo;^  great 
Kcatitj,  and  liTcd  in  happlneu  and  safety.  The  OoTemment  hare  promulgated 
TBj  bmefidal  Iswi  for  me  pnniahment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  protection  of  the 
poKcable  inbabilanto,  and  by  many  kinds  of  g^fla  and  honoura  bare  manifeeted 
i^it  iSeetion  towarda  IfaeiT  inl^ecta,  mA  rendered  them  llluitrioui ;  the  Tory  i«la- 
tWD  at  which  buMfila  almoat  prodooee  tean, 

Bgt  what  psinfol  oircBmatuieM  hare  now  ariaen,  that  luddenly,  like  thunder. 
Utile  midit  of  tbe  tarritoriea  of  auefa  poweiful  and  reiTJaBt  Englub,  danger  iuu 
thten  1  Alaa  !  their  own  forces  have  revolted,  and  manifeit  treaaon  in  many 
{•lU  of  the  Hononisble  Company'i  lerritoriea;  espedally  do  they  ilay  peraona 
nonceted  with  the  OoTemment  [lU.  royal  peiaona],  with  their  wives  and  children. 
nu>e  bad  newawe  hare  learned  throogh  many  of  the  newspapers,  and  In  the 
tniibU  of  oar  gorsmora  we  arc  tmnbled ;  and  with  troubled  miniU  we  give  oar 
■>Ki>ttaiBa  to  alM«,  that,  in  eaae  any  farther  troubles  should  arise,  we  native  Chria- 
tiui  in  lb«  KrUhnaghnr  dlBtricta,  if  called  on,  will  )>e  ready  to  ud  the  OoverO' 
■iKnl  to  the  Dtmost  of  our  power,  both  by  buUock-garries  and  men,  or  !□  any  other 
*iy  in  wbldi  our  aarTieea  mi^  be  required,  and  that  cbeeifnlly,  and  withont  wages 


1  the  troublee  that  may 

r  illustrious  governors,  Why,  after  m 
_    .  .  permitted  troubles  to  ariie  1    He  doea 

Mbi^  without  a  caas«k  It  may  be,  pertupii,  that  in  the  Honontsble  Company's 
tcriitniea,  there  liaa  been  utne  injastiee  towsrda  the  ryots  permitled  to  oontinue, 
on  rUeh  account  Qod  baa  caused  difficultiee  to  arise. 

'  It  ihanld  be  taken  into  account  that  this  ofibr  was  made  by  poor  labouring- 
f^9\t,  who  UioB  offered  alt  they  had.  A  more  loyal  or  pabioUe  demonstialion 
<«iild  not  have  bean  made. 
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HovercT  tlut  msj  be,  wo  Aii\,  d»y  and  nl^t,  aoDtinne  In  vtsjm  ta  Alatikt; 
6od  that  He  maj  pttrdon  wlutever  U  wrong;  *aA  mtora  tha  rilnMinri  fif  p«aW 
the  eountiy. 

[Signed  b;  vaaj  of  the  natlre  ChriitiMU  nuding  tn  the  KriduMghnr  Dittid] 
28(A  JTay,  18S7.' 

We  r^ret  to  u;  th&t  the  oddreu  of  these  oonreried  Hindni  wu  not  «o  p» 
ei<nul;  reeeired  u  addresae*  preseDtod  from  bodisB  of  nUlToa  atiU  In  u  ■» 
eonreried  BlUe."— Pp.  181— 18S. 

We  will  venture  to  suggest  tbat  if  a  second  edition  of  this  book 
should  be  called  for,  its  v^ue  would  be  iacreoaed  if  the  headings  d 
the  chapters  were  to  indicate  the  localities  referred  to. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs,  Bell  &  Dsld^,  THt  People  in  datrdi: 
Their  HiffhU  and  JhUiei  in  eotmexion  with  the  Poetry  and  Mutie  t^lit 
BwA  of  Common  Prayer,  By  Josiah  Pixtuah,  Chapel  Muler  ud 
Organist  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Colonial,  JForcfgn,  flnD  ^mr  NetDS. 


We  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  the  Right  Bev.  Gecn^ 
Washington  Freeman,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Abkafbas,  in  tbe 
sizty-uinth  year  of  his  age.     The  ^ew  York  Churdhrnan  says  :— 

"  The  field  of  his  episcopal  labours  has  been  one  of  the  mo«t 
important  miBsionarj  spheres  on  our  own  territorj,  and  we  believe  be 
has  discharged  his  very  arduons  and  self-«acriflcing  duties  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  name  and  his  services  cannot  but  be  held  in  gntefol 
remembrance  by  the  Church  throughout  all  time.  He  may  be  ssid, 
indeed,  to  have  planted  our  branch  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  in 
those  South-weatera  wilds  which  were  assigned  him  for  the  exercise 
of  his  episcopal  office.  As  well  as  Arkansas,  it  will  be  remembered 
he  has  had,  as  a  supplementary  charge,  the  partial,  if  not  the  entire 
overnght  of  tbe  Church  in  Texas  tdso.  So  that  few,  if  any  ghT  our 
bishops,  have  had  a  wider  range  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  not 
one  perhaps  has  been  exposed  to  severer  exertions  or  greater 
hardships." 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  was  held 
in  April.  The  most  important  business  which  came  before  it  was  the 
election  of  a  Bishop.  The  Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston  was  duly  elected, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment.  We 
are  truly  ghd  to  hear  this. 
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Tha  Right  Bev.  Alonio  Potter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  PxintKTLTAHU, 
bie  urired  in  KoglAod  in  the  hope  of  reatoring  his  health.  At  the 
IKaceun  Coovocation  on  May  25,  the  Bev.  W,  Besslej  offered  certain 
ieM>1ati<»g  espressire  of  the  Bjmpalhf  of  the  Conrentton  with  their 
belored  Bishop  ia  his  present  weak  state  of  health,  their  high  ippro- 
ciation  of  his  epiBCopd  services,  and  a  heartfelt  hope  that  be  wonld, 
b/  the  hleoaiDg  of  Almighty  God,  be  soon  restored  to  hia  vigour  of 
mud  and  bodj  ;  and  that  they  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  their  earnest 
praters  to  Almighty  God  to  bring  about  speedily  this  most  earnestly 
denred  resulL     The  resolutions  were  unanimoaslj  adopted. 

At  the  same  Convention  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Bowman,  Bector  of 
St  James's  Church,  Lancaster,  Pennsjrlvania,  was  elected  assistant 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  at  the  Meeting  at  the  MansioB 
Hout^  of  the  Society  for  tie  Fropoffation  ef  tht  Ootpd,  that  within  a 
«eek  after  the  advertisement  for  a  Misaionaij  at  the  Pongai,  to 
loccecd  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Leacock,  five  Clergymen  had  offered  them- 
ielves  for  the  poet. 

The  following  paragraph  oeeurs  in  the  speech  delivered  bj  His 
EiceQencj  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  House  of  Aasembljr*  on  Uaroh  10  t — ■ 

"  A  correspond  enca  will  be  laid  before  jou  detailing  the  reason  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  detain  the  King  of  Delhi  in  confinement  in 
British  Kaffraria.  Tou  will  find  from  these  papers  that  this  is  an 
isolated  case,  and  that  no  intention  exiata  of  transportiig  prisonen 
&om  India  to  Her  Miyeaty's  South  AfMcan  poesessions." 


SoGiKTT  TOB  Pbohotuto  Cebibtuk  Ekowlidgb. — Tuodaf, 
Hay  ith,  1858.— The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  Chair.— The 
Stukding  Oommittee  proposed  a  grant  of  1,000^.  towards  the  endow- 
meat  of  the  new  See  (Brisbane)  within  the  present  See  of  Newcastle  ; 
the  uDonnt  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  a  Bishop  shall  have  been  appointed^ 
*Dd  the  remainder  of  the  requisite  sum  raised,  which  was  carried. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  B,  A. 
STmonds,  dated  Madras,  March  27th,  1868  ;— 

"I  observed  with  deep  interest  the  determination  you  had  come  to 
io  jour  Societj,  to  increase  your  efforts  for  India.  Shortly  atter 
I  Kid  yonr  reaolodon,  there  came  the  suggestion  and  overture  from 
Government  in  r^ard  to  the  enlargemMit  of  our  educational  work  in 
Indii,  I  felt  assured  that  we  bad  only  to  make  known  to  you  this 
opening  to  elicit  your  warm  sympathy.  We  must  not  allow  the 
edDtttimal  work  of  Tinnevelly  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
The  GoTemment  is  quite  willing  to  leave  it  in  our  hands — nay  more^ 
it  will  liberally  support  by  grants  in  aid  eveiy  fresh  school  we  set  up. 
Surd;  we  cannot  stay  our  hands  from  sucb  a  work.  I  anticipate 
^wn  you  a  very  corduil  response. 
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VTo  an  all  in  ft  verj  quiet  state  in  liiis  part  of  India.  TrtreDera 
pass  from  Madras  to  the  south  wlthoat  fear  ;  no  rigns  of  mncnneis 
manifest  themselves  nntil  jon  get  qnite  to  the  northern  parts.  It  is, 
however,  quite  possible  that  if  Nana  Sahib  manages  to  get  down  into 
the  Mahrattn  country,  he  will  succeed  In  stirring  up  a  good  manjr  lo 
disaffection. 

I  entertain  not  the  least  donht  hnt  that  the  tronbles  India  has 
£on6  through  will  be  for  great  good.  Much,  however,  nsder  God, 
will  depend  on  the  attitnde  taken  bj  Government,  and  upon  the  Chunk 
showing  itself  equal  to  the  emergency," 

The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  i — 
"  The  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  feel  assured  that  yon  will  pre 
"your  attention  to  a  very  important  communication  which  we  have  just 
ivceived  from  the  Director  of  Public  Instmction  in  the  Madras  Prcsi- 
'deni:^,  conveying  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Richards,  bte 
'Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  for  the  establishment  of  superiv 
schools  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Tinnevelly  province.  A 
copy  of  this  communication  I  am  desired  to  forward  to  yon,  togeOtut 
with  the  resolution  passed  upon  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  venerable 
Society  will  afibrd  such  aid  as  will  enable  the  Committee  to  avd 
4tself  of  the  opening  thus  presented  to  iL 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of  the  educational  work  in 
Tinnevelly,  that  it  has  been  entirely  carried  on  by  the  two  Cbureh 
.Sodeties.  Tlie  Government  has  marked  its  appreciation  of  tbia  work 
by  its  grants  in  aid,  and  it  is  content  to  leave  the  educational  opera- 
tions of  this  district  in  the  same  hands,  interposing  no  further  than  to 
afibrd  help  in  the  way  of  pecaaiary  grants.  It  forbears  to  set  np  any 
schools  of  its  own  in  the  province,  until  the  societies  intimate  tbdr 
inability  to  supply  the  educational  wants  thereof ;  but  should  they  be 
prevented  by  want  of  funds  or  men  from  meeting  its  requirements,  the 
.Government  will  feel  itself  constrained  to  step  in  and  establish  schocdi 
in  the  larger  towns.  You  are  aware  tliat  the  Government  schools  do 
not  admit  the  Bible,  and  you  will  therefore  fully  appreciate  the  Com- 
mittee's anxious  desire  to  retain  under  the  maneeement  of  the  Church 
Societies  the  educations!  work  of  Tinnevelly,  But  fully  occupied  is 
the  funds  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  are,  the  C«b- 
mittee  feel  it  would  be  neither  possible  nor  expedient  for  them  to 
attempt  to  set  on  foot  additional  schools  in  Tinnevelly.  They  bars 
neither  the  men  nor  the  money  adequate  for  the  purpose.  Adverting, 
however,  to  the  desire  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  Society  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  its  work  in  India,  the  Committee  commend  la 

Sur  earnest  consideration  ibe  commnnicatioD  received  &on  tbs 
rector  of  Public  Instruction,  and  they  feel  assured  that  what  tbe 
venerable  Society  can  do,  it  will  do,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  tbs 
educational  operations  of  the  Tinnevelly  District  as  the  work  of  tbs 
Church ;  and,  by  enabling  us  to  enlarge  that  work,  to  preelnds  sU 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  secular  schools  by  Government 
It  is  right  that  I  should  meution-  that  we  have  also  addressed  the 
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harpamed  Stoietjf  Jar  &e  Propagation  of  tAe  Gotpd  in  Foreign 
Parit  on  tbe  suae  auligect,  and  we  eotertaia  a  strong  hope  thnt  b^  n. 
joint  effivt  f^  the  two  Societies  such  lid  may  be  afforded  a*  will  secure 
tlw  deund  object.  X  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

A.  B.  SmOHiM,  Secretaiy. 
To  the  Ber.  T.  B.  Marraj,  SecrelaTj,  Sk." 

From  A.  J,  Arhuthnot,  Esq.,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the 
Secretar/  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prvpagation  of  the  Gotpel: — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  jon  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Rer.  J.  Richards,  l&te  Inspector  of  Schools,  suggeEtiog  that  the 
uiention  of  the  Missionarj  Societies  by  which  the  business  of  educa- 
tion in  Tinnevelly  is  at  present  carried  on,  should  be  drawn  to  the 
Ktnt  of  Bchoolfl  in  which  the  secular  instruction  imparted  should 
coiTespond  with  that  designed  for  the  Gavemment  Talook  schoola  in 
Mveril  of  (he  large  towns  in  that  district." 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  J.  Bichards,  late  Inspector 
of  Scboola,  to  the  Director  <rf  Public  InatructioD,  dated  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1857  :— 

"  Ton  will  observe  that  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  open  Talook 
Khocis  in  Tinnerell;.  With  regard  to  this  matter,  I  bare  acted  from 
tbe  feelinv  (hat,  if  the  great  Missionarj  Societies  were  prepared 
adeqostely  to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  this  province,  it  would 
be  for  the  inter^ts  of  tbe  Grovemment  to  leave  them  in  possession  of 
ttie  field.  There  are,  however,  several  targe  towns,  e.  g.  Tricben- 
dnor,  Strnvygoodum,  Virdaputty,  &c.,  where  schools  of  the  grade 
of  tbe  Talook  schools  ought  immediately  to  be  established.  I  have 
pointed  them  oot  to 'one  or  two  of  the  leading  Missionaries  of 
itte  ChnrxA  Mittionary  Society,  who  promised  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  meet  tbe  demiinil.  If  they  fail,  it  will  then,  I  think, 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  ap.  I  venture  to  - 
inggest  that  the  attention  of  the  Missionary  Societies  should  be  drawn 
to  ihii  point." 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee, 
4ted  the  16tb  March,  1858  :— 

"  Resolved — I,  The  Committee  fully  rect^nise  the  imp<vtaiice  of 
the  ingestion  communicated  to  them  by  the  Director  of  Public 
InitructiiM ;  and  frith  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  tbe  Inatrpo- 
tihd  Society  fir  tie  Propagation  of  the  Cfo»pet  in  Foreign  Pari*  and 
t)>e  Society  for  Promoting  ChriUian  FnowUdge  on  the  enlargement 
*t  th«r  efforts  for  India,  resolve  that  a  communication  be  opened  with 
both  these  paruit  Societies  in  order  to  ascertain  what  aid  they  wotild 
pn  towards  the  establishment  of  superior  schools  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Tinnevelly  province. 

'Hilt  this  reeolation  be  communicated  to  the  Director  of  Fablio 
injUnclion," 
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Tin  Secretaries  stated,  that  the  Standing  Oommittee  had  anlgned 
fiOCU.  for  good  BchooU  in  the  prinoipal  towns  of  TinneTeliy,  beiag  ■ 
portion  of  the  2000^.  voted  in  Fefaruaiy  last. 

Two  memorials  for  aid  in  the  completion  of  churches  in  tlie  dioceie 
of  Toronto  were  read  ;  one  from  West  Gwillimbnry,  the  other  fna 
Oeorgina. 

The  Board  granted  20Z.  in  the  former,  and  102.  in  the  latter  cue. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Crraham's  Town,  rrqaesting 
a  further  grant  towards  the  establishment  of  Chapel  Schools.  Tbe 
Mission  House  at  St.  Mark's  hod  lately  been  deetro^red  by  fire. 

He  also  forwarded  a  request  from  the  Bev.  W.  Meaden,  foi  aid  in 
erection  of  a  church  at  the  Winterbet^. 

The  Board  granted  an  additional  sum  of  125^  towards  Chspd 
Schools,  and  30i,  towards  the  church  in  the  Winterberg. 

The  Appeal  for  India  (which  was  stitched  into  our  last  number)  wu 
laid  before  the  meeting. 

TuMUty,  Jane  Ut,  1858. — The  Bishop  of  Fbedebictoh  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  dated 
Bayswater,  May  7th,  1858,  was  read  to  the  meetiag  : — 

"  I  venture  to  bring  the  following  circnmBtances  under  the  iwtiM 
of  the  Society  far  Promoting  O&ritticm  KtuMledge. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  Sir  G.  Grey  and  of  myself  to 
eeUUish  at  Cape  Town,  the  chief  seat  of  our  civiliaation  in  ^rica,sn 
institution  wherein  we  might  receive  the  sons  of  chiefs,  and  otben, 
from  all  parts  of  Africa,  with  a  view,  first,  to  their  own  instructioQ  in 
the  Christian  faith  ;  and  then,  if  it  please  God,  to  the  sendiag  them 
back  as  religions  instructors  to  their  own  tribes  and  races.  Tbe 
importance  of  founding  such  on  institution  can  hardly  be  oremted. 
It  is  hopeless  to  think  that  we  csn  erer  send  out  European  Miuioo- 
aries  in  sufficient  numbers  to  evangelise  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  within  our  reach.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  be  done  through  the  agency  of  the  natives 
themselves.  1  had  not  intended  to  bave  attempted  the  founditioo  of 
auch  an  institution  now,  with  so  many  other  works  on  my  hands,  for 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  obtain  funds  ;  but  our 
good  governor.  Sir  G.  Grey,  has  made  it  necessary  that  I  should 
bestir  myself,  he  having,  in  the  present  break-up  of  the  Kafir  nation, 
brought  down  with  hini  from  the  frontier  forty  sons  of  chiefs  or  their 
counsellors,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  sent  them  to  my  emptf 
house.  I  am  now,  therefore,  through  means  of  the  Society  for  At 
Propagation  of  the  Ootpel,  and  the  public  generally,  endesTooring  V> 
raise  funds  to  justify  my  sending  out  as  speedily  as  possible  a  principal 
and  a  mechanic  schoolmaster  ;  and  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  Sociaf 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  assistance  towards  the  pll^ 
chase  or  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  These  will,  I  need  sctnx 
aay,  be  costly,  as  they  are  to  be  in  Cape  Town,— how  costly  yon  way 
judge  from  the  fact  (^  the  Deui  urging  the  purchase  of  boilding^ 
which  could  not  be  bad,  I  suppose,  for  less  than  40002. 
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'  Towds  this  wcric  I  have  not  aa  jet  obtmined  ft  eiDgle'shilling.i 
Fc*  ■  work  of  &  purely  misnonaiy  character  I  can  loc^  for  little  or 
DO  sopport  from  the  coloniata.  Thtty  Are  few,  poor,  engaged  to 
tlie  extant  of  their  power  in  providing  for  their  own  means  of  grace, 
and  more  inclined  to  do  what  thej  can  for  the  Malays  and  Hotteatols 
aroand  them,  than  for  works  which  do  not  sppew  to  have  auch 
strong  cluma  upon  them  aa  those  in  their  more  immediate  neigh- 
bonrttood." 

The  Standing  Committee  has  given  notice  that  at  the  Meeting  on 
Toesday,  July  6tfa,  they  would  propose  that  the  sum  of  500/.  be  voted 
towards  this  object. 

The  Rev.  L.  Poynder,  in  a  letter  dated  Palace,  Delhi,  9tb  April, 
1658,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"I  have  recently  been  appointed  Chaplain  of  Delhi,  and  arrived 
here  on  the  2nd,  and  have  a  room  in  the  Palace,  which  b  an  enormous 
place — a  city  in  itself.  I  dine  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  by 
poor  Kr.  Jennings,  and  where  he  and  his  daughter  were  murdered. 
The  church  is  b«ng  put  into  substantial  repair,  so  I  suppose  the  days 
of  Delhi  are  not  yet  numbered.  Whether,  however,  they  are,  or  not ; 
and  whether  this  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  a  station  for  European 
troops  or  not,  will  not  infiuence  the  request  I  have  to  make  you,  as 
in  cue  all  continues  well,  and  the  church  here  should  not  be  used, 
the  booka  I  am  about  to  ask  for  can  be  then  made  over  to  some  o&er 
church. 

I  I  ask  now  for  a  handsome  Bible  and  Prayer-book  for  reading- 
de^  and  two  Communion  Table  Service  Books,  for  the  church  here. 
The  only  book  almost  I  possess  in  the  world  is  a  small-sized  Bible 
uid  Prxyer-book  bound  np  together,  too  small  for  use  in  the  reading- 
desk,  and  Captain  Nicoll,  the  Brigade  Major,  has  lent  us  one  of  larger 
dimeosiona.  But  I  ehonld  be  glad  of  a  set  of  booka,  bound,  if  yoa 
[deaae,  in  Bnsaia  leather,  soch  as  yon  were  kind  enough  to  get 
for  oar  Bareilly  church — now,  of  course,  destroyed  with  the  whole  of 
my  Lbrary." 

The  Board  granted  books  for  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  in 
Delhi  Church  ;  and,  beaidea  these,  books  to  the  value  of  102^ 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay,  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta 
Diocesan  Committee,  dated  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  March  22, 
I8j8,  euclosing  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee's  previous 
quarterly  meeting.  It  appears  that  increased  exertions  have  lately 
been  made  by  the  Calcutta  C«mmittee  in  the  cause  of  the  Sodety, 
especially  in  the  supply  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  books  and  tracts 
an  the  Society's  List,  to  the  English  population,  and  towards  providing 
snitahle  works  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  both  for  the 
native  Christian  congregations  and  for  the  Musaalmans  and  Hindoos. 
Dr.  Kay  added,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Hisaionary  of  the  OhurcA 
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J/wnonory  Sod^  M  Beiutre^  k  person  leverad  for  his  pietf.  tad 
diBtJogaialted  for  his  knowledge  of  Hindoo  my»  of  diinkiD|^  ■■icwliin 
good  KDM,  and  MqiuintaDce  with  the  Ven»cnlan^  Iwd  written  to  wk 
tbe  CoDunittee  to  puUioh  a.  book  whidi  be  had  oompoMd  eapeciallj  for 
the  Hindooa  «t  the  present  criais.  The  Celontia  ConuuiUee  have  tbe 
sulgect  under  coaaideration.  i 

The  Standing  Committee  have  left  the  matter  to  the  diientioB  of 
the  Committee  at  Calcutta.  The  Secretariea  bad  aome  time  aiaoe 
communicated  to  that  branch  an  ontiine  of  the  Sooietj'a  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  India. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Biahop  of  Sierra  Leone,  dated  Marcli  ' 
29,  18G6,  informing  the  Society  of  the  great  want  »£  Bibles,  Frajn- 
books,  and  books  and  tracts  in  his  diocese,  as  well  as  of  poblicatiooi 
for  schools,  includiog  illustrated  sheets  and  picture-hooka  for  children. 
Tbe  Secretaries  stated  that  the  Bishop  had  mentioned  generallj  hij 
wants  in  these  respects  before  he  left  England  for  Sierra  Leone,  and 
that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  transmit  a  list  of  such  works  as  seemed 
needruL 

The  Board  agreed  to  send  to  the  Biahop  tbe  publicadons  reqaire^ 
to  the  value  of  50/. 

It  appeared  b;  a  statement,  signed  and  forwarded  bj  Wm.  Camp* 
bell,  Eaq.,  Her  Majesty's  Mce-Consul  for  Memel,  that  the  British 
BubjecU  resident  in  that  town  are  desirous  of  erecting  and  establishing 
a  church,  and  obttuniog  the  services  of  a  clergyman  there.  Kearl/ 
3,000  British,  coiroectel  with  the  maritime  interests  of  this  countiy, 
are  said  annually  to  visit  the  port  of  Alemel.  Tbe  British  reaidenu 
are  unable  of  themselves  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  tbe 
erection  of  a  church  and  parsonage,  the  cost  of  wbtch  will  amount  lo 
about  2,2501. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  appeal,  dated  Lonctoii, 
June  1,  1858: — 

"  The  Magistrates  of  Uemel  have  promised  a  site  for  the  church. 
His  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  thdr 
Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  William  of 
Pruasia,  feeling  for  tbe  destitute  spiritual  condition  of  ao  many  tboo- 
sand  English  sailors,  who  annually  frequent  tbe  port  of  Mem^  have^ 
with  tbeir  accustomed  kindneaa,  sent  their  contributiona  towards  the 
erection  of  tbe  church.  Tbe  proposal  baa  been  made  known  in 
London,  and  the  Arcbbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Londoo 
have  signified  their  apprctntion  by  kindly  contributing  to  the  fond. 
In  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  there  were  no  fewer  than  400  British 
seamen  in  tbe  port  of  Memel  at  one  time,  without  any  ProtSBtaat 
place  of  worship  to  which  they  could  resort." 

The  sum  of  301.  was  granted. 


SocnTT  TOB  Tfflt  Propagatiow  o»  ths  GoapKL. — Fridajr,  Jvme  1 8. 
—The  Bishop  of  OxvoiD  in  the  ohi^r. — Tbe  Treasurers'  B^ort  was 
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Ktd.  It  waa  rtated  tfast  the  India  Fond  to  Ae  eixl  of  Uttj  unotuited 
10  H.7»~(ML  X  Mter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Toronlo,  thuiking 
tbe  Sociel7  for  the  gnnt  of  IQQOi.  for  the  endowmeot  of  th«  proposed 
DioceM  of  Kingaton.  A  canvasa  bud  been  made  through  the  greater 
pvt  oT  the  diocese,  and  the  sum  of  600iU.  was  collectei),  which,  added 
10  the  JKKML  sterling  granted  by  tbe  Soeietp  for  Promoting  CArittiaH 
Kiunele^t,  and  the  gram  of  this  tjociety,  made  the  amount  in  colonial 
eancDcj,  7,860/.  leftvi  tiff  2,940^  to  make  up  thn  sumuf  I  O.OOCU.  required 
(oi  tbe  endwwment.  Hu  aeked  that  the  lOOCU.  miglit  be  paid  at  once, 
uit  would  bear  S  per  cent,  interest  in  the  colony,  which  wa^  granted. 
I'be  Bishop  stated  that  the  Synod  of  the  diocese  would  be  held  June 
lOdi.  A  resolution  waa  passed  to  authorise  the  opening  of  a  special 
fend  with  a  view  to  promote  endowments  in  tbe  colonies  ;  and  it  was 
ifreed  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  contributions  made  on  the  spot 
«)ionU  be  granted  from  this  fund.  Grants  were  maile  for  the  support 
of  Clergymen  in  pari  shea  in  the  diocesesof  Quebec  and  Newfoundland, 
wi  the  condition  that  an  annual  collection  should  be  made  in  each  for 
Hwendowmentof  the  Church,  and  that  it  waa  understood  that  where  a 
V*noiuge  did  not  exist,  one  should  be  butlt  during  tbe  three  years 
f«r  which  ihe  grant  was  made.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of 
Kittl  respecting  Dr.  Mann,  bow  head  of  the  Bishop's  College  at  £kn- 
(ujwi,  aod  Mr.  Fursell,  a  printer,  trho  had  gone  out  at  the  Bishop's 
■BTiitiion.  The  Bishop  asked  for  the  expense  of  their  passage 
The  Society  is  unable  to  do  this  by  Rule  16,  but  makes  a  grant  of 
'OCV.  towards  reimbursing  tbe  Bishop  the  expends  of  their  journey, 
■BJ  panage-mcney  was  granted  to  the  Clergymen  going  to  Natal 
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GospiL. — On  Tuesday  aflemuon,  June  Iff,  the  Anniversary  was  held  at 
Sl-Paul's  Cathedral.  The  sermon  wns  prenched  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Derry, 
^m  Dent.  i*.  7,  6.  In  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  usual  mee^ 
"tg  «f  Kcretaries  took  place  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  when  it  waa 
nnflniiQMisly  ngreed  that  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  Missions  in 
'oiit,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  present  nomber  of  bislioprics  is 

On  Thnraday,  the  !7th,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Minsion  House,  Sir  R.  W.  Cahdem,  the  Lord  Ma>or,  in  the  chair.  The 
%pti»ii  Hall  was  quite  full.  After  prayera  had  been  offered,  a 
"fft  was  read  by  the  Ber.  J.  V.  Povnh. 

"Tlie  Lord  Mator  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  occupying  the 
"^T.  England  had  more  colonies  than  any  other  nation.  If  the  Church 
"^  EngUnd  did  not  do  her  duty  in  teaching  religion  to  these  coloDies,  the 
^'^  would  be  undertaken  by  societies  not  of  our  Church.  We  seek  to 
wi«d  the  Gospel,  as  Church  of  England  men,  acconling  to  the  faith  and 
"t  Sijcipline  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  This  Society  was  the  first- 
ttUUidied  missionary  society  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  did  not  know 
■■wt  woold  now  be  the  religious  state  of  our  colonies  without  the  aid 
'^^Tti  from  it     The  I^ord  Mayor  then  referred  to  the  Epiaoopal 
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Church  in  the  United  States,  which  owed  ita  origin  to  the  Uboun  oT 
the  HisaionerieB  sent  by  this  Society. 

ThesRise  resotutions  were  proposed  as  at  the  meeting  inSt  Jtmes'i 
Hall,  on  May  14tii,  whicii  are  to  be  found  in  our  laat  Number, 
page  233. 

The  fiiahop  of  LowDOir,  in  moving  the  flrat  resolution,  said  that  ht 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  so  doing  ;  for  he  could  not  help  fwling 
that  example  was  better  than  precept,  and  that  in  great  misiiunTy 
meetings  those  persons  had  most  right  to  address  them  on  bocIi  i 
subject  who  had  themselves  made  great  personal  sacrifices  in  the 
missionary  cause.  We  now  desiderate  tlie  presence  of  those  who  w«rt 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  those  countries  spolien  of  in  tlie  reso- 
lution— not  only  becnuse  their  example  and  presence  would  call  forth 
the  sympathy  of  the  meeting,  but  al^)  because  their  practical  acquiint- 
ance  with  details  would  give  greater  power  to  their  words  than  thil 
acquaintance  which  can  be  formed  by  those  who  live  quietly  sc  ■  ' 
distance.  He  would,  then,  rather  spe^  of  the  claima  of  ihe  Societr 
on  the  public  than  of  the  particular  field  of  its  exertions.  There 
are  many  efforts  in  the  missionary  c&use  now  made  in  th« 
country  ;  but  it  was  hia  own  deliberate  conviction  that  there  was  no 
society  which,  from  the  character  of  its  constitution,  was  so  interwoTM 
with  the  Church  of  England.  In  looking  at  the  list  of  preachi-rs  il 
the  Anniversaries  of  the  Society  from  1702  to  1857,  there  wai  ilmwl 
every  name  which  was  venerated  in  the  annala  of  our  £piscopKC. 
There  were  Burnet,  Beveridge,  Butler,  Seeker,  Warbanon.  Th'ii 
showed  how  completely  the  Society  was  identified  with  the  Chunli. 
It  was  not  the  society  of  a  party.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the 
Church  if  ever  her  missionary  exertions  should  be  conducted  in  any 
other  than  the  wide  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  Church.  In 
lands  where  the  ditference  was  between  the  worshippers  of  devils  and 
the  worshippers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  the  party  distinctions  which 
seem  so  important  hera  are  of  utter  insignificance.  The  Society  will 
most  prosper  when  it  does  not  seek  to  advance  party  objects,  but 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Bishop  then  referred  to  the 
American  Church,  a  representative  of  which  (Bishop  Potter  of  Penn- 
sylvania) had  arrived  in  England  in  search  of  health,  which,  he  trufled, 
would  be  completely  restored  to  him.  In  referring  to  the 'great 
excitement  which  had  been  lately  raised  with  regard  to  missionary 
work,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  followed  by  that  deep 
feeling  which  always  sncceeds  wholesome  excitement,  sad  that  «e 
should  be  determinKi  to  take  advantage  of  the  openings  which  God 
had  made  for  Christianity  in  lale  years.  He  said  that  those  persons 
to  whom  power  was  entrusted  should,  in  their  private  capacity  as 
Christian  men,  work  for  that  cause  which,  as  Christians,  they  must 
have  at  heart  In  speaking  of  the  strange  changes  that  had  lately 
taken  place,  he  said,  to  whatever  secondary  causes  they  may  be 
traced,  we  must  never  forget  that  all  things  are  ordered  by  the 'Great 
Krst  Cause.  There  was  now  a  great  upheaving  in  the  East,  and 
a  grettt  uoesaineas  in  Europe,  as  if  the  form  of  society  here  might  once 
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more  be  cliaoged  ;  and  it  was  ■  utisfaction  to  rest  on  Him  in  wbon 
*e  ire  atTe,  uid  to  look  forward  witii  faith  to  the  time  when  tha 
kingdom  oT  the  Lord  sh&ll  be  exalted  above  all  other  kingdoms.  The 
Bishop  expressed  a  hope  that  the  impressions  which  had  been  made 
tliid  jear  would  not  be  allowed  lo  pass  from  our  mindj.  God  deals 
wiih  nations  aa  with  indiviilDBlB,  and  He  now  calls  on  us  to  spread 
SU  gospel  thronghoat  the  world.  He  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  Citl- 
ruita,  who  had  once  been  employed  in  a  warehouse.  He  said  there 
»ere  many  yonng  men  now  in  our  warehouses  who  might  be  induced 
lo  oStfr  themselvea  as  MiKsionaries. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxronn  said  that  the  resolution  (which  he  seconded) 
puiiiiinl  to  God's  providential  dealings  by  which  He  was  cul  ing  us  to 
renewed  and  increased  effbrta  in  missionary  work.  He  could  only  fay 
1  few  words,  na  he  was  called  away  by  other  duties  in  another  place. 
Hevould  say  nothing  concerning  the  settlements  adjacent  to  India 
tmi  China,  for  a  good  reason,  for  there  was  a  man  present  who  had 
been  the  most  active  agent  in  the  chief  movement  in  those  parts,  one 
viiu  makes  history,  and  who  to-day  would  narrate  history — one  who 
bia  stood  alone  among  many  enemies,  and  yet  has  not  been  alone, 
I)K:iDse  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers  was  with  him.  He  would  say 
I'ui  little  of  China,  for  we  know  hot  little  ;  still  we  can  forecast  what 
niu^t  be  the  event  of  the  present  proceedings — the  special  ezclusive- 
nvM  of  that  country  must  be  shakcp.  There  is  a  vast  moral  and 
P'lliiical  convulsion  going  on  there,  and  we  must  stand  by  and  wait 
aod  see  what  God  will  do  with  that  land.  When  God  shakes  the 
earth,  at  the  same  time  He  puts  forth  His  healing  power,  and  thus 
«orI(B  for  the  regeneration  of  the  earth.  God  had  shoken  our 
rtrong  dominion  in  India,  and  thus  He  calls  on  us  to  recognise 
iLis  dominion  as  a  trust  for  His  service,  and  not  a  gift  for  our 
DKD  aggrandizement.  We  should  now  be  stirred  up  to  greater 
cfurig,  for  God  has  shown  that  He  can  remove  the  trust  so  long 
f'pofed  in  UB.  The  Bishop  spoke  of  the  evil  example  of  Englishmen 
in  India  in  former  times.  He  then  spoke  of  the  heroic  endurance,  the 
Chri'lian  graces  wbicli  had  lately  been  manifested,  and  said  that,  per- 
bip.3,  they  were  the  only  means  of  removing  the  impression  which  the 
^irkedness  of  former  days  bad  made.  All  missionary  teaching  had 
l>eetTM'eakenedincalcu1ably,  because  the  chief  argument  of  the  power  of 
tKegospel,  the  holy  lives  of  Cbristisnroen,  hadbeen  wanting.  One  lesson 
"e  should  learn  from  the  chastisement  with  which  God  has  visited  us 
H  to  impress  the  mark  of  the  Christian  character  on  every  one  sent  to 
Ibit  Itad.  For  there  Christian  men  and  Christian  women  have  been 
eiposed  to  aacb  mighty  trials  of  Christian  character,  that  we  must  not 
*^nd  them  withont  the  neeessary  means  to  maintain  the  life  of  God  in 
ibeir  hearts.  'Wherever  our  soldiers  and  civilians  are  there  should  be 
ibe  means  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  Christian  character.  We 
naj  b«  thankful  that  of  late  years  there  have  been  high  examples  of 
Chrisiian  graces  in  India;  but  for  many  yearsof  our  early  occupation 
<i  that  laud  this  was  not  the  ordinary  character  of  the  Knglish.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  tiiey  lef^  their  religion  at  the  Cape  as  they  went 
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out,  and  forgot  to  take  it  up  again  when  thej  retarned.  There  vtii 
deep  moral  ia  such  sajinga  as  thid.  WItat  mu^t  bare  been  the  f£«x 
of  the  reprtisentuiion  ef  Clirieiiaaity  presented  by  tbe  English  in  India? 
It  must  hnve  stumped  on  ilie  suuls  of  the  heathen  nativra  the  impro- 
eion  that  Christianity  did  not  make  men  better  than  their  own  super- 
stitionf.  He  saw  ibe  Kngliabman  awenring,  and  covetous,  and  lustful, 
and  drinking,  and  utiju-^t,  and  vindictive  ;  and  when  the  CbridiMi 
missionary  came  to  bim,  bi.s  heart  was  built  up  against  the  truth  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  Clii'iHtiana.  One  or  two  such  men  anpreadKd 
the  sermona  and  unlived  ihe  lives  of  the  JUii^ionary.  Our  prrteat 
deep  ufflictioDS  are  God's  instruments  in  Uiidoing  wbnt  our  sins  bars 
4one.  The  u»:nes  of  Buffering  which  have  been  witnessed  in  Jadii 
have  sliown  before  the  fuce  of  tlie  heathen  what,  after  all,  the  strengtk 
of  Christian  faith  ia.  The  Biiihop  then  referred  to  the  story  of  yoai^ 
Cheek,  whose  last  words,  as  be  fell,  had  administered  strength  la 
bis  brother's  soul.  How  would  any  heathen  mun  be  afiected  wba 
saw  that  incident  ?  It  wouM  have  more  effect  than  a  thoDsaod 
sermons.  There  were  many  such  deeds  of  heroic  virtue^  and,  pe^ 
haps,  only  by  such  baptism  of  blood  could  the  evil  uf  former  Engli^ 
examples  be  done  awuy,  and  the  healli<.-n  be  nade  to  learn  the 
reality  of  our  faith.  Kever  bad  any  mighty  works  been  done  except 
through  suffering,  and  it  was  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  that  the  troth 
was  spread.  We  had  now  a  call  to  send  at  this  very  moment  tke 
preachers  of  that  faith  whii;h  had  been  so  wonderfully  exhibited. 

Resolution  II.  was  moved  by  Sir  Jaues  Bbooke,  Ilajab  of  Sariwak. 
Be  said  that  a  great  debt  was  due  from  us  to  Soutli  Alrica,  the  nativ«s 
of  which  hod  been  oppressed  and  enslaved  for  a  course  of  years.  A 
new  influence  was  now  shedding  its  light  over  Africa.  It  is  easy  to 
convert  one  who  had  no  religion  in  comparison  with  one  who  was  led 
by  B  false  light  In  India  there  was  the  Mahometan  and  the  Hiodoo  ; 
in  China  there  was  the  Buddhist ;  but  in  Africa  there  was  little  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  truth,  and  there  was  a  people  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  religious  impressions.  Let  us  endeavour  to  repair  tbe 
wrong  we  have  done,  and  to  acknowledge  that  our  dominion  is  a  trut 
which  we  hold  from  God  for  the  advantage  (^  the  natives.  Sir  Jimei 
then  referred  (o  hie  own  position  in  Borneo  to  which  attention  had 
been  drawn  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  said  that  he  had  asrer 
regretted  the  life  he  had  chosen,  and  if  he  had  been  swallowed  np  in 
the  convulsions  which  had  lately  t:iken  place,  he  believed  it  wonid 
have  been  with  perfect  resignation.  He  had  opportunities  of  wilnesf- 
ing  the  courage  of  English  women  in  the  hour  of  triaL  He  spoke  of 
a  young  lady,  a  bride,  who  had  been  cut  down  and  was  welterii^  in 
her  blood,  who  was  exposed  to  every  cruelty,  but  who  bore  long  huors 
of  suffering  without  murmur  and  complaint,  and  who,  when  at  \iMl 
rencued,  was  calm  and  Belf-posBessed.  He  had  seen,  too,  tbe  family 
of  the  excellent  I^ishop  of  Labuan  expecting  a  cruel  death,  wilb 
patience,  and  geutieuess,  and  resignation  ;  and  such  examplei  bad 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  India. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  J.  G.  HvBiuaD,  £kq.     He  cud 
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tliit  within  ■  w«ek  of  the  appeamnce  of  tlie  Advertisement  fur  a  Ui»> 
tinntuy  for  the  Pongu,  to  auccaed  llr.  Leacock,  five  clei^men  had 
od'cred  themselvM. 

BtMoIution  IIL  waa  mored  bj  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  said 
thiE  when  there  were  two  mi»MODary  eocietius — unless  one  of  them 
*ai  a  snrpluiage — there  muiit  be  some  distiDction  between  their 
modea  of  working  ;  that  each  would  have  its  peculiar  advanlages,  and 
i»  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  main  prinuiple  of  tliia  Societ}'  is,  that 
it  applies  equally  to  our  colonists  aai)  10  the  heathen  in  our  dominiong, 
liiougbio  practice  its  labours  have  been  chiefly  confiiitd  to  the  main- 
leaaoce  of  tlie  Church  in  our  colonies.  It  wss  ordained  by  Providence 
liiat  when  this  Society  was  establiahed;  tiie  grunt  movement  of  coloni- 
ution  commenced.  This,  therefore,  was  tlie  first  work  of  the  Society. 
Bui  Btill  its  primary  aim  was  tlie  conversion  of  the  heathen.  It«  first 
tvu  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Indians  in  North  Ameiica.  One 
olijectof  the  founders  was  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  then  colled 
tlie  Grentoos.  Anotlier  distinctive  principle  of  the  Socii-ty  was  to 
work  according  to  the  principles  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  Colonial  Episcopacy 
oflat^and  wherever  a  bishop  is  estnUishe^,  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Suciety  are  under  his  entire  charge  and  superintendence,  and  are  siib- 
ordinated  to  his  direction  and  control.  The  Society  exercises  the 
greatest  care  in  the  choice  of  the  Missionaries.  The  Bishop  then  spoke 
uf  the  anxiety  and  care  displayed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  He 
did  that  tliB  object  of  the  Society  was  rather  to  plant  churches  than 
to  muntain  inisnons.  Speaking  of  India,  he  said,  that  our  empire 
iliere  is  not  to  be  maintained  by  ignoring  our  faith.  He  said  that  we 
need  more  help  from  the  laity — that  a  very  great  number  of  the 
ekrjy  support  the  Society  even  beyond  their  power  j  but  that  en 
immense  mass  of  the  laity  did'oot  contribute  of  thdr  means  for  the 
tapport  of  missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.Gdsney,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said  that  he  felt 
out  of  place  tiiere.  The  whole  body  of  merchants  was  unrepresented : 
vilh  the  exception  of  Ur.  Hubbard  there  was  no  one  at  the  table 
uonnected  with  the  City.  He  would  be  glsd  to  hear  from  some  other 
merchant  a  speech — only  one  quarter  as  earnest,  one  quarter  as  Chris- 
liin  IS  Mr.  Hubbard's.  Mr.  Gurney  spoke  very  eloquently  of  the 
importance  of  planting  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  and  giving  them  a 
Ttligioui  character  from  the  beginning.  The  rough  fellow,  the  prodigal 
uid  such-like,  often  go  to  our  colonies,  and  if  we  leave  tliem  without 
religions  teaching — if  we  do  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  serving  our 
Iiord  and  Master,  we  fall  in  our  first  duty.  Not  aiuch  more  could  be 
done  by  the  clergy ;  the  laity  must  come  forward.  They  must  not  talk 
kbout  charity,  and  then  do  nothing.  He  referred  to  a  sermon  he  had 
preached  some  time  before,  at  St  Marylebone,  in  which  he  gave  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  lists  of  certain  charitable  associations. 
Tbe  Additional  Curates'  Society  had  an  income  of  16,0001.,  of  which 
10001.,  one  sixteenth,  waa  contributed  by  the  bishops  alone.  The 
Chnicfa  Paaloral-Aid  Society  waa  supported  bjr  clergy  and  laity  ia 
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equal  nninbers  ;  but  theeontributioixof  the  former  were  iDtmenvnbljr 
greater  than  those  of  the  Uiter.  Now,  it  ebould  be  remembered  ttul 
the  laity  were  more  numerous  than  tlie  clergj.  He  bad  alao  exBDiin«d 
the  list  of  fnbscribers  to  St.  Mark's  Hoepital  in  Faddington.  Now  ht 
had  lived  during  seventeen  jears  of  his  ministrj  in  the  coantry, 
and  for  tbe  last  ten  jeiira  in  London.  In  the  former  he  foam) 
that  whenever  a  person  held  and  rosintained  tbe  position  of  a  coaDtrj 
gentleman,  it  was  a  repraach  if  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Cunnij 
Infirmarj',  and  it  was  a  subject  of  conversation  and  remark  among  tbs 
tradesmen,  who  subscribed  themselves,  as  well  as  amongst  those  of  i 
higher  cIhss.  In  his  own  neighbourhood  there  were  houses  vsijin; 
in  rent  frou)  100/.  to  6001.— in  Westbourne  Terrace,  in  Hjde  Firk 
Square,  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  in  Oxford  and  Cunibridge  Squares,— 
and  lie  had  gone  through  the  lisis  carefully,  and  the  highest  propottioa 
of  these  places  gave  one  in  three  ns  a  sabscriber,  and  the  lowest  ok 
in  ten  ;  and  yet  he  who  did  not  subscribe  had  his  carriages  and  foot- 
uicn,  and  the  box  at  the  Opera,  and  he  attended  concerts  and  d 
meetings  which  the  fashionable  world  frequented,  because,  if  he  did 
not,  hie  worldly  friends  would  be  sure  to  inquire  the  cause  of  hii 
absence  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  subscription  to  a  hospital,  no  one  knew 
or  cared  whether  he  subscribed  or  not. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  was  proposed  by  the  Dem 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  seconded  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Chichester. 


Death  of  Archbishop  Vak  Santkn,  or  Utrrcht.  —  We 
learn  from  the  ObtervaUur  CathoHqvt  that  the  venerable  John 
Van  Santen,  of  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland,  died,  June  3, 
at  Utrecht,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  "  He  bad  been 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht  since  Movemlier  13,  1825.  He  preserved 
even  to  his  last  moments  the  clearness  of  intellect  and  the  finnaen 
which  were  his  chief  characteristics.  His  faith  was  lively,  and  hit 
[nety  rendered  him  an  object  of  veneration  for  bis  flock.  During  tbe 
whole  of  his  life,  he  has  been  of  an  apostolic  simplicity."  The  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Dutch  Church  has  now  three  Bishoprics,  twentj-fite 
eongregations,  and  about  S.OOO  members.  Our  readers  may  find 
a  full  account  of  it  in  Mr.  Neale's  late  volume,  Tbo  three  Bishop) 
issued  a  good  and  seasonable  protest  against  the  "new  dogma'  of 
KusIX.  

The  l*tb  Bishop  Frebuan,  of  ARSANSAa. — The  following  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  this  eeslous  Prelate,  appears  in  tht 
Nae  York  Church  Joumai,  We  think  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  it. 

"  Uttla  Rook,  ArkuiBu,  Ma?  lat,  ISM. 

Mzssss.  Ediiobs, — It  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  acquiiol 
you  with  the  death  of  another  '  Father  in  Israel'  Bishop  Freeman 
departed  this  life  on  Thursday,  tbe  29th  ApriL  He  had  been  for 
some  time  in  feeble  health,  but  we  had  no  idea  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
taken  from  uB.   When  I  saw  him  !n  January  last,  at  the  ordinatiiw  (d 
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tie  Ber.  Ur.  WingfieM,  though  hfl  waa  soffenng,  aa  T  supposed,  froni 
■n  i<>gnvat«d  form  of  djapepsin,  and  barely  able  to  officiate  upon  the 
DcnuioD,  jet  b«  bad  snck  seemiog  strnngcli  of  constitution,  und  ex- 
bibirnt  lo  much  vigour  of  mind,  that  I  bad  no  thought  but  lie  would 
recoTOT.  I  was  greatly  shocked,  therefore,  when,  on  the  24ih  ult.,  I 
rMciTcd  a  hoalj  letter  from  hia  eon,  the  Sev.  Andrew  Freeman, 
stiting  that  hie  father  naa  lying  at  the  point  of  d«ath,  and  desiring 
me  to  rome  to  him  immediately.  I  left  home  (Helena)  the  same 
nigbt,  and  on  the  28th  arrived  at  Little  Rock.  I  found  the  Bishop 
barely  alive,  but  wholly  unconsciaus.  He  survived  till  the  following 
dij,  *lien,  at  about  half-past  two  p.u.,  he  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
So  peaceful,  so  like  a  ffoinff  to  t/eep,  was  his  depnrture,  that  there  was 
notlung  to  indicate  the  precise  momeot  of  the  change.  The  following 
iny,  the  bnrial  aervice  of  the  Church  he  loved  so  well,  and  had  served 
M  faithfully,  was  read  over  him,  the  Rev.  Otis  Hackett,  assisted  by 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Wingfleld,  officiating  ;  and  the  Biahop  and  the  devoted 
wife  whose  loss  he  had  never  ceased  to  mourn,  now  repose — what  is 
■norial  of  them — in  one  grave. 

itishop  Freeman  was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  foui^ 
t<*?nth  of  his  episcopate.  His  liff,  ever  since. he  entered  upon  (he  dis' 
charge  of  his  episcopal  functions,  had  been  one  of  great  >venr  and  tear. 
The  vast  extent  of  his  missionary  jurisdiction — the  exposures  be  had 
Id  eodare  in  bis  journeys  through  malarious  sections  of  the  country — ■ 
tnvelling  by  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  over  roads  sometimes  next  lo 
impsi'sable,  not  unfreqnently  in  open  wsgons,  subjected  to  drenching 
Fains — meeting  with  all  sorts  of  accommodation,  and  always  holding 
service  and  preai'hins  whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  pre- 
si-Dled,  or  tould  le  ui'^df,  whatt^ver  hi.'i  futigue  or  state  of  health,  if  he 
•w  able  to  be  out  cf  beil,  was  enough  to  tax  the  powers  of  a  Hercules. 
Still  he  might,  and  doubiless  would,  have  borne  up  under  it  in  a 
><ealtby  climate  ;  but  it  waa  too  much  for  him  in  this  miasmatic  and 
debilitating  region.  He  had  a  constitution,  lib  physician  remarked  to 
nr,  tliat  in  a  wholesome  country  would  have  insured  him  twenty 
jesH  of  additional  life. 

Ours  is  a  heavy  loss.  Tlie  Bishop  was  a  good  man,  sound  in 
jmlgmeot,  of  Roman-like  firmness,  unbending  in  his  principles,  the 
«iiil  of  honour  and  integrity,  affectionate  in  his  family,  faithful  to  his 
^^'"?y,  and  dteoted  to  the  Church,  which  he  loved  as  his  life,  and 
^■rieJ  with  a  zeal  that  never  flagged.  Very  truly  youri', 

Otis  Hackett." 

Tlie  following  tribute  to  the  memory  and  services  of  the  deceased 
Bi>hiip  was  unanimou^^ly  adopted  by  the  Committee  for  Domestic 
Missions,  on  Monday,  May  17  ; — 

"The  death  ,of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Freeman,  D.D.,  Missionary 
Bisliop  of  the  South-West,  having  been  made  known,  the  Domestic 
Committee  unsnimously  adopted  the  following  minute,  and  ordered  it 
ti  be  entered  on  their  records,  and  communicated  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 
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This  Committee  desire  to  mingle  their  eorrow  and  flympathf  «itk 
the  afflicted  family,  and  the  whole  Church,  in  the  painful  diapemUioi 
which  has  taken  from  the  field  of  hia  triala  and  teila  the  exoeUeat 
and  venerated  Bishop  Freeman.  For  fourteen  years,  id  his  vait  field, 
in  weary  joumeyings,  in  hopes  deferred,  in  patient  toil,  in  pressing 
care,  in  cheerful  faith,  he  has  dischai^ed  the  datiea  of  his  iiiglL  ud 
holy  office.  The  rivers  and  desolate  places  of  Arkansas  hsTs  «ii- 
neued  the  trials  of  hia  patience  and  faith ;  the  TBSt  and  spreadii^ 
prairies  of  Texas  have  shared  in  hii  care  and  his  love  ;  bat  now  Iw 
rests  from  his  labonrs,  and  his  works  do  follow  him ;  othen  ahiU 
enter  into  hi*  labours,  and  reap  the  harvest  he  has  sowed,  that  both 
be  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  r^oice  together. 

We  will  cherish  the  memory  of  his  earnest  teal,  and  rejcuee  in  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  God,  shown  to  this  his  failiiful  servant,  in  hii 
long  life,  hia  many  trials,  his  honoured  asefulnest,  and  his  patient  latth 
and  Lope.  The  whole  Church  will  pay  above  his  distant  grave  lb* 
tribute  of  sorrowing  respect  and  love  for  a  faithful  Shepherd,  «b> 
has  borne  the  pastoral  crook  with  meek  fidelity,  and  as  a  Missionu; 
Bishop  shall  be  ever  identified  with  the  early  struggles  and  connng 
triumphs  of  the  Church. 

Msy  he  rest  in  peace,  and  we  have  grace  to  follow  bim,  and  sU  ibt 
saints,  in  faith  and  patience,  till  we  enter  into  pence  and  rest  io  our 
beda  of  hope,  for  the  coming  resurrection,  and  the  eternal  crowD.' 


IiTDiAiT  Missions  of  the  Amkbicah  Cborch. — Ret.  J.  Lion 
Bregk. — (From  Spirit  of  Miuiom  for  June.) — The  recent  visit  of  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Breok  lias  enabled  very  many  to  see  him  face  to  face,  and  uie 
by  the  hand  tbia  faithful  pioneer,  and  persevering  friend  of  theredmio. 
Ho  has  renewed  and  awakened  a  wide-spread  interest  in  ali  his  •(**. 
whether  educational  or  misiiionary;  and  in  all  that  he  may  yet  do,  in 
another  training  school  for  Minnesota,  or  in  the  faithful  carrying  oat  «f 
the  Indian  Mission  iit  St.  Columba,  and  new  efforts  for  other  tribes,  tbe 
Church  will  continue  to  feel  a  deep  and  lively  interest.  In  lh«  work 
of  Indian  Missions,  the  Domestic  Committee  hsve  not  been  able  <« 
take  of  late  as  active  a  part  as  they  could  hsve  wished,  or  the  imporl- 
ance  of  the  subject  called  for.  We  have,  however,  been  ddng  «omf- 
thing.  Our  Oneida  Mission,  near  Green  Bay,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodnougli,  is  vigorously  proaecuted,  and  very  usefuL  The  qnestioo 
is  often  asked  why  the  labours  of  Mr.  Breck  are  not  one  with  the 
Domestic  Committee.  So  far  as  they  have  been  educstiunil  t"d 
theological,  they  were  not  within  our  province;  and  his  efforts  'i'l' 
the  Indians  involved  bo  much  responsibility  for  lands,  buildings,  ic-i 
and  often  connexion  with  and  dependence  upon  the  aid  of  Crorern- 
ment,  that  the  Committee  could  not  well  engage  in  these  enterpnsi^ 
Such  overtures  were  once  made ;  but  from  prudential  resBons  declined. 
Stilt,  Mr.  Breck  end  his  coadjutors  are  most  efiicientlj  doing  ss  ""' 
portant  work  in  our  Domestic  Missionary  field,  and  we  rejoice  in  tbic 
userulness  and  success  of  these  labours,  and  in  the  confidence  wd 
kindness  of  tbe  Church  which  aids  and  crowns  them. 

r.i.  ..:,  Google 
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INDIA  :  OUR  POSITION  AND  OUR  WORK. 


Most  of  oar  frieuds  at  home  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
fcUticsl  superiority  of  England  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
apnad  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Th&t  in  many  ways  our  political  predominance  is  working 
iQwardi  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  doubt.  But  it  is  well  to  know  that  it  brings  with 
It  aaaj  special  disadvantngea  as  regards  the  direct  action  of  the 
(^ttao  Missionary. 

1.  A  liuiumary  has  to  encounter  a  deeply-rooted  optnion  that 
«fita%  employ^  of  Govermnent. 

The  extent  to  which  this  notion  prevails,  and  the  variety  of 
legends  it  has  given  rise  to  in  the  minds  of  this  inventive  race, 
'wm  hardly  credible  to  Europeans. 
'Filce  tiie  following  as  an  illustration : — 

When  N G ,  of  Benares,  after  many  months'  careful 

>tndy  of  Christian  books,  and  frequent  discussions  with  one  of  the 
"initmaries,  was  beginning  to  think  of  embracing  Christianity, 
iSlmtri  of  high  character  called  at  his  father's  house,  and  after 
^De conversation  said,  "Ah!  poor,  mi^;uided  young  mnni  he 
^^  no  idea  what  cunning  people  those  English  are.  I  am  told 
Jliat  once  they  conquered  an  island,  but  leaving  the  people  to 
loilow  their  old  religion,  they  found  them  perpetually  rebelling, 
^^  were  at  last  driven  out  of  the  island ;  so  now,  whenever 
"0.  CIISIV.  z 
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they  conquer  a  country,  they  set  to  work,  aod  try  to  induce  tbe 
people  to  adopt  their  r^igion," 

Some  one  may  Bay, — "  Yes,  this  might  occtu  in  Benara,  bnt 
it  will  not  apply  to  Bengal." 

Let  me,  tiien,  give  you  a  translation  of  an  article  which 
appeared  last  month  in  the  leading  native  journal  of  enlighteud 
Calcutta  (7»e  Bhdahkar,  of  April  10, 1858)  :— 

"  The  people  of  this  country  labour  under  a  mistake,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  make  the  Missionary  Sahibs  objects  of  diitmiL  Muj 
say  that  a  Migsionary  gets  a  large  sum  whenerer  he  makes  a  Chrietiia; 
— that  Government  gives  him  for  every  individual  Christian  t  fee  of 
1,000  rapees.  Under  thia  impression,  almogt  flwyioc/y  rayi,  'Ik 
Missionaries  make  Christiana  from  the  love  of  money.'  Such  ii  tbe 
charge  raised  agunst  the  Missionaries.  As  to  the  making  of  Chris- 
tians," (says  the  Fundit  editor,)  "  Government  has  nothing  to  do  viltt 
it,'  Government  gives  the  Missionaries  no  help.  The  Misaionuiei 
beg  alms  in  various  countries,  and  thus  maintain  their  CbiiBtiio 
pupils.  They  are  a  refuge  for  the  orphans  ;  those  who  are  wiihagt 
relatives  find  a  relative  in  the  Missionary,  who  loves  them  like  fttlieT 
and  mother,  and  provides  them  with  support  The  Missioutries,  is 
order  to  preadi  on  religion,  pass  their  time  in  hardship ;  *  their  fooi 
clothing,  &c.,  are,  as  one  may  see,  of  a  very  ordinary  kind ;  thar 
families  have  no  enjoyment  ;^  even  their  wives  give  up'  all  etrthlf 
liappiness  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  so  that  when  one  sees  their  vi; 
of  living,  one  pities  them,  L«t  our  countrymen,  therefore,  give  vp 
the  wrong  notion  that  the  Missionaries  make  Christians  for  the  uke 
of  getting  money.  To  blame  the  guiltless  is  mere  spitefulaen  j  ud 
what  is  guned  by  idle  spite  ?  " 

3.  The  European  Mianonary  u  looked  iqton  as  one  i^  n 
invadiTtg  and  conguerit^  race ;  and  this  view  exercisea  a  reiT 
prejudicial  infiuence  against  him  from  the  very  outset 

iiot  long  ago,  when  talking  vrith  a  Hindd  (a  secular  Brahmio], 
I  spoke  about  the  transitoriness  of  life,  and  the  vaoityt^ 
worldly  pursuits.  He  responded  readily  to  the  appeal,  and 
quoted  several  aloket  in  illustration  of  the  topics.  He  then 
went  on  talking  for  some  time  about  true  religion  {SMjo 
Dkormo),  aphrase  on  which  he  kept  harping  continually.  Atlut 
something  led  me  to  speak  of  a  iiitare  resurrection.  Tbii  he 
at  once  rejected  as  an  impossibility.  On  my  saying  that  Chrii- 
tiam'ty  {Christiyo  Dkormo)  taught  the  doctrine,  I  was  quite 
startled  at  tbe  vehemence  with  which  he  broke  out :  "  ChiiatiBn 
religion  I      Oh,  I  thought  we  were   speaking  about  true  le- 

'  ThU  wM  vrittdn  aboat  elsTen  months  an«i  the  OoTsmorXleiwiil  hul  iwidi 

Sroclunatlon  awnriog  the  native*  of  the  &et,— which  prooIamatiMi  prodoexl  tbt 
Irectlj  opposite  effoct  from  wb  at  WW  Intended,  in  the  mindi  of  niaeiiKETteiiiil 
□f  ten. 
*  I>»MA9i  grief,  mieer;,  *  StMt:  lu^i^BtM. 
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ligim."  "I  do  believe  Christianity  to  be  the  tnie  religion." 
"Oh,  the  religion  I  Yon  think  it  the  supreme  religion,  that 
iball  conqaar  all  others  1 "  This  was  smd  with  a  bittemesa  of 
both  look  and  tone  that  said,  as  plainly  as  irords  could  have 
lioDc,  "  So  you  think,  because  you  have  conquered  our  bodies, 
fon  will  conquer  our  soala.     fVe  are  retolved  you  ahall  not." 

A  satire  Christian  (an  intelligent,  highly-educated,  and,  I  may 
add,  meek-tempered  man)  once  vent  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  is 
ray  firm  impression  that  missionary  vork  never  can  go  on 
ng:htly,  till  the  Snglish  all  withdraw  iirom  the  country,  and  then 
send  back  their  representatives  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  confess 
tbeir  misdeeds,  and  ask  oar  forgiveness." 

This  was  uttered  by  one  who  bad  resigned  all  his  &inily  con- 
nexions to  embrace  our  holy  faith. 

3.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  the  ditcrepancy  between  the  cha- 
racter which  attachet  to  the  English  in  the  eyet  of  the  native,  and 
the  character  inculcated  by  the  religion  we  profess,  acts  as  a  most 
terious  obstacle  to  missionary  progress. 

I  am  not  here  alluding  to  (what  is  bo  often  spoken  of)  the 
uomoralities  and  irreligion  of  nominal  Christians  in  this  country; 
my  own  impression  indeed  is,  that  the  proportion  of  thoughtful, 
tmoDs  people,  to  frivolous  and  worldly,  is  larger  in  India  than 
m  Eogland. 

What  I  allude  to  is,  that  character  which  to  the  native  seems 
to  belong  to  us  from  our  very  existence  in  the  country,  as  a 
busy,  commercial,  military,  worldly-wise  race.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  better  explain  this  than  by  asking  you  to  read  the 
following  description  of  the  early  Christians,  from  Professor 
Biunt's  "  Chur<ji  in  the  Three  First  Centuries,"  and  to  try,  as 
i»d  it,  to  think  of  it  as  applicable  to  Europeans  in  India, 

"  'UysteriouB  people  ! '  might  the  perplexed  and  pensive  heathen 
Mj  within  himself,  'mysterious  people  !  moving  amongst  us,  and  yet 
not  seeming  to  be  of  ns :  passing  through  the  world  without  seeming 
to  be  deeply  concerned  in  its  forma  or  Tasbiona,  its  prizes  or  blanks  ; 
■nuiqail  amidst  its  contentiona,  humble  amidst  its  pomp,  silent  amidst 
its  nprou,  passive  amidst  its  Struggles,  free  amidst  its  bondage ;  wrspt 
opi  it  ibonld  appear,  in  thoughts  of  your  own,  which  work  in  yon 
punuit*  of  yonr  own ;  happy  in  yourselves,  and  never  so  happy  as 
»hen  ifaedding  blessings  around  you  !  How  have  your  ways  won  on 
n^  durst  I  but  say  so  !  How  has  your  simple  character  told  its  tale 
'>a  me,  more  tonchingly  than  all  the  arguments  of  philosophy,  more 
coBTindngly  than  all  the  It^ic  of  the  schools  1  How  have  you  almost 
penasded  me  to  be  a  Christian! '  " — F,  115. 

Not  until  these  fruits  of  faith  are  presented  to  the  Hindu's 
obierration,  will  he  bow  down  and  acknowledge  that  Ood  is 
indeed  among  na. 

z2 
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It  IB  a  wholesome  si^  of  the  Church's  energy,  that  her 
defects  are  not  only  diligentljr  soaght  out  and  free);  coufeued, 
but  that  men's  minds  are  actively  engaged  m  discoTering  the 
sources  of  the  evils  as  they  arise,  in  devising  remedies  for  thrit 
cure,  and  preventives  agMnst  their  recurrence. 

For  the  last  few  years  our  foreign  Bishops  have  been  dnviag 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  supply  of  men  does  not  keep  pact 
with  the  increase  of  money  for  missionary  purposes.  Clei^  for 
mission  work  are  certainly  found  in  greater  nambers,  and  of  i 
higher  stamp  of  intellectual  acquirements,  than  formerly;  but. 
nevertheless,  the  proportion  has  not  been  duly  observed  between 
the  pecuniary  increase  and  that  of  the  living  agency. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  number  to  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Bishops  and  the  Church  it 
large  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterhury,  and  which  appears  elJfr 
where  in  our  pages  this  month;  and  we  trust  that  such  an 
appeal,  at  such  a  crisis,  will  at  once  be  amply  responded  to. 
But  still  a  remedy  has  to  be  discovered,  whereby  a  regulir 
supply  of  devoted  men  may  be  forthcoming  for  the  genenl 
missionary  service  of  the  Church;  and  we  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  draw  attention  to  a  scheme  which  has  been  suggested  for 
establishing  what  are  called  "  Missionary  Studentship  Asso- 
ciations." ' 

It  is  proposed,  that  in  evefy  Archdeaconry  an  Association 
should  be  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  snd 
Archdeacon,  of  those  persons  who,  being  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  should  combine  for  these  two  objects  :— 

"  Ist.  To  msdie  known  the  claims  of  the  Church  on  the  beat 
and  most  devoted  of  her  sons  for  Christ's  work  in  foreign  lands, 
and  to  excite  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  religious  yovi^ 
men  o£  the  Church  of  England. 

Snd.  To  provide  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  maintenance,  at  St. 
Augustine's  or  a  Colonitd  Missionary  College,  of  such  student*, 
chosen  from  the  diocese  or  county,  as  may  not  be  able  withooE 
aid  to  support  themselves." 

Some  years  ago,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  in  the  county  of 
Leicester  for  the  free  education  of  a  missionary  student ;  and 
the  Rev.  Cecil  Wray,  of  Liverpool,  advocated  a  plan  in  our 
pages,^  by  which  the  responsibility  of  supporting  a  large.nnmber 

<  Vide  "  A  pTwoul  for  the  EnUbliihiiiant  of  Hiviona^  Stodeataliip  km> 
datioDs,"  printed  for  prinle  distribution  b;  tha  Hev.  R  J.  najnt,  Titv  of  Bvct- 
land  UonkCboniiD,  near  Plymouth.  •  ToL  ri.  pp.  ISI,  SeS- 
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of  jaimonary  students  and  pnpils  shoold  be  undertaken  hy 
pwticolar  parishes.  But  these  schemes,  thongh  snggestine 
Tslu&ble  ideas,  do  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  any  generu 
movement. 

Iq  all  such  plans,  it  ia  essential  that  the  real  difficulty  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil  be  boldly  faced ;  and  that  is,  not  any 
not  of  funds  for  supporting  promising  young  men,  but  the 
lack  of  the  young  men  themselves.  When  the  men  are  found, 
the  money  will  not  be  long  in  forthcoming. 

In  the  scheme  for  Miaaionary  Studentship  Associati<His,  vhicb 
re  are  now  considering,  we  therefore  attach  a  higli  value  to  the 
first  proposed  object ;  viz.  the  specinl  work  of  endeavouring  to 
find  loitable  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  county,  or 
diocese,  by  spreading  information  respecting  the  needs  of  the 
Charch,  and  awakening  generally  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  Missionary. 

Missionary  candidates  are  few,  and  always  must  be  few ;  and 
therefore  some  such  special  organization  for  discovering  them  is 
tbe  laozR  necessary.  Where  gems  are  rare,  the  more  diligent 
EDUt  be  the  search.  For  vhen  we  consider,  how  many  the 
qualiHcations  of  a  successful  Missionary  must  be,  it  is  evident 
tbat  men  of  auCBcieut  self-denial  and  nnworldliness,  love  for  the 
wuU  of  their  fellow-men,  intellectual  power  and  aptness  for 
learning  languages,  good  common  sense,  and  a  habit  of  ob- 
HHiitionj  combined  with  physical  strength,  cannot  readily  be 
met  with. 

^*hat  is  wanted  is,  system ;  and  not  a  centralised  so  much  as 
an  clastic  system,  locally  complete  for  drawing  out  the  latent 
missionary  resources  of  every  district.  We  conceive  there  is 
motive  power  enough  for  action  in  the  now  widely- distributed 
feeling  that  somethiug  must  be  done  at  once  to  procure  more 
Missionariea ;  these  Associations  would  supply  the  instrument- 
^ity  by  which  this  wide-apread  feeling  might  be  turned  to 
prsetical  effect. 

The  financial  part  of  the  scheme  has,  we  imagine,  but  few 
^Scaltiea.  Taking  the  annual  coat  of  a  student's  board  and 
tsicion  of  St.  Augustine's  at  35/.,  it  ia  projvosed  to  raise  this 
turn  for  those  students  who  require  it,  by  dividing  the  labour  of 
<»ilecting  it,  among  ten  persons  in  each  Archdeaconry,  each  of 
vliom  shall  undertake  to  collect  3/.  10a.  per  annum  for  the 
three  years  the  student  is  in  traiuing.  These  ten  responsible 
Collectors,  with  the  Rural  Deans  and  a  proportion  of  the 
Members  of  tbe  Association  [which  wonld  consist  of  all  peraons 
undertaking  in  any  way  to  promote  the  desired  objects),  would 
tona  a  Board  for  the  general  management  of  the  Association. 
We  are  told  that  this  plan  has  already  been  found  to  succeed 
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in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  vbere  the  first  Aesodatioii  mu  fisimded 
in  1854,  in  the  ArcLde&conry  of  Barnstaple;  and  b1m>  in  Lis- 
colnahire  and  elsewhere;  and  we  therefore  commend  the  subject 
to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers,  and  hope  that  in  erery 
Archdeaconry  some  one  may  be  found  to  take  the  matter  up,  m 
that  this  machinery  may  be  put  into  general  operation;  and 
we  trust  that  by  this,  and  the  "  Missionary  Fupilship  "  sdione 
previously  noticed,  our  great  needs  may  at  length,  and  in  God'i 
doe  time,  be  supplied ;  so  that  the  Church  shall  have  no  longer 
cause  to  regret,  that  while  the  fields  are  so  white  onto  hairut, 
the  labourers  are  so  flew. 


<SoTt»ponbtn»,  Socununtt,  fct. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBlHirS  LETTEE. 

TsE  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  preceding  artide.  It 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  Bishops,  the  principil 
persons  in  the  Universities,  and  to  other  persons  of  influence : — 

"  LunbeUi,  Jnae,  1SS8. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my  knowledge,  as  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go»pel,  th&t,  altbongh  a  considerabte 
fund  has  been  slready  raised  for  the  extension  of  the  Indian  Missioos, 
the  Society  experiences  great  difficnlty  in  finding  properly  qualified 
Clergymen  to  occupy  them. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  request  your  good  offices  in  making  tins 
fact  known  amongst  the  younger  Clergy,  and  to  ask  your  co-cqioitiim 
in  Buppljing  an  urgent  want  of  our  Church  at  this  partictilar  crisis. 

The  Society  could  at  once  offer  promising  stations  to  six  or  eight 
additional  Missionaries  :  and  it  is  to  he  earnestly  hoped  that  tbe 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  will  not  be  permitted  to  langniih  for 
want  of  men  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  important  olyect  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen. 

I  am,  your  iaithful  Servant 

J.  B.  ClstVisJ' 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

Wb  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
a  young  civilian,  written  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India.  No  doubt 
experience  would  modify  many  of  his  views  :  but  the  first  thcfoghta  <^ 
a  candid  and  discerning  traveller  are  always  worthy  of  attention. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  tone  of  Indian  society  i  it  is  very  frivokiu* 
though  Tei7  hospitable  and  kind.     As  I  snppooe  in  all  ooionies,  mm 
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or  les8i  private  scandal  is  the  great  topic,  and  precedence  the  great 
bone  of  oootention.  Very  few  people  here  have  decent  libraries,  or 
can  talk  at  all  well :  to  m^  min^  the  higher  class  of  natives  (Hindoos, 
not  Uabomedans)  are  the  most  intelligent  They  are  mostly 
atheists ;  not  merely  sceptical,  bnt  ignoring  the  practical  use  of  any 
religion.  My  moonsbee  (tutor)  says  of  a  religious  man,  '  He  will 
never  get  on  ;  he  is  like  the  Rev.  Sahib,  too  fond  of  his  Bible.'  It 
is,  of  coarse,  impossible  for  a  man  like  him,  well  read  in  European 
literatnre,  and  fnll  of  English  ideas^  to  believe  the  contradictory  and 
absnrd  religion  of  his  native  land.  Hahomedaniam  does  not  work 
well,  and  Christianity  is  neglected,  if  not  absolutely  thrown  off,  by 
too  many  Europeans.  The  Soman  Catholics  make  the  most  converts, 
theirs  being  only  a  modified  paganism  in  effect,  though  doubtless,  in 
theory,  Christianity. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  the  way  to  disentangle  the  thread  is 
not  clearly  visible  through  the  mazes  of  conflicting  prejudices  ^hich 
encDmber  the  subject  here.  The  lower  classes  are  bigoted,  as  the 
higher  are  careless ;  in  fact,  it  is  Rome  in  the  time  of  Aogustus, 
withont  its  hopefulneBS. 

1  fear  it  will  lake  me  a  long  while  before  I  shall  be  fit  to  influence 
ihis  people.  I  intend  to  apply  for  a  post  in  the  north,  because  in 
that  part  of  India  more  of  the  old  Sanskrit  religion  and  institutions 
are  preserved,  and  throagh  my  study  of  that  language  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  find  my  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which,  I  am  con- 
f  iaced,  13  the  chief  secret  of  mj  profession.  It  is,  too,  interesting  to 
ttody  a  race  of  men  which  has  for  many  centuries  been  influenced  by 
■  most  rigid  and  penetrating  superstition,  influencing  every  action  of 
their  lives ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  next  to  impossible  to  understand 
tbem  tinless  yon  have  the  key  to  the  pnzzle,  and  this  key  is  the  old 
Sanskrit  literature.  I  hope  thus  to  make  my  work  a  labour  of  love  ; 
—whether  it  wiH  be  profitable,  whether  it  wilt  pay,  is  another 
question,  less  important.  '  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;'  and 
thoagh  it  is  a  hard  doctrine  to  practise,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only 
true  way  of  regarding  my  position  here. 

Anuud,  whose  inind  seems  to  have  seen  everything  in  the  most 
naionable,  because  Christian,  light,  bos  in  some  of  his  letters  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  on  these  subjects.  His  LiTe  is  a  very  good  book 
Tor  this  country,  where  the  high-souled,  dauntless  piety  of  such  a  man 
ii  sadly  wanted.  As  Bishop  here,  he  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  if  the  "'«  inertiee  of  the  Hindoos  hnd  not  broken  his  heart." 
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We  lidve  received  the  following  letter  from  t1>e  Sev.  W.  Gbafanot, 
late  a  student  of  St.  AuguBtine'a  College,  and  notr  an  twdiincd 
'Misaiotiaiy  in  Borneo.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  it  before 
our  readers : — 

"  Mission  Uocai,  SAaXwxc,  April  20A,  1S5& 

Bet.  AMD  DBAB  Sib, — According  to  the  promise  I  made  joa  u 
England,  I  now  give  you  a  little  information  concerning  tlie  Bonw 
Mission, — its  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  I  am  soitj  to 
MT  that  I  Lave  not  as  yet  received  any  Numbers  of  the  Colmid 
Church  ChronicU;  but  I  anxiously  look  for  them  every  mail,  having 
seen  none  of  the  Numbers  since  August,  1 857,  h\  which  month  I  le^ 
England. 

Our  party  arrived  in  Singapore  on  the  last  day  of  1857  ;  and  thu«, 
by  the  protecting  hand  of  an  Almighty  Father,  who  preserved  ua  front 
all  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  brought  us  in  health  aod 
pence  to  our  destined  haven,  we  were  enabled  to  commence  a  new 
year  of  our  lives  in  a  new  land,  among  a  people  of  strange  language, 
ID  immediate  prospect  of  a  new  and  arduous  but  blessed  nork. 

Singapore  is  a  moat  striking  placp.  Its  population  is  the  nKtt 
mixed  one  can  well  conceive  of.  KHngs,  Chinese,  Malays,  and  almost 
every  other  nation  of  this  part  of  the  world,  have  their  numeroiu 
representatives.  The  uatiye  population  must  be  at  least  100,000  in 
the  town  itself,  and  a  large  additional  number  is  scattered  over 
tbe  interior  of  the  inland.  And  what  is  done  for  the  salvation  of 
these  many  thousand  tmraortal  souls  ?  When  are  tiie  Missionaries  lo 
lift  up  the  standard  of  the  cross  to  these  perishing  myriads,  and  bid 
them  believe  and  be  saved  ?  The.  only  cliurchts  iu  tbia  large  (;ilj 
are  a  French  and  a  Portuguese  Roman  Calbolic  Church,  an  American 
Church,  a  Dissenting  meeting-house,  and  a  temporary  cliapel,  u»ed 
in  common  bj  tbe  Church  and  Presbyterian  congregations.  Tlie 
Government,  he,  are,  however,  building  a  magnificent  pile  for  the 
tnembers  of  the  Church.  It  will  probably  be  ready  for  consecration 
in  about  a  year.  It  must  indeed  be  a  matter  of  great  thanlcfuineis  lo 
all  those  who  love  our  '  Zion,'  that  such  a  splendid  building  is  being 
erected,  in  which  the  faithful  of  our  Apostolic  Communion  mny 
'  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,'  and  which  mi^  serre 
OS  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  heathen  and  Mahomedan  p<^nlation 
of  the  love  and  zeal  our  nation  has  for  the  faith  and  worship  of  their 
God  and  Saviour.  But  though  this  is  being  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  European  community,  no  efibrts  worthy  of  the  name  are  being 
made  for  the  purposes  of  bringing  the  thousands  who  there  'dwell  in 
dirknesB  and  the  shadow  of  death,'  into  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  Ood.'  The  French  Church  has  a  few  priests  (Jesuits)  at- 
tached to  it,  who  maintain  a  school,  and  have  had  some  conuderable 
aucoais  among  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Keasbury,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
hit  also  a  school,  is  proprietor  of  a  general  printing  eatabliihmeat, 
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called  the  'Uinion  Press,'  lind  preacbes  to  oil  vhom  be  can  gather 
t^viher  in  a  '  Mission  chapel.  His  efforts  are,  I  believe,  chiedj 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  Malay  population.  ... 

There  is  an  Edacational  Inatitation,  founded  b;  the  late  Sir  Stamrord 
Rifflef,  nnder  the  saperintendeuce  of  the  Goremiitent  Chaplain  ;  but 
(Jlirigiart  instmclion  \a  not  given  to  nativea  unless  desired.  There  is 
aljo  ■  Female  Khool,  supported  bj  a  Female  Education  8001617  at 
borne,  in  which  native  girls  are  trained  in  the  principles  of  our  holy 
fnth;  iDdtothis  is  attached  a  Chinese  Catechirt,  ivlio  has  gathered 
I  rongregation  of  some  &{iy  of  his  heallien  brethren.  The  Freaby- 
leriio  congn^tioD  also  maintains  a  Chinese  Cotechist ;  but  this  work 
ins  been  but  lately  commenced.  Anxious  as  the  present  excellent 
CliapUia  of  Singapore  is  for  the  extension  of  mission  work,  yet  the 
duties  of  his  ofike  afford  him  abundant  occupation,  and  lie  in  another 
dinciioiii  BO  that,  in  this  vast  emporium  of  British  commerce,  there 
is  not  one  Minister  of  our  Church  to  preiich  a  crucified  Redeemer  to 
■li«  benighted  souls  of  its  vast  heathen  population.  There  are  60,000 
or  70,000  Chinese  alone,  a  people  ever  ready  to'  gire  a  paiient  hearing 
lo  iIk  Missionary, — at  least  when  away  from  their  own  country. 

Again,  the  prevalence  of  the  easy  Malay  language  among  all  the 
rices  of  the  population  is  a  great  advantage.  Here  are  assembled 
inen  of  all  countries  of  the  East ;  and  if  the  Word  of  Life  whs  preached 
among  them,  who  can  tell  but  that  many,  laying  up  the  good  seed  in 
Ihcir  hearts,  might  carry  it  with  them,  as  was  done  in  Apostolic  times, 
lo  their  own  dark  and  heathen  native  lands  ? 

The  educational  institutions,  also,  which  are  already  established, 
"ruuld  afford  a  basis  (or  extended  missionary  efibrt^  and  in  time 
loubiless  yield  (as  our  Sarawak  school  is  already  beginning  to  do) 
■igood  supply  of  native  Christian  teachers.  Surely,  when  Ciiristen- 
dua  is  looking  to  the  East,  and  earnestly  beholding  the  things  there 
liking  place  in  these  latter  days,  when  every  effort  is  being  made  lo 
tiiend  among  its  numerous  races  '  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Qod,' 
wDKlhing  should  be  done  for  Singapore ;  we  should  no  longer  suffer 
il  to  be  reported  of  us,  that  while  many  hundreds  of  our  countrymen 
iiire  secured  and  are  still  securing  for  themselves,  by  its  trade,  riches 
'hich  moth  and  rust  can  corrupt,  we  have  never  preached  to  those 
poor  hesthen  sonia  whom  our  commerce  has  gathered  t<^ther,  '  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  ChrisL' 

On  January  8th,  Mr.  Glover  and  myself  left  for  Sarawak,  and 
arrived  here  in  safety  after  a  wearisome  and  stormy  passage  of  twenty 
diys  in  a  small  native  schooner. 

I  am  much  pleu^d  with  the  town.  It  is  a  little  more  than  twenty 
nllea  from  the  sea,  and  tolerably  well  built.  Popultition  perhaps  between 
15,000  and  20,000.  There  are  about  twenty-five  Europeans  in  the 
lown  of  Sariwak  itself,  and  as  manymore  scattered  throughout  the 
pTOTincf.  Our  Church,  School,  and  Mission-house  are  beautiful  and 
tolerably  ecclesiastical  buildings — perhaps  the  best  in  the  town.  Jn 
^t  Church  we  have  daily  Prayer,  English  and  Chinese.  But  our 
**ool  is  our  grwat  hope.    We  have  between  forty  and  fifty  boarders, 
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— Chuiese,  pyaks,  and  Mtlay^ — ud  about  «  doEen  ChbraH  by- 
scholars.  Thera  are  also  some  half-docea  native  giris.  The  adtool- 
childrea  are  either  orphans,  sIsTes  redeemed  from  the  Dyaka,  or  htn 
been  given  over  to  the  Bishop's  care,  for  teo  years.  All  ar«,  tberefbic^ 
bapticed.  From  this  number  we  hope  to  draw,  in  a  few  yean,  a  good 
supply  of  native  teachers,  well  taught  and  well  tiained  ;  in  fact,  already 
we  have  two  youths  (Chinese),  who  not  only  assist  in  the  IcKfaing  ud 
discipline  of  the  school,  but  are  now  beginning  actn^  missionary  life, 
under  due  inspection.  Of  course,  all  cannot  be  expected  to  passes 
Boffloient  capabilities  to  have  a  vocation  for  this  work,  and  those  wl» 
have  not,  we  tmst  will,  by  and  by,  form  a  Christian  leaven  in  the 
labouring  population. 

Od  Palm  Sunday  the  Bishop  held  a  Confirmation ;  and  two  giiii 
and  two  boys,  half-caste  Malays,  one  pure  Halaj  bc^,  the  aoa  of  a 
Fangum,  or  nobleman,  and  two  Chinese  boys,  were  admitted  to  that 
holy  rite. 

On  the  following  8und»  (Easter^day),  Messrs.  Olover  and  Hack«t 
(also  of  St.  Angustine's  CoUege)  and  myself  were  admitled  to  tb« 
holy  Order  of  Deacons.  The  Chnrch  was  beautifnlly  decorated  with 
ferns  and  flowers,  and  the  altar  was  resplendent  with  a  handsonae  new 
altsr^oth  and  sacred  ressels,  just  arrived  hwe,  the  gift  of  friendi  in 
England.  Morning  prayer  was  commenced  at  half-past  eleven.  For 
the  Canticles,  Psalms,  Athanastan  Creed,  Versiclefl,  &&,  Tallis's  well- 
known  Service  was  used.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Walter  Chambers,  the  Missionary  at  Banting,  from  I  Cor.  xv.  £5 — 58, 
In  which  he  faithfally  set  before  us  the  difficulties,  responsibilittei, 
and  encouragements  of  the  pastoral  office.  After  sermon  followed  the 
Office  for  the  Ordination  of  Deacons,  the  candidates  being  presented, 
and  Oath  of  Supremacy  administered,  by  Mr.  Chambers.  The  Service 
concluded  with  Holy  Communion,  to  which  nearly  all  the  congregation 
staged. 

At  Ave  P.H.  Evening  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  James  Glover. 
After  the  Second  Lesson,  two  Chinese  children,  just  brought  into  tbe 
school  (one  an  orphan  and  the  other  a  redeemed  slave),  were  baptiied 
t^  the  Bev.  William  Hacket ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  Evening  Fnja 
I  preached  from  Acts  ii.  82.  Thus  concluded  an  Easter-day  most 
memorable  and  solemn  to  myself,  and  one,  I  trust,  which  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Chnrch  of  Sarawak. 

We  are  now  all  scattering  to  our  several  stations.  Hr.  CHoeron, 
a  new  arrival  from  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  Js  about  to  proeeed  to 
Lundu,  to  act  as  catechist  and  assistant  to  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Goines. 
Mr.  Glover  leaves  for  Banting  to-morrow,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers. 
Mr.  Haoket  succeeds  Mr.  Koch  as  curate  to  the  Bishop  and  Hissioniry 
here;  while  Mr.  Eoch  is  about  to  proceed  to  Sadong,  a  settlement  of 
the  Borneo  country,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  facilities  for  Mission 
waA  there ;  and  I  myself  am  in  daily  expectation  of  leaving  on  a  visit 
of  inquiry  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  Land  Dyake  settled  on  the  hilb 
near  the  branches  of  the  Upper  Sailwak,  among  whom  the  Bisbop 
hai  entrusted  me  with  the  opening  of  a  Mission. 
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Since  Ae  oouunencemeiit  of  tttis  jew,  the  efaolen  hu  bees  mi^Dg 
DOindenble  havoc  among  onr  Uala;  and  Hyak  popnlation.  B7  the 
atnj  of  God,  not  ooe  Christian,  satiTB  or  Earopesn,  haa  sunk  under 
tbe  disease ;  and  next  Sunday  has  been  appointed  as  a  day  of  thanki- 
pTing  for  the  disappearance  of  the  scourge  from  tbe  province. 

I  forgot  to  state  that  on  Ash  Wednesday  special  pr^ers  wen  said, 
u  it  happened  to  be  tlie  annivenaiy  of  the  Chinese  revolt  of  last  year 
—a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  with  gratitade  by  the  Missionaries  in 
Boneo.  This  eveat,  tfaongh  the  lives  of  all  connected  with  the  Miisioa 
irere  'given  to  them  for  a  prey,'  yet  mnch  retarded  missionary  opera- 
tims  in  this  town.  I  trust,  however,  that,  now  things  are  settled 
^un,  tnd  the  Mission  so  mach  increased  in  numerical  atrengtfa,  the 
work  of  Qod  will  here  also,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  tiie  Diocese,  abound 
nd  be  frnitfuL 

I  have  thus  pat  ronghly  together  a  few  of  the  incidents  which  have 
Kcnned  of  late  in  this  l&lssion ;  and  if  from  this  hasty  note  you  can 
cuS  anything  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Colonial 
CkurrA  ChronusU,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  make  what  use  yon 
Uke  of  the  materials. 

Wiib  every  wish  for  the  success  of  your  Magazine,  and  kindest 
nmembnuices  to  yourself  personally, 

Believe  me  to  be,  Bev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

William  Chaluebs. 


THE  TORONTO  SYNOD. 

The  Synod  for  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  assembled  on  Thorsday, 
June  lOdi.  In  the  morning,  Divine  Service  was  held  at  tbe 
Cithedral  Church  of  St.  James,  and  the  Holy  Communion  was 
(dministered.  At  three  f.k.,  tbe  Synod  assembled  in  the  noble 
Fuochial  School-hoose  attached  to  Bt  George's  Church,  The  Bishop 
^vered  an  address,  in  which  he  gave  a  summaiy  of  his  acts  since 
llidr  last  meeting,  Alluding  to  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Huron> 
he  nid  ! — "  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Synod,  it  became  my 
duty  to  call  together  the  clergy  and  the  delegates  of  tbe  new  Diocese 
<^  Haron,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  their  Bishop.  Such  an 
Mumblj  and  for  aoch  a  purpose  will  mark  a  new  era  in  ecclesiastical 
luuoiy.  It  indeed  presented  a  scene  of  deep  interest,  and  one  which 
Auda  withont  a  parallel  since  tbe  first  ages  of  the  Church.  For, 
■lliwagh  in  the  primitive  times  to  elect  a  Bishop  was  the  rule, 
WRDption  had  orept  in  and  had  grown  so  general  and  inveterate,  that 
die  muiner  of  choice  became  not  only  obsolete  but  almost  forgotten. 
It>  rnnicitation,  therefore,  excited ,  wonder  and  astonishment,  and 
c>ff«nded  many,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  and  unauthorized  thing.  To 
behoid  an  aged  Bishop  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  gathering 
voand  him  his  elders,  his  clergy,  and  lay  brethren,  for  the  parpoee  of 
<='w<niig  a  man  well  qiuMed  to  fill  the  high  and  holy  office  of  Bii^opi 
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ueording  to  apoatolic  usage,  by  the  willing  testimony  of  ths  dagj 
and  suffrages  of  the  people,  was  surely  a  spectacle  which  coaU  not 
Tail,  in  its  noble  simplicity  and  beauty,  to  mnlce  abiding  imprusioBt 
which  exterior  pomp  and  magnificence  could  never  equiiL 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  nith  becoming  solemaity ;  ind 
though  of  tbe  most  exciting  character,  yet,  with  the  excepiion  of  one 
sudden  burst,  which  was  instantiy  repressed,  the  choice  was  nude  is 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  honourable  to  all  coaewoed. 
No  sooner  was  the  name  of  the  successful  caadidate  announced  bytlie 
presiding  Bishop,  than  all  rival  feelings  vanished  away,  and  ■ 
unanimous  vote  oonfirmed  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  lay  delegates. 
It  was  refreshing  to  witness  this  triumph  of  Christian  nnity  and  lova, 
which  threw  to  the  winds  all  the  arguments  against  the  free  ind 
honest  choice  of  Bishops  which  the  narrow  selfishness  of  ratnj 
centuries  had  mustered  up. 

The  Bisbop^elect  proceeded  to  England;  where  Jie  was  receired 
with  much  kindness  and  consideration  ;  and  having  been  coBsecnIed 
at  Lambeth  by  hia  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  lately 
returned  to  enter  upon  the  important  duties  of  his  apostolic  office.  If 
separated  from  him  in  body,  we  are  stilt  more  unit«l  in  soul ;  be  i>  i 
son  of  full  Dge,  gone  to  preside  over  his  own  household,  and  tu 
cultivate  liis  allotted  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  not  to  become* 
stranger,  but  still  to  remnin  our  friend  and  brother,  provoking  lu  to 
good  works,  and  looking  back  occasionally  with  a  yearning  spint  to 
his  former  associates.  The  election  being  ended,  i  left  London  (C  W.), 
and  returned  to  the  discharge  of  my  Episcopal  duties." 

Dr.  Beaven  presented  a  report  from  the  committee  appointed  Is 
examine  the  propriety,  of  adopting  canons.  The  report  was  verj 
voluminous,  and  reviewed  all  the  canons  in  force  in  Great  Britain, 
together  with  the  articles  of  the  Church. 

After  the  rending  of  the  report,  the  Eev-  Dr.  Lewis  gave  notiw 
■  that  lie  would  to-morrow  move  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  oT 
members,  and  that  its  adoption  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeling 
of  the  Synod. 

An  able  report  on  the  subject  of  Education  was  read,  and  a  dnf^ 
of  a  Uemorid  to  Parliament  submitted.  The  consideration  of  botli 
was  postponed  until  the  following  day. 

On  Friday,  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  conoeniing 
Parish  boundaries : — 


MTsrsI  enrol,  and  raporl  the  tAtao  to  the  LorI  Bishop  for  his  eonaideiatioe;  u' 
should  bii  LonlEhip  approve  of  tho  same,  that  the  boaadarits  m  siniie«d  *»° 
approved  be  the  boundaries  of  the  curea  aforeuid. 

That  Id  eases  where  tho  bonndaiies  cannot  be  amnged  b;  sncli  mntnsl  H"^ 
ment,  thea  that  the  Bishop  be  requested  to  fisne  a  eonmlation  te  two  deTg;9>» 
and  one  Uf  repreMoiative,  neither  of  whom  to  be  local);  ooDaeded  with  i^d  csra, 
directing  and  authori^ng  them  to  investimto  the  mettu  of  the  oaee,  and  to  i«M' 
thereon,  and  report  their  dedrioti  to  the  Lord  Bishop  for  his  considetaUoa;  ua 
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a  boundaiiM  %n  m  defined,  Bhill  b«  deemed  » 

Wbn  the  puuluoaen  residing  in  >  pui  of  U17  aiiiting  ptilih,  tball  detire 
lobxTc  <ud  part  erected  into  *  nnr&nd  diatinct  piriib.tbat  then  Mid  parUblonen 
id  pment  >  memorial  to  the  Lord  Biihop,  Bt&ting  full;  tbe  leasoot  moring  tbem 
iktreto,  ilio  the  propoMd  bonndftriea  of  lbs  conlempUted  new  p>ri>b,  *nd  wbetber 
iharactorof  Uw  cxlitiiw  pkriih  tfoKMdd  be  a  wneeiitiiig  pftrlfj  sod  also  that 
lht!j  do  preemt  to  hia  Lordship  a  eabBcriptiao  liit,  Tepreaenling  half  the  anm 
s.t»m»xj  Ibrbnilding'  a  ehnrch  for  aaid  new  parish;  that  then  hia  Lordship,  ahould 
it  latBi  adriiable  to  bim,  maj  issue  his  permit  for  the  building  of  a  ehnrch  wilbin 
the  piupowd  limita;  trad  when  mid  eharch  li  built,  and  Ita  finances  are  placed  on 
i  wtiattetory  ba^,  that  then  his  Lordehip  do  declare  Mid  portiun  of  the  pariah  to 
1«  a  ner  pMiab.  In  cases  where  the  rector  of  the  existing  paiisb  witbbolds  hia 
foment  miiD  (ba  preUnilurr  memorial,  that  be  be  requir^  to  state  his  reaaout, 
ia  wimng,  to  tbe  Lord  Bishop,  who  is  to  decide  on  tbeir  ralidity. 

Tbat  ite  tmn  reelor,  where  It  occurs  in  this  canon,  means  the  dnlf-llcensed 
nunisterora  pariah  dul7  organized  under  the  aathoritj  of  his  canon,  and  that  all 
•ach  minister*  be  and  are  entilled  to  said  designation." 

Vettrin. — A  Bill  was  passed  rendering  valid  the  proceedings  of 
reariei  where  the  seats  in  church  were  free,  no  provision  having 
beoD  made  for  such  coses  in  our  Church  Teraporalitiea  Act> 

The  DiaconaU. — Notice  had  been  given  of  a  motion  on  tliis  subject 
bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dariing,  now  absent  in  England  on  account  of  ill 
heshh,  and  the  subject  was  now  taken  up  by  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
different  theological  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ardagh.  Tbie  discussion 
was  exceedingly  inlerestiog  and  important.  The  motion  was  to  the 
I'u'.iowing  effect : — 

"That  In  thegnatand  manifest  want  of  labourers  in  the  mlniatrr.thie&jnod  do 
rake  into  conudeiation  the  propriety  of  rsviTing  the  Diaconate  in  tliii  Diocese  ai 
a  permBDentlr  distinct  order,  or  of  sugKestiug  such  subordinate  sgenc;  as  the 
uigeney  at  the  olrcnmslances  maj  require." 

Several  of  our  leading  men  in  Church  and  State  took  part  in  this 
ilijcuision,  and  the  feeling  appeared  to  be  almost  unanimouslj  in 
TaTDur  of  immediate  action  being  taken  on  the  resolution,  as  it  seemed 
tlie  only  method  of  preserving  the  scattered  members  of  the  Church 
froai  falling  into  heresy  and  schism.  The  Bishop  expressed  great 
ratiiftction  at  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place,  and  expressed  hia 
determination  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  requested  the 
clergy  [o  bring  to  his  notice  young  men  or  others  whom  they  con- 
sidered suitable  candidates  for  such  appoinlmenla,  and  that  he  would 
be  hsppy  to  extend  every  facility  to  them. 

J)cUgatet  to  a  Piovineuii  Synod. — The  order  was  a  motion  of 
Colonel  O'Brien  ;— 


!«  and  aatiitance  of  tbe  Bishops  acting  SI ._,.   __. 

Itiiliop  of  Ihla  Dloceae,  be  respeotfnilf  solicited  to  commnnicate  to  the  Biabopa  ol 
ibeaernal  Canadian  dioceses,  in  order  that  steps  be  taken  as  immedlatelr  m  ~ 
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•tUs  for  tlw  foimatlm  of  ft  Rmrliidal  Bjiiod  imdM  the  pnridMw  or  Ihs  Mt  Mfa  • 
ri^ng  the  wine  In  Ouadk.* 

To  whioh  Hr.  Cameron  moved  to  be  added ; — 

"  Tb«t  TepreawUttTM  of  tbo  DioceM,  ooniUUng  of  tvelre  tiagjmn  Wid  tnlit 
laTmeii,  be  ehoeen  by  Iwllol,  to  attend  mch  PiorEDd*!  Sjnod,  if  eaOed  bdm  tkt 
next  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  tliii  Dloeeee  ' — 

which  was  carried. 

Tlie  Sjnod  proceeded  to  tlie  election  of  auch  repreaeatatiTe^  wni 
twdve  oT each  home  were  ehoeen. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Synod  appear  in  the  Kew  YoA 
Church  Journal  of  Jane  30 : — 

"  Ton  will  not  object,  I  am  aure,  to  a  few  comments  on  some  of  the 
doings  of  the  Synod  of  Toronto  at  its  late  aession.  This  commnm- 
cation  will  not  interfere,  I  hope,  with  aaTthing  from  jovr  regnlai 
oorresp«mdent. 

The  perpetaal  Diaconate  has  been  fairly  brought  before  the  Sjaod, 
amid  the  spprehenuona  of  some,  but  mnch  to  the  satisfactioQ  t^  the 
Clergy  snd  laity  at  large.  The  movement,  thus  aiupidously  com- 
menced, has  made  all  the  progress  that  could  have  been  expected,  and 
as  mnch,  perhaps,  as  we  onght  to  desire,  considering  that  the  tiling  ii 
an  experiment,  and  should  be  tried  with  every  d^ree  of  provident 
cantioD  and  deliberation.  The  Bishop,  evidently  impressed  with  the 
earnest  and  next  to  unanimouB  sentiment  of  the  Synod,  promised  to 
take  into  special  consideration  the  case  of  any  worthy  man  recom- 
mended to  him  in  a  proper  way  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  in  the 
perpetual,  or  rather,  ss  with  stricter  accnracy  it  might  be  tenned,  the 
distinctive  Diaconate.  This  will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  oonoessioD, 
and  it  was  made,  as  every  member  of  the  Synod  would  be  ready  to 
testify,  with  a  cordiality  and  a  kindness  truly  paternal  That  hii 
Lordship,  at  the  outset,  should  be  more  than  usually  circum^Mct, 
ought  notto  surprise  any  one  ;  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  regret  that  lie 
should  take  time  to  assure  himself  fully  of  the  safety  of  every  step  he 
takes  in  this  very  important  matter,  and  thus  protect  the  Church  from 
the  evil  consequences  with  which  excessive  seal  and  precipitancy 
would  be  attended ;  whilst  it  is  very  certun  that  his  kind  and  courteous 
r^ard  for  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  Synod  leaves  us  no  grcMud 
for  apprehending  on  arbitrary  quietui  and  a  chilling  repulse.  The 
Biqjiop  entered  into  no  statement  of  his  opinion  as  to  whether  tbs 
Deacons  proposed  to  be  ordained  as  a  truly  distinctive  order  might  be 
permitted  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with  their  proper  miniMerial 
fnnctions,  some  honest  and  legitimate  aecular  calling,  such  as  would 
present  so  incongruous  association  with  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
ministry, — that  of  the  schoolmaster,  for  example.  If  this  be  not  dnns^ 
X  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  institution  of  the  perpetual 
Diaconate  will  be  nugatory  i  for  it  is  not  merely  judicious  relaxatioB 
of  literary  qualification  that  we  want,  but  means  of  support, — it  being 
perfeotly  notorious  that  the  preeent  latnentable  porerQr  of  tiw  Church 
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Ibrttidi  tbe  «deq«ate  increue  t^  a  regular  ministry  rel^ng  oB  the 
Gospel  whoUy  for  mainteiuuice ;  uid  tfaiu  it  ii  that  th«  ChurcVs 
children,  for  uck  of  miniistarial  snpervisioD,  are  forwking  her  in  ■ 
muuwr  which  it  gives  ns  a  heartache  to  Uiink  of.  In  my  parish, 
—Rod  it  is  one  (^  the  Chnioh'i  comparatively  goodly  heritages, — 
there  is  work  to  do  far  beyond  the  ability  of  a  dngle  presbyter, 
■nd  I  have  a  man  by  my  ude  who  would  gladly,  as  a  Deacon,  help  me 
in  the  doing  of  this  work,  and  would  help  me  most  effldently ;  but 
either  to  go  through  a  collegiate  course  or  to  trust  himself  for  subsist* 
toce,  with  his  wife  and  ohildreo,  wholly  to  the  Tohintary  principle,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  He  has  a  school,  and  an  admirable  school- 
muter  he  io.  Why  should  he  not  be  permitted  to  retain  his  school, 
and  work  as  a  Deacon,  under  my  direction  ?  That  he  possesses,  in 
iKTe  than  an  ordinary  degree,  the  power  of  influencing  others,  I  know 
Irom  ezperieoce,  for  he  has  been  afibrding  me,  for  some  time,  all  the 
help  be  can  render  as  a  layman ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifl- 
catioDS  for  the  Diaconate,  he  has  been  thoroughly  instructed,  and  has 
been  for  years  giving  instruction,  in  vocal  Church  music  In  one  of 
my  ehnrchcfl  he  has  trained  a  choir  of  Sunday-school  cluldren  with 
lemarkable  success.  When  the  Canterbaiy  colony  in  Kew  Zealand 
wu  being  formed,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  shonld  take  orden 
i>  Deacon,  and  go  out  wiUi  one  body  of  the  colonists  ;  but  domestic 
aicamstances  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  that  desirable  arrange- 
nKnL  Again,  I  ask,  why  not  admit  such  a  man  to  the  Diaconat^ 
withont  exacting  the  relinquishment  of  liis  school  ?  Diasenters  are 
poahing  forward ;  the  CLurch's  ovn  children,  once  most  dutiful  and 
most  aflectioDote,  are  reinforcing  their  ranks ;  the  evil  is  ruinous ;  the 
Idh  irreparable :  why  not  make  trial  of  such  men  «a  the  one  I  have 
deicTibed  ?  Bome  of  these  Deacons  may  disappoint  ua,  and  give  us 
trouble;  bnt,  select  them  with  care  (and  our  wise  and  venerable 
Bishop  will  neglect  no  "proper  care),  and  all  but  an  unworthy  few  will 
do  their  duty  to  the  Church,  and  help  to  guard  her  incessantly 
uBsalted  bulwarks  faithfully  and  well 

Many  good  things  on  this  question  were  said  in  the  Synod. 
Amongst  these  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Beaven  attracted  special 
itientioo.  Whoi  Dr.  Beaven  rises  to  speak,  people  prepare  them- 
iclves  to  listen,  for  he  never  speaks  withont  reason,  and  what  he  says 
ii  invariably  characterised  by  depth  and  maturity  of  thought.  His 
obiervationB  on  this  Diaconate  question  were  sound  and  practical, 
indicative  of  a  highly-judging  and  far-seeing  mind,  and  expressed  in 
the  beat  possible  taste  and  manner.  Dr.  Beaven  has  confirmed  the 
Tcrj  general  conviction  that  he  is  a  Qseful  man— which  is  high  praise 
— bf  his  share  in  the  skilful  and  laborious  compilation  of  Canons  (if 
it  be  not  wholly  his  work)  introduced  by  ^e  committee  appointed  for 
ibit  purpose,  <a  which  he  was  chairman. 

The  past  session  of  the  Synod  has  been  one  of  great  interest  and 
hu  done  good  service  to  the  Charch.  Important  measures  have  been 
psued.  Work  of  considerable  magnitnde  and  benefit  lias  been  done, 
i^oeh  memres  u  those  of  Dr.  Let^  od  defining  bovndaiies  of 
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wishes  ;  ColoQel  O'Brien  on  Vestries  j  Rer.  'W.  &  Darlras  on  Ifae 
IMBOODBte  ;  with  vnluable  reports  of  c<«nnuttee>  on  yarious  mbjecu, 
—the  CanonB,  Charch  music,  he, — are  creditable,  aod  wiQ  be 
weloomed  with  faithful  acknowledgments  hj  the  Chnrch  atlArge. 
:  A  atriking  and  extremeljr  signiBcant  episode  was  afibrded  hj  ao 
attempt  to  annul  the  Episcopal  veto.  A  motion  to  that  e&ct  wit 
made,  and  found  a  seconder :  what  farther  support  it  woald  han 
received  can  onlj  be  conjectured  (for  it  never  came  to  a  diTiNoa) 
Irmn  the  strong  and  apparently  uniyersal  enthnsinsm  of  tbe  Sjdo4 
oyaintt  it.  After  the  mover  and  seconder  had  been  heard  with  polite 
endurance,  the  Bishop  rose,  and  though  the  weight  of  eighty  years 
now  presses  on  his  bead,  repelled  the  motion  as  an  nnjust  eDOoadb- 
nient  on  his  ecclesiastical  station  and  authority,  with  all  the  nerve  and 
vigour  of  his  younger  years.  He  looked  upon  himself  (he  said)  ai 
coequal  with  the  two  other  estates  of  the  Synod.  He  reminded  the 
Synodof  the  good  old  primitive  rule,  let  nothing  be  done  withoot  the 
Bishop  I  It  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that,  without  grave  reaeoa, 
he  would  ever  set  himself  against  the  deliberate  acts  of  the  Synod. 
He  eookl  never  conseot  to  sit  there  as  moderator  of  a  Presbyierisa 
asMmbly.  His  Lordship  made  this  declaration  with  characteristie 
enei^,  aod  the  clergy  and  laity,  as  a  body,  received  it  with  hwd 
acclamations.  TbeBiahop  of  Toronto  continues  still  in  his  old  age  to 
be  a  true-hearted  soldier  of  tbe  Cross.  Gaita  canitiem  prtmit.  Be 
will  fight  the  good  fight  to  tbe  last 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  G.  D.  U. 
Diocese  of  Toronto,  ISth  Jant,  1S58." 


CONFERENCE  AT  GRAHAMSTOWN. 

Wa  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  tbe  followin; 
resolutions,  which  have  been  passed  by  tbe  Clergy  and  the  delq;aiea  c^ 
the  Isity  at  Orabamstown.  We  hope  we  may  soon  see  the  Chorrh 
in  that  Dioceee  managing  ite  own  affnin>. 

Tbe  Bishop,  the  Clergy,  and  Laity  assembled  in  the  Orammar- 
scbool  on  Tbnrsdny  afternoon,  April  16,  and  the  Conference  lasted 
till   Wednesday,    the  2let     The  Rev.   F.   Bankea  was    ii[^nlrd  i 
Secretary. 

After  reading  the  bye>laws  which  were  to  govern  tbe  meeting, 
the  Bishop  stated  at  length  h:s  views  on  the  question  of  Synodal 
action,  and  read  the  questions  which  he  had  suggested  in  the 
programme  for  discussion  on  the  first  day.  The  Archdeacon 
(Merriman)  then  gave  nn  outline  of  what  bad  been  done  previously  in  < 
the  Province  with  d  view  to  Sjnodal  action.  The  following  are  the  I 
resolutions  which  were  carried  : — 

"  That  it  li  dcatrable  at  erMcnt  to  orgsnisa  tbe  Church  la  thUDlocne  b;  mcao* 
ofwino  reproaeatkUon  ot  loo  Uitj. 
Thai  It  spp«n  dwinUo  to  tl\e  ContgrHin;  that  the  BUiop  be  rtspeeUUIj' 
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ri!i)ii««ted  to  call  togetlwr  ft  Sjnod  of  Um  Clergy  and  Uy  repmenlatiTcs  of  Uia 
DiDCCW  «it^  u  Utile  deli;  u  may  mm  to  him  coQT«DieDt. 

Tbtt  [I  li  dainble  that  any  Dioceami  Auembly  to  be  called  ihonld  Dot  be 
merely  proTiuona),  la  order  to  obtain  furttier  powers  from  the  Local  Legialatarc, 
l-m  thai  it  ttboald  act  with  lueh  powen  *«  it  nay  lawfully  poncn. 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  report  npou  and  tuggeat  regolatioiH  in 
■MtrdiMe  wiih  Mr.  Pole'i  propoailioD,'  aa  well  aa  upon  the  general  queBiion  of 
reptneDlatiaQ.  and  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act,  tli. — Hem*. 
SoDlliey,  Blaine,  Hontley,  C.  Pote,  Dr.  £ddie,  Ber.  J.  Barrow,  Rer.  J.  HeaTjalde, 
—with  power  to  add  to  their  namber. 

That  ibt  nceptioD  of  the  votea  of  Deaoone  In  the  Confetenoe  of  the  Iflth  be  not 
m-'iied  aa  a  precadant  in  any  future  eccleaiaatlcal  proeeedinga. 

Tbkt  a  Proriaional  Board  of  FinaQce,  consistinK  of  Clergy  and  laltr,  in  inch 
propanion  •*  to  the  Biihop  may  leem  fit,  be  appointed  fur  the  raising  of  Fund*  on 
the  proeeedEDga  of  the  Boanl.  and  that  a  Committee,  eonniBtlnK  of  the  Her.  the 
Cbnedlor.  the  Rer.  J.  Heanaide,  Her,  W.  A.  Steabler,  Mrura  Sonthey,  Ugilvie, 
C.  Pole,  franklin,  Blaine.  Buotb,  Kolluid,  Huniley,  Dr.  Eddie,  do  report  aa  to 
■Jul  ihey  consider  the  duiio*  of  the  Proviidonal  B>jard  of  Finance,  and  whether  it 
•hoald  be  eWeted  or  appointed  b?  the  Bishop. 

Thil  the  Biihop  be  re*peclfully  reqneaCed  to  appoint  a  Commiuion  to  report  to 
t.n  upon  tlie  Educational  requinmants  of  the  Dtoeeae,  with  a  tUw  to  further 

Tbat  a  ei)ninltiD|[  Commitl 
QWDtt  for  the  establishment  of  -.-   . 

uul  be  ewnposed  of  an  eqoal  number  of  laity  and  Clergy." 

On  the  lut  day  of  the  Conference,  the  Bishop  opened  the  question 
of  Miuiong  to  the  Heathen,  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  at  great  length 
in  liij  cbar^  at  the  Viiitation. 

A  lengthened  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject.  His  Lordship 
expressed  his  opinion  ihnt  the  Chureh  must  move  and  take  an  interest 
in  Mi^on  work. 

The  Archdeacon  respectruUy  requested  the  Bishop  to  inforin  the 
Conrerence,  whnt  nuthoritj',  provisional  or  otherwise,  he  desired  to  he 
airaclied  to  the  "Form  of  Itutrucliont"  now  in  use.  His  LorJship,  io 
rvplf,  stated  thej'  sliould  retnnin  with  whatever  authority  ihey  had  in 
lime  past,  until  there  sliouId  be  synodiciil  action. 

Ai  tlie  termination  of  the  Conference,  the  Archdeacon  (Uerriman) 
presented  the  following  Addrefs  to  the  Bishop  on  behalf  of  the  Clerpj- ; 
tiid  Ur.  Blaine,  on  behntf  of  the  tnity,  begged  leave  to  join  in  the 
seniioientB  expressed  in  it : — 

"My  Lobi>,— We,  the  undersigned  Clergy,  in  behalf  of  ouraelves 
ui'l  tereral  of  our  bo<1j  who  are  now  absent,  beg  respecifully  to  tender 
to  7oar  Lord«hip  our  sincere  thnnks  ns  well  for  your  kindnesa  in 
Calling  na  together  in  thi.i  the  first  year  of  your  residence  amongst  us, 
in  order  to  take  friendly  counsel  with  us  on  matters  of  deep  interest 
>nd  moment  to  the  Church  in  this  Dioceie,  ns  for  the  considerate 

'  The  fallowing  is  the  proposition  of  tbe  Bcr.  C.  Poto  :  — 

"Thsl  each  parish  shonld  be  entitled  to  elect  one  pereon  ai  the  repreeenlative 
tt  inch  parish,  oolof  any  parish  in  the  DIooeae,— or  two  or  more  parisbes  tilnated 
in  lar  t\ij,  town,  or  village,  may  combine  to  elect  one  person  to  represent  tbe 
■nm,]  psri^ie*  in  each  city,  town,  or  village,  Id  wblcb  case  tbe  person  elected  to 
tpnwat  more  than  one  parish,  sball  for  each  parisb  be  ent  tied  lo  a  separate 
toie  ID  the  deliLgration  of  the  Synod,  of  which  he  ihall  have  been  elected  a 
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m'Briner  in  vbich  7011  tMve  receirfed  the  «zpresnoii  of  our  6 
opinionB,  and  allowed  ub  to  state  our  experience  of  tbe  pait,  ind  onr 
hopes  ant)  wishes  for  the  future. 

We  desire  to  express  our  readiness,  as  refrards  the  fatare,  to  ba 
guiiled  in  a  dutiful  spirit  hy  your  Lordship's  fatbeTly  coansd. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  tha  degree  of  harmony  and  kindly  feeliaj 
that  ha»  prevailed  among  us  in  this  Conference  will  encoorage  rather 
than  dissuade  your  Lordship  from  making  the  experiment  of  such 
gatherings  in  future. 

We  appreciate  tbe  more  your  Lordship's  patient  and  ready  con- 
sideration in  receiving  our  various  sentiments,  and  smoothing  the  way 
towards  their  entire  harmony  with  each  other,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  recent  family  affliction,  in  which  we  desire,  one  and  all,  to  expres 
onr  common  sympathy  with  yonr  Lordship. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  give  utterance  to  oar  present  h<^  that 
by  the  Divine  blessing  all  things  may  be  ao  overruled  both,  to  your 
Lordship  personally,  and  to  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,  thmt  tat 
present  meeting  may  prove  hereafter  to  have  been  a  season  fraught 
with  great  and  lasting  beneSts  to  each  amongst  us,  and  to  the  whole 
portion  of  Christ's  kingdom  to  which  we  belong." 

( Signed  by  all  the  Clergy  present  except  one  Deacon.) 

The  Bishop  acknowledged  this  expression  of  conSdence  from 
his  Clergy,  thanked  the  laity  for  the  marked  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings they  bad  exhibited  by  the  part  they  had  token  in  them,  and 
declared  the  Conference  dissolved. 


STONE  CHUBCH,  EKUKANTENI.>  I 

The  subject  of  India,  and  what  shall  be  done  to  extend  tbe  field  of 
Missionary  labour  there,  and  to  restore  the  desolations  occasioned  by 
war,  has  so  engrossed  our  sympathy,  as  to  throw  other  objecia  com- 
pnrntively  into  the  shade. 

'  Africa,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  her  claims  to  notice 
and  support  are  in  thg  most  living  way  brought  before  us,  through 
the  indefatigBble  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  who  for  a  long 
period  was  tbe  only  Bishop  in  the  vast  territory  of  South  Africa,  and 
to  whose  untiring  zeal  and  apostolic  labours  may  be  attributed  tbe 
success  of  the  great  work  going  on  in  the  three  dioceses  into  which  it 
ia  now  divided. 

To  educate  the  children  of  the  chiefs  suggested  itself  to  the  Bishops 
as  a  most  important  ol^ect.  If  they  could  imbue. with  Cbristiaa 
principles  the  minds  of  tbe  heathen  youths  who  should  hereafter  be- 
come the  influential  leaders  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  also  teach 
them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they  would  accomplish  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  Mission  woric.  P^m  such  pupils  they  would  look  for 
futare  Missionaries. 

Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  the  Oape,  has  so  thoroughly 

'  Vt  regret  that  ««  hare  b«en  eotapslled  to  shorttn  this  cMuiaBlcaUoB. 
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attni  into  this  yiew,  Ant  in  his  Ute  tour  through  the  Colony  ho 
piilicred  logetber  forty  of  the  aoni  of  chiefs,  and  brought  them  back 
vrih  liim  to  Capetown,  to  form  the  nacleoB  of  a  future  coll  ge.  To 
Bceompliah  ikia  irnportaDt  olijeot  the  Bishop  of  CspetOHn  ia  now 
raifinp  a  fand,  tonardR  which  the  Society  frr  Promoting  Chrittkn 
KxtMledpe  has  made  a  liberal  grant. 

The  Bishsp  of  Natal,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  since,  was  able  to 
collMt  the  Bons  of  the  principal  Kafir  chiefs  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
to  form  tbeni  into  a  Echool,  the  soccees  of  which  has  far  exceeded  his 
most  SMiEuine  expentations.  Full  accounts  of  its  formation  appeared 
io  liie  Mimon  Field  for  July  and  August,  1856,  and  since  that  time, 
the  details  of  its  progress  in  subsequent  numbers  of  that  work. 

By  lettera  lately  received  from  Natnl,  the  progress  of  the  thirty- 
x^m  bqyj — one  of  them  the  aon  of  Panda,  the  Zulu  king — is  spoken 
of  ia  tl)e  most  encouraging  terms.  The  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
ii^ne  of  the  pupils  is  of  a  high  standnrd.  Several  of  them  appear  to 
bve  become  true  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  have  hten  bap- 
lind  at  tlieir  owa  earnest  request. 

Tlieir  education,  besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  combines 
ibe  cultivation  of  their  tasle  both  in  music  and  drawing,  fur  which, 
particularly  the  latter,  they  sliow  considemble  talent. 

TIk7  are  also  taught  the  industrial  nrts,  gardening  and  agriculture] 
■ndtbirty  acres  of  the  Mission  farm  are  in  full  produce  by  their  in« 
ioitrj,     Tliey  learn,  likewiM,  butliiirig,  carpentry,  and  printing, 

Ihe  education  of  females  is  aUo  addtd  to  the  luhours  of  tiie  Uission 
piKy  at  Rkukanyeni, — about  ten  girls,  some  of  them  refugees  in  the 
l>-e  war,  being  under  instraclion, 

Bui  as  tlie  work  graduully  increased  to  its  present  magnituile,  there 
vu  00  corresponding  means  of  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
tlie  pupils.  The  boys,  nhen  fewer  in  number,  were  placed  in  the 
lounges  at  the  Station,  but  when  they  increased  to  thirty-seven,  the 
imtcit  difficulty  arose  as  to  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
iiitnL  They  could  not  be  sent  back  to  their  heathen  kraals,  when 
tlieir  parents  were  cheerfully  bringing  them  for  Christian  instruction. 
At  l«Bg(h,  as  the  only  alternative,  the  Bishop  unwillingly  consented 
thai  the  wooden  building  which  had  been  erected  for  a  chapel,  shouU 
^  Dstd  also  for  the  boys'  dormitory  and  schoolroom. 

It  it  very  painful  to  think  that  this  state  of  things  must  continue 
till  Engtitb  Christians  enable  the  Bishop  to  build  a^stiitable  atone 
CliureL 

Ir  in  our  own  land  we  find  it  difficult  to  cnltivste  habits  of  re- 
ference aitd  devotion  in  oar  children,  where  there  is  every  facility  for 
n  doing,  how  much  greater  roust  it  be  in  a  heathen  land,  where  the 
boBK  of  prayer  is  also  the  place  in  which  the  common  offices  of  dsily 
life  are  perfonned  ? 

TliQ  Bishop  of  Xatal  says  that  a  neat  stone  chnrch  could  be  erected 
*i  Ekukanyeni  for  3001. ;  and  as  the  great  Societies  cannot  grant  him 
t^^e  DeedTul  funds,  he  earnestly  solicits  his  English  friends  to  provide 
him  with  means  to  accoinplish  this  important  end. 
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A  piper  JB  in  circnltttion  in  which  it  it  stated  that  if  only  tiaitj 
friends  to  the  Nntal  Mission  would  ngre«  to  give  or  raue  lU.  each, 
the  diarch  coulil  ut  once  be  bailt 

Tlioao  who  are  willing  to  become  contributors  or  coUecttm  an 
requeitrd  to  send  tlieir  names  to  Miss  Maurice,  2,  Palace  Gardens, 
Bajrawuter,  W.  J  Misa  Mnc&uUy,  Temple  House,  Brighioo  ;  or  to 
Georjie  S.  Ailnutt,  Esq.,  30,  Chanceiy  Lane,  W.C,  the  Treuupr  of 
the  Matal  Fuad.  H. 


MISSIONARY  PUPItS. 

Sib,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Goldie's  oooimanicitiiB 
concerning  Mirsionary  Pupils  in  jour  March  number,  and  liia  letttx 
on  the  same  Bubjcct  in  j'our  Aprjl  number  ;  and  I  am  per^usded  ibat 
liid  suggestions  ure  wortlijf,  not  only  to  be  carefully  couaider«<^  but  to 
be  put  to  the  test  of  immediate  experiment. 

TJiere  is,  indeed,  some  force  in  the  objection,  that  Missionarirs  are 
wanted  of  a  higher  class  iJian  those  who  could  be  expectt^d  to  cone 
from  Parochial  Schools.  But  to  this  objection  I  would  answer,  in  tbe 
fir^t  place,  that  we  want  men  o/alt  daua  for  missionary  work  ;  and, 
in  tlie  second  place,  that  1  do  not  see  why  the  same  method  of  early 
sr-lection  and  careful  training  might  not  be  applied  to  nAaoU  of  a 
higher  grade. 

it  is  to  this  tatter  point  especially,  viz.  tlie  importance  of  endei> 
vouring  to  obtain  and  educate  missionnry  pupils  in  our  large  tchooli 
for  the  middle  snd  higher  classes  that  I  should  be  glud,  tliraugb 
your  pages  and  with  your  permission,  to  invite  atieniiun.  Ifyoa  csa 
Und  i-oum  for  this  short  letter,  I  hope  to  write  on  the  aulject  it 
grt;ater  length  on  n  future  occasion.  Periinps  some  of  your  rraden 
are  not  aware  that  some  valuable  materials  ton-ards  the  thinking  uul 
of  this  question  are  supplied  by  another  Liverpool  Clergymin's 
communication,  in  your  nnmber  for  November,  1852,  and  by  tbe 
correKpondence  whiuh  aroae  out  of  it  and  appeared  in  the  llmt 
following  numbers. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  J.  S.   Howsoit. 
Colle«lst«  InsUtaUoD,  Llrerpool,  Usy  2fl,  18SS. 


THE  INDIAN  KACES  IN  AUEBICA 

TsB  foDowinff  important  memorial  from  Bishop  Kemper,  the  Bet. 
J.  L.  Breck,  and  other  Mi8sioDarie^  has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (United  States) ; — 

"Skxn  Pjitl,  UravnoTA,  Mag  14,  ISSt. 
Hon.  AHD  OBar  Sir,— We  the  imdergigncd  clergymen  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  feeling  deeply  the  afflicted  condition  of  the 
Indian  races  of  our  country,  and  more  particularly  that  of  tbs 
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Chippevas  of  Minnesota,  desire  to  represent  their  cauae  to  your 
Kriuus  coDsiileraiion.  WlieD,  six  yeara  since,  an  Indian  MiiUMon 
amongst  the  Chippewas  was  be^un  by  tbe  Protestant  Eiiiacopal 
Cliorcb,  these  Indians  were  in  full  pwsesaion  of  their  original  terri- 
larr,  north  of  Fort  Ripley,  and  west  of  tlie  MisBiastppi  Kiver. 

Tbey  were  not,  indeed,  at  that  time  free  from  tlie  contaminating 
iodueneea  of  our  white  border  population,  eB|teciul]y  as  rfgarda  fire- 
iTDler,  but  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  it,  at  least  ns  compared 
with  ibeir  present  fiicility  of  doing  ao,  tlie  vending-plncea  being  then 
foutb  of  the  fort ;  whereas,  for  three  years  post,  since  ibo  last  trealy, 
ibeiellenof  whi^^kyhave  become  emboldened,  and  hare  poFsed  on  to  ihe 
Indian  side  of  the  Fort,  insomnch  that  the  natives  have  now  every 
vpponnnity  a&brded  them  for  aaiiafying  their  thirst  for  fire-wnter,  ut 
i^iinis  nuiTenieiit  to  them,  tempting  by  proximity,  and  beyond  the 
ubserration  of  tlie  military  post. 

Tlie  agent  for  the.<e  Indians  has,  from  fome  cause,  I<een  entirely 
rt^.inlless  of  this  traffic^  for  the  period  before  named.  Hence,  every 
liidian  ii  left  perfectly  helpless  in  this  powerful  temptation  L>f  poor 
hnmin  nature.  The  restrictions  promised  the  Indians  at  the  time  of 
ihe  treaty,  and  confirmed  by  stringent  prohibitory  and  penal  laws  of 
thi!  general  government,  have  been  utterly  put  aside,  or  left  inope- 
ntiie,  by  every  civil,  military,  and  other  power  of  the  United  Slatec, 
in  erery  practical  form.  The  Indian  is,  liierefore,  left  helpless  under 
Rirh  teoiptBtiuna,  because  he  has  nothing  adequate  given  him  by  our 
mtion  to  fortify  him  Dgninst  them. 

In  his  wild  state,  Sir,  he  has  not  had  the  temptation,  and,  hence, 
Iiu  never  made  any  proviuon  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Let  ua  make 
■lie  case  of  the  Indian  our  own.  What  if  all  our  laws  restricting  the 
ale  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  among  our  own  race  were  swept 
B**y  forthwith,  and  all  religious  motives  forbidding  it  taken  away  7 
Wliat  would  become  of  us  in  one  generation  ? 

We  do,  therefore,  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  honourable  and  dear 
Sir,  if)  behalf  of  this  poor  race,  tu  know  wbelher  all  is  in  vuin,  os 
^rds  the  due  and  just  fulfilment  of  our  nation's  treaties  with  this 
P»1>le.  It  IB  not  a  thing  in  which  the  Indi:in  nature  is  oloae  at  fault, 
altliongh  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  wild,  untamed,  and  savnge 
ipirit  delights  more  than  oura  in  that  which  exi:ites  violently  the 
inner  man.  Look  at  the  dregs  of  our  city  population,  and  you  con,  in 
itiiir  degradation  and  vice,  even  under  the  repressive  power  of  law  nnd 
public  opinion,  see  faintly  the  condition  of  the  red  man,  exposed  tothe 
tilie  temptations,  and  totally  free  Trom  these  wholesome  restraints. 

l^t  us  not,  then,  condemn  the  Indian  ;  at  least,  not  until  we,  the 
tnperior  race,  have  fulfllled  onr  port  of  the  treaties.  It  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  simjile  justice,  on  our  part,  toward  the  weaker  party, 
"e  have  pledged  our  faith  to  the  Indian,  not  only  to  furnish  certain 
^ip*.  and  make  gifls,  but  to  keep  back  certain  evils  of  our  own 
saiioti,  about  which,  until  they  cams  into  contact  with  us,  lliey  knew 
''oibing,  and  hence  tfaey  had  no  safeguards  against  an  evil  as  ruinous 
<«  then  as  fire  and  the  aword. 
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The  most  complete  licence  to  boy  and  drink,  in  mnj  quntity,  trm 
a  glssB  of  whiskj  at  the  bar  of  the  trader,  to  the  porchase  of  fire  te 
ten  gallona  to  cairj  uvrnj,  is  now  giren  to  the  wliote  nation  nt  the 
Cliippewsa.  This  whisky  is,  moreover,  adulterated  to  the  most  awfid 
extent,  insomuch  as  completely  to  madden,  and  suddenly  destroy,  tboM 
who  drink  it.  As  an  instance  in  hand:  recently  a  chief  of  the 
Pillnger  band,  Nine  Fingers  by  name,  one  of  the  best-in  ten  tioned  of 
Indians,  fell  a  Buddea  victim  to  the  poison  thus  secretly  iafused  into 
the  alcohol 

The  abandonment  of  the  Mission  and  Indnslrial  School  antor^  tbe 
Leech  Lake  (Kesahgah)  Indians  was  occasioned  by  means  of  fire- 
water, which  led  tlie  wild  Indians,  who  had  not  been  brought  nnder 
the  Mission's  care,  to  attempt  that  which,  und&  other  circumBtaDecs, 
they  would  not  hare  dared  lo  do. 

And  now,  honourable  and  dear  Sir,  fivm  a  recent  visit  irbich  tbe 
undersigned  have  paid  to  the  Mission  establishment  amongst  tbe 
Mississippi  Chippewas  at  Gull  Lake  (St.  Columba),  wa  feel  con- 
strained to  appeiil  to  the  Indian  nutboriiieB  at  Wasbingtoa,  to  abate 
this  fiitnl  evil. 

The  Chippewa  has  his  enemy,  the  Sioux,  who  stealthily  perpetratn 
his  massnci-e  ;  but  these  can  be,  in  large  degree,  kept  at  a  distance,  hj 
the  terror  of  the  scalping-knife,  in  revenge — but  the  words  enentj', 
the  fire-water,  is  a  flame  in  their  bosoms,  continually  consuming  them; 
and  unless  this  fire  be  put  out  by  our  Government,  as  by  treaty  il 
pledged,  and  as  it  is  fully  competent  to  do,  the  result  muxt  necdi  be 
the  utter  extinction  of  this  race.  At  our  visit  (May,  1858)  to  ibe 
Mission,  we  met,  between  Crow  Wing  and  Gull  Lake,  a  distance  of 
but  fifteen  miles,  several  gangs  of  Indian.i,  from  five  to  thirty  atron* 
men,  with  five  and  ten-gallon  kegs  on  their  backs,  going  into  the 
ceded  country  on  the  Indian  side  of  Fort  Ripley,  to  have  them  filled 
with  whisky.  Barrels  of  this  poison  are  here  sold  in  open  day,  ttie 
year  round,  end  for  three  years  past  there  has  not  been  the  least 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  authorities. 

We  do,  therelbre,  honourable  and  dear  Sir,  make,  through  yon,  a 
strong  appeal  against  the  further  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  with 
our  Indians.  Otteii  have  WFll-meaning  Indians  appealed  to  their 
missionaries  against  the  introduction  and  f^ale  of  fire-water  among 
tbeir  people  by  the  wliites.  But  whnt  can  they  do  7  We  compel  the 
Indian  to  remain  Indian,  even  when  he  becomes  civilized.  We 
furnish  him  with  neither  laws  nor  executive  of  any  kind,  wherewith 
to  defend  himself,  or  be  defended.  We  buy  his  lands  by  treaty,  and 
yet  leave  entirely  ujifulfllled  one  great  feature  of  every  treaty,  and  a 
provision  of  onr  national  code  of  Uws  for  the  protection  of  even  non- 
treaty  Indians,  viz.  the  prohibition,  under  heavy  penalties,  of  the  sale 
lo  him  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is  emphatically  the  case,  as 
regards  the  entire  Chippewa  nation  of  Minnesota. 

We  do,  therefore,  Kir,  appeal,  as  citiinns  of  the  United  States, 
against  tbe  lunger  violntion  of  our  nation's  compact  with  this  race^ 
especiaUy  With  the  Chippewas.     One  prosperous  mission  of  the 
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i  Episcopal  Church  Lbs  been  wutecE  by  this  means,  sud 
eiHpt  the  evil,  so  gross,  open,  tali  aniTersHl  now,  is  arrested,  it  must 
Hid  in  the  overthrow  of  another,  which,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1855, 
vbaa  the  eonntrj  becsme  open  to  wliite  settlers,  was  considered  bj  all 
penoaa  eminendj  successful  in   dvilizing  and   christianizing    this 

The  divine  law,  through  the  Church,  is  not  sufflcient  for  any  nation 
of  itself.  There  is  a  human  law,  also  of  God's  appointment,  though 
^t«r  00  particular  model,  which  is  likewise  Decesanry  for  all  nations. 
The  lodiau  has  the  latter  in  bis  wild  state  sufficient  for  that  stat^ 
but  insufficient  for  a  condition  in  which  he  is  brought  closely  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  moat  degrading  and  ruinous  vices  of  the 
•hiteman.  Then,  io^dition  to  Christianity,  the  perfection  of  divine 
Uw,  be  needs  the  code  of  human  law,  such  as  ia  found  amongst 
Ctriliied  nations.  It  is  because  of  this  lack  that  the  nation  bos  no 
power  to  resist,  effi^tually,  the  destroying  agency  of  fire-water.  It  is 
in  [his  that  we  earnestly  implore,  as  citizens  as  well  as  Christinns,  the 
Miion'g  observance  of  her  treaties  with  this  peopli?.  She  onn  keep 
tbem  in  either  of  two  ways,  viz.  in  governing  her  own  citizens, 
■herever  found,  or  in  giving  to  the  Indian  the  means  (civilly  and 
wcUlJy,  whilst  the  Church  does  it  religiously)  for  resisting  the  temp- 
ItiioD.  These  means  will  be  in  human  law,  administrative  and 
executive,  added  unio  the  divine  code,  and  thereby  putting  the  Indian 
into  the  sole  of  accountable  beings. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  baa  many  friends  amongst  the 
Indiana  She  has  already  done  something  effectually  for  their  re- 
cDTcrj  out  of  tbe  barbarous  and  pagan  life,  and  she  is  willing  to  do 
jct  more,  if  the  privilege  and  duty  are  allowed  her;  but  we  must 
■ppeal  to  the  Grovemment  to  afford,  not  so  much  protection  to  the 
Duuionary,  as  protection  to  the  Indian  against  the  white  man. 

B;  our  mm  and  vices,  we  have  proved  ourselves  to  be  the  great 
i\ijen  of  the  red  man.  Let  ns  bear  in  mind  the  retributive  jostice 
uf  the  God  of  nations,  and,  in  repairing  our  evils,  do  that,  at  least, 
"hinli  will  be  simply  honest,  in  keeping  inviolate  the  sacred  obliga- 
lioDj  of  the  nation. 

As  petitioners  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
velfire  of  the  Indian,  wo  beg  to  submit  this  paper  to  your  patient 
uid  worthy  bearing. 

With  highest  regard,  honourable  Sir,  we  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves 
;oDr  humUe  servants, 

(Signed)       JACK80H  EEUPEB,  Hiuiouoiy  Bishop  of  the  P.  E,  Chnieh, 
and  ItiBhop  in  ch&rge  of  Minnegota. 
J.  LLOTO  BBECE.  Hiuiooary  to  the  Chippewaa,  &c. 
8   W.  UANNEY,  Chaplain  nt  Fort  RipUy. 

D.  P.  SANFOUD,  HiuionMy  at  Fuibault,  Ac. 

E.  STEELE  PEAEE,  Mieslonar;  to  the  Clilppeiraa.' 

D.  A  KNICKEKBAUKEB,  Muwionary  at  Mioueapelia,  Minn. 

P-S.~lt  should  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Superin- 
xadeiit  of  Indiiin  Affiura  at  St.  Paul,  Mr.  CuUen,  that  he  acted  with 
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grent  efficieDcj  in  the  discbai^  of  bia  duty  to  the  Indian,  damg  tke 
pnyment  toade  by  bim  in  the  lutumn  of  1857  {  but  b«  lii^  no  momt 
left  the  ground,  than  the  same  abuse  of  the  sale  of  wbixkj  wu  is 
full  vigour.  tT.  It.  B. 

J.  TaovKoi,  Esq.,  SwNlw?  of  tbs  InterioT,  Wathiagtim,  D.  C." 


PEESEKTATION  OF  THE  POETRAIT  OF  BISHOP  BLOMFIELD    i 

TO  THE  GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEATLNABT   AT  NEW 

YORK. 
The  CniDmcnnement  Services  of  the  General  Theologitral  S<anin»7 
took  place  on  John  tbe  Baptist's  J)ay,  Thursdiiy,  Juiie  24. 

Immediatelj'  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Servicen  the  pi-eaentalion  v! 
tbe  Portrait  of  Ilie  late  Bisliop  of  London  took  place.  The  foUowins 
Report  is  nbridged  from  Ilie  New  York  Chweh  Journal ; — 

"The  picture — a  fine  liirge  three-quarter  purtrvit  by  Mr.  John 
G.  Rand — was  suspended  on  the  wnU,  in  a  coDvenient  part  of  the 
room.  The  Bishop  of  Illinois  wns  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  R«r. 
Mr. Weaver,  one  of  tlie  Alumni,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  lUiid,  in  which 
ho  reluleil  the  circumstDnces  under  which,  some  years  ago,  tbe  laie 
Bishop  BlomGeld  consented  to  ait  for  this  porlruit,  on  the  underatand- 
ing  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  tl)e  Churcli,  in  some  manner,  on  iliii 
side  of  the  water.  He  therefore  presented  it  to  the  Associate  AJmnni 
of  the  Seminary,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  tbe  original 
intention,  that  he  could  think  of. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  tiien  rose  by  requeat,  on  the  part  of 
the  Alumni,  to  transfer  the  possession  of  the  picture  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Seminary,  to  be  added  to  the  growing  collection  of  porCraita  now 
adominji  the  walla  of  ihu  Faculty  Room,  The  idea,  he  said,  of  obtain- 
ing tlie  Bishop  of  London's  portrait,  had  first  been  auggeaied  liy  the 
late  Dr.  Schroeder :  and  the  sujrgestion  was  nt  once  complied  wi:h  by 
the  Binhop.  though  nn  Bcgli^h  Bisliop's  work  ia  much  harder  than  >e 
bare  any  idea  of  in  this  country,  and  the  time  and  trouble  it  nquired 
must  have  been  a  serious  tax  upon  one  so  overwhelmed  with  bu-ineu 
of  importance.  He  tiien  spnke  of  bis  pleasure  in  meeting  Bishop 
Blomlleld  in  1841,  of  his  kindness  and  overflowing  hospitality,  of  hii 
deep  interest  in  the  American  Churcii,  and  especially  of  his  noble  in- 
strumenlnlity  in  carrying  out  the  great  Chtitvh  ren'tn^  of  our  nge.  That 
wns  the  greatest  revival  ever  seen  since  the  Reformation,  and  no  one 
man  bad  been  so  largely  tlie  spirit  and  soul — the  head  and  heart  and  haod 
^-of  the  movement,  ns  the  Bishop  of  London.  His  determination  to 
build  fifty  new  cliurches  in  the  city  of  London  was  a  huge  nodt-rtaking, 
and  startled  every  one.  Yet  it  was  accomplished,  and  much  more  than 
accomplislied.  He  hsd  been  the  leader,  too,  in  that  astonishing  movtK 
ment-~lhe  Colonial  EjnKopalt — wliiebbnd  nearly  doublnl  the  number 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  and  had  sent  them  into  all  nations,  from 
tbe  snows  of  Rupert's  Land  to  the  distant  shores  of  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand.     When  he  himself  was  in  Eoglaitd,  that  great  mewora 
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wujot^  u  it  were,  in  fermentation;  and  Biahop  Blomfield,  in  vttry 
pin  of  it,wu  in  constant  ceansel  with  tlint  admirable  Archbitliop  of  . 
CiBterbarr,  the  Ule  Dr.  Uowley.  Their  wise  plans  have  since  been 
ttmvi  Mt  in  the  wa;  that  we  all  see  and  know.  .  .  His  task  waa  done, 
and  be  handed  the  picture  of  that  noble  prelate  to  his  very  dear  fiiend, 
(be  Dean,  to  be  placed  with  the  other  worthies  already  upon  (he  walls 
or  the  Suniinarj. 

Hie  Dean,  Dr.  Mahan,  accepted'the  welcome  gift.  A  few  yenre 
tgo  titejr  begun,  intending  only  to  obtain  the  porli-aita^of  our  Bmerittd 
Protetiora.  Bnt  they  could  not  stop  there.  TIjey  hud  gone  on 
la  sdd  one  alter  another,  being  disappointed  only  in  one  cuse, 
thit  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  whose  reluclance  to  sit,  they  all 
tnped,  would  yet  some  time  or  other  be  overcome.  To  these,  that  . 
tdninble  artist,  Ur.  Huntington,  had  of  his  own  free  gift  added 
B  ipli;ndid  portrait  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  now 
Mr.  Band  had  presented  a  most  oppropriiiie  companion  piece— the 
KkriKii  of  Bishop  Blotn6eld. 

The  Bishop  of  Wtstern  New  York  then  gave  some  reminiscences  of 
Bisbop  Blomlield,  who  hod  been  his  host  when  he  went  to  England  in 
1853,  to  be  present  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  Soeietyfor  tJte  rropagaiian  of 
AeOoipel,  along  with  the  Bishop  of  Michignn  and  Dr.  Wuinnright,  the 
hie  lamented  Provisional  Bishop  of  this  diocese.  He  spoke  in  high 
tenn§  of  his  easy  afiubility  of  manner,  perfectly  free  from  erery  trace 
of  huteur,  his  indefatigable  devotion  to  business,  and  the  great  results 
of  kin  life's  work.  He  said  that  there  wus  a  noble  scale  of  liberality 
intong  English  churchmen  of  the  present  day  which  he  would  be  glad 
10  Ke  introduced  among  us.  Indiriduals  abounded  who  had  each 
baiit  and  endowed  a  church  by  himself , — and  not  little  cheap  afliurs, 
nuiriK  from  1.000  to  2,500  dolhirs :  but  10,000,  and  15,000,  and 
»,aOO,  and  30,000  doUnrs. 
BiAop  Doaite. — Not  dollars  ;  poundt. 

Siihop  Dilatuey. — Yes,  poKndt,  and  more  even  than  that  Hn  bad 
binteir  seen  a  nan  who  had  built  three  churches.  This  very  Bishop  of 
I«ad<m,  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  liad  consecrated  over  200  churches ; 
ud  tbe  Archliiahop  of  Canterbury  had  consecrated  even  more  than 
tint.  And  this  was  the  more  wonderful  because,  previously,  the 
liaiUing  of  new  churches  had  not  been,  as  with  us,  a  matter  of  daily 
"MU  and  drink  j  but  a  new  church  had  been  a  rare  event  even  since 
llie  dsji  of  the  Reformation.  And  to  Bishop  Blomfleld  was  it  mainly 
iw-  Ue  was  the  last  Bishop  whose  hand  he  shook  on  leaving  London  : 
ud  tira  last  on  leaving  England  itself  was  the  noble  Bishop  of  Exeter 
~s  man  who  took  the  deepest  and  truest  interest  in  watching  the 
Pnvress  of  the  Church  in  America. 

Ilie  Bishop  of  Indiana  rose  only  to  suggest  the  pecniiar  appro- 
priiteness  of  adding  a  portrait  of  a  Bishop  of  London  to  the  giillery 
of  ptiniingi  on  those  walls,  since  our  whole  country,  lor  a  hundred 
•od  fifty  year*  before  the  Kevolutionary  war,  had  been  always  reckoned 
ui  part  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  he  alone  had 
'fwopal  jariadictioa  here." 

Dinitizedb,  Google 


eXOUBSIONS  IN  PALESTmE.— Ho.  TU. 

GXEUSB  AND  XOUHT  OILEAD, 

lum— Rvm  or  anusH— ramins— Biatwu — ama—nnca  or 

-KAcnrionn  fbofh-xdh— chb  aaoba,  ooaini—- pnuniKAi.  mou 

■MILLS,  fiBUMU,  BTC. — TBiiPLi  or  tax  buh — xokal  or  oxbaik— 

BIDE  TO  AIM  JIHIIA. 

The  village  of  Sftf  is  disUnt  about  four  miles  from  Geruh,  aod  i* 
the  nearest  iohabited  place  to  the  rains.  It  etanda  on  a  high  grwod 
on  the  soulh  side  of  a  well-watered  vallej,  in  which  we  had  passed 
Bome  magniScent  walnut-trees,  the  ample  branches  of  which  t«np(ed 
US  to  encamp  under  their  inviting  shade ;  but,  as  tbe  place  was  tM 
tar  distant  £roni  tbe  village,  and  seemed  to  have  been  appropriated  bj 
the  flocks  and  herds,  we  pitched  our  teat  on  a  anuli  aandj  plaiB 
above. 

We  had  relied  on  the  Sheikh  of  SUf  to  meet  as  at  Tiberias,  and 
conduct  us  to  Gerash  ;  and  it  was  only  aftfir  waiting  some  daya  fur  him, 
tiiat'We  bad  engaged  the  Beni  Sukhar  Chief.  Two  &ienda  of  win, 
who  had  recend;  visited  this  place  from  Jerusalem,  had  made  Uiii 
arrangement  with  the  Sheikh  for  ns  ;  and  we  were  no  sooner  en- 
camped, than  he  brought  ua  a  lettw  from  Ur.  M.,  which  he  was  to 
have  delivered  to  us  at  Tiberias,  in  proof  of  his  identitr.  He  had  s 
read/  excuse,  and  many  apologies,  for  his  inability  to  keep  his 
engagement  "  His  mare  had  died ;" — a  palpable  Arab  lie,  not  man 
transparent  than  some  that  are  cntroit  in  fashiooable  society  at  hon^ 
designed  only  to  avoid  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  that  be  hsd 
no  power  to  escort  as  through  tbe  country,  which  was  in  the  poirer  of 
the  Bedawt  tribe  of  the  Beni  Sakhar. 

We  found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  are  three  Cbtistian  families  at 
Sochera,  the  village  which  we  had  lost  passed,  and  five  at  SOf.  The 
fother  of  one  of  these  families  was  an  iatel%ent  old  man  with  s 
venerable  grey  beard,  whose  services  we  engaged  as  oar  guide  and 
general  agent  during  our  brief  aojourn  ;  for  we  mode  a  potnt  of 
nngling  out  the  Christians  for  any  small  services  which  we  might 
nquire,  in  token  of  our  brotherhood  in  our  common  Lord,  and  wen 
aniformly  rewarded  by  their  fidelity,  integrity,  and  gratitode, — 
virtnea  which  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  many  Enrtqiean  travellers 
to  represent  as  confined  exclusively  to  the  Motummedans.  We  ood- 
oiliated  (his  poor  man's  goodwill  by  presenting  him  with  a  copy  et 
die  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  as  we  found  that  he  ooukl  read ;  and 
this  iMton  was  duly  ^predated,  for  the  Goqiel  is  so  great  a  rarity  ia 
this  thirsty  land,  that  there  probably  was  not  another  copy  within 
many  hours  of  this  village. 

Thundajf,  June  16th. — At  twenty  minutes  post  eight,  this  morning, 
we  set  ont  for  the  ruins  of  Gerash,  escorted  by  our  Arabs^  the  old 
Christian,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  irregular  cavalry  maintained 
by  Government,  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  these  Pashalics,  as  a  kind  of 
mounted  pollcei     It  was  a  pleasant  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  ever 
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hilb  sprinkled  witb  firs ;  and  we  agreeablj  b^niled  the  way  witb  tba 
tootb'iDg  poems  of  the  Chriitian  Tear.  As  vre  approached  the  ruini, 
*e  puted  throDgh  the  necropolis,  ritaated,  as  usual,  on  one  of  the 
principal  approachea  to  the  tovrn.  There  were  nnmeroos  sarcophagi 
of  lime-ftone,  many  in  a  perfect  atate  with  the  exception  of  the 
covers,  which  bad  been  mostly  broken  and  rerooved,  probably  in 
ffarebing  Tor  treasures.  We  saw,  alst^  a  few  inscriptions  ;  hot  could 
not  succeed  in  deciphering  them. 

Oq  arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  first  attracted  to  a  large  theatre, 
in  I  very  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  tiers  of  stone  benches 
ire  nearly  all  preserved,  with  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sraalorial  or  equestrian  order  and  the  commonalty  ;  the  ranks 
•^  the  former  being  nearer  to  the  stage,  and  the  spaces  more 
tliborately  ornamented  than  the  upper  benches,  with  a  rich  frieze, 
broken  at  intervals  by  scnlptured  shells,  which  may  formerly  hare 
cortlnined  the  metal  acoustic  vessels  for  reflecting  and  radiating  the 
souml,  which  were  used  in  some  theatres.  The  part  assigned  to  the 
privileged  orders  was  also  distinguished  by  much  wider  and  more 
rommodious  seats.  Above  this  division,  which  was  further  defined 
by  a  pracinetio  or  pnssagc — the  only  one  in  the  theatre — we  counted 
l>-n  tiers,  and  below,  five  ;  but  the  ground  is  raised  above  its  original 
l>;r(rl  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  The  covered  portico,  above  the 
bigbest  TOW  of  benches,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  now  entirely  disap- 
ptared.  There  fire  five  vomitories  for  the  upper  ranges  stili  in  good 
prrservBtioD.  The  diameter  of  the  theatre  is  90  feet.  The  pro- 
si^uium  is  magnificent ;  Hi  feet  wide,  and  54  deep,  with  two  rows  of 
six  columns  each,  formerly  united  by  a  hnndsome  entablature.  Three 
colomns  in  the  front  row  and  five  in  the  back  are  stitl  standing  ;  and 
*e  observed  one  stone  of  the  cornice  which  measured  24  feet  la 
Iniglh.     The  view  from  the  benches  was  backed  by  the  desert 

ibe  city  is  very  simple  in  plan,  being  situated  on  two  sides 
of  a  ravine,  which  bisects  the  city  from  north  to  sooth.  The  main 
street  skirts  the  ravine  on  its  western  side,  and  is  considerably  more 
flian  a  mile  in  length,  adorned  on  eitlier  aide  with  handsome  ootnmns 
—partly  of  Hie  Ionic,  partly  of  the  Corinthian  order — formerly  con- 
n<-Gted  by  a  continuous  entablatore.  Time  has  sadly  marred  the 
>3^metry  of  this  grand  colonnade  ;  but  many  of  the  shafts  are  *n 
>i(u,  and  in  some  places  we  found  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  still 
Monected.  Commencing  with  the  northern  end  of  the  street,  we 
found  tmces  of  a  Roman  pavement,  much  resembling  that  which  my 
companion  had  seen  at  Florence.  Having  proceeded  a  short  distance 
down  tlie  main  street,  lo  the  south,  we  followed  a  smaller  one  on  the 
left,  which  brought  us  across  the  valley,  where  a  crystal  fountain  sends 
forth  a  copious  atream,  which  runs  down  the  ravine,  siuid  a  profusion 
of  oleander?,  parallel  to  the  main  street.  Above  this  fountain, 
apparenily  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city,  are  the  extensive  rnins 
of  a  Ba«ilicii,  or  law-court,  in  the  Corinthian  slyle,  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  side  aisles,  entered  by  three  doors  to  the  west,  with 
1  ncesB  at  the  east  for  the  tribnne.    In  front  of  this  bnildiog  wai 
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a  portico,  opening  upon  s  court  of  handsome  dimension*.  Ae 
building  WM  102  feet  long,  exclusive  of  tbe  tribune,  and  M  vide 
witbio  ;  the  portico,  15  feet  depp  j  the  court,  105  by  48  ;  haring  in 
its  length  16,  and  in  its  depth  10  Corinthian  columns. 

Reluming  tn  tbe  main  sireet,  we  found  a  double  row  of  looie 
columns,  leading  to  the  theatre  which  we  bad  already  explored  ;  uid 
lis  ne  continued  down  the  street,  to  the  somh,  we  passed  a  large  pile 
of  buildings  on  the  left,  which  inu$t  hire  served  some  public  wt, 
probably  for  baths,  as  we  noticed  tbst  on  aqueduct  had  formerlj  con- 
veyed water  to  it  from  the  stream.  From  the  cross  street  our  p«tb 
Iny  between  Coriuthian  column!*,  of  much  statelier  pruportiona  ibao 
tiia  Ionic,  which  presently  brought  ns  to  a  roagniflcr.nt  ruin  on  ibe 
rigl-.t.  This  structure  seems  to  bare  served  ns  a  propyleum  to  dw 
large  temple  which  towers  above  it  on  tlie  height,  and  which  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  below.  Tlie  pediment  and  entablature  of  this  ruin 
nre  exquisitely  licli,  and  admirably  executed  ;  and  fragments  oT 
Greek  inscriptions,  deeply  cut  on  the  stones  which  lay  scattered  about 
us  in  wildest  confusion,  excited  without  satisfying  our  curiosity,  fut 
it  was  impossible  to  connect  them.  Nenrly  opposite  to  this  buildiag, 
on  the  left  of  thii  street,  is  another  largo  temple,  ia  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation  ;  and  farther  down,  on  the  right,  a  Bemicircoitr 
building,  exhibiting  some  rich  carving,  not  very  unlike  the  snitD 
temple  nt  Baalbeck. 

Further  south,  another  street  cuts  the  main  street  at  right 
angles,  and  here  are  four  piers  nt  the  corners  witli  well-carved  niclies 
for  statues.  Below  this,  the  columns  rose  to  a  greater  height ;  and 
here  were  apparently  public  byildings,  which  are  all  now  reduced  to 
ruins.  The  street  terminates  in  a  tnagniCcent  oval  elliptical  piazia, 
309  feet  in  length,  of  Ionic  columns,  of  which  we  counted  no  Imi 
than  fifty-Hve  standing.  Rising  above  this,  and  opposite  to  tbe  street, 
on  n  bold  rocky  elevation,  is  a  second  theatre  ;  and  hard  by,  on  the 
east,  another  temple.  The  theatre  was  apparently  an  odeum,  or 
music  hull,  and  the  stage  U  closed  behind  hy  a  solid  wall  handwrndy 
oarved.  Here  wecountedseventeenranksof  seats  above  the  pnzciaetta, 
and  Iburti-en  below — the  seats  are  about  two  feet  deep ;  thii  hiiidtf 
half  being  lower  than  the  front,  seems  to  have  served  for  the  feet  of 
the  opfctators  in  tie  upper  row.  Tbe  crcumference  of  the  outer 
seats  was  about  three  hundred  feet ;  the  stage  was  entered  iiy  three 
doors  from  behind,  with  niches  and  columns  on  either  side,  all  richly 
ornamented. 

The  neighbouring  temple,  which  crowns  the  eminence  above  the 
piniEs,  is  of  noble  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  peri- 
style of  enormous  columns. 

South-east  of  this,  we  descended  to  the  Naumachia — a  large  btsio 
for  naval  exhibitions,  once  fed  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  sti^am  ;  and 
passing  this,  soon  reached  the  limit  of  the  city  in  this  quarter.  It 
is  still  marked  by  the  Gate  of  Aromfln— the  arch  of  which  is  in 
perfect  preservation.  fVe  here  encountered  a  large  party  of  tbe 
/illaM»  of  the  village  of  Sftf,  engaged  in  gathoing  in  tbe  harvest 
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Irom  tilt  fields  iiroand  the  city.  Now  it  happened  thai  our  ftithAil 
Siicilib  liad  gone  to  visit  hia  brethren  of  tlie  Beni  Hosmn,  whose 
Icnu  were  in  this  rrcinit^,  and  Bome  of  whose  camels  we  bad  seen  at 
tlie  founluin.  Our  aervuntii  were  repoaing  lomewliere  atnong  the 
mm — we  were  atone  and  un&nned  among  tbeae  villains:  it  was 
igloriouB  opportunity  for  exloriion,  of  which  tliey  were  not  alow  to 
mil  tlirmselves ;  tbey  became  clamorous  for  baktMA,  which  we  wero 
b;  DO  meana  disposed  to  give,  least  of  all  on  intimidation. 

A  black-looking  fellow  of  the  party  put  his  hand  to  a  large  knife  in 
bij  belt,  such  OS  they  all  carried,  and  then  drew  it  acrosa  liia  throat, 
knkjng  significantly  at  us,  and  intimating  by  signs  that  they  had 
Died  iLis  means  with  another  traveller  w I lo  had  found  hia  long  resting- 
place  without  this  gate.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  no  lime  to 
sliow  fear,  whntever  we  may  have  felt.  We  looked  the  fellow  full  in 
ilie  fice,  full  of  indignation,  till  tlie  cowardly  bully  was  abashed.  We 
deounded  of  him  wliet  he  meant ;  he  tiied  lo  Uugli  off  ihe  aub- 
)tet.  We  imitated  bis  geslurc^  and  asked  how  he  dared  to  nw 
tbem  i  be  denied  that  he  liad  done  so.  There  he  stood,  surrounded 
tj  forty  or  ftUy  of  hid  fellows,  all  furnished  wiih  these  murderous 
kiiires,  quailing  before  two  unarmed  and  defenceless  strangers.  How 
long  we  could  bare  maintained  our  ground,  I  know  not ;  we  dared 
Boc  turn  our  backs  to  commence  a  retreat,  lest  the  villains  should  fall 
npoa  OS ;  and  it  was  no  small  comfi)rt  to  see  our  faithful  Giovimni 
ipproacbing  our  group  in  quest  of  us,  true  to  bis  title  of  the  "Arsenal," 
baring  in  liis  baod  the  double-biirrel,  and  in  his  belt  pistols  and 
knives  enough  to  otitaumber  the  host  before  us.  His  arrival  was 
ioileed  most  opportune  ;  and  we  parted  without  opprehension  from  the 
party,  tbe  *' Arsenal  "  covering  our  retreat,  witii  a  look  of  ineftuble 
Kom  on  his  curled  lip,  convinced  tbat  we  hud  performed  a  feat  equal 
(0  the  bombardment  of  Acre. 

Wc  now  followed  the  course  of  the  river  np  to  the  fountain,  on  its 
east  side,  oppo.site  the  main  street,  and  found  fresh  traces  of  the 
former  magnificence  of  this  Roman  city.  A  little  above  a  lovely 
cascade — where  the  water  leapt  into  a  thiik  bed  of  oleander  blossoms— 
«e  diioovered  the  site  of  three  Roman  mills  ;  passing  these,  we  came 
10  a  bridge  of  five  arches  spanning  the  valley  through  which  the 
rirer  fiows.  Tlie  nrcbes  still  stand  ;  and  the  pavement,  composed  of 
■Libs  of  stone  luid  transversely,  is  very  entire.  This  bridge  is  a  con- 
liooation  of  the  street  noticed  above  aa  crossing  the  main  street  at 
right  angles,  at  a  point  richly  ornamented  with  sculptui-e.  Near  the 
nst  end  of  the  bridge  was  b  temple,  the  portal  of  which  still  stands, 
Fullowing  the  watercourse,  we  were  presently  attracted  to  a  large 
pilv  of  buildings  laid  out  in  spacious  chambers,  standing  in  a  court 
turroundcd  by  Corinthian  columns.  Tliis  we  presumed  to  he  the 
Gjmnaaium.  Between  this  and  the  fountain  are  two  more  bridges, 
now  ID  ruins,  nnd  traces  of  two  aqueducts  from  the  upper  fountain. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  hy  copions  draughts  of  this  driicioua 
fumiiain,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  lost  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  this  town,  vis.  the  great  Temple  on  the 
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wcBtern  height,  the  rich  propjlmiBi  of  which  we  bid  noticed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  maia  street.  It  stnoda  boldly  oat  on  an  derktioii 
oommanding  the  town,  surrounded,  at  some  distsnoe,  by  a  colonntde 
of  which  verjr  few  pillars  are  standing.  It  had  al^o  a  peristyle,  wliwh 
no  longer  exists  ;  but  ihe  portico  on  the  east  front  ia  of  noble  dinMo* 
sions,  raised  on  a  platform  of  considerable  elcTstion,  compowd  of  i 
douUe  row  of  C<mntliian  coluronB  of  five  feet  in  diameter,  six  in  t 
row,  of  whioh  five  of  tbe  outer  and  four  of  the  inner  rank  are  m 
sUu,  OS  are  also  tbe  two  within  these  on  either  side  of  the  temple. 

The  whole  length  of  the  buUdit^  is  120  feet  (of  which  the  portico 
ia  thirty),  and  tbe  width  sixty-nine  feet.  In  tbe  exterior  wall,  on  tb« 
north  side,  was  an  opening  into  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  cr/p( 
beneath  the  temple,  with  a  bath  in  the  middle. 

This  temple  Captaina  Irby  and  Mangles  were  able  to  identify  tf 
an  inscription  as  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  j  bot  the  inscription  ii  no 
longer  visible,  having  probably  been  redact^  to  min,  since  ibm 
Tisit,  by  one  of  the  many  earthquakes  wliich  have  afflicted  lliti 
oonntry  in  the  interval  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  bow  near  lliii 
trity  was  situated  to  the  main  line  of  volcanic  action,  the  Joria 
valley,  the  marvel  is  that  so  much  has  escaped  the  desolating  Rboel;! 
of  seventeen  centuries;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  snj  Itu 
Botid  and  subatantial  masonry  than  that  of  the  Bomans  woold  Inn; 
since  have  been  buried  in  the  sand  and  left  no  traces  behind  TIm 
contrast  which  these  ruins  present  to  those  of  Gadara,  both  in  extent 
and  preservation,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  nesrtr 
proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  volcanic  cre*aa9e,  which  has  exposed  il 
to  more  violent  shocks  than  are  experienced  nt  a  distance  more  remote 
by  some  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

The  Temple  of  tbe  Sun  was  the  last  ruin  that  we  explored ;  bat 
we  must  not  turn  our  backs  upon  this  once  stately  city  withoat  ntue 
reflections  which  were  naturally  suggested  on  the  spot.  WImI  m 
initight  does  the  existence  of  suoh  a  city,  on  the  remote  confinei  of  tbe 
Borasn  Empire,  ^ive  of  the  resotirces  of  that  wonderful  people  evni  is 
their  decline  1  For  tlie  fVagments  of  tbe  inscriptions  which  we  mv 
scattered  about  tbe  propyleum  all  served  to  fix  the  date  of  tbe 
buildings  to  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines,  when  tbe  power  « 
Rome  had  passed  its  aenith  and  was  verging  to  its  fall.  T^  this  e>^, 
as  was  evident,  was  not  built  principally  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
eastern  frontier  from  the  dreaded  hordes  of  Farthians  or  I^nvi•l1^ 
who  were  for  centuries  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  empire  ia  tbil 
quarter  :  indeed,  the  military  defences  of  the  city  appear  to  hive  beta 
very  insignificant :  the  wall,  which  is  still  to  be  traced,  was  the  leul 
sabetantial  of  all  the  public  structures  ;  and  there  are  no  traces  to  be 
discovered  of  castle,  or  tower,  or  fortified  prntorium  :  so  far  from  i'. 
all  the  buildings  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time  would  Ken 
to  indicate  n  state  of  profound  security,  and  uninterrupted  prcsp^'^ 
and  peace,  during  the  long  years  thut  must  have  elapsed  icbile  tbe 
city  was  in  building.  There  are  baths  ond  gymnasia  dedieated  to 
luxncy,  thefitres  for  amnsemebt,  temples  for  devotion  ;  and  a  giieTOM 
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reptMch  It  is  t«  oar  modeni  ChristiHiii^,  u  prasenled  fo  the  iuUtw 
in  tbe  distant  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  to  oontroM  the 
imposii^  provision  made  for  the  religioua  worship  of  tlie  gods  of 
Rome  with  the  mean  and  meagre  endeavours  made  by  the  wealthiest 
iiaiion  of  ihe  ancient  or  modem  world  for  the  establishment  and 
praiJjgatioQ  of  tbe  Christian  faith.  For  it  mnst  be  rememhered  that 
ihese  temples  are  also  so  man^r  monuments  of  various  religious 
societies  attached  to  each, — of  colleges  of  flomens  or  priests,  dedicated 
to  (be  sereral  deities,  all  maintained  by  rich  endowments,  as  so  many 
liTiog  witoesees  to  the  dignity  and  importance  attached  to  the  religion 
or  tbe  State.  What  traces  would  tlie  devastationi  of  two  thousand 
jein  leave  of  onr  national  faith,  even  in  the  capitsla  of  our  moat 
important  provincea,  at  ail  comparaUe  to  the  noble  religions  edifices 
of  Go^h  ? 

Again,  what  a  lesson  may  he  read  in  the  ruina  of  Geraah  of  tha 
ioitability  of  all  human  greatness,  whether  of  empires  or  of  indi* 
riduala.  No  hiitorion  has  recorded  so  much  as  the  name  of  any  one 
of  tbe  provinciat  governors  who  contributed  to  make  Genuh  what  it 
mutt  bars  been  in  tlie  days  of  its  gloij.  It  ie  barely  mentioned  iq 
rbe  lists  of  the  dasiical  get^raphers,  without  any  detail  whatever ; 
md  if  the  tiames  of  those  who  designed  or  executed  these  works  wer« 
ever  seolptured  in  tbe  stone,  they  have  long  since  disappeared ;  not 
fO  much  as  one  is  now  to  be  recovered.  Yet  the  bnildings  survived 
ibe  power  that  erected  them  by  many  centuries ;  and  while  that 
"  foDrth  kingdom,"  which  was  "  strong  as  iron,"  and  which  "  subdued 
ill  things^"  has  crumbled  away,  the  memoriab  of  its  ancient  greatness 
■re  still  to  be  seen  scattered  up  and  down  the  continents  of  Europa 
ud  Asia,  as  so  many  trophies  of  the  conquests  of  Time, — so'  nan; 
eridencca  of  the  trath  of  the  Prophetic  Spirit  which  has  assigned  a 
limit  to  all  dominion,  except  that  of  Him  whose  "  dominion  ie  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom 
iliBt  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."^ 

We  left  the  ruins  of  Gerash  at  half-past  two,  and  arrived  at  our 
tent  at  Sfif  at  ten  minutes  to  four.  At  half-past  five  we  started  on 
i^or  retora  westward,  and  had  a  lovely  ride  of  nearly  two  hours, 
ihroi^h  forest  scenery,  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  parched  desert 
wliich  we  bad  surveyed  from  the  site  o?  Geraah,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  harmonies  of  tbe  Chrittiim  Tear,  tbe  constant  and  nntiring 
companion  of  onr  journey,  tha  langaage  of  which  was  so  pleasantly 
realiied  in  our  wanderings  "  on  this  side  Jordan,  eastward." 
"  Is  not  the  pilgrim's  toll  o'erpald 

B7  the  dim  rill  and  palm;  shide  1 

And  tee  we  not  up  lile'i  dark  glade 

Tbs  gates  of>eaveo  unclosel" 

As  we  approached  tbe  sylvan  village  of  'Ain  Jenna,  where  we 
proposed  to  pass  the  night,  we  canght  a  glimpse  through  the  thick 

'  t<*d,  indeBd,  Is  ic  to  think  of  the  golden  oppoitnnlllea  which  this  counln  has 
Btgletted  of  erecting  worth;  monnments  of  that  durable  Kingdom  in  the  l^gan 
tenitoiles  whieb  Ptovidmee  has  snl^eolAd  to  it*  nrtj. 
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foliflge  at  the  grand  cflglle  called  "  Kalaat  er^BiMal,"  erowiiiiig  » laft; 
hill  in  front  of  ue.  We  reached  *Ain  Jenna  at  twenty  minutei  put 
seven,  and  encamped,  amid  goats  and  walnut-treo^  by  Mme  water  ii 
B  picturesque  valley  outside  tbe  village. 
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The  Study  of  Livinff  Languaget.     By  Colonel  Abthdb  Goin^ 

Mudraa  Engineers.  Madras;  1857.  Pp. -t.  and  S-l,  Svo. 
Tbb  renders  of  the  Tima  will  remember  a  series  of  letters,  bj 
"Philindus"and  "Indophilus,"  on  the  study  of  the  languages  of  Ind^i, 
that  appeiired  in  its  columns  about  Ciiristmas  last,  and  in  wliicli  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  as  the  two  languages  in  which  the  mua 
body  of  tlie  literature  of  Hindu  and  Uohammedan  India  is  embodii^f 
and  from  which  most  of  her  vernaculars  have  either  sprung  or  at  leul 
largely  borrowed,  wos  most  ably  and  strongly  advocated.  Every  oat 
wlio  liss  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  and  is  competent  to  fom 
a  correct  estimate  of  its  difficulties,  will  fully  concur  In  tbe 
soundness  of  the  views  there  propounded,  and  in  the  importance  of 
the  plans  suggested  as  the  best  course  of  lingnistical  study  for  tins; 
who  are  preparing  for  India  as  magidtrates,  missioiiBrtes,  merchsaU, 
or  in  any  other  capacity  in  which  they  may  be  liliely  to  be  faronglit 
into  frequent  and  close  contact  with  ilic  natives.  But  the  system 
sketched  out  and  discussed  in  those  letters,  embracing  also  as  it  docs 
the  ruiiiTnents  of  the  grammar  of  the  most  prominent  vernaculars  of 
India,  deals  only  with  ihe  course  of  instruction  such  as  it  should  be 
given  in  thit  country  ;  it  does  twt  profess  to  teach  either  those  win 
have  litid  the  advantage  of  such  preparatory  instruotion  bow  to  toni 
it,  when  arrived  in  India,  to  practical  account  in  tbe  speedy  sod 
perfect  mastering  of  any  Indian  dialect,  or  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  that  benefit — and  they  will  atn  ays  be  tbe  greater  majority- 
how  to  set  about  acquiring  an  accurate  and  effective  knutrlolge 
of  the  language  of  the  particular  district  they  may  be  reaiding  la. 
Considering  the  comparatively  very  small  number  of  Englishmen  vbo 
possess  a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of  any  Indian  vernncnlar, 
and  the  large  number  of  those  who  have  failed  in  their  atlempta  at 
acquiring  such  a  knowledge,  we  have  every  reason  to  hail  tiK 
appearance  of  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel  A  Cotton,  on  the  Study  of 
Living  Languages,  as  a  publication  containing  a  welcome  and  timdy 
advice,  how  to  accomplish  that  difficult  task  in  tbe  mnat  efiecintl 
manner,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  time.  The  principles  laid  down 
in  it  are,  indeed,  not  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  Indian  vemacuUrs. 
but  are,  with  certain  modi  Scat  ions,  applicable  al>-o  to  that  of  otliCT. 
especially  European  languages  ;  however,  the  author  having  gleaned 
his  expt-rience  chiefly  from  a  more  than  thirty  years'  resid«DOe  in 
various  parts  of  India,  it  is  but  fair  for  us  to  assume  tbat  his  viewi 
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*nd  ro^esh'oD)  were  original);  intended  only  for  the  student  of  any 
one  out  of  (he  many  and  various  idioms  spoken  in  our  Eastern 
dependencies. 

After  contrasting  the  principfil  points  generally  aimed  at  in  the 
itndy  of  the  dead  languages  with  those  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
tqaialion  of  living  idioms,  and  showing  that  the  two  systems  are 
elfflost  throughout  incompatible,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following 
three  fundameDtdl  principles  : — "  To  be  careful  that  we  lay  a  sound 
t'ounditiiHi ;  to  save  time  ;  and  to  have  such  a  system  as  shall 
CDcoonge  people,  both  to  commence  upon  and  go  through  with  the 
(tniily  of  native  languages"  (p.  6).  Under  the  fiist  principle  the 
folkiiriDg  five  lieads  are  comprised  : — 
'liL  A  nesll  Tocabalarr,  thoroaghl;  knoim  and  become  as  fiuuiliar  u  th« 
wonis  of  ani'B  mothsr  ton^e. 
id.  An  ieearst«  pronnneiaUoD  of  then,  and  Uie  oigaui  of  EpMch  tboTonghlj 

ejeidied  in  them,  *a  that  they  can  be  spoken  vilh  perfect  freedom. 
Sd,  So  mach  grammu'  as  is  necesur;  to  put  these  irorda  togetlier  in  shorlv 

nrnpte  forme  of  eipreasion. 
4tli.  An  ear  eo  tboronghl;  ezercised  in  the  sounds  of  (he  commoneit  words,  as 

qtokeo  by  a  native,  tliat  they  can  be  Inelantly  recognised  when  htard. 
5tL  The  knowledge  of  a  considerable  stock  of  the  commonest  expressions  of 
the  language,  so  that  the  woTds  known  can  be  made  into  h<ra&Jide  sentences. 
Whtn  neh  afooadation  has  been  laid,  the  ttndent  bos  only  to  proceed  to  add 
eran  words,  more  grammar,  and  more  expreHions,  by  degrees;  only  taking  csra 
In  leun  nolhing  but  what  is  immediately  wanted,  and  to  learn  tlioioaghlv  wbat- 
"cr  ii  leame^Ustl.  When  considerable  progress  has  thus  been  made,  he  may 
pmeed  to  leHD  the  ebaracter,  if  he  Tcqnires  it,  and  to  read  books,  elc." — P.  12. 

By  the  third  he  underatands  "  a  system  which  shall  afibrd  some 
tiKfal  results  16  every  one  who  enters  upon  it,  and  those  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  the  time  and  labour  expended "  (p.  6).  Aa 
far  this  system  itself,  we  are  sorry  to  be  unable,  from  want  of  space, 
to  give  even  a  abort  outline  ;  not  that  it  is  too  complicated,  but 
^use,  if  not  examined  in  all  its  details,  it  would  fail  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Unfortunately  the  pamphlet  has,  we  understand,  only 
Wn  privately  circulated ;  we  would  therefore  suggest  its  being 
reprinted  in  this  country,  in  order  that  the  system  propounded  in  it, 
ie  ihe  nsefuluess  and  practicability  of  which  we  heartily  concur,  may 
beaore  widely  knonn,  and  receive  a  fair  trial 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  only  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  author'a 
Mew, — that  to  learn  tbe  printed  character  of  an  Indian  language  be 
Vh  optional  with  Ihe  learner.  For  simply  colloquial  purposes,  this  ia 
'^^nsinly  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  but  for  business  transactions  of 
"'ay  kind,  a  familiarity  not  only  with  tbe  printed  but  also  with  the 
■ritten  character — and  the  latter  requires  in  some  languages,  as  ia 
ililsy  and  Siamese,  quite  a  study  of  its  own — seems  to  us  an 
indispeniable  requisite.  Moreover,  too,  in  some  languages  of  further 
India,  t.g.  Burmese,  tbe  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  syllable  ia 
■Djihing  but  suggestive  of  its  proper  spelling  ;  and  this  is  an 
iWitional  reason  why  we  would  recommend  that  the  study  of  the 
printed  and  written  character  of  an  Eastern  Inngaage  should  not  bo 
d^yad  too  long  or  tdtogether  neglected. 

"0.  cixiiv.  B  B 
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The  OttteaH  and  Iha  Poor  of  Limdon;  or,  our  Promt  DmUei  tottank 
the  Poor.  A  Courte  of  SerTnoiit  preached  at  tht  Chajtd  Hofol, 
Whitehall.  B;  the  Bev.  Fsedbrick  Metrick,  U.A.  hooiea: 
RiTingtODB.  1858. 
This  is  a  volume  of  very  plain  tind  very  effective  discoimeB,  Aowii^ 
ba  tfae  greet  need  there  is  of  miMionaty  work  in  London.  Tbe  infi- 
delitj  and  sin  of  the  metropoIiB  will  not,  we  fear,  be  id  an;  wtj 
touched  bj  sermons  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  even  in  Westminster  Abbcj. 
Men  who  care  for  souls,  and  who  ore  constrained  by  the  lore  of 
Christ,  must  go  in  and  out  among  the  outcast  and  poor,  and  seek  bj 
perewniil  entreaty  and  influence  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and 
iaitb.  Mr,  Meyrick  shons  hiinself  a  sealous,  dutiful,  and  trae-heartsd 
son  of  tbe  English  Church.  As  we  read  these  Sermons,  we  meetwiib 
many  passages  which  we  would  like  to  extract,  but  onr  limits  forbid. 
There  is,  however,  one  which  is  very  snitable  to  onr  pages.  Mr.  U. 
is  speaking  or  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  schools: — 

"  The  eiperiment  or  a  non-religions  education  ooodDcMd  bj  the  SMte,  hw  ha* 
triid  in  MTSnl  contiaeatal  natioiu,  sad  tbe  result  b*a  been  inGdelitr,  sUMii^ 
and  orime.  And  ve  ourseNes  have  had  fearful  proof  wilMu  tbese  laat  frw  mmlb^ 
bov  little  secular  ciTiliiation  and  initioction  Till  do  for  resUainlDg  the  puuoH 
and  goreming  the  tempers  oF  men. 

Qoi  gave  m  a  vast  empire  in  India.  HJlllons  of  sonli  He  oommittad  iato  (ke 
hand  of  EDglsnd.  Tbe;  were  sunk  in  debasing  aapentitions  and  immonlilii^ 
but  we  would  Dot  give  them  a  belUt  religion,  or  interfere  with  ihtai  wiekedw 
We  were  l«o  worldly-wise.    But  we  taugbt  their  beads;  we  made  tbem  deter, 

a  nick,  keea.  Wbal  was  their  religion  or  their  morality  to  nil  Aod  so  we  M 
lem  wallow  on  in  their  eoriuptioDB,  and  congrstutalAd  onntelvea  on  onr  tolenMC 
and  freedom  from  bigotry.  Aod  then,  wkm  we  least  expected  it,  the  wild  baK 
within  tliem,  which  we  bad  not  chained  hf  the  wboleeome  ratxaioU  ti  Chri«i>a 
precept  and  eiample,  rwe  up,  and  tbe  demon-passioni  which  we  bad  takoi  atl 
pains  U>  eradicate  or  repress  awoke,  and  thej  tamed  the  skill  and  cimft  and 
oWemess,  which  we  had  willingly  foMered  and  cnltlvated,  against  onaelTM,  ni 
daeda  ware  done  in  the  fiiee  of  heaven,  such  as  the  devil  and  hia  woiUii^en 
alone  can  do.  But  whether  we  are  not  in  part  answerable  tbr  the  teati^  sad  deaib^ 
and  sufferings  worse  than  death,  of  our  coantijmen  and  conutirwomen  in  ladiL 
beeaaw  we  hiTe  sjitematlcallr  disconiaged  CbrisUan  missionair  effoHi^  aaa 
Christian  education  in  India,  may  be  well  pondered  over  by  ns.'^P.  210. 


"Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rivington,  (1)  A  Charge  deiireni 
at  the  third  Tititation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  by  Arch- 
deacon BiOKEBSTETH.  (2)  The  Doctriw  of  the  Atonement,  dedttetd 
from  Scripture, — being  the  Donellan  Lectores  for  1857,  by  the  Btv. 
J.  C  Macdonnkll.  (3)  The  Way  of  Solineu  in  Married  Lift;  a 
Conrse  of  Sermona,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellisom. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  aiid  J.  Fairer,  (1)  Gteryi 
delivered  by  Jaues  Randall,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Beriu  ;  with 
some  seasonable  remarka  on  matters  of  present  interest.  (2)  Dr. 
MlCBKiDB'a  Leaturet  on  the  AeU  of  the  ApotUet  and  on  the  HfnMia; 
completing  his  observations  on  tbe  New  Testament 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Masters,  ffymtu  for  Little  Childrt*- 
By  the  Author  of"  The  Bar«n's  LitUe  Daugliter."  &c.    Set  to  Ume. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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■ith  PtRBoforta  AcoompaniiBent,  b7  Dr.  Gaontlet.  TIm  Hymm  at* 
on  the  Catechism,  and  arc  dedicated  by  the  Author  to  her  "  linle 
GodsoiUi''  The  book  has  the  impiHmfUur  of  Mr.  Keble,  who  statea 
that  the  profits  will  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  school  of  de«f  and 
domb  childreo,  maintaiaed  altogether  b;  voluntary  ofieriaj^a,  in  « 
nail  towB  in  die  nwth  of  Ireland. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  July  number  of  the 
drutioH  RemeKiiranca:  It  contains  a  reiy  important  article  t)n 
"TbeCburdi  Misaioaary  Society  and  tlie  Indian  EpUoopate." 

The  Four^  Annwd  Rrport  of  the  London  Diocesan  Churdi 
Building  Society  has^ust  appeared.  It  may  be  obtained  for  ciroula- 
lioa  at  the  office,  79,  Fall  Mall. 

Mcaars.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  published  a  small  but  very 
important  book  (price  2t.  6rf.),  Snfragan  Bithopt  and  Rural  Dtani, 
coDiMDittg  suggcitiona  relative  to  the  restorotion  of  these  officials,  by 
the  eminent  non-juror.  Dr.  Thomas  Bbktt.  He  shows  that  there 
vere  Siifirngan  Bishops  in  England  from  the  days  of  the  early  Sazon 
Chgrch.  The  book  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Femdall,  Proctor 
ia  Convocation  for  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  who  advocates  forcibly  tbeir 
resioration.  The  book  has  never  before  been  printed,  and  Mr. 
KendiU  has  laid  us  under  a  great  obligation.  The  editor  has 
appended  some  suggestions  relating  to  RurJdecanal  Chapters,  with 
*  view  of  rendering  them  available  for  the  iutroduction  of  lay 
OHiperatiofl  in  Church  matters. 


M«tsr«.  Blozley  have  just  published  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Jifonthty 
Picktt    There  are  three  papers  in  it  un  Hindoo  Mythology. 

Messrs.  Longman  have  published  C'leve  Hall  and  Ivon  in  their  new 
ind  cheap  edition  of  the  Tales  by  the  author  of  Amy  Herbert. 


(tTolonfal,  JF°"'^>  ""^  l^ome  Meto*. 

8UHHABI. 

Toe  Evening  Services  at  St.  James's  Cathedral,  ToaoitTO,  com- 
menced on  Sunday,  May  30,  when  the  building,  which  conUini  2,000 
IKnoQi,  was  well  filled.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was 
prwent 

The  city  of  Nkw  Tobx  was  visited  by  a  fearfnl  tornado,  on 
UondiT,  Juae'2].  The  Church  of  llie  Good  Shepherd,  which  waa 
ittrly  eompleted,  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss  is  about  16,000 
^Uira.  The  Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Hoyt,  has  issued  an  address  appeal- 
up  for  ansistance  to  rebuilil  tlie  church. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  Chvrekman,  that  it  is  slated  that  the 
Bi-hopof  KnfoSTON  (Jamaica)  is  is  commiuiication  with  the  Diocese 
of  New  Tork,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  services  of  sevenl 
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7onn<;  Clergymen  of  the  American  Church,  for  whom  there  is  qnits 
a  field  in  the  country  places  of  Jamaica. 

We  hove  received  IheReportof  the  Guiasa  Diocaan  ChurASoarlf 
for  1657.  The  income  in  that  year  was  upwards  of  3,2)6  ddlars,  iha 
largest  sum  it  has  received  in  any  year  since  its  formation  in  1882. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Otey  of  Tenhkssek  has  underU^u 
the  Episcopal  Charge  of  the  Diocese  of  Abkansas  till  the  nest  neeiiag 
of  the  Geoeral  Convention. 

The  total  amount  collected  by  the  Offertory  in  the  city  of  GsiBiifs- 
TOWN  far  the  year  ending  Lent,  1858,  amounts  to  7891.  4a  4d. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse  as  Bishop  of 
Kelson,  New  Zealand,  is  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  Parish  Charrii 
of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  I^ay,  August  25.  We 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  the  appointment  of  ArchdeuM 
Abraham  to  the  Bishopric  of  Wellington. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  adveiiisemeat  oa  the 
cover,  relative  to  an  English  Church  in  Cologne.  The  congregition 
now  meets  in  a  private  house,  which  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  lesT^ 
and  the  zealous  Chaplain  is  anxious  to  provide  a  fit  and  pernuient 
place  of  worship. 

SOCIKTT  FOE  PkOMOTINQ  OoRlBTIAtf  EnOWLBDGE. Tltoda^,  Jn!) 

6th.— The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  the  Chair.— The  Bishops  oT  Oifanl 
and  Capetown  were  present. 

The  Standing  Committee,  in  pursuailee  of  notice  given  at  thelwl 
General  Meeting,  prgposed  that  the  sum  of  SOOi  bo  voted  towarda  w 
Institution  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown,  for  receiving  the  sons  of 
chiefs,  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  tlteir 
instruction  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  agreed  that  500/.  be  granted 
for  this  object. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Capetovn, 
dated  Heme  Bay,  June  26th,  1858,  and  read  to  the  Meeting:— 

"Tour  Committee  seemed  to  feel,  when  I  last  brought  the  work 
going  on  in  the  district  of  Caledon  before  them,  that  the  Sodeiy't 
funds  were  well  employed  in  helping  forward  the  erection  of  missios 
chapels  amongst  the  heathen.  I  venture,  therefore,  now  to  brin* 
before  you  the  work  going  on  in  the  district  of  Malmesburj,  and  to 
ask  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Committee  to  the  applici' 
tion  which  I  mske  in  its  behalf.  About  three  years  ago  nothing  w»' 
being  done  by  the  Church  in  that  division,  which  is  about  as  li^e  » 
an  English  county.  At  that  time  I  purchased  a  farm  for  a  Mi^Mon- 
station,  and  soon  after  sent  a  clei^yman  to  look  after  the  HotMlots 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  There  are  now  more  than  UOO  colonred 
people  residing  upon  the  farm,  npon  which  a  village  is  gradually  bdi^ 
formed.  Each  family  has  an  allotment  of  land,  with  certain  righlso' 
graEing.  For  tiiis  they  pay  rent,  and  have  permission  to  pay  also 
small  aupis  towards  the  purchase  of  the  portion  which  they  rent.  la 
a  few  years  I  hope  to  see  a  thriving,  sober,  industrious  pessaaliy 
growing  up  on  the  farm,  in  possession  of  some  small  part  of  that  land 
once  the  undisputed  property  of  their  ancestors.     liut  besides  those 
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Uriiig  opMi  the  firtrm,  the  clergjinaii  whom  I  bave  sent  bus  gsthered 
together  1,000  coloured  people  in  other  pnrti  of  tbe  district — 1.350  in 
ilL  Amonget  these  lie  hao  established  Ave  Hchools,  and  hoa  induced 
the  people  to  contribute  200f.  o-year,  either  to  the  support  of  tlieir 
teacben,  or  the  rent  of  tlie  buildings.  Of  the  whole  populntion,  about 
l:iO  ire  DOW  baptixed. 

Tbe  eter^man  at  this  time  earnestly  pleads  with  me  for  additional 
rapport;  be  uks  for  two  more  ciitechists  to  aid  him  in  his  growing 
wort,  and  for  help  in  the  attempts  being  made  to  erect  scliool-chspela. 
In  this  latter  worit  I  bare  thought  that  the  Society  would  be  ready  to 
help  him.  Two  echoot-chapels,  at  least,  must  be  undertaken  at  once, 
ud  others  must  follow.  At  Malmesbury  they  are  using  an  unfiniEhed 
bonsf,  which  they  are  renting;  at  another  place,  a  wnttte-and'duub 
bnilding  I  at  snotber,  an  old  barn.  There  are  no  people  and  no 
clergyman  in  my  diocese  more  deserving  of  the  Societj''s  sympathy 
ud  Hippcwt.  If  the  Society  could  do  for  them  wliat  it  did  for  Cnledun, 
Til.  give  IQOl.  towards  ihe  erection  of  the  fir^t  two  chapelti  that  shnll 
be  built,  the  grant  would,  1  am  sure,  be  thankfully  received,  and  the 
Society's  money  very  well  spent." 

It  was  agreed  that  502.  be  granted  to  each  of  the  two  school- chapels 
proposed  for  Malmesbury. 

Tbe  Bishop  baring  also  informed  the  Committee  that  he  was  desirous 
of  establishing  at  an  early  opportunity  a  Bchool-.chapet  at  Mossnl  Bay, 
ID  increasing  and  important  district  in  his  Diocese,  tbe  sain  of  OQL 
WIS  KTonted  towards  this  object 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Sishop  of  Colombo,  dated  Nuwara  Eli/o, 
C«ylon,  May  4tb,  1858:— 

"  Id  my  visit  lately  to  the  district  of  Eotm&tir,  a  fine  range  of 
noniitainDus  country,  occupied  entirely  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
fur  the  English  market,  1  was  compelled  again,  as  last  year,  to  solem' 
niie  Divine  Service  in  a  Urge  wooden  btiiiding,  nsed  for  storing  the 
coffee  of  tbe  estate,  while  in  preparation  for  shipment  at  Colombo. 
Above  thirty  were  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  on 
my  referring,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  to  tbe  urgent  want,  in  such 
(  ndghboorbood,  of  a  more  fitting  house  of  prayer,  it  was  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  residence  of  an  ordained  pastor  emotig 
tbem,  and  the  erection  of  a  church  for  his  ministrations.  A  general 
inviutbn  to  the  resident  proprietors  and  managers  has  enlisted  the 
nadj  cooperation  of  many,  who  bare  contributed,  as  a  small  rent- 
clarj^e  on  each  estate,  above  1302.  per  annum,  which  we  hope  to  raise 
to  150Z.,  entitling  us  tlieo  to  claim  an  equal  amount  from  the  Colonial 
Ciovemment  for  tbe  clergyman.  This  will  be  quite  .sufficient  for  the 
pnipose ;  and  (o  aid  the  work,  a  site  has  been  promised  me  in  a  very 
central  spot,  and  Bobecriptions  raised  for  a  flmall  but  substantially" 
buih  chnrch,  in  which  the  Government  also  will  assist  us  in  proportion 
lo  oar  own  expenditure.     I  have  ventured  to  hold  out  to  them  a  hope 

'bat  the  Board  will,  as  on  every  glad  occasion,  not  be  wanting  in 

approval  and  encouragement  of  iheir  effort  to  help  themselves.     If  the 

miety  will  fulfil  my  hope  of  a  grant  of  251.  in  aid  of  the  good  woil, 
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)[  Am  powi&ded  that  my  oezt  vtsk  will  be  for  the  gladdening  f npoK 
of  laj'ing  the  foundation  of  a  simple  granite  church,  in  whiuh,  inttcid 
of  au  aonual  celebration,  on  occaaioD  of  the  Bishop's  Tiait,  we  di>lt 
have  a  weekly  gathering  of  mnny  loore  arouod  their  reaident  putor, 
in  ihankdgiving  for  t^e  reoewal  of  the  best  of  their  hove  privili^ 
in  spiritual  blessing,  though  in  a  far-off  land,«nd  Burroaaded  bj  i 
heathen  people.  In  my  solitary  ride  thither,  I  saw  in  a  growing  Ditic« 
town,  amid  a  native  p<^ulation,  gathered  to  the  spot  entire^  by  tbt 
$ow  of  English  capital  in  tliat  direction,  and  the  ooncouise  of  iowi> 
grant  labourers  it  attracts,  four  religious  buildings  all  in  progress  aal 
still  incomplete — a  Romish  church,  a  Mahometan  mosque,  a  Buddhid 
moblam,  and  a  Hindoo  shrine,  with  a  grotesquo  image  of  cky,  reodend 
by  oil  and  soot  still  blacker  than  themselves.  But  no  TiUago  cIhvA 
was  there  to  welcome  me,  however  humble — no  gladdening  chima  is 
call  those  together  to  prayer,  who  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  Go*efB- 
ment  school,  from  many  a  mouotain  path  around.  J  feel  aar«  that  tbe 
boon  I  ask  will  be  by  the  Bo^  as  willingly  {pwit^  as  ft  will  U 
ivell  bestowed." 

The  Board  agreed  to  grant  251.,  the  Bum  requested  by  the  BisbofL 

The  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  in  a  letter  dated  Bishop's  Coar^  Adelaide, 
April  7th,  1858,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"I  have  to  acknowledge,  with  thankfulnees.  tbe  safe  arrival  of  a  box 
of  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  with  Office-Books  for  cbnrdiea,  a  gift 
from  the  Society  which  could  not  easily  be  supplied  from  any  other 
source,  and  which  is  therefore  very  acceptable.  The  OoU^iate  School, 
in  which  the  Society  has  been  interested  since  the  foundation,  is  ia 
a  very  flourishing  and  efficient  state ;  about  sixty  boardtn  are  now 
accommodated,  with  as  many  more  day  boys.  Uader  tbe  Set.  6.  B. 
Lav,  it  is  decidedly  the  first  place  of  education  in  tlie  colony.  Tba 
first-fruits  of  this  institution  to  the  ministry  of  our  Cbnrch  will,  I 
trust,  be  gathered  in  during  the  present  year  i  when  a  young  OMtt, 
wholly  trained  there,  who  was  amongst  the  first  scholara  entered,  will, 
}  hope,  be  ordoined  deacon.  The  number  of  licensed  clergy  is  sow 
twenty-six  ;  while  in  Western  Australia  there  are,  thanks  to  tba 
endowment  granted  by  the  Society,  a  bishop  and  thirteen  clergy. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Adelaide,  therefore,  the  bishopric 
of  Perth,  and  twenty-seven  clergymen  have  been  added  to  the  eleven 
who,  on  mj  arrival  in  1817,  were  officiating  in  the  united  diocue. 
This  result  and  large  increase  iq  the  Colonial  ministry  of  one  diooss 
may  be  satisfactory  t«  the  Board.  A  fresh  efibrt  will  shortly  b«  made 
to  complete  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  South  Adelaide,  and  tenders  are  out 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one  at  Salisbury,  eleven  milea  noith  of 
Adelaide.  A  Missionary  Clergyman  has  been  stationed  in  the  fir 
DortUern  district,  2fiO  miles  from  the  dtj,  and  another  on  (h«  easttni 
border  of  the  province  towards  Melbourue.  Good  effects  will,  I  inul> 
follow  from  the.'C  arrangements." 

A  letter  from  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Taylor,  late  Missionary  it  Trisua 
d'Acunha,  now  at  Riversdate,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dated  March  ]Sil>, 
18S8,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting.     The  following  are  extracts : — 
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"i,  rery  kind'  letter,  recdred  by  rae  irhen  I  was  jet  upon  tlid 
j>knd  of  Tristan,  has  too  long  remained  unana:Trered.  It  was 
ifcorapuiied  by  a  small  parcel  of  books,  for  which  I  now,  with  shuns 
far  lacb  a  long  delay,  retorn  you  many  thanks.  I  wish  to  tell  yon' 
the  nsalt  of  the  change  effected  for  the  Tristan  people.  You  havtv 
DO  doubt,  heard  how,  on  the  representation  of  the  Bishop,  onr 
eiceUeot  GoTernor  here  at  the  Cape  kindly  exerted  himself  in> 
prncDfing  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  the  island,  to  remote  nil  wlio  weret 
Killing  to  leave  it  to  the  Cape.  I  regret  to  say  atl  did  not  avail  them-' 
Mlrea  of  the  oSbr,  Three  or  foar  of  the  old  men  dreaded  to  trust 
themgelTes  a;;nin  into  a  world,  from  which  they  had  so  long  been 
eiiled.  Their  wives,  and  some  of  their  children,  had  to  remain  with 
ibm ;  ipd  thus,  altogether,  thirty  were  left  behind,  while  upwards  of 
fcrtf  cime  away,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  females.  These  are' 
now  tetlled  here  with  me  at  Biveradale  ;  excepting  that  many  of  the 
jDnng  women  are  engaged  as  servants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
TowQ.  Of  these  I  have  heard  good  nccounls.  Of  course  the  change 
»iia  very  great  to  them  at  first,  and  not  altogether  agreeable  ;  buU 
tbrysre  now  becoming  well  accustomed  to  it ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
*  Krett  change  for  the  better  for  them.  Those  with  me  here  are  now 
doing  very  well.  At  fli-st  they  had  some  difficnlty  in  settling  down 
ta  their  new  life  ,-  and  all  of  them  have  suffered  more  or  less  from 
tickness,  some  severely  ;  bat  all  are  now  doing  welL  The  youths  ari 
laming  trades,  the  most  profitable  employment  in  this  colony, 
iliogeifaer,  for  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  the  change  has  been  for  good. 

For  those  left  on  the  island  the  change  is,  I  fear,  a  very  sad  one. 
No  doubt  the  reduction  in  their  number  lias  soted  favourably  foi" 
ibelr  worldly  prospects;  but  the  loss  of  all  the  means  of  grace  is  an 
«iil  ■'bich  far  more  tlian  counterbalances.  I  could  find  no  one,  when 
1  lefi,  to  maintain  Divine  worship  ;  so  that  now,  for  the  first  time 
iiMx  the  inland  was  settled,  it  is  without  God's  worship  on  God's  day  ; 
and  from  acconnts  I  have  received,  I  fear  there  is  a  great  falling 
oif  from  those  better  ways  in  which  they  were  beginning  to  walk.  X 
do  hope  more  of  the  younger  portion  of  them  will  yet  find  their  way' 
li^re,  u  the  old  men  die  off.  I  should  rejoice  to  hear  the  island  was 
abandoned  once  more  to  the  sea-birds,  for  whose  home  only  it  is  fit." 

Tlie  following  letter  whs  read  fh)m  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  dated' 
Bishupjtowe,  Marttsbarg,  Hay  Isf,  1858  : — 

"1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  Feb.  4th, 
'^manieating  to  me  a  gr%nt  of  201.  from  the  Society,  towards  the 
expense  of  printing  the  Gotpd  Harmony,  and  to  express  my  sincere 
jbnlti  for  the  same.  You  will  be  glad  to  see,  by  the  specimens  I 
"leW,  that  the  boj-s  of  our  institution  are  beginning  to  make 
progrws  in  the  art  of  printing.  They  have  only  been  at  work  aboat 
iniMith,  and  really  do  exceedingly  well.  Undiane  and  Uskelemu, 
'l>e  two  moat  proficient  in  drawing,  are  also  the  most  forward  at 
printing.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy, 
^hicli  lisre  been  formed  in  the  drawing  class,  are  now  being  turned 
'^  good  Recount   in  the  printing  room.     One  young  Zuln   prince,' 
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Umkungu,  Bon  of.PandB,  has  taken  to  the  carpenter'B  shop  with  gmt 
•pirit.  Me  haa  sent  to  request  his  mother.  Panda's  great  wife,  mw  t 
refugee  in  this  colony,  to  urge  hia  father  to  send  a  namber  of  hs 
diililren,  and  those  of  bis  chief  men,  to  this  etaiion  for  education. 
We  are  much  interested  with  this  matter,  and  are  not  without  hope 
that  sometliiiig  of  importance  may  result  from  this  proponL  Tbe 
eff<ict  upon  the  future  of  Zululend,  and  indeed  of  the  conntrin  bejond 
it,  towards  the  district  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone's  diacoveries  lie, 
would,  under  God,  be  very  great,  of  having  trained  beneath  oar  eje 
a  number  of  these  youths  as  companions  of  the  lad  now  under  our 
care." 

'  SooiETT  FOR  THS  Pbofaqatiom  OF  THX  GoBPZL. — Friday,  16(1 
J%Uy. — Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  the  chair. — The  Treasurers  presented  i 
Financial  Statement  made  up  to  the  end  of  Juna  The  Receipts  under 
the  head  of  Collections  and  Subscriptions  were  12,400^,  which  sum 
was  200^  less  than  the  corresponding  amoant  in  18S7.     The  aoioDDt 
actually  received  for  India  Missions  was  16,1001.    A.  resolution  vsi 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  a  Special  Fund  should  be  opened  to  aid  in 
the  permanent  Endowment  of  Churches  iu  the  CoJonies.     Fasssgt- 
money  was  granted  to  tbe  Rev.  A.  H.  Pearse  and  Mr.  W.  Biefamcmd, 
proceeding  to  Quebec ;  luid  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Tenesa,  proceeding  to  | 
Guinno.     A  salary  ^as  granted  to  the  Rev.  E.  Synge,  in  the  Diocew  i 
of  Sydney.     Lieava  of  absence  and  passage-money  to  England  vnt   i 
granted  lo  the  Rev.  W.  Chambers  of  Borneo,  and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  | 
Driberg  of  Calcutta.     Salaries  were  granted  to  several  Missioiunei  in  i 
the  Dioceae  of  Capetown  {   and  3002.  per  annam  were  granted  for  | 
the  salaries  of  a  Clergyman  nnd  Lay  Teacher,  at  the  projected  College 
for  the  aoua  of  native  chiefs,  which  is  about-  to  be  establiahed  in  , 
Capetown.  ■ 

ilADt.\RiL,— Church  of  England  Miision  to  Seamen,  Funekal  Boadk  < 
Commenced  in  1856. — Divine  Service  on  board  every  Sunday,  at 
nine  a.  if.  and  at  six  p.H.  All  English  and  American  vessels  visited 
during  the  week ;  Meetings  held  ;  Biblea,  Frayer-books^  and  Trsds  i 
distributed.  Free  seats  in  the  English  Church  at  daily  Service.  Any 
officer,  passenger,  or  seaman,  requiring  a  clergyman's  aid,  may  addrtsi 
a  note  to  the  Rev.  Alex.  J.  D.  D'Oreey,  Chaplain  to  the  EngM 
Church,  Bicco  dos  Aranhas.  Ko  fee  accepted.  Donaliooe,  to  mert 
expenses  of  boat  hire,  &c.,  may  be  sent  to  Joseph  Phelps  ^^-i  Carmc^ 
Madeira,  treasurer  to  the  Mission. 


EuiM  in  t\e  "  Jonmsl  of  a  Naval  OiBoer,"  In  ths  Cotmial  OkttrA  CAnNuA 
for  July.    The  (allowing  ii  an  extract  of  a  latter  Irom  the  anthor : — 

"  Soma  o[  the  names  of  placei  sre  mlupelled,  but  none  of  the  Dtlttakee  an  rf 
mnch  Importance  bat  one — that  is,  the  place  where  Leacoek  ettablnbed  Ui 
HlnioD  Station  is  'Valeuria;'  and  the  pUce  where  I  nw  Hri.  Lightbeise  it 
'Faren^'  (pageSM).  A*  I  gave  mir  opinion  m  to  where  lthan;htLeaeeckoi>[ht 
to  liiiTe  uttled,  ujing  that  ■  Fsiengia '  is  the  best  place  (paga  260),  the  miritft 
made  in  ipelliDg  both  plaees  alike  orestes  confasiou." 
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ABE  WE  TO  HAVE  AKT  MORE  BISHOPS  FOE  THE 
CHUfiCH  IN  INDU! 

Tnts  is  no  new  question  in  tbeae  p&ges.  We  hope  oar  readers 
will  bear  with  no  for  once  again  recurring  to  it.  We  have  the 
Wrongest  conviction  that  it  is  the  one  turning-point  of  eaocess 
or  dinppointinent  in  oor  great  worit  in  India ;  we  are  sure  it 
needt  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  steadfast  perseverance,  all  the 
Eamestneaa  of  Christian  prayer  and  faithfulness,  to  win  for  it 
Kceptance  and  faronr  amongst  the  powers  of  the  world,  and,  we 
SK  constrained  and  ashamed  to  add,  it  is  the  more  incumbent 
ppcHi  every  troe-faearted  Churchman  to  labour  for  its  acceptance, 
u>  pnmortion  as  it  has  been  strangely  but  most  pertinaciously 
opposed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  foremost  in  strengthen- 
uigom- Christian  Missions. 

,  We  do  not  uitend  to  take  any  notice  of  two  lengthy  papers 
I"  tbe  Church  MuHonary  IntelUffencer  of  July  and  August  last, 
in  which  the  remailts  which  we  felt  compellea  to  make  on  "the 
MaQorandum  of  the  Church  Missionarv  Society,  in  reference  to 
tne  atensioa  of  the  Episcopate  in  India^"  have  beeu  criticised. 
pure  are  occasions  in  which  the  painful  work  of  controversy  with 
"wtlier  Christians  is  a  duty;  there  are  occasions  in  which  con- 
"^etiy,  ccHidacted  between  Christians  as  it  ought  to  be,  may 
tend  to  clear  away  misunderstandings  and  open  Qie  way  for  the 
^th.  Under  such  circumstances  we  believe  our  readers  would  not 
ui»pproTe  fresh  and  fresh  efforts  to  set  forth  what  they  believe 
^De  light,  even  once  and  again,  in  any  way  which,  consistently 
M.OIXXT.  CC 
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with  the  truth  itself,  might  be  likely  to  win  an  adrerstiTy,  and 
ao  to  close  up  a  breach  between  brethren.  In  such  a.  spirit 
we  desired  to  write  in  our  April  number.  We  trust  that  in 
nothing  that  was  there  written  we  offended  against  charity  a 
against  faihiess.  We  believe  that  it  is  onr  Christian  duty  to 
say  no  more  upon  the  opposition  of  the  Church  lUimmarii 
Society's  Committee  to  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India. 
It  shall  act  be  our  fault  if  that  Committee  is  driven  one  step 
further  in  its  unhappy  course  by  a  hasty  word  or  an  oveTstrsined 
at^ment  of  ours.  We  care  nothing  for  victory  in  controversy. 
We  are  content  thnt  others  should  have  the  last  word.  The 
question  is  not  between  that  Committee  and  this  Joonul, 
which,  we  beg  to  tell  the  Committee  is,  and  ever  has  been,  > 
purely  independent  orgnn  of  opinion,  now  for  more  than  tea 
years  a  labourer  in  this  field,  and  resolved  to  maintain  its  courK, 
as  we  hope  it  has  maintained  it  hitherto,  not  only  independently 
of  any  society,  but  with  the  single  aim  of  approving  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  we  hope,  to  Uie  truth. 

But  if  the  question  is  one  far  too  high,  far  too  momentous 
to  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of  any  approach  to  party  controversr, 
it  is  wm  to  remember  distinctly  what  the  question  really  is, 
and  who  are  first  and  mainly  concerned  with  it.  The  question 
is  about  the  true  means  of  strengthening  and  extending  our 
Missions  in  India ;  and,  in  the  shape  which  it  haa  now  assumed, 
let  it  be  clearly  and  expressly  understood  that  it  lies  at  pre- 
sent mainly  between  the  Committee  of  the  Church  MUnoiuay 
Society  and  the  great  body  of  that  Society  itself.  The  Com* 
mittee  has  taken  one  line ;  the  Society  has  not  yet,  to  brat 
we  know,  expreased  its  mind  at  all.  We  trust  and  believe,  nay, 
we  know,  there  are  many,  very  many,  thoughtful  and  excellent 
members  of  the  Ckttrch  Missionary  Society  who  have  been 
greatly  distressed  by  the  act  of  the  Committee.  We  must 
plainly  tell  those  good  men  that  the  question  ia  now  with  them. 
We  ask  for  no  action  yet.  We  ask  at  present  only  for  calm, 
candid  thought — for  an  honest  examination  of  the  merits  of  this 
too  famous  "  Memorandum."  We  will  not  presume  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  any  member  of  this  Society  if  the  "Memorandum" 
is,  after  the  finiu  discussion  which  is  now  indispensable,  publicly 
adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  general  body  of  the  subscribers. 
Aa  a  member  of  that  Society,  the  writer  will  know  how  to  set 
himself  in  so  painfiil  an  event.  But  one  appeal  must  be  nuAe, 
and  that  most  earnestly.  We  humbly,  but  with  the  most 
respectfiil  urgency,  beg  those  Bishops  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  weigh  well  their  present  position, 
and  to  use  their  influence  in  bringing  this  Babject  to  a  speedy 
settlement.    Their  infloeuce  may  not  be  wluit  it  ought  to  be ; 
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but  at  present  it  must  in  all  respect  be  said,  their  names 
ire  compromiBed,  however  unjustly,  by  this  act,  about  which 
pTobably  not  one  of  them  was  ever  consulted.  The  question, 
we  repeat,  is  before  tbe  members  of  the  Society,  and  specially 
before  the  Biahops,  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
affain.  The  question  may  be,  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that 
it  will  be,  adjosted.  But  several  months  have  passed,  and  the 
matter  cannot  any  lonfrer  be  trifled  with. 

The  Church  is  thoroughly  roused  about  Misaiooary  work  in 
India ;  the  Cliarch  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  this  great 
subject  The  Church  of  England  knows  well  what  it  owes  to 
tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation  qf  the  Gospel ;  it  is  quite  willing 
to  acknowledge  heartily  much  good  work  done  by  the  Church 
yTtnionary  Society.  But  the  Church,  if  we  are  not  mistaken 
grifiTousIy,  will  not  allow  any  committee — we  take  leave  once 
more  to  say — any  irresponsible  committee,  to  act  in  so  high  a 
mitter  independently  of  her,  and  least  of  all  to  act  directly  and 
pointedly  against  her  expressed  mind  and  will,  expressed  both 
in  India  and  in  England.  We  write  in  no  warmth  of  feeling ; 
we  would  not,  if  we  could,  use  any  influence  upon  any,  save  that 
o{  fair  argument ;  but,  on  the  other  haod,  we  write  without  any 
fear  of  tbe  ultimate  result.  The  Church  of  England  is,  God  be 
praised,  a  revived  and  a  fresh  invigorated  Church.  She  knows  her 
work,  and  she  knows  the  hindrances  to  that  work.  The  Church 
a  folly  possessed  at  last  with  the  sense  of  her  solemn  call  to  that 
blessed  ministry  of  mercy,  whicli  is  faers,  and  hers  alone.  She 
bas  taken  account,  ve  are  persuaded,  of  that  warning  voice 
which  has  ever  been  speaking,  but  which  now  she  feels  deeply 
is  ipenking  to  her.  "  A  door  is  opened  to  me,  great  and  effectual, 
ud  [there  are)  many  adversaries."  TheChurch  has  not  forgotten 
tbe  sorrows  and  tbe  bitterness  and  the  shame  of  the  terrible  year 
of  mutiny.  Such  as  is  the  feeling  of  a  family  of  bereaved  mourn- 
ers who  are  weeping  still  over  their  lost  ones,  such,  but  more 
IbrilliDg  and  more  intense,  is  the  grief  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
orer  souls  taken  away,  unwarned,  untended,  uncomforted.  The 
world  goes  on  its  way ;  last  year  it  was  the  excitement  of  fear 
and  Borpriae,  this  year  there  is  almost  a  feeling  of  satiety  and 
weariness.  India  is  all  but  re-conquered ;  men  turn  from  it  in 
want  of  some  new  and  more  stirring  impulse ;  hut  it  is  not  thus 
with  the  Church  of  Christ.  While  statesmen  are  talking  still 
of "  neutrality,"  and  the  world  is  weary  of  the  hackneyed  theme, 
(be  Church  is  "  keeping  all  these  things  " — the  mysterious  out- 
bretk  of  heathenism,  tbedeadlymaliceof  Satan,  and  her  own  past 
most  miserable  shortcomings, — and  "  pondering  them  "  deeply 
aud  anxiously  "  in  her  heart."  We  earnestly  beg  of  our  readers 
to  do  each  his  part  in  strengthening  this  solemn  feeling  iu 
co2  .         , 
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himself  and  nith  his  neighbours.  India  is  the  trial  field  of 
the  English  Church.  Our  Missions  elsewhere  need  support,  and 
money,  and  men  j  but  India  ia  the  one  Bcene  of  the  great  con- 
troversy which  God  seems  to  have  with  His  Church  now. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  not  be  unwilling  that  we  should 
dwell  npon  this  point  rather  more  at  length. 

We  must  state  plainly  our  difficulties ;  they  are  very  gmt, 
but,  in  God's  strength  and  in  God's  name,  they  will  be  con- 
quered. First,  our  statesmen,  we  deeply  fear^  are  still  thoTongblj 
afraid  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  India.  We  must  face  thu 
fact  steadily — we  must  bear  with  the  feeling  patiently;  but  itill 
we  must  set  ourselves  Tesolutely  and  firmly  to  uphold  the  tmlb, 
and  to  claim  free  course  for  the  Gospel.  Christians  have  iron 
already  many  triumphs,  peaceful,  but  real  triumphs,  in  Indit 
over  the  fears  and  the  prejudices  and  the  policies  of  a  worldly 
wisdom ;  but  the  battle  is  not  yet  won  in  England ;  though,  we 
believe,  in  India,  thoughtful  men  of  all  ranks  and  profesdom 
are  fast  coming  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth.  At  home,  we  csn 
debate  about  Christianity  in  India,  at  home,  we  can  in  oor 
Houses  of  Parliament  balance  and  poise  the  precise  momentum 
to  be  given  to  religious  enterprise.  Driven,  at  last,  in  shame 
irom  the  miserable  policy  of  obstruction,  Goveniments  na«, 
Tory  quite  as  much  aa  Whig  Governments,  take  refuge  in  the 
doctrine  of  "  neutrality,"  and  they  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  they  have,  at  last,  a  basis  of  common  sense,  nay,  itf 
sound  philosophy,  upon  which  to  rest  against  the  mischicvoiu 
intmsiveness  of  a  mistaken  enthusiasm. 

The  statesman's  ailment,  of  course,  demands,  attention. 
He  claims  to  take  a  ealm,  dispassionate  view  of  the  whole  field 
of ■  discussion.  He  is  charged  with  the  highest  interests,  snd 
with  a  responsibility  which  no  one  can  share  with  those  who  are 
called  to  govern  a  vast  and  mixed  multitude  of  excitable  races. 
As  the  excellent  Mr.  Frere  has  stated  the  position  of  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  Missionary  efforts,  we  have  no  fanit 
to  find  with  official  neutrality.'  Time  was,  we  believe,  whoi 
the  State  in  India  might  have  shown  itself  actively  Chiu- 
tian;  but  that  time,  we  too  believe,  is  past.  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  neutral  now :  it  has  hound  itself  with  chains  of 
its  own  forging;  but  it  must  be  bound  by  them,  as  it  has  itself 
willed.  But  this  neutrality  must  be  carefully  and  narrovly 
watched.  Neutrality  is  of  necessity  a  suspicioua  word;  for 
neutrality  in  regard  to  the  high  and  holy  cause  whidi  is  st 

■  We  slliide  to  wme  leUera  addwMod  by  him  to  a  BooiIm^  Dewmncr  in  niv- 
•nee  to  mum  (i^puently)  yetj  injodictona  acfi  of  MiminnfiriM.  IM  utnetii 
which  w«  bare  tma,  sre  mil  or  ChriaUan  wiadoin. 
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stake  is  barely,  very  barely  possible.  Ever  be  it  remembered, 
(his  neutrality  is  not  wisdom,  or  piety,  or  Christian  prudence, 
or  religions  moderation.  It  may  be  so,  doabtless,  in  this  or  that 
Christian  man,  placed  in  the  hard  and  perilous  post  of  civil 
gDTemment.  We  are  now  inquiring  about  the  profession,  about 
the  principle,  so  to  call  it,  not  about  the  application  of  it  by 
a  re^y  Christian  man  in  his  own  conduct  and  administration. 
Bnt  we  cannot  foi^et  that  ueatrality  is  not  the  simple,  sure, 
intaitire  oonriction  of  Christian  wisdom  and  Christian  courage, 
bat  the  after-thought  of  policy,  which  is  compelled  to  confess, 
boveTer  reluctantly,  that  all  its  first  steps  were  as  faulty  in 
point  of  prudence  aa  they  were  utterly  opposed  to  Christian 
integrity  and  faith.  The  Church,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  expected 
to  receive  thia  new  profession  without  a  very  guarded  watchful- 
ness. Ilie  Church,  no  more  than  the  State,  can  arrest  events. 
The  State  may  remain  passive — the  Church,  as  a  body,  may 
ihiiok  from  a  full,  a  self- denying,  a  self-sacrificing  witness  for 
her  Lord ;  bat  the  Truth  cannot  be  bound ;  the  blessed  Spirit 
of  God  will  work;  consciences  will  be  stirred,  even  in  heathen 
ludia,  and  acluDg  hearts  there  will  cry  out  at  last,  and  that  cry 
•rill  pierce  some  Christian  man;  and  then  the  pent-up  fire  will 
bom  forth  and  spread,  and  some  will  be  purified  by  it  and  some 
vill  be  consumed. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  importance;  it  deserves  a' 
faUer  treatment  than  we  have  now  opportunity  to  give  to  it. 
But  we  must  say  a  word,  in  passing,  which  we  deeply  feel  to  be 
tnie.  We,  too,  have  fears  for  India,  and  for  the  English  in 
India;  we  desire  to  estimate  candidly  and  fairly,  as  far  as  we 
om,  a  statesman's  difficulties;  we  desire  earnestly  to  place 
before  him  the  real  grounds  of  fear.  This  mutiny  has  laid  bare 
^  whole  great  plague-spot  of  our  rule  in  India;  the  world  saw 
>t  once  there  must  be  a  change  in  that  rule,  a  strengthening 
ind  a  compacting  of  our  authority  and  power;  but  thelndia 
Bill  of  this  Session  has  done  nothing  to  heal  that  yawning 
wound.  The  real  disease  remains.  War  has  embittered  and 
deepened  its  pain.  You  have  a  heaving  mass  of  miUions  of 
wnh  to  calm  down ;  yon  have  a  host  of  suspicions,  and  pre- 
iodices,  and  disappointments  to  disperse  and  remove.  Victory 
bag  a  heavy  price  to  pay  in  the  increased  alienation  of  the  van- 
quished. Victory  is  not  peace.  Where  will  you  go  for  strength 
to  year  dominion,  not  assailed  in  vain  ?  Where  will  you  look 
for  the  turning  hack  of  heart  of  those  vast  heathen  populations, 
10  whom,  for  a  year's  space,  the  devil  has  rioted  at  his  will? 
How  will  yon  allay  that  wicked  cry  for  a  wholesale  vengeance 
*Uich  went  up  from  so  many  Christian  lips,  which  went  up 
before  the  Owl  of  Truth,  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy,  and  which 
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stands  recorded,  and  needs  a  costly  atonement,  eye,  a  ncrifice 
of  bitter  humiliation  and  of  hearty  repentance  ? 

"Will  you  go  and  shelter  yourselves  in  yonr  "neutrality"! 
Will  you  look  calmly  on  those  strange,  those  inysteriooa  molti- 
tudes,  and  trust  that,  while  your  arms  are  calmly  folded,  thej 
vill  settle  down  once  sgain,  and  be  at  rest  f  Will  yoo,  on  the 
other  band,  labour  more  earnestly  at  your  schools  and  your  col- 
leges— proclaim  ostentatiously  that  you  will  teach,  without  stint 
and  without  reserve,  all  British  arts  and  the  newest  Europeao 
philosophy;  but  that  the  precious  revelation  of  that  nnknoira 
God  yoa  will  not,  because  you  dare  not,  teach?  Oh  1  be  sore, 
the  statesman's  difficulties,  upon  such  an  hypothesis,  are  not 
merely  what  once  they  were ;  they  are  iucreased  a  hundredfold. 
Be  sure  that  prudence  is  folly,  that  policy  a  very  rope  of  sand. 
Keep  to  your  neutrality ;  the  word,  the  thing,  the  whole  idea  ii 
of  the  world — it  is  not  of  Qod :  but  keep  to  it ;  for  it  aeenu, 
if  we  may  so  judge,  that  God  has  taken  you  at  your  word,  and 
answered  you  according  to  your  wish.  A  great,  a  noble  worit  b 
still  before  the  Civil  B.uler  m  India,  hut  not  the  noblest.  Only 
let  him  confess  that !  Only  let  him  do  his  own  part,  and  rejoice 
to  see  another  do  his.  Then  only  is  there  hope ;  elae,  which 
God  forbid  1  else  only  a  heavier  and  a  more  irremediable  woe. 
The  Word  is  written  for  ns  all,  rulers  and  aalyecta,  laity  and 
•olergjr;  oh,  may  that  Word  go  to  the  heart  of  Chnstitn 
En^ishmen  in  India !  "  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  yoa 
that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone ! " 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  upon  which  we  must  touch 
more  briefly,  though  it  needs  as  iuU,  or  even  a  fuller  diacnsoon. 
It  is  this  :  the  Church  of  England  is  roused — is  in  earnest — is 
sincerely  in  earnest,  about  her  Missionary  work  in  India;  but 
she  is  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  niistijcea  of  the  past ;  she  is 
not  fully  convinced  of  the  source  of  strength  and  help  for  the 
future. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  A  very  great  change,  God 
be  thanked  for  it,  has  come  over  the  English  Churehj  hut  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  establishment  of  tho 
Colonial  Bishopric  Fund  by  the  reaolution  <^  our  united  episco- 
pate in  184<1,  is  indeed  an  era  in  our  ecclesiastical  lustoiy; 
the  fruits'  of  that  act  of  Christian  faithfulness  have  heca,  be- 
yond all  hope,  great  and  manifold.  But  one  generaticm  must 
not  expect  to  work  a  fiill  deliverance ;  the  unbelief  of  the 
eighteenth  century  pierced  deep,  even  to  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  Church,  Traditions  have  descended  to  as,  irhich  are  wlu^y 
unscriptural,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  clung  to  by  those  who 
hold  them,  even  as  Scripture  itaelf.  We  have  seen,  on  the  other 
han^dj  in  many  of  our  Colonial  Bishops,  powers  and  energies  of 
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which  we  hsd  not  dreamt.  We  can  point  to  true  "Fathers 
in  God,"  to  men  whose  lives  are  indeed  a  shining  witness  for 
Cbrist.  And  this  is  not  all :  not  to  speak  of  living  prelates,  the 
Chorch  of  England  will  not  soon  forget  the  late  excellent 
Bishq>  of  London,  who,  amongst  other  acts  of  faithful  service, 
Bhowed  moat  conspicuoasly  a  real,  active  sympathy,  which  was 
erer  growing  deeper  and  deeper,  with  his  brethren  in  the 
Church  abroad.  All  this  may  well  make  as  take  courage.  Still 
many,  very  many  amongst  us  have  no  real  faith  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  her  threefold  miniatiy.  The  word  may  soaod 
banh,  bat  we  believe  it  to  be  just  and  true.  You  hear  good  and 
not  nninstmcted  men  try  carefully  to  distinguish,  where  God 
toches  OS  to  unite.  -You  find  timid  jealous  fears  about  the 
place  of  the  blessed  Scriptures,  and  the  office  of  the  Church. 
Mmy  people,  we  almost  fear,  mast  be  staggered  at  the  boldness, 
and  the  freedom,  and  the  simplicity  of  St.  Paul :  "  There  is  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit,  oue  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism."  Some 
of  as,  if  we  will  confess  it  honestly,  are  almost  afraid  simply 
to  preach  what  the  Master  Builder  of  the  Christian  Church 
preached,  simply  to  unite  what  God  has  for  ever  bound  together. 
More  particularly,  we  have  forgotten,  many  of  ns,  or  never  have 
Irarnt,  the  very  idea  of  the  Church.  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons ;  yes,  that  is  the  rule — the  rale  of  the  Church  at  least. 
Bat  Bishops  are  "  only  needed  to  ordain  and.  to  confirm :" 
Descons  may  take  all  the  work  of  Priests,  except  the  pro- 
noQDdng  of  absolution  and  the  consecration  of  the  elements ; 
vi  we  hardly  know,  some  of  ns,  why  they  are  excluded  fi-om 
these  functions  too ;  and  Priests  must  preach,  of  course,  bat 
their  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  the  delivery  of  their  sermons 
only !  This  is  all  very  popular ;  it  ia  with  some  "  the  Gospel." 
fof  ODTselves,  ve  freely  avow  it,  we  believe  it  to  be  most  shallow 
and  most  unsound,  and  that  simply  because  it  is  not  the 
ttsching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Apostles  of 
oorLord.' 

We  are  weary  with  the  "  cries"  of  a  narrow-hearted  party  spirit. 
M'e  appeal  &om  these  baseless,  so-called  Protestant  traiditions, 
to  the  pnre,  simple,  unsullied  word  of  eternal  truth.  We 
believe  that  Gk>d'9  blessed  word  ia  a  living  word,  for  all  time. 

'  Oar  TMdni  m^  like  1«  sea  ons  extrMt  ftvm  the  uuirer  of  the  ChunA  Jfw- 
"OMry  Ihtdtigeneer  of  Au^at  lut,  to  our  remarks  in  Apiil.  "  '  The  learning  nod 
t^boUDMB  of  ft  Benry  Hnrtjn'  (tutj  qaote  from  ub)  '  cannot  Avail  to  do  the  FdU 
*at  of  •  Mi«uon*r)r  ^one.  Ton  miut  tbIbo  op  in  India,  not  merely  godlj  men, 
t^l  th*  Charch  ot  ChritL'  It  ii  not,  then"  (this  U  the  coamant)  "m  mucU 
i^eGotpelthatiineeded.aathe  Church 'plutled  in  ittttrength.'.  .  .  Bett«r,  in 
**  con^cUon  of  many,  if,  Indeed,  the;  wonld  honeBtW  confeaa  their  thougbtB 
ipn  tb  (aUeot;  battai  tbe  EpUcopacy  without  the  Qoepel,  than  the  Qospel 
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We  beliere  that  that  word  reveals  disttnctlj  tlie  form  and  lati' 
itance  of  a  living  Chnndi ;  the  living  Body  of  a  living  Chiiit ; 
the  mighty  instrament  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Oh  I  for  Knae 
true-hearted  men  in  England  and  in  India,  who  will  gird  them- 
aelres  afresh  for  this  Hia  work,  to  lift  up  in  Btrength  the  nugettie 
form  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  simply  as  St.  Pai^  aod  8t.  Peter, 
and  St.  John  lifted  it  up.  Oht  for  some  trumpet-bmgnn 
to  cry  aloud  throughout  oar  self-complacent,  s^-indolgiDg 
England,  even  aa  the  great  apostle  proclaimed  at  Corinth:  "Is 
Chnst  divided?  Are  all  apoBtlea ?  Are  all  prophets?  Are  all 
teachers  ?  "  Let  us  not  fetter,  and  cramp,  and  even  rantilate  Ha 
work  of  God,  and  then  in  our  helpleseuesa  fall  down  and  do 
"  aacrifice  "  to  our  own  "  net."  Let  us  not  have  the  gospel  in  oar 
lips,  and  shrink  from  the  keen  truth  of  that  gospel,  even  bec«i» 
it  is  80  keen,  piercing,  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  aoDlmd 
spirit.  We  have  a  great  and  a  sifting  work  before  ns.  The  tp 
is,  vrith  all  its  faults,  thorough-going.  The  Church  must  be  n 
too,  she  must  be  more,  she  must  be  unflinchingly  honeit,  shs 
most  be  fearles^y  true  to  her  Lord,  she  must  not  falter  in  iea- 
ing  the  cross,  aye,  bearing  the  one  Name  of  her  only  h<^  ind 
atrength,  aa  she  has  never  yet  home  it  "before  Gentiles  ud 
kings,"  as  well  as  her  own  children. 

What  then  do  we  propose  as  the  great  means  for  strengthen- 
ing our  Missions  in  India?  We  answer,  undoubtii^y,  Setup 
m  India,  in  God's  holy  Name,  His  living  Church.  We  ses,  u 
well  as  our  atateamen,  as  well  as  some  of  oar  Misnonii; 
Societies,  difficulties,  great  and  manifold  difficulties,  in  our  path. 
Perhaps  we  aee  them  more  diatinctly,  and  feel  more  paiirfiilly 
their  weight.  We  know,  above  all,  the  difierence  between  the 
labours  of  Christ's  people  in  the  freshness  of  their  first  l*"*. 
and  amid  the  controversiea  and  jealousies,  the  numbingdoubtsind 
fears  of  a  sophisticated  system  of  life  and  manners,  where  the 
truth  is  hardly  struggling  against  the  world.  We  are  prepind 
for  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion ;  we  have  already  learnt  that  eor 
first  and  aoreat  difficulty  is  raised  at  home,  and  by  onr  ovn 
brethren.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  nothing  unexpected 
to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  Church's  war&re. 

India  will  not  be  won  to  Christ  except  by  tears,  and  fasting", 
and  the  rending  away  of  many  a  tahe  support  in  which  we  hite 
too  long  trusted,  and  the  entire  self-devotion  of  men  of  heart, 
who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  an  nagrj  worid  tx 
its  troubles,  even  because  they  bear  themselves  "  the  scan  ti  the 
Lord  Jesus."  Whoever  thinka  that  the  conversion  of  those 
blinded,  darkened  souls  of  teeming  Hindostan  will  be  panted 
by  God  to  a  few  atra^ling  soldiers,  to  a  dwarfed  faith  of  hanan 
Bchoola,  seems  to  us  not  even  to  have  a  {^mpse  of  the  migh^ 
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w<^  of  the  Sjnrit  of  Qod.  Sooner  or  later  there  most  bo  a 
rertdtttion  in  the  whole  plan  and  idea  of  the  Chnstian  Musion 
in  India.  If  there  be  there  a  giant* s  strength  to  oppose  the 
troth,  and  the  irilea  of  subtlety  itself  to  ^rrert  and  corrupt  it, 
then  let  God's  cham}non  have  only  hi«  shepherd's  staff  and  his 
smooth  atones  ont  of  the  brook,  but  let  him  oast  away,  onca 
and  for  ever,  Saul's  cnmbrous  armour,  and  let  his  hand  be  free 
to  fight  for  his  God. 

And  that  day  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Chnrch  in  India 
annot  be  very  far  distant  Only  oar  own  impatience,  only  our 
oim  false  steps,  only  our  own  want  of  steadfastness  can  retard 
iL  Let  ua  look  the  whole  great  work  in  the  face ;  let  us  have 
no  half-measures ;  let  us  accept  no  dangerous  gifts  of  protection ; 
let  ua  clearly  grasp  oar  one  great  principle,  press  what  we  are 
thus  persuaded  is  the  truth  in  all  quarters,  and  before  all 
hearers,  and  in  every  legitimate  way ;  and  that  principle,  if  it 
be  indeed,  as  we  believe,  of  God,  will  surely  prevul,  even  to  our 
astonishment. 

At  the  risk  of  weariness,  we  must  set  forth  that  principle 
onoe  more.     W^  will  do  it  in  a  fev  plain  propositions. 

1.  Only  the  Church  of  Christ,  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons,  laity, 
all  together,  each  in  their  vocation  and  ministry,  only  this  Church 
of  Christ  has  the  promise  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

2.  Only  this  Church  of  Christ,  so  developed,  can  work  effec* 
tually  for  the  evangeheing  of  a  people,  if  it  be  placed  amongst 
them,  a  DDited,  visible  system,  a  living  body,"  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  suppheth  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  measure  of  every  part." 

3.  Such  a  Church,  before  any  aggression  upon  heathenism, 
must  aeek  before  all  things  to  make  "  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  editing  of  Uaelf  in  love." 

4  If  the  heathenism  of  India  be  not  merely  an  idolatry  but 
■  false  philosophy,  if  the  corrupt  life  of  those  afflicted  popula- 
tions be  not  only  a  deep  degeneracy  but  a  blotting  out  of  the 
troth,  and  the  lifting  upof  a  lie  instead,  then  pre-eminently  in 
India  the  Church  must  strive  to  show  forth  aU  her  gifts ;  "  the 
vord  of  wisdom,  snd  the  word  of  knowledge,"  as  welt  as  the 
"gifts  of  healing  and  the  divers  kinds  of  tongaes."  Even  as 
ber  Lord,  the  Chnrch  must,  in  her  measure,  through  God  the 
Spirit  indwelling  in  her,  be  made  unto  all,  "wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 

5.  More  particularly  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  a  visible 
W  of  order,  and  mutual  submiBsion,  and  union,  in  all  its  parts. 

6.  Hence  there  folloirs  the  necessity,  not  of  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  but  of  many  Bisbops,  wherever  in  the  sound  judgment 
and  ripe  experience  of  the  Chnrch  itself  they  are  needed: 
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7.  Such  Bishops,  at  first  of  coarse  Earopean,  just  u  mncb 
M  the  other  Clergy,  must  be,  as  much  as  possible,  disconaected 
with  eveiT  form  and  semblance  of  civil  authority. 

8.  Such  Sishops  must  be,  in  all  respects,  the  chief  Misskm-    ' 
aries ;  they  must  be  seen  and  known  of  all  to  he,  under  God's 
good  Spirit,  the  very  life-springs  of  all  Christian  activity  in  tlie 
Mission,  the  centres  of  unity,  and  in  reality,  and  not  in  mune 
only,  fathers  and  pastors  of  the  flock. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  every  new  and  critical  step  in  the 
Mission-work,  every  controversy  which  may  arise,  every  more 
solemn  act  of  discipline,  will  be,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
apostolic  Chorch,  the  act,  not  of  the  Bishop  only,  but  of  the 
whole  Church  in  its  regular  council. 

We  have  done  our  work  very  imperfectly  we  know  well,  but 
this  sketch  may  suggest  a  thought,  and,  please  Ood,  prompt  a 
prayer.  We  may  return  again  to  the  subject.  One  word 
more,  at  present,  WUl  the  Clei^  and  the  Laity  of  England'i 
Church  lay  this  great  subject  seriously  to  heart? 

"  It  is  a  thought,"  wrote  a  former  Missionary  of  Cawnpore, 
some  years  ago,  "  it  is  a  thought  which  often  presses  itself  on 
my  attention  when  committing  to  the  earth  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  that  India  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  Christianised,  even  by  the  dust  of  those  of 
the  Lord's  little  flock  who  lie  down  in  the  tomb.  It  seems  to 
be  taking  an  nnalienable  possession  of  the  land ;  a  sowing  it 
as  it  were  with  a  holy  seed,  a  peopling  it  with  those  who, 
though  enrolled  by  one  and  two,  shall,  when  the  great  call 
oomea,  stand  up  a  great  army."  > 

Is  this  a  fancy  or  a  Christian  hope  F  Abraham  laid  his  dead 
in  Canaan,  when  bis  only  possession  in  thet  land  of  promise  was 
the  grave  he  had  purchased.  That  grave  and  its  occnpant 
became,  no  doubt,  a  fresh  source,  a  fresh  pledge  of  his  faith. 
Oh  1  how  many  a  precious  Christian  body  of  martyred  brethren 
has  been  laid  in  a  hasty  grave  this  one  past  year  in  India  1  Shall 
we  not  plant  those  graves  of  sorrow  with  the  emblem  of  the 
resurrection  f  Shall  not  the  redemption  of  Indin  to  Christ 
he  the  one  vow  of  Christian  England,  the  one  triumph  in  which 
alone  she  will  dare  to  ngoice  T 

W. 

<  Bee  "  Tbe  Cftvnpore  Hiarfoti,"  jntt  pnbliihod  in  Uta  Mriee 
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AnotHEB  colony  has  been  added  to  the  British  empire.  A 
portion  of  the  wide-Bpiead,  almost  imdefined  tenitorv  of  the 
Hndson's  Bay  Company  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains  naa  been 
organized  as  a  distinct  dependency  of  the  Crown,  under  its  own 
governor.  Never  did  a  country  so  almost  onkoown,  a  comitry 
about  which  it  is  atill  difficult  to  acquire  any  accurate  infoTmation, 
become  all  of  a  sudden  so  &mous  as  British  Columbia.  Indeed, 
till  within  about  six  weeks,  it  had  not  even  a  name.  Early  in  the 
jeat  1856  gold  had  been  discovered  on  the  Upper  Columbia,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  instruments,  the  floods,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Indians,  the  harvest  of  the  finders  and  diggers  was  very 
inconsiderable.  No  doubt,  liowever,  seems  to  exist  that  e;old 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Eraser  River  and  in 
the  "  Conteau  "  country.  Such,  assuredly,  is  the  conviction  of 
the  adventnTous  population  of  the  Washington  and  Oregon 
tenitories,  who  are  nocking  to  the  new  diggines  in  great  num- 
bers. This  natural  excitement  too  is  stimulated  by  the  in- 
terested reports  of  the  owners  of  steam-boats,  and  others  likely 
to  benefit  by  creating  a  new  current  of  emigration. 

In  a  Paniamentary  Paper  just  published,  Governor  Douglas 
says  (May  8th,  1858), "  Boats,  canoes,  and  every  species  of  small 
cnft,  are  continually  employed  in  pouring  their  cargoes  of  human 
beings  into  Fraser's  Biver,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
one  thousand  whites  are  already  at  work  and  on  the  way  to  the 
gold  districts."  But,  since  May,  that  number  must  have  increased 
enormously.  Here,  then,  is  something  like  a  second  California. 
The  Crovemment  are  taking  meaeurea  to  secoie  order  in  the  new 
community.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  lay  there  the  only  sure 
{bnodation  of  public  morality  and  social  happiness  in  the  pre- 
cepts and  sanctions  of  the  Oospel,  It  is  reported  that  a  body  of 
cngineerB  and  others,  charged  with  the  establishment  of  the  dvil 

givemment,  will  be  despatched  at  an  early  day.  Cannot  the 
hnrch  contrive  to  send  out  one  or  two  chaplains  or  missionaries 
with  th^n?  TSo  time  must  be  wasted, -or  a  great  opportunity 
will  be  lost.  Sorely  it  is  an  occasion  for  the  Society  Jbr  the 
Propagation  of  the  Goapd  to  bestir  itself. 

That  Society  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  lately  shown 
itself  alive  to  its  high  responsibilities.  The  countiT  owes  it 
much  for  what  it  did  in  the  matter  of  the  Crimean  Chaplains ; 
and  it  was  the  first  to  enlist  public  srmpathy  in  the  cause  of  our 
suffering  Indian  Missions.  W^e  call  upon  it,  therefore,  to  be 
again  op  and  doing.  Let  it  not  be  terrified  by  an  emp^ 
treasury.  Churchmen  in  this,  and  other  lands  too,  will  m- 
deoinii^  it  for  any  expenditure  it  may  incur  in  such  a  cause. 
Agam  we  say,  time  presses.    Let  at  least  one  devoted  and 
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energetic  clergyman  be  sent  out  with  the  first  expedition ;  ud 
then,  as  soon  as  the  world  has  returned  from  its  travels,  let  stepe 
1)6  taken  to  organise  British  Colombia  into  a  Diocese  with  lU 
Bishop  and  Clergy, 


lEComspontrrnn,  Sotumtnis,  tec. 

ADDRESS  AT  MORNING  PRAYERS  TO  THE  LIVERPOOL 
COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS,  BY  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CAL- 
CUTTA, AUGUST  16th,  1858. 

I  HATK  been  requested  bjr  my  old  friend,  your  Principal,  to  uj  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  is  very  near  bis  heart, — that  of  Chris- 
tian  MisBioDS.  You  maj  imagine  that  it  is  also  verj  near  mine,  when 
jou  know  that  I  have  been  called,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  be  tb« 
Chief  Pastor  in  that  country  which  is  now  the  most  important  mission- 
field  in  the  world,  and  wbidi,  above  all  others,  has  the  strongest  poeaiUe 
eiaim  to  the  active  and  self -sacri Being  exertions  of  us  Engliahraeo ; — 
because  we  have  taken  possession  ^  it, — I  do  not  say  wronglj  or 
unjustly, — for  the  most  part  it  was  forced  upon  db, — but  still  it  is 
ours, — we  are  deriving  from  it  wealth,  and  power,  and  influence  ;  and 
therefore,  unless  we  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  good  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  are  merely  selfish  and  unprincipled  invadera  of  their 
rights.  And  yet  I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  speak  to  yon  of  any  definite 
plan  for  missionary  exertion  in  connexion  with  these  schools,  I  sboolil 
be  interfering  in  matters  of  detail,  with  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  hare 
no  concern,  and  which  are  better  left  to  him  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  placing  before  you  and  helping  you  to  discfaat^  tU 
yonr  duties  both  to  God  and  man.  And  again,  if  I  were  to  exhort 
yon  to  go  out  to  In^a  as  missionaries,  I  should  be  uttering  an  ex- 
hortation with  which  very  few  could  in  any  case  comply  ;  my  words 
would  fail  to  tonch,  in  any  way,  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  \ 
see  gathered  around  me.  I  prefer,  then,  to  spedK  more  generaQy. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  regard  it  as  very  good  for  you  all  to  think  about 
missionary  subjects,  and  to  feel  an  interest  in  them  ;  and  I  may  hope 
to  speak  in  this  matter  with  the  more  authority,  inasmuch  as  X  do  not 
speak  without  ample  exponence  of  the  character,  the  templatioDS,  sod 
the  moral  dangers  of  schoolboys. 

Now  one  of  tlie  chief  characteristics  of  your  age  is  its  tendency  to 
thoughtlessness,  and  one  of  the  chief  cbaracteristica  of  a  large  English 
school  18  the  absorbing  interest  of  its  various  pursuits  and  occnpattons- 
While  older  people  are  obliged  to  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of 
themselves  and  their  families,— all  the  necessaries,  many  of  the  com- 
forts, some  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  supplied  you  by  the 
watchful  love  of  your  parents  and  friends,  without  any  thought  or 
care  of  yonrs.  This  has  a  tendency  to  make  yen  careless  :  you  do 
not  perceive  or  know  the  real  troubles  and  difficulties  of  life  ;  sorrow 
and  anxie^  are  removed  from  your  path,  everything  seems  to  yon  to 
go  on  smoothly,  nalarally,  easily.    AJid  then,  when  yon  do  thiA,  tho 
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school  presents  itself  before  70a  as  the  one  great  object  wUcb  sbats 
out  ill  olhen.  Ite  games,  its  lessons,  its  exuminations,  its  friendships, 
its  riTslriea,  its  thous&nd  stories  and  rumours  and  jests  and  amuse- 
menU  ;  aU  these  are  apt  altogether  to  occupy  your  minds.  I  do  not 
compliiiD  of  this  in  itsdf ;  it  is  very  natural ;  I  only  warn  70a  against 
the  exclosive  interest  which  jou  are  apt  to  take  in  such  subjects. 
What  is  good  and  natural,  if  pushed  to  excess,  becoiues  evil.  The 
rdiiatioQ  and  freedom  from  care  which  jour  Heavenlj  Father  now 
in  His  love  and  mercy  allows  70U,  the  educational  advantages  which 
EunouDd  70a,  the  love  for  the  school  which  every  true-hearted  mem- 
b«r  of  it  doubtlesB  feels,  may  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes.  They 
mij  have  a  narrowing,  cramping  effect  upon  you  ;  they  may  make 
JOU  careless,  selfish,  frivolous.  ^7i  then,  to  modify  them  by  other 
infiaeaees;  try  sometimes  to  raise,  and  widen,  and  deepen  your 
iboQgbts. 

hi  order  to  do  thi^  let  me  exhort  you  sometimes  to  look  without 
ton  and  before  you. 

Look  leithout  you :  remember  that  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
in  the  Apostles'  days,  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedneu. 
Think  of  the  sin  and  mieeiy  which  pollute  this  great  town  in 
nhich  yon  live ;  think  of  the  ignorance  and  desolation  of  the 
hutheuj  remember  bow  certain  it  is  that  God  has  placed  us  in  this 
vorld  to  live  for  others,  tbat  Christ  has  told  as  to  love  one  another 
u  He  hath  loved  us,  tbat  He  died  for  all  men,  that  all  men — the  idol- 
aters of  India,  the  outcasts  of  Liverpool — are  alike  our  brethren,  and 
ihit  if  we  neglect  them,  if  we  do  not  nse  our  talents,  advantages, 
powers,  and  opportunities  for  their  good,  our  condemnation  will  be 
Tu  worse  than  theirs,  because  we  shall  sin  against  knowledge ;  and 
the  servant  who  knew  bis  Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  bealea 
"kk  many  ttripei.  Look,  then,  upon  the  un  and  sorrow  without  yon 
10  ronse  your  sympathies  and  to  quicken  yonr  sense  of  duty. 

Look  also  before  you.  Yon  cannot  always  be  young,  free  from 
auiety,  absivbed  in  present  interests.  Manhood  must  come,  if  God 
ffua  yon  to  see  it,  with  Its  claims,  its  perplexities,  its  sorrows.  Yon 
iDDst  chooee,  each  of  you,  some  profession  or  calling,  Now,  I  do  not 
"37  that  you  need  yet  trouble  yourselves  as  to  what  this  should  be  j  I 
onljsaythis — When  you  are  thinking  about  it,  do  not  always  consider 
how  70D  may  be  most  rich  or  prosperous,  where  you  may  have  least 
work  and  most  worldly  advantage,  but  set  before  yourselves,  steadily 
ud  uraeatly,  the  purpose  of  loTing  Jesus  Christ  actively  and  practi- 
(tllj.  Liverpool  will  never  be  made  a  really  Christian  town,  India 
aa  never  be  even  a  nominally  Christian  country,  till  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  know  Christ  and  to  serve  Him  do  so  with  all  their 
b«wti.  Every  baptized  Christian  is  bound  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense, 
1  misnonary  and  preacher  of  the  truth.  He  is  bound  to  show  forth 
the  holineu  of  Christianity  by  the  excellence  of  his  own  example. 
The  fature  callings  of  Liverpool  boys  are  sure  to  be  snfflciently  varied; 
the  places  where  they  will  work  for  their  livelihood  sufBdently  scat- 
ttred.  Some  of  yon  perhaps  I  may  see  hereafter,  in  iot  own  diocese, 
u  Boldien,  as  dvUinns,  as  merchants,  as  clergymen.    Remember  that 
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your  flrat  care  and  first  duty  must  be  to  live  u  ChrUtians  among 
heathen,  to  try  to  win  anbelievers  to  Christ  bj  the  silent  infloeDce^ 
your  lives.  But,  wherever  you  are,  however  occupied,  and  wberera 
placed,  remember  that  Chriat  in  your  Master,  and  that  to  Him  jon  matt 
dedicate  the  willing  offering  of  your  bodies  and  your  souls.  In  pro- 
fessiona  which  appear  in  themselves  the  least  connected  with  religioi 
— such  as  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  merchant — it  b  the  more  neceuuj, 
in  the  midst  of  secular  work,  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  a  kcb- 
lar  spirit,  and  to  remember  that,  in  your  baptism,  Christ  chose  jn 
and  ordained  you  that  you  should  go  and  bear  miichJruU. 

Thoughts  like  these,  my  young  friends,  are  likely,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  check  those  dangerous  tendencies  to  which  the  cheerfulnesg  of 
boyhood  and  the  very  advantages  of  this  school  expose  you.  1  wi 
that  I  was  not  going  to  urge  you  all  to  become  misaioD&ries :  indeed, 
while  I  should  truly  rejoice  to  hear  that  some  of  you  had  chosen  ihit 
holy  and  blessed  work,  yet  I  should  be  sorry  if  all  the  best  of  yon  were 
withdrawn  from  other  professions  of  which  they  should  be  the  all 
and  leaven,  and  concentrated  in  the  ministry  of  our  Church,  while 
these  other  callings  were  thereby  abandoned  to  careless  ungodliness. 
But  that  you  should  all  help  on  missionary  work,  by  your  thougbu  ud 
your  prayers,  by  self-denial  according  to  your  means,  that  yoa  sbooM 
contribute  to  its  extension  by  active  support  now,  and  still  more  wbea 
you  are  grown  up,  would  be  full  of  hdp,  and  safety,  and  blettiag  to 
yon  all.  To  this  I  earnestly  call  and  exhort  you  all,  in  the  nameoftbe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  died  for  you,  and  who  slreagtbeiit, 
by  His  Blessed  Spirit  and  intercession  with  His  Father,  the  feeblot 
effort  of  the  youngest  and  weakest  among  you  to  do  hia  duty,  to  hit 
God,  and  to  prepare,  in  boyhood,  for  an  active  service  of  his  bretlmi 
in  manhood. 


THE  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  INDIA.  BY  THE  REV.  J.  F.  KEABNS. 
(From  the  Inldligmeer  of  Madrat  Dutriet  CommitUe  of  At 
Society  for  Promoting  Chrittian  KnovAedge.) 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than  give  ■  *CT 
brief  sketch  of  one  or  two  tribes  or  castes  with  whom  ths  libonn 
of  the  writer  bring  him  in  daily  contact,  and,  in  eodeavonriDg  li> 
exhibit  or  elucidate  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  people,  » 
more  is  intended  than  to  induce  the  well-meaning  and  benerdent 
among  us  to  lend  their  aid  or  their  influence  towards  lemoviag  iImm 
blemishes  and  eyesores  of  their  system  which  will  not  ful  to  irreit 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  reader.  The  tribes  which  I  btTt 
selected  for  this  sketch  are  the  Naicker  and  Beddies  of  TinneTeU^ 
These  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  northern  part  of  t^ 
Province,  and  among  them  the  Sodety  for  the  Propagatio»  ff  i" 
Goipd  has  lately  opened  a  Mission,  the  head-quarters  of  which  tie  •* 
Puthiamputhur.  These  tribes  are  not  Aborigines  of  the  'Haneiellj 
country,  as  is  at  once  perceived  from  their  spring  Teloogoo  ;  lbi< » 
not,  however,  the  language  of  their  evety-day  life  ;  in  tnain^i  v^  ll* 
all  businesa  transactions  abroad,  they  use  ^nuuil,  bat  witun  tbsii 
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liiiDilj  circles  or  among  themselveB,  Ttioogoo.  Though  speaking  tb« 
"iuliaa  of  the  Indian  Peninsuls,"  not  so  much  as  one  in  a  tfaousaad 
can  read  it,  and  moat  cert^nly  not  one  in  ten  thousand  has  any 
grammatical  ItDOwIedge  of  it.  To  a  resident  in  the  Teloogoo  coantry, 
ihe  IiDguage  called  by  that  name  in  tbia  Province  would  appear 
barbarous,  and  this  should  not  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  for  centuries 
ih«  people  who  use  it  hare  been  residing  among  strangers  who  speak  a 
rareign  tongue  ;  rather,  I  think,  the  wonder  is  how  that,  under  so 
naaj  disadvantages  and  such  facilities  for  contamination,  they  have 
MDiriTed  to  preserve  their  language  snch  as  it  is  to  this  day.  The 
efiect  of  knowing  imperfectly  both  languages  is  perceptible  on  almost 
t  fint  iaterview,  for  if  yon  converse  with  them  in  Tamil  you  will 
obserre  the  conversation  to  be  as  it  were  garnished  with  a  Teloogoo 
nnd  here  and  there,  or  a  Teloogoo  root  with  a  Tamil  termination 
appended  to  it ;  bo  in  Teloogoo,  Tamil  is  introduced  in  the  same 
muiDer ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  think,  their  Teloogoo  is  much  worse 
ibu  their  Tamil,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  what  I  bave 
ilrttdy  observed, — that  few  can  read  Teloogoo,  «till  fewer  have  any 
gnmmatical  knowledge  of  it,  whereas  the  proportion  of  them  able  to 
rod  Timil  is  as  three  to  five  or  thereabouts. 

At  what  period  these  tribes  immigrated  is  indeed  very  difficult  to 
isceitain;  I  have  inquired  of  the  best  informed  amongst  them  but 
"ilbont  the  alighteat  success,  not  one  of  them  having  any  idea  of  the 
neat  whatever.  Hoping  to  find  among  them  some  MSS.  which 
nigbt  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  I  made,  in  my  journe^ings  among 
tbem,  most  diligent  inquiries,  even  among  their  Zemindars ;  but, 
bejond  one  or  two  genealogical  charts,  without  date  of  any  kind,  I 
iuTB  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  MS.,  and  my  belief  is  that 
ibere  ire  none.  Like  all  nations  they  have  their  legends,  and  some 
of  tbem  are  marvellously  coloured  not  only  with  the  improbable  but 
*ith  the  impoaaible  also  ;  however,  most  legends  owe  their  existence 
to  the  distortion  of  some  real  fact,  and  when  it  can  be  done,  they 
jlKIld  be  stripped  of  the  extraneous  matter  ratberthan  be  rejected  m 
lolD,  that  is  if  we  are  anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  help  in  our 
nscarches.  Among  the  legends  of  the  Beddies  is  one  which  refers  to 
tlieir  immigratios,  and  although  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  admit  it  as 
I  real  account  of  the  transaction,  yet  I  think  that  it  should  recdve  at 
lud  some  ramsideration,  namely,  that  it  renders,  as  highly  probable, 
tift  ifflmigration  of  the  tribes  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  legend 
nni,  that  the  Beddies  accompanied  Rama  on  his  expedition  into 
^Vm ;  this  wonld  give  the  period  of  their  immigration  a  date  as 
f*Aj  perhaps  as  the  reign  of  Solomon.  We  need  not  stay  to  argue 
tbe  truth  or  falsehood  of  this,  there  is  no  more  claimed  for  it  than 
•Iresdy  observed,  *.e.  that  it  indicates  a  very  remote  period  as  that  in 
*luch  they  immigrated.  However,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
liiiUifj  of  the  Beddies  which  appears  to  throw  an  air  of  probability 
'boat  this  legend,  namely,  all  the  Beddies,  in  Tinnevelly  at  least, 
iljle  Ihemselves  "Oude  Beddies."  Let  it  be  remembered  now  that 
tbe  g|nrii-stirriag  adventures  of  Rama  commence  in  Oude,  and  carry 
01  (ram  tlwDoe  as  far  south  at  Bamnad.    Taking  these  Dteta  into  coa> 
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^deration,  thej  would  go  much  to  strengthen  one's  belief  in  the  h^and, 
were  it  not  that  dream  stances,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  mppear 
entirely  to  destroy  it.  Wilson,  too,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 
ChoU  Siogdom  was  eatabUshed  by  a  native  of  Oiide  <»  of.Bome  otb«r 
place  in  North  Hindoostan  ;  and,  again,  it  is  supposed  tluit  the 
Fandion  Capital  of  Madura  owed  its  existence  to  an  agriculturist  &om 
the  north  of  India.  These  obeerTBtioos  do  not  make  anything  tat 
the  Beddy  legend ;  but  they  are  of  use,  inasmuch  as  tbey  go  to 
prove  at  a  very  remote  period  adventurers  from  North  Hindoostan 
found  tlieir  way  into  the  Camatic  and  established  themaelTeis  and 
that  some  of  these  adventurers  were  very  probably  from  Oade. 
Granting  this,  I  think  we  may  yet  find  season  to  suppose  tliat  the 
Beddies  of  the  Kalinga  province,  the  "Calingse  proximi  mari*  of 
Fliny,  accompanied  these  adventurers.  The  inhabitants  of  Onde 
appear  to  have  been  a  bold,  warlike,  unsettled,  predatory  racOi  h^^ttcr 
anywhere  than  at  home,  and  continnally  emigrating  as  soldiers  of 
fortune  or  worse.  Wilson,  in  hia  VisJmH  Purdiut,  says  this  mnclt  of 
them,  and  that  many  of  them  tetiled  in  the  Kalvnga  prwince  ;  now  it 
appears  to  me  at  least  probable  that  these  may  have  been  the  Onde 
adventurers,  and  that  they  may  have  brought  many  of  the  Keddies  of 
Kalinga  with  them.  If  this  could  be  granted,  it  would  aettle  a 
difficulty  alluded  to  above  as  destroying  the  truth  of  their  l^end,  for 
it  would  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Oude  Beddies  qieak 
Ttloogoo,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Kalingas,  who  ^>eak 
Teloogoo  and  who  accompanied  the  Oade  adventurers,  called  them- 
selves Oude  Beddies  hecauie  led  hy  chieflamt  from  thai  pUxot;  and  this 
I  at  least  conceive  to  be  a  sati^actory  account  of  the  matter.  That 
immigrations  subsequent  to  those  hinted  at  above  did  occur  is  more 
than  certain.  On  the  fall  of  the  Beddy  principality  of  Kondavir,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  many  of  the  fugitives  found  a  home  in  tlie 
South ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  period  of  their  greater  imm^ratioiL 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  Reddles  strenuously  assert  that  Onda 
b  their  true  country,  even  when  confronted  with  the  difficulty  ariioi^ 
from  their  language. 

The  period  of  the  Nucker  immigration  is  scarcely  less  difflcalt  to 
determine  though  of  this  tribe  there  are  many  lustotical  neords 
extant.  The  Naicker  of  Tinnevelly  conaist  of  eight  famiUes  ^mi^ 
from  one  parent,  and  are  collectively  styled  Kombdaihar,  the  origin  of 
which  designation  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  to  my  satisfaetiaa  ; 
some  say  t^t  it  is  derived  from  the  Telocf  oo  word  for  Viti  (Kampnn, 
the  leaf  of  the  BortututfiabeUiformit  or  Palmyra),  because  the  wonKO 
of  the  tribe  wear  scrolls  oiOlei'm.  their  ears  for  ornaments  (  bat  this  is 
frivolous :  others,  again,  say  it  is  derivable  from  the  cireumslBBoe  of 
their  using  a  blanket  (Kambuli,  Tam.)  instead  of  a  carpet  or  mat  to 
nt  upon,  and  more  say  from  a  Tamil  wtad  which  means  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cultivated  country  (Kambeler):  there  are  strasv 
Directions  to  each  of  these  notions,  but  it  ia  scarce  worth  while 
to  state  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  whatever  be  the  origin 
of  the  term,  it  is  considered  by  the  Nfucker  as  one  of  honour  and 
distinction,  and  is  guarded  by  them  with  great  jealousy.    I  hare  nid 
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that  tbe  tribe  consiels  of  eight  families,  but,  properiy  ■peaking,  it 
NDsists  of  oine,  for  the  common  cbuckler  is  a  KombeJathan,  but  loat 
liis  birthright,  and  therefore  be  is  not  reckoned  aa  a  Nuck. 

Tbe  stor;  mns  that  a  certain  man  hod  nine  sons  ;  that  on  a  eertaia 
daj  he  with  eight  of  them  wae  plougbing  in  tbe  fields,  tbe  ninth  and 
jonngeat  having  been  left  at  home  to  prepare  their  food.  During  tbe 
da;  a  calf  died,  which  the  ^oung  cook  thought  might  add  materially  to 
the  eTcning  meal,  accordinglj  he  dreased  it ;  supper  bad  not  been 
long  waiting,  ere  the  others  returned  from  the  lahonra  of  the  field, 
tired  and  with  keen  appetiles.  Thej  don't  appear  to  hare  been  Tery 
particular  about  their  dishes,  for  there  were  no  inquiries  made  tindl 
■1!  hid  eaten,  when  the  calf  was  missed,  and  on  making  inquiry  ther 
diKorered,  much  to  their  horror,  that  it  had  provided  them  with  their 
tnpper  I  In  a  rage  thej  called  down  the  most  awfnl  impreeatinna 
npoD  tbe  head  of  the  offending  brother,  but  to  give  it  a  tangible  form 
tbej  disinherited  him,  merely  allowing  liim  as  bis  portion  the  deceased 
tad  Murdered  cattle  of  bis  brothers,  a  perquisite  which  they  enjoy  to 
tiiii  daj.  Degraded  as  is  the  chackler,  the  descendant  of  this  unfor- 
innile  brother,  on  certain  occasions  he  enjoys  extraordinary  privileges. 
Thai,  for  instance,  the  money  of  a  Naick  who  dies  without  a  direct 
hdr  falls  to  him,  or  money  for  which  there  is  no  claimant  \  and  on 
some  occasions  he  takes  hts  place  in  the  council  of  hia  more  favoured 
brethren  to  detiate  the  state  of  their  affairs. 

The  Nucker  is  a  brave  warlike  race;  they  aro  df  rather  tall 
nature,  of  a  fine  robust  appearance,  bold,  and  adventurous  ;  and 
allhoDgh  their  wild  daring  spirit  has  been  considerably  tamed,  there 
ij  Rifficient  left  to  maintain  the  character  given  of  their  ancestors. 
TleNiicker  appeared  in  the  Camatic  at  a  very  early  period,  bat  the 
(ulicst  authenticated  notice  of  them  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is  as 
Hldiers  in  tba  army  of  the  Bignagar  Bayer.  That  they  viaited  the 
Carnatic  prior  to  this  period  I  make  no  donbt  of,  but  I  veiy  mnch 
q«tt)on  if  they  tdtled  before  it  When  the  Bayer  obliged  the 
dediidiig  Fandion  race  to  hold  their  crown  at  bb  bands,  we  may  be 
>iin  that  Naicker  dwelt  in  the  Madnra  kingdom  to  some  extent ; 
iMweTer,  events  soon  occurred  which  afforded  them  the  means  of  a 
ranr  footing  than  had  yet  befallen  them.  The  Pandion's  country  was 
lu  modi  for  the  cupidity  of  the  Tenjore  Bajah,  who  was  not  long 
"itbnt  discovering  a  pretext  for  war,  whereon  he  led  his  forcea 
■Etinit  the  Fandion  capital,  took  It,  and  obliged  its  nnfortunate  prince 
'^fly,  who  hastened  to  Bignagnr,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of 
^  nvereign,  recounted  his  distresses.  The  tale  was  only  equalled 
IB  iti  thrilling  power  by  the  Rajah's  potent  rage.  He  ordered  a  large 
^T  to  be  equipped,  and  giving  tbe  command  of  it  to  bis  general, 
Natkaiu  Naicker,  desired  him  to  proceed  against  the  Tanjorian, 
'^^apture  the  Fandion's  capital,  and  to  restore  its  prince  to  bis  lawful 
^nme.  Naeluma  Naicker  loat  no  time  in  seeking  tbe  army  of  hia 
|«i  and  completely  routing  it,  re-captured  the  capital  of  tbe  Fandion, 
n\  aUfped  there.     The  age  and  imbecility  of  bis  master,  tbe  Bayer, 

^ipeu  to  have  encouraged  him  to  gratify  bis  desire  of  raising  hiouwl/ 
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and  hia  family  to  dis^Dctton  ;  accordingly,  instead  o(  natotia^  Iba 
Pandioo,  he  declared  himself  Baj  ah. 

In  a  conntiy  where  the  people  were,  on  manj  accounts,  atroogly 
attached  to  the  deposed  Bovereign,  where  the  exploits,  the  deeds  of 
prowesB,  and  the  rerj  errors  of  his  fathers,  formed  no  jnean  part  of 
the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  the  uanrping  Naick  had  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  know  that,  at  best,  his  throne  was  very  insecure  and 
the  fidelity  of  hia  aubjecta  very  questionable ;  however,  of  a  bold, 
determined  disposition,  he  equidled  the  emei^ency,  and  nentralised 
the  effects  of  his  most  determined  adversaries.  Ha  knew  that  to 
render  himself  secure  he  must  import  a  new  element  into  the  atmo- 
sphere around  him  ;  accordingly  he  established  seventy- two  Folygar* 
-chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  ha  allotted  a  barony,  as  we  should  call  it,  oa 
consideration  of  military  service  when  required :  these  formed  as  it 
were  a  net-work  over  the  country,  and  as  they  were  Naicker,  and 
attended  hy  Kaicks  who  were  cultivators  ss  well  as  soldiera,  the 
people  of  the  Camatic  had  no  chance  of  success  in  a  rebeUion  ahould 
Ihey  excite  one.  I  should  observe,  that  of  these  Naick  Polygara  there 
were  several  very  powerful  ones  established  in  Tinnevelly.  Nackama 
Naicker  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  crown  in  safety,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  ;  for  no  sooner  did  news  of  his  per&d;  reach 
the  Bayer  than  another  powerful  army  was  despatched  to  captore 
him,  the  command  of  this  army  was  entrusted  to  Vi3avBnath&  Naicker, 
own  son  of  the  usurping  general.  The  son  no  sooner  appeared  in 
the  south  than  be  sent  hia  father  a  summons  to  surrender,  which  was 
treated  by  the  latter  with  contempt,  for  he  immediately  called  to- 
gether his  forces  and  msrcbed  out  to  give  battle ;  both  armiea  met, 
and,  after  a  desperate  slaughter,  Nackama  Naicker  was  taken  prisoner 
by  his  son.  Peace  being  proclaimed,  the  conqueror  placed  the  fugi- 
tive Fandion  upon  his  throne.  The  Fandion,  having  no  children, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  him  by  YisavanathlL  KMcker, 
adopted  him,  and  dying  soon  after  this  event,  the  Naicker  ascended 
the  Mnsnud  under  the  auspices  of  bis  master  the  Rayer.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  Kaick  dynasty  seated  upon  the  throne  of- the  Pandioos,  and 
we  may  conclude  that  the  immigration  of  the  tribe  at  this  period  was 
vary  great,  seeing  there  was  no  obstacle  of  any  kind  to  prevent  it. 
The  Naick  dynasty  reached  its  meridian  in  tJte  time  of  Tiramali 
Kaicker,  alier  whose  death  we  notice  a  gradual  decline.  The  Tinne- 
velly  country  became  the  inheritance  of  a  competitor  for  the  crown  ; 
the  heir  thinking,  and  perhaps  wisely,  that  half  a  kingdom  ia  better 
tban  no  kingdom,  offered  no  objections  to  the  arrangemenL  from 
the  period  of  that  event  the  Tinnevelly  Polygars  gradually  increased 
in  their  demands,  and  at  length  became  no  better  than  a  parcel  of 
bc^d,  predator7  chiefs.    The  Naicker  dynasty  would  hare  perished 
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Wneath  the  hand  of  the  notorious  Chimda  Saheb  had  not  the  Riyah 
'>f  Hjdrabad,  &Dm  political  motives,  lent  the  expiring  power  a  friendly 
aid  i  however,  it  did  not  laat  long,  for  their  sway  soon  passed  into  the 
uaods  of  tfae  Nabobs. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavonred  to  show  by  what  means 
and  It  what  period  these  tribes  entered  the  south.  I  am  sensible  that 
a  more  elaborate  and  perhaps  satisfactory  faietory  might  be  given,  bnt 
iriih  the  scanty  materials  at  my  command  my  account  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  meagre. 


THE  LATE  RET.  J.  WILLSON,  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
ORAHAMSTOWN. 

In  tbe  Cohniat  CkureA  ChronicU  of  June  last,  p.  239,  there  is  on 
rcfoaat  of  the  crael  murder  of  the  Rov.  J.  Willson,  of  Port  Elizabeth 
m  British  Eaffrario.  We  hope  that  the  following  letter,  with  which 
«e  hire  been  honoured  from  Hrs.  Arkstboitg,  the  vridow  of  his  lata 
N'xesui,  the  Bishop  of  GaaBAHSTOWH,  will  meet  with  an  abundant 
'■.■-■[wnia 

"Deis  Sib, — May  I  hope  that  you  will  make  known^bj  means  of 
finr  magazine,  the  distressing  case  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  Rev.  J. 
'''lUsoD,  of  tbe  diocese  of  Grahamslown,  whose  melancholy  death  will 
'«  remembered  by  many  of  your  readers.  Mr,  Willson  entirely  sup- 
I'Kfd,  oat  of  his  own  small  clerical  tncotne,  his  two  sisters  io  England, 
'>uo  sre  both  in  weak  health  and  unable  to  obtain  a  maintenance  by 
'  ^ir  own  ezertiona  An  attempt  is  being  made  by  a  few  who  knew 
Mr.  Willsoa's  ^eal  and  devotion  to  alleviate  that  part  of  tbe  heavy 
'Drdcn  of  Eorrovr  laid  upon  these  poor  ladies  which  is  within  the 
rncli  of  human  help,  by  securing  to  them  a  small  yearly  sum,  which 
'■'ij  iSini  tbcm  the  necessaries  of  life.  DonatioDS^  however  small, 
"  'I  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Biddell,  Harrietsbam, 
Milditone;  by  Alfred  Whitmore,  Esq.,  17,  Change  Alley,  Combill, 
l-«DdoD,  E.C. ;  by  the  Bar.  John  Hardie,  Abbey  Close,  I^lso,  Scot- 
-aiiurby  myself. 

Tnigtiog  you  may  be  able  to  help  in  tbia  urgent  case, 

I  remaia,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Fbakcsb  Aiuibtsoiiq. 
^■^-f.  Stnmd,  OlooeertenUre,  Angnat  10,  ISSB." 


COLLECTIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  M-iSSIONS  IN  THE  DIOCESE 
OF  ADELAIDE, 
u  the  Diocese  of  Adelaide  there  is  an  annual  Sermon  in  all  tbe 
rBDrches  for  Fordgn  Missions.  In  1967,  tbe  proceeds  were  given  to 
itarnM.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  gUd  to  see  tbe  Bishop's  Letter 
''''  ^^  present  year,  requesting  a  c<dlwtion  to  be  made  for  Indian 
^luioas. 

"  Bidiop'i  Court,  Fabroaiy  IB,  1868. 
RiT.  UD  Dzis  Sib, — On  tbe  occasion  of  the  Annual  Swmoa  for 
cmipx  Uiiuons  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  and  that  oj'  your 
DD  S 
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congxegatioQ  to  the  Misaionarj  canM  in  connexion  with  HindoHtn. 
The  horrors  of  the  late  massacres  at  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  other  places, 
awakened  not  only  the  BTmpath;  of  all  civilised  nations,  but,  in  a  noie 
especial  manner,  the  deep  interest  of  Christians.  It  was  not  mertJj 
the  melancholy  fate  of  gallant  soldiers,  but  the  indiscriminate  bnlchnj 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the  Goepd 
engaged  in  the  Lord^t  work,  in  the  Lord's  hoiue,  and  on  the  Lor^t  dij, 
which  sets  before  us  in  its  true  light  the  nnutterable  ferocity  of  Ibe 
'  natural  man,'  whether  in  the  fanatical  Mussulman  or  the  iddatrwis 
Hindoo.  The  precious  truths  of  the  Grospel,  the  leaves  of  the  Tree 
of  Life,  ore  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  and  it  is  the  boanden  dn^ 
of  every  trne-hearted  servant  of  the  Lord  Jeans,  who  loves  his  Uist«r, 
to  join  in  making  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  all  mankind.    ; 

Among  other  Christian  efforts,  it  was  the  privil^e  of  the  Soeuiffvt 
the  Propagaivm  of  the  Gotpel  to  have  established  an  eSectiTe  Hioica 
at  Delhi,  in  1854,  which,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  Sepoy  Matiaf.mi 
in  active  operation,  and  not  only  bo,  but  owned  and  blessed  of  God. 
That  inundation  of  blood  swept  it  from  the  face  of  the  eartli. 

The  Kev,  Mr,  Jennings  and  his  daughter,  the  Beva.  Messrs.  Hnb-  j 
bard  and  Bandys,  were  among  the  first  victims.  Two  converted 
natives,  Chimmum  Lml  and  Bam  Chander,  together  with  Louis  Kod, 
who  had  lately  joined  the  Mission  from  the  College  at  Calcotlo,  are 
also  believed  to  be  among  the  slain,  having  thus  sealed  their  testimooy 
with  their  blood.  And  from  beneath  the  altars  at  which  they  served 
they  cry  to  ns  not  for  vengeance,  but  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  to 
call  their  benighted  slayers  out  of  heathen  darkness  into  Gospel  ligh^ 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Christ  is  the  power  of  God 
onto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belleveth  on  Him.  He  alone  an 
regenerate,  as  He  has  redeemed  our  fallen  race.  To  Him  then  let  ui 
go  in  earnest  BuppUcation,  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  take  nnto  Hin 
bis  great  power  on  the  earth,  and  pour  out  bis  Spirit  npon  all  fiedi, : 
so  tliat  the  fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  the  praise  of  Jehovah.  I^ 
us  urge  upon  our  congregations  the  duty  of  increased  Missiontiy 
efforts.  Let  it  be  our  object,  if  it  seem  good  to  them,  to  restore  and 
extend  the  Society's  Mission  at  Delhi,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Mtdns 
in  bis  Visitation  Beport  of  1857  makes  the  following  hononroUe 
mention ; — *  Of  the  latter  Missions,  vie.  those  of  the  Sodtlf  fir  tit 
I'ropagation  of  the  Gorpd,  I  liave  already  expressed  my  opinion  tbit  ■ 
tiie  one  at  Delhi  is  among  the  most  hopeful  and  promiaing  of  oor 
Indian  Mission  fields.  1^  intelligent  and  well-informed  eonvertt. 
holding,  aa  they  do,  .high  and  Important  positions,  independent  of  tlie 
Missions  ;  the  superior  nature  of  the  school,  with  its  120  boys— 
amongst  the  best  I  hare  visited  in  India  ;  and  the  first-rate  duroeter 
for  attainments  and  devotednsas  of  the  SGssionariea  and  Scbod* 
masters,  are  making  an  impression  whidi  is  moving  the  whole  of  that 
city  of  kings,' 

Shall  we  not  join  in  the  pHtyer  of  the  correspondent  to  whom  «e 
owe  these  details,  the  B«v,  Dr.  Kay,  Frindpal  of  Bishop's  CoUegr. 
Calcntta,— '  Snroly  the  place  where  they  fell  will.  I        ' 
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a  baDored  spoL    Ma^  it  prove  the  seed-plot  of  a  future  large  harreM 
of  soola,  to  be  gathered  out  of  that  ignorant  fanatical  population.' 

I^t  \a  count  it  a  privilege  to  aseiat  the  Society  in  re-eatablisIuDg 
this  Hiasioi),  and  pray  for  an  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
Godon  the  labooren  whom  He  shall  send  into  thii  portion  of  huTine- 
jud,  and  a  Ut^  meaEnre  of  bleuing  upon  their  efforts  and  eaerifleea. 

Piajisg  that  God  may  prosper  this  our  humble  eadeaTOW  for  hil 
t^J,  and  oonunending  jon  to  hia  grace, 

I  remain,  jrour  faithful  frieod  and  brotlieri 

AvansTPB  Aoblaidi.'' 


MISSION  AND  BISHOPRIC  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sm,— I  hardly  know  whether  it  ia  worth  while  tronbltng  you  with 
ptmul  matten  ;  but,  so  far  a>  they  affect  important  question^  I 
prtflne  it  will  b«  allowable  for  me,  through  your  pages,  to  reply  very 
tiriefly  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  July  and  Augnat  numbers  of  the 
CkitnJt  MMonary  Jutdligeneer,  upon  my  article  in  your  May  dud- 
btr,  regpeuing  the  Mew  Zealand  Mission  and  Epiaeopate. 

I  wrote  in  the  kindly  spirit  whieh  I  fee]  to  the  agents  of  the  Chunk 
Himonttry  Soeiely  in  New  Zealand.  All  the  persons  to  whom  I 
■liow«d  it,  before  aod  since  the  pnblieatlon,  expressed  their  jndgmtnt 
atnut  It,  that  it  was  fair  and  temperate  i  and  some  of  them  are  known 
to  tw  welt-wishera  and  friends  of  the  ChartA  MiMiintary  Society. 

I  note  as  I  felt,  kindly.  The  writer  in  the  CAunA  ifiinimarf 
I^tdligtiKtr  will  not  believe  that  it  is  written  in  a  friendly  spirit ; 
coDtruit  it  uafaTOurably  with  the  open  enmity  of  aaother  writer  ; 
olli  it  (b  Iiatin,  which  I  am  willing  to  hope  he  cannot  understand) 
ibe  Tsry  essence  of  gall  and  bitterness,  and  the  goawings  of  envy  that 
ott  Kke  mst  into  the  Iron  it  fastens  upon.  He  calls  me  "  the  im- 
Fiip«r,*"tlw  oeuBurer,"  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  "one  of  those 
•iugnlu  fiedoBS,  which,  upon  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctiiiea  the 
''■Mot)  are  senistiases  indulged  in,  either  lo  commend  a  &Tonrita 
t*>iM,  or  to  dispar^^  that  of  an  adversary." 

^  shall  not,  however,  provoke  me  to  recriminate.  I  still  assert 
llut  I  feel  friendly  to  the  Church  Mt*ritmary  SoeUtj/t  agenU  in  New 
^<*lu)d,  and  have  a  great  respect  Ibr  them  and  their  work. 

I  *n  noE  ashamed  of  my  name  being  known  as  the  writer  of  the 
tniele  in  question ;  indeed,  I  put  my  initiala  to  it  at  the  time.  I 
•^U  be  i^d  to  see  tiie  name  of  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  the 
t^nni  llUritmarv  iMdligcnear,  as  I  daresay  I  conld  induce  him,  bj 
P'fMasl  oommniJcatioB  and  interview;  to  believe  the  sinoeri^  of  ny 
f^linga  I  am,  Sir,  dec  Ac. 

U  ingnit,  mmUedon  GmnnuiD.  C  J.  Ab1UH*«. 

P.S.— I  do  not  enter  now  upon  the  Bulgect-matter  of  the  reply  in 
>W  Ciurti  Mittwnary  InUUigenter.  1  simply  say,  that  I  stated /ocd 
"xt  cuutot  be  contraveDed  by  o[^>06ing  t^^icm*  on  another  phase  of 
ilwiniwoD. 
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THE  QUEBEC  SYNOD. 

Thb  Qu^m  Merewy  girea  as  ■  full  acoaamt  of  the  opesiDg  BMtiBg 
to  form  ■  Dincesan  Synod,  under  the  Colonial  Act : — 

"  The  general  meeting  of  memben  erf  tlie  Anglican  Cbareh  was 
ftltended  bj  the  greater  portion,  though  not  all,  of  the  Clergj  of  tbe 
Diocese,  and  about  one  hundred  and  &(tj  laj  members,  of  wbom  not 
more  than  ten  had  come  in  from  the  coantrj  parishea  espedall;  foe 
the  meeting. 

His  Lordship  the  Bishop,  as  a  matter  of  course,  occupied  tbe  chair, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Woods  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  acTenl 
appropriate  prayers. 

The  Lard  Bishop,  in  introducing  the  sufaject  which  had  called  ibc 
meeting  together,  said  that,  by  permission  of  Almighty  God,  th^ 
had  met  for  the  parpoae  of  considering  and  adopting  the  Act  of 
Parliament  by  which  synodical  powers  bad  been  conferred  oa  tbe 
Bishop,  Clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England,  and  framin*  t 
conatitntion  and  regulations  Cor  the  government  of  the  Church.  Hi* 
Lordship  remarked  that  for  a  period  of  sixtyfive  years  tbe  affiun  of 
the  Church  had  t>een  conducted  without  tbe  exercise  of  this  pomr. 
and  it  was  but  very  lately  that  tbe  subject  of  synodical  action  hid 
been  prominently  brought  forward.  In  1851  the  initiatory  moveoKOi 
was  made  in  the  matter  by  five  Bishops  who  assembled  in  Quebec; 
he  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  subject  having  originated  amongst  the 
Bishops,  as  evidence  of  the  confidence  placed  by  them  in  the  liily. 
The  adoption  of  certain  regulations  and  reaolutioni  was  the  first  sUp 
taken.  Two  years  afterwards  his  Lordship  went  to  England  for  Iht 
purpose  of  meeting  the  metropolitan  of  Australia  (the  lord  Biibop  of . 
Sydney),  to  consult  the  highest  authorities  at  home,  and  to  obtain 
power  to  act  in  the  matter  from  tbe  Imperial  FarliamenL.  OtgectiMtk 
however,  arose  in  England,  as  to  tbe  eligibility  of  tiiat  couib«  of 
procedure,  and  it  was  afterward  thought  proper  to  ^ply  to  tbe  Fro- 
vintial  Legislature.  The  Act,  to  adopt  which  they  had  met,  wu  the 
consequence  of  that  application ;  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
royalty,  and  the  power  of  synodical  action  had  thus  been  coutituled 
His  Lordship  said  that  the  present  meeting  was  not  a  Synod,  bat 
simply  a  meeting  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  formation  of  a  Synod ; 
and  in  tbe  furtherance  of  this  subject,  be  had  availed  himself  of  iIm 
assistance  of  several  gentlemen  to  draw  up  certain  resolutitns,  wbich 
would  be  submitted  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  meeting.  The  6i9 
resolution  had  merely  reference  to  the  adoption  by  this  meeting  of  tte 
Act  of  Parliament ;  tbe  second  was  for  the  purpose  of  eattJiUihiiit . 
tbe  principle  of  representation  in  the  Synod,  when  formed,  and  w*> 
open  to  all  persons,  members  of  tbe  Church,  to  propose  such  titers- 
tions  thereon,  and  amendments  thereto,  as  were  connstent  with  tbt 
general  principles  which  governed  the  Chureb.  He  hoped  and  tnutri 
that  the  consideration  of  tbe  subject,  and  tbe  action  taken  upon  it  hj ' 
this  meeting,  would  be  soch  as  would  receive  the  approbatioii  of  tbs 
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CiiDTcb,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Itut^  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  not  onlj 
tliroagh  all  the  plaisee  whose  interest*  are  identified  in  that  action,  but 
tliroaghont  the  world;  and  that  whatever  diKUBsion  took  place,  it 
would  be  marked  by  that  cool  and  caira  reflection,  that  Christian 
randonr  and  genUeneflfl,  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the 
Nbject,  and  not  with  minda  donded  or  prejudiced  hj  personal  ideas 
or  consideniions.  His  Lordship  concluded  bj  sajing  that  the;  would 
DOW  proceed  to  consider  what  that  sjnodical  action  would  be,  without 
which  they  had  done  for  sixty-five  years  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  first 
ttepa  taken  would  be  successful  ones.  Beferriog  again  to  the  fact 
iliat  the  movement  originated  with  the  Bishops,  and  the  feeling 
towsTda  the  laity  manifested  by  their  so  doing,  he  sat  down. 

Bev.  A.  W,  Mountain  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  meeting,  and 
read  the  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  authorising  Synodical 
Actioo. 

It  vu  then  moved  1^  the  Hon.  W.  Sheppord,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
D.  FtUoon,  D.D. 

1.  Tlutwe,theBishop,  Clet^,andI>it^of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec, 
le^y  conTeoed,  adopt  the  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  entitled 
'An  Act  to  enable  the  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Inland  to  meet  in.Synod.' 

'rfae  first  resolution  was  then  pnt  to  the  meeting  and  unanimoosly 
tdapled. 

Tbe  second  renolntion  was  proposed  fay  the  Rev.  S.  8.  Wood%  M.A., 
Kttnded  by  tbe  Bev.  E.  C.  Parkin. 

i.  That,  pending  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  by  the  Synod  at  its 
6nt  meeting,  the  Synod  shall  consist  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  of 
■he  Clergy  of  tbe  same,  being  in  Priest's  Orders,  instituted  or  licensed 
<o  ike  care  of  souls,  or  being  Frincipals  or  Professors  of  Divinity  in 
nj  College,  or  being  Head  Masters  of  Schoob  under  the  jurisdiction 
(in  uther  case)  of  the  Bishop,  and  not  being  under  ecclenasticsl  cen- 
sure ;  and  of  lay  Representatives,  as  hereafter  to  be  provided." 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  resolution  and  the  amendments  to  it 
which  were  proposed,  there  arose  a  very  warm  discussion  on  the  right 
of  the  Clei^  to  vote  as  a  separate  order.  Nothing  was  decided. 
Seriral  propositions  of  adjournment  were  made,  and  the  meeting  was 
BmIIj  adjourned  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  September. 

We  extract  the  following  observations  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
metting  from  the  New  York  Church  Journal  of  July  14th  : — 

"To  us,  who  have  for  so  many  years  enjt^ed  the  power  of  freely 
l^i«|sting  for  ourselves  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  crude  attempts 
oFtlnsa  who  are  yet  novices  in  the  noble  art  aflin^  sometimes  matter 
of  wonder.  We  insert  a  long  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  Quebec 
Sjnod,  where  tbe  assembly  finally  adjourned  without  doing  anything 
hot  aiopt  the  Colonial  Act.  And  the  reason  why  they  did  nothing  else 
**^  because  the  laity  would  not  consent  that  the  Clergy  should  vote 
■I  >  separate  order  !  This  absurd  extreme  of  radicalism  would  swamp 
Bidic^  Frieots,  and  Deacons,  under  the  vast  numerical  minority  of  lay 
i<it«g,    An  extreme  so  wild  as  this  has  never,  wQ  believe  been  even 
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temporarily  adapted  in  anj  Diocese  Of  tb«M  Umted  States ;  nor  hard 
wo  oTSr  bMTd  of  an;  Diocwo  where  any  sane  man  has  ever  TOitnied 
to  propon  it.  Everywhere  among  ui,  at  a  matttr  qfeoitrm,  tbe  Glagj 
and  the  laity  have  coordinate  powers.  In  aome  Diooeaee  the  Biabt^ 
alone  forma  a  third  cotirdioate  power,  aa,  indeed,  oa^t  mlwaya  to  be 
tbe  case ;  but  oven  where  thia  is  not  expressed  in  the  law,  tbcae  is 
ha[dlj  a  Diocese  where  it  is  not  the  case  tnfaeL 

In  the  present  instance,  the  words  of  the  Colonial  Act  bi«  c^eer 
and  ezpreaa.  The  legislative  power  is  given  to  '  Tho  Bishops,  Clergy, 
and  Laity,  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.' 
Tbey  are  mentioned  distinctly  as  being  dMnct  Ordan;  and  in  their 
action,  the  consent  of  the  w&ofe  ikrte  is  requisite,  otherwise  it  is  no 
action  at  all.  '  The  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity,'  says  the  Act,  *  may 
wutt  KaAfratM  condituHoni  and  make  nguiation*,'  ha.  1£,  when  ihey 
'meet^  there  be  no  'laity'  there,  it  is  evident  that  no  bounesB  can  Iw 
transaeted ;  end  no  other  construction  than  this  woold  be  toiented 
by  the  lai^  themselves.  By  the  same  reasoning,  the  presettoe  of  the 
*£ub]fM'andtbe'CZ<r^' is  equally  indispensawe  to  a  valid  '  wwlw^' 
of  the  bo^.  But  if  this  be  so  aa  to  the  '  meetiBg,'  it  is  equally  so  as 
to  the  'froMotg  of  eofutitvUotu '  and  the  '  makmg  if  rtgiUtiiomM.'  The 
same  use  of  the  same  phrase  settles  both  points  in  one  stroke.  Hence 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  if  the  UtUi/  oppose  a  measore,  it  is  not 
the  work  of  the  '  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Zaity :'  therefore  it  is  nothing; 
If  the  Cleryy  do  not  agree  to  it,  it  is  not  the  woi^  of '  Bishopo,  Oterffg, 
and  Laity  :'  therefore  it  is  nothing.  If  the  Biikopt  ref ose  tludr  snoe- 
tion,it  is  not  the  workof  the '.SuAops,  Clergy,  and  Laity :' therefore  it 
is  nothing.  So  long  as  each  of  the  three  is  distinctly  recognised  in  tbe 
law,  they  mutt  taeh  have  distinotive  rights  in  all  ae^«t  under  the  law. 

What  makes  this  olearer  is,  that  precisely  the  aams  Isagnage  is 
used  in  the  second  section,  concerning  the  Frontteial  Assembly,  as  in 
tbe  flrst  section  concerning  tbe  Diocesan  Synods.  This  Provincial 
Assembly  would  be  abody  corresponding  with  our  General  Convoi- 
tion.  And  when  the  several  Biah<^s  of  the  Province  oome  together, 
shall  it  be  said  that  the  whole  Episcopate,  and  the  repreeentatiTea  of 
the  whole  of  the  Clei^,  shall  be  over-ridden  oompletely  by  a  naaaencal 
Boperiority  of  laymen  ? 

Jt  is  in  admirable  keeping,  that  those  who  advoeate  such  n  wild 
ertreme  of  radicalism  as  this,  should  be  found,  in  debate,  to  taont 
the  Clergy  with  gross  and  insulting  langaage,  and  to  lAujU  the  aged 
and  venerable  Bishop,  whenever  he  addressed  the  meeting.  Shame  .' 
Such  a  course  baflta  snch  a  cause,  indeed;  but  the  aober  afoood 
thought  of  the  laity  themselves  will  destroy  every  chance  t^  snooeas 
for  a  nation  which,  if  suoeeaifui,  wqpld— totlA  iatty  ofiueh  a  tmptr — 
soon  destroy  the  Churob.  The  Bisbop  and  his  Clergy  did  nobly  wdl 
in  bearing  kindly  and  patiently  with  the  insulting  treatment  tbey 
reoeived,  and  yet  sUndlng  firmly  to  tbe  clear  rights  of  their  OrdvSL 
The  Bishop,  «<  promt,  and  until  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  eon- 
oentrates  til  tbe  eodenastical  power  of  the  Diocese  in  his  own  hands  ; 
and  there  it  will  be  likely  to  remain,  and  ov^  to  resriain,  ontil  the 
laity  are  willing  to  render  to  others  that  fairness  and  justice  which, 
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in  liii]  whole  mittor  of  Synodical  actioiii  the  Buhops  and  Clergy  tra 
90  etrafol  ud  so  bappj  to  concede  to  the  laitj.  We  doubt  Dot  that 
'Aponlei^  and  ddera,  and  brethren'  vill  agr«e  hansosionsly  and 
cdtfleoul/  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September." 


TRAIKIKG  OF  MISSIONARY  PUPILS. 

"Snt,— As  the  snlgeet  of  Hisstonary  PapUa  1b  at  present  being 
discDM^  in  yonr  publication,  I  think  the  accompanying  Report  mRy 
posablj  prove  not  uninteresting  to  some  of  yonr  readers.  I  shatl  be 
gluj,  tberefere,  if  yon  could  kindly  Jbid  room  for  its  insertion  in  your 
«K  number.  1  rem  sin,  &c.,  J.  E.  P. 

WaiOD,  Asg.  Jth,  ISGS." 

"HiTiHO  been  appointed  a  Ccnamittee  by  the  Chapter  of  the 
Ottnery  of  Wilton,  flu'the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  and 
digging  a  Boggeation,  put  forth  at  the  Ute  Rari-Decanal  meeting,  as 
tt)  the  expediency  of  Ktanding  a  Uiwdonary  Sxhibition  or  kind  of 
Uwoii  Popil-leacbership  in  the  said  deanery,  we  beg  to  report  to 
jra  tbe  result  of  our  delibnstions. 

Aftar  giving  onr  very  careful  oonaideratlMi  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
wa  hiTs  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mission  pnpil-teaeliership  of 
tbekind  proposed  ia  a  paper,  read  at  a  late  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Socut^Jor  the  Fropoffotum  ^  tAt  Ootpel  in  London,  and  given  in  the 
CaWai  Church  Chronicle  (£  March  lost,  and  brought  forward  at  the 
Ch^er,  might  be  attmded  with  certain  disadvantages,  and  would  in 
■UDf  cues  prove  ineffectual  for  the  end  for  which  it  is-proposed. 
TIm  diief  drawback  to  the  plan  appears  to  ub  that  the  matter  in  tliis 
HH  would  rest  too  much  upon  an  individual  clergyman.  Supposing 
him  removed  during  the  period  of  the  £ve  years  of  the  papil's 
billing,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  successor,  though  perhaps 
Hjnilly  sealouB,  would  feel  a  like  interest  in  the  instruction  and 
wiTeilUnee  of  a  mission- pupil.  Indeed  we  oould  hardly  reasonably 
npect  that  such  would  be  the  case.  The  mission -pupil  would  suffer 
io  HHMBqnatice,  and  the  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  pupil- 
tocbership  be  in  a  great  measure  frustrated.  It  was  suggested 
^  might  1w  the  Ward  of  the  Chapter,  and  might  be  transferred  to 
iDother  parish,  but  this  would  bo  an  invidious  step  to  take,  and  would 
wm  to  east  a  refieeticm  upon  the  zeal  of  the  clergyman  from  whose 
'*n  he  was  removed.  And  moreover  as  the  &mI  scholars  are  for 
obiioaB  reasena  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  onr  lai^er  parishes 
t)K  clergyman  it  is  thought  would  have  for  the  most  part  but  little 
kisan  time  for  cultivatiBg  and  chariahing  by  personal  intercourse  a 
'^'wonary  spirit  in  the  pnpiL  For  these  reasons  principally  we  have 
couk  to  die  ccmclaaion  that  a  mission  pupll~teachership  is  not  exactly 
ihe  bart  way  of  attempting  to  supply  the  want  of  labourers  ia  the 
rnuniHi-field. 

hi  place  ot  the  above  scbene  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  the 
fallowliig,  which  vre  think  is  wholly  free  from  the  above  difficulties 
ud  cations.     The  plan  which  we  would  submit  to  yon  Is  one  in 
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which  we  are  necessarily  forced  to  look  bejond  oor  own  i 
is  this ;  Did  sevenJ  deaneries  determine  upon  each  looking  out  fn  s 
boj  who  might  be  trained  aa  a  misnonarj,  and  decide  npcn  niiiiig 
funds  for  his  sapport,  the  boja  so  foand,  might,  we  think,  be  bnegte 
together,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  ume  one  clergyman  who  nngbt 
devote  himself  ezclasiTely  to  their  ioBtruction  and  training. 

^e  are  of  opinion  that,  suppoeing  six  deaneries  were  to  ester  ioU 
the*  plan,  a  hu;inning  might  at  once  be  made.  Were  the  experimuit 
(for  such  of  course  it  i»)  found  to  answer,  the  thing  might  grow,  nd 
probably  would  before  very  many  years,  into  a  swt  of  UOsooovj 
SchooL  Doubtless  there  would  arias  an  endowment  fand  lod  a 
building  fund,  and  one  might  hope  that  in  time  money  wonid  be 
given  and  bequeathed  for  so  desirable  a  purpose. 

The  loetd  feature,  which  formed  a  principal  one,  and  wu  «w- 
sidered  by  many  as  a  great  recommendation  to  the  first  Bchanc,  we 
hope  still  to  ntoin.  £ach  deanery  would  have  its  own  boy,  forwhou 
support  it  would  raise  funds,  and  in  whose  well-being  it  would  feel  u 
especial  interest.  Were  the  local  feature  lost  mght  of,  we  fed  the 
scheme  would,  very  probably,  fail  in  eliciting  that  sympathy  to  whid 
we  must  mainly  look  for  pecuniary  sapporL 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  age  of  the  bc^s,  the  doM  of  life  Awn 
which  they  should  be  taken,  and  the  probable  expenae  of  eaeb  papii. 

Aa  it  is  the  present  practice  of  St.  Augustine's  not  to  admit  yooif 
men  under  twenty  years  of  age  (Colonial  Bishops  for  the  most  pot 
not  requiring  their  services  before  the  age  of  twenty-three)  we  alwiild 
recommend  boys  being  taken  at  any  age  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 
The  otgect  being  to  endeavour  to  teeure  any  very  promising  boy  who 
might  be  met  with  between  those  ages. 

As  regards  the  dait  of  life,  we  think  there  riioald  he  no  limitatioo 
as  to  rank  or  condition — that  the  boys  might  be  the  aons  of  pro- 
fessional men,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  or  labourers ;  once  admitted, 
they  would  be  treated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  The  great  poiot 
being  to  find  boys  in  whom  the  grace  of  God  manifests  itself— who 
are  possessed  with  some  degree  of  missionary  spirit,  end  who  also 
appear  to  have  sound  and  healthy  const! tntions.  As  a  rule,  we  ibiok 
that  the  parents  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  boys'  maintenance,  hot 
we  are  of  opinion  that  exceptions  might  be  made  in  the  cue  of 
children  of  indigent  parents,  and  thc»e  who  wotdd  find  it  difficnlt  to 
contribute  towanls  their  HupporL  As  regards  the  ajMiM,  somethiBg 
must  of  course  depend  upon  the  locality  selected,  he.  The  nen 
expense  of  board  has  been  set  down  by  the  matter  of  •  eommcKsat 
school  (who  has  been  coosnlted  by  ns)  at  twenty  gnineu  aiiieee, 
supposing  there  to  be  six  boys — a  fewer  number  he  would  pat  at 
twenty-flve  guineas.  In  this  calculation  he  supposes  that  ^ey  would 
spend  two  months  in  the  year  as  vacations  with  their  friends.  He 
adds  2L  for  the  laundress,  and  \OL  for  clothes,  thns  bringing  it  to 
332.  In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  house-rent  and  taies, 
which,  perhaps,  we  might  roughly  set  down  at  50JL'  We  think 
B  ba  UL  additional  mitlv  fn 
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it  not  iralikely  that  in  the  jb^  HUtance  soms  clergyniftn  of  private 
Dtouu  might  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  chaise  of  the  bojs, 
merely  receiving  for  bis  Berricea,  hie  board  and  lodging.  Did, 
iKwerer,  more  than  six  deaneries  unite,  there  might  be  no  great 
difficollj  in  raising  a  salary  of  100^  per  annnm  for  the  clergyman. 

We  feel  tolerably  confident  that,  should  our  scheme  commend 
itself  to  the  Diocese,  money  will  not  be  our  difflcnlty.  The  above  plan 
hu  been  mentioned  by  ua  to  a  neighbouring  rural  dean,  who  much 
■pprored  of  it,  as  have  abo  other  clergy  of  the  adjoining  deaneries  to 
whom  we  have  had  any  opportunity  of  speaking  on  the  aubject.  We 
ire  truly  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  a  like  movement  has  been 
originated  in  another  deanery  of  the  diocese,  the  members  of  which 
It  their  tate  Chapter  were  led  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a  similar 
parpoae. 

As  a  proof  that  another  diocese  is  also  stirring,  we  nay  mention 
ihtl  we  have  learnt  from  the  Secretary  of  their  Association,  that  the 
IHocese  of  Exeter  has  already  four  students  in  training  at  St 
Aognstine's,  nnd  ia  shortly  about  to  send  a  fifth.  The  Warden  of 
St  Aognstine'a,  although  not  so  eangnine  as  some  others  as  to  the 
nicce»  of  our  plan,  ends  his  last  letter  to  ua  thus :  'But  it  is  most 
dnirable  to  be  working  at  all  ages— one  of  us  at  boys,  and  another  at 
yoQDg  men  ;  and  I  shall  heartily  wieb  well  to  all  attempts  in  such  an 
lUfent  cause  aa  we  are  seeking  to  promote.'  We  beg  in  conclusion 
to  Ftate  oar  decided  conviction,  that  were  the  subject  of  Missions 
bnjught  more  frequently  and  more  prominently  before  our  people, 
boji  wonld  be  found  to  have  their  hearts  stirred  within  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  volunteer  for  the  service  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the 
miuion-fleM. 

J.  ERASHCTS  FHIL1PPS,      WILLIAM 'BieDEK, 
JAMES  J.  JACOB,  LLOYD  B.  WALEOND. 

WILLIAM  BENAUD, 
IMJfay,  1868." 

EXCURSIONS  IN  PALESTINE.— Ho.  VIII. 

'lU    ItXWA — OBBLKUHe     IN    KOUJTT     OJIXUI  —  TBI    DESSBTBO     VILLIOB — TBI 
CBBISTUa   SBUZB^TBB     OASTLS    OF    BUBBAT — WADT   TABES— ABiL—OLOaiOQB 

scnn — tas  or  pbu^ — ax  avxiods  nam. 
Jmte  \6A. — 'Am  Jama. — We  were  no  sooner  encamped,  than  onr 
lent  was  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  villagers,  with  whom  we  bad 
a  lively  and  interesting  conversation  by  the  light  of  the  tent  fire. 
Ooe  man  appeared  so  much  more  intelligent  than  his  fellows,  that  we 
decided  be  must  be  a  Christian  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  we  found  that  such 
WIS  Ibe  fact  We  asked  whether  there  were  any  other  Christians 
in  the  circle.  The  reply  waa  very  simple,  and  made  a  deep  im- 
presuon  upon  ua.  Two  or  three  men  in  the  company,  besides  the  one 
who  had  first  attracted  onr  notice,  quietly  crossed  themselves; 
thereby  signifying  not  only  that  they  were  ChristiauB,  but  of  the 
onhodox  Greek  Rite  ;  for  the  Latin  Uniates  sign  themselves  from  left 
to  right,  the  Greeks  from  right  to  left.  There  is  something,  surely, 
tloKut  grand  ia  this  avowal  of  faith  in  the  Crucified  by  the  diaciples 
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of  •  degraded  and  deapiaed  sect,  in  the  face  of  the  fallQweTS  of  ilie 
dominant  religion,  to  whom  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  both  a  Btombling- 
block  and  foolishness ;  and  the  act  itself,  be  it  remembered,  aerres 
K  a  continued  remembrancer,  not  onlj  of  that  mjrater;  of  the  faith 
which  it  ^mbc^ses,  but  also  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  the 
mental  profession  of  which  always  accompanies  the  act.  Our  hearts 
were  dimwn  towards  these  our  brethren  in  our  common  Lord  with 
peculiar  earnestness,  and  we  conversed  with  them  long  coDoemiog 
our  holy  faith,  and  "exhorted  them  that,  with  purpose  of  heart,  ttwy 
would  cleave  unto  the  Lord."  The  A^lems  sat  by,  in  reepectfd 
silence,  and  appeared  to  be  impresaed  with  the  hearty  i^mpathy  and 
mutual  lore  which  they  witnessed  between  these  strangers  from  the 
far  west  and  their  own  poor  neighbours  i  and  we  trusted  that 
Giovanni's  description  of  Acre  and  the  English, — the  stock  story  with 
which  he  sought  to  impress  the  natives  with  just  notions  of  our  vsxt 
importance, — might  produce  also  some  good  effect  upon  both  parties 
by  furnishing  them,  with  an  intelligible  proof  that  the  faith  of  Christ 
doea  not  everywhere  exist  under  the  same  condition  of  aubjeotion  and 
oppression  as  in  Paleatina. 

We  inquired,  as  usual,  into  the  eirenmttanoea  of  the  Christians  in 
these  parts ;  and  I  shall  set  down  the  results,  which  wiQ  remind 
the  reader  of  the  remnant  of  the  national  dispersions  of  ISTsel, 
described  by  the  prophets  in  language  so  strikingly  applicable  to  these 
children  of  the  Christian  dispersion — "Yet  gleaning  grapes  shall  be 
lefi  in  it,  aa  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree ;  two  or  three  berries  in  the 
top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outmost  fruitTal 
branches  thereof  (Isaiah  xvii.  6,  compared  with  xxiv.  13).  God 
grant  it  may  be  with  this  small  remnant  as  with  that  tenth  which 
a  former  heavy  judgment  spared  from  extirpation,  and  that  the  "holy 
seed  "  may  be  the  substance  of  the  Cbaroh,  destined  to  shoot  oat  fresh 
and  vigorous  branches  (Isaiah  vi.  IS)..  Indeed,  the  preservation  of 
the  Christian  faith  amid  the  perils  that  here  surround  it  is  little  short 
of  a  miracle ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  Islim  has  been 
dominant  here  now  for  twelve  centuries,  and  that  the  agency  of  the 
Church  for  the  supply  of  the  means  of  grace  is  so  utterly  inadequate, 
as  the  following  facta  will  show.  They  were  derived  chiefly  from  the 
intelligent  Christian  above  referred  to,  whose  name  was  NuBsur-Ulla)), 
of  the  village  of  Kttphr  er-Jdn,  about  an  hour  distant  iVom  'Ain 
Jenna ;  but  were  oonflrmed  or  corrected  by  the  other  Christians, 
aeveral  of  whom  seemed  to  have  a  very  fair  amount  of  acosrate  local 
knowledge. 

At  'Ain  Jenna  Itself,  are  five  families  of  Christians  ;  at  'Ain  Jerra, 
•bout  half  an  hour  distant,  ten  Ihmilies,  and  a  priest,  but  no  ehurch  ; 
•o  that  the  SBorad  offices  are  celebrated  in  the  priest's  hoose.  At 
Kuphr  Eqji  are  three  families  )  at  Kuphr  Ab)l,  three  and  a  half 
hours  distant,  ten ;  at  Halowa,  one  and  a  half  hoar  distant,  two ; 
at  Er^Jiii,  only  one, — that  of  our  Informant,  Nussur-lTUah ;  at 
Ehirbi,  three  I  at  Fhara,  one;  at  Raaoroo,  in  Wady  Tabes, 
four ;  at  Oedeta,  three ;  at  Beit  Edis,  three  j  at  Hanseri,  two 
or  tiiree  i  at  Bl-Hossn,  twenty,  with  a  priest  and  a  ehurch ;  at  'Ais 
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kjmi,  a  small  Tillage  near  El-Hosan,  sll  are  Cbristiane,  vith  a 
priest  Ez-Zalt,  however,  is  the  ChriBtian  metropolis  of  all  these 
parts ;  ccntBiDiiig  a  Christian  popalation  of  a  hundred  families,  three 
prints,  uid  two  cfaarches. 

It  most  be  admitted,  that  nil  alike,  priests  and  people,  ore  annk 
into  a  rerf  low  state  of  Christian  tnonledge  and  practice.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise,  eonsidering  that  the 
nBtire  priests  have  no  opportanitf  of  receiving  tr&ining  of  any  kind, 
ud  are  rery  little  raised,  either  in  social  position  or  in  mental 
eiiltnre,  shove  the  level  of  the  poor  villagers  to  whom  they  minister, 
and  bave,  like  them,  to  gain  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  : 
it  may  be,  however,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  their  simple  belief 
in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  however  obscnred 
b7  ignm^ance  or  overlaid  by  superstition,  will  have  a  far  more  blessed 
nward  than  our  superior  intelligence  and  more  rational  worship.  At 
snj  rate,  I  am  sure  that  it  is'no  indication  of  a  genuine  Christian 
spirit  to  regard  with  contemptuous  iudiSerence  and  unconcern  the 
phenomenon  of  this  depressed  community  of  Christians  still  existing 
anmng  the  mass  of  infidels. 

Friday,  June  17th. — Onr  Wend  Nussnr-Ulloh,  and  the  Christian 
tillageta,  with  several  of  the  Mohammedans,  were  early  at  onr  tent 
tbis  morning  j  and  at  five  minutes  to  eight  we  took  leave  of  them,  to 
proceed  on  our  journey.  On  quitting  the  village,  the  same  lovely 
iioeaery  which  we  had  passed  through  yesterday  continued.  The  only 
•irairbflck  woB  that  the  foliage  was  so  thick  as  to  obscure  all  distant 
objects ;  so  we  wound  among  wooded  hills  and  Talleys  for  two  hours 
Titbout  any  incident  worthy  of  notice.  At  ten  minutes  past  ten,  we 
c^e  to  the  ruins  of  'AjIQn,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley, 
snrnnuided  by  monntains,  many  of  which  were  richly  wooded ;  and 
ibore  it,  on  a  commanding  height  covered  with  foliage,  towered  the 
imposmg  castle  of  Eatnat  er-Bubhat,  like  the  princely  mansion  of  all 
Ibis  grand  domain. 

The  village  of 'Ajlfln  gives  Its  name  to  this  whole  district,  which  is 
ciOed  Jebel  'Ajhln,  and  is  almost  coincident  in  extent  with  the 
SMient  Mount  Gilead.  The  village  probobly  occupies  the  site  of  an 
UKient  town,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  one  in  the 
li^  of  tran^ordanic  cities  with  which  it  can  be  probably  identified. 
Tht  name,  indeed,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  fat  king  of  Moah,  who 
fell  b^  the  da^er  of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  12,  8(c.)  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
tittorical  record  of  the  Moabites  having  extended  their  conquests  thus 
f«r  north,  we  cannot  safely  infer  any  connexion  between  the  king  and 
ibe  town.  Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  small  towns  of  Havoth- 
"Sir  are  nowhere  given  in  detail  (Numbers  xxxii.  41 ;  Judges  x.  4). 

We  noticed  near  the  entrance  to  the  village  the  ruins  of  a  lai^e  and 
*ell-bDilt  mosk,  with  a  minaret ;  and,  near  to  this,  rather  a  handsome 
Ssrscenic  fountain.  There  were  many  houses,  mostly  poor,  but  in 
good  prcaervation  j  but  all  forsaken.  'Ajlftn  was,  in  fact,  a  deserted 
*ill*ge<  withont  so  mach  as  one  inhabitant,  Bllbough  the  houses 
»Ppwred  (o  be  in  teoatitable  order  for  this  country.  On  inquiring 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  we  were  told  a  strange 
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story,  whicli  we  vainly  endeaTOured,  daring  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
to  unravel  from  the  confusioa  in  which  it  was  involved  ;  and  it  it  sUll 
a  mystery.  I  can  only  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  ns.  'iglfia  was  a 
Christian  village  ;  and  on  this  account  Ibrahtm  Pasha  app<»nted  over 
it  a  Christian  Sbeikh,  according  to  that  impartial  rule  which  certainly 
signalised  his  government.  The  Moslem  Shrakhs  of  the  neighbonr- 
bood  looked  with  suspicion  and  envy  on  this  promotion  of  a  Christian 
to  equal  dignity  with  themselves,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  (^ 
compassing  his  ruin.  This  was  shortly  fumifihed  by  his  own  im- 
partial administration  of  justice.  His  sister's  son  eommitted  some 
offence — we  could  not  learn  what — ^which  he  f«lt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
punish  with  death.  The  Sheiklii  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  certainly 
would  neither  imitate  nor  appreciate  the  virtna  of  a  Bnitos  or  an 
Omar,  professed  violent  indignation  at  this  act,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  They  seized  his  flot^s  and  herds,  and  otber 
moveable  property,  took  violent  possession  of  his  fields,  olive-yards, 
and  gardens,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for  refuge  to  ea-Zalt,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  all  the  villagers — whether  influenced  by  attschmeni 
to  his  person  and  sympathy  with  his  wrongs,  or  by  apptehension  of 
Moslem  persecution,  deponent  coald  not  say.  Indeed,  I  am  far  from 
being  confident  in  the  correctness  of  this  version  of  the  story  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  but  this  was  the  best  we  could  make  of  it 

Passing  through  this  oriental  "Auburn,"  we  ascended  a  steep  hill 
skirted  with  wood,  and  observed  a  large  pool  in  the  valley  on  the  left, 
the  object  of  which  we  could  not  divine.  At  five  minntea  to  eleven, 
we  reached  the  oaatle,  but  oould  find  do  one  to  admit  na.  We  werc^ 
therefore,  forced  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  reconnoitring  the  exterior. 
The  situation- of  Kalaat  er-Rubbat  will  have  been  sufficiently  deaeribed 
in  the  distant  glimpses  which  we  had  of  it  as  we  approached  and 
receded  from  it  I  need  only  here  add,  that  it  occupies  the  most 
commanding  position  in  Mount  Gilead,  and  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  nor  is  it  yet  in  a  atate  of  complete 
ruin.  The  buildings  are  of  considerable  extent,  surrotmded  by  a  dry 
ditch  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  masonry  is  of  various  datee  and 
difibrent  styles  of  architecture.  We  had  long  since  learned  not  to 
regard  bevelled  masonry  as  any  indication  of  Jewish  or  even  Roman 
architecture.  The  Saracens  certainly  adopted  it ;  so  that  theae  apeeimena 
at  'AjIAa  need  not  of  necessity  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
pointed  Saracenic  arches,  which  are  most  frequent,  aldiongh  there  are 
also  specimens  of  round  arches  and  of  fiat-headed  wiodowa.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  ancient  tower,  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  the  Saracens^  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
very  possibly  by  Sstadin  himself.  We  had  no  cause  to  complain  that 
the  view  was  intercepted  from  this  point,  and  we  perhaps  enjoyed  it 
the  more  from  the  fact  that  a  western  prospect  had  been  abut  out  for 
some  days  by  the  leafy  screen.  The  old  familiar  objects  now  appeared 
with  new  faces  :  Hermon,  on  the  north  ;  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  north- 
north-west ;  Tabor,  north-west  by  north  ;  Beisan,  north-weat ;  Gilboa, 
west-north-west ;  and  the  Jordan  winding  its  way  along  the  valley  to 
the  west.    We  looked  down  upon  'Ajldn,  east-DOTth-east,  and  beyond 
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tbat  dMcried  'Ain  Jeoaa,  in  the  ume  direction,  embosomed  in  tren, 
Kaphr  Eqji  we  now  saw  for  tbe  first  time,  south-west ;  and  'Ain 
Jem,  east  by  south,  which  we  bad  beard  of  from  fiussur  Ullab  a» 
eoatainiog  Christians. 

No  description  can  do  justice  to  tbe  rich  verdure  of  the  mountain 
forests  of  Gilead,  in  which  this  castle  seemed  to  be  enveloped.  The  oshs, 
which  are  tbe  prevatling  trees,  are  not  perhaps  of  snch  large  dimen- 
sions as  we  expected'  to  find  them ;  but  eren  dwarf  oaks  would  look 
imposing  in  such  profusion,  especially  when  viewed  from  an  elevation, 
and  the  varioas  tints  of  the  foliage  relieved  the  eye,  which  would  have 
been  wearied  by  a  monotonous  green.  The  only  other  trees  which  we 
noticed  were  the  arbutus  and  the  plane. 

Leaving  Ealaat  er-Rubbat  at  eleven,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing oar  path.  We  descended  steeply  at  first,  in  a  direction  west-south- 
west, from  which  we  made  s  sharp  angle  to  tbe  north-east ;  and,  crass- 
ing  a  valley,  again  ascended  a  steep  bill  to  the  north,  from  which  wo 
got  by  far  the  finest  view  of  the  castle  ;  for  at  this  short  distance  iU 
dilapidatims  oontd  not  be  discovered,  and  it  appeftred  to  be  about  as 
dcainble  a  property  as  baron  or  prince  could  desire— nay,  royalty  itself 
might  envy  such  a  site. 

We  bad  seat  our  baggage  by  a  more  direct  route,  under  the  eseort 
of  our  Sheikh's  nephew,  to  meet  us  on  our  road,  and  had  with  us  Gbu- 
dei{A£  and  Nuasur  Ulltdi  from  'Ain  Jenna.  As  we  passed  on  through 
this  lovely  country,  the  Chrislian  and  tbe  Bedawi  beguiled  tbe  way 
with  r«sponsive  song.  At  ten  minutes  to  one  we  found  a  more  open 
space  cleared  in  the  forest,  and  passed  between  the  Tillage  of  Listub 
on  the  left  and  a  wooded  hill  on  the  right,  colled  Mar  Ellas,  on  which 
we  were  toU  the  ruins  of  a  convent  dedicated  to  Elijah  are  to  be  seen. 
At  one  o'clock  we  came  to  Birket  Listub  (the  Fool  of  Listub),  and 
were  pointed  out,  in  a  hill  on  the  right  of  our  path,  Btr  el-Yehudt  (the 
Jews'  Well),  but  could  get  no  explanation  of  tbe  name.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded along  a  tangled  patb,  very  little  frequented  by  horsemen,  ws 
found  the  overhanging  trees  very  troublesome,  and  should  have  been 
in  some  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Absalom  had  we  possessed  his 
flowing  locks :  as  it  was,  the  worst  calamity  which  befel  us  was  that 
oar  Sheikh  broke  his  spear  among  the  branches.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  one  we  reached  the  baggage  road,  and  found  the  country  more 
open.  We  presently  descended  into  Wady  Yabes  (t.s.  Jabesh^  which 
we  f<dlowed  towards  the  east,  and  at  half-past  <»ie  had  BaJiu  on  our 
right,  and  saw  another  village,  named  Ijdeda,  at  some  distance  on  a 
hill  to  tbe  north-west.  Soon  after  this,  we  b^  to  leave  the  valley  and 
to  take  a  road  on  the  south,  for  we  were  informed  that  there  was  no 
way  practicable  for  horses  down  Wady  Tabes  ;  and,  indeed,  the  road 
on  the  Boath  is  very  rugged  and  bad.  We  reached  the  village  of  Ossere 
St  balf-jMSt  two.  We  bad  made  diligent  inquiries  all  along  for  the 
ruins  at  Jabesh  Gilead, — for  the  discovery  of  the  synonymous  valley 
eoavinced  tu  that  we  could  not  be  far  from  the  site  of  that  renown^ 
dty;  but  we  were  not  snccessful  in  discovering  any  traces  either  of 
thai  or  of  Kamoth,  the  refuge  city  of  Gilead.     At  Oasere  we  found 
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our  ba^Bge  awaiting  us,  and  bftd  ud  complaints  of  the  road  frua  tli« 
mvkerUt.  HasBan's  impoaing  turban  had  been  sadl;  mauled  kj  tbe 
brenchefl,  and  was  considerably  reduced  in  circumferencA  ;  while  tbe 
heads  of  the  serrants  bad  been  stripped  of  their  handken^iefs,  and 
had  hardly  escaped  with  (arMiA  and  skoll-cap.  Hanng  loitebed 
at  Osiere,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  at  ten  minutes  past  three,  and 
descended  again  by  a  vile  road,  and  through  a  rocky  pass,  into  Wadj 
Tabes,  which  we  followed  for  some  time.  At  four  p.m.  we  crooed  a 
brook,  and  had  Ijdeda  on  oar  right,  on  the  north  brow  of  tbe  vallej. 
Soon  after,  we  left  tbe  raliey  on  onr  left,  and  ascended  the  ridge,  acroM 
which  we  canght  sight  of  I^nphr  Ab!l,  which  we  reached  at  half-past 
four,  having  left  Kuphr  Uwfin  some  distance  to  tbe  lef^  ten  minntea 
before  reaching  AblL 

We  were  in  a  great  state  of  exdtement  on*  approaching  Knpbr  AbU, 
for  we  had  persuaded  ourselves  that  ire  were  on  the  eve  ^  an  im- 
portant  discovery.  All  tbe  ancient  gec^rapbical  notioea  of  Pella,  tbe 
sanctuary  of  the  Christians  during  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  pointed  to  this  vicinity  ;  and  the  similarity  of  name  had  alnioet 
convinced  us  that  this  mast  be  the  site.  One  distinguishing  fieatare 
in  Fella,  which  Fliny  the  Elder  has  recorded,  is,  that  it  had  abondance 
of  water ;  and  our  guides  had  informed  ns  that,  in  this  respect  also,  we 
should  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  Knpbr  AblL  Accordingly,  our 
inquiries  for  water  were  more  eager  than  usual,  and  bad  an  iDtenaer 
meaning.  We  were  directed  to  a  well  oatstde  the  viUsge,  wbne  we 
saw  some  women  drawing  water.  We  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  found 
a  tank  of  rain-water,  thick  as  mud,  block  as  ink,  which  we  were  told 
was  the  only  supply  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  1  A  woeful  dis- 
appointment, which  we  were  fain  to  relieve  by  finding  another  ident** 
flcation  for  Kuphr  Abll,  and  seeking  a  new  locality  for  Pella.  We 
flnslly  resolved  to  fix  Abila,  a  city  of  Peneea  mentioned  by  JoMphii% 
at  Kuphr  Abil,  and  to  assign  Fella,  ad  interim,  to  some  ruins  which 
we  had  heard  of  under  the  name  of  Bellfln,  about  as  hour  north  of 
Wady  Tftbes,  bpt  which  we  bad  no  time  to  visit. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  barley  for  onr  hones,  and  with 
some  difficulty  procured  a  guide,  we  proceeded  on  onr  way  at  tea 
minutes  past  fire  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  at  five  minutes  to  aix 
coromenc»d  our  descent  to  tbe  Ghor,  through  a  prettily  wooded  valley, 
in  which  we  started  two  of  those  beautiful  gazelles  which  enliven  some 
parts  of  tbe  country.     They  sprang  up  from  their  lair  close  to  onr 

Eath,  and,  bounding  up  the  precipitous  aide  of  the  Wady,  skirted  the 
row  of  the  hill  for  some  distance  until  they  disappeared  behind  a 
tree.  We  found  the  path  rough  and  prickly,  and  at  twenty  nuDutes 
to  seven  we  crossed  a  brook  for  which  we  coald  find  no  name.  We 
had  a  beantifnl  view  of  the  plain  of  Esdraeloo  before  na  as  we  de- 
scended from  the  heights,  broken  towards  the  east  by  Tabor,  Little 
Herman,  and  Gilboa,  and  bounded  on  the  sontb-west  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Carmel,  behind  which  the  sun  was  setting  in  gorgeou  splen- 
dour just  as  we  finished  our  descent,  at  five  minutes  past  seven,  and 
proceeded  up^  tbe  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
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]oSa,~tajojiitg  r  landscape  more  beautiFtil  than  can  be  pictured  by 
pen  of  writer  or  pencil  of  painter,  in  the  exquisitely  rich  aad  varied 
tints  of  the  dooda  and  the  sharp  outline  of  the  indigo  mouDtains 
ttudiiig  oat  upon  the  western  sky.  This  latter  appearance  was  most 
mnirkable  towards  the  north,  where  the  mountains  of  Naphthali  were 
n  niuiatnralty  bine,  that  they  would  have  required  a  bold  painter  to 
doJDstice  to  them;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been 
bdiered. 

Very  loon  after  reaching  the  Gbor,  we  crossed  a  copioua  stream, 
BmKd  Nahar  M&b,  roshing  down  from  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  in 
vliich  it  rises,  aa  we  were  informed,  about  an  hour  from  our  path,  and 
Innu  some  mills  in  its  course.  Looking  up  Wady  Mill,  we  saw  some 
rack  graves  in  its  steep  aides,  and  were  informed  by  our  guide  that 
there  is  the  nte  of  an  ancient  city  to  be  seen  near  the  fountain-head. 
We  deeply  r^retted  that  we  could  not  turn  aside  to  explore  the  ruins, 
vhicli  are  considerable,  as  described  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  : 
for  we  did  not  nowdoobt  that  this  was  the  ChriatiauB' Befuge  of  which 
"e  were  in  quest,  which  was  a  city  of  the  Decapolis,  forming  the 
iionhem  border  of  Feneea,  as  Machtarus  did  the  southern.  A  few 
mioDtes  from  Wady  Mils  we  passed  Bint  Yak&b  (the  daughter  of 
Jacob);  bat  what  claim  Dinali  can  have  to  be  the  eponymtu  of  this 
site,  or  of  the  bridge  that  bears  her  name,  I  cannot  explain. 

Ai  we  proceeded  np  the  valley  in  the  twilight,  we  became  sensible 
of  to  unpleasant  altercation  going  on  between  the  Arabs  and  our  ser- 
ciDts,  which  was  presently  referred  to  ns  by  the  former.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  neglected  to  procure  provender  for  their  horses  at  Kuphr 
Abil,  and  had  been  nrging  our  muleteers  and  servants  to  supply  them 
From  their  store,  which  was  only  sufficient  for  our  own  beasts.  Wo 
roold  only  decide  that  our  servants  were  right  in  refusing,  and  that 
ihe  Sieikh  ought  to  have  been  more  provident.  The  Arabs  said  no 
■tore,  bat  fell  back  in  no  pleasant  mood.  We  wished  to  encamp  at 
Vtij  Mfls,  and  again  at  Bint  Yakfib,  where  our  guidejeft  ua  ;  our 
^imikii  would  not  hear  of  this,  but  told  us  that  we  should  find  good 
"aier  at  Arbytn,  which  was,  he  said,  a  short  half-honr  distant  So  on 
■e  went  in  the  dark  mile  after  mile,  the  Sheikh  protesting  all  the  time 
ttiat  it  was  just  before  ua  ;  and  as  we  advanced  northwajvls,  we  began 
Id  hire  no  very  comfortable  feelings  ;  nor  was  the  temper  of  old  Ghu- 
dnpLd  at  all  reaasoring.  We  knew  that  we  had  emerged  into  the 
Glur  considerably  to  the  north  of  Nabltls,  which  was  our  destination ; 
» tlttt  every  step  to  the  north  was  out  of  our  road.  We  knew  further, 
tut,  &om  some  caose  or  other,  the  Sheikh  was  most  unwilling  to  coq- 
iiM  m  to  Nabib  i  and  we  knew,  lastly,  that  he  was  beguiling  us,  by 
^  false  assuranoes  of  the  proximity  of  ArbySn,  to  the  vicinity  of  his 
oan  encampmenL  It  was  therefore  with  no  kind  of  satisfaction  that, 
when  we  at  length  reached  Arbytn  at  ten  minutes  to  nine,  and  had 
C'lnuDenoed  pitching  our  tent,  we  saw  our  Sheikh  and  his  nephew 
■ooiiat  their  horses  and  ride  off  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
a  lalaain  of  adieu,  as  wa  could  not  doubt  that  they  had  gone  to 
tbeir  tents,  and  we  knew  not  how  soon  they  might  return  with  an 
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overvhelining  force  to  TBtiquish  the  Arsenal  and  make  their  own  terma. 
We  were,  indeed,  Horely  perplexed,  and  tn;  anxiety  was  not  at  mil 
diminished  by  Yarioas  storiee  of  similar  desertion  practised  <hi  other 
travellers,  which  rtij  friend  narrated  for  the  purpose  of  oonTincing  me 
that  this  movement  of  our  Sheikh  could  only  mean  mischief.  We 
finally  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  the  moon  set,  we  would  strike  tent 
Md  be  off, — whither  we  knew  not  Accordingly,  after  reading  aboirt 
Tabor  and  Hermon  in  the  evening  Fsalin,  And  getting  a  few  minntcs 
of  broken  sleep,  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  commenced  mking 
onr  preparations  for  a  retreat ;  at  which  critical  moment  we  beatd.  « 
we  imagined,  our  enemies  Bpprot<!lung,  and  the  Sheikh  made  his  tpptMr- 
ance  with  his  ade  attendant.  The  fact  was,  they  had  gone  to  Us  tents 
to  procure  barley  for  their  borecs  ;  bat,  fearing  we  might  be  uaecmifbrt- 
able  at  their  absence,  bad  not  stayed  to  feed  theto,  althoo^  tb^  bad  beoi 
without  com  all  day,  bat  had  brought  the  barley  with  them  to  oar 
tent.  We  did  not  hint  our  vn worthy  saspidons  to  the  &it]iful  pair; 
bat  I  believe  we  both  teit  very  nach  ashamed  of  onrselrea  for  the 
wrong  that  we  had  doae  them.  We  now  slefit  much  more  oomfortably 
Birtil  -daylight. 


I&ibttbis  anO  Kotftes. 

Sermoiu  and  Addretta,  delivered  tn  the  Chapel  <^  ifarlboroii^  Colliyr, 

1862— S.      By  Oeobok    EowJkBD  Ltncb    Cottok,  D.D.,   Lord 

Biahop  of  Calcatta  and  Uetropolitan  of  India.     Cambridge  :  Mae- 

millan.     185B. 

This  selection  of  Sermons,  preaohed  in  Marlborongh  Collie  Chaipd> 

bus  been  pablished  in  compliance  with  the  requests  fitan  tboee  who 

have  been  members  of  the  Sohool  during  Bishop  Cotton's  maatersbip. 

The  thirty-eighth  Sermon  in  the  volume  was  preached  on  the  7th  of 

last  Octobet>  <be  day  of  humiliation  on  acooant  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

We  extract  from  it  the  following  passage: — 

"And  If  wa  ate  opootei  to  snch  evil  eotmiel  ■■  this,"  {tba  neadier  kad  bc^ 
Bptaklog  of  the  criw  for  Teofeancc,)  "  loaroolj  lew  dingeroaa  do  we  deem  those 
aavisen  who  vould  have  our  Qovemment,  if  It  isii^pilr  i««itabliBlied  Id  ladik. 
.perfeotlj  nealral  belveen  healheoistii  and  ChrutiuiilT.  Oc  the  coutm;,  it  sbonld 
enooange  the  spread  of  ChriatiMilt;  b;  all  tail  and  lawful  meuia.  Of  course,  *t 
aie  not  advocating  compnlnor;  eDDTCidonB,  or  eoDvenloiu  for  laUrMttd  moUvtB. 
Both  are,  in  fact,  contradictioiiB  in  temu.  Chrktianitr  U  the  Teligiim  <k  the  heart 
and  of  tlie  apirit ;  no  oonvstalOD  eio«pl  of  the  heart  and  apirit  ii  a  eMivertioa  Ui 
CbrisUani^;  and  therefbre  there  should  be  no  nndue  laSaoice,  no  eidosioD  of 
heathen  nativee  from  poitU  for  irhlch  they  are  othenrise  fitted,  no  aetnsl  praacliiiis 
byofflcen  to  their  men,  DO  attempt  to  intorlere  with  the  naUve  religion  by  aslend 
force  or  aaUiority,  ezcepl  where  Ihef  nuotion  or  reqcira  eome  ininonl  practice. 
Bat  the  Engliah  QoTemmeDt  Bhoold  avow  lUelf  Cbristiu,  and  giie  everj  beiliiT 
for  ChriaUan  preaching,  and  aboTs  all,  for  Cbriatian  edacation.  How  else  an  Ibe 
people  to  be  raised  from  theae  awful  rices  of  trcacherj  aod  cmelty  1  It  ie  idle  to 
talk  merely  of  civiltmtion  and  reflnetuetit,  of  the  Bngliih  langnage  oad  BngUdi 
manuen;  no  doubt  Iheae  ahonld  be  eupported,  m  all  tending  in  ute  iwht  diree- 
tioD ;  but  remember  that  man;  of  the  Hindoos  aro  re£aed  ud  eiviliacd,  and  jet 
this  haa  not  prerented  the  Daspeakable  atrocities  of  Cswnpore.  But  let  ui  add  to 
*  all  this,  the  principle  of  failh  in  Christ,  Which  alone  can  free'the  heart  ti«n  lU 
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Sodttf/or  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpei  in  Foreign  Parli,   LoBdon{ 

Bell  h  Daldf.  Joly,  1858. 
Thu  is  one  of  the  moat  iDterestiog  works  m  the  Seriea  of  whioh  it 
t'urau  ft  pu-L  It  is  oeedleaa  fw  us  to  make  many  extracts  from  it,  as 
it  18  tiktlj  to  become  knoffQ  to  all  our  readers.  It  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  ninistrations  of  Henrf  Martjn  at  Cawnpore.  ||  In 
page  31,  ttuit  striking  passage  occurs  which  is  quoted  in  the  opening 
uUde  o(  the  preseat  Number,  p.  330. 

Tba  following  extract  shows  bow  great  is  the  trial  of  a  Hindoo 
when  ha  is  called  on  to  leave  his  kiosmen  for  Christ.  An  aged 
lliodoo,  of  the  writer  caste,  had  rec^ved  from  a  Miasiunarf  a  copy  of 
Uie  New  Testament,  the  whole  of  which  he  read.  In  order  to  be 
more  perfectly  instructed,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  tlie  compound  of 
the  }£»ionary  at  Cawnpore,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Perkins. 

''In  the  cue  of  thU  Hmdoo,  the  Hituioiury'B  labour  uta  indeed  lepidd.  HU 
',.i\t  fat  Cbmt  grew  slrongoT  aa  he  underetood  more  cleailj'  the  fulnew  and  fraeneai 
u  ihu  QtHpeL  He  beaaughL  Mr.  Perkins,  with  team,  to  admit  him  iuM  the  Chnrali 
<f  Chijii  \y  bapliam ;  and  in  Ma;,  IS  J3,  in  epite  ot  all  the  endeavoura  of  Us 
r<:liiiTci  lo  shake  bin  ^itb,  the  old  man  woa  heplized  by  the  name  of  Shamaii,  at 
.Sunnm;  'being  one,'  writeH  Mr.  Perkins,  '  read j  to  "depart  inpeaee"  baTiDg 
tccB  (he  Lord'd  salvation.  There  was  something,'  atlda  the  irriter,  'ao  pleaaiog  and 
p,'nardual  in  1^  appeanuice  and  deportment,  mingled  witb  a  simpliuit;  olmoat 
.:iilillike,  thai  eveij  momber  of  the  Mission  circle'  felt  be  bod  a  peculiar  claim  oa 
lo'  lesdereat  ajmpatbiea.'  After  Bome  fen  weeks,  Mr.  Peikina  vas  led  to  believe 
''"A  Simeon  had  not  declared  hiouelf  a  Christian  U)  his  beatben  relaliooa  •« 
^f4lf  uhe  ougbt  to  have  done;  he  felt  it,  therefore,  needfol  to  rabuke  him,  and, 
m  pkia  terma,  to  point  oot  to  him  bin  dutj.  'The  poor  old  man  waa  deeply 
QO'td;  (be  big  ietiia,'  aavs  Mr.  Perkins, '  dropped  from  hia  cheeks  oa  he  liatened 
n  me,  uid  he  replied  ;  "  Sir,  you  must  not  expect  me  to  put  aff  the  fioea  and  in- 
CnaitieiaraeTentj-two  years  ofbeathenlam  in  a  aingleday.  I  am  a  veak  believer, 
imager  tbau  yoot  inliuit:  be  i«  four  or  five  moniba  old— I  waa  bom  bat  a  few 
"<U  iga"  Hy  eibortallon  seemed  to  have  bad  some  effect;  but  still  I  found 
tbut  nu  eoDie  beaitalioa  in  boldl;  cnnrcsEiog  his  Master,  and  I  waa  corapelled 
fiio  lo  latrodnM  the  aabject,  and  lo  show  him  the  exceeding  siafulnem  oF  bla 
lUexpting,  in  anj  meaaore,  to  appear  a  Hindoo  before  bi«  relativee,  and  a  Cbrie- 
^  before  me ;  how  his  «a  doing  would  grieve  the  Spirit  of  Ibe  liori,  destroy  Us 
'nn  limpUdty,  and  ultimately  bring  upon  htm  more  eufiering  and  diaboaoor. 
'  "tnaled  him  to  atrengtben  himielF  for  the  trial,  and  accompanj  me  at  onoe  to 
hi'  Tttattrea,  and  fcarleaaly  sckoowledge  to  them  whoce  serrMit  lie  waa.'  Strong 
ud  punhl  matt  ksre  beoi  the  atmggle  la  the  oM  man's  bi^aet ;  but  greater  waa 
Ht  vho  was  with  bin  than  all  who  were  against  bim :  the  Spirit  prevailed  oi«r 
i^  Ml  He  bowed  bis  bead  in  auent ;  and  the  Miruonary  and  hie  aged  convert 
ttit  OS  their  w^  togelber,  that  very  hour,  to  Simean'i  home,  adwelllng-hoose  in 
ilieMBtraorUi  native  eity.  There  they  woe  received  with  kiDdnepa  and  civility; 
■al  ■Old  waa  lent  out  to  Us  rdatlves,  who  were  very  maay,a[id  all  in  a  respectable 
"^^  U  lite,  ^st  Umeon  had  arrived.  These  toon  gathered  together,  to  psj  their 
"•pecU  Is  one  whom  tJuj  all  leaned  to  hold  in  great  bcuour.  HeannLile.  Simeon 
*i  avvting  then  ander  the  shade  of  a  apreading  tree.  A  little  nephew,  who 
•pfurad  *  great  fiivoarile,  aat  oa  his  btp,  plajing  with  him.  What  muat  bsva 
Ittn  the  old  nun's  thoughts,  a-i  be  silently  earcased  the  child  I  Here,  in  his  own 
^o(,  lad  the  home  of  bis  BUben,  how  oAen  had  he  lat  beneath  that  ver?  tree, 
viih  chMren  playing  at  Ua  feet,  sad  their  parents  elaudtDg  round  him  to  liaien 
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to  lili  votdi,  hononrad  uid  beloved  lUlu  by  Tonng  and  old.  WoU  hebmtkt 
till  WW  the  Iwt  time  the  lree«  of  Mi  old  home  ehaDld  ehtde  him  from  the  nlbT 
ena— the  Isat  time  iU  doora  shonld  be  open  to  nceiTehiin  from  the  Konhiii 
bluL  NsTer  voitld  that  tittle  chUdi-vho  elaogio  fondly  tohiin,rDiiinto hit  tm 
■gain — never  would  the  nunf  dear  onee  come  forth  to  welcome  him.  But  thiR 
mta  One  dekrer  eran  there —  One  who  would  nerer  leaTs  him  nor  tteMke  Un— 
One  who  died  and  rose  Bi^n  for  him — for  him,  %  miaenble  doner,  to  rsceiTC  lus 
to  Eimaelf— Odd  whose  nune  U  Lore  ;  and  foe  Him  the  aged  Hindoo  wai  RNini 
to  t«]ceDph]»Croie,lo  leave  ail,  and  to  fbllow  Him;  knowingtbatHevii&ilUid 
vho  had  promiB»d  Uiat  He  wonld  iep>7  him  a  hmidnd-ftild. 

When  all  hie  frienda  and  relaUooa  were  aaaembled,  Simean  nae  np  in  tk«  oiU 
of  them,  and  lifting  np  bU  ejtt  on  them,  he  eaid,  with  quiet  nrnpUeUj, '  Wd^ 
brethien,  I  am  a  ChTuUan.' — '  Not  a  word,'  tm  Mr.  FciUm^  Id  hie  ttta^at 
of  thia  touching  loene, — 'not  a  word  waa  nttered  In  nq^ljr  b;  anj  on^  Ini^ijl 
Mttled  on  the  apottAle  (ai  there  ealeemed)  with  a  gaze  cS  mingled  wtnvr  IM 
anger ;  the  boy  playing  by  him  wai  called  away,  ae  if  in  danger  of  poUatiot  k; 
hie  proximity  to  hil  former  friend  ;  and  &!!  the  peFsons  pnaent  retiiM  (e  lUUk 
diitance,  and  eat  down.  I  intermptcd  the  painfal  silence  by  the  inquiry, "  Did 
you  not  know  of  Simeon's  hariug  been  baptiicd  1 "  "  Enow,  idr  I "  ezclaijned  kk, 
with  the  gre&teit  bittenieee.  "  Think  yon  not  we  would  have  pnt  a  knib  tkies^ 
his  liver,  rather  than  he  should  have  lived  to  foraake  the  fitilh  of  bii  fbrc&tbtnl 
He  la  thehcadof  ourtmiily,  and  he  haadiuffraced  ue  aU."  AJlor  some  little  limt 
had  passed,  Slmeou  turned  to  me,  and,  with  lis  eyes  filled  with  tearB,Hud,''VA 
■ir,  now  I  trust  you  are  aattsSed.  Why  shaald  we  stay  here  longerl  We  oa  ilo 
no  good."  And  being  fully  satisfied,  and  sensible  that  our  woA  was  doiM^  1  R- 
turned  with  my  aged  friend,  now  more  closely  bound  to  me  than  ever.  11  ■ 
difficult  far  one  who  has  never  known  the  trial,  taXYj  to  realiK  the  mcrificeifu 
must  make  who  Uioi  rives  asunder  strong  domestic  tiea  for  Cbitofs  ake.  1W 
events  of  that  forenooQ  gave  me  some  practical  iniighl  Into  iti  painhlntM.  Bit 
it  must  be  strong  conviction  and  lively  faith  which  can  enable  an  npri^t  cnTcrt 
to  meet  the  pain  of  such  a  parting,  the  bitterness  of  which  fbllowi  him  iittiU 
his  aabseqaent  experience,  and  meets  him  at  every  atep.' " — Fp.  19 — 21 


The  Church  in  the  Colonia  and  tht  ChunA  at  ffome.     The  BaMie» 

Sermon,  preached  before  the  Uniwriity  of  Otford,  on  Trinity  Smdaf, 

May  30,  1858.     By  Henet  M.  White,  M.A,,  Curate  of  Andover, 

late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Principal  of  the  Dioceaa 

Collegiate  School)   Capetown.     Oxford  and  London :  J,  B.  ud 

J.  Parker.     1B58. 

Mr.  White,  the  preacher  of  this  Sermon,  hfts  earned  for  himself 

a  right  to  Bpeali  with  aothoritj  on  matters  which  concern  theC4^iu<l 

Churches.     The  following  extract  refers  to  a  difficulty  which  beftrt 

long  will  require  a  settlement  of  some  kind  : — 

"  And  now  the  very  sucoeas  which  has  attended  the  extension  of  the  nlosii] 
episcopate  is  raising  a  ^tsh  set  of  qaeitioni,  which  most  be  oarefiilly  stedisd  im 
discussed  at  home.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  colonial  Bishop*  to  each  i^< 
and  to  the  Church  at  home  1  What  are  the  timita  of  the  power  of  each  »^ 
politan  over  his  sufiiagans )  Are  all,  or  any,  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  pransce 
of  CoDterburyl  What  la  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  the  ArAbtib>|i« 
Canterbury  towards  colonial  metropolitans  1  What  is  the  relatim  of  "^'^ 
Synods  towards  the  Synod  of  this  naUonl  These  are  prvctieal  qnsstiMi  ™ 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  ecdedaatieal  history.  What  «■•  M 
practice  of  the  ancient  Church  in  similar  oateat  How  br  does  the  anditwe  d 
this  age  require  the  ptaotice  of  antiquity  to  Im  modified,  in  oidtf  (o  retaia  v» 
fully  the  principles  of  antiquity  1 

It  JB  a  cnrioue  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  cidonial  mind,  or  at  least  thai  pottiM 
ef  colonial  Churdunen  who  pay  Isaat  defenitee  to  the  voice  of  antiiiviVi  '  " 
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■tUMa  aLaolnto  ntlioijty  to  tli*  8m  of  CntoriMur;  Om  putlai  wlio  bd  tint 
Ihdr  crvB  Biihop  vonld  pronoimoB  them  in  th«  wron^  are  leid;  to  pUB  over  Um 
entiralf,  and  to  Tofar  li*  dbpoto  to  the  perw»a]  Jodgmenl  w  tiia  Ankbfahop 
<(  Caaterinnj.  It  ia  aaar  to  *ee  hov  itroncl;  A  ainilar  fteUng  mnat  hato 
^^tfatad  ia  tmil^iur  up  the  aatltoritjr  oT  tbo  Baa  of  Bona  in  indent  time^  and 
in  tnn*tffftg  tfao  Inflneneo  Boine  natux^ljr  olrtdnad  as  tlia  laat  of  onpiia  and  tha 
«UMt  ClmfGh  of  the  West.' 

ffitfotre  de  la  SSfartiK  en  An^eferre.  Far  le  Bkt.  F.  C.  HASBnrGBlBO, 
H.A.  Tradoit  de  rAnshus.  £dit£  arec  one  Fi^&ce  par  le  Ret. 
F.  GoDi'HAT,  D.O.L.  Oxford:  J.  B.  Parker,  &c  1H68. 
Tsis  is  the  lut  publication  of  the  An^-ContineiUal  Attoeiatim,  late 
ibe  Aitoeiation  for  making  ktiown  on  the  Cimtinejit  the  Prmeipla  of  tha 
EagliA  Chttreh.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  andertakee  lai^er  works 
Hun  thoae  which  it  has  hitherto  produced,  and  YBry  glad  indeed  to 
\ttia,  from  a  note  to  the  Preface,  that  a  French  Translation  of 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  Theophilttt  AnglieatMt  will  soon  be  published. 
A  Gennan  translation  of  the  same  work  has  been  saggested  to  the 
fieriewer  by  the  English  chaplain  of  a  German  dtj  as  a  book  likely 
to  be  veiy  naefuL 

We  need  saj  nothing  in  commendatioii  of  Mr.  Uassingberd's  well* 
Idowd  work,  and  Dr.  Godfrey,  the  editor  of  this  translation,  is  well 
bown  as  an  accomplished  French  scholar.  He  has  prefixed  a  very 
soand  and  sensible  ^«face,  which  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  reply  to 
tbe  popular  objections  urged  by  foreigners  against  onr  Beformation, 


We  have  receiTed  a  copy  of  The  Conffregaivmal  Hymn  and  Tvne 
Boii.  By  the  Ber.  B.  B.  Chofb,  of  Stapleton,  near  BristoL 
A  carrespondent  writes  : — "  The  extreme  lowneaa  of  the  price  (6<i) 
leada  me  to  suppose  that  it  is  well  suited  for  use  in  tbe  Colonies." 
The  collection  appears  a  good  one.  Orders  for  copies  should  be  sent 
10  Ur.  Chope. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Bivington  the  second  volume  of 
Sfmim$,  by  tbe  Venerable  Bishop  of  Baitqob,  and  we  are  thankful 
ihtt  he  hu  been  able  to  keep  the  promise  which  he  made  in  the 
preface  to  bis  volume  noticed  in  the  Colonial  Church  Chronide  for 
January  last.  Messrs.  Bivington  have  also  lately  published  the  very 
inlerestiDg  RepoH  of  the  Tithe  Bedemption  Trust  for  16S8,  and  the 
imwd  Sermon  by  the  Eev.  W.  Wtmdhah  Malbt. 

We  have  also  received  the  Dean  of  Cartsbbcbz's  ffomiliet  on  the 
Fonur  Part  o/  the  Acti  of  the  Apottia,  which  contains  tbe  substance  <rf 
« leries  of  Expoutoiy  Lectures  at  Quebec  ChapeL 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  The  Siooet  Ptalmiit 
"I  Imiel;  or  the  Life  of  David  illtutrakd  by  hi»  own  PscUmt,  neidj/ 
"^li/ied  in  variout  metreti  by  the  Bev.  William  Shbphesd  ;  and 
"raumptive.  Direct,  and  Miracuiom  Evidenea  of  the  Divine  Authority 
of  tht  Ntv  Tatammt,  by  the  Rev.  K  C.  Kxiip,  Rector  of  'WlitssonBett 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  (1)  AhMlution^ 
It*  Uk  on^  Abate;  and  SxaommMnieation,  or  the  Poteer  of  the  Ke^ 
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(0liiBW0Tdi,l]OD0<ii«dudbe1[>T«daIlk»l7'/  A.     (S)  £m*  iM  li« 

tlui  wifl  the  lut  Uma  the  trees  of  hit  old  )■ '  /        J  tlw  Bev.  J.  Hium 

•nn-th«  l»t  time  ii«  doom  ghoold  be  ,/  ^  iToiy  Thnily  iw(  to  ife 

biMt,    Herer  would  that  little  obild.y;/'  '  ' 

igain — DSTer  wonld  the  muj  dear  r.*,/'  "^ 

^  Ono  dMier  eren  Uiei*-  Om  «■//  /aAtrMM  ^»Um,  10  flw  nw 

One  who  died  uid  roM  agBln  for  h.'/  ,  i__  ff_x_# 

to  HUneelf-Onewliow  Mine  ii "  •^-  /        -""^  aerOert. 

to  takienpUaOrontoIeaTeff' ,'/' 

iriio  had  promiMd  Uut  He  ir  :-/      ^^^^^^^^g_ 

TThen  ill  hie  MohU  tnd  / 
of  them,  uid  lifUne  np  1;' 

hiethnn,  I  am  a  Chrfr/  JFOrefm,  aitB  ©OnK  HtfcW. 

of  Ihle  bmohing  ecoM.  /  *"         "  •^ 

eetUed  on  the  kpo*)  snuuBT, 

wf^U^^^^^ft«ni  that  tbe  Rev  Mr.  WmIot,  who  hid  been  dedd 
diBtsnce,  and  *  JfH,  baa  declined  tbe  appomtmeDt 
yon  not  lno»  7^  appears  in  the  Calmdar  (Sew  H«tan,  OmKcaoil) 
with  the  gp/jr 

m,  ^i'jSi'M  Pardan.~A  petition  was  fMWarded  woenUj  lo  lit 
had  pr  '''^.  Hickg,  Governor  of  Marjlsnd,  signed  bj  U4  BunWst 
^. '  c6>»^ot8ata&t  Kpltoopal  Chui-cb,  Block  Biver  CoafereMe,  ukin; 


/II^JDn  and  itlease  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Qreeo,  a  edowA  ^ 

Mn!^.  who  ia  now  lying  in  tbs  Fenilentiary  of  that  State,  nndei 

B  of  ten  ^earff  impriconment,  for  having  ia  bis  poauuiai  > 


*Zf<ii  *  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin.' "' 

'%  the  (Eoman  Catholic)  AmiaU  of  the  Propoffotiim  of  tit  Faili 
^  3\A:S  there  ia  a  letter  from  Patbar  Poupinel  t6  Cardinal  de  Bou^ 
^/chMshop  of  Lyona,  dated  <■  Villa  Maria,  near  Sydiuiy,  Jinnuf  'i, 
J8S8,"  in  which  be  aaya. — 

'  "  Thiee  j«ara  ago,  tbe  Diocese  of  Sydnw  mtftred  a  gnat  low  by  tin  i'^!^ 
the  AnihUuo^e ooa^jab^.  TlieremaiiiR  of  thli  veDefMlBprelate*«Kaiw' 
ptooaidoQ  thioDghtliestreetaof  the  toim;  the  (hope  vere  all  dc«edwtht>»» 
oDft^  pMwd  along,  the  belli  of  the  Protestant  ohnrchm  tolled,  lUd  the  Xt^ 
Biahop  Btnt  hla  caniage  a«  a  narlc  of  reapeet.  Thia  conioUncaiElilinincalJ 
Mieind  in  a  unaU  nS^bosriDK  town,  Pammatta,  at  the  hnanl  iS  U»  t^' 
.the  bm  of  the  Proteatant  •ehooU  ereu  joined  ihe  Catholic  uhooli.  I  bin  M 
told  that  Kngllab  gentlemen,  and  eteu  mjnis(«n,  have  been  kaon  to  ma^ 
a  number  of  QitbolTa  children  on  the  da;  of  their  ftill  eoBunanlM],  and  tun  In 
at  table  with  their  omi  haoda.  Henoe,  it  ia  not  unnaual  lot  heretiw  l«  all  > 
a  prieat  to  nooneile  ihem  with  the  Irne  Cbureti  <xk  their  deaih-W.* 

At  the  time  here  referred  to  there  was  do  Anglican  Siibop  <* 
Sydney.  Kahop  Broughton  waa  dead,  and  Biahop  Barkar  toil '" 
arrived.  Father  Foupinel  refers,  we  auppoao,  to  the  late  (Bx"" 
Catholic)  Bishop  Davis. 

In  consequence  of  the  legal  formalities  not  being  completed,  il^ 
ooneecration  of  the  Bishops  of  Nblson  and  WKLUBaiOK  (i"" 
Zealand)  baa  been  pos^ned  to  the  Fe«Bt  of  St.  llichid  vA  ^ 
Angels. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagaium  of  the  ffotprf  annouDceBllul'^ 
for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Church  at  CoDStantioople,  of  m"' 
area,  and  in  the  main  street  at  Pera,  haa  at  length  been  acqvr^  '"I 
'fte  gift  of  the  Suluu.     Mr.  Bodies,  tiw  anUteOt,  expwD  la  ^ 
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the  vwk  before  tlie  ead  pf  tbe  year.  Th«  Bnilding  Committee  wi)l  Im 
g!i:d  to  receive  appropriate  memorial  ofiiBrings  aon  ^Iww  wbo  (la^ 
lost  irieDdb  or  rcdattvei  in  the  Crimefto  vat. 


BiBBOFBic  OT  PxsTB  (WK8TKBff  AceTa4Lu).~-In  sabiuittiiig 
tbe  nbject  of  tfaii  Memorial  to  the  attention  of  the  frieiHii  of  the 
Charch,  tbe  fbllowi^  extract  ia  made  from  tbe  last  Beport  of  tb« 
fkeitiy  for  the  Pt-opagMian  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part*  : — 

"  The  Soeie^  hw  again  to  congratulate  the  Cfenrcb  at  large  on  a 
fnttber  extension  of  tbe  Colonial  Epiaoopate.  The  Venerable  Matbew 
Bltgden  Hide,  S.D.,  was  eonaoGrated  Biebop  of  Perth  (with  Episcopal 
njprrintendence  over  the  Colony  of  Western  Aoatralia),  at  Lambetb, 
OD  Sl  Jamea'a  Da;  (July  -2SA,  1S5T),  by  the  Arcbbifihop  of  Canter- 
tmj,  tbe  Bichop  of  London,  and  the  Bishop  of  £ipon.  The  Bisbop 
left  EogVuid  for  Us  Diocese  last  September." 

An  appeal  is  now  made  to  Chtu-obmeo  at  borne,  cordially  and 
libenUy  to  contribote  towards  the  complete  eBtabliabment  of  Epis- 
copal toperintendence  in  tbe  Colony,  by  tbe  erection  of  a  Bishop's 
hooee.  It  ie  the  eameat  desire  of  tbe  present  possessor  of  the  See 
that  a  rendence  sbould  be  bniU  without  delay,— >-not  with  a  viev  to 
personal  convenience  merely,  but  for  the  more  enlarged  purpose  of 
niking  tbe  Bishop's  houBe  available  for  tbe  use  of  the  Clei^  in  his 
wideij-spread  Diocese,  who  from  time  to  time  will  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  oosfer  witii  tbeir  superior  pastor.  To  guote  bis  Lordship's 


"  The  Gergy  in  the  Colonics  are  necessarily  separated  by  consider- 
able distances ;  and,  for  this  reason,  can  see  very  little  of  each  otbqr 
in  their  own  booses.  I  |eel  confident  that  the  most  important  advao- 
tiges  voold  result  from  aoy  joeaaure  wbicb  would  bave  the  effect  of 
hriagiog  tbem  more  frequently  together,  and  of  inducing  a  greater 
decree  al  intimacy  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  Bjsbop.  My  wish 
a,  iherefoie,  to  make  the  Bishop's  house  a  general  'rendezvous 'for  the 
Cl«^.  I  hope  to  have  '  Clericul  Meetings'  at  certain  fixed  periods; 
ind  it  ie  my  earnest  desire  to  afford  to  the  Clergy  npon  such  occasions 
erery  facility  for  apending  tbeir  time,  as  mnch  as  possible,  in  each  other's 
louetj.  Tbe  Clergy  Ijodgings  would,  therefor^  not  only  be  the  most 
TaJusble  for  these  purposes,  bat  tbey  would  be  ready  at  any  time  for 
tbe  leception  of  a  Clergyman,  who  might  have  occasion  to  visit  Fertb 
far  uy  purpose  whatever.  They  would  also  be  available  for  the  use  of 
jODng  men  directing  tbeir  minds  and  atudies  towards  tbe  work  of  tbe 
ministry ;  and  for  other  persons,  assisting  in  supplying  tbe  spiritufl 
vnitj  of  the  Colony,  wbo  might  wiab  to  confer  with  tbe  Bishop,  and 
«ek  bis  advice  or  coonseL" 

Ibe  co«t  of  erecting  s  plain  but  substantial  residence,  suitable  for 
llie  above  purppses,  is  estimated  at  about  2,500/. ;  towards  wbicb  the 
Colonitl  Bishopric's  Council  has  most  generously  granted  the  sum  of 
I.DOOJl,  thns  evincing  its  cordial  approval  of  tbe  plan.  Tbe  Bishop 
hu  hiaself  contribnted  600^  ;  and  it  now  only  remains  for  those  who 
M  la  iiitwBSt.ui  tbe.stMO{w  of  tbe  Qburcb  i^  tbe  Colonies  to  testify 
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h  \fj  large  and  liberal  contribations  towards  a  nheme  wtuch  p 
anch  useful  and  practical  resnlta. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Colonj  ebouU  t) 
be  called  upon  for  tbeae  and  aimilar  objects ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doobttd 
that  many  will  bo  found  moat  willing  to  lend  assiBtaiice  to  the  wo-k, 
— 4ut  it  is  entirelj  beyond  thwr  unaided  means,  and  cannot  be  aocom- 
pliehed  without  >  hearty  co-operation  on  the  put  of  Chnrehmen  in 
this  country. 

BubacripiioDB  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Sodetf  fir  At 
Propagation  (^  tha  Go^pd,  79,  Fall  Mall ;  by  Mesara.  Clode  ft  Bskcr, 
78,  Hark  Lane  (E.C.) ;  and  by  Uie  Bev.  B.  £.  Fe^in^  Wotton-imder- 
Edge,  Gkracestershire. 

EsFoamox  of  thb   Hann}   Ststbhb  of  FmLosoFHT.— The 
undersigned  baa  been  requested  by  His  Grrace  the  Archbisbt^  of   , 
Canterbuiy  and  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,    TVoBtees  for  tb« 
adjudication  of  a  Prize  of  300/.  offered  by  a  Member  of  the  Cinl 
B^ice  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  best  Exposition  of  tiie 
Hindli  Systems  of  I%ilosophy,  and  Refutation  of  their  Fondamentil    I 
Errors,  to  intimate;  for  the  iafonnation  of  all  whom  it  may  eoneen^    I 
that  the  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Trustees  having  oonmdered  the    ; 
three  Essays  which  have  been  given  in  by  tiie  competitors  for  tin 
price,  in  pursuance  of  the  advertisement  signed  by  the  IVnstees  on    : 
the  Slat  of  July,  1B55,  have,  in  a  Beport,  dated  13th  July,  1858, 
which  they  have  submitted  to  the  Trustees,  recorded  their  ojunioa 
that  none  of  the  said  treatisefl  fulfil  the  requintions  of  the  pnqMMa  of  , 
the  prize  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entitled  to  claim  the  premium  •■    j 
of  right.     At  the  same  time  the  examiners  find  that  two  of  the  etsajs,    , 
whidi  respectively  bear  the  mottos  (1)  "  The  worlds  were  framed  by    , 
the  word  of  God,"  and  (2)  "  As  the  waters  cover  the  sea,*  are,  in    , 
different  ways,  possessed  of  considerable  merit  (the  one  supplying    i 
a  careful,  and  generally  accurate  expoeitien  of  the  Indian  systeni^    | 
while  the  other  is  distinguished  by  philosophical  power),  thaogfa  ttwy 
are  both  in   other  respects    deiective.    The  examiners   t^«fore    | 
propose,  as  the  beat  settlement  which  they  can  make  of  the  reapectiTe 
claims  of  these  two  treatises,  that  the  prise  should  be  divided  equally    . 
between  the  authors, — the  Bev.  Joseph  Mullen^  Missionary  oT  the 
£ofu2on  Miaionary  Society,  the  writer  of  the  firet-mentioned  essiy, 
and  James  K.  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Friocipal  of  the  Groverament    ; 
College  at  Benares,  in  the  Ekst  Indies,  the  author  of  the  aecond.    ' 
The  proposer  of  the  prize  has  intimated  to  the  Truateea  his  asaeot  u    ' 
this  recommeadation  of  the  examiDera ;  and,  under  the  pecuKsr 
ciroumstanoes  of  the  ease,  leaves  it  to  the  authors  of  the  two  treatiseB 
in  question  to  publish  their  works,  or  not,  at  their  diicretiim,  and,  in 
the  former  case,  to  da  ao  in  any  form  th^  may  think  fit,  provided 
only,  in  case  of  publication,  a  notice  cmitaining  the  tubetasoe  of  this 
•dvertisement  shall  be  prefixed  to  each  of  the  essays. 

Ebnest  HAWKnn, 
Amteir  to  a«  &Kid|r/pr  the  AvpivatiM  ^Os  OMfwi 
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INDIA,  AND  OUR  POSITION  IN  IT, 
IX. 

A  rsiEND  of  mine  told  me  tbat  about  the  end  of  1856,  when 
traTelUng  tbroagh  a  part  of  the  [recently  annexed)  territories  of 
N^poie,  he  had  got  into  talk  ^th  hia  gareewan  (or  coachman), 
mi  unoug  other  things  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  nev 
gorernment.  "  Oh  1  who  can  find  fanlt  ?  "  he  said ;  "  the  sahebs 
ue  very  jaat  and  orderly ;  but,  air,  the  country  is  not  as  it  was; 
we  aie  not  prosperous ;  there  is  no  iurkui," 

This  is  a  very  expressive  word,  its  original  meaning  being 
"bleswng."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  of 
PB-lirii.  "The  earth  shidi  bring  forth  her  increase;  and  God, 
eren  oar  own  Qod,  shall  give  us  His  Mesnng." 

Nor  ia  this  a  notion  confined  to  Nagpore.  It  exists  in  our 
old  possesaionB  on  the  bauks  of  the  Granges.  There  are  people 
■D  the  Allahabad  districts,  who  believe  that  the  land  only  yields 
ane-half  aa  mach  now  as  in  former  days. 

I  had  frequently  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  old  Indians,  but  it 
■u  generally  met  with  a  smile  of  increduUty ;  so  that  (although 
I  did  not  doubt  its  truth — my  authority  was  too  good  for  that) 
I  was  getting  to  be  rather  shy  of  it,  when  I  suddenly  found 
a  new  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  following  anecdote : — 

"As  EobJid  was  out  honting  ooe  day,  he  got  separated  from  his 
attendsnts ;  and,  the  weather  beiag  hot,  he  was  parched  with  tjiirst, 
ud  went  wandering  about  in  aearch  of  a  apring,  and  the  shade  of  a 
■ree.  At  length  he  espied  a  black  object  in  the  desert,  and  gallopiDg 
Qp  to  it,  found  a  tattered  tent,  with  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter 
at&tg  beneath.     As  soon  as  the  King  came  up,  the  old  woman  arose, 
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and  holding  the  rrios  of  his  horse,  Buiated  liim  to  alight,  wtd  villi 
great  alacrity  produced  the  best  food  that  ahe  had  at  hand.  Hanger 
gave  a  reliati  to  the  hard  fare  ;  and  when  the  King  bad  finislied  bis 
acanty  meal  he  fell  aaleep,  and  slept  so  soundly  that  he  did  not  wike 
till  it  waa  too  late  to  find  hia  way  back.  So  he  made  up  hia  miod  to 
paEB  the  nigfat  there. 

When  evening  prayers  were  over,  the  girl  went  to  milk  her  cow, 
which  had  just  come  home  ;  and  the  King  was  aattmiahed  to  find  that 
one  could  yield  so  much.  So  6e  began  to  turn  in  tiia  mind  that 
there  was  a  large  tribe  of  these  wanderers  in  the  wild  parts  of  the 
country  who  paid  no  rest  nor  tribute  and  that  if  all  their  cawa  gave 
as  much  milk  they  muat  he  very  rich,  and  that  it  would  be  no  great 
hardship  on  them  to  take  the  milk  of  one  day  out  of  the  seTcn,  while 
a  great  increase  would  be  made  to  his  revenue.  The  tboogbt  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  resolved  to  put  the  plan  ia  execution,  and  fdl 
asleep  wiLb  bis  head  full  of  schemea  for  spending  hia  new  wealth. 

At  dawn,  when  the  girl  went  out  to  milk  the  cow,  there  wai 
scarcely  any  ;  and  she  came  running  back,  in  great  alarm,  to  tell  her 
mother  that  the  eew  had  gone  dry  in  the  niglu.  The  old  woman, 
with  grtfat  calmneBS,  replied,  '  Depend  upon  it,  then,  the  King  has 
formed  some  scheme  of  injusiicp.'  '  What  makes  you  think  that  ?' 
said  the  disguised  monarch.  'Because,  sir,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that 
whenever  the  King  sets  hia  mind  upon  violence,  God  withdraws  his 
blessings  from  the  land.' 

The  King,  alarmed  at  these  words,  renounced  bis  design,  and 
desired  the  daughter  might  go  once  more  and  try  what  the  cow  wotiM 
give.  The  girl  did  so  ;  and  now  came  back,  smiling,  with  the  nssal 
supply  of  milk.  And  the  King  returned  to  bis  palace,  satisfied  thai 
justice  and  moderate  taxation  were  the  best  means  of  increasing  bis 
own  and  his  people's  wealth,"^ 

I  am  simple  enough  to  believe  that  this  little  stoiy  explains 
a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  1857. 

X. 

If  the  English  had  confined  themselves  to  small  settlements 
in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  and  had  thoroughly  attached  the  native  population  of 
these  settlements  to  them  by  social  and  religions  bonds,  we 
might,  by  this  time,  have  been  exercising  a  far  more  powerful 
influence  on  the  nations  of  Hindostan  than  we  do  at  present. 

^Hie  direct  amount  of  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  the 
English,  as  governors  of  the  conntry,  is  small.  The  ciril  sei^ 
rants  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  day  in  cutcherrieM,' — courts 
of  justice,  into  which  the  respectable  native  can  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  enter.    Here  they  are  sanoimded  by  offldal*,  whose 
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reresBCs  are  derived  from  m,  systematic  obatnustion  of  jtntice. 
EveiT  judge  and  iniigistrate  hwwa  \\a.t  this  is  the  case,  aad  yet 
nil  confess  themselves  powerless  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  wit- 
nesses nbo  appear  ia  these  courts,  are  men  who  hare  no  scrapie 
sbout  penury.  Erea  the  documents  produced,  as  ham  the 
Record-office,  are  in  maoy  cases  foi^d.  And,  after  all  hia 
moat  elaborate  examination  of  a  case,  a  judge  knows  that  his 
dedsioa  may  be  reTeraed  by  the  Sudder  Court  of  Appeal,  on 
the  most  pettifo^ing  verbal  grounds,  such  as  neither  law  nor 
wjuity  would  recognise. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  people  believe  the  wh<^ 
system  of  judioal  proceeding  to  be  only  a  contrivance  for  potting 
mooej  into  the  pocket  of  Government. 

Meantime  the  civil  servant  is  working  out  his  contract  of 
labour.  He  moves  from  one  station  to  another,  rises  fr6m  one 
gnde  to  another, — but  has  no  friendships  among  the  native 
gentry,  has  no  gratitude  from  the  peasantry ;  and  in  many  cases 
qaiti  the  country,  in  which  he  has  lived  twenty  years,  without 
a  siDgle  pang  of  regret,  or  the  slightest  wish  ever  to  return 
to  it. 

No  great  reformation  was  ever  produced  by  agency  like  this. 

XI. 

The  solitary  spot  where  I  live  is  connected  with  the  high  road 
that  leads  to  the  nearest  town,  by  a  narrow  shady  avenue,  about 
biif  &  mile  ia  length.  Often  have  I  thanked  the  provident 
kindness  of  a  f(vmer  generation,  for  giving  us  so  beautifal  an 
ap{n<oach.  The  treea  were  selected  with  admirable  taste.  The  tall 
^d  mRJestic  catuarina,  the  dark  and  bashy  debdari,  the  tiritta, 
light,  expansive  and  open-hearted,  the  bignonia,  toon,  kadumbn, 
aad  other  gracefiil  plants,  show  that  the  work  was  not  left  to 
hip-hazard. 

To  keep  the  avenue  in  order,  it  ia  necessary  to  have  a  periodical 
lopping-off  ol  branches.  I  was  lately  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing thu  operation,  and,  after  having  gone  up  the  whole  extent 
of  the  avenue,  was  returning  with  some  self-congratulation  at 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  walk.  While  I  waa  thus 
^gnged,  a  ryot  came  out  of  a  hut  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and, 
ifter  saluting  me,  used  the  common  prefatory  phrase,  "  Sir, 
1  hive  a  representation."  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  "  Sir,  you  see 
the  large  branches  of  this  tree;  it  does  great  barm  {bwra  nuk- 
*kan'\  to  my  field."  I  looked,  and  saw  that  the  tree  spread 
tome  twenty  feet  over  a  well-tilled,  garden-like  piece  of  ground, 
t  gave  orders  to  have  the  tree  lopped  on  that  side.  I  had  scarcely 
^  so,  when  two  other  ryots  appeared  with  similar  requests. 
FF  2 
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In  fact,  now  that  I  looked  at  the  outmde  view,  I  foond  thit  the 
whole  line  uf  trees  on  both  sides  must  be  doing  great  damige 
to  the  crops. 

Such,  I  said  to  myself,  is  too  much  the  effect,  I  .fear,  of 
most  of  our  English  methods  and  systems.  Great  good  tute 
and  skill  is  employed  in  bringing  together  rare  and  beautifiil 
materials,  and  arranging  them  in  regalar  order,  and  keeping 
them  neatly  trimmed ;  but  our  cutcherries  and  Badder-dewannp, 
and  orders,  and  regulations,  and  perpetual  settlements,  )a.w 
all  tended  hitherto  to  injure  the  poor  ryots  who  live  within  their 
shadow. 

Valeat  fabella,  guatUum  valere  deceat. 


THE  TREATY  WITH  CHINA, 
Befobe  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  public 
will,'  doubtless,  be  in  possession  of  the  full  copy  of  Lord  Elgin') 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  China;  by  which,  as  is  alrttij 
known,  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  law  is  extended  to  Cbrit- 
tian  Missionaries  labouring  in  China.  The  clauses  seem  to 
amount  to  something  more  than  mere  recognition  of  missionu; 
efforts,  though  they  stop  short  of  direct  encouragement  It 
would  be  a  curious,  rather  than  a  profitable  inquiry,  to  ask  vhil 
has  induced  the  British  Oovernment,  usually  ao  backward  U> 
stimulate  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  take  a  part  in 
dictating  such  terms  to  a  vanquished  heathen  emperor.  Vie 
thankfully  accept  the  sign  of  a  distinctly  Christian  policy. 

There  is  more,  perhaps,  of  warning  than  of  encouragement,  in 
the  history  of  the  previous  attempts  of  Christianity  to  penetrate 
that  vast  empire.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  Germany  «u 
the  field  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Western  Church,  and  pw- 
ticularly  of  England,  Nestorian  monks,  with  a  bishop  at  their 
head,  went  forth  from  Mesopotamia,  and  diffused  some  kno*- 
ledge  of  Christianity  over  a  portion  of  China.  But  the  Charcfa 
which  they  planted  died  out  or  was  uprooted.  In  the  seventeeotli 
century  the  Jesuits,  after  seeming  to  hold  the  conversion  of 
China  within  their  grasp,  were  driven  with  ignominy  from  the 
land.  A  monument  of  their  labours  still  remains  in  the  eiteo- 
sive  framework  of  a  Christian  church.  An  imposing  arra;  of 
nineteen  French  or  Italian  Bishops  is  assigned  (in  the  CalAdic 
Regiiiry,  1853)  to  China  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms:  their 
converts  are  said  to  number  a  quarter  of  a  milhon,  and  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  has  been  claimed  on  more  than  one  recent 
occasion  for  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  China.  Eariy  in  the 
present  century  Protestant  Missionaries  from  En^and,  Amencs, 
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and  Germany  began  to  eatnbHsh  themielTea  on  the  coiut  of 
Cbinn;  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  sent  a  Bishop  in 
1837,  and  the  Ckvreh  Mimvnary  Society  in  1844  began  a  China 
Mission,  which  now  includes  nine  European  clergymen,  under 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria.  From  missions  of  sucb  recent  foundation 
it  Tonld  be  wrong  to  expect  any  large  number  of  converts. 

Three  distinct  efforts  have  thus  been  made  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  perhaps  the  greatest  task  which  remains  for  the 
Chmtian  Church  to  fulfil.  How  small  and  how  tardy  has  begn 
the  contribution  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Chnrch  to  the 
workl 

Nestorianism  and  Romanism  hare  snccumbed  beneath  po- 
htical  infiuences,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  again  exerted  for 
the  suppression  of  ChriBtianity  in  Cbiaa.  Seed  has  been  scat- 
tered in  the  land,  and  a  few  feeble  wild  shoots  are  growing  up. 
The  present  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  improve 
upon  that  which  exists,  and  to  plant  a  more  healthy  tree.  Such 
obstacles  to  Christianity  as  Hindoo  caste,  and  Mohammedan 
bigotry,  never  existed  in  China.  When  persecution  is  disarmed, 
ind  the  prejudice  against  Europeans  is  overcome,  we  may  perhaps 
find  that  the  tendency  of  education  in  China  has  been  to  foster 
i  disposition  leas  averse  than  that  of  some  Eastern  nations  to 
the  reception  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  opiuion  of  one  who, 
at  a  far  less  favourable  juncture  than  the  present,  surveyed  the 
field  with  the  experienced  eye  of  a  missionary — "Sinarum 
nvitates  si  semel  semen  Evangelii  accepissent,  propter  accuratis- 
limum  diadplinse  atque  admijustrationis  genus  longe  uberrimos 
fiBtiu  editnroa." — Xavieb,  L}fe  by  TurseUimts,  iii.  13. 

Let  us  have  a  new  and  great  effort  by  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  evangelization  of  China.  A  stirring  call  was  addressed 
Ity  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
inrarrection,  to  the  Society  for  the  PtopagatUm  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  northern  part  of  China  was  pointed  out  as  an  unoccu- 
pied field.  Shall  not  an  answer,  though  a  tardy  one,  be  sent  to 
that  appeal? 

Is  there  no  tried  Missionary,  who,  having  worked  long  and 
well  elsewhere,  is  now  able  to  offer  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
Ui  initiate  a  mission  in  this  comparatively  unexplored  field  ? 
Cumot  our  Universities,  and   the  Missionary  College  of  St. 

Adgostine,  supply  a  few  zealous  labourers  in  such  a  cause  ? 
The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  which  has  just  reached 

HI,  is  a  gratifying  sign  that  amongst  the  mlert  of  our  Church 

there  exists  a  spirit  which  can  judiciously  discern,  and  heartily 

embrace,  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  the  Church, 
"  It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  India  in  connexion  with  the  great 

subject  of  mUsionary  exertions  in  that  vast  portion  of  our  Queen's 
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iatsamous,  not  to  remember  that  a  new,a  «hm&  laryfrJUd  ia  Ian 
eperted  to  our  hopes,  to  our  flzertioas,  aye,  and  to  the  certd&tj  of  on 
luocesB,  if  tbeae  ezertioBs  aro  carried  out  in  obedience  to  God's  Inr^ 
in  dependeoce  apon  Hit  aid,  and  in  the  application  to  it  of  all  thaw 
poven  that  He  gives  to  men  to  carij  out  His  objecta  Chisa  miut 
require  a  large  eSbrt  of  missionary  labour,  and  I  hope  oar  Chnth 
will  not  be  slow  or  backward  in  cootributing  fuUj  to  the  greit  aiut. 
You  hare  heard  bow  a  gentleman  has  wisely  offt^red  that  if  ninei«eo 
gentlemen  will  meet  him  with  1001.  eacb,  he  will  give  100^  Now  I 
Know  not  how  I  can  do  better  than  follow  that  example,  but  I  ibaU  no) 
be  BO  liberal  aa  he  is.  I  ahall  give  my  lOOI.,  but  I  shall  reqidre 
a  hundred  hundreds.  If  one  hundred  hundreds  are  given  before  thii 
day  six  months,  I  hope  my  1001.  will  be  demaQded  if  it  pkase  God 
that  I  live,  and  I  certainly  shall  endearour  that  my  departare  ost  «f 
thia  world  shall  not  interrupt  that  intcnti<m." 


^gmspontiRiu,  Sottttntnts,  Vc. 

THE    CHURCH    IN    BERMUDA. 

We  thiok  that  the  following  extracts  from  a  Charge  delirered  iv 
the  Clergy  of  Bermuda  by  the  Bishop  of  NewfoundUind,  on  Euitr 
Tuesday  in  the  present  year,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  osr 
readers.  We  trust  that  that  zealous  and  enei^tic  Prelate  will  bin 
the  Uessing  of  God  on  his  abundant  laboar  of  love. 

"Mt  Retbbbitd  Brkthssh  : — I  hnve  now  once  more,and  for  iit  6(A 
time,  performed  and  completed  the  usual  duties  of  a  Bishop's  Visitstian 
in  this  colony.  It  commenced,  as  you  are  aware,  with  aa  Ordinslioa 
in  St.  George's  parbh  church  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent ;  «ken 
the  excellent  curate  of  tbat  parish  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 
Since  then  I  have  held  a  Confirmation  in  every  parish,  excfpt  tw, 
from  which  the  candidates  were  brought  to  the  cbundi  of  the  neii 
psrish,  under  charge  of  the  same  Rector.  I  have  preached  1«>m  >d 
all  the  churches,  and  in  several  more  frequently.  If  I  am  spared  W 
officiate  another  Sunday,  I  shall,  please  God,  have  administered  i^ 
Holy  Communion  in  every  chttrch  but  one.  I  have  inspected  iiA 
examined  all  the  schools,  and  I  believe  I  might  say  every  child  in  *U 
the  schools,  under  your  superintendence,  or  with  whkh  you  are  «* 
nected  as  parochial  clergymen.  I  speak  now,  yon  will  midereliDi 
of  the  week-day  schools  ;  but  I  have  also  visited  nearly  all  tl» 
Snndsy  schools,  and  ascertained  their  state,  as  well  by  obstfrttioe  u 
by  information  from  the  superinteDdents  aad  teaichers.  It  o"^ 
remains  for  me  to  address  to  yon,  my  reverend  brethren,  as  on  ftrva 
like  occasions,  a  few  parting  words  of  advice,  exhortation  or  «iDaangt- 
ment,  according  to  the  various  and  varying  circumstances  of  time  iM 
place. 
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BOHOOL  FOK  TBI  OOLODBSD   BAGI. 

With  regard  to  the  attempt  to  introdace  it  higher  School,  or  order 
of  instraction,  for  the  boys  of  the  coloored  race  (of  which  I  spoke 
•hh  qniHGcd  ■pprobation  three  years  ago),  it  may  bo  sufficient  to  lay 
Ibat  it  fall  failed,  because,  ondoubtedly,  soch  ao  attempt,  having 
regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  persona  in  question, 
viihoat  reference  at  all  to  race  or  colour,  waa  premature.  It  could 
be  of  tittle  adrantsge  to  boys  or  men  of  that  conilition  of  life,  and 
often  might  be  much  the  reverae,  to  be  ioBtmcted  in  foreign  or  dead 
lin^tMges,  and  especially  vith  only  that  degree  of  moral  training  and 
dUd^bs  which  a  day-school  could  supply.  In  joslice,  however,  in 
ibii  reapect,  to  the  originators  and  promoters  of  the  intended  college 
it  it  tight  to  remember  that  their  design  extended  to  those  of  the 
nlonred  race  rising,  as  we  understand  they  do  in  other  colonies  and 
(otiBiries,  to  higher  places  in  society,  and  who  find  a  difficolty  in 
tbtaining  a  suitable  education,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  persons  of 
list  race  in  this  colony  in  such  a  position,  or  likely  at  present 
to  oocopy  it,  with  any  amoont  of  education.  Still  I  conceive  it 
dninbla  that  some  o))portunity  ahoald  be  afforded  to  all  who  do  or 
D17  occupy  thiit  position  in  life,  whether  rising  or  falling,  to  obtMn 
initniction  and  an  education,  somewhat  better  in  quality  and  of  a 
liigber  degree  than  what  they  at  present  can  find  in  the  parochial 
KtiooU.  And  with  this  object  in  view  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
letming  that  an  attempt  will  shortly  be  made  to  render  the  funds  of 
ibe Devonshire  College  available  for  the  purposes  of  general  education. 
In  vhfct  way  this  will  be  attempted  I  have  not  been  informed,  and  I 
beli«Te  no  plan  has  yet  been  brought  to  maturity.  In  this  crisis 
1  inu^e  you  would  do  well  and  wisely  to  meet  together  and  agree 
■poo  tome  plan,  or  plans,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
tnistees ;  since  no  persona  in  the  community  can  be  more  interested 
Una  joDTselves, — I  mean,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
■elftre  of  the  community, — none  better  qualified  to  snggest  the  best 
lood*  of  applying  the  funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  desired  object ; 
Mti«,  I  think  X  may  assume,  whose  euggestions  would  be  more 
Killingly  received  or  more  carefnlly  considered. 

FDBLK)   OATECHISINa, 

By  the  aaention  of  your  Sunday  schools,  and  of  the  manner  sn^ 
niuer  of  teaching  in  them  (of  which  perbq»  I  have  not  said  so 
^^(■Mtly  as  I  intended,  that  all  ought  to  be  in  connexion  witii,  and  in 
•olnfdinitioa  to,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  the  Catecfaism),  I  am 
led  to  insist  on  the  advantage,  if  I  shonld  not  say  necessity,  of 
**ttdiiiii^  oeeaaionally  in  the  church.  You  are  all  aware  of  the 
fabric  bm  racominending  only  but,  it  woald  seem,  eoforciag  this 
^t]r  npon  the  curates  of  every  parish  ;  and  I  am  equally  aware 
1^  tlat  Bnbric,  generally  speaking,  it  not,  and  therefore,  I  prMume, 
*"»*  be,  strictly  obeyed,  Bnt  it  may  not  perhaps  have  been 
xtKod  by  all  of  you,  that  the  Rubric  does  not  say  upon  aU  Sundays 
*Bd  hdy-days ;   and   I  know   not   n^y,   upon  some    Sundays  and 
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holy-AMya,  this  direction  nifty  not,  and  Rtill  less  why  it  shouU  not,  U 
observed.  Tou  will  not,  I  am  satisfied,  plead  ia  excaae  thtt  se 
children  sre  Bent  unto  jou,  until  you  have  given  them  not  only  tbt 
opportunity  but  an  invitation  to  come.  Neither,  I  cooodvt^  would 
you  plead  that  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  yon  do  not 
attend,  snpersedes  the  necessity  of  your  catechising  in  the  choicb; 
rather  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  tlie  necessity  is  made  thereby  tbt 
more  imperative,  that  you  may  discover,  not  merely  what  the  chiUrai 
have  not  learot,  but  what  tbey  have,  and  supply  or  correct  accord- 
ingly. The  only  excuse,  I  tbiak,  you  will  be  disposed  to  plead  ii 
that  of  fatigue  to  yourselves  or  your  congregations  :  and  with  respect 
to  yourselves,  if  the  catechising  be,  as  it  may  and  I  think  should  bt, 
instead  of  a  sermon,  you  will  have  littla  reason  to  complain  ;  and  u 
little  will  your  congregation,  if  you  only  make  the  inetrudioD 
interesting  and  edifying  to  all.  To  succeed  in  this  point  (and  here,  1 
apprehend,  is  the  real  difficulty)  will  require,  it  is  admitted,  eoim 
pains  and  preparation  on  your  part,  perhaps  as  much  as,  perliipi 
more  than,  on  that  of  the  children,  but  the  pains  and  the  prepantion 
cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  l>etler  trestowed, — in  a  way  more  in  accordance 
with  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Church,  or  more  likely,  with  Gixfi 
blessing,  to  ground  and  establish  your  congregation  in  the  principlM 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Hay  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  in  oa 
Cathedral  Church  in  Newfoundland,  ever  since  its  consecration,  lb« 
children  have  been  thus  catechised  afler  the  Second  Lesson  on  tlie 
first  Sunday  in  every  month,  with  benefit,  I  trust,  to  them  and  to  tlw 
whole  congregation. 

OOnFIBHAIION  CLASSES. 

Ton  will  perb^s  think  that  little  need  be  repeated,  and  tbit 
nothing  new  can  be  said,  on  the  subject  of  Confinuation  ;  but  as  «■ 
every  occasion  I  seem  myself  to  learn  something  new,  or  at  leut  U 
receive  new  evidences  and  instances  of  its  importance,  I  must  aak  foa 
to  bear  with  me  while  I  both  add  and  repeat,  with  a  view  to  our  MiU 
further  improvement  of  this  holy  rite.  ....  And  I  have  on  a  fonser 
occasion  ventured  to  suggest  that  you  should  have  continually,  or  at 
least  for  several  months  (I  would  say  twelve  or  a  whole  year),  btfcf* 
the  Bishop's  expected  visit,  a  class  especially  for  these  catechnntat 
or  candidntes  for  confirmation.  This  is  the  anggesticai  of  forntf 
years.  I  will  now  mention  what  has  occurred  on  the  present  oeetBC 
to  enforce  it.  In  the  parish  which  has  pr^ented  the  lai^ett  namUt 
of  candidates  (upwards  of  a  hundred),  I  am  informed  by  ibe  BccW 
there  are  still  many  persons  of  the  competent  age,  who  in  tbe  ibort 
interval  taken  for  preparation  could  not  be  induced  to  come  forBirii 
and,  I  think  I  might  venture  to  say,  could  not,  if  they  had  aw* 
forward,  have  been  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  instructed.  I" 
another  parish,  which  presented  the  smalJeat  number  (only  three,  «»* 
aU  females),— and  I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  same  pariah,  at  mjl** 
confirmaUon,  three  years  ago^  not  one  white  male  was  preseated,  « 
that  certamly  for  five  years,  and  probablj  more,  no  white  male  p««« 
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hu  been  there  ccmfinned, — in  that  porub,  I  am  tnfonncd,  several 
jouog  men  of  respectabilitj',  members  of  the  Cburcli,  are  growiog  up 
ID  neglect  of  this  sacred  rite.  And  it  is  probably  due  to  their 
eunple  that  on  this  occasion  not  one  coloured  person,  male  or 
iemile,  oonU  be  brought  forward.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  in  this 
latter  case  the  officiating  minister  is  only  at  present  a  Iooum  lenetu, 
■fid  hu  been  but  a  very  short  time  at  his  post,  for  I  am  well  satJafied 
thii  no  exertions  have  been  spared,  or  would  be  spared,  by  turn  to 
prodDce  a  more  satisfactory  result" 


THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA  ON  INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Salisbury  Diocesan  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Ciriilian  Knowledge,  and  the  Socifty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpd, 
WIS  held  on  Thursday,  Angust  26.  There  was  Divine  Service  in  the 
Cattiedral  in  the  morning,  when  the  Bishop  of  CsIcntU  preached  from 
Philippiang  ii).  7,  8.  There  was  a  meeting  at  the  Council-chamber  in 
tbeerening,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  the  chair.  At  this  meeting 
Uie  Bishop  of  Calcutta  spoke  ss  fallows  : — 

"  Ever  since  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  I  bave  had 
Tery  great  difficult  in  addressing  meetings  of  this  kind  j  first,  because 
when  it  is  announced  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  to  speak,  it  might 
be  expected  that  I  should  speak  with  something  like  authority  and 
eiperieiice,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  some  information  which 
is  wmh  listening  to,  and  tell  the  people  something  they  did  not  know 
before.  As  for  myself,  however,  I  have  faitberlo  been  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cntu  only  in  name,  and  am  going  to  acquire  my  experience;  and 
possibly,  if  God  should  spare  my  life,  I  might  at  some  future  day 
relite  it  to  yoa.  At  present,  however,  I  have  no  more  riglit  to  speu 
on  this  subject,  than  any  one  else  in  this  room.  But,  besides  this, 
I  bare  felt  another  increasing  difficulty.  As  the  time  approaches 
when  I  am  to  be  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality, 
tbere  sometimes  comes  upon  me  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, that  I  really  almost  shrink  from  talking  about  it,  and 
I  luTe  a  real  difficulty  in  rising  to  address  you,  to  bring  back  my  mind 
to  all  that  is  before  me.  Possibly,  however,  it  may  be  good  for  me, 
ind  it  ouiy  be  good  for  yon  also,  if  at  this  time  we  think  fur  a  few 
raanenta  of  what  is  now  doing;  if  we  revise,  as  it  were,  our  inten- 
tions, opinions,  and  operutions,  and  try  whether  the  ground  is  Arm 
bdow  us — if  we  are  certain  that  we  have  a  worthy  otiject  before  us — 
and  if  we  are  carrying  out  that  object  in  a  worthy  manner.  I  ssy 
ibis,  more  particularly  at  this  time,  because  not  only  are  everybody's 
ihoughta  tnmed  to  India,  but  everybody  is  expecting  that  something 
will  be  dons  there.  Some  felt  distrust  and  discouragement,  othera 
felt  hope  and  confidence  as  to  the  future  ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  for 
all  of  us  to  think  what  we  are  about.  Now,  why  are  we  contributing 
luge  sums,  and  taking  so  much  trouble  to  evangelise  the  world  ?  We 
have  heard  a  good  de^  about  proselytism.  It  hns  been  said  that  we 
send  missionaries  to  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  propagate 
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merely  our  own  opinions.  The  word  ptoMljtiflm  has  •omedmea  in 
nglf  sound.  We  know  that  onr  Lord  himKlf  on  tme  oeeamoa  tpAt 
of  it  with  BCTere  cenanre  ;  yon  all  remember  that  he  trfd  the  th>n- 
sees  that  when  they  had  made  one  proselyte,  they  made  him  ten  timtt 
more  a  child  of  bell  than  before.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  as  ire  bw, 
tbat  proselytism  may  be  wrong,  and  even  sinfuL  What  is  the  diffe^ 
ence,  then,  between  that  proselytism — that  mere  prop^atioD  o( 
opinion  of  which  our  Lord  spoke — and  the  proselytism  to  which  ve 
are  devoting  all  onr  energies  ?  There  are,  I  tlunk,  two  teeta  whereby 
we  can  discriminate  between  false  and  true  proselytism.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  not  seeking  to  proselytise  for  the  sake  of  aggrandi&if 
oureelvea ;  we  do  not  wish  to  swell  onr  own  party,  or  to  ineraHs  oar 
own  importance — to  make  ourselves  leaders  to  add  to  the  nnmba  of 
our  Bpirilual  subjects — we  desire  nothing  but  tbe  highest  and  moM 
lasiii^  good  of  tbone  whom  we  proselytise.  This  is  one  tect — lbs 
good,  the  eternal,  the  universal  good,  of  the  olgect  before  ns.  Tbc 
other  test  is,  that  thb  proselytism  is,  or  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  tkc 
spirit  of  self-deniaL  If  our  object  in  proselytising  is  to  aggrandize 
ourselves,  it  will  be  much  better  to  sit  and  agitate  at  home.  If  we 
have  a  strong  will,  we  may  at  home  acquire  great  importaitce  bj 
m^ing  ourselves  party  leaders ;  we  may  do  exactly  as  the  Fharisess 
did  when  they  elicited  a  stern  rebuke  from  onr  Lord.  But  as  thii  ii 
not  the  case,  as  we  have  no  personal  object  in  view, — and  as  men  went 
forth,  some  of  tbem  giving  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  dmng  the 
great  work  of  proselytism,  and  in  order  to  propagate  cot  opinioiH, 
but  eternal  truths, — I  say,  therefore,  that  we  must  not  talk  of  prose- 
lytism, we  most  not  talk  of  spreading  our  opinions  in  Am  or  else- 
where, but  we  must  see  that  we  are  really  devoting  ourselves  to  a 
great,  a  holy,  and  a  blessed  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  propagate  opinions  :  what  are  thrae  opinioos 
which  we  desire  to  propagate  ?  I  suppose  they  are  such  ns  theae  :— 
We  denre  to  propngate  among  the  Hindoos  that  which  will  naia 
them  just  and  merciful  ;  we  desire  to  propagate  the  opinion— if  tbe 
o^nsive  word  must  be  used — that  they  are  the  children  of  one  con- 
inon  Father — that  they  are  the  children  of  a  Fslher  who  lores  then, 
and  not  of  a  fierce  destroyer,  whom  they  sought  to  propitiate  by  horrid 
rites  and  sacrifices ;  we  desire  to  show  them  that  they  may  be  restored 
to  the  Father's  love  througb  a  Son  who  had  died  for  them ;  we  deaite 
to  propngate  the  opinion  that  if  they  tried  to  be  just,  and  tme,  and 
merci^I,  they  would  not  be  left  alon^  but  that  the  spirit  of  their 
"Father  would  raiEe  them  up  when  they  fell,  strengthen  them  and 
make  them  holy.  lliiB  is  the  work  we  are  trained  to  do  in  Iit£a. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  spread  our  own  opinions  in  contradistinctien  to 
those  of  Asia,  but  to  spread  opinions  which  shall  n^e  thoae  who 
receive  them  happy  through  lif^  through  death,  and  throngh  eternity. 
This  being  our  simple  ofcgect,  we  must  be  made  to  feel  that  tbe  gionnd 
is  firm  below  us — we  must  be  made  to  feel  that  we  have  m  high  and 
worthy  object  before  us — and  that  we  are  devoting  onndres  to  a 
work  which  wilt  be  blessed  of  God  and  man.  As  to  tbe  opiaioaB  of 
Europe,  peot^e  Bometimes  spoke  as  if  there  were  TarioDs  rdigioaa 
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niiting  in  ths  woriJ,  and  that  tliese  nligioni  ware  adftpled  to  some 
dit&ient  nee  or  notion.  The;  spoke  aa  if  Cbristiaait;r  vera  the  reli- 
gioD  or  the  West,  m  if  Mabominedaniain  were  «  put  of  the  religion  of 
Alia,  Bmbminism  of  iDdia,  and  I  know  not  what  form  of  idolatry  soA 
Uoodtbintj  worship  of  Africa  and  some  of  the  islands  of  tfae  Facifla 
But  evBB  as  a  mere  fact,  which  c«d  be  proved  bistoricsily  if  necesaarj, 
that  thia  ia  ■  mere  delusion — the  notion  that  Cfariatianitj  waa  <m\y  tha 
relipoo  of  Europe,  shows  an  absolute  ignormnce  of  its  origin.  Chris* 
tiuiij,  Bi  ytM  all  know,  ij  of  Eastern  origin — it  was  nn  Eastern 
people  who  were  its  first  dispensers,  and  it  shows  its  universal  power, 
it)  comprehensive  cbaracter,  becanse  it  embraced  within  it  Tarious 
naa,  variona  nations,  and  men  of  varions  realma.  What  it  his  done 
liretd;  it  will  continue  to  do,  if  we  who  have  learnt  its  Divine  teach- 
iBgi  will  only  Eealousljr  devote  ourselves  to  the  perfcvmance  of  the 
(ask  which  God  has  set  before  na. 

Ve  know  that  there  have  been  many  hindranoea  to  the  propagation 
ot  ChrittiaDitj  in  India,  and  we  have  been  tannted  with  the  little  we 
btTc  done;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  only  to  io, 
but  also  to  undo,  Christianity  has  been  more  or  less  spread  in  India, 
1  luppose,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  Sjrrian  Cburchea,  which  existed 
in  Tcry  early  times;  we  may  say,  then,  that  systematic  efforts  hava 
1)ea  made  for  three  hundred  years  to  propagate  Christianity  in  India. 
Bui  how  ?  First,  the  Portuguese  tried  to  do  it  by  foroe— iy  perse- 
cation  and  massacres.  Then  the  Jesntts  tried  to  do  it  by  fraud.  The 
nune  of  Francis  Xavier  stood  out  as  an  hononrahle  exceptioa ;  but, 
gaMTBlly  speaking,  the  efibrta  of  the  Jesuits  were  fraudulent  effortsi 
The]'  said  they  were  not  Enropeans — they  pretended  to  belong  to 
■me  aboriginal  tribe  of  Brafaminp,  and  they  forged  Vedas,  or  sacred 
Wiks,  tt^ether  with  a  decree  of  tbe  Pope,  sanctioning  practices  which 
Iw  honself  had  oondemned.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  Jesuits 
pretended  to  spread  Christianity  in  India.  Then  came  tbe  Dutch 
vho  hsd  settled  in  Ceylon,  and  they  sought  to  do  the  work  by  bribery, 
lad  by  exchiding  fttm  their  emplo^ent  all  persons  who  did  not  side 
■ith  their  profession  of  faith.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tiaoity  had  been  songht  to  be  propagated  in  India.  This  went  aa  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  These  efforts  had  done  more  harm 
than  good,  and  had  given  a  mistaken  idea  of  Christianity,  by  leading 
tlM  oatves  to  think  that  fraud  and  wickedness  formed  part  of  a 
reUgioa  which  they  were  told  would  save  them.  Then,  at  last,  at  the 
h^naing  of  the  last  century,  people  began  to  see  that  the  weapons  to 
^  UKd  must  be  persuasion  and  conviction.  Then  came  the  Danish 
miaioniries,  to  whom  all  honour  must  be  given.  Schwarls  was  the 
real  foander  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  South  of  India,  and  his 
blimelest  life  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  that 
vheo  he  wanted  a  guardian  for  bia  infant  aon,  he  could  find  no  one 
^hom  he  could  truat  but  thia  bumble  Danish  missionaiy. 

lie  fruits  of  this  work  now  remain  in  the  Chriatian  pnmnce,  aa  it 
>o<ght  almost  be  termed,  of  Tinnevelly.  This  work  of  the  Danes  was 
checked  by  tbe  wars  between  the  English  and  the  French ;  at  hst, 
»bont  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  work  of  eonTersion 
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wu  undertaken  by  Englishmen.  Tlie  great  hindrance  «u  not  thit 
we  set  about  the  work  in  a  wrong  epirit,  hat  that  the  Hves  of 
Englishmen  were  so  very  anlike  the  Christianity  they  taught  to  ibe 
natives.  I  migbt  give  you  many  illustrations  of  this,  but  I  will  od^ 
mention  one,  which  came  before  my  attention  yesterday.  One  of  tb« 
BbhopB  of  Madras — I  do  not  know  which  of  th«  three  who  hne 
occupied  that  see — was  travelling  on  board  a  steamer  for  serenl 
days,  and  there  was  also  on  board  a  yery  learned  and  &nou 
Brahmin.  The  Bishop  had  daily  prayera  in  the  cabin  of  the  steamtr, 
accompanied  by  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  He  invited  alt  who 
liked  to  attend  these  services,  and  the  Brahmin  was  always  pret«DL 
At  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  went  up  to  the  Bishop  to  bid  him  good> 
bye,  and  said  that  he  bad  been  greatly  edified  by  what  he  had  beard, 
adding  that  he  would  himself  become  a  Christian,  but  for  one  resson— 
he  could  not  believe  what  the  Bishop  had  Mud  to  be  true,  because  sH 
the  Europeans  that  he  knew  in  India  led  lives  ao  utterly  unlike  wbti 
the  Dishop  had  described.  This,  then,  was  the  great  liindrance  to  tbe 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  Ijet  us  hope  that  the  warning 
we  have  lately  received  will  enable  us  to  proceed  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  Let  ug  hope  and  pray,  that,  after  this  dreadful  mutiny,  wi 
may  now  begin  to  do  our  duty,  humbly,  earnestly,  and  sealonsly 
showing  forth  to  the  natives  that  Cbriatianity  contains  within  itwl 
the  Bublimest  morality,  that  it  is  the  only  religion  that  can  bring  than 
happiness,  and  faithfully  and  earnestly  enable  them  to  do  their  du^. 
J  am  going  to  India,  to  bear  some  little  part  in  this  great  work.  L 
it  shall  please  God  to  spare  my  life  to  revisit  England,  I  need  hardly 
say  what  pleasure  and  delight  it  will  give  me  to  return  to  this  ancient 
city,  to  this  beautiful  cathedral,  and  once  again  meet  you  in  this 
room,  and  tell  you  all  the  experience  that  I  have  gtlned  in  India ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  say  that  some  good  has  been 
done,  but  I  shrink  from  talking  in  this  way.  Everything  is  lo 
.uncertain  that  we  must  not  look  to  the  future ;  let  us  only  think 
about  the  present.  I  ask  you,  then,  for  your  prayera  for  myself  and 
those  who  belong  to  me,  and  mora  especially  for  one  who  is  now  in 
this  room,  and  who  has  been  under  my  care  for  some  years,  who  is 
about  to  share  with  me  my  cares  in  India.  I  ask  yon,  then,  f«  your 
prayers  j  and  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  derive  much  encooragencnt 
by  the  reflection,  that,  though  separated  from  you  by  a  long  distance, 
you  are  still  working  ti^ether  for  the  cause  of  our  common  Lord  and 
tiavlour." 


THE  UALATS  OF  CAPETOWN. 
Ik  No.  32  of  the  Oaxuional  Popen  from.  Si.  AvffutCi»^»  Colkge 
there  is  a  rerj  interesting  letter  from  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Lightfoot,  dated 
"Capetown,  May  20,  1858."  He  gives  an  account  of  his  voyage 
from  Graveseod,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  onr  pages,  if 
our  limits  would  admit  He  left  Gravesend  February  14,  and 
arrived  at  Capetown  April  13. 
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fiig  vork  is  to  be  in  the  town,  and  is  to  be  Btpctl;  iniMioiiBTy.  He 
ii  to  be  the  Uission&rj- Curate  of  ^St.  George's,  the  cathedral  church. 
The  Uohunmedui  inhabitants  of  the  town,  about  5,000  in  number, 
ire  to  be  the  special  objects  of  bis  mission ;  the  other  coloured  inha- 
biltaU,  man^  of  whom  are  beatben,  or  altogether  without  religion, 
ue  also  under  his  charge.    He  gives  the  following  account  of  them  :— 

"Before  I  say  anything  as  to  what  I  hare  been  able  to  accomplish, 
or  what  I  propoee  with  God's  blessing  to  do,  it  may  perhaps  be  iuter- 
atiag  if  I  tell  yon  something  about  these  different  races,  whom  I  am 
lo  consider  the  special  object  of  my  future  work.  Foremost  among 
the  coloured  people  here  are  certainly  the  Malaya.  This  is  the  namfl 
ib«  Jlohammedan  populalion  go  by,  although  there  appears  to  be  but 
littlt)  pure  Malay  blood  here.  They  are  essentially  a  mixed  race. 
Id  the  old  slaTc-holding  days  numerous  immoral  connexions  are  said 
to  hsTe  been  formed  between  Dutch  masters  and  their  Malay  maid- 
xTTsnts ;  and  in  later  times  it  is  sad  to  know  that  some  of  our  own 
cooDtrymen  and  countrywomen  have  apostatized,  and  joined  their 
nnks.  This  to  some  extent  will  account  for  the  manifestly  European 
Ttatgres  and  complexions  to  be  seen  among  them.  On  the  other  land, 
I  coouderahle  Dumber  of  oegroes  snd  other  liberated  slaves  have 
beta  gained  over  to  their  ranks  by  the  industrious  agents  of  the 
KoriD.  Aa  a  diss  tbey  are  in  many  respects  altt^ether  distinguished 
rrom  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  dress  always  indicates  a  Malay, 
Hletber  man  or  woman,  although  in  both  instances  it  is  fashioned 
tfler  the  European  mould.  The  men  aniversally  wear  jackets  witll 
Urge  pockets  I  their  lower  garments  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary 
Eogliih  sbopkeeper  or  artisan,  but  their  heads  are  always  bound  round 
lightly  with  a  red  handkerchief;  wtule  over  this,  when  abroad,  they 
pbce  a  large  hat  made  of  plaited  straw  or  wicker>work,  and  strikingly 
saggestive  of  the  top  section  of  a  bee-hive,  or  of  a  wbipping-top 
inrntNl  npnde  down.  The  men  have  now  generally  adopted  boots,  but 
tbe  women  still  preserve  the  wooden  sandal  or  clog,  which  is  kept  on 
the  foot  by  meaos  of  an  expedient  which  it  almost  makes  one  lame  to 
cwitemplate — a  Urge  button  passing  between  the  great  toe  and  its 
Mit  neighbour.  The  women  are  to  be  seen  going  about  usually 
"itbont  any  head  covering,  except  their  hair,  whicb  is  uniformly 
twined  ba^  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  a  fashion  adopted  in 
England  some  time  since.  But  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Malay 
woman  is  her  gown.  It  is  very  higb-waisted,  and  the  upper  portion, 
though  of  the  same  sort  of  fabric,  is  always,  without  exception,  of 
)  different  pattern  to  the  skirt  So  much  does  thb  seem  to  be  looked 
<n  u  a  mark  of  Mohammedanism,  that  yesterday,  on  being  toM  of 
1  young  Malay  woman  who  wanted  to  receive  instruction,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  a  coloured  woman  who  is  a  Christian,  it  was  men- 
tioned as  a  very  decisive  circumstance,  that  she  had  already  abandoned 
tliejackei. 

The  language  these  people  use  is  uniformly  Dutch  j  of  Malay  tber 
tre  almoat  entirely  ignorant;  many  of  them,  however,  can  speak 
Mme  Eoglisb,  which  language  is  said  to  be  much  on  the  increase 
WHig  them.     They  associate  very  little  with  other  classes  of  the 
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ooinniiiiut7,  and  it  appe«n  ratfm  a  difflcalt  tbiag  to  g«t  at  tfacm. 
However,  to  do  anjitliing  with  Ihem,  one  mnst  hare  a  good  knowlei^ 
of  Dutch  as  spc^en  here— I  mean  bj  the  coloar^  people;  a  tetj 
different  languflge  from  '  book  Dutch,'  or  Dutch  aa  used  in  UoUan^ 
or  b;  educated  people  here.  Ab  a  proof  of  thia,  I  xaaj  meatioa  tlM 
fact  that  the  aermona  in  the  Dutch  church  are  said  to  be  aot  at  all 
undenlood  by  the  maJOTitj  of  the  poor  coloured  petite.  I  am  tnaking 
it  taj  first  buuneaa  to  obtain  this  knowledge.  Generatlj,  tbej  in 
very  ignorant;  their  'sacred  htngoage'  ia  said  to  be  muntelligibkv 
even  to  their  prieste,  and  hence  they  kuow  but  little  of  the  religioa 
th^  profeas.  In  fact,  Mohaanaedanism  here  seema  to  be  ratba  a 
social  bond  than  a  religion.  Aa  regards  morala,  they  are  aaid  to  be  it 
the  bottom  of  moat  of  the  vice  in  the  town.  Of  their  own  family 
arrangementa  but  little  seems  to  be  known.  The  poaoeaaion  of  twa, 
and^in  many  inatanoeB,  three  wives  is  said  to  be  common  enongh. 
In  other  respects  they  are  aaid  to  be  cleait  uid  industrious  sim^  m 
regards  their  food,  and  therefore  they  are  easily  enabled  to  eara  a  live- 
lihood, which  leaves  them  tjme  and  means  for  the  ei^t^ment  of  their 
numerous  feativala,  aa  well  as  for  the  support  of  their  religions  ^atcm, 
for  which  they  are  said  to  be  very  ■eidoue. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  the  other  coloured  people,  though  asj 
account  oS  them  mnst  he  brief.  They  consist  of  numerone  daaaM 
There  are  Mozambique  men  from  the  east  coast,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nnnterous  negro  tribes  from  the  west  ooss^  liberated 
from  dave-ships  captured  by  British  cruisers.  There  are  also  nome- 
roQS  representatives  of  inland  tribes,  who  have  been  brought  down  as 
eervaniB  W  officers,  &c. ;  and  within  the  last  few  months  great 
numbers  of  the  atorving  Kaffirs  have  been  introduced  into  this  pnrt  of 
the  colony,  where  their  services  are  very  useful.  Lastly,  tkwe  ars 
'bostaard'  Hottentots,  and  other  mixed  races,  of  all  shades  ^  Uadt 
and  brown.  To  furnish  yon  with  an  idea  of  this  diversity  of  race, 
I  may  give  you  the  result  of  some  inquiries  I  made  as  to  the  nation- 
nli^  of  a  certain  nnmber  aS  men  attending  a  aigfat-echotrf  which  I 
have  three  times  a-week.  There  were  thirty-fonr  men  ;  and  among 
these  were  one  Krnman,  one  Fiugo,  four  Zulus,  five  Kaffirs,  fenrteen 
Mozambique  negroes,  five  West-coast  negroes  from  the  Congo  district, 
one  escaped  Brasilian  negro  slave,  and  three  brown  Airicaanders.  [The 
Bishop  has  since  told  ua  that  the  number  has  now  increased  to  oghtj.] 

Hitherto,  besides  improving  my  Dutch  with  a  master  and  amoi^ 
the  people,  I  have  done  little  but  stndy  the  ground,  and  get  io  hand 
again  a  number  of  strings  which  have  been  once  in  use,  hat  which, 
through  unavoidable  circumstances,  had  been  lost  fbra  time.  It  aeema 
n  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  FropagaiiofC^  of  the  Goipd  was 
working  here  for  some  time,  with  bnt  little  marked  snecees  anumg  the 
Malays,  but  with  much  encoaragement  amcmg  the  other  daasea.  After 
be  left,  this  mission-work  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the  other 
dei^,  but  frequent  changes  and  other  duties  seem  to  h«ve  pre- 
vented its  being  pushed  forward  with  anything  like  vignixr,  I  have 
this  been  endeavonring  to  regain  an  inflmnce  with  tfaft  elgeela  of  tbe 
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In  this,  X  mm  tlMnkftil_to  uy,  I  fakre  sueoeeded  to  s  very  encourag- 
iag  exteot,  and  I  hope  to  hare  in  this  manner  little  nuclei  to  wc^ 
from,  in  diJSerent  ptrts  of  the  town.  I  hsTe  now  ■  school  or  class, 
for  eiLher  men  or  women,  on  each  evening  of  the  week,  and  I  h&Ts 
)ast  trranged  to  have  cottage  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
wbere,  as  I  am  now  told,  I  can  read  Dntch  very  intelligibly.  I  shall 
hope  to  Itave  prayers  and  Scriptnre-reading  in  Dutch  and  English 
(I  should  baTB  aaid  that  manjr  of  tlie  negroes  do  not  understand 
DBtcb),  and  a  sort  of  semi -catechetical  disconrse,  I  hare  already 
fotiDd  that  in  tbia  way  I  can  make  what  Dutch  I  know  useful.  I  am 
looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  use  it 
flucDtiy,  for  open<air  preaching  in  some  of  the  places  frequented  by  the 
Uiliya^  seema  to  be  in  some  respects  the  key  to  the  great  difficulty, 
bow  to  get  at  the  Uohsmmedans.  However,  there  are  some  other 
means  which  may  be  used  as  well,  and  I  heartily  pray  that  while  I  use 
ibe  iBstnimeots  which  may  be  put  in  my  power,  Gi>d  will  bless  His 
DWD  cause,  and  by  sending  His  own  strengthening  and  life-giving 
Spirit  apoo  the  work,  may  owre  than  compensate  for  the  weakness 
tad  insufficiency  of  the  worker. 

Hitherto  my  serriees  on  A  Sunday  have  also  been  required  at  the 
ndioary  services  at  the  Cathedral,  through  the  absence  and  illness  of 
las  of  the  clergy ;  but  as  ibey  have  now  returned,  I  trust  to  have 
services  of  my  own  in  a  sGhoolroom  or  elsewhere,  in  the  morning  and 
ncaii^  aa  well  as  one  which  now  takes  place  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Sondsy  afternoons,  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  coloured  people. 

I  bad  an  interview  with  the  Governor  last  week,  and  had  a  long 
coDvenation  with  liim  on  the  subject  of  my  work,  in  which  ha  seemed 
to  tike  considerable  interest.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  repre- 
KDlitioQS  had  been  made  to  his  Eacellenoy  to  the  effect  that  serious 
remits  might  foUow  any  attempt  at  'proselytising'  among  the  Mo- 
tinonedans,  especially  if  undertaken  by  a  clergyman  representing  to 
Huse  extent  the  muubers  of  the  Church  (^  England  here.  Sir  George 
Grey  also  told  me  that  it  was  currently  reported  the  Malays  would  nof 
^Siitate  to  poison  any  one  whom  they  auspeeted  of  being  likely  to  be 
MDterted  to  Chriatiaaity." 


THE  BORNEO  MISSION. 

Thi  foIlowiDg  letter  will,  we  think,  interest  our  readers.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  Occatvmal  Paperi  from  St.  Auffuttine'i  CoHege 
{^0.  33),  and  is  written  to  the  Warden  of  the  College  by  a  Student 
*ho  accompanied  Mr.  Chalmers,  whose  letter  we  had  the  privilege  of 
printing  in  August,  and  who  was  ordained  at  the  same  time. 

"  Bnting  Hill,  Liaga,  Boneo,  Juns  9,  ISsa. 

BiTBKXRD  A»B  DKAS  Sui, — I  sfaonld  like  to  write  you  a  long  letter, 
if  I  were  sore  it  wouM  interest  and  gratify  you;  but  as  I  cannot  satisfy 
■Tself  on  this  pdnt,  I  must  ask  yon  to  be  as  forbearing  aa  yon  can, 
uA  wait  till  I  iajt  something  more  to  say  worth  my  te^ng. 

What  a  long  time  it  seems  since  we  left  St.  Augustine's  I    And  yet, 
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formjself,  I  must  saj  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  work,  Bcnto 
seams  as  far  removed  from  England  aa  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
would  allow  it  to  be  I  and  while  we  were  coming  hither,  and  readiing 
our  Bevcrftl  stations,  others  could  go  through  their  last  term  at  Coll(^ 
and  set  oat  for,  and  even  reach  their  flelda  of  labour.  What  withtlK 
long  Tojage,  the  few  days'  delay  at  Singapore,  the  troubloiu  yopp 
thence  to  Svawak,  and  afterwards  waiting  eome  time  at  the  HissoD- 
honse  for  ordination,  it  was  the  24th  of  April  before  I  saw  Banting, 
the  present  centre  of  the  missionary  work  in  this  quarter.  It  ia  tru 
our  time  spent  in  Sariwak  was  far  from  h^ng  lost;  we  leaned  ( 
little  Malay,  and  assisted  in  the  school,  and  had  the  great  comfort  tat 
pleasure  of  the  daily  services  of  tlie  Church,  and  Christian  idler- 
course.  But  for  getting  hold  of  the  language,  whether  Malay  or  Djtl, 
Sar&wak  is  not  the  place ;  nor  do  I  think  you  caa  do  much  anjwbcra 
except  among  the  people  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  I  seen)  to  < 
have  learned  much  more,  both  Malay  and  Dyak,  since  ooming  to  ; 
Banting,  than  on  the  voyage  out  and  while  staying  at  SaiHwak.  It  ii 
by  patiently  listening  to  the  people  themselves,  by  asking  them  siuph  | 
questions,  and  drawing  from  them  the  names  of  things  and  ae^Mi, 
that  one  has  the  quickest  and  truest  apprehension  of  the  languige  u 
understood  by  them.  This  pUn,  followed  or  preceded  by  commiltiii' 
to  memory  a  number  of  recognised  words  every  day,  ia  what  I  BbonU 
recommend  to  any  one  coming  out  to  these  parts ;  atill,  of  eoone, 
nntil  arriving  here,  nothing  can  be  better  than  obtaining  tU  posuble 
familiarity  with  the  Malay  by  reading. 

or  Banting,  I  will  first  endeavour  to  say  something  in  reference  U> 
the  place,  then  the  people,  and  lastly  the  work ;  on  each  point  I  mint 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  situation  of  Banting  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  I^ngii  ob 
the  Clan,  a  email  tributary  of  the  Linga  river,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  their  junction.  The  Linga  Mountain  rears  its  rocky  crest  ilmcst 
directly  to  the  west  of  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miht 
Onr  Mission-house  and  Church  are  situated  on  the  so-called  Bullng- 
hill,  which  rises  in  a  bow  shape  upwards  of  150  feet  above  the  lerel 
of  the  river,  which  almost  washes  its  base  at  the  north-weal  tai 
This  end  is  the  highest  and  most  precipitons,  and  is  crowned  with  tbe 
Mission-house,  of  fair  dimensiana,  and  entirely  constructed  of  wood, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  sinking  under  the  moistore  of  the  cliinite, 
and  the  repeated  and  destructive  attacks  of  the  white  ants,  A  mi 
winding  along  the  top  of  the  bill  leads,  at  the  distance  of  a  fe> 
hundred  yards,  to  the  little  wooden  church ;  a  good  sketch  of  wbidi 
was  in  the  Qotpd  Mittionar]/  for  Isst  year.  It  is  small,  but  well  bailt, 
and  intended  to  serve  for  a  chancel  when  it  becomes  too  small  for  tbe 
increasing  congregation.  There  is  an  overgrown  foot-path  that  lesd* 
on  beyond  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  hill,  and  down  to  aome  <tf  tba 
Dyak  houses  sitaated  round  the  base  of  the  hill  near  tbe  river.  Froa 
our  end  of  it,  the  north-west,  ws  have  a  fine  view  of  water,  wood,  ind 
cultivated  paddy-ground.  The  Linga  and  its  tributary,  the  dsu,  he» 
wind  abont  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  eoolosing  nnmODUS  cnrioosly 
shaped  pieces  of  land,  which  are  all  owned  and  cnltivatnd  Itj  tbe 
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Pfiia.  Hie  nTers  are  tbeir  highwnjB  to  and  from  their  farmi,  and 
Aeir  pratiui  are  (beir  carriHges.  From  the  expanse  spread  out  before 
Di^  eje  at  this  end  of  the  bill,  I  should  laj  there  are  at  least  four 
iqiure  miles  of  caltirsted  land  here ;  beymid  this  there  are  the  thick 
hmU  to  the  north  and  east,  and  to  the  west  and  south  varioua  bills 
ud  mountainB,  all  covered  with  dense  vegetation,  moat  of  them  soma 
dittiDce  oS.  These  are  aometimes,  and  especially  in  the  evening 
i&tr  BDDSet,  exceedingly  fine,  «s  they  awome  the  various  colours  that 
1  tropical  snn  and  moist  atmosphere  alooe  can  give. 

Of  the  climate  I  have  not  been  here  snfficiently  long  to  judge 
Mcnntelj  t  but  it  seems  to  be  devoid  of  those  diatinctlj  wet  and  dry 
KuoDB  wtuch  mark  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago;  at  the  longest  we 
KK  nerer  more  than  a  few  days  without  rain,  and  the  state  of  one's 
bwJii  and  dothea  tells  plainly  that  the  atmosphere  is  constantly 
kaded  with  vapour.  The  thermometer  generally  stands  between 
&'  ind  87'  at  midday,  nnd  sinks  to  about  75°  during  the  night; 
ind  upon  the  observations  I  have  taken  since  coming  to  Banting,  at 
8.30  A.M.  the  average  height  is  about  77.fi*.  The  lowest  point  I  have 
jet  Men  in  Borneo  ia  73°,  and  the  highest  92°. 

Tbe  people  here  are  not  such  savages  as  many  suppose  them  to  be ; 
mi  even  tlioee  that  have  not  beard  the  voice  of  the  Missionar;,  have 
mt  the  same  e&mest  desire  to  '  take  heads'  that  they  formerly  bad  ; 
Deieitheleas,  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  eoppose  that  the  practice  ia 
toothing  like  extinct  among  tbem.  Their  social  state  is  better  than 
lupected  to  Sad  it  They  love  and  respect  each  other  ;  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  are  foand  pilfering  or  stealing,  or  treating  one  another  un- 
JDstly.  They  are  fond  of  talking ;  and  many  of  them  take  a  pride  in 
'inniDg  the  attention  and  conversation  of  the  Orang  putih ;  and 
llioK  who  are  most  snccessrul  in  this,  are  most  thought  of  by  their 
vnghboara.  Tbeir  affability  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  trait  in  their  cba- 
icter;  but  unless  properly  dealt  with,  its  natural  result  will  be  on  in> 
CTeue  of  the  feelings  of  pride  and  self-conceit :  by  Christian  instruction, 
it  miy  he  improved  so  as  to  produce  happy  results,  in  leading  others 
to  become  Christ's  servants.  One  good  instance  of  this  has  come 
under  my  notice ;  and  I  think,  with  God's  blessing,  others  will  occur. 

Oar  work  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  mnst  for  years,  perhaps,  be 
ilmost  exclusively  elementary  :  even  those  that  have  been  baptized 
mne  time  are '  babes  in  Christ,'  altogether  unfit  for '  the  strong  meat ' 
1^  Ood's  Word.  We  telt  them,  therefore,  of  a  heaven  and  hell,  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  happiness  of  the  good  ;  of  the 
Grtat  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  rnles  over  all,  and  is 
cnstsatly  doing  good, '  giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasona, 
■nd  filling  our  hearts  with. joy  and  gladness.'  We  tell  tbem  par- 
licDlirly  of  JesuB  Christ  coming  down  from  heaven  for  our  s^es, 
heetnse  of  His  great  love  to  us,  of  Hia  dying  on  the  cross,  His 
bvritl,  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven ;  of  His  sending  the 
Holy  Qhoet  to  dwell  in,  to  purify,  direct,  and  comfort  our  hearts. 
Ve  try  to  teaeh  them  how  to  pray  and  praise  their  God,  *  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,'  and  at  once  to  make  up  their  minds  to  learn  Hia 
laws,  and  become  His  servants, 
m  cxxxvi.  a  a 
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The  chief  part  of  this  work  is  done  at  the  HiBsion-hotue,  whither 
some  of  the  people  are  conatantly  coming.  On  Sundajs  we  have 
morning  and  evening  service  in  church,  and  on  other  dajrs  kjoj 
evening.  For  nearly  a  month  past  it  has  been  mj  dutf  to  read  tlw 
prayers  in  simple  Malay,  and  iir.  Chambers  gives  some  short  portion 
of  Scripture  to  be  learned  bj  repeating  it  to  them  time  after  time,  and 
then  explains  and  exhorts  from  it.  Could  we  but  get  anr  little  ehnrcA 
full,  thia  would  be  very  cheering,  and,  I  think,  productive  of  modi 
good  ;  but  from  the  very  irregular  habits  of  the  people,  we  have  not 
many  at  our  services  :  they  aeem  to  have  but  titUe  notion  of  times 
and  seasons,  except  as  connected  with  their  paddy-farma, — the  times 
of  sowing,  weeding,  and  harvesting.  Indeed,  this  is  so  mnch  the  cas^ 
it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  catechumen's  instruction  to  teadi  hia 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week ;  indeed,  until  we  teach  them  new 
habits,  we  cannot  he  sure  of  Sunday  being  kep^  or  of  catechumens 
coming  regularly  for  instruction, 

I  am  longing  to  speak  witli  accuracy  and  fluency  to  the  pecqde,  that 
I  may  be  something  more  than  a  listener  or  a  mere  repeater  of  verses 
and  hymns,  and  may  take  pleasure  in  talking  with  and  instroetiitg 
them,  I  ought  to  say,  for  the  good  of  those  that  are,  or  will  beoome, 
medical  students,  that  they  cannot  pay  too  much  attentioa  to  that 
subject  In  almost  every  part  of  the  colonial  world,  manj  instwices 
t^  illness  will  offer  tliemaelves,  wlien  it  will  be  something  mwo  than 
tongue  can  tell  to  feel  anything  like  confidence  in  one'a  ability  to 
relieve  or  cure.  Already,  instances  too  numerous  to  meatioa  have 
been  o&red  to  me,  even  in  the  abort  space  of  a  few  woeka;  and 
Z  have  felt  the  greatest  aatiafaetion  in  being  able,  to  some  extent,  to 
relieve  the  body,  when  my  mouth  was  all  but  sealed  with  reFeTenoe  to 
the  good  of  the  soul.  What  I  now  wish  is,  that  I  had  more  alnlity, 
and  had  taken  more  special  note  of  treatment  of  particnlar  caaci 
in  the  hospital. 

A  few  parting  words,  and  I  will  lay  down  my  pen.  Flewo  tends 
my  kindest  regards  and  remembrances  to  my  friends  at  St  Angiwtine\ 
and  to  all  old  students  of  my  acquaintanoe  who  still  remain  at  Colk^. 
I  am  very  glad  to  learn,  from  the  Ovardian,  that  this  year  commsDeed 
with  so  many  students. 

P.  S. — The  Serebus  Dyaka  are  jnst  now  very  nnsettled ;  they  liave 
lately  attacked  a  small  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Batang  Lupv,  end 
killed  two  women  and  wounded  a  man.  The  peoide  Idlled  were  qtiite 
harmless,  getting  tlieir  living  by  fishing  at  the  moutii  of  the  rivo-,  and 
were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  our  tijakt,  who  are  in  a  very  exeited 
■tat^  and  will  not  rest  until  they  have  fnll  reetitntioD." 


DIOCESE  OF  MELBOURXR 
Otm  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following  valaable  p^Mr,  wloA 
has  been  printed  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  It  oontaina  a  brieTtnit 
dear  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Cbnrch  id  Victoria  ;  sdA 
points  out  its  most  pressing  wants.  The  Bishcq^'e  exertioiM  are 
nnremitting  to  render  the  Church  both  eelf-npporUng  and  adequate 
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to  tbe  ipiritua]  need  of  the  people.  Onr  readers  will  not  fail  to  obserre 
the  great  beaeflt  of  having  a  well -organized  Church  Assemblj  to 
ippeal  to  on  gnch  an  occaaion ;  and  we  are  snrs  the;  will  join  xa  in 
viihing  that  the  STnodal  morement  idb^  make  aa  aura  and  apeedy 
pngreu  in  other  Colonial  Dioceses  as  it  has  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  Without  this,  the  Church  can  have  no 
Kil  filrength  or  influence  in  anj  Colonj. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  desires  to  bring  the  following  statistics 
cmcerning  the  Church  under  the  consideraUon  of  the  laj  members 
of  the  Cfanrch  Aasemblj,  and  thus  of  the  laitj  of  the  Church  through- 
oBt  the  Diocese  : — 

Bj  the  census  taken  last  year  the  whole  number  of  members  of 
Ihe  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Victoria  was  159,677. 

lo  the  same  year  the  number  of  the  parochial  Clergy  was  56. 

The  manner  in  which  these  were  distributed,  together  with  the 
pi^Dlation  under  their  ministry,  ia  shown  in  tbe  table  which  is 
rabjoined. 

Their  incomes  for  the  year,  together  with  the  sources  from  which 
tliejr  were  deriTcd,  are  also  shown  in  a  return,  which  has  been  already 
Innsmitted  to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 

From  that  return  it  appears  that  the  whole  aggregate  amount  was 
3E,32JJI.  ISa.  4(i.,  and  that  of  this  there  was  deriv^  from 
Chndi  or  Eulaiid  portion  of  tho  fiO.OOOI.  oDt  of  tho  pubUe 

SS4  18    9 

Fcea,  urpUn  Md  snmgBte 4,56S  12    6 

Loc»l  conlribatioiu,  incloding  in  wme  caiM  p^menU  for  ^ttingi    10,701    S  11 

There  have  been  some  changes  both  as  to  Clergymen  and  districts 
during  the  present  year  ;  but  it  is  not  neceiaary  for  the  olfject  of  this 
P^er  to  notice  them.  They  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  statastics  upon  the  two  points  to  which  the 
Biihop  ia  anxious  to  call  attention  :  viz.  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
■US'  of  Clei^  for  the  wants  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  necessity  for 
idopting  measares,  as  well  to  preserve  an  efficient  Ministry  in  settled 
ptriihes,  as  to  supply  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  to  districts 
"here  the  Clergy  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  people. 

I.  Tbe  present  staff  of  Clergy  is  quite  inad^uate  to  the  wants  of 
IbeDioceaa 

Of  the  whole  number  of  parochial  Clergymen,  three- Bcrenths  afe 
located  in  Helbonme  and  its  vicinity.  This  may  seem  an  ondue  pro- 
portion ;  and  yet,  far  from  there  being  any  to  spare,  more  are  greatly 
■ueded  both  for  the  city  and  for  tbe  suburbs  and  adjacent  dietricta. 
It  ii  very  desirable,  that  there  should  be  in  almost  every  one  of  tbe 
P^Tuhet  of  the  dty  a  Curate,  or  assistant  Minister:  for  it  is  impos- 
tible  for  the  Incnmbents  single-handed  to  perform  efficiently  all  their 
Tirians  pnUie  and  private  ministerial  duties.  It  is  also  very  desirable, 
uirt  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  ministrations  of  the  Churoli 
>lKiiild  ba  affinded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  many  villi^es  and  agri- 
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eiiltural  dUtricta  in  the  Deiglibourhood  of  Melbourne,  ia  wliich  tbera 
i§  DO  stated  minidtiy. 

But  the  want  of  additional  Clergymeii  will  be  felt  to  be  far  more 
urgent,  wben  the  state  of  the  country  population  is  considered. 

For,  first,  there  are  many  gold-field  towns  of  coDaider«ble  size, 
where  there  is  no  resident  Minuter  of  the  Cfaarch;  and  where  Divine 
serrice  is  either  never  held  at  all,  or  onlj  on  alternate  Sundays,  or  at 
longer  intervals.  Such  are  Maldon,  Dalesford,  Maryborough,  Amhent, 
Creswick,  and  others.  From  several  of  these,  earnest  applications  fur 
Clergymen  have  been  addressed  to  the  Bishop. 

Again  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  large  gold-field  town,  anch 
OB  Castlemaine,  Sandhurst,  Ballaarat,  and  Beechworth,  there  are 
many  smaller  centres  of  population  of  a  more  or  less  settled  character, 
for  which  in  general  no  ministerial  provision  has  been  at  present 
made. 

There  are  also  throughout  the  country  numerous  small  hamlets  in 
the  midst  of  a  scattered  population,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Clergy,  and  where  the  minbtrationa  of  the  Church  are 
unknown. 

And,  lastly,  besides  these  more  settled  portions  of  the  people,  there 
are  thonsands  of  gold-diggers  and  others,  who  are  continually  removing 
from  one  place  to  another,  on  the  report  of  a  new  gold-field  being  dis- 
covered, or  of  a  rich  lead  having  been  found  in  an  old  <me.  This  class 
can  be  supplied  with  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  only  by  means  ' 
of  Clergymen  willing  to  follow  them  in  their  continual  migratioos. 
There  are  none  stfch  at  present  in  the  Diocese. 

IL  There  is  a  necessity  for  adopting  measures,  as  well  to  [we- 
serve  an  efficient  Ministry  in  settled  parishes,  as  to  supply  the  miiris- 
trations  of  the  Church  to  districts  in  which  Clergymen  cannot  yet  be 
maintained  by  the  people. 

With  respect  to  settled  parishes ;  the  tabular  statement  of  incomea 
■hows  that,  while  some  Clergymen  have  received  from  local  source^ 
without  any  addition  to  their  stipends  except  from  the  pnblio  rere&ne, 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  maintenance,  the  provision 
made  for  others— some  of  them  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  diligence, 
and  ability  in  the  ministry — has  been  quite  iusufficienU  This  hu 
been  the  esse  in  parishes  where  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
Church  buildings,  and  where  the  people  certainly  cannot  plead 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  having  failed  adequately  to  support  tbeir 
Minister. 

Hence,  to  preserve  an  efficient  Ministry  in  such  parisbea,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Incumbents  should  have  some  better  secnrity  than 
they  now  possess  for  the  regular  payment,  without  any  troable  on 
their  part,  of  incomes  which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
proper  powtion  in  society,  and  relieve  them  from  all  penaanent 
anxiety.  Unless  such  security  be  afforded  them,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  procure  for  the  ministry  a  body  of  men  qualified  by  their  cbaraeter 
and  education  to  be  religious  instructors  of  the  people,  and  to  exercisa 
t  due  infinence  over  the  various  claaaes  of  tbeir  p    '  ' ' 
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Ag^n :  the  particnUn  of  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy  in  dutriets 
vtiich  have  been  recently  occupied,  and  especially  on  the  gold-fields, 
and  in  the  towni  which  have  sprung  np  on  them,  show  that  the  minis- 
trattona  of  the  Chureb  could  not  have  been  provided  in  such  placea 
except  hj  extnmeoofl  Bssiatance,  either  from  t\\ti  Societif  for  ihePropa- 
^um  of  the  Go^iO,  or  the  Chnrch  funds  of  the  Diocese,  or  soma 
other  soarce. 

Hencc^  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
n^tidly  increasiiig  population,  such  as  that  of  Victoria,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  occupation  of  new  distrieta  ahonld  be  r^arded  aa  a  mis- 
aonaiy  -work ;  and  that  the  coat  of  introducing  additional  Clergymen 
from  England,  and  of  supporting  them  for  a  time  in  the  diDtricts 
where  they  sre  located,  be  defrayed  out  of  a  general  Church  fund, 
lliis  fond  most  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  contribntions  of  the  member* 
of  (he  Church  redding  in  settled  parishes ;  who,  in  order  that  the 
Chnrdh  may  fulfil  ita  office  for  the  erangeliiation  of  the  whole  land, 
most  be  wiUiDg,.aB  they  are  in  general  able,  not  only  to  support  their 
own  Hinieterw,  bat  also  to  contribute  towards  providing  Miiiislera 
toe  thoae  diatricts  in  which  they  cannot  as  yet  be  maintained  by  the 
peofde. 

The  BiBhop  most  earaatij  entreats  the  representatirea  of  the 
varioas  parishes  and  districts  of  the  Diocese  to  consider  this  important 
sutject,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  arousing  the 
laity  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  for  calling  forth,  com- 
bining, ^steraatizing,  and  wisely  directing  their  exertions,  for  the 
miuntenaoce  of  an  efficient  JUinistry,  and  the  progressive  extension  of 
the  Cbnrch.  The  Bishop  does  not  forget  that  the  well-being  and 
progreei  ol  the  Church  depend  altogether  upon  the  epirilual  influence 
(^  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  no  human  oi^anization  can  by  itself 
avail,  either  to  procure  a  supply  of  faithful  and  earnest  Uinisters  of 
Christ,  or  to  obtain  from  the  people  a  due  provision  for  their  support. 
The  Xiord  alone  can  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest,  and  He  only 
can  incline  the  hearts  of  men  to  give  of  their  worldly  goods  to  the 
sDi^Ktrt  of  those  labourers.  Nevertheless,  reason  teaches  us  that 
human  wisdom  may  devise  and  cany  out  means,  which  will  be,  under 
God'a  bleasing,  coaducive  to  these  ends:  and  experience  confirms 
this.  The  Lord  does  ordinarily  act  through  such  means.  He  adopts, 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  and  gives  efiect  to  the  agency,  which  his  servant^ 
in  dependence  upon  His  blessing,  employ.  The  members  of  the 
Chtm^  in  this  country  are  therefore  bound,  not  as  though  they  could 
aeoompliah  anything  independently  of  God,  but  looking  to  Him  for 
gnidance  and  success,  to  endeavour  to  devise  measures  which  they 
may  rea8<»iably  hc^  He  will  make  effectual  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  olgecta. 

Aa  it  may  assist  the  Assembly  to  have  some  distinct  propositions 
laid  before  them,  the  Bishop  would  submit  the  following  as  the 
groundwork  of  their  deliberations  at  the  adjourned  Session,  which  is 
to  commence  on  the  15th  instant. 

1.  That,  before  a  Clergyman  is  appointed  Incumbent  of  any  parish. 
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the  amount  of  his  income  Bhall  be  detennined,  and  an  n 
behalf  of  the  people,  of  such  a  n&tore  as  maj  impose  upon  them 
a  moral  obligation  to  proTide  that  income  daring  faii  iiuambeni^, 
shall  be  entered  into  \tj  the  tnuteea,  churchwardena,  or  Chnr^ 
committee  of  the  pariah. 

2.  That  in  ererj  parish  there  shall  be  a  paiodual  fond,  to  be 
raised  and  administered  in  such  manner  as  the  parishioners  ntaj  think 
fit,  npon  which  the  Ctei^man's  stipend  shall  be  the  prinutir  charge. 

3.  That  a  certain  sum  shall  be  appropriated  bj  the  Chiudi 
Assembly  ever^'  year  for  the  introdnction  of  addidanal  dagjoM 
into  the  Diooese,  and  for  SDppl^ing  the  ministrations  of  the  Chnidi 
to  districts  in  which  Clergymen  cannot  as  yet  be  maintained  by  the 
people.  The  sum  which  the  Bishop  would  desire  to  be  a^iropiiated 
to  these  objecU  for  the  year  1&59  is  3,000J. 

4.  That  in  tverf  district  which  is  assisted  out  of  thia  dmo^  a 
local  Church  fund  shsJl  be  formed,  the  amonnt  of  which  ahall  be 
applied  toward  the  income  of  the  officiating  Clergyman. 

5.  That  a  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  Cleigjnnen  introduced,  with 
the  coat  of  their  introduction,  and  also  of  the  several  diatricte  aariatej, 
with  the  several  amounts  appropriated  to  them  and  the  local  taaii 
raised  by  them,  shall  be  laid  every  year  before  the  Aasemblj." 


ERUNOALORE  FEMALE  BOARDINO-SCHOOL. 

We  have  occasionally  brought  before  our  readers  the  neoenity  of 
educating  the  female  children  in  India.  We  think  they  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  accounts,  which  we  extract  from  71U  /■- 
ttUi^encer  of  the  Madras  District  Committee  of  the  Soeie^  far  Pr^ 
moting  Chrittian  Knoudedge.  The  following  appears  in  the  Number 
for  October,  1857  :— 

"  To  the  Rn.  S.  Siv^non,  AM.,  SeerOary  M.  D.  C.  S.  P.  C.  £. 

Bkt.  AMD  DBIB  StR, — In  forwarding  to  you  the  Account  Cnrrent 
of  the  Erungalore  Female  Boarding-school  for  the  half-year  1857, 
I  beg  to  subjoin  a  short  Beport  of  the  Institiition  for  the  paiod 
under  review. 

Our  present  number  of  boarders  is  13,  and  of  day-aoholan  3  j  one 
other  giri  will  soon  be  admitted  as  a  boarder,  so  that  the  total  number 
will  be  17.  Of  the  boarders,  three  are  supported  by  eontribatioBa 
fVom  England,  and  are  respectively  designated  the  'Brougbtoo,'  the 
*  Benson,  and  the  '  Twyford '  scholarK  These  htipa  have  been  re- 
ceived with  great  thankfulness,  particularly  under  the  preasme  of  oar 
present  limited  resources,  and  have  enabled  us  to  add  three  gills  to 
our  original  number  of  10.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  notieii^  the 
self-denying  manner  in  which  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  eonCri- 
bntions  was  got  up.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Kitchin  (apparentif  at  the  ImmI 
of  an  educational  institution  at  Twyford,  near  WindMster)  writes  a* 
follows :— '  Hy  boys  heard  some  time  ago  of  the  way  in  wbidi  (Ail- 
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dftn  are  beii%  ednoited  both  b^  jmaaHS  and  b;  some  of^  (he  Charob 
MuaitHisriei  in  Trarincore,  ind  God  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  help 
joa,m>  AtU  Aejf  have  ffont  loitAout  tvgar  in  their  tea;  uidas  mj house- 
keqter  VMym  that  is  worth  2d.  a  week  each,  aod  as  my  boys  are  here 
abont  thirtj-eight  weeks  in  the  jear,  and  as  about  tlurty  of  them  do 
without  aunr — (there  is  no  uniTersal  rule,  and  each  has  sugar  or  not 
as  b«  liksa^— I  suppose  I  may  set  the  preseut  income  at  about  9L 
a  7C«r.  Oonseqneiitlj  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  (this  year)  we 
may  acpport  tteo  children — one  in  your  school,  and  another  under  the 
aospiees  of  Miss  Tocker,  who  has  friends  in  Tinnevellv.  Next  year 
poii^M  I  may  be  able  to  offer  you  another  3/.  But  just  at  present 
it  ia  denrable  to  hare  a  little  reserve  money,  as  boys'  minds  are 
dangeable  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  draw  back'  How  much 
eocourageinent  this  has  afibrded  us  in  our  work,  I  need  scarcely 
■ssnre  700  of  I  The  strength  of  our  confidence  is  this,  that  the  Lord 
will,  in  his  own  good  time,  find  the  ways  and  the  means  whereby  to 
scGUDpliA  bis  own  dewgas  1 

Dorii^  tbe  past  half-year,  two  of  the  girls  who  had  attained 
womanhood  left  for  their  respectiTe  homes,  and  their  places  have  been 
soppUed  in  the  school  When  vacancies  occur,  it  has  invariably  been 
our  object  to  extend  tbe  benefactions  entrusted  to  our  care  to  orphans 
or  to  the  moat  destitute  in  our  district  in  the  first  instance  j-^-tbis  has 
been  done  in  the  present  cases,  as  both  the  girls  who  fill  the  vacancies 
above  referred  to  are  orphans,  insomuch  as  that  they  have  lost  their 
fatben,  and  their  widowed  mothers  have  been  left  unprovided  for. 
Of  the  two  girls  who  have  left  the  Institution,  one  was  lately  married 
to  Aaaiatant-Cateohist  Ignatius  (one  of  my  assistants  from  the  Madras 
ICantmary  Seminary),  and  the  other  is  under  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage, which  I  trust  will  soon  be  consammated.  They  were  by  far 
the  more  advanced  of  onr  girls,  and  since  their  leaving  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  put  back  the  others  belonging  to  the  same  class  a  little 
In  their  lessMUt" 

Tbe  following  is  from  the  April  (18S8)  Number  of  the  same  pub- 
lication : — , 

"  Herewith  I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  the  Acoonnt 
Current  of  the  Erungalore  Girls'  Boarding-school  for  the  half-year 
erding  31st  December,  1857  j  and  as  I  shall  soon  hsve  to  give  over 
charge  of  this  Mission  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kohlhoff,  for  whom  I  have 
been  acting  for  the  past  two  years,  I  beg  leave  to  append  a  few 
remarks  in  connexion  with  this  most  valuable  Institution,  the  import- 
snee  of  which  is  now  being  more  and  more  deeply  felt,  acknowledged, 
snd  appredated  by  onr  people  in  the  district  I  have  no  hesitation 
myself  in  recording  my  testimony  as  to  the  benefit*,  advantsges,  and 
the  good  in  general  which  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
this  school. 

The  Enmgalore  Girls*  Boai ding-school  was  opened  in  Janvary, 
18M ;  »o  that  it  has  now  been  in  existence  for  twelve  complete  years. 
I  bdieve  1  am  right  in  stating  that  it  owes  its  establishment,  in  ' 
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■  great  mesRure,  to  the  readj'  and  liberal  assistaace  aSbrded  b;  tlrt 
Society  for  Frt/mbting  Gkrittian  Knowledge,  under  wfaow  ana^Ms  i*4 
pntronage  the  anhool  was  at  first  set  a-going.  The  Soeielj/  fiir  Ae  Pra- 
pagaium  of  the  Gotpel  did  not,  at  IhKt  time,  make  anj  grant  for  tUi 
purpose.  Your  Committee  contributed  largely  also  towards  the  ettc- 
tion  of  the  buildings.  These  at  last  being  completed,  it  was  no  tin] 
task  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  girls  to  begin  work  with.  TIm 
people  of  the  district,  naturslly  apathetic  as  to  education  in  genoil, 
and  more  so  db  to  femah  education,  showed  no  inclination  to,  back  ths 
eSbrts  of  tlieir  Misaionar;  hj  sending  their  daughters  to  the  lutite- 
tion,  and  it  was  after  much  persuasion  and  entreatj  that  th^  vm 
eventaallj  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  do  so.  Ilie  school  <^ieDid 
with  10  girls  ;  the  eontribntions  began  to  increase  i  the  feelings  of 
reluctance  and  indifference  which  were  at  first  shown  began  topM 
awaj;  an  interest  began  to  be  awakened;  so  also  in  proportioa  did 
the  number  of  scholars  continue  to  increase,  at  firat  to  IS,  and  afto- 
wards  to  22.  Tha  Society  for  the  Propag<Uim  of  tht  Ootpd  UteaeuM 
forward  with  a  monthlj  grant  of  14  Rs.,  which  is  cgntinned  to  the 
present  time.  Subsequently  came  the  .crisis  which  obliged  us  to 
reduce  the  number  of  boarders.  In  consequence  of  the  redaction  of 
your  Committee's  quarterly  allowance  to  nearly  one-flfUi  of  ila  nigiosl 
grant,  and  the  embarrassed  Etote  at  the  same  time  of  the  Anancea  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ooaptl  Committee,  who  were 
therefore  unable  to  assist  us  more  largely,  the  InBtiluiioit  began  to 
suffer  considerably  ;  in  fact,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  MisBkni  in  the 
beginning  of  1856,  the  school  was  actually  struggling  for  its  axisteooe. 
By  the  timely  assistance  of  a  fbw  friends,  as  well  aa  by  the  pnsent 
contributions  from  Knglandfor  the  support  of  t&ree  girls,  we  faaTebeea 
enabled,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  only  to  keep  np  onr  original  number 
of  II,  but  also  to  increase  it,  during  the  first  half-year  of  1857,  to  IS; 
and,  during  the  second  half-year,  to  16; — and  what  is  more,  aa  die 
Account  Current  will  show,  we  are  free  from  debt. 

The  School  Register  numbers  43  girb  since  the  establialiment  of 
the  institution.  Of  these  12  are  married,  13  have  been  sent  back  to 
their  relativef,  one  is  dead,  and  16  are  with  us.  With  the  ezceptioa 
of  a  very  few,  the  others  are  all  the  daughters,  uid  some  of  them  now 
the  wives,  of  villagers  whose  chief  occupation  is  husbandry,  and  who 
necessarily  expect  that  their  wives  will  render  them  every  aaaistanca 
in  that  portion  of  the  work  in  their  fields  whioh  deroWea  upon  tlie 
female.  Hence  the  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  'What  then, 
after  all,  is  the  advancement  or  benefit  these  girl*  derive  from  the 
education  imparted  to  them,  if  they  are  to  return  to  their  fields  after 
leaving  school  ?'  I  need  not  stop,  I  think,  to  show  that  snch  a  query 
can  be  put  only  by  those  who  either  do  not  understand  pi  who  miatake 
the  object  with  which  this  school  has  been  established.  We  do  not 
aim  at  elevating  these  girls  above  the  tocial  position  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  place  them,  but  our  endeavour  is,  in  that  very 
sphere,  to  ameliorate  their  moral  condition,  by  removing  tiiesa  from 
the  degrading  and  pernicious  habits  of  early  auociatintUf  I^  instilling 
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God-fcarin^  thoughts  into  thtnr  jontbfbl  mincia,  by  rairing  tlie  tone 
of  their  morale — in  shcnt,  BtriviDg  to  tesch  them  to  live  pioua,  htmest, 
mod  Tirtuooa  lives.  Our  iostractiona  Are  directed  more  to  the  Acort 
than  to  the  head;  so  tlmt  all  that  they  are  taught  here  will  teod 
naterially,  nnleas  I  am  gre&tlj  mistaken,  to  make  them  not  only  good 
mm^  but  ospeiuaUy  good  vMthert;  and  who  does  not  know  the 
ioflaeiicB  a  mother  has  over  tier  child'  either  for  good  or  for  evil  7 
'  Firat  impressiona  sre  always  lasting,'  it  is  said,  and  we  are  aware  that 
the  impressiona  made  by  native  mothers  upon  the  minds  of  their 
o&pring  are  not  of  the  parest  moral  tendency  ; — what  incalculable 
good  th^n  may  be  effected  by  those  educated  here  in  this  respect 
Bat  this  is  only  one  of  the  vBrioas  ways  in  which  these  girls  may 
benefit  themstdves  as  well  as  those  among  whom  their  lot  may  be  cast. 
Amnng  other  instances,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
foUowing  :  one  of  my  assistants  in  the  Uission  (Aseistont-Cateclnst 
Ignatius)  muned  one  of  the  girls  brooght  np  in  oar  school ;  and  it  is 
giatifjiiig  to  see  the  infloence  she  exercises  over  the  little  girb  in  the 
vill^e  wbeTQ  abe  is  rending  ; — she  has  gathered  around  her  quite  a 
small  knot-  of  little  ones  whom  she  assists  in  instructing  ;  and  as  she 
sii^  Tcxy  nicely,  this  portion  of  the  cbapel  lervioe  there  is  entirely 
eoadneted  by  her  and  her  companions. 

Bat  to  retam  from  this  long  digression.     The  namber  of  boorderB 

at  present  in  onr  Boarding-school  is  16,   and  of  day  scholars  i — 

total  18.     Of  these,  three  (as  I  have  stated  before)  are  supported  by 

eontribntiona  from  England.     Marinmmall,  the  'Broughton  scholar,' 

is  an  orphan  belonging  to  Periaverseelee,  R  villsge  about  ten  miles 

distant   from  here.     She  is  about  eleven  years  old.     Selvum,   the 

'Twjfofd   scholar,'  is  motherless,  and  her  father  in  very  destitute 

circamstancea,  belonging  to  Silvapatly,  a  village  about  twenty-one 

mika  from  here.     Fareepooranam,  the '  Benson  scholar,'  is  fatherlesa, 

and  her  mother  very  poor.     She  belongs  to  Erongalore.     Her  age  is 

abont  «gbt.     The  first  of  these  is  in  the  first  class,  and  the  other  two 

ai«  in  the  Mcond  class.     Since  their  appointment  to  their  respective 

schofaashipa,  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  a  marked  prioress  in  their 

atndsee,  and  a  denre  to  show  themselves  worthy  oi  the  privileges 

whidi  have  been  conferred  upon  them.     The  other  girls  have  all 

behaved  very  well,  and  have  given  ns  satisfaction  in  their  studies  as 

well  as  their  behsvionr.     There  ie  only  one  other  girl  of  whom  I  need 

now  make  mention — one  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  whom 

I  had  the  gratificati<Hi  of  preventing  from  being  placed  in  the  Nunnery 

at  Porthagoody,  a  Roman  Catholic  village  adjoining  Erungalore.     Our 

funds  at  the  ^me  were  low  and  would  not  permit  us  to  add  to  our 

number,   but  still  the  pecaliar  circumstances  of  the  case  prevailed 

with  me  to  admit  her  at  once.     Her  father  is  very  staunch  in  his 

profession  of  Protestantism,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  convert, 

but  her  mother  is  still  undecided.     The  girl  herself  does  not  wish  to 

go  f  rmn  us. 

TIm  couth  of  instrnction  during  the  past  half-year  has  been,  for 
the  moat  part,  a  continuation  of  (he  first  half-year's  studies,  and  is  as 
follows  :— 
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The  F^rat  Class,  comprising  6  Girls  ;  Letsoos :  The  Stmtarft  o( 
the  Israelites,  TweDty  Cb^ters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Wsti^ 
Scripture  History,  Scripture  Doctrine, '  HoDdred  Teraesi'  Fsbrtaa^ 
B^mns,  Arilbmetic,  Writing. 

The  Second  Class,  comprising  i  Girls  ;  lessons  :  Foartsea  ChspUn 
of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  CompeDdinm  of  Scripture  Hisbuy,  GMpd 
History,  Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism,  Arithmetic,  Fabricin^ 
Hjmns^  Writing. 

The  Third  Class,  comprising  S  Girls ;  Lessons ;  Hie  Pint  iW 
Second  Books  in  Tamil,  the  Church  Catechism,  Select  PrSTer^ 
Fabricius'  Hymns,  Writing. 

The  sum  realised  by  the  needlework  of  tbe  girls  is  Bs.  9-1-0.  Is 
this  department  Mrs.  Nsiler  bears  testimony  that  tbe  girls  are  fsR 
improTing.  Many  of  the  younger  girls  are  jnst  beginaen,  but  th^ 
evince  great  aptitude. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  thank  tbe  Committee  for  tbe  sBppoit 
they  have  all  along  given  to  this  Institution,  and  the  lively  inlereK 
they  have  taken  in  its  prosperity ;  and  fun  would  I  hope  thst  t'aej 
may  soon  be  enabled  to  increase  their  grant  towards  it.  I  am  wdl 
assnred  in  my  own  mind  that  mncb  substantial  good  is  being  done 
through  its  means,  and  ss  such  it  is  worthy  of  your  Committee's 
patronage.  It  is  plessing  to  observe  the  spirit  of  lively  inlerot 
which  is  being  created  in  the  minds  of  English  Isdiea  for  tbe 
enlightenment  and  improvement  of  the  females  of  Indi^  and  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that,  by  sach  and  similar  efforts,  this  portioD 
of  the  Native  community,  for  so  many  years  held  in  perfect  tbiakko, 
may  gradually  rise  in  die  moral,  intellectual,  and  religions  world. 
Tbe  undertaking  is  a  noble  one,  and,  with  God's  blesaing,  it  will 
prosper. 

With  the  prospect  of  having  soon  to  leave  this  sphoe  of  labour, 
Z  would  only  desire  to  say  that  my  best  wishes  accompany  the  Enu- 
galore  Girls'  Boanling-schoo),  and  I  pray  that  Mr.  Eoblhofi'  may  be 
spared  to  witness  the  full  success  of  what  he  biaudf  waa  the  ebicf 
means  of  establishing,  and  that  the  school  may  fl 
under  his  nnwearying,  diligent,  end  paternal  care. 
also  to  the  prayers  of  the  Committee^  I  am,  &o., 

A.  B.  C  HAii.It, 
GruDgsloc^  7tb  Janosty,  1858."  XUmMkorf. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

At  the  late  Annnal  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Ne* 
York,  tbe  Bev.  William  B.  Otis,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is 
reference  to  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  offered  the  fcdlowiif 
Beport: — 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  mnob  of  the  Bishep'j 
address  as  relates  to  the  Atlantic  cable,  beg  leave  to  r^(»t  the  foUo*' 
lag  preamble  and  reeoludoDS: — 
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-  merMU,  in  event  of  extrsordinaiT  character  has  been  jast  an- 
Douoeecl,  to  wit:  the  snccesaful  laying  of  a  telegraph  cable  across  the 
AUantie  Oeeaa,  an  eveot  affecting  not  onlj  the  social,  political,  and 
cMDinercial  interests  of  the  world,  but  bearing  also  upon  the  progress 
of  ednestion,  morals,  religion,  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  CO  earth;  and  whereas  the  auccessful  achicTflment  of  this 
nnpoidoas  enterprise  has  sent  a  thrill  of  electric  joy  throughout  two 
bemiipberes,  filUng  nations  with  new  hopes,  and  individuals  with 
brighter  views  of  the  future;  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 

1.  That  this  ConventioD,  as  a  body,  participates  in  the  general 
T^dngs  inspired  by  Ibe  accomplishment  of  this  great  event,  and 
Hods  its  congratulations  to  the  men  who  have  been  the  instruments  in 
briogiug  it  to  ita  hoped-for  issue, 

2.  That  while  honour  is  due  to  those  who«e  time  and  energies  and 
meuB  have  overcome  the  mighty  obstacles  before  them, — yet,  inasmuch 
u  an  overmling  Providence  permits  and  orders  all  Uiinga,  the  glory 
beloDgsto  God. 

3.  That  we  see  in  this  achievement  a  bond  drawing  still  closer  lh« 
sjmpathiea  between  a  daaghter  and  a  mother- Church,  and  that  no* 
thtag  on  oar  part  which  desires  and  prayers  can  accomplish,  sh^U  be 
'intii^  to  give  force  and  perpetuity  to  the  injunction,  '  What  God 
bath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder/ 

4.  That  ID  this  leading  event  of  the  age  we  recognise  another  and 
more  effectual  link  than  heretofore  vouchsafed  to  us,  in  that  chain  of- 
sgenciea  which  is  to  help  on  the  Church  of  God  in  its  mission  to  the 
world  ;  and  that  while  we  look  at  it  with  profound  tliankfulnees,  we 
hear  in  it  the  voice  of  God  calling  us  to  unusual  action,  and  a  more 
Klf-oottsecrated  zeal  in  doing  our  humble  part  in  the  performance  of 
the  ilnty  with  which  this  Church  stands  charged,  of  diffusing  the  saving 
traibi  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

5.  That  we  accept  this  blessing  as  a  boon  from  God,  and  hail  it  as 
«e  would  every  achievement  of  scieace  and  triumph  of  human  enter- 
prise, as  apowerful  aoziltary  in  extending  the  know  ledge  and  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  promoting  nnity  and  concwd  among  aatioDS — peace  and 
good  will  to  men. 

WM.  a  OTIB,  1 

ynt.  SHELTON,  D.D., 

THOHAB  L.  FRANKLIN,  }  Ommittet. 

HORATIO  8BTH0UR,         ( 

WA8HIN0T0N  HUNT,      J 

These  resolutions  were  discuased  very  ably  by  several  gentlemen, 
tnd  among  the  rest  by  ex-Governor  Hunt  After  some  appropriate 
romments  on  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  event  referred  to  in 
IIk  resolnlion,  he  alluded  to  its  bearing  on  political  and  oommercisl 
nIatioDB,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
iu  moral  and  religious  aspects.  He  considered  it  as  a  new  agency  for 
tlie  difiiision  of  religious  truth  and  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  the 
DstioDS.  Ao  achievement  so  wonderful  filled  the  mind  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  delight.    In  comparison  with  it  the  fables  of  mythology 
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He  alluded  with  becoming  national  pride  to  the  faet  that  A 
genius  and  intellect  had  snatched  the  lightning  from  hmreii,  aad 
made  it  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  thought  over  moaotaiDs 
and  under  the  aeas  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  T^  wea- 
derful  triumph  of  thought  and  energy  he  regarded  as  a  rebake  to  the  ' 
spirit  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  a  new  proof  of  the  celesml 
origin  and  immortal  existence  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  aad 
a  new  argument  in  support  of  the  credibilitj  of  miracles. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  praTecandudTetotbehigiMt 
interesta  of  civilisation,  religion,  and  humanity. 

A  motion  was  carried  requesting  the  Bishop,  in  behalf  of  the  Cm- 
vention,  to  send  a  message  of  congratulation  lo  the  ArcUnahop  of 
CJanterbury." 

The  following  verses  of  Ps.  xxix.  were  sung,  doting  with  ■  Halle- 
Itgah  Chorus,  in  the  regular  course  of  the  serrioei^  and  without  aoj 
intentional  application,  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Croaa,  in  the  dty  iS 
Troy,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  DDdertaking^^ 

"  Gire  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  name ;  worship  the  Lord 
with  holy  worship.  It  is  the  Lord  that  commandeth  the  waters ;  it  is 
the  glorious  God  that  maketh  the  thunder. 

It  is  the  Lord  that  ruleth  the  sea  ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  mighty 
in  operation  ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a  glorious  Toic& 

The  Lord  aittcth  above  the  water-flood,  and  the  Iiord  nmainelh 
a  King  for  ever. 

The  Lord  shall  gtve  strength  nnto  His  people ;  the  JjotA  sball  giro 
His  people  the  blessing  of  peaoe" 


TRADE  WITH  THE  RIVERS  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

{From  a  Corrapondmt.) 

ALTHoroB  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  the  blockading 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  has  been  shelved  for  many  yeus  to 
come  by  the  decisive  mnjority  which  negatived  the  motion  for  its 
removal,  there  are  special  reasons  which  induce  us  to  recur  to  this 
subject,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  one  aspect  of  it  which  does  aat 
seem  to  have  attracted  sufficient  notioe.  We  allade  to  tbe  beating  of 
the  qaestion  upon  our  commerciBl  relations  with  the  rivers  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  bo  accustomed  to  connect  Africa  with  the  dave 
trade  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
and  perfectly  legitimate  trade  carried  on  by  British  merchant  veaseb 
in  the  principal  rivers  of  the  western  coast,  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
palm-oil,  and  that  this  trade  demands  a  far  stricter  aupervision  than 
can  be  exercised  by  our  few  consuls  scattered  at  long  intervals  at  tbe 
ports  along  that  coast  Owing  to  local  circnmstaoces,  to  which  ws 
shall  have  occasion  to  recnr  more  pointedly  in  the  sequel,  it  hoa  been 
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tbaDd  neesMary  to  invest  Ihe  officers  of  oar  blockading  squadron  with 
rerjr  ttring«it  pQwera  of  police,  which  muet,  however,  be  rather 
eitended  than  diminished  before  we  can  hope  that  our  commercial 
itltlioiuwith  the  natives  of  Africa  can  aerve  tn  dvilise  them,  orceaie 
to  bnitalise  our  own  people. 

We  bave  lately  been  pieaeDted  on  the  high  seas  with  a  notable 
exuDple  of  the  idea  which  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  entertains 
of  hb  own  iaherent  powers,  and  of  the  ioterpretation  which  he  is  apt 
(0  pot  upon  the  laws  which  the  State  baa  rightly  devised  to  insare 
tlic  obedience  of  his  crew,  and  to  secure  him  and  his  employers  against 
the  danger  of  mutiny.  According  to  Captain  Franklin's  construction 
of  kw,  the  vulgar  tannt  that  "hie  ship  was  a  floating  Iiotel  and  he 
lin  Iindlord,"  was  soffident  to  justify  him  in  placing  a  passenger 
nder  arrest,  loading  him  with  irons,  and  confining  him  for  ten  days 
ID  1  dose  and  ill-ventilated  berth,  from  which  he  was  only  released  on 
imedical  certificate  that  his  health  was  being  Beriously  impaired.  We 
itiTc  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  captain  of  the  Undaunttd  was  an 
nnfiTOtu^ble  specimen  of  his  class.  So  far  from  it,  he  has  borne  an 
txcelknt  character  for  twenty  years  ;  and  as  his  vessel  was  evidently 
tueof  ah^h  class,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
tpoitl  recommendations  for  so  important  a  post. 

Now  let  us  imagine  a  man  of  ungovernable  temper  and  strong 
pndons,  with  Captain  Franklin's  notiona  of  anthority,  far  removed 
fran  the  control  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Krog  and  from  the  humanising 
infltiences  of  more  refined  passengers,  with  no  appeal  from  his  arbi- 
truy  rale,  and  with  a  crew  entirely  at  his  mercy.  It  is  not. difficult 
to  conceive  what  brutal  tyranny  might  be  exercised  under  such  dr- 
cnmstances,  and  we  know  that  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  of  ont- 
ngMiis  cruelty  are  enacted  by  the  captains  and  supercargoes  over  the 
unfortunate  seamen,  the  infiueace  of  which  is  most  injurious  to  the 
<auK  of  civilisation  and  a  disgrace  to  the  national  flag.  We  will  give 
one  instance,  within  our  own  private  knowledge,  as  a  specimen  of 
■uny  cases  which  occur,  but  are  never  brought  to  light,  as  this  hap- 
peaed  to  be  by  the  accidental  visit  of  a  Queen's  ship  to  the  scene  of 
tbe  outrage  for  quite  another  purpose.  The  commander  happily  had 
ibe  consul  in  hia  company,  and  these  two  officials  were  legally  entitled, 
bj  ■  (pecial  Act,  to  investigate  the  case.  The  charges  brought  against 
tile  csptain  by  some  of  the  white  crew  were  of  a  most  serious  nature, 
isTolving  cruelty  to  his  crew  generally,  and,  in  particular,  brutal 
tratment  of  one  of  the  seamen,  who  suffered  from  ulcer  in  the  leg, 
from  which  and  from  fever,  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  captain, 
tii«  poor  man  died.  The  witnesses,  who  were  most  respectable  men, 
were  examined  on  oath  ;  the  charges  were  proved,  and  the  cnptaiA 
«u  ^smiaaed  from  his  ship  and  sent  to  England.  The  consul  and 
ttamuniat  had  no  further  power ;  but  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ia^  was  sent  home  by  the  former.  It  is  barely  two  years  sgo  since 
this  case  oecarred  ;  and  already  the  captain,  notorious  as  be  is  for  his 
ondtj  among  both  the  black  and  white  men  in  the  river,  has  been 

tctinl^  sent  out  again  by  tus  employers  in  Idverpotd. 
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We  haT6  heard  other  well-anthentioted  stories  of  sinihr  bratiH^ 
on  Wk  larger  scale,  showing  an  ingeDoi^  of  ferocity  worthj  of  tit 
worst  ages  and  the  otost  barbarous  nations,  which  we  can  madf 
allude  to;  soch,  eg.,  as  marching  a  whole  gang  of  white  bko  unt 
miles  into  a  awampj  forest  to  cut  wood,  and  keeping  then  out  tU 
night  exposed  to  malaria  known  to  be  almost  certainly  fatal  la 
an  European  constitution ;  placing  men  leaded  with  irons  on  tbt 
beach  under  an  African  midday  son,  for  a  punislunent,  in  ao  abw- 
aphere  reeking  with  the  pestileotial  vapours  of  mangrove  ■wtmpij 
banding  o?er  white  men  to  native  chiefs,  to  be  disposed  of  at  tbeir 
pleasure, — a  novel  mode,  it  must  be  admitted,  rf  reprewig  tbe 
alave  traide. 

Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the  consular  establishment  hsa  beo 
lately  iocreaaed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  yet  it  must  be  considered  tint 
the  consuls  would  be  ahnost  powerless  if  unsupported  by  the  oiril 
force  in  those  waters,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ehonM  tlK 
bloekading  squadron  be  withdrawn,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  (bi 
capricnous  tyranny  of  the  captiuna,  and  to  the  Bufieringa  of  tlie 
crews  of  the  traders,  and  that  the  consular  authority  will  be  reduced 
to  alkrce. 

We  have  directed  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  trading  toscIi 
on  the  African  coast  at  this  time,  because  the  Consols  for  llga*  aii<l 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  are  now  in  England,  and  ought  before  they  reian 
to  their  posts  to  be  ozunined  on  the  aulgect,  with  the  view  of  uaa- 
taining  more  fully  the  existing  abuses,  and  derising  a  more  c&ctuil 
remedy. 

EXCURSIONS  IN    PALESTINE.— No.   IX 

THS  TAIXBT   OF  TBK  JORDAN  TO  KABLd& 


Saivrday,  Jwnt  ISfA. — We  were  stirring  betimes  this  morning,  sd^ 
aaw  the  suu  rise  at  fifteen  minutes  past  five ;  ten  minutes  after  which, 
.we  set  out  from  Arbyin  for  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  We  bad  some 
difficulty  in  finding  our  way  to  the  place  of  the  ford,  as  onr  Sheibb 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  familiar  with  the  place  ;  and  on  reaching  ibe 
Tivu  at  half-past  six,  we  had  still  greater  difficulty  in  discoTering  tbe 
actual  ford.  The  river  st  this  place  was  wider  than  usnil,  ibe 
stream  exceedingly  rapid,  and  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  width 
very  shallow,  rushing  impetuously  over  a  pebbly  bed  j  but  near  the 
western  bank  it  flowed  on  silently  in  a  deeper  channel,  and  *e 
could  discover  no  indications  of  a  fordable  paaaage.  Our  Sheit>> 
■tripped  himself  and  his  horse,  and  swam  down  the  stream  seienl 
times  without  finding  a  bottom ;  and  the  nephew  had  no  better  eucccA 
without  his  horse.  At  last  my  friend  and  myself  stripped  and  >wui 
.down  the  Btreaoi  near  the  western  bank.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
our  second  essay  that  we  discovered  a  ledge  of  natunl  rock  cn»^|<f 
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Ae  bed  of  the  rirer,  xt »  depth  of  ahoat  foar  feet,  not  more  thui  ft 
fcvjtnb  in  width — sonurow,  indeed,  that  I  had  to  stand  on  theledga 
ig  Mder  to  gaide  the  bi^gago-malea  orer,  and,  even  m,  one  or  more 
dipped  from  the  rockj  shelf  and  fionndered  in  the  stream,  baptiaing 
Mr  boolta  and  ba^age  in  the  sacred  water.  We  vere  thua  detained 
il  ihe  rirer  onti)  forty  minntea  past  seren,  and  had  time  to  become 
nU  uqnainted  with  this  most  important  of  all  the  ordinary  forda, — 
bt  M  indeed  it  is  from  its  hist«»ical  awociations.  There  may  be 
vme  doubt  whether  this  b  the  passage  of  Shibboleth,  which  proved  fatal 
to  fortj-two  thonawid  Ephraimites  in  the  days  of  Jephtbah  Radges 
lij,  S,  6) ;  bat  it  is  cOTtaialy  that  by  which  the  Taliant  men  of  Jabesh- 
Giktd,  iff  grateful  recollection  of  the  timely  sacooor  against  the  Ammo- 
mtu(l  Samael  xt.  11),  crossed  on  their  night  march  toBethahan,  and 
nrriedofftbe  bodies  of  Sanl  and  Jonathan  his  son,  and  hnmed  them 
mJibeah  (xxxi.  II — 13);  and  here  probably  it  was  that  Fompey 
msMd  tbe  Jtvdan  on  his  march  from  Damaaoiu  to  Judaa,  by  way  of 
PeUi ud  Scythopolis  (Bethshau)  (Joaephns,  Ant  XIV.  iii.  4 ;  War,  L 
ti.  5)  We  were  now  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ruins  of  this 
hat-named  city,  the  acropolis  of  which  we  had  seen  from  Jecrcel, 
ud  D»ild  now  deacry  distinctly  across  the  plain  ;  but,  as  we  had 
lut  n  mncb  time,  and  had  a  long  day's  joamey  before  as,  we  relact- 
ullj  tamed  onr  backs  upon  it,  and  set  our  facei  towards  Nablfla  it 
twenty  mtnotes  to  eight.  As  we  proceeded  in  a  direction  sonth- 
•oath-west  down  tbe  Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  we  fell  in  with 
two  Bedawta,  who  pointed  ont  to  us,  on  the  other  aide  Jordan,  Wady 
lfi%  the  mouth  of  which  we  had  crossed  last  night ;  the  source  of 
b  stream  being  marked  by  a  dark  patch  of  herbage  or  foliage  high 
ip  the  Talley.  To  the  north  of  this  they  also  pointed  out  Bint  Takflb, 
ud  dose  by  it,  on  the  north,  the  site  of  Sukkit— the  Succoth,  no 
^bt,  where  the  patriarch,  the  &theT  of  Dinah,  "built  him  an 
loon  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle  "^(Gen.  xxxiii,  1 7) ;  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  city  whose  princes  and  elders  insulted  Gideon  as  he 
ponBed  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  were  afterwards  taught  with  the 
■Inns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briars  (Judges  viii.  61-4) ;  between 
vtiich  place  and  Zarthan,  in  the  plun  of  Jordan,  was  the  clay  ground 
*liae  King  Solomon  cast  the  brazen  ornaments  and  utensils  for  the 
(emple  at  Jerusalem  (1  King^  vii.  46). 

At  nine  o'clock  we  came  to  a  wide  but  shalbw  stream,  running 
nfH&j  down  from  the  south  of  Jenio  to  join  the  Jordan.  As  we 
xre  about  to  enter  the  water,  a  party  of  Bedawtn,  twelve  in  number, 
nAtA  down  from  a  slight  eminence  behind  which  tbey  bad  been 
f^mtki,  shouting  a  wild  waiMry,  and  drew  up  in  a  line  on  tbe 
°nonte  lid^  intercepting  our  passage.  They  were  armed  with 
itiiiioAM,  knives,  and  blnd^eons,  and  the  character  ot  their  demoir- 
^tioQ  left  US  no  doubt  of  their  hostile  intentions.  They  were  headed 
bja  Shrikh  <»  horseback,  whom  we  had  encountered  in  the  plain, 
"fiviaK  two  oxen,  and  with  whom  we  had  been  conversing  amicably, 
*Uillie  had  suddenly  vanished  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  reappear 
*>  nddnly  at  the  bead  of  these  robbers.     Our  soquciona  at  Mtw 
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returned  to  our  Sheikli,  for  the  rafflans  were  eTidentt;  expeedng  u, 
aod  wfi  could  hardly  doubt  thai  he  had  contrived  this  amboMadeu 
his  teats  laat  night,  and  had  now  led  as  into  the  trap  whidi  be  W 
laid.     We  drew  up  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  stream,  with  no  eon- 

fortable  feelings.     "  B ,''  said  I,  "  what  are  we  to  do— to  Sgfat  cr 

ran?  because,  if  wa  ran,  the  sooner  we  are  off  the  better."  Ht 
watched  oar  Sheikh  with  intense  anxiety.  He  rode  on  wiAont  htm- 
tation  and  without  looking  round,  but  wared  bis  hand  above  his  bead, 
beckoning  as  to  advance.  We  did  so  ;  and  the  file  of  blaek,  ■mrdemiH- 
looking  villains  opened  as  a  passage,  throagh  whicfa  we  puscd 
without  the  slightest  molestation.  They  belonged  to  the  Ancxd  tnbt, 
which  is  happily  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  Bent  Sakharj  to  *)aA 
our  escort  belonged,  or  it  would  have  gone  ill  with  as,  especttllyn 
the  Aneui  with  two  other  tribes  have  joined  the  Govemment  ia  n 
expedition  against  six  Arab  tribes  which  have  revtdtcd  frva  iU 
rule,  of  which  the  Beni  Sakbar  are  one.  As  it  was,  our  Sheikh  hsl 
to  pay  150  piastres  to  this  tribe  for  t  passage  throngh  their  toritoty. 
We  now  learnt  the  true  cause  of  old  Ghodeiphd's  anwiHingness  M 
.condnct  us  to  Nabl&s.  It  appeared  that,  some  time  ^o,  two  tii- 
gatherers,  who  had  been  sent  to  collect  the  JiirMeh,  or  capitatioii-tii, 
among  his  tribe,  had  been  murdered  at  one  of  their  encampmeBi^ 
and  that  the  Pasha  of  Acre  had  marched  to  exact  punishment  {or  ike 
outrage.  We  learnt  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  robbers,  who  bad  eratri- 
buted  a  conliogent  of  one  hundred  cavalry  to  the  Gorenment  fone, 
that  the  Pasha's  head-quarters  were  now  at  NablA^  so  that  oar 
Arabs  were  very  anxious  to  band  us  over  to  this  Aneaai  Sbeikh  to 
conduct  us  to  NabtHs,  as  his  alliance  with  the  Pasha  woold  ban 
allowed  him  to  do  without  any  risk.  To  this  arrangemoat,  however, 
we  demurred,  and  tuld  Gbud^iph^  that  he  coold  baidly  expoet  as  i* 
trust  onrselvea  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  robbed  u  the 
minute  before,  had  he  not  been  with  us.  The  poor  old  nun  said  a* 
a  word  more,  bat  pot  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  walked  delibMatdjr 
into  the  lion's  mouth,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  engagement )  I  have  no* 
DO  doubt  that,  had  we  acceded  to  hia  request^  the  robber^luef  wonU 
have  faithfully  performed  his  engagement. 

As  we  proceeded  throngh  the  Gfaor  we  met  two  more  moaateJ 
Sheikhs,  each  with  a  single  attendant,  who  exchanged  a  fisw  wordt 
with  our  Sheikh,  and  then  allowed  us  to  go  on  our  way.  TbcM 
incidents,  which  showed  how  narrowly  all  parts  of  this  raat  plain  sie 
muebed  by  the  eagle-eyed  Bedawln,  and  bow  jealondy  tb^  guard 
their  territorial  rights,  made  us  congratulate  ourselvea  that  we  bad 
Annly  resisted  Ghudeiph^'s  propoaition  to  leave  us  at  the  Jordan; 
for  it  would  I>e  impossible  to  pass  through  any  part  of  this  npot 
without  the  certainty  of  being  robbed.  In  both  cases  onr  Beai 
Sckhar  chief  had  to  pay  a  toll  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  piastres  for  oar 
passage  through  these  tribes.  We  found  the  plain  inlenselj  hot,  and 
there  was  not  a  shrub  or  particle  of  v^etation  to  relieve  the  eye. 
We  had  started  without  break&st,  and  were  suffering  mncfa  from 
hunger  and  Uiirsl.    At  ten  minutes  to  ten  we  met  ttiw  stray  eaaids 
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rannii^  over  the  conntrT-,  belongiag  to  ui  eDCKmpm«nt  of  tha  B«Di 
Sakbar  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  Puha's  troops  od  the  pre- 
ceding daTi^nd  ibasdoned  bytbe  Anbs.  Our  pour  Sheikh  endeavoured 
to  drive  them  back  in  the  direction  of  bis  peopI&  At  ten  minntes 
part  deren,  ro  our  great  rt-lii-r,  we  emerged  from  the  plain  through 
Wadj  el-Knahnej,  up  the  riglil  aide  of  which  we  mounted  to  an  e1e> 
vUed  phin,  which  we  reached  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  and  fonnd 
It  covered  with  com,  on  which  the  reapers  were  hard  at  work.  At 
ten  nuautes  to  one  we  descended  into  a  amall  plain,  which  we  crossed, 
and  then  monnted  again  to  a  high  tool,  on  which  stunds  the  village  of 
Teaxar^,  rarronnded  with  olive-trees,  which  we  reached  at  a  quarter 
past  one,'having  been  in  the  saddle  eight  hoars  (with  die  ezcepti<Hi  of 
oar  bathe)  fatting,  under  the  exceaaive  heat  We  were  actually 
iraiilie  for  water,  and  it  went  hard  with  a  poor  lad  who  had  the  cruel^ 
to  aak  for  baJcMth  before  be  would  give  us  drink.  We  sat  down 
nader  the  olives  outside  the  village,  thoroughly  exbauiled,  but  were 
told  we  coold  be  sopj^ed  with  nothing  until  the  Sheikh  of  (be  village 
arrived.  H«  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  we  found  him  to  be 
a  \-ef7  re^ieciable  good  sort  of  man,  capable  of  giving  sensible 
anawerB  to  the  questions  with  which,  as  soon  as  the  cravings  of  nature 
wero  aatiafied,  we  plied  him,  as  usual,  touching  ancient  utes  in  the 
n^ghboarhood.  We  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  in  this  villsge 
we  had  ivcoverad  the  name  and  the  site  of  the  rojal  city  of  Tirzah, 
where  Jooboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  cstabliebed  the  seat  of  his  govetn- 
ment  (1  Kings  xiv.  17),  and  which  continoed  to  be  the  residence  of  bis 
sooeeaaoTB  (1  Kings  xv.  21,  xvi.  6,  8,  9,  15,  23),  until  Omri  transferred 
hia  ooart  to  Samaria.  The  Sheikh  told  us  of  Tobiz,  which  we  should 
p«M  QD  oar  road,  which  we  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with 
Tliebes,  also  celebrated  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel,  under  the 
Jndgea,  where  the  fragment  of  a  millstone  from  the  hand  of  a  woman 
bntke  tbe  sknll  of  Abimeleeh,  the  son  of  Gideon  (Judges  ix.  50 — 55). 
He  mentioned  also  as  ancient  sites  Ytrza,  on  the  left  of  onr  road  to 
NaU&s ;  Dot&n,  fonr  hoars  distant  from  this  place,  on  tbe  left  of  tlio 
road  from  Jeuin  to  Nablfis,  one  hour  and  a  half  from  the  former — the 
Dolhan,  no  doubt,  sometime  gBrrisoned  by  the  angelic  protectors  <tf 
Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  1.3),  mentioned  also  as  Dothaim,  in  the  history  (^ 
Jadith.  aa  lying  near  to  Bethulia  (Judith  iv.  G\  perhaps  identical  with 
that  mwe  ancient  patriarchal  Dothan,  where  Joseph  found  hia 
brethren,  and  was  by  them  sold  to  the  Midianites  (Geo.  xxxvii.  17) ; 
and  Khnbr  el-TehAdi  (tbe  Jew's  tomb),  three  hours  distant,  in  ruins. 
He  pointed  out  to  us  Bedk,  towards  the  north,  in  sight,  above  this 
village,  which  we  identified  at  once  with  the  Beaek  where  Saul 
mustered  the  children  of  Israel  for  the  relief  of  Jabesh  Gilead  (1  Sam. 
xi.  8),  no^  probably,  identical  with  tbe  old  Cenaanitish  city  that 
gave  its  name  to  Adonibezek,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges  ii.  6)  ;  but  certainly  that  described  by 
Eosebius  as  lying  between  Scythopolis  and  Sichem,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  latter,  which  was  our  destination  to-night.  He  told  us  also 
of  Silim.  near  Nablfis,  still  inhabited,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
HO.  CXXXTI.  H  H 
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water,  which  we  had  already  identified  with  the  Salim  of  St  Juka 
(iii.  23}.  He  knew  also  of  Amim  {Maan,  St.  John  iii.  23),o[w)ucb 
we  had  already  heard,  but  said  it  waa  not  near  SAlim.  Then  ueoa 
Christians  at  Teazareh. 

Leaving  this  Tillage  at  four  o'clock,  we  passed  a  mass  of  maioiirj, 
which  looked  like  ancient  work,  the  only  trace  of  ruins  we  diMcrered, 
being  too  mucii  fatigued  to  explore  the  place  thoroughly.  CroKiBi 
over  a  low  ridge,  we  came  in  sight  of  Tob&a  (Thebec),  pleasaatlj  tiii- 
ated  on  a  ateep  hill,  with  a  wide  and  jrnitful  pUin  on  the  noitk, 
through  which  ran  a  fine  broad  road,  following  the  line  of  tbc  uU 
Roman  road  between  Scythopolis  and  Nabl&s.  The  oliTe-yardi  teemed 
to  be  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  the  place  had  an  apfMsr- 
ance  of  greater  and  more  sobstanlial  prosperity  than  is  ounnoolf 
aeen  in  the  villages  of  Palestine.  We  passed  the  village  on  nor  tiihi 
at  ten  minutea  past  five,  hut  did  not  enter  iL  It  contains  a  popaUtioi 
of  about  a  thousand,  of  whom  there  are  aboDt  ten  Christian  familiei 
Soon  after  passing  this,  we  followed  for  half  an  hour  an  M  road  o{ 
great  width,  cut  in  the  rock,  along  the  side  of  a  steep  wad;  (Fsmb]^ 
and  at  a  quarter  to  six  came  by  a  ateep  descent  to  the  side  of  a  waio 
course,  fringed  with  oleanders,  which  we  skirted  on  oar  lefi,  wd 
presently  passing  beneath  an  old  tower  on  our  right,  came  at  bi 
o'clock  to  a  flour-mill  of  very  primitive  construction,  driven  b;  tbii 
stresm.  Half  an  hour  beyond  this,  our  general  direction  being  still 
south,  we  came  in  sight  of  a.  wide  valley,  running  down  to  the  Gbot, 
for  which  we  had  two  names  given  us,  Wady  Kaaeau  and  Wi^F 
Messahftd,  a  name  which  our  Sheikh  pronounced  not  without  mM 
reasonable  alarm ;  for  there,  sure  enough,  wasa  division  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  troops  encamped,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Pasha's  anny,  which 
luy  to-night  at  Nabl<k.  We  had  a  fine  view  &om  the  high  grooiid 
which  we  here  traversed,  oommondiog  the  country  beyond  Jorduii 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  our  path  sow  lay  for  some  distanoe  anoig 
the  hills  to  tlie  west  of  the  vsUey,  firom  whence  we  witnessed  s^ 
rioua  snnset  at  seven  o'clock.  In  twenty  minutes  more,  baviog  d» 
Bcended  into  Wady  Betli&n,  we  passed  some  large  ruins^  withoohunni, 
tte.  on  OUT  right,  to  which  a  miller,  whom  we  found  near  the  uK. 
gave  the  name  of  Farephe,  and  described  as  a  large  Christiaa  Ion. 
I  never  saw  anything  more  picturesque  than  his  water-flull,  «itk 
a  copious  stream  of  water  gushing  out  of  a  sylvan  acreen,  and  par* 
suing  its  way  down  the  wady  in  the  midst  of  cdeander  Uosmsu 
Whether  it  was  contrived  by  nature  or  by  art,  or  a  combinalioD  «f 
the  two,  I  could  not  discover  ;  but  certainly,  if  the  miller  had  fj 
hand  in  it,  he  would  have  made  his  fortune  as  a  landscape-ganleDn 
in  England. 

From  this  point  our  road  lay  up  a  deep  and  rocky  pM^  nearly  is 
the  dark,  for  the  young  moon  scarcely  illominated  onr  ringed  path 
It  served,  however,  to  throw  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  ravine  into  sU 
manner  of  fantaiitJc  forms,  and  to  invest  the  cragt  with  the  eharadtf 
of  a  gigantic  castle,  wiUi  massive  lowers,  rampart^  and  baitioni, 
girt  by  n  finsa  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  thtongh  which  wc  rode,  fnxs 
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half  past  scTeD  (o  ten  minutes  past  eight,  when  we  left  the  Tallej,  bat 
Mill  passed  through  verjr  wild  scenery,  skirting  the  eastern  fnse  of 
Bfoant  EbaL  It  was  forty-five  niinutJs  past  eight  when  we  reached 
the  Tkllej  of  Nablft^,  and  Afly  minutes  past  nine  when  we  entered  the 
citT,  passing  through  the  encampment  of  the  Paslia'e  troops,  just  out- 
ride the  walls.  In  the  gate  we  saw  a  group  of  officers  and  civilians; 
and  as  we  rode  up  the  first  street  of  the  city,  gome  soldiers  made  a 
dash  at  the  Slieikh's  nephew,  and  attempted  to  drag  him  from  his 
horse.  Our  escort  had  been  recognised  in  the  gate  as  belonging  to 
the  Heni  Sakhar,  and  tlie  soldiers  could  not  be  blamed  fur  trying  to 
pf^t  possession  of  their  persons.  Our  duty  rbs  very  diiferent.  Having 
driven  off  the  assailants  from  their  prey,  by  an  application  of  the  (orituA, 
mir  next  care  was  to  recover  our  Sheikh,  who,  at  the  first  alarm  from 
hts  nephew,  had  dashed  off  like  an  arrow,  and  disappeared  in  the  dark 
and  narrow  streets.  We  had  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  silent  town 
in  order  to  recall  him,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  house  of  our  friend 
Aha  Shollabi,  the  old  Samaritan,  at  whose  house  we  had  promised  to 
ludge  when  ve  returned  to  Nablfls.  He  was  at  home,  hut  could 
not  receive  us;  for  as  it  was  now  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  all  his  tribe 
were  ^rorshipping  on  Gerizim,  and  this  great  Sabbath  must  not  be 
profaned.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  for  we  must  needs  ven- 
ture out  into  the  streets  again,  at  imminent  peril  to  our  faithful  Arabs, 
who  bad  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  were  pitifut  objects  of  terror, 
rknlking  away  into  holes  and  comers,  and  imploring  us  not  to  give 
tbem  up  to  tlie  soldier?,  which  ne  certainly  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing.  We  had  to  go  through  great  part  of  the  city  from 
the  house  of  Abu  Shullabi  to  that  of  Angelina,  to  whom  we  had  resolved 
to  apply  in  our  emergency,  but  could  not,  of  coarse,  accept  her  hospi* 
tality  nntil  we  had  informed  her  fully  of  the  critical  posture  of  our 
aSairs.  I  »halt  not  readily  for^t  the  generous  answer  of  that  noble- 
hearted  Christian  lady,  when  she  hod  leamt  the  peril  in  which  we  had 
placed  oor  unfortunate  Arabs,  and  our  iixed  determination  to  protect 
ihem  at  all  hazards.  "  Gome  in,  gentlemen,"  said  this  Christian  Judith  ; 
"my  house  is  a  caatle  !" 

We  had  now  been  travelling  seventeen  hours,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  terrace  of  the  house,  than  I  sank  down  on  the  pavement, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  I  bad  not  slept  long,  when  I  was  awakened  with 
the  intelligence  that  a  colonel  and  three  soldiers  had  come  from  the 
Mntsetlim,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  our  Sheikh  and  his  nephew. 
We  immediately  held  a  consultation,  and  resolved  at  once  to  insist 
upon  sharing  the  fate  of  our  Arabs,  whatever  that  nas  to  be.     It  was, 

liowever,  determined  that  R should  accompany  the  colonel  to  the 

Hotsetlim,  while  I  remained  with  the  Arabs,  who  were  embracing  our 
knees,  and  fawning  upon  as  in  most  abject  terror,  imploring  us  not  to 

leave  them.     After  an  anxious  half-honr,  £ returned,  and  set  us 

completely  at  rest.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  yet  he  had  found  the 
Mutsellim  in  full  divan,  giving  his  last  instructions  to  the  officers,  who 
were  to  march  at  daybreak  for  the  Ghor.  My  friend  had  no  sooner 
entered,  than  the  governor  recognised  bim  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
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rose  to  meet  him,  placed  him  in  the  seat  of  faononr  it  bis  m6e,  ind  imid 
the  cuBtomary  civilitiea  of  pipes  and  coffee,  declAred  himself  entirdy 
ntbisdisposal,  and  aaked  what  he  could  do  to  serve  him.  Our  tale  «ii 
BOOH  told,  and  the  Mutjellim  acted  tike  a  perfect  gentleman,  aa  he  bm. 
He  at  once  declared,  that  ob  the  AratM  had  come  to  NabUka  io  oar 
service,  and  under  our  protection,  he  should  not  think  of  molesting 
them,  though  epeciallj'  aniEioua  to  get  them  into  his  handi :  so  fir 
from  this,  he  would  give  them  a  safe-cond&ct  back  to  their  tents,  sod 
send  a  trustworthy  officer  with  them  to-morrow,  to  prerent  tlicn 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  aoldiars,  who  were  to  march  befoit 

Most  grateful  were  our  poor  Arabe  for  thia  intelligence,  and  now  tl 
last  we  could  Bleep  in  peace,  although  we  should  Rnd  oo  wakii^  thtt 
our  apprehensions  for  the  safctj  of  the  trust  j  pair  were  not  ^et  eatiiTlj 
removed.  If,  last  night,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  within  a  fei 
miles  of  their  own  tents,  we  had  found  reason  to  admire  their  Adsiitf, 
how  much  had  the  experience  of  this  day  served  to  prove  that  tbess 
children  of  the  desert  remain  true  to  the  traditions  of  ibeir  ftllien, 
recorded  by  the  father  of  history,  more  than  two  thousand  three  handred 
years  ago,  and  that  without  the  solemn  sanctions  which  then  g»n 
weight  to  their  ti'ealies,  and  under  an  entirely  new  form  of  rdi^ioat 
belief,  they  yet  ruverence  treaties  more  than  any  men  :  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  annals  of  all  their  tribes  would  show  a  more  noble  hIT- 
aacrificing  regard  for  their  plighted  word,  than  that  exhibdted  by  old 
Ghudeiph^  towards  two  strangers,  when  enUrdy  at  his  mercj,  and 
utterly  powerless  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  demands. 


Xlttiftfns  anil  Kotfcn. 

A  Charge  to  the  CUrgy  and  Churekvmrderu  of  the  Dioeae  o/Salitt«ry. 

at  hit  Triennial  Vititaiion  in  Angutt,  1858.     By  Walter  Kkm. 

Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury  :  Brown  dt  Co.    London  :  Biviif- 

tons.  Oxford :  Parker.  1858. 
Wb  learn  from  thia  Charge,  what  St.  James  means  by  the  words 
"meeknesa  of  wisdom."  We  pray  God  that  He  will  long  spare  ll» 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  life,  and  make  him  useful  to  the  Churcb.  If 
ours  nere  not  a  missionary  Journal,  we  should  not  know  whence  to 
quote,  but  the  objectB  of  this  publication  limit  ns  to  the  followiag 
extract.     We  commend  the  Charge  itself  to  our  readers. 

"  The  cUinw  of  UiB  miitlonai?  work  of  the  Chorfih  hava  btbt  puinMM  '^ 
own  veij  special  power  over  the  beuii  of  the  Pastor  and  his  flock ;  ba(  tbii  T>^ 
haa  latelT  been,  ftlmoit  beyond  all  preeedent,  liit«DiiGed.  If  we  cumot  bear  "< 
voice  of  Jhui  Bpeskiog  to  our  Inmoit  iouIh  on  befasif  of  onr  emlgTvnts,  m  He  po- 
mlte  tbem  to  ipread  tbemaeWes  all  over  th«  world,  and  to  contribute  bj  their  pit*- 
peritj  to  the  wealth  and  glory  of  Engluid,  we  cannot  be  lo  deaf  aiaottobMrUi 
voice,  whilit,  u  we  look  at  Delhi,  Cawnpoie,  and  Lnckaow,  He  fint  lowhei  Mr 
eara  with  the  blood  of  thoee  who  are  onrbrolben  and  ililen  in  Uin,  whethei  W 
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Stllvw-taaatrjmmi  ta  iwtira  Chriitluu,  and  thn,  hRTiag:  u  giTsn  hearing  U>  Mr 
tut.  Us  ipnki  to  OR,  H  onr  God  and  SaTionr,  In  words  both  of  t«buke  and  laeMjr. 
I  Bj  of  rAute,  becanw  He  U  (elling  m  ih«t  w«  an  '  guilty  Mne«niiiig  oar 
%lhTTii '  thai  Ha  made  oa  'keepaia'  of  tha  baalk^,  and  that  throaEh  odt 
si^tliftdiM«i  ta  hii  eharge,  muij  i^  onr  fatethMS  have  pnisbad  at  their  band*  i 
■nd  I  ^  at  mrtg,  htca-aat  He  tcatifiea  that  He  haa  now  openad  the  door  of  hope 
u  the  heathen ;  mod  that,  if  wa  would  itill  eigoj  the  faleaalugs  of  hli  kingdom,  we 
auil  Uj  to  bring  the  heathen  inM  our  and  hii  inheritance.  I  tnul,  m;  b«Io*ed 
bnthtm,  that  we  ahall  alt  giTe  heed  to  Bach  a  nbake,  and  do  ear  ntmoat  to  obej 
<m  Lord'a  mait  mareifDl  bidding,  and  that  jod  will  keep  the  detiila  of  this  work 
g(  (he  Oliudi  eonrtuitly  before  the  minda  of  joar  people,  and  to,  to  their  own 
sit\i  well-doing,  aeenn  for  it  the  npport  of  their  alnu  and  piajett.  He  who  ha« 
naind  be  Book  of  Ood'a  providenee  and  decroM  leemi  to  hare  opened  one  of  Ita 
lait,  and  to  have  amuNnwad  hii  work  with  hia  angel'i  trnmpati  It  ie  a  gloriooi 
Mum  (brMving  the  aeed«(  Ood'a  Word  in  thoaeraat  nncalUvated  landaof  India; 
nd  if  we  in  laitn  throw  ennelTe*  heartilj  into  the  woik,  and  with  like  faith  nee 
Gcdi  ofdinancoa  aa  Initnimenle,  might;  through  God,  and  inatead  of  waiting  oar 
n^iei  in  tiTing  to  atereotTpe  IndiTidoal  (^Inioni,  endeaToiir  to  gi*e  to  the 
boiiiui  what  we  oniaelvaa  hare,  the  doctrine  and  fellowahlp  of  the  Apoatlei,  I  am 
boM  lo  hope  that  we  may  win  manj  dominioni  for  odt  Lora.  1  lay  the  mote  itreM 
u  mi  Ulhfalneaa  to  oar  Chnreh,  beeanae  the  one  diecatiragliig  drcnmitanoe  ooU' 
vOti  with  thia  opanlng  of  Qod'i  piOTidenee  )«,  that  the  heathen  will  be  broDgbt 
inu)  contact  not  ODi  J  with  the  one  Chnreh  of  Qod,  bat  with  Uie  conntlesi  diviilDiii 
kA  intnileaimal  elaimi  of  rival  aeela.  Mow  than,  more  than  erer,  ihonld  we  wek 
10  dnv  into  onr  lonU  the  fall  maaning  of  the  prayer  of  oar  Lord  and  Master  for 
ill  Tbo  beUere  in  Him  thmogb  the  word  of  hii  Apoetles,  '  That  they  all  may  be 
«it,uibeD,]^^er,art  inmeand  I  in  thee,  that  thejalaamay  be  one  inna,  lluU 
■t<  MrU  mag  bttitvt  that  thoo  beat  lent  me.' 

!  should  alio  meutioB  that  I  bare  receiTed  a  letter  from  hia  Qraoe  the  Areh> 
biikop  (^  this  prorinee,  telling  me  that  tfae  want  at  the  preaent  moment  is  u  mach 
of  Ikbooren  in  the  Tlneyardai  of  means  of  paying  them,  when  hired,  theirneeesiary 
■igta.  And  this  being  ao,  it  gladdau  mj  heart  the  more  to  inform  yon  that 
WMciationa  are  being  fonnod  in  different  parta  of  the  kingdom  to  fonnd  HlMionary 
Siodailihipa,  and  t^t  the  sabject  of  edueaUug  bays  whoee  hearts  leem  to  be 
dun  bj  Um  Holy  ^irit  to  this  high  calling  U  now  ocoapying  the  attention  of 


Vit  An^a-Indvai  Magaane,     A  Soldier'i  Friend  and  Home  Companimt. 
No.  I.     Maj,  1858.     Simla. 

^E  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  new  periodical.  We  tranefer 
from  it  "  A.  Gtimpn  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  being  an  extract  from 
1  ktter  from  one  of  hia  old  asaiatsnls  to  another,  on  hearing  of  his 
imh." 

"Since  I  lait  wrote  toyon,  what  aloMhaveweioilained  in  onr  erer  dear  friend 
KrHouy  I    There  aeem  doabtaln  the  Delhi  camp  about  it;  bat  Lord  Canning'a 

IcUiT  to nentioni  that  Qeneral  Ncdll  receiTed  the  news  In  a  letter  ttmn 

liiK^now,  ao  I  eonelode  It  is  qnite  tme.  It  wonld  be  too  MlGih  to  wtah  It  other- 
■w;  for  what  a  h^tpy  ehu^  for  him,  after  hii  loDir  battle  of  life— his  reatleia 
•Uih  fcr  the  banefli  of  others,  the  State,  the  arm;,  the  natiTe  princes,  the  native 
fnple,  the  priaonen  in  jail,  Uie  children  of  tfae  English  loldiers,  and  all  that  were 
poor,  iDd  all  tiwt  were  down, — to  doM  hii  Sashing  eyes  for  the  last  time  on 
>  iccDe  itf  honourable  straggle  for  his  country,  and  open  Uiem  again  where  there  is 
^  mon  ertl  to  reiiit,  no  wrong,  all  right,  and  peace,  and  rest,  snd  patient  waiting, 
■iA  ill  eho  hSTc  gone  before,  UU  earth'a  trial  comes  to  an  end,  and  a  perfect 
hcsm  higliK  It  must  be  tbe  only  real  bap^neaa  he  erer  has  felt,  poor  Mlow ; 
»i««eaaUaat  wish  to  bring  him  back  to  the  dost  aodn^ie  and  misoooitrao- 
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lion  of  eTm  ut  great  and  good  a  iBbour  u  ths  Tearguintion  of  «■>  innj  ttf 
eapin  la  Indii.  Fine,  brave  old  felloir,  he  has  fought  bU  fi^t  ud  «m  Ui 
Tiotoij ;  wkd  now  l«t  hjm  U;  Ub  annoar  dovn  and  rest ! 

Yoa  cAonot  think  That  a  comfort  I  fibd  in  ttn  nemMy  of  tlio  eight  da^.l 

■pent  with  him  in  April  lut.    SsTen  jean  ago  hia  drar  nater  L ,  b  Bi^luid 

(who  is  exactlj  liks  him),  asked  ms  in  her  ahmpt  way, '  whether  I  Iboo^l  Iwt 
brother  Heniy  wu  merelj  a  philanthropist,  or  reallj  a  duiatiaiil'— 


modi  hurt  and  offimded  at  the  question.  Sot  the  wu  quite  right  to  ask,  and  w 
haTB  it  mnoh  at  heart;  and  in  this  last  visit,  her  qneilioD  (donbtlaM,  her  pnni) 
had  been  very  plainly  answered.    In  the  daya  iriten^yoa  and  I  flrat  kaaw  H.  H.  L 


he  wsB  heart  and  sonl  a  philanthropist;  he  oonld  not  be  anjUilng  eJae;  tat  1 
beliere  trnl;  that  he  waa  much  more,  and  had  the  love  of  Ood  as  a  motin  for  Uie 
love  of  bis  neighbour.  All  good  and  ncred  things  were  precious  to  him,  and  hi 
waa  emphatically  a  good  man,  infloenoing  all  aronnd  him  for  good  also.  Bet  kow 
mneb  of  (ho  man  there  wai  left  in  bim  i  How  unsabdaed  be  was  1  How  his  fnst 
porpoM*,  and  fiery  will,  and  generooa  inpulsee,  and  itrong  paaaiona  raged  in  bin ; 
making  bim  the  fine  genuine  oharaeter  he  wan,  the  like  of  whidi  we  never  ■■ : 
and  which  gathered  anch  blame  from  wretched  creatures  as  &r  below  the  am  •( 
human  nature  m  be  waa  above  it  I  He  had  not  been  teraper*d  yet,  is  It  vu 
meant  be  should  be.  And  jnst  see  bow  it  all  came  abooL  He  was  remored  fto* 
the  Pnigab,  which  waa  bis  public  life's  stage,  and  he  waa  equal  to  the  thai.    Bk 

last  act  at  Lahore  was  to  kneel  down  with  his  dear  wife  and  pr^  for .    W< 

who  know  all  that  they  felt must  see  in  that  aetioa  one  of  the  Inliitd 

lovelint  piclures  that  our  life  haa  ever  known.  Nothing  bnt  Christian  ftriiif 
could  have  giiea  them  the  victory  of  that  prayer.  What  a  sweet  cradur*  6e 
was  I  In  eieknees  and  sorrow  sh«  had  discipboed  benelf  more  than  he  bad ;  ud 
M  they  walked  along  Ukeir  entirely  happy  way  together,  sbe  went  bsfen,  ai  il 
were,  and  carried  the  lamp.     So  she  arrived  fint  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  lad 

dear  h«)urtbrokeii  L waa  left  alone.    All  of  trial  must  have  been  coniienlnud 

to  bim  in  that  one  itioke— he  loved  faer  so  tlioraoghty.  But  again,  and  for  cb 
last  time,  he  had  th«  neeeaaary  etrength  given  him,  and  his  cfaaneter  cmie  ilovlj 
out  ef  that  8re,  refined  and  sweet  to  a  degree  we  nevw  «w  In  him  beftwe.   Idew 

wiah  yoa  bad  been  with  me,  and  dear ,  and  indeed  all  our  old  dude  «*• 

loved  him  ao; — 1«  see  him  as  I  saw  him  at  Lucknow.  Grief  had  made  biogicy 
and  worn;  but  it  became  him  like  the  seaia  of  a  battie.  He  looked  like  ww 
good  old  knight  in  stoiy.  Btit  the  great  change  waa  on  Ida  spirit.  He  bad  Aat 
wltb  the  world,  except  working  for  it  white  his  strength  tasted  ;  and  he  had  toot 
to  that  calm  peaceTal  eitim&le  of  time  and  eterrtity— of  himaelf  and  the  judgnHOt 
— which  could  only  come  of  wsnting  and  finding  Christ  Even-  night  ■•  we  val 
to  bed  he  would  read  a  cbapler  <n  the  Kew  Testament  {out  of  the  Bible  she  IliA 
under  her  pillow  when  she  died),  and  then  we  knelt  down  by  bii  bed,  and  he 
pn^ed  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  dwelling  chiefly  o&  hia  ralianee  on  Cbrid^ 
atooement,  to  which  be  wished  to  bring  all  tt^t  he  had  done  amiaB  that  day,  h  ■> 
to  have  nothing  left  agaiiut  him  and  be  al««y*  raady;  and  aafcfaig  alwiji  br 
grace  b>  subdue  aJt  Doeharitableneu,  and  to  forgive  others  aa  he  hoped  to  bs  fi<- 
given  himself.  The  sobmisrion,  humility,  and  charity  of  these  praters  veie  qmU 
aflteting!  and  I  cannot  say  how  grateful  1  feel  to  have  been  led,  as  it  tnrc  ij 
acddcnt,  to  we  our  dear  chief  in  thesa  laat  and  brighter  imj*  at  bis  bilgkt  sad 
good  career.  For  the  same  reason  I  tell  it  jon  all,  and  have  told  it  lo  B — , 
becaase  it  completes  that  picture  and  memor;  of  our  lost  friend  which  nil  ok 
make  him  our  example.  Ob,  no  I  ws  had  Iwtter  not  widk  tlu  newi  nntrn^  hoi 
try  and  follow  afUr  him  I"  ....  . 


We  h»«  received  fTOm  Mesara.  Longman,  Mat^arH  Perand;  tbe 
lost  Tolume  pabliehed  in  their  new  edition  of  the  l^Iea  hy  the  Author 
of  "  Amy  Herbert."  This  book  was  written,  hb  the  authoreu  itttei 
in  the  Preface,  "  with  tbe  view  not  of  entering  into  the  Boai^  bm- 
tfoverey,  but  of  ntting  before  young  persons  the  difficDltj  i^  eeppoS 
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in  such  ■  eoDtroTenj,  uid  the  danger  of  Bllowing  oar  offeciions  to  be 
engnssed  by  persona,  who,  however  excellent  ia  other  respects,  are 
likelj  to  lead  us  into  erron  of  ftilh." 

We  hare  received  from. Mr.  Masters,  the  First  Scries  of  Roia't 
Stmmar  Wanderwgi,  reprinted  (with  additions)  from  tbe  "Church- 
mis'ii  Companion."  It  treaUchiefi)' of  tbe  I^e  District  in  the  North 
of  EogUnd. 


Solonfal,  :ffi)nfgn,  anlr  f^m  Mthn. 


The  Feut  of  St  Michael,  September  29th,  is  appointed  for  the 
nnKcrstion  of  two  new  Biabops  for  New  Zealand.  The  Tenerable 
Cliule*  John  Abraham,  Archdeaeon  of  Waitemate,  baa  been  appointed 
Bijbop  of  Wkllinqton  in  the  Northern  latond,  and  the  Bev.  Edmund 
Hohhonse,  Biahop  of  Nxlaoh,  in  the  Middle  Island. 

A  third  Diocese,  TAU&AxeA,  on  the  Eaetero  Coast,  ia  to  be  esta- 
liMed,  of  whieb  the  Venerable  William  Williams,  Arohdeaotm  of 
Wtiipn,  will  be  tbe  first  Bishop.  We  suppose  that  his  c<Hisecration 
viD  tike  place  in  New  Zealand.  We  record  this  progress  with  deep 
ihankfalnesa. 

On  Jaljr  22d,  the  Biahop  of  HuBOM  held  a  Confirmation  in  Grace 
Cborcb,  Brantford,  when  SOO  Mohawks  were  present,  and  60  of  them 
*ere  eonSnned. 

At  the  late  Anoiial  Conrention  of  Wsbtern  New  Tobk,  the  sum 
'if  1,500  dollars  was  voted  to  enable  the  Bishop  (Delancey)  to  take 
1  nitsble  vacation,  and  to  visit  Europe. 

Tbe  eonseeration  of  the  Sev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  as  Aisistent 
Biibop  of  IhEini8Ti.VAi(U,  took  place  at  Chriet  Church,  Philadelphia, 
August  S5.  The  Bishop  of  Wxstbek  New  Yobk  preached  the 
SenMon. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  the  Clergy 
ud  Laiij  of  Natal  have  been  pnblidted.  We  regret  that  we  oan  do 
'>o  DuH-e  at  present  than  chronicle  this  step  in  the  Synodal  movanenb 
The  Idth  rnle  is,  "That  the  members  of  tbe  Conference  shall  give* 
"wr  o[HDioa  in  two  bodies,  via.  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity."  Tbe 
QieBibers  are  required  to  make  the  following  declaration  :  "  I  declare 
lojself  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  We 
fev  that  this  will  not  secuire  evea  that  they  who  make  it  have  been 
taptiied. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  M.  Belts,  will 
ibwtly  be  printed  at  St.  Augustine's  Collie,  Canterbury,  at  tbe 
nfKtt  of  Mr.  fi.'ft  parishioners  at  Goulburn,  New  South  Wales. 
A  abort  memoir  will  be  prefixed.  Mr.  Belts  was  drowned  in  crossing 
■  strein]  near  Goulburn,  July  28,  1867 ;  and  mention  of  bim  will  be 
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found  in  onr  last  Volame,  p.  436  (November),  kod  in  the  Juwf 
If  umber  of  the  current  Volume,  p.  34. 

The  SeeretsrieB  of  the  Cawnpore  Memorial  Chnrch  have  annonDced 
that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  ie  about  to  leave  England  for  lui 
Diocese,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  make  personal  inquiries  in  Indii, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  most  eligible  rite  for  the  propoacd 
Church,  so  aa  to  carry  out  tlie  designs  of  the  promoters  with  as  litde 
delay  as  possible. 

SoCtETT  FOB  THE  FSOPAGI-TION  OF  THE    GoSPEL. SfpUmltT  l(^ 

1858. — The  Annual  Report  for  the  current  year  has  been  pnnted, 
and  is  in  course  of  distribution. 

A  meeting  of  the  Standing  Oommittee  was  specially  coaTeoed,  oa 
August  26,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  seDdiag  ■ 
Hisaion  to  the  newly  proclaimed  colony  of  British  Colombia  i  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  Mission  be  established  immediately  in  Britiah 
Columbia,  and  that  the  first  Missionary  or  Hissionaries  be  de^atcbed 
OS  soon  as  possible. 

The  Ber.  J.  Gammage,  curate  of  Newton,  Hyde,  Manchester,  bv 
been  selected  as  the  fint  Missionary.  By  the  liberality  of  her 
Majesly'g  Government,  a  free  passage  baa  been  granted  for  Mr. 
Grammage  and  his  wife  oo  board  the  l%amet  C»^,  which  is  to  ssil 
from  Iiondon  on  the  I5th  inst.,  with  troops  for  the  new  colony. 

Mr.  Gammage's  mtsnoo  is  to  the  gold-husters  at  Fraser's  Hirer, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  maialand.  In  the  same  week  the  Sodety  it 
despatching  a  Missionary  to  the  native  Indian  populatioa  of  Yao- 
Gouver's  Island,  the  Rev.  R.  Dowson,  who  has  been  kindly  allowed 
a  passage  on  board  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  ship  which  sails  for 
Ttctoria  about  the  I6th  inst. 

While  the  Society  has  been  induced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  tine 
to  undertake  these  dew  missions,  it  is  right  that  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Society  should  be  informed  that  the  monthly  stateineat 
of  its  receipts  up  to  the  present  time  doee  not  warrant  the  hope  of  aa 
increased  income  this  year.  It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped  that  ao 
exertions  will  be  spared  by  the  Society's  friends  to  prevent  the  pro- 
spective excess  of  expenditure  over  income  which,  withoot  sock 
exertions,  will  ensue. 

Stdret.  — Death  of  Abchdsacom  Cottpee.  — [Entraet  fnm  o 
Private  Letter.) — "  We  are  just  now  lamenting  the  demise  of  the  most ' 
excellent  Archdescon  Cowper.  And  yet  not  so  much  lamentiBg  a) 
r^oidng ;  for  he  died  in  a  good  oli  »ga  and  with  a  hope  foil  of  iai- 
mortali^.  His  hsa  been  a  most  valuable  life;  and  his  death  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  glories  and  the  joys  into  which  he  hu  entered 
nearer  than  usual  to  the  expectant  believers  who  loved  and  revered 
him — and  they  are  many.  How  sweet  to  contemplate  a  CfariatiaB 
departing  to  be  for  ever  with  his  Lord  I  The  Governor  hu  expressed 
publicly  his  wish  that  the  funeral  ahoold  be  a  pnUic  one." 
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SOME  OF  OUR  ISLAND  MISSIONS  IN  THE  EAST.' 

OETLON   AND  I 


Thb  misaionaiy  work  of  the  Clnirch  of  England  is  now  bo  vast, 
that  it  is  becomin?  veaj  difficnlt  to  folloT  its  different  tines  of 
operatioD,  and  atilf  more  to  conliine  into  one  clear  view  the  real 
mogiesB  and  present  results  of  the  labours  of  our  evangelists. 
When  oar  Dioceses  abroad  have  increased  to  thirty-five,  it  is 
aheolntel^  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  maintain  any  real 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  eudeavonr  to  reduce  the  great 
field  of  observation  into  some  manageable  compass ;  and  this  of 
course  not  by  omission  of  any  part  of  it,  bnt  by  seeking  to  gain 
points  of  view  which  shall  command,  so  to  say,  the  general 
oQtUne  and  the  main  characteristics  of  the  whole. 

Bnt  here  we  are  met  by  another  difficulty.  Onr  informatum 
aboDt  the  state  of  onr  Missions,  very  mnch  as  we  have  improved 
ID  thia  respect  of  late  years,  is  still  very  defective ;  and  theiabour 
of  ammging  what  is  really  attainable,  is  mncli  more  than  most 
penons  will  undertake.  This  arises  mainly  from  two  circmn- 
atances,  of  which  the  fint  ia  as  much  a  matter  of  satisfaction  aa 
the  last  seems  to  call  for  sincere  regret.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
very  desire,  now  so  widely  spread,  ofgaining  early  tidings  of  our 
Missions  has  led  to  the  pnblicatioQ  of  numerous  extracts  from 
letters  and  reports,  which  supply  of  necessity  very  disjointed  and 
fragmentan-  mformation ;  on  the  other,  partly  from  a  honest 
reluctance  it  may  be  to  give  premature  and  incomplete,  and  so 
far  snsatisftctory  statements,  partly,  we  fear,  on  less  sufficient 
grounds,  many  of  onr  distant  Hi ssionaries  leave  us  (and  some 
year  after  year]  almost  wholly  in  the  dark,  not  about  their 
prospects  only,  but  about  the  results  of  the  past 
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We  do  not  intend  to  enter  moie  at  length  upon  this  Baljact ; 
and  we  have  so  far  alladed  to  it,  chiefly  in  otdei  to  explain  the 
pnrpoBe  of  tlie  present  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sccoont  fof 
eotne  of  its  deficiencies  and  possible  errors. 

Only  let  ns  remember  that  we  are  really  arrived  at  a  yerj 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  onr  Missions.  We  who  ue 
at  home  have  a  very  great  work  to  do,  no  less  than  to  try  to 
enlighten  the  mind  of  the  Church  npon  this  her  most  glonoiu, 
hut  moat  anxions  and  difficult  duty,  and  under  God's  help  to 
qaicken  her  zeftl  to  discharge  it.  Chi  the  other  hand,  onr  Bishop* 
and  Clergy  ahroad,  we  hope,  will  remember  that  it  is  a  real  and 
a  very  important  part  of  Uieir  work,  to  place  as  clearly  u 
poasible  before  the  Church  at  home  the  exact  state  of  theii 
laboiirs,  whether  they  seem  to  be  in  vain,  or  whether  they 
seem  to  prosper.  We  have  the  highest  authority  snrely  fm 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Apostle  "  rehearsing  before  the  Chordi 
all  that  God  has  done  with  them."  *  St.  Paul  we  know 
"ieclaxei particularly,  i^T^eiTO  xaff'  &  tKatrrav,  what  things  God 
had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  hia  miuistry." '  Some  of ' 
our  most  excellent  and  most  hardworking  Bishops  hav«  admi- 
rably fulfilled  this  task  &om  time  to  time.  It  is  one  addititmal 
advantage  to  the  Church  in  their  office,  that  they  are  bonnd 
really  to  oversee  the  labours  of  their  Clergy,  that  they  can  from 
their  position  and  knowledge  duly  estimate  that  whole  reanlt  of 
which  others  see  but  the  separate  parts ;  and  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive for  them  a  more  nsefol,  or  indeed  a  more  appropriate 
function  out  of  the  many  which  it  most  be  thur  burden  as  well 
as  their  honour  to  diacharge,  than  to  instruct  their  Mother-CSranrh, 
how  "  God  opens  the  door  of  laith  to  the  Grentiles,"  and  how  the 
"  ignorant  worship  "  of  the  Brahmin  or  the  Buddhist,  or  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Mahometan,  may  be  won  over  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  the  Lord  Jeeua  Christ."  * 

This  Journal  has,  &om  time  to  time,  attempted  to  give  snch  a 
oomprehenaive  view  of  the  state  of  |Mrticalar  Dioceees  of  the 
Church  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  England  as  we  are 
DOW  recommending ;  and  we  hope  it  mav  be  in  oar  power,  with 
the  help  which  w«  thus  solicit,  to  do  tnis  for  the  mture  more 
fieqtiently  and  more  folly. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that  Ceylon  and  MaoritiaB,  the 
first  especially,  present  peculiarly  strong  claims  ap<Ht  oox  most 


■  We  budlj  Me  whit  go/A  and  InulllKeat  progw  m  ou  ukk«  ia  Bnght-^ 
towtrdi  the  ti'^nitif  «f  HiMianvie*  for  IndU,  till  va  liara  trtMS  coMptual 
ftuthority  nwh  in  inught  IdU)  Uie  pnMnt  sUta  of  the  CMta  qmAIoa  tar  tHtuic*. 
Mid*gi)uarHohuiuiiedui!«ni  u  we  lMd,c;g.Bow  lome  yvm  iso.aboat  tlieiBoni 
and  wcial  condiUoa  tf  Vtt  Tinnardlj  Shaun  ttvoi  Dr.  OridwdL 
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sctiTe  S]rmpath^,  and  that  they  liold  out  pecoliarlj  fevonnblfl 
opportunities  for  a  great  and  moet  influential  Mission  work.  £ven 
merely  as  islands  in  that  TaBt  Indian  Ocean,  they  would  alwaya 
hiTC  had  a  singular  attractiTeneas  to  a  people  whoee  destiny  it 
seema,  like  Athena  and  Oarthage  of  old,  to  reprodnce  their  own 
image  in  the  w«8te  places  amid  the  seas,  to  extend  their  imperial 
rale,  as  Thncydides  sa^  on  one  occasion  of  Athens/  very  strik- 
ingly, "upon  the  island  principle,"  and  "becanse  they  are 
masters  of  the  sea,"  and  whose  nobler  Christian  vocation  we  tmst 
it  yet  may  be,  if  we  may  appropriate  hnrably  more  thrilling 
tecanse  sacred  words,  "  to  blossom  and  bad,  and  fill  the  face  of 
the  world  with  fruit"  * 

Bat  these  two  islands  have  not  only  temptations  for  the 
keen  eye  of  ao  adventurous  commerce  or  a  grasping  ambition. 
Pre-eminently  beautiful  as  they  both  are,  and  nch  as  Ceylon 
a  especially  in  the  gifts  of  a  most  bountiful  Providence,  to  a 
Cimstiau  they  have  a  far  deeper  interest,  and  they  inspire  a  more 
yeaming  hope.  Look  at  them  once  again  as  they  lie  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  ajid  Pacific,  Maontius  a  mere  speck  upon 
tie  water,  Ceylon,  as  some  have  called  it  from  its  ahime  and 
position,  with  a  veiv  natural  touch  of  fancy,  "  a  pearl-drop  on 
tlie  hrow  of  the  Indian  continent."  Bee  how  the  first  is  placed 
in  DOT  path,  just  a  resting-place,  rather  let  us  hope  now  a  shrine 
and  shelter  for  the  faith,  between  Africa  and  India,  not  only  a 
slrongbold,  eg  God  grant  it  may  be,  for  His  Church,  but  a  home 
vhere  those  two  he^less  races,  the  negro  and  the  Hindoo,  meet 
li^ther,  as  if  rescued  and  brought  away  from  their  old  bonds 
iniUn  the  shade  of  the  Cross  ;  and  for  the  other,  who  can  refiis^ 
to  see  in  Ceylon  a  point  of  most  momentouis  importance  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  r^erence  to  that  mysterious  Asia,  to 
vbich,  year  after  year,  we  are  called,  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
^J  sDch  remarkable  leadings  of  the  hand  of  God  ? 

True  it  is,  that  that  beautiful  land  has  had  a  sad  and  a  bitter 
experience  of  the  Western  nations,  and,  alas  I  of  the  Christian 
"Mie.  True,  that  now  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  Ceylon  has 
been,  till  comparatively  of  late,  rather  the  spoil  than  the  care  of  men 
Vrefeasing  the  fwth  of  the  Gospel.  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English, 
wl  in  turn  have  had  long  possession  of  "  the  Holy  Land  "  ol  that 
Easlem  world.  What  tnougbte  of  shame  rise  up  at  the  retro- 
^P<%t!  Almoat  every  form,  bo  to  speak,  of  moral  miagovemment 
and  of  perverted  Chriatianit)'  has  been  exhibited  by  the  stranger 
wfore  fiiese  ignorant  worshippers  of  the  unknown  God.  Before 
^  British  mle,  the  island,  it  has  been  said,  "  had  passed 
tMOBgfa  two  eras ;  that  of  artifice  practised  by  the  early  Portu- 
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gnese,  and  ihat  of  coercion  by  the  Datch."  The  fiist  "soon 
rednced  the  whole  of  the  northern  pemnaula  under  the  auUioritf 
of  their  Church.  They  even  divided  it  into  parishes,  each  of 
which  wa3  provided  with  a  chapel  and  a  Bchool,  and  some  with 
magnificent  churches  and  convents.  But  they  seem  to  have  had 
recourse  to  the  same  faulty  system  of  con^iation  which  h« 
stamped  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  Sonth  India  and  South  America 
Missions  of  the  Roman  Church.  Baldieiis,  who  went  to  Jaffna, 
A.D.  1658,  immediately  upon  the  retirement  of  the  Bomish 
priests,  d^ribes  their  chnrches  as  fitted  up  with  st^es  for 
theatrical  representations  of  the  Gospel  history.  And  to  tbia  day 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  the  island  celebrate  their 
worship  with  fireworks  and  tom-toms,  and  in  their  proccssioiis 
drag  decorated  cars  hearing  garlands  and  idols,  difiraring  from 
those  of  the  HindooB  in  name  only."  The  second  ralets  of  the 
island  employed  means  hardly  leas  objectionable  for  the  diffiision 
of  their  creed ;  in  fact,  if  we  must  choose  between  two  form', 
both  of  plain  and  unquestionable  error  and  wrong,  we  may 
lament  the  harshness,  and  the  want  of  feeling  and  consideration, 
of  the  ru^ed  Protestants  of  Holland  even  more  than  the  most 
mischievous  yet  less  offensive  suppleness  and  pliancy  of  the 
Missionaries  of  Goa.  The  same  wnter  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  dwells  minutely  "  upon  the  small  amount  of  knowled^ 
exacted  &om  the  candidates  for  baptism,"  Many  of  the  converta 
were  actually  forced  into  receiving  that  holy  Sacrament ;  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  pastoral  suprintendence  exercised  over  these 
may  be  judged  of^from  the  fact,  that  "  in  1663  there  were  only 
two,  or  at  most  three,  Reformed  Ministers  where  there  had  lieeu 
upwards  of  forty  Romish  Ecclesiastics."  Again,  "  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Batch  reduced  their  original 
scanty  supply  of  chaplains.  In  1717  there  were  only  five  in  all 
Cevlon,  and  of  these  only  one  understood  the  language." 

What  wonder  if  the  Dutch  themselves  described  their  converts 
as  "  Sine  Christo  Christiani,"  or  if,  in  1806,  "  Buchanan,  who 
visited  the  island,  described  the  Protestant  religion  as  extinct  in 
the  northern  province  1 "  It  is  surely  remarkable  to  hear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  converts  have  adhered  "  to  their  religion,"  how- 
ever that  religion  may  have  been  terribly  overloaded  with  error, 
.  and  however  false  and  sinful  a  compact  it  may  have  made  with 
idolatry,  "  for  three  hundred  years  with  great  tenacity  in  the  fi»ce 
of  Dutch  persecutions,  that  they  still  form  by  far  the  most 
numerous  community  of  Christians  in  Ceylon,  and,  even  no«-, 
that  Portuguese  is  still  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  maritime 
towns,  whue  the  Dutch  is  all  but  extinct." '     Man's  mind,  alas  Z 
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luu  no  preaeirative  against  error,  and  we  do  not  use,  of  couree, 
the  &ct  of  an  adopted  foreign  langa^e  and  religion,  striking  as  it 
is,  as  any  proof,  by  itself,  tnat  the  creed  ao  received  is  pure ;  bat 
the  treading  out  of  ahnoat  every  trace  of  the  later  and  tiie  longer 
dominion  is  sorely  most  si^ncaut  and  fuH  of  warning.  There 
i^  Btill  in  9u£ering  humanity  everywhere  a  sense  that  retums 
We  even  for  the  show  of  love  and  kindness,  as  long  as  that  love 
can  be  at  all  trosted ;  and  there  is  a  true  and  irrepressible  instinct 
that  revolts  against  all  injustice,  and  most  of  all  against  that 
cFowoing  injustice  of  using  force  in  the  service  of  we  God  of 
Mercy  and  of  Truth.' 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  briefly  the  third  era  of  the  later 
religious  history  of  Ceylon,  before  we  take  up  the  account  of  our 
present  Missions.  In  1795  the  British  dispossessed  the  Dutch, 
lad  Ceylon  haa  been  from  that  time  to  our  own  days  under  the 
liiiect  government  of  the  English  Crown.  It  might  have  seemed 
ihaC  wamings  had  been  written  with  terrible  distinctness  upon 
tlie  face  of  that  twice-conquered  island.  It  might  have  seemed, 
QOff  that  the  policy  of  deception  and  of  force  was  seen  in  all  its 
defonnity,  that  there  was  no  other  refuge  even  for  a  reluctant 
Government,  or  a  timid  Church,  but  to  try  the  power  of  a  pare 
faitli  and  to  exhibit  the  simplicity  and  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel. 
But  those  were  etill  dark  days  for  England,  and  for  England's 
Chorch.  Another,  and  sorely  a  far  worse,  sin  than  that  of  Por- 
tuguese or  of  Dutch  was  unhappily  still  possible  for  a  Christian 
people;  and  the  English  rulers  nad  the  miserable  distinction  of 
making  even  policy  and  violence  in  the  propagation  of  religion 
ffeir  something  of  the  semblance  of  a  virtue,  in  comparison  with 
i^t  apathy  and  indiSerence  to  the  truth  of  God  and  the  highest 
welfare  of  man,  which  is,  in  one  plain  word,  simple  infidelity. 

"  For  three  years  after  the  conquest  of  Ceylon,  the  religious 
i^elfare  of  the  natives  occupied  no  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
new  governors."  The  Dutch  clergy  died  out;  no  English  suc- 
ceeded them.  Already  before  Buchanan  visited  the  island  in 
!^,  "a  strong  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  British  Government 
&um  Tranqtiebar,  for  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  for  130,000 
native  Christians  in  the  province  of  JaSiia.  But  only  one  native 
catechist  was  placed  there ;  only  a  small  additional  expenditure 
wag  made  for  the  purpose  of  education  ;  and  numbers  of  native 
^testants  evety  year  apostatized."  In  1808  Buchanan  reports, 
"there  were  two,  and  only  two,  English  clergymen  in  the  island." 

'  It  ii  odIit  fair,  on  the  other  tlie,  to  rem«mb«r  lh«  jcal  and  real  MTvicea  of  the 
Duleti.  "  Breijvbcre  wi  B«e  Iraoe*  of  large  uid  ButMtuitial  cbnrehea,  which  the; 
"trtei  in  the  HO  parishes  into  which  ttitj  had  divided  the  islaad.  Not  lew 
DQBi&rent  wii  their  teal  for  education."  See  "  Monthlj  B«coni "  of  the  Sacitlg/or 
">t  Fnpa^ion  oflU  Ooiptl,  18S1,  p.  2G0. 
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BoubtlesH  the  Butch  greatly  erred  in  laach  of  their  reficiim 
practice,  but  thej  did  raise  a  bold  witness  agunst  idowiy. 
"Th^  allowed  uo  single  idol  temple  to  be  bmlt  within  tkeii 
boiinaB ;  ther  allowed  no  single  native  to  enter  Jafba  with  the 
stamp  of  idolatry  on  his  person."  When  we  consider  tbe 
almost  inseparable  connexion  between  idolatry  and  immonlitjr, 
there  is  Burely  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  such  exerciK  of 
aathority ;  the  very  fact  of  the  possession  of  a  heathen  land  b; 
Christians  seems  to  inrolve,  aa  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  occupied  part  shalt  be  kept  pure  from  heathenism,  where 
heathenism  is  only  another  name  for  gross  sin ;  a  line  is  eoiely 
possible,  and  ought  to  be  drawn  by  a  Christian  people  between 

Sirsecution  of  mere  opinion,  and  connivance  at  acta  of  shame.  Bat 
ritish  goremors  at  first  thought  otherwise.  "  In  the  first  jeu  of 
British  rule  not  less  than  300  temples  were  built  in  this  single 
province  (Jaffna),  and  out  of  every  ten  natives  we  now  meet 
[this  was  written  twelve  years  ago],  nine  will  be  seen  with  the 
mark  of  heathenism  visibly  stamped  upon  the  forehead." ' 

Atas!  for  our  English  unbelief  in  these  miserable  days;  ilu! 
for  the  spirit  which  has  descended  to  ue  from  that  unbelief,  and 
against  which  we  have  now  to  contend,  even  that  spuriosj 
liberality,  which  in  Mauritius  has  lavished  support  upon  an  ilien 
Church,  while  it  has  utterly  neglected  its  own,  and  which  slimat 
everywhere  abroad  has  made  a  loud  assertion  of  toleratioii, 
almost  convertible  with  a  depression,  if  not  with  a  restntDt, 
and  an  unjust  control  of  that  one  creed  which  is  still  the  nation*! 
faith  of  England. 

It  was  only  in  1816  that  Bishop  Middleton  publicly  refm- 
sented,  as  it  were,  before  Christian  and  native,  in  his  VisitBtioa 
in  Ceylon,  that  the  Church  of  England  cared  for  this  distsnt 
dependency ;  only,  that  is  to  say,  after  twenty  years  of  secure 
occupation  that  tiie  efforts  of  such  a  Christian  ruler  as  Sir  Bobert 
Brownri^g  were  strengthened  and  encouraged  l^  the  sctiTC 
co-operation  of  one  who  had  at  last  the  charge  of  building  np 
the  Church  again,  where  it  had  been  twice  planted,  and  twice  bu 
failed  to  live. 

Without  such  a  summary  aa  this,  meagre  as  it  is,  it  is  aoite 
impossible  at  all  to  enter  into  the  difficnlties  of  our  work  io 
Ceylon.  We  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessa^,  here  to  dwell 
on  the  events  of  that  long  interv^  between  Hiddleton's  fint 
Visitation  and  the  appointment  of  the  first  Bishop  of  CoEombo 
in  1845.     Heber,  ana  Bishop  Spencer  of  Madias,  exercised  it 

'  Ttieae  nolioM  of  BritUh  mltgoTenunent  and  anithT  have  b«ea  Uk«n  ho  a 
«ketcb  ofHiuioDitn  Ceylon,"  in  the  "Montfalr  RMord"  of  the^Mu^/'^'*' 
FrvpagalioH  of  (A«  Qotpd,  ISH,  p.  881—268.  It  ii  admiiaUj  wriHai.  •«'  ■ 
mil  01  infotnuttion. 
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distant  periods  the  peno&al  euperintendenoe  wliich  onght  to 
bare  been  conetaDt,  and  ever  at  hand.  But  precioua  yeOTB 
wtxt  lost  The  teproach  haa  been  wiped  out  at  laAt,  however 
tudil^ ;  fant  we  must  expect  our  efiforta  in  Ceylon  for  years  to 
be  embanassed  by  our  past  miaeiable  neglect. 

However,  the  appointment  of  a  resident  Bishop  gives  uj 
a  Bine  confidence  that  we  shall  not  be  allowed  any  mim  to  forget 
osr  ^«at  responaibilities  in  the  charge  of  the  heathen  of  Ceylon; 
and  if  the  Bishop's  chair  continues  to  be  filled  as  it  is  ao 
idfflirably  by  its  present  oocnpant,  we  h&ve  a  no  less  strong 
conviction  that  the  Church  amongst  the  Singhalese  will  not  be 
a  &eble  dependent  and  pensioner  upon  the  Ghnrch  of  England, 
but  that  it  will  take  really  vifforons  root  in  its  native  soO,  and 
expand  naturally  and  healthfiilly  by  the  development  of  its  own 
Dative  rosooFces. 

And  now,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  we  propose  to  place  before 
our  readen  some  of  the  religions  statistics  of  the  Diocese  of 
Coiombo,  and  to  illustrate  these  according  to  oar  means  of  infonn»- 
lion,  thns  BUpplying,  we  hope,  some  little  help  to  those  who 
vish  to  form  a  better  notion  of  the  state  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this,  perhaps  the  most  promising  of  all  our  Indian  Sees. 

We  find  from  the  reports  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  which  are 
jut  pahhshed,  that  they  have  at  present,  the  Society  for  fhe  iVo- 
fogalMn  cfika  Qotpel  fifteen,  and  the  Church  Miasumary  Society 
twelve  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Ceylon.  Of  these,  two  out  of  the 
wbole  number  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  last  Society  are  natives, 
tl>e  rest  are  European ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  fifteen  clergy  of 
tiie  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  we  believe,  ten  are  either  Smg- 
halese  or  Malabar  by  birth.  Xhe  whole  number  of  the  clergy 
of  tbe  Diocese  is  only  thirty-eight,  according  to  the  Clergy  List 
of  1857 ;  the  excess  representing,  we  suppose,  the  Government 


Bot  this  number,  small  in  itself  for  a  country  equal  in  srea 
to  half  of  England,  and  with  a  population  represented  at  pre- 
■<«nt  to  be  1,627,949,  will  be  found  still  more  inadequate  when 
*e  deduct  from  it  the  clergy  who  ore  moat  usefully  employed, 
bat  Mill  only  indirectly  and  remotely  concerned  with  the  office  ot 
CTaneelizing  the  heathen.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  educational 
esubmhments  at  Colombo,  Cotta,  and  Kandy,  maintained  by 
'he  two  Societies,  and  to  the  chaplaina  of  the  Government.  There 
nost  be  another  abatement  made  from  the  ef^tive  force  of  the 
ministry  by  the  usual  fhrlougbs  for  sickueee,  bo  often  reducing  our 
Indian  clergy ;  with  these  deductions,  we  doubt  if  we  can  state  our 
actnal  numocr  of  Mission&ries  in  Ceylon  as  much  above  thirty. 

How,  then,  are  these  distributed  ?  Here  the  disparity  of  our 
niunben  to  oar  work  is  still  more  apparent  Only  about  Colombo, 
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and  in  the  BOathem  distxicts  of  the  island,  and  there  cbieflj  at  a 
few  places  on  the  coast,  can  the  Miasion  work  be  Bwd  to  be  at  all 
active.  At  Colombo  there  maj  be  abont  fifteen  clergy,  and 
there  are  several  Mission-Btationa  occupied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  Cotta,  the  seat  of  the  Church  MisaitHiarj  "  InstitntioD," 
being  one,  and  Milagraja  and  Ghdkisae,  where  the  Gospel  Propa^ 
gation  Society  has  ao  interesting  and  hopefid  a  work  going  on 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thurstan,  another.  On  the  coast  uien 
is  only  a  thin  and  broken  fringe  of  Christian  encampments  bete 
and  there,  even  in  the  south.  Then  at  Kandy,  the  old  c^iit^ 
of  the  island,  each  Society  has  a  Mission ;  but  neithn  can  repnt, 
we  fear,  much  progress.  "  Only  two  Kuidyan  adults  have  Men 
admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism,"  is  the  statement  <A 
Mr.  Oakley  to  the  CkunA  Mianonary  Society  this  year;  and 
th^;e  is,  we  observe  with  regret,  an  entire  blank  without  any 
returns  irom  the  station  of  the  other  Society  in  the  same  place, 
and  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  for  a  second  year.  But  what  is  the 
description  of  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  ?  There  is  indeed 
on  the  north-west  a  Mission  at  Manaar,  but  &om  the  aingie- 
handed  ministry  of  one  labourer  amongst  a  population  retanwd 
at  28,050  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  report  only  of  91 
members  of  the  Church.  Again,  on  the  eastern  coast,  Trincomake 
has  its  chaplain,  and  lower  down  Batticaloa  has  two  MisaionaiieB 
of  the  Society  fir  tko  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  superio  tending 
the  work ;  bat  the  province  of  Jaffna,  once  in  days  gone  by  so 
rich  in  promise,  and  even  in  our  own  times  not  wholly  barren,  has 
at  present  only  the  feeblest  signs  of  our  Church  a  exertioaa. 
Of  the  two  Missionaries  stationed  there  in  1857,  one  is  obliged  to 
return  to  England,  and  his  comrade  is  almost  disabled  by  severe 
tndispositioii.  What  wonder  that  in  his  Report  to  the  Ckitrci 
Misnofiary  Society  for  this  year,  he  can  only  state,  aa  be  does 
most  candidly,  "no  adult  members  have  been  added  to  the  Choich 
at  Nellora  and  Chundicully,  and  only  one  at  Copay." ' 

(To  be  eimUnved.)  W. 


ON   THE  PRACTICAL   DIFFICULTIES   EXPERIENCED  BT 

A  MISSIONARY  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  this  valuable 
paper,  which  has  been  prepared  by  one  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  the  matters  of  which  he  writes : — 

"  I  intend  in  the  present  paper  to  take  notice  c^  some  of  the 
practical  difficulties  which  the  Missionary  encounters ;  and  my 

1  9MV»t<tA'aii>a8o>Mtti/itratsen^agalio»<^AtQMpd,\t». 
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remeriu  will  Bllnde  more  particularly,  thougli  not  exclasively, 
ta  his  proceediiigs  among  savage  tribes. 

And  here  I  woold  remark,  that,  so  far  aa  my  experience  goes, 
urages  are  much  more  accessible  to  the  impresBions  of  the 
Goipel  than  cirilised  heathen.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
with  the  former  both  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  moral 
ud  religious  faculties  are  found  equally  uodereloped,  and  are 
therefore  capable  of  being  developed  together  in  a  corresponding 
ratio ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  intellect  has  been  so  stimulated, 
and  M  accuatwned  to  look  at  everything  in  a  worldly  and 
lelfijli  point  of  view, — a  view  in  which  moral  considerations  are 
to  a  great  extent  ignored,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  religious 
faculty  is  scarcely  ever  evoked  at  all, — that  the  intellectual 
derelopment  of  the  man  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  bis 
moral  development.  Add  to  this,  that  the  civilised  heathen 
looks  at  everything  exclusively  as  it  bears  upon  his  own 
ad'SQtage  or  disadvantage,  and  thus  contracts  a  thoroughly 
■elfish  lubit  of  thought;  while  the  savage,  being  habituated  to 
«ir,  is  thereby,  to  some  extent  at  least,  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  enduring,  fighting,  triumphing,  and  dying  for  others. 

The  prime  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Ooapel  among 
heathen,  whether  civilised  or  savage,  is  exactly  that  which 
meets  us  at  home, — viz.  a  dislike  of  religion  altogether,  firom 
the  couBciousness  on  man's  part  that  he  does  many  things 
•hich  religion  condemns,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  no 
iodination  to  leave  off  doing  them.  As  this  is  a  feeling  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  it 
We ;  but  you  will  see  that  many  of  the  Missionary's  diffictdties 
ve  bat  exhibitions  of  this  one,  modified  by  circumstances. 

The  first  difficulty  I  shall  treat  of  which  the  Missionary  ex- 
periences, and  one  which  he  finds  to  a  greater  extent  among 
anlised  than  among  savage  heathen,  is  a  general  indifference 
to  unseen  things.  The  daily  wants  of  their  daily  life  seem 
entirely  to  have  engrossed  their  attention;  and  their  minds, 
enchaiaed  by  these,  appear  incapable  of  arising  beyond  them. 
I^ii,  of  course,  is  exactly  snch  a  difficulty  as  we  often  meet  at 
home,  but  it  is  much  greater,  and  their  devotion  to  the  world 
much  denser  than  is  generally  seen  amongst  us.  Here  there 
tre  many  things,  such  as  poetry,  history,  music,  which,  by 
making  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  fixture  predominate  over 
the  present,  tend  to  prevent  the  exclusive  influence  of  the 
things  of  sense  npon  the  mind ;  but,  there,  there  is  no  counter- 
acting infloence  whatever, 'and  the  affairs  of  this  world  reign 
*ith  undisputed  sway.  Of  course  the  only  true  way  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  is  to  snow  them  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
fatun  life  as  compared  with  the  present ;  bnt  this  topic  alone, 
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and  at  fint,  is  found  to  be  reiy  drj,  and  •nry  ineffntiTa  It  » 
very  nseful  to  tell  them  of  the  marrela  of  Enrcqw,  and  thtu  to 
excite  their  wonder  and  Btimulate  their  im^inahoa ;  and  it  u 
aeldom  difficult  to  introduce  a  sentiment  or  an  idea  which  shill 
have  a  religious  tendency,  and  yet  shall  not  be  felt  to  be  out  oT 
place.  In  this  manner  they  may  be  gradually  brought  to  think 
of  some  other  things  than  their  boats,  thor  booses,  and  their 
paddy ;  and  thus,  if  they  do  not  in  this  manner  reoeiTe  rdigioDi 
truth,  they  may  be  gradually  prepared  for  its  reo^rtioD. 

The  next  difficulty  which  I  ^all  treat  of,  and  one  wlaA 
would  appear  to  exist  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  last,  i«  the 
inSaeuce  of  their  own  snperstitionB.  But  though  it  voohl 
naturally  seem  i  priori  that  where  the  greatest  devotedum  to 
this  world  existed,  there  the  influence  of  the  national  luper' 
stition  (which  is  a  kind  of  religion)  would  be  least  apparent; 
yet  this  in  reality  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  matt 
worldly  and  lesat  elevated  minds  are  those  moot  deroted  to 
superstitious  practices, — practices  to  which  they  are  blindly  aixi 
higotedly  attached,  and  which  they  generally  follow  from  the 
hope  of  procuring  worldly  advantages. 

Among  civilised  heathen,  where  their  mythology  has  been 
wrought  into  a  system,  its  influence  among  the  mass  ii  nn 
considerable,  and  consequently  its  power  of  excluding  Chris- 
tianity  is  very  great ;  but  among  savages,  whose  religion  coniitti 
of  a  series  of  disconnected  legends,  and  almost  unconiieeteii 
names,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  Jesus  recognised 
as  a  superior  Being,  and  getting  accorded  to  Him  that  tatntii 
respect  which  they  entertain  for  their  own  superior  Poiren. 
This,  of  course^  however,  is  not  what  we  want;  as  not  oa]j 
must  He  be  set  up,  but  also  they  cast  down,  and  this  is  no  euj 
matter.  If  we  tell  tbem,  for  example,  that  the  spirits  in  whom 
they  believe  do  not  exist,  they  will  simply  think  that  we  do  not 
know  any  better,  and  will  treat  our  assertion  much  in  the  udk 
way  as  if  we  were  to  assert  that  alligaton  do  not  lay  efp- 
They  woold  freely  admit  that,  as  regards  England,  that  might 
be  the  case,  hut  as  regards  Borneo  they  know  better.  Our 
only  way,  then,  is,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  tpnft, 
but  to  tell  them  that  they  have  no  power  over  good  Chriitiu^ 
that  Qod  takes  Christiana  under  His  protection,  so  that,  if  tbey 
obey  His  laws,  no  one  can  hurt  them.  And  thusj  as  we  declm 
Him  to  be  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent,  we  lel 
Him  up  as  supreme  above  all  other  powers,  most  of  whom 
exist  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  received  Cbnetun 
truths,  alongside  of  Him,  and  with  little  reference  to  Him 
— much  in  the  same  way  that  fairies,  Kelpies,  and  Broimia 
existed  in   Scotland.    As  a  belief  in  thne  latter,  howwc 
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logically  inconnstent  with  Ctuiatianity,  did  not  prevent  our 
forefathen  from  being  Christians,  bo  neither,  in  my  opinion, 
doet  B  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits,  which  has  no  inflaence  on 
the  conduct  of  ibe  baptized,  prevent  them  from  being  sincere 
Chriatians  likewise.  Indeed,  their  belief  in  their  own  ghosts 
ind  their  belief  in  Christianity  are  two  things,  quite  different 
iu  kind.  The  latter  is,  like  our  own,  precdse,  historical,  and 
diatinct ;  and  as  well  adapted  as  any  fact  within  their  knowledge 
cu  be  to  influence  their  conduct.  The  former  is  shadowy, 
iadiitiDct,  and  doubtful ;  and  much  more  a  matter  of  conjecture 
than  of  knowledge.  Most  of  these  spirits,  I  have  said,  exist  in 
their  imagination,  alongside  of  Crod,  and  with  little  reference  to 
Him;  but  their  cliua  of  evil  spirits  they  have  identified,  of  their 
own  accord,  with  Satan.  Aa  soon  aa  we  speak  of  the  devil  and 
his  BDgeli,  as  being  always  on  the  watch  to  do  men  harm,  they 
^erally  exclum,  *  Oh,  yes  I  we  know  them ;  these  are  the 
"  LsDtu  Girgassi."  They  ha^  great  big  teetii  as  big  as  my 
urn,  And  they  kill  men  and  eat  them.'  I  generally  try  to 
draw  their  thoughts  from  the  harm  they  might  do  to  our  bodies 
to  the  evil  they  do  onr  souls  by  involving  us  in  sin. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  among  the  Dyaks  at  least,  and  I 
ihould  be  inclined  to  say  luuong  most  savage  tribes,  their  native 
tuperstitions  have  not  in  themselves  much  power  to  prevent  the 
ipread  of  ChriBtianity.  No  doubt  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
nadicate  the  one  before  implanting  the  other,  the  case  would 
be  hopeless ;  but  the  very  hopeleisness  of  the  case  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  proof  that  it  is  not  required.  We  must  sow  the  good 
<eed  as  best  we  can,  and  trust  the  result  to  Him  who  giveth  the 
mcrease.  If  it  be  received  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  it  will 
ipring  up  and  bear  fruit,  aud  ultimately  overshadow  and  destroy 
tbe  noziouB  weeds  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  Teach 
them  the  truth,  and  let  them  assimilate  it  to  their  own  minds 
and  accommodate  it  to  their  other  ideas  in  their  own  way.  If 
these  ideaa  modify  it  wrongly,  correct  the  result,  and  you  will 
thereby  also  tend  to  correct  their  previous  ideas;  but  if  the 
iKult  la  on  the  whole  right,  leave  the  prerious  ideas  alone. 

Among  civilised  heathen,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
io&nence  of  their  own  HuperstitionB,  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
Chriitianity,  is  very  great;  and  this  proceeds  not  merely  from 
the  hold  which  it  has  over  their  minds,  but  also,  in  a  still 
peater  degree,  from  the  belief  that  giving  up  their  own  religion 
denationalizes  them.  This  is  the  case  among  the  Brahmins 
and  their  followers,  as  we  have  all  read.  It  is  equally  the  case 
unoDg  the  Farsees  and  Chinese ;  and  though  the  Malays  are 
not  heathen,  yet  this  feeling  is  so  strong  among  them,  that  with 
the  Dyaks,  to  become  a  Malay  and  to  become  a  Maliommedan 
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are  synonymoua  tenns.  The  heathen  generally  a&y,  that  eveir 
man  ought  to  follow  his  father's  religion,  that  all  religions  are 
tiltimately  the  same,  and  all  load  to  the  Bame  result :  ajid  tiut 
our  form  is  best  for  us  and  theirs  best  for  them.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  point  out  to  them  the  opposition  between  their  own 
religion  and  ours,  and  to  argue  that  if  one  is  right  the  oiber 
must  be  wrong.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  generally  met  by 
some  vague  generalities,  or  by  a  polite  langh  and  a  turning  of 
the  subject ;  or,  if  the  argner  be  fairly  brought  to  bay,  by 
giving  a  contemptuously  compassionate  approval  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries for  following  their  trade,  accompanied  by  bitter  impre- 
cations upon  the  persons  who  go  near  them.  Sometimes,  alao,  I 
have  been  told,  they  will,  if  worsted  in  argument  in  the  presence 
of  their  countrymen,  resort  to  horrid  blasphemies  in  ord^  to 
drive  the  Christian  sway. 

The  difficulty,  then,  arising  from  the  belief  that  giving  up 
their  own  religion  denationalisef  them  is  one  which  cannot  be 
directly  met,  and  is  best  let  alone  to  fall  of  itself  It  ia  not  aa 
objection  which  they  ever  make  in  words,  and  is  perhaps  raUier 
H  feeling  than  a  belief;  consequently,  it  is  not  a  subject  to 
which  the  Missionary  need  ever  allude,  and  it  ia  one  from 
which  it  is  wise  to  abstain.  The  difficulty  will  not  come  practi- 
cally upon  any  man  till  he  has  begun  to  think  of  becoming  a 
Christian,  by  which  time  other  influences  are  at  w<»k  upon 
him,  and,  if  he  manifests  any  hesitation  on  this  score,  he  may 
generally  be  shown  that  he  may  become  a  good  ChriatiBti 
without  changing  his  social  condition  at  all.  Where  there  is 
already  a  native  Christian  Chnrch,  the  difficulty,  of  comae,  is 
very  much  lessened. 

But  if  the  difficulty  arising  merely  from  their  own  supersti- 
tions be  not  great,  that  arising  from  the  clashing  of  Christian 
requirements  with  their  own  habits  is  very  great.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 

Christianity  requires  in  them  a  much  stricter  morality  than 
they  have  ever  been  accostomed  to  exercise,  and  this  they 
are  wonderfully  quick  at  perceiving,  without  ever  being  ei-  , 
pressly  told  of  it ;  and  hence  a  decided  repugnance  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  to  Christianity.  Even  savages  are  by  no  means 
slow  at  following  out  principles  to  results ;  as  aa  instance  uf 
which,  I  may  mention  a  Dyak  who  objwted  to  become  a  I 
Christian  because  he  should  have  to  hberate  all  his  slaves ;  and 
this,  though  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  Christian  prindpk^ 
is  certainly  what  he  had  never  been  told,  | 

Again;  most  heathen,  both  civilised  and  savage,  have  some 
national  habits  which  are  closely  interwined  with  the  uationsi 
life,  and  which  are  yet  utterly  repugnant  to  Christiani^.    As      j 
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Hsraplea  of  these,  I  may  mention,  among  the  Chinese,  the 
wonhip  of  their  ancestors,  and,  among  the  Djaks,  head  hunting ; 
and  those  familiar  with  the  social  life  of  heathen  nations  trill 
doubtless  have  discovered  that  in  each  of  them  there  is  something 
eqaally  entwined  with  their  social  life  and  equally  repugnant  to 
Christian  principles.  Now  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  the  existence  of  habits  of  this  kind  is 
by  first  showing  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  principles 
which  they  would  admit  to  he  true,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
nre  in  themselres  wrong;  and  then  telling  them  that  God  has 
forbidden  these  things,  and  that  they  must  forsake  them  if 
th^  would  become  Christians;  that  they  ought  to  forsake 
them  because  they  are  wrong;  and  if  they  do  not  forsake  them 
they  will  be  punished,  because  G«d  is  the  God  of  all  men, — of 
faeathens  aa  well  as  of  Christiaiu. 

Nov  thongh  the  existence  of  habits  of  this' kind  is  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  yet  it  is  advantageous,  in 
so  fiu-  as  that  it  forms  a  test  of  sincerity  and  of  eamestneBs. 
But  for  some  such  thing,  involving  a  sacrifice  on  the  convert's 
part  in  embracing  Christianity,  we  could  have  no  guarantee  of 
his  sincerity ;  and,  although  we  might  in  this  way  get  a  larger 
number  of  converts,  the  state  of  native  Ch arches  would  be  much 
leu  satis&ctory  than  at  present. 

The  next  difficulty  which  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  one 
which,  while  it  is  felt  in  some  degree  among  civilised  heathen,  is 
eiperienced  in  full  force  only  among  savages,  is  the  mode  of 
teaching  them.  Any  attempt  to  teach  them  the  doctrinet  of 
Chiistianity,  at  first,  is  almost  sure  to  prove  uninteresting,  and 
fen,  from  the  entire  novelty  of  the  subject,  unintelligible ;  and 
yery  soon  the  auditors  will  either  drop  off  or  manifest  utter 
■QBtteution  to  what  is  being  said.  The  way  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  is  to  give  them  only  the  facta  of  Gospel  history, 
allowing  them  in  a  great  measure  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
noni;  and  their  attention  being  thus  kept  alive  by  the  interest 
of  the  narrative,  the  subject  is  remembered  and  thought  upon 
ifterwards.  The  narrative  being  thus  received,  and  thus 
familiarised  to  their  minds,  gradually  but  insensibly  modifies 
them.  Their  world  of  thought  is  enlai^ed,  and  to  some  extent 
reconstmcted,  by  the  entering  in  of  a  new  element,  and  its 
^cognition  slowly  bat  sitrely  ^ters  their  habits  of  thought,  and 
so  6ta  them  to  receive  and  embrace  Christianity. 

£ven  this,  however,  is  not  the  best  plan.  We  found  it  best 
to  conjoin  with  this  the  singing  of  a  Christian  hymn  containing 
theprincipal  articles  of  the  Creed,  and  even  to  give  to  this  mode 
of  iiutruction  the  first  place.  The  method  w^ch  I  ultimately 
followed,  with  any  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Christianity, 
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vttfl  somewhat  of  the  following:  After  a  little  iotrotloetoiy 
convenation,  I  would  tell  them  that  I  had  come  to  teach  them 
tme  religion,  and  how  to  worship  God.  "  Do  yaa.  know  God  ?  " 
"  No."  "  But  you  know  Battara "  (a  name  applied  by  the 
Dyaka  to — both  iodividually  and  collectively — the  three  prin- 
cipal deities  of  their  pantheon ;  such  is  Battara,  yet  tber  form 
only  one  Batttun^  "  Oh,  yes,  we  know  Battara.  He  lives  on 
the  hill-topa."  "  Oh,  no,  he  lives  higher  than  the  hill-t(^w ;  he 
lives  in  the  sky."  "  We  Dyaka  say  he  lives  on  the  hill-topa.** 
"  Oh,  he  is  ou  the  hilUtops,  and  he  is  here,  and  be  ia  every- 
where ;  but  his  home  is  in  the  sky.  He  knows  what  yon  and 
I  are  doing  jost  now,  doesn't  he?"  To  which  appud  they 
would  sometimes  answer,  "  Yes,"  and  sometimes  they  did  not 
know.  To  this  I  would  reply,  "Oh,  yes,  he  knows  what  we  are 
doing,  and  what  everybody  is  doing;  what  they  are  doing  in 
Sarawak,  and  in  Europe,  and  in  China,  and  in  India,  and  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  ear^.  We  white  men  know  this,  becuise 
he  has  given  us  to  know  tme  religion.  He  sent  his  son  (Tahan 
Isa)  to  teach  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  taught  the  white  naen; 
and  here  am  I,  a  white  man,  come  to  teach  yoo.  Will  tos 
leam?" 

This  appeal  was  generally  answered  by  "  I  don't  know," 
or  "  I  am  not  clever,"  or  some  suob  evasion.  "  Ob,  bnt  I 
want  to  teach  you,"  I  would  tell  them,  "because  it  is  right 
See;  listen  to  me."  I  would  then  repeat  to  them  the  first 
verse  of  a  hymn  containing  the  chief  articles  of  the  Creed,  and 
then, — in  compHny  with  some  Christian  boys,  whom  I  always 
took  with  me  on  missionary  expeditions,  and  who  generally 
followed  me  even  at  home, — I  would  sing  it  to  one  of  onr 
chants.  With  this  they  were  invariably  delighted,  and  in- 
vanably  expressed  a  desire  to  leam  it;  when  I  would  slowly 
repeat  each  line  of  the  first  verse,  explaining  its  meaning  where 
necessary,  end  then  make  them  repeat  it  after  me.  With 
some,  of  course,  when  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  attractioa 
ceased;  but  many  others  went  on,  and  thus  tbey  gradually 
learnt  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit.  When  in  this  manner  they  had  learnt 
something  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  requirements  in  faith  aitd 
conduct,  we  found  out  whether  or  not  tbey  were  willing  to 
become  Catechumens ;  and,  if  they  were,  we  would  then  prooeed 
to  teach  them,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  preparatory  to  hi^tism. 

Another  difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  the  Missionary  is 
that  of  getting  proper  theological  terms.  All  have  heard  of  the 
difflcnlty  of  finding  a  word  for  GKhI  among  the  Chinese;  and  a 
difficulty  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  is  experienced  in  every 
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Miuioii.  It  moit  be  overcome  ratber  by  employing  the 
ottin  word  wHch  nearest  expresws  the  idea,  and  then  re- 
■bricting  ita  use  to  that ;  or  by  adopting  a  word  from  a  foreign 
Ungiuge,  and  explaining  the  meaning  in  which  we  nae  it. 
Among  the  Dyaks  we  had  a  long  controversy  as  to  what  thb 
the  belt  term  to  use  for  the  name  of  our  Lord ;  whether  the 
Milny  (or  rather  Arabic)  form,  Isa,  or  the  English  form,  Jesus. 
The  chief  argument  against  the  use  of  the  former  was,  that  Isa 
Ben-Daod,  as  the  Malays  term  oar  Lord,  was  the  subject  among 
them  of  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  stories,  which  they  would 
be  sure  to  tell  the  Dyaks,  and  so  either  corrupt  the  faith  of  the 
biptiied,  or  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  heathen  disadvan- 
tageotuly  to  us;  that  their  acooant  of  Him  was  so  entirely 
diferent  from  the  reality,  that  it  might  be  said  with  truth  that 
they  were  different  persons ;  that  no  argument  could  be  used 
on  its  behalf  which  would  not  equally  go  to  prove  that  it  ought 
to  be  used  in  every  country,  &om  Spaiu  to  New  Guinea,  in 
vhich  Mahometanism  had  ever  prevailed ;  and  that  the  name  of 
iaai, — the  name  of  the  Ssviour.^the  only  word  common  to  the 
Dyak  and  the  Eoglish  Christian,  would  uoue  form  a  bond  of 
commimion  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended, that  Isa  was  much  more  consonant  to  the  genius  of 
Ungnagea  of  the  Malay  family,  and  that  the  use  of  this  word 
would  be  a  standing  testimony  in  the  midst  of  Mahometans 
that  Isa  Ben-Daud,  whom  they  reverenced  as  their  sixth 
prophet,  was  in  reality  the  Etemid  Son  of  God. 

The  last  difficult  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  that  of 
muiiging  a  few  Christians  isolated  from  the  Missionary;  a 
rerv  grave  difficulty  indeed,  and  one  which  opens  up  the  whole 
quesdon  of  organizing  a  native  Church.  Into  this  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter;  but  evidently  the  principle  on  which  we 
ought  to  proceed  is,  that  no  Church  can  be  regarded  as  esta- 
btisbed  until  it  has  been  supphed  with  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  who  are  natives  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  then,  we 
•hoold  direct  our  endeavours ;  and  upon  this  principle  should 
ve  act  when  providing  services  for  an  isolated  body  of  Christians. 
We  should  seek  out  those  who  are  beat  qualified  to  be  leaders 
of  the  worship,  and  must  trust  very  much  to  them ;  giving  the 
niDgr^ation  only  such  occasional  superintendence  as  other 
duties  wUl  permit.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  though  this  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done,  the  results  will  not  be  found  very 
■atiafactory,  and  many  difficulties  of  many  kinds  will  be  ex- 
perienced. Thesej  however,  will  be  very  much  like  those  of  a 
cure  at  home ;  and  as  the  Mission  extends,  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  Missionary  will  cease. 
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Having  thus  supposed  the  Mission  to  hare  so  incresMd  that 
it  may  be  considered  a  Chnrch  fairly  planted,  though  under  the 
guidance  of  foreign  pastors,  I  shall  now  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
difficulties  vhich  the  Missionary  to  the  heathen  meets  in  the 
first  stages  of  his  operations,  and  the  best  means  of  overoonting 
them.  The  main  difficulty,  as  I  said  at  first,  is  their  unwilling- 
ness to  have  anything  to  do  with  religion,  from  a  conscioumess 
that  it  condemns  actions  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
and  which  they  have  no  inclination  to  leave  ofT;  but  even  where 
this  difficulty  does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  very  high  d^ree, 
there  are  still  many  others  of  no  small  weight.  All  these,  how- 
ever, may  be  overcome,  through  God's  grace,  by  remembering 
that  those  whom  we  address  are  men  like  ourselves,  capable  <^ 
being  won  by  a  sympathising,  and  repelled  by  an  nngenisl 
disposition ;  and  by  making  them  know  and  feel  that  our  only 
object  is  to  do  them  good.  There  will  always  be  scoffers  and 
those  who  hate  religion ;  but  the  well-disposed  will  come  to  find 
that  in  the  Missionary  and  bis  teaching  which  opens  their 
hearts ;  they  will  know  and,  in  some  degree,  love  the  buth ; 
and  their  conduct,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  will  yet,  from 
its  contrast  with  that  of  their  countrymen,  give  evidence  of  the 
operation  of  Christianity  upon  their  hearts.  Those  only  who 
have  lived  in  a  heathen  country,  have  watched  the  inner  and 
outer  life  of  the  heathen,  can  know  the  difference  between  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  heathen  and  a  Christian  country;  and 
can  thus  feel  the  social  benefits  of  our  religion.  If  it  be  true 
that,  so  far  as  the  final  end  of  Cbnstianity  is  concerned,  many 
be  called  but  few  chosen,  it  is  not  less  true  that  as  a  civilisiug 
instrument  it  is  the  most  powerfiil  of  all ;  and,  no  doubt,  tLis 
was  one  of  its  intended  effects  from  the  beginning.  Regarded 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  success;  and  even  those  most 
bitterly  hostile  to  it  are,  though  perhaps  onconscioaaly,  under 
the  deepest  obligations  to  it. 

Even  in  those  Misnons,  then,  where  little  fruit  ^peara,  tlie 
leaven  is  working;  and  the  Missionary,  in  reliance  upon  tbe 
Great  Head  of  the  Chnrch,  will  yet  find  realised  that  promise, 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days.'  "  A.  H. 
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THE  CHUECH  IN  TRINIDAD. 
Tbz  f(^owuig  extractB  from  a  sermon  preached  at  tbe  consecntion 
oT  St.  Uatthifts'  Chapel,  TriDidul,  on  June  3d,  1858,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Barbados,  irill  place  before  our  readera  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
■titers  in  that  island.  We  wish  that  there  wag  the  name  of  a  London 
publisher  on  tha  title-page,  that  they  might  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
remaiiider  of  the  discourse  : — 

"Wbtt  the  fotnra  of  this  rich  and  splendid  country  may  prove, 
opedsEy  in  a  Ciuiatian  view,  it  would  be  almost  idle  even  to  con- 
jntnra.  Ferhi^w,  whilst  its  vast  resources  are  developed  more  and 
son  by  the  inflnx  of  low-caste  heathen  immigrants,  the  religious 
fnapeets  of  the  island  may  become  more  and  more  overcast  {  so  great 
ire  tbe  difficulties  of  bringing  these  semi-barbarous  pagans  under  the 
litnsed  influences  of  Christianity:  yet  remembering  in  whom  we 
trait,  and  calling  to  mind  our  past  experience  of  His  mereiea  to  Jia, 
we  ironld  not  counsel  despondent^,  bat  would  go  on  still  in  the  work 
rftbe  LMd,  trusting  that  the  mountain  of  difficulties  now  in  our  way 
nif  gradoally  be  removed. 

Time  was,  not  forty  years  since,  when  one  small  room  In  Port  of 
^un  sufficed  for  the  only  congregation  that  met  together  in  this  laud 
to  VOTihip  God  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  Even 
M  lata  as  the  jenr  1830  we  had  only  one  church ;  that,  indeed,  a  noble 
os^  bnt  it  stood  alone,  the  sole  representative  of  the  English  commu- 
nioD  thronghoat  the  idand.  At  length  the  spell  wss  broken  :  slavery 
«u abolished:  Christiani^  began  to  spread;  our  places  of  worship 
ruBcd  up  their  heads  ;  a  ohurch  was  built  here,  a  chapel  there ;  and 
the  work,  blessed  be  God !  is  still  going  on.  Last  month  I  bad  the 
luppineas  of  oonsecrating  two  parish  churches  in  distant  parts  of  the 
nuitry ;  and  now  we  have  been  dedicating  to  God  this  chapel  of 
cue  (at  once  beaatiful  in  its  form,  and  of  substantial  materials),  being 
tbe  ttairteenth  of  our  places  of  worship  already  completed,  whilst 
^Dotbcr  chapel  is  nearly  finished  in  the  quarter  of  Carapichaima,  wait- 
is;  only  f<n'  help  to  be  also  ready  ere  long  for  its  sacred  purposes. 

One  of  tbe  trials  which  our  Church  has  to  encounter  in  this  island 
ii  the  largeness,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  tbe  parochial  cures  with  which 
mr  (Sergy  are  charged.  The  consequence  is,  that  to  tbe  indolently 
>iielined  pastor  they  furnish  an  excuse  for  doing  little,  where  so  much 
■■■on  is  to  be  done  than  any  one  individual  can  possibly  accomplish  t 
*]l>iUt  to  the  sealouB  ctergyman  the  temptation  is  to  over-exertion  : 
his  energies  are  rapidly  exhausted,  his  strength  and  his  health  ful 
him,  or  at  best  his  activihr  ts  absorbed  in  his  more  public  duties,  with 
Hlile  leisure  for  personal  improvement  or  pastoral  visitation,  Tbe 
wk,  if  it  is  to  be  done  well,  requires  many  more  hands  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it  than  it  can  now  command,  and  more  Clergy  especially 
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ttuu  our  present  aUff  comprUea.  ACaj  He  whose  raioiirMi  m 
inexbauBtible,  our  ffnU  Master  in  heaveo,  help  ua  in  Uui  our  oeei, 
and  open  up  k  w&y  for  the  suppl/  of  our  wants ! 

The  work,  as  I  have  admitted,  is  a  most  difficult  one :  and  the 
pToapect  before  us  is  dark ;  ^et,  as  I  have  said,  not  hopeless.  Alresdj 
indeed  we  begin  to  perceive  here  and  there  'dawnings'  ofllght, 
and  '  promises  of  day.'  Not  only  havn  we  natives  of  Africa  in  tirge 
nnmbers  even  among  our  communicants,  and  walking  worthitj  rf 
their  Christian  calling,  as  much  so  perhaps  as  manjr  of  Enropoi 
extraction,  but  we  have  Chinese  immigrants  attending  our  Snndij- 
ftchools,  and  admitted  to  holj  Baptism,  while  from  the  lipa  of  Bindog 
children  we  may,  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  fifty  miles  ssDnder, 
hear  books  of  Christian  instruction  read,  and  Chri^tiaa  hjBus 
recited,  not  onlj  in  their  own  language,  but  in  ours  also.  Tc^ 
God  has  been  graciously  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  Hit 
servants,  but  few  indeed  as  yet — a  privileged  few,  a  bright  ezioplt 
to  us  all — to  feel  for  these  heathen,  and  to  exert  themselves  on  theu 
behalf;  and  He  has  moreover  been  pleased  to  encourage  theii  eSarti 
with  appearances  of  success.  While  the  daric  cloud  which  for  tk 
most  [»rt  hangs  over  the  moral  condition  of  onr  immigtanb  mij 
teach  us  that  the  work  of  tlielr  conversion  is  one  to  which  Kriiit 
grace  and  blesung  alone  can  insure  success,  the  bright  spots  to  wbidi 
I  have  alluded  are  indications  that  if  we  wiU  but  make  the  effort 
honestly,  humbly,  religiously,  success  will  not  be  withheld. 

I  might  add  mors,  and  advert  to  circumatances  full  of  eDCoans>' 
ment  as  regards  the  adult  Hindoos,  of  whom  I  have  already,  in  tbc 
rite  of  Confirmation,  admitted  four  into  the  full  communion  of !» 
Church.  But  the  time  forbids  me  to  enter  upon  a  subject  vUiA 
could  not  be  done  justice  to  in  a  few  passing  words. 

I  will  therefore  conclude  by  calling  upon  you  firat,  to  thank  G« 
for  His  past  favour  to  our  Church  in  so  wonderful  a  toultiplicitioa  <* 
our  congregations  and  their  numbers,  and  in  particular  for  thii  lut 
instance  of  His  goodness — the  erection  of  this  chapel  for  a  distnci  u 
whicb  one  was  so  much  needed." 

The  following  appendix  on  the  "English  Church  Esttbliihnwnt in 
Trinidad,"  is  added  to  the  sermon  : — 

"  Trinidad  became  a  British  dependency  in  1797,  with  a  po(Milt»'» 
under  18,000,  which  had  increased  at  the  Emandpation  (1831) '<> 
39,000,  and  is  now  (l8o8)  about  80,000.  In  1800  the  Sei- 1  ^ 
Clapham,  M.A.,  was  appointed  minister  of  Port  of  Sfia,  '"^ 
officiating  minister  to  the  forces  in  garrison.  The  latter  (wM 
afterwards  devolved  on  a  regular  Garrison-Chaplain,  and  rwii'O'^ 
distinct  till  1846,  when,  at  the  death  of  the  Bev.  D.  Evons^  who  ^h 
held  the  office  nnce  1821,  it  became  connected  with  other  dencsl 
duty. 

Trinity  Church,  in  Port  of  Spain,  was  first  used  for  Kvine  »er«« 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  1823;  Mr.  Cl^ham  being  still  miaiittr.  U 
1821  Mr.  Clapham  retired,  and  was  sneceeded  iny  the  Ber.  G^V 
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Cominiiu,  B.A.  (the  present  Archdeacon  of  Trinidacl),  wbo  had  been 
AniAant-MiniBter  of  Fort  of  Spain  during  part  of  I82S. 

In  April,  1825,  the  sewlj-sppointed  Dioceaan,  Bishop  Colaridge, 
paid  hia  first  visit  to  Trinidad  ;  and  from  June  in  that  year,  Savanna 
Grude  was  provided  with  a  retident  clergyman,  with  some  interrup- 
tions till  1829,  when  the  Kev.  Qeorge  Cummins  was  again  left ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  inontliB  in  1831,  for  sometime  remained, 
the  only  elei^man  of  the  English  Church  in  Trinidad,  besides  tlie 
Ciuplam  to  the  Forces. 

So  natten  stood  in  1835,  when  an  Aaaistant-Cnrate  was  appointed 
to  Trinity  Charch,  Port  of  Spain  ;  and  his  place,  being  left  vacant 
■Imost  immediately,  was  again  supplied  in  1886.  In  1636  alto  the 
CkirA  Mimianary  Soeietji  sent  out  two  clergymen,  to  labour  at 
Sivinna  Grande,  and  in  Naparima  (north  and  south).  A  desman 
«w  provided  in  1887  for  Conva,  and  in  1838  for  Tacarigne. 

In  1841,  besides  the  army  cbaplun,  the  number  of  clergy  was  fivej 
oSeittiDg  at  the  following  places ;  Port  of  Spain,  Coura,  Savannai 
Grude,  Sui  Fernando,  Twarigua. 

In  1842  the  Archdeaconry  of  Trinidad  was  oonstitnted  ;  and  id 
tb«  woe  year  a  separate  clergyman  was  appointed  for  South 
Niparima. 

A  similar  appmntiDent  was  made  in  1848  for  Chaguanas^  and  ia 
1845  for  Di^o  Martin ;  making  in  all  nine  clei^ynien,  besides  tba 
Chiplain  of  tlie  Forces. 

In  the  last  year  (1845),  en  Ordinance  of  the  Conadl  of  Gorem- 
Bmt  was  passed,  dividing  the  island  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  so  &r 
•«  regards  the  EsUblished  Church  of  England  in  Trinidad,  Into 
■ixleen  parishes,  and  constituting  seven  of  these  (two  being  united) 
into  lis  Rectories,  with  a  provision  for  the  addition,  when  sanctioned 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  of  an  Assistant-Carate  to  each  Rector, 
ind  of  an  laland-Curate  in  each  of  the  parishes  not  included  in  the 
Rectoriea 

At  present  (August,  1858)  the  actual  provision  allowed  is  f(»r  slx- 
\ten  Clergy,  who  are  all  resident ;  namely,  one  Archdeacon,  tix. 
Beehsa,  Ave  Island- Curates,  and  four  Assistant-Curates. 

The  parish  churches  are  nine  in  number  :  Trinity  Church,  Fort  of 
Spain  ;  St.  Fanl'a,  San  Fernando  ;  St.  Andrew's^  Couva  ;  St.  Philip's, 
6iTuietta  ;  St.  Mary's,  Tacarigna  ;  St.  Stephen's,  Savanna  Gnude ; 
Bt  Thoma^i^  Chaguanas  t  St  Michael's,  Diego  Martin  i  St  Matthew's, 
Oropneha 

The  chapels  are  four :  St.  Barnabas,  Sooth  Kaparima ;  All  Saints, 
Port  of  Spain  t  St  Clements,  North  Nsparima;  St  Matthias*, 
Urentille. 

Iliere  are,  besides,  dght  temporary  places  of  worship,  at  the  follow* 
iag  ^aees — Cocorite,  Carenage,  Aricagna,  Dunmore  Hill,  'WilUams- 
rille,  Aroacs,  Clazton's  Bay,  Tarure ;  and  Divine  service  is  alto 
held  in  borrowed  buildings  at  Cedroe,  Erin,  Free  Fort,  Gasparillo." 
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( JVont  a  LetUr  to  a  Friend  in  BngUxud.) 

King  WUUun*!  Town.  Bdtuh  EsAmria,  A%gtut  (t,  ISA 

I  AH  hen  with  the  Bishop,  vbo  ii  on  t  ronod  <tf  visitatioiu  to  Ow 
Kaffinritin  Hiasiona.  Nest  week  we  sre  to  go  to  Eait  Lcndoo,  on  tha 
OOWl,  KoA.  to  ft  Hiision  Station  on  the  Eahotm  Biver,  not  reiy  &r  bva 
it;  and  then  to  St.' John's,  to  attend  »  Genenl  CcMifisrenee  of  tba 
ICuiomriea  from  all  the  Stations,  which  ia  amninoDed  (m  Wadpsadifi 
Angnat  IStb.  There  are  many  matters  to  tallc  orer  and  arraigb 
AJttODg  others,  the  qoeation  of  translatuHiB  of  the  PntTer-book,  aitd  otbtr 
Ikx^  for  nae  in  Bohoob :  plana  for  the  proaeentioD  of  Hiarfon  Ubomia 
new  Bpherea  and  fielda  open  befcwe  na ;  arrangements  for  tlte  eonduet 
of  Mission  Stations ;  treatment  of  Catechumeoa  and  Convert^  and  m 
on.  We  hsve,  I  find,  altogether  ten  Stations,  at  which  Uia^oa  wnfc 
b  going  on  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  vi^-^ 

1.  At  Grahamloun.  A  Kaflr  ichool  for  childrea  and  adolta.  He 
ehildren'e  school,  in  the  morning,  from  ten  to  one  o'clock.  The  tdtaUt, 
in  the  OTening,  from  lOTen  to  nine.  (Thia  ia  at  praaoat  in  abeyaaec, 
waiting  for  a  native  teacher.) 

3.  At  the  Mouih  <^  the  Gome  River,  where  several  hundred  VaSn 
are  engaged  in  some  public  works,  with  a  view  to  making  a  good 
harttour,  Thia  Hission  is  under  tlw  care  of  the  Ber.  J.  F.  Sjntt  a 
German,  ordained  b^  Bishop  Cotterill.  Be  has  learnt  the  la^pag^ 
and  speaks  it  fluentl/  already.  He  has  an  EngUah  Service  on  Sondajs 
as  well. 

3.  At  Eait  London,  near  the  coast  The  Bev.  W.  Greanatod  bai 
charge  of  this  Uission.  He  also  speska  the  language  well  Mr. 
Greenatock  was  first  at  Umhalta's  kraal ;  but  that  cUcf  ia  now  ia 
prison,  and  his  place  is  quite  deserted. 

4.  St.  Matthei^t  i^ation,  Keiskamma  Hodk.  This  ia  a  ednol  «itfc 
twelve  Fingo  children  as  boarders,  training  as  Christians,  and  wHk  ' 
preaching  at  two  outljing  kraals,  one  three,  one  six  miles  oC  I 
went  to  one  of  the  kiaids  last  Sunda;,  and  preached  throi^  an  iiiia^ 
preter.  A  school  hot  was  filled  with  from  sixty  to  seventy  duUie^ 
and  as  many  adults,  nearly  all  in  native  ooetume,  and  squatting  on  the  . 
groand  before  me.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  gift  of  toiiyua^  thai  I  | 
might  proclum  in  thdr  ears  the  unsearchable  ritdies  dl  Christ  1 

£.  St.  John's  iStotion,  in  Saodilli's  country.  This  is  a  school,  with 
between  seventy  and  eighty  Kafir  children,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ^es 
up  to  fifteen  or  uxteen,  given  np  to  us  by  their  parents  to  be  trainsd  i 
•a  Christians,  or  reeoned  from  starvation  ^  onrauves,  and  haviag  so 
friends  whatever  to  look  ailer  them,  lliis  plane  was  in  the  voy 
midst  of  the  dying  people  during  the  fiunine  of  185T,  and  wss  tlin 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  multitudes  i  though  many  perished  snuid 
then.    In  the  small  graveyard  of  the  Station,  sixty-nine  bo^  ven  ; 
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intencd  ia  a  few  monllu.  lAinjr  of  the  cliildren  tre  baptised,  and 
tliere  ire  one  or  two  adult  converts  on  the  SlBtJon.  This  St  Jobn'l 
Eutim  u  chiefly  under  a  Mise  Harding,  a  person  long  engaged  id 
■ianonaij  work  among  Kafirs,  who  knows  something  of  the  language. 
Tbere  is  also  a  Cat«ct^  from  the  Soddy  for  the  Propoffotion  <^  tK» 
Sttfd,  who  ezociaes  a  general  oversight  and  teaches  the  boys. 

6.  SL  IaiUi  or  Neitlandt,  on  the  Eahoon  River,  near  East  London. 
'niifisDnder  theoareof  theBev.  J.  C.  Lange,  a  German,  who  speaks 
tbe  Ungaig^  ordained  bj  the  late  Bishop.  I  cannot  give  you  parti- 
tnlin.    We  go  there  next  week. 

7.  SL  Mari't,  over  the  Eei  Biver,  in  British  Kaffraria.  This  ia  in 
I  yvj  promising  eondition,  with  large  schools  and  a  good  nnmber  of 
anreiti — bow  nuuij  I  cannot  say.  A  letter  was  received  yesterday 
frm  Ur.  Vatera,  the  clergyman  in  charge,  who  reports  the  baptism 
dT  Ihirlj-threo  Kafirs  (adalts  and  infants  together,  1  suppose). 

8.  8l  PeU/t,  among  the  Tambookies  aodtx  Qaeen  Iliami,  by  the 
GajtTre  Biver.  This  is  in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Mnllins,  snd  is  prospering 
gratly.  There  are  schools  here  with  120  children  attending,  and 
wlHxds  at  three  onttying  kraals.  Adnlts  attend  evening  schools  also, 
ud  there  are  a  few  converts,  walking  consistently,  on  the  Station. 
lutSt  Peter's  day  there  was  a  gathering  at  this  place.  TheBevs.  H. 
Wit«n  and  B.  G.  Hntt  were  present,  and  administered  the  Sacrament 
to  thirty  JTi^Cr  eonmHi,  from  various  a^trining  Sutions.  900  natives 
It  the  least  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

9.  St.  Jain  Baptid,  on  tbe  Bolota  Biver.  This  was  begun  in  July, 
1SS7,  by  the  Ber.  R  6.  Hntt.  He  had  at  first  only  bimself  and  his 
^r  MTvant  at  hia  service :  now  he  has  thirty-four  men,  fifty-five 
•Daen,  and  ninety^eight  children,  Kafirs  ;  and  forty-five  Hottentots 
mdtj  Christisn  instruction  t  and  from  amongst  them  a  class  of  Cate- 
diDncnswho  have  tukedfor  baptimn.  Here  also  some  Kafir  children 
(fifuni)  are  hoarded  and  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  at  Mission  expense, 

10.  SLBamaboM,*  new  Station  in  tbe  same  locality,  just  commenced 
mderthe  care  of  tha  Bev.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Tbise  last  fbor  Stations  are  all  to  the  north-east  of  King  William's 
'iiwa,  soMe  seveniy  or  tf  gh^  miles  away,  quite  among  the  Kafirs, 
ud  apart  fran  European  influence,  save  of  the  Hissionariei  them* 
■dvcs.  Tbc^  are  pronpering  beyond  our  hopes,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
■  peat  work  is  really  going  od. 


THE  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  INDIA. 

Bt  IBM  Bkv.  J.  F.  Kkabhb. 

{Otml^iMAfnmp.  UB.) 

I>  the  former  extract  from  the  Madrca  IvielligfnaT  of  the  Soctetj/ 

I'f  Ppmaling  Chrwtian  £nowl«dffe,  a  brief  history  was  given  of  the 

Huksr  and  Bheddy  tribes  of  the  South.     The  writer  then  proceeds 

'og^anaoooont  of  their  religion,  manners,  ftc;  and  first  of 
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Ferhtpa  it  i«  not  the  leait  iatercsting  fkct  in  the  hutwjr  of  dx 
Hindoo6  that  tbe  nujoritj  of  the  people  hold  \  faith,  if  I  aij  b» 
permitted  the  nse  of  that  term,  widel7  different  from  thtt  of  tbt 
Brahmina.  One  would  naturally  expect  the  poasaswra  of  anj  emd 
to  endeavour  to  make  proselTtee  thereto ;  and,  w«e  it  not  eanlf 
accoanted  for,  the  fact  noted  above  should  appear  to  »  panng 
■trasgo.  The  genius  of  Brahminisni,  like  that  <^  evoj  other  idote- 
trouB  Sfitem,  troubles  itself  but  little  coaoerning  tiie  wd&re  of  lit 
peopk;  indeed,  ita  wisdom  coDsistad  in  the  perpetoation  cf  ignonitt 
To  open  up  their  own  lystem  to  the  gaae  or  acmtiBj  of  the  leaned 
or  to  expose  it  to  their  polished  shafts,  was  th«t  whieh  thej  dwiri 
to  avoid  i  hence,  to  raise  the  semi-oiviliaod,  aetni-bftrtarova  nets  la 
the  world  of  intellectnal  or  monl  enjoyment  fmved  no  part  <d  tbnr 
^stem.  Entrenched  within  their  caste  cuBtomi^  mnltirann  ritti, 
unmeaning  ceremonies,  and  extraordinary  privil^es,  the^  bxU 
with  indifference  and  contempt  on  the  leM-privileged  easlcs. . . .  • 

The  genwal  ignorance  of  thrae  tribes  is  snch  as  to  fortrid  thsidn 
of  expecting  to  find  among  them  any  diyoM  system  of  wtmhip ;  ui 
that  system  whose  adherents  they  profess  themKlves  to  be,  is  searalj 
known  to  them  beycmd  its  name  ;  certainly  I  have  not  yet  met  one  (f 
them  able  to  give  me  any  acoount  of  it  further  than  that  thur  &Ikcn 
before  them  did  so,  and  therefore  'wa  must  do  likewise.'  Tin 
Bfaeddia  divide  themselves  into  tweoty-fonr  fomilteai,  acoordiag  to  u 
asdent  practice.  They  are  ali  FaiAw^oM,  by  profesaioi  at  kttt  (br, 
as  I  have  said  above,  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  tesiets  of  tbcir 
system),  and  consequently,  as  followers  of  Tisbnoo^  they  havs  m 
bloody  sacrifices  among  ihem,  nor  do  they  set  up  any  idol  in  tin 
tiiiage  churches  which  piop&rlj  bdong  to  them.  Ttioae  wbidi  I 
have  seen  contained  nothing  but  a  brass  lamp,  which  they  light  A 
night,  and  before  wliich  some  devotee  oceanonally  hangs  up  a  garlud 
of  flowers.  They  assemble  before  their  rode  churches  on  stated 
oecaai<xu  for  worship,  which  seems  to  consist  in  nothing  moie  tksa 
meditating  on  the  attributes  of  Vishnoo,  or  repeating  hia  odntatiau : 
none  of  the  worshippers  are  permitted  to  enter  the  dinrcb;  tliit 
honour  is  reserved  to  the  priest  and  Au  ta^ ;  the  priest  is  geoenUT 
a  Rheddy.  The  priest  enters  the  church  with  fiowera,  fto.  ftd  t*^ 
repeats  certain  mantras,  during  which  time  the  congregatitn  ooHi^ 
pnaerre  profonnd  silence ;  as  soon  as  the  priest  comes  oat,  he  ii 
sainted  by  all  present,  each  one  oalling  out,  '  I'm  your  slave.'  i^ 
present  Uien  coiA  before  tbe  chutoh.  a  targe  pwHon  of  the  food  ii 
gjven  to  the  priest  as  his  fee,  and  should  there  be  persons  pnK>t 
whose  circnmstances  are  so  poor  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  piesaim 
of  helping  to  provide  the  sacred  meal,  (hey  are  allowed  to  puu^  '^ 
the  mess  of  thtir  more  favoured  brethnn.  Tbongh  foUowen  m 
TiRhnoo,  they  use  on  these  ocoauons  spirituous  liquors.  Dr.  Wiboa 
seems  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  Abbi  Dubois  when  the  Isttc 
Mate*  that  the  seotariea  of  Tutinoo  partake  of  s^iituons  liqnon :  ini 
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file  good  doctor  lired  dovn  here,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  dis- 
covered DOt  ODlf  that  the  Abba's  statement  was  quite  correct,  but  also 
thit  VsUnaTaa  in  the  Deccan  are  veiy  differeot  persons  from  Vaish- 
BiTu  is  Bengal.  Whj  thej  nse  spirits  I  sm  nnable  to  divine  ;  and 
go  inqairiBg  the  reason  of  one  of  thdr  priesta,  be  was  unable  to  tell 
Be  more  than  that  this  part  of  their  worship  was  called  '  Thiru- 
mintnin,'  which  may  be  traoelated  '  the  divine  mantram.'  I  could 
DOt  leprsH  a  Bmile  on  hearing  it,  for  I  believe  that  this  is  the  true 
qnrit  which  wup»r»  their  worship.  As  Vaishnavos,  thejr  are  very 
dqeoemte  j  and  I  dare  aaj  that  even  Bamanuja  himself,  anzions  as 
ke  wst  to  uaka  converts  to  his  sjstem,  would  scarce  acknowledge 
the  Blicddiea  ibr  disdplea  conld  he  see  them  now.  However,  this 
d^eneraej  maj  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure,  for,  ss  already 
Hittd,  they  are  a  fore^n  race,  and  living  amoDg  a  people  whose 
ivligioD,  such  as  it  is,  bas  permeated  the  whole  Bheddy  family, 
fiowever,  they  boast  of  three  sacred  places,  where,  they  say,  tlu^ 
£uiti  is  upheld  in  all  its  IruthralnesB ;  the  principal  of  these  ii 
BiDnivadi,  in  the  Uadnra  country  ;  and  to  this  place  many  of  them,  on 
certiiQ  occasions,  journey  for  holy  purposes.  In  all  ray  wanderings, 
md  in  all  my  conversations  with  this  people,  I  never  met  one  who 
bd  the  slightest  idea  of  his  own  accountability,  the  individtial  im- 
Botiility  of  his  soul,  or  an  hereafter.  They  had  tome  idea  of  a  god, 
but  Ood,  as  the  rewarder  of  the  virtuous  and  the  punisher  of  the 
wicked,  I  never  yet  met  one  of  them  who  pretended  eoet  to  huow. 
Oae  only  olgect  appears  to  them  the  atd  of  rdigiott,  and,  to  put  it  in 
Ibe  coane  homely  garb  of  every-day  life,  that  one  object  ii  '  a  elatk 
for  Ae  Indf  and  food  for  the  Mmnaeh'  The  god  who  is  ttputed  able 
to  do  this,  either  in  fable  or  ficticm,  ia  the  god  for  a  Bheddy,  whatever 
hi)  pro/tmd  faith  may  be  ;  and  all  their  wor^ip  is  witii  this  object, 
tuadj,  to  conciliate  God,  and  so  induce  Him  to  give  them  wealth- 

1  have  Bwd  that  as  religionists  they  are  degenerate  ;  this  does  not 
nquire  proof^  for  with  the  ^anars  and  others  they  are  worahippera 
of  every  demon,  real  or  supposed,  and  with  these  thery  will  eacrifloe 
ud  assist  in  all  the  rites  of  demmolatry,  and  will  besmear  their 
bodies  with  ashes  in  the  same  manner  as  devil  worshippers,  though 
tbii  is  positively  forbidden  to  Vsisbnavaa. 

The  Bheddies,  however,  have  demons  and  little  divinities  as  good 
ind  as  bad  as  any  of  those  venerated  by  their  neighbours,  and  whose 
lid  and  assistance  is  very  frequently  sought  ftff  by  them.  The  prin- 
cipil  one  i^  these  is  a  departed  saint  of  their  wet,  and  as  the  legeai 
u  Dot  a  very  long  one,  I  add  it  here  i — 

In  days  gone  by  there  lived  in  a  village  called  Boothalapurom, 
tonewhere  in  the  Uadura  country,  a  man  of  the  Faller  caste,  rich, 
ignorant  and  devoted  to  a  god  called  Polla  Eirpa  Sami,  whose  prietf 
he  was.  The  services  of  this  Sami  were  becoming  rather  burtbeo- 
wme  to  the  priest,  when  very  opportunely  a  poor  mendicant  Bheddy 
arrived  in  the  village.  Whether  the  looks  or  demeanour  of  the 
Bheddy  betokened  anything  extraordinary  or  otherwise  the  legend 
does  not  inform  ns  ;  suffice  It  thst  the  Poller,  priest  considered  iMV 
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ft  sacoessor  veil  worthj  of  the  faronr  of  the  god,  ud  wUBi^  lumidf 
to  retire  from  the  duties  of  prieit,  made  him  Fdjk  Aattarjm,  wbvMa 
several  Rheddiea  were  induced  to  settle  in  the  place,  l^me  flew  cb, 
the  place  and  its  god  obtained  fame,  bnt  gretter  was  the  ftme  of  tba 
Fuja  Acharya.  However,  he  at  length  diud,  and  was  boried  amnf 
the  ehrubs  which  supplied  floweis  for  the  worship  of  the  SamL  He 
bad  not  been  long  dead,  howerer,  when  from  his  grave  he  aroae  is 
the  shi^  and  form  of  a  sacred  lingam  1  the  Bbeddtes,  OTWjqyed, 
ejected  a  temple  speoiallf  for  his  worship  and  adnaUon  t  ctowdi 
flocked  to  his  sbrine,  and  all  appeared  to  be  going  on  very  wdl,  vim 
the  deceased  Paja  Achatya,  notwithstanding  his  transformatua  or 
metemptychotid  into  a  lingam,  appeared  as  was  his  wont  when  m 
earth,  to  a  Rbeddy,  and  tba«  addressed  him :  'Omj  child,  mndi  m 
joD  doing  for  my  hoaoor  and  worship,  grest  is  j'our  deroHoo,  bM 
what  availe  all  this  except  jou  eontinaallj  proride  food  for  ill 
strangers  and  others  who  visit  my  shrine?'  The  Bheddj  soon  cod- 
nunieated  the  vision  to  his  fellows,  whereon  it  was  decreed  that  is 
the  village  food  should  be  kept  continuallj  for  all  travellers,  ftc,  ftc; 
and  to  carry  this  into  effect  each  Rheddj  bound  hinudlf  to  snpf^ 
a  certain  amount  of  grain  annnallv-  Thoosands  were  fed,  and  jk 
for  thousands  more  food  remained ;  the  fame  of  the  lingam  tpretd 
far,  and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  Honourable  Oompsny,  wfas 
were  filled  witii  dismay  I  Some  members  of  Goreniment  doubted, 
others  very  gravely  shook  thur  heads,  but  all  appeared  to  be  nHf 
tronhled  ;  however,  some  general  was  about  to  lead  two  regiBienti  of 
infantry  southward,  and  Government  advised  him  to  test  the  povtf 
of  the  lingam,  and,  if  possible,  husband  his  commissariat  by  its  nl 
Accordingly  tbe  general,  without  any  notice  whatever,  arrived  in  tbc 
Tillage  of  the  lingam  at  midnight,  and  sending  for  the  Pqja  AcbtiTi. 
told  him  that  he  had  2,000  men  with  him,  all  of  them  hni^ry,  m 
with  keen  appetites,  and  that  as  he  was  oUiged  to  march  in  tk 
course  of  an  hour,  be  required  food  immediately,  on  pain  <rf  abioiBg 
the  lingam  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas  I 

The  Fuja  Acharya  was  distressed  enough,  as  well  he  might  be,  ai 
repaired  to  the  temple,  where  he  found  but  one  small  plate  of  net, 
scarce  enough  for  an  infant!  He  addressed  the  lingam,  and  s^nnd 
it  to  be  alive  to  its  own  interests.  Hie  lingam,  thus  addrnaedi 
desired  the  poor  priest  to  take  a  little  of  the  sacred  ashes,  shake  it  is 
the  dish,  and  feed  the  army,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  gave  ■!» 
8,000  men  more  Uian  they  oould  eat,  hungry  aa  tiic^  were  I  Hx 
general  was  amazed,  as  well  he  might  be  t  but  bis  amazemoit  ended 
v«7  ndvantageously  to  the  lingam,  for  in  tite  name  of  the  Hobooi^ 
Ocmtpany  he  ridily  endowed  tbe  temple  with  lands.  SotA  is  die 
lq;end.  Tba  Bheddies,  in  speaking  of  this  god,  always  desoribe  biin 
as  a  very  mighty  god  for  f^-na^food.  He  iaa  no  otiier  virtue;  be  ■• 
the  god  of  the  belly,  and  is  worthy  of  his  followers.  There  in 
many  l^ends  of  this  kind  current  amongst  them,  bnt  the  shove  >> 
an  nniversal  favonrite,  and  perhaps  it  is  rendered  so  by  ths  Ivs* 
■dmixture  of  the  impossible  and  impmbaUe. 
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Of  Iks  twtttlj'Rxx  fiKniliea  of  Bb«ddie«,  however,  there  ue  fbur 
vluk  while  tbej  f«efer  Yishnoo  to  any  of  the  goda,  adore  biin  inoet  h 
Penim4  OTt »  celled  bj  thenuelTea,  <  Senna  Bayer  Permnal,'  the 
BiItThadTA  ATtlar,  or  eighth  Avatar  if  we  rqect  Budha." 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

A  TIBT  important  doonment,  signed  "  B.  Temple,  Secretary  to  the 
Chief  Coniiiisrioner,  Panjab,"  has  lately  appeared  in  the  TKnut.  We 
wodd  gUdly  reprint  it  entire,  but  onr  very  limited  space  forbids. '  We 
pre  the  first  part,  which  is  the  most  important:^ 

"  To  tie  Seattary  to  the  Government  cf  India  %nth  the 
Gavenurr-Geneml. 

Qtnersl  Depertinent,  Lthot*,  April  31. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  to  submit  copies  of  a  memorandum  by  Lien- 
IfDul-ColoDel  H.  B.  Edwardes,  C.B^  Commissioner  of  Prshawur,  on 
'  The  elimination  of  all  nnchristiaD  principle  from  tbe  Government  of 
Britiih  India,*  and  of  a  letter  by  Mr,  D,  F.  MacLeod,  Financial  Com- 
niwioner  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  same  subject.  Colonel  B^wardea 
forksily  points  out  what  be  believes  to  be  the  nncbriatian  t^lementa 
ID  oar  polity  and  administration.  Whether  bis  opinions  shall  obtain 
MDCDirence  or  not,  yet  tbe  sincerity  of  his  convictiona  and  the  strict- 
DCM  of  his  prindplea  will  command  respect.  Mr.  MacLeod's  letter  ia 
■■ore  moderate  in  its  tone,  and  is  marked  by  an  enlightened  and 
ucellent  spiriL  As  both  papers  treat  with  much  ability  on  a  subject 
of  tiie  highest  poeaible  consequence,  the  Chief  Commissioner  causea 
tliem  to  be  enbmitted  to  the  Supreme  Govcrnmeni. 

2.  Colonel  Edwardes  has  divided  the  sulyeot  into  ten  heads,  and 
^.  MacLeod  baa  adhered  generally  to  tbe  same  arrangement.  The 
nnchrijtian  elements  in  tbe  Government  of  British  India,  as  set  forth 
b;  Colonel  Edwarde%  then,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  teaching  from  tbe 
GtnmimeDt  schools  and  collt^es. 

(S.)  The  endowment  of  idolatry  and  Mahomedaniam  by  Government. 

(3-)  The  recognition  of  caste. 

(4.)  The  observanoe  of  n^ive  holidays  in  the  varions  departmenta 
oT  State. 

ip.)  The  adroioistratioD  by  the  British  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
h«i^  both  criminal  and  civil. 

(6.)  The  pablici^  of  heathen  and  Mahomedan  proeession& 

(T.)  The  pnblic  ireqaenting  of  streets  by  native  prostitutes. 

(6.)  The  restrictions  on  tbe  marriage  of  European  soldiers  in  India, 
and  the  inniffident  accommodatuMi  for  married  families  in  barracks. 

(9.)  Tbe  oonneziui  of  the  British  Government  with  the  opinm  trade. 

(10.)  The  Indian  Excise  laws. 

The  above  beads  are  eertainly  comprehensive,  and  embrace  almost 
K^ery  pcdnt  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government,  in 
reference  to  Christianity,  could  be  open  to  doubt  or  question.     How 
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tkr  ttie^  ftctnallj  exist,  or  how  fai  mum  of  them  are  radj  nndmiiitB, 
inaj  b«  matter  for  further  coneideration  ;  hut  on  this  the  Chief  Cob- 
miBBioner^B  opinion  will  be  apparent  from  the  renurki  wlutdi  I  an  tat 
to  offer  on  each  head  separatelj, 

3.  Firstly,  then,  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  Goren-  ' 
ment  ichoolg  and  colleges,  I  am  to  state  that  in  the  Chief  Cobbm-  ' 
tioner's  judgment  sDch  teaching  ought  to  be  oSertd  to  all  thcae  who 
may  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Tlie  Bible  ooght  not  oolj  to  be  [dieei 
among  the  college  libraries  and  the  school  IxxAs,  for  the  peniHl  of 
those. who  might  choose  to  consult  it,  but  also  it  should  ba  tao^tis 
class  wherever  tre  have  teachers  fit  to  teach  it  and  popib  wilUn;;  to 
hear  it.  Such,  brosdlj  slated,  is  the  principle.  That  Uie  time  nba 
it  can  be  carried  out  in  every  school  of  every  village  and  ton 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  ^le  land  may  be  hastened,  it 
the  aspiration  of  every  Christian  officer.  But  where  are  the  mtsai  : 
for  doing  this  in  the  many  thousands  of  schools  in  the  interior  of  iha 
eouDtry  ?  Sapposing  that  pupils  are  forthcoming  to  bear,  who  is  to 
read  and  expound  to  them  the  Bible  ?  Is  such  a  task  to  be  entmited 
to  heathen  schoolmasters,  who  might  be,  and  but  too  often  wonU  b(^ 
enemies  to  Christianity,  and  who  wonld  be  removed  not  only  fn» 
control,  but  even  from  the  chance  of  correction  ?  It  may  be  ni^ 
indeed,  that  ^e  Scriptures  do  not  need  interpreters,  and  may  be  ml 
by  any  one  ;  but  still  it  might  be  possible  for  a  village  seboolntatta 
averse  to  Christianity  to  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  in  an  irr^ 
verent  and  improper  manner.  And  then  the  strongeat  advocala  of 
religious  teaching  would  admit  that  the  Bible  had  better  iMt  be  rood 
and  explained  in  a  perverse,  captions,  and  sneering  manner.  If,tlwi^ 
the  Bible  is  to  be  taught  only  by  fitting  persons,  it  will  be  evident 
that  our  means  are,  unhappily,  but  very  limited.  This  difficulty  doo 
tiot  seem  to  have  fully  struck  Colonel  Edwardea ;  but  it  has  bote 
noted  by  Hr.  MacLeod,  who  suggests  that  Bible  clasaes  shodd  bo 
formed  only  in  those  Government  schools  where  a  ehaphin  or  tooM 
6ther  Christian  and  devout  person,  European  or  native,  might  b« 
found  to  undertake  the  teaching.  That  some  such  mle  muit  ia 
practice  be  observed  seems  certain.  .  But  then  it  will  be  obvioas  at  ■ 
glance  that  such  teachers  must  be  extronely  few.  That  the  nninbcr 
will  increase  may,  indeed,  be  hoped,  and  very  posibly  natiro 
teachers  will  be  found  of  good  characters  and  tbonghtful  minds,  wha, 
though  not  actually  baptiaed  Christians,  are  yet  well  diaposed,  and 
might  be  entrnsted  with  thu  reading  of  the  Bible  to  classes  But,  it 
the  best,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  class  must  practically  be  re«tricl«d 
to  but  a  small  prop<ntioD  of  the  Government  schools.  In  these  ktter 
there  ought  to  be,  the  Chief  Commissioner  considers,  regular  BiUs 
olasBCS  held  by  a  qnalified  person  as  above  described,  fiv  ali  tfacoa 
who  might  be  willing  to  attend.  There  is  a  good  hope  that  inch 
attendance  would  not  be  small ;  but,  however  small  it  might  be,  Ibe 
dais  ought  to  be  held,  in  order  that  oar  views  of  Christian  duly 
might  be  patent  to  the  native  public^  and  in  the  4niat  that  the  ezamplt 
might  not  be  without  effiset.    Tbe  fiumation.  sf  KUe  classes  of  as 
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tpprored  ohmcta  in  is  many  Bchoola  u  poasible  should  im  •  Feeag- 
nised  bnach  of  the  ed<M«tioiial  department.  loflpectors  ehontd  entin- 
tour  to  eelaUisli  them  in  the  same  way  as  they  originate  improveinents 
of  other  kinds,  and  the  subject  eliould  be  properly  mentioned  in  all 
periodical  reports.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chief  CoBimisaioner 
Tould  never  admit  that  the  unaroidable  abaenee  of  Bible  classes  should 
be  used  aa  as  argument  againat  the  eetmblishment  of  schools  unaocom- 
puijed  by  ChristiaD  teachiflig.  If  Government  is  not  to  establish  r 
school  in  a  Tillage  nnleM  it  can  find  a  man  fit  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
boja  willing  to  bear  it,  then  there  is  do  doubt  that  at  first  such  ■ 
conditiim  ooold  not  be  fulfilled  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  ;  and  the 
r»i)lt  would  be  that  light  and  knowledge  would  be  shut  out  from  the 
nuss  of  the  population.  A  purely  secular  system  is  not,  the  Chief 
CoQuniBsioner  believes,  in  India  at  least,  adverse  to  religious  inflnenoea, 
Dor  worthleaa  without  simultaneoos  religious  instruction.  On  the 
coDtiary,  the  spread  of  European  knowledge  among  the  natives  is,  as 
il  were,  a  pioneer  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  opinion  of 
missionaries  in  Upper  India  at  least,  may  be  confidently  appealed  to 
ui  tbis  point.  If  this  be  the  ease  then,  having  established  all  the 
BiUe  dasaea  we  conld,  having  done  our  best  to  augment  their  number, 
biTisg  practically  shown  to  the  world  by  our  educational  rules  that 
»e  do  desire  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  and  taught,  we  may,  as 
Ur.  MacLeod  has  appropriately  expressed  it,  hope  that '  a  blerang 
■oald  not  be  denied  to  our  system'  of  secular  education.  But,  so  far 
K  the  native  religions  are  concerned,  the  Chief  Commissioner  con- 
udera  that  the  education  should  be  purely  and  entirely  secular.  These 
rtligione  ought  not  to  be  taught  in  the  Government  schools.  Such 
leaching  would  indeed  be  superfluous.  The  natives  have  ample  means 
of  ibeir  own  for  this  purpose,  and  need  no  aid.  But,  if  they  did  need- 
■id,  it  it  not  our  business  to  afford  such.  The  case  is  of  course  utterly 
difi^nt  as  regards  Christianity.  Of  that  religion  the  natives  can 
bare  no  knowledge  except  through  oar  instrn mentality.  And  Ibis- 
religion  we  should  teach  exclusively,  so  &r  as  we  oaiit  from  the  pre- 
ference which  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  give  to  wbat  we  believe 
to  be  truth.  But  while  we  say  that  Christianity  shall  be  the  only 
relinion  taught  in  oar  schools,  we  ought  not,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
(onaidera,  to  render  stlendance  on  Bible  classes  compulsory  or  obliga- 
tory. If  Colonel  Edwardes  would  render  it  thus  obligatory — if  he 
cneani  that  every  pupil,  if  he  attend  school  at  all,  mast  attend  the  Bibls 
class,  shonld  there  be  one, — then  ^e  Chief  Commissioner  entirely 
di^Dls  from  this  view.  So  long  as  the  attendance  is  voluntary  there 
'ill  be  boys  to  attend  ;  hot,  if  it  be  obligatory,  then  suspidoo  is. 
aroaaed,  and  there  is  some  chance  of  empty  benches.  Moreover,  aa 
B  matter  of  principle,  the  Chief  Commiesioner  believes  that,  if  any- 
thing  like  compnlaion  enters  into  oar  system  of  diffusing  Christianity, 
the  rales  of  that  religion  itself  are  disobeyed,  and  that  we  shall  never 
1^  permitted  to  profit  by  our  disobedience.-  The  wrong  means  for  « 
"ght  end  will  recoil  opon  ourselves,  and  we  shall  oiJy  Steel  people  to. 
Kaistance  wh«r«  we  might  have  porsaaded  them. 
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4.  Secondly,  Colonel  EdwardesreconunendflAatRlI  grants  or  ilieni- 
tiong  from  tfae  public  rereane  for  native  religions  be  noir  reanmed  ia 
toto.     In  the  Cbief  Commiuioner*a  opinion  it  woald  be  difficDlt  to 
imagine  a  more  impracticable  meaanre.     These  graata  are  all  old,  and 
man;  of  them  ancient.     Oar  predecessors  granted  them  ;  socceeding 
QoTcmniente  of  different  faiths  respected  them  j  thej  in  time  became 
a  species  of  property ;  thej  acquired  a  kind  of  State  gnarantee,  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  alienation  of  revenue  should  not  be  distarbed  doriag 
good  befaarioar.     On  our  accession  we  regarded  them  as  the  propertj 
of  certain  religions  inatitntiona,  just  as  conventual  landa  in  Rimiub 
Catholic  coantries  are  ecclesiastical  property.     As  property  (held  at 
certain  cotidttions)  ve  maintained  them,  and  as  nothing  clw.    Tb^ 
were  never  considered  as  rellgiotra  offerings  on  our  part  either  by  our' 
selves,  or  by  the  grantees,  or  by  the  people.    Of  course  we  have  mtdt 
no  neir  grants  of  this  kind ;  and  those  previonaly  existing  we  ban 
endeavoured  to  curtail  wherever  there  might  be  reaacm.     In  the  Poa- 
jah  many  overgrown  grants  have  been  reduced,  though  care  has  been 
taken  that  the  reduction  ahould  not  be  such  aa  to  press  unfairly.    lo 
some  cases  the  endowment  is  reduced  on  the  death  of  each  sncoeniVfl 
head  of  the  institution,  nntil  a  mintmum  is  reached  auffident,  willi 
ecMiomy,  to  cover  the  expenses.     We  have  diminished  their  politial 
honour  and  prestige  by  attaching  to  them  conditions  of  It^alty  ud 
good  behaviour.     In  short,  we  have  in  no  wise  encouraged  tbon. 
Bat  now  to  resume  them  altogether  would  Le  a  breach  of  faith  (in- 
asmuch  as  they  have  been  guaranteed,  with  more  or  less  of  1^ 
sanction,  by  ourselvei),  and  would  resemble  the  confiacation  d  pro- 
perty.    And  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  insdtutiona  are  bealbea 
would  be  nothing  short  of  persecntion  of  heathenism.     That  anjthii^ 
approaching  to  such  persecution  ii  enjoined  or  sanctioned  by  Ckriitf 
anity  is  not  to  he  supposed.     Indeed,  it  might  be  feared  that  any  wdi 
attempt  on  our  part  would  fmatrate  ita  own  object.     The  judgmeiiM 
of  Providence  would  become  manifest  in  the  political  dinfr«ti<» 
which  might  ensue,  and  in  the  hatred  with  which  our  rate  would  b« 
r^arded  by  an  influential  priestly  class  suddenly  thrown  into  diBRtt- 
Such  a  step  would  be  far  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  promote  tbe 
progress  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  should  never  cease  to  be  reginfed 
by  tfae  people  as  the  authors  of  an  unjastiflable  apoliation.    Oar  equl 
and  impardal  forbearance  towards  all  creeds  differing  from  our  own 
haa  alwaya  constituted  one  of  our  first  claims  to  the  confidence  of  tba 
people.    It  has  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  oar  strength,  and  it  bit 
been  one  of  tite  means  by  which  we  have  held  sulgect  naBon'  " 
control    This  forbearance  and  just  impartiality  is  perfectly  eu- 
aistent  with  the  due  profeesion  of  our  own  faith  ;   and  tbe  Chief 
CommissioDer  believes  that  this  line  of  conduct  is  practical^  iii^' 
eated  by  the  whde   tenor  of  Christianity.     Whether,  wbueltliia 
acting,  we  have  been  infflciently  open  and  aealous  in  our  own  P'™*' 
sions,  may  be  matter  for  coDsideradon.    The  Chief  CoaiBuw>if 
doubts  whether  we  have  been  really  so  remiss  in  this  rcspM* " 
Ctdwtel  Edwardea  and  many  others  believe.    But  he  admits  ttai" 
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fatm  ve  m  caQed  upon  tj  the  leuon  of  recent  erents  to  axtmina 
onr  mjt  toil  strire  for  improvement.  I  am  to  sdd  on  this  topic, 
that  naee  tbe  Fonjab  came  into  onr  poasewon  oor  offlcera  hara  never 
beeo  eoDceraed  in  the  odminlBtration  o^  or  otherwise  connected  with, 
betlhen  shrinea  or  inBtitutions.  If  any  aach  cue  had  ever  come  to 
tlie  Chief  Commissionw'B  knowledge  he  would  immediatelj  have  put 
u  end  to  it. 

5.  Tfairdlj,  respecting  the  recognition  of  caste.  There  appeara  to 
bt  u  imprenion  with  a  section  ofthe  pnhlio  that  the  British  Gi>vern< 
meat  has  universally  recognised  caste,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  en- 
eounge  and  extend  its  baDeful  inflaences,  and  that  the  existenoe  of 
eute  may,  in  some  degree,  be  'dependent  on  snch  recognition.  Bnt 
(he  fact  is,  that  except  in  the  Bengal  army,  the  Oovemment  has  not 
ncognised  caste  in  any  especial  manner ;  and  tbat  its  recognition  or 
Kgititm  does  not  materially  affect  this  extraradinary  inetitntion.  It 
inbileas  came  to  paas  tliat  Brahmins  and  Bqpoots  were  almost  ex- 
donvtly  enlisted  because  they  really  were  at  one  time  physically  the 
fioest  mea  obtainable,  and  because  they  apparently  were  superior  In 
Bwrtl  qnalificatitms  ;  and  alao^  perhaps,  because  they  were  descended 
inm  the  <Ad  aoldiers  who  originally  flrst  fought  in  our  ranks.  As 
men  <^  these  classes,  available  and  ready  for  service,  abounded,  moat 
in  Oud^  recruits  came  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  that  province.  By 
degrees  (he  practice  of  almost  exclusively  enlisting  Brahmins  and  Raj- 
pools  from  Oude  so  grew,  and  so  obtained  a  hdd  upon  the  minds  of 
onr  officoa,  that  as  a  rule  they^would  not  accept  men  of  other  castes. 
And  tbns  the  men,  being  nearly  all  of  the  sanie  caste,  of  tbe  same 
dialect,  from  the  same  districtn,  with  the  same  assodations,  generally 
with  the  mutual  connexion  of  clanship,  and  often  vrith  that  of  affinity 
ud  conaanguinity,  a  r^ment  of  the  line  became  a  brotherhood  or 
noiinhood  in  a  great  degree,  with  a  common  feeling  pervading 
tbe  whole.  And  farther,  the  Bengal  regular  army  became  a  vast 
•Igi^ate  or  confederation  of  brotherhoods.  That  the  caate  prejudices 
of  lbs  srmy  were  intensified  bythe  consideration  shown  by  their  offlcera 
u  certun.  But  in  order  to  avoid  this  error  in  future  we  need  not 
na  into  the  extreme  of  proscribing  certain  castes  or  of  irritating 
t*bert.  We  are  not  required  by  Christianity  nor  by  sound  pdicy  to 
do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  recruiting  tor  tbe  native  army  we 
minot,  bowerer,  ignore  caBt&  If  tbe  thing  were  lefi  to  itself  the 
oMiKqaeDoe  wonld  be,  that  certain  castes  being  naturally  more  apt  for 
■niUtiry  service,  snch  aa  Bajpoota  and  Brahmins,  wonld  obtain  the 
pnpcnderanee,  and  thus  the  error  of  the  past  wonld  be  revived.  We 
mutt  take  note  of  the  caste  of  recruiter  and  arrange  that  each  regiment 
ibiU  be  oxnpoeed  of  quotas  firom  the  dif^rent  castes ;  diat  no  one 
CMIe  sImQ  preponderate,  and  especially  that  the  sacerdotal  class 
■lull  not  hare  an  nndoe  inflaence.  It  were,  indeed,  to  be  desired 
^  the  Brahmin  and  the  Sweeper  should  be  comrades  in  the  ranks. 
Bat,  ss  regatda  the  Sweeper  caate,  the  Chief  Commissioner  donbta 
whether  in  the  Bengal  Frendency  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  them 
in  tbe  saae  regiment  wiUi  the  other  castes.  An  attempt  to  do  this 
night  drive  fiom  onr  'service  very  many  men  whom  we  ahoold  deain 
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to  keep.  But  it  tn^ht  be  quite  poaaiUe  to  nusa  Smepet  npomt^ 
as  WRB  done  in  the  Sikh  tmaj  under  Rnnjeet  Sngh,  uid  bu  »gm 
been  tried  in  the  Fuqj&b  sinoe  the  mutinies.  And  do  [n^adin 
Bhoold  be  allowed  to  deter  ue  from  doing  this.  Butwhatew  tbe 
castei  maj  be,  high  or  fciw,  it  should  be  made  a  positive  rule  thit 
while  no  man's  prejudioea  ahonld  be  UDnecesaarilj  vidated,  yet  dot 
no  prejudice,  whether  of  caate  or  otherwise,  shonld  be  in  the  lent 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  any  military  dntj,  or  of 
any  fair  service  that  might  be  reqaired.  As  to  the  admission  of  aitiTC 
Cbriatiana  to  the  ranks,  it  will  be  a  happy  time  when  rt^meotg  of 
tiiia  class  shall  be  raised.  But  for  the  Bengal  Fresidoicy  genenllj, 
luch  a  time  will  be  distant.  In  the  meanwhile,  Cliriatiao  leeryiu,  if 
they  offer  themaelTes,  ought  to  be  accepted.  Bot  the  Chief  CeimBif- 
«ioDer  believes  that  there  areaomepartaof  tbe  empire  where  CbriMiu 
regiments  might  be  ruaed,  each  as  the  aouthMn  districts  of  the  Feoio- 
aula,  the  Karen  country,  Chota  Nagpore,  Kshnaghur,  and  oths  pbca, 
fwrhapi^  on  the  frontiers  of  Bengid.  If  this  be  so,  then  be  would  mgt 
in  the  very  strongest  terms  that  gueh  troops  ought  to  be  raised  Iti^ 
indeed,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  anch  a  nesnim 
With  such  a  force  at  command,  British  rule  might  be  said  to  have  itnici 
a  new  root  in  India.  In  respect  to  the  canveruon  of  native  Bepoji,  it 
has  been  remarked  with  truth  that  no  class  of  the  populatian  bin 
been  leas  operated  upon  by  missionary  influences  than  the  Bengd 
army  ;  but  the  Grovernment  cannot  alter  this  dreamstanoe.  Fidli* 
Uea  should  be  adbrded  to  Sepoys  of  consulting  Miaiionariea  if  tbey 
choose  to  do  BO.  A  Uissionary  may  give  tracts  and  bocAa  to  dM« 
Sepoys  who  like  to  take  them.  Bnt  anything  like  the  distribuiian  of 
tracts  among  a  whole  regiment,  or  the  preaching  to  the  Sepoyi  in  t 
body,  would  be  objectionabl&  In  the  present  temper  of  the  nslire^ 
no  regiment  that  could  be  raised  would  voluntarily  acquiesee  in  nA 
tneasores.  No  such  scheme  could,  in  all  probability,  be  carmJ 
out.  If  carried  out  at  all,  it  would  be  under  Govemment  hcapica 
and  by  Gevemment  influences  la  that  case  the  power  of  Gmera- 
ment  would  be  used  as  an  engine  of  proselytism  ;  and  such  a  policT 
would  not  be  dislinguisbable  in  principle  from  the  propagaUsn  of 
religion  by  secular  rewards,  by  force,  or  by  persecDtion.  That 
renuu-ks  apply,  of  course,  to  r^ments  of  Hindoos  and  UsbomtdM 
who  are  attached  to  their  own  creeds ;  but  we  might  have  regi- 
ments of  half-sav^e  tribes,  destitute  of  any  decided  faith..  1^ 
might  not  be  unwiUing  to  hear  the  Christian  preacher,  sod  in 
that  case  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  preaebcd  a 
jn  bodies,  and  that  every  fair  advantage  should  be  taken  of  ibeir 
being  congregated  together  to  diffuse  the  truth  among  than.  )' 
in^vidual  Sepoys  shall  be  converted  by  purely  l^itimate  metss  i^ 
fionveruoDs  will  afford  matter  for  congratnlatiDn.  Bnt  the  CUef 
Commissioner  apprehends  diat  Sepoya  thus  converted  shoidd  geoenl'y 
be  removed  from  their  regiments,  in  an  hononrable  manner  of  eoom 
and  then  othentise  provided  for,  or  transferred  to  some  corps  irtKrt 
titej  might  find  Christian  companions.  If  they  remained  wH 
iboT  heathen  comrades,  tb^y  would  be  expcaed  to.bad  ioflacaceii  *»■' 
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iheii  itret  mnld  be  embittered.  Their  pres^Mw  ia  tlifl  oorps  would 
Dot  in  the  least  turn  the  bearta  of  the  Sepoja  tovarda  Chriutiinitjr, 
bat  would  only  cau»e  irritation  in  their  miuda,  and  excit«  distruBt 
agaJDjt  the  GoTernmenL  The  Chief  Commiasioner  would  not  transfer 
from  the  corps  ft  conTerted  man  who  could  maintain  his  riatut  therein  ; 
bnt  to  keep  tt  man  in  a  regiment  when  hia  presence  ia  a  standing 
oBeoce  to  bis  comiadea  would  be  opposed  to  the  meek  and  retiring 
Epirit  of  Christianity.  Turning  to  the  civil  departmenta,  the  Chief 
Coaunifisioner  observes,  that  here  the  same  attention  has  not  been 
piid  lo  caste.  In  the  regular  police,  and  such  like  subordinate  eata- 
Lliihments,  casta  ia  less  conaidered,  and  high-caste  men  form  but  a 
moderate  proportion ;  though  the  very  lowest  castes  ar^  as  a.  rul^ 
fooDil  only  among  the  village  or  rural  police,  in  which  latter,  indeed, 
llie;  preponderate.  Not  that  the  civil  officers  have  especially  attended 
to  the  apportioning  of  castes,  but  tbe  thing  has  been  allowed  to  take 
in  natural  course,  and  consequently  there  are  some  Brahmins,  som« 
Hijpootg,  some  middle-caste  men,  some  Mahomedans.  The  native 
miiiuterial  officers  of  the  courts  are  generally  o(  the  '  Eayuth '  and 
'BaDJa'  (that  is,  the  Irading'and  writing)  castes,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
fiiafamins  and  Mahomedans.  That  preponderance  must  be  inevitable 
u  long  u  education  and  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  shall  be 
w  much  confined  to  the  £ayuth  and  Buoja  castee.  Among  the 
native  judicial  officer^  and  others  of  the  highest  grades,  Mahomedans 
farm  a  considerable  proportion.  In  these  departments  also,  native 
Christiatu,  if  they  seek  employment,  should  receive  it.  Bat  tbe 
Cbief  Commissioner  concurs  with  Mr.  MacLeod  in  opinion  that  we 
mnat  be  cautions  in  ofTcring  employment  to  Christians,  especially  in 
m  ostentatiauB  manner,  lest  such  offers  should  operate  as  an  induce- 
meat  to  conversion  from  worldly  molivea.  Colonel  Edwardea  seems 
to  believe  that  Sweepers,  and  others  of  the  lowest  castes,  are  prac- 
ticsUy  almost  excluded  from  the  courts  of  justice,  and  does  not  re- 
aember  an  instance  of  such  a  person  appearing  in  the  witness-box. 
But  the  Chief  Commissioner  can,  within  his  experience  recall  many 
•Kh  instances,  where  these  men  have  been  both  parties  and  witnesses 
in  cues,  and  he  ia  confident  that  auch  instances  are  not  so  very 
vsrieqttent.  There  certainly  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  these 
iKn  from  appearing  in  conr^  but  still  the  naUve  ministerial  officers 
doubtless  would  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  our  officers  should  be 
warned  to  check  and  stop  any  tendency  of  this  kind  ;  and,  under  this 
l^d,  I  am  further  to  remark,  that  under  our  revenue  system  men  of  the 
lover  castes  flourish  rather  than  those  of  the  hi^er.  The  former  are 
tbe  more  industrious  as  agriculturists,  and  frequently  they  succeed  in 
balding  their  own,  where  the  better  bom  people  hare  failed  utterly) 
This  remark  ia  particularly  applicable  to  the  Punjab,  where  Brahmins 
and  S^poots  seldom  succeed  with  the  plough.  Here,  if  a  preference 
existed  at  all,  it  would  be  shown  to  men  of  the  lower  castes.  Lastly, 
itKiU  be  seen  that  Colonel  Edwardes  thinks  that  the  caste  of  prisoner* 
in  gaol  should  not  be  violated  by  the  messing  system.  In  the  Puijiab, 
I  un  to  observe,  the  prisoners  are  not  required  to  break  th«r  caste  ia 
Ibis  manaer,  because  a  Brahmin  is  employed  to  cook  for  the  irMf 
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mesa.  Bat  ff  this  wen  otherwise,  still  r  mm  eoold  alwqn  regda 
hia  casta  hy  some  trouble  and  expeoae,  after  diseharge  Irom  gui,  ud 
thus  a  temporarj  loss  of  caste  might  be  pnqterl^  thoDght  to  fona  i 
part  of  the  punishment 

6.  Fonrtblf,  Ctdooel  Kdwsrdea  proposes  that  all  natiTe  b<didt}i 
■hould  be  disallowed  in  our  public  offlcea.  The  Chief  CommUnam 
cannot  ooDsider  this  to  be  a  reasonable  proposal,  and  Mr.  HicLeod 
also  is  opposed  to  it.  The  namber  of  these  hoUdajs  should  be  lestricttd 
to  those  days  on  which  ^ther  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans  are  boood  to 
attend  the  ordinances  of  their  respective  religions.  But  we  nmljr 
cannot  refuse  our  natire  etnplajfU  permission  to  attend  on  toeh  m»- 
mens.  To  reAise  this  would-be  in  effect  to  sa^  that  a  oatiTe  shill  stK 
remain  in  our  serrice  unless  he  consent  to  abaodoD  his  religioo.  Bf 
alt  the  principles  oS  Chriattaait^,  this  is  not  the  maimer  in  wUeh  we 
ought  to  contend  with  heathenism.  Christians  are  not  nnfreqaaitlj 
employed  nnder  Hahomedan  Governments  in  Tarious  parti  of  ne 
vinid.  What  would  thej  say  if  their  tenure  of  office  was  nuide  «e- 
ditiooal  upon  their  working  on  Christmaa-daj  and  Good  Frid*]'?  Is 
this  matter  we  must  not  forget  the  maxim  of  doing  to  onr  niitn 
emphgi*  as  we  should  wish  others  to  do  to  as.  Under  this  headii^  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  dosing  of  all  public  offices  and  ibe 
Buapensimi  of  all  public  works  on  the  Sabbatii,  in  obedience  to  tka 
standing  order  of  the  Supreme  GoTerunent,  are  duly  enforced  villiia 
these  tenitories." 


DIOCESE  OF  HUBON. 
{From  the  Corrttpondmoe  of  the  Ifew  York  Church  Jourwd.) 

UnsBS.  Editors, — I  write,  animated,  I  trust,  by  a  deep  feeling  <f 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  give  joa  a  brief  ■t*l^ 
ment  of  some  of  the  resolts  of  our  first  meeting  of  the  Diocese  of 
Huron,  held  in  London,  C.  W.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Isit,  md 
of  the  very  satisfactory  doings  also  of  our  incorporated  Chnnh 
Society,  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  OTenings  of  the  same  day& 

In  January  laat,  Uiere  was  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  as  you  in 
aware,  to  form  a  Synod  for  our  new  Diocese,  under  the  suctioD  <>( 
the  FrOTioeial  Synodicat  law,  and  to  propose  a  oonstitntioi).  Tta 
piineipal  business,  therefore,  of  our  recent  meeting  was  to  adopt  ttui 
constitadon  as  amended. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  moat  important  features  of  the  cootb- 
tntion  of  the  IKoceae  of  Huron,  sa  now  adopted  and  confirmed  :— 

1.  The  Synod  consists  of  the  bishop ;  the  clergy  duly  licensed,  M 
superannuated  ;  and  Uy  representatives,  one  for  each  duly  wguu^ 
congregation,  two  when  registered  voters  exceed  fifty,  three  when  t^ 
«zceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

i.  Every  lay  delegate  to  be  a  oMuiumiamt,  and  their  eleelen  bi  b> 
male  members  of  the  oongr^atitms,  twenty-one  years  old,  vbo  doD 
have  ngned  their  names  in  a  book  provided  bj  the  chnichwitdM 
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ttx^fpng  that  they  are  membera  of  the  Cbarcb  of  England  and  Ireland, 
■nd  heloo^  to  no  other  religious  denomination. 

3.  He  Synod  to  meet  armwdly,  or  oftener,  at  the  call  of  tlie  Bishop 
(lime  and  place  to  be  appointed  bj  him)  ;  one-third  of  the  clergj'  and 
I17  del^ates,  respectively,  with  the  Bishop,  are  a  quorum. 

4.  I  give  the  14th  clause  exactly,  as  one  the  securing  of  which  calls 
for  oar  most  hnmble  and  devout  gratitude.  "No  act  or  resolution 
shall  becorae  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Biihop,  and  ■  majority 
of  [he  clergy  and  laity  present ;  provided  that,  ordinarily,  the  votes  of 
the  whole  Bynod  shall  be  taken  collectively  ;  but  that,  at  the  desire 
v(  the  Bishop,  or  at  the  request  of  five  clergymen,  or  of  five  laymen, 
Ibe  votes  of  ench  of  the  above-named  orders  shall  be  taken  separately. 

5.  All  committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  unless  named  by 
tlie  Synod  (which  is  ezpett  ^d  to  be  rarely  the  case). 

6.  No  article  of  the  constitution  con  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  and  three- fourths  of  the  clergy  and  laity  respectively. 
{Tlias  making  its  continuance  almost  necessarily  certain.) 

Our  Incorporated  Church  Society,  which  is  essentially  a  Diocesan 
Uiaionary  Society,  in  connexion  with  the  support  of  the  widows 
sad  orphana  of  the  clergy,  is,  like  our  Synod,  distinguished  by  its 
holy  conservatism ;  as  nothing  can  be  done  in  it  without  tlie  consent 
of  the  Bishop.  Another  admirable  feature  is,  that  all  tbe  funds, 
Krept  those  for  tbe  widows  and  orphans,  raised  under  its  sanction 
in  our  various  parishes  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Board  in 
London,  for  real  Diocesan  Missions.  We  think  the  more  of  this,  as 
nader  the  old  arrangement  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  tme'fourih  only 
of  the  aubscinptiona  were  necessarily  paid  to  the  parent  fund,  tbe  other 
tbree-foarths  being  used  for  parochial  or  district  purposes,  I  was 
smongst  those  who  were  opposed  to  forming  a  new  Church  Society, 
distinct  from  that  in  Toronto ;  but  from  the  indications  of  ecal,  and 
tbe  willingness  to  receive  a  catholic  organization  tnanifesled  by  the 
nembem  of  our  new  Society,  who  ore  in  fact  almost  identical  with 
tliose  of  the  Synod,  I  am  already  disposed  to  augur  very  happy 
results,  if  we  can  only  satisfactorily  and  securely  arrange  our  some- 
what large  funds,  which  are  at  present  held  in  trust  for  the  whole,  by 
the  Toronto  Church  Society. 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction,  was  investing  the  patronage  or 
■ppointment  to  our  endowed  Hectories,  which  by  law  was  in  the  hands 
cf  tbe  Church  Society,  in  the  office  of  the  Episcopate  ;  not  in  the  tWt- 
'iJual,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto.  Thus,  as  the  Bidhop 
bu  a  co-ordinate  voice  with  the  majority  of  the  Church  Society,  the 
office  of  the  Episcopate  can  never  be  divested  of  this  patronage,  with- 
out its  own  consent.  Our  Ctiurch  Societies  are  chiefly  supported  by 
annual  tubtcHptiont,  aided  by  quarterly  collections,  and  in  Huron, 
"other  collections  also,  as  tbe  Bishop  shall  direct." 

Thus,  Uesars.  Editors,  we  feel  that  God  has  indeed  been  better  to 
Di  ihsn  all  our  fears ;  and  rejoicing  as  we  do  in  the  scriptural  and 
catholic  constitution  of  the  Diocese  of  Huron,  perhaps  tlie  moat  so 
of  any  on  the  continent  of  America,  we  feel  indeed  renewedly  called 
upon  "  to  take  courage  and  go  forward." 
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An  additional  cause  of  gratitude  is,  that  sll  this  has  been  accoB- 
plislied  in  the  best  spirit — I  might  olinost  Bay  Mvanimoudtf,  aioce  no 
vote  hj  orders  was  called  for,  nor  were  evea  the  rotes  evar  oomited, 
save  once,  and  that,  if  my  memory  aerves  mo  correctly,  was  on  aonw 
minor  question.  The  Lord  Bishop  evioced  his  usual  urbanity,  and— 
though  tvry  properly/  not  afraid  to  let  as  know  his  opinion — with  ttie 
utmost  impartiality  and  patience  ;  silting  till  very  Dear  midn^hl  on 
the  second  day,  in  order  to  let  us  home  the  next  morning ;  and  ibit, 
altiiough  he  was  only  just  risen  from  a  very  serious  ucknesa.  I  tnut 
he  will  feel  no  evil  effects ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  stand  the  fatigue  won- 
derfully well.  Our  Secretary,  too,  who  acta  in  that  capacity  for  both 
the  Synod  and  the  Church  Society,  the  Rer.  I.  Walker  Marab,  B.A., 
although  a  cter^man  of  strong  (so-oalled)  Evangelical  procliriiir^ 
evinced  not  only  great  energy  and  induiiry,  but  much  gentlenualj 
courtesy  and  modesty. 

I  forgot  to  stsle  that  another  matter  of  deep  gratification  to  many 
of  us  is,  that  though  no  action  was  taken  on  the  School  questioB,  the 
Lord  Bishop  distinctly  stated  his  conviction  that  denominatiuisl  or  ' 
aeparate  scliools  are  <nir  right  as  a  Church,  and  one  for  wbich  we 
should  not  cease  to  contend  ;  we,  of  course,  therefore,  hope  to  olttwn 
his  cordial  support  in  bringing  forward  a  petition  to  the  Liegialator^ 
to  that  effect,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

A  commiitee  was  also  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod,  which  I  do  trust  will,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  not  be 
without  some  good  effect,-~-"  To  take  into  consideration  the  mart 
scriptural  and  practical  method  of  obtaining  some  degrea  of  eecoritf 
to  clerical  incomes." 

With  another  item  of  more  general  ecclesiastical  intelligence^  I  will 
eonclude  this  long,  though  I  trust,  to  most  of  jour  readers,  not  no- 
interesting  epistle. 

A  Dr.  Fleury,  from  Treland,  has  been  peregrinating  throngfa'tlM 
Upper  Province,  ostensibly  to  collect  funds  for  the  coUTersion  of  Irijk 
Romanists.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  should  be  sent  fortk 
to  represent  our  Reformed  Branch  of  Christ^s  Holy  Catholic  Cbarch, 
]n  her  efforts  to  bring  back  those  who  have  wandered  from  her  fidd 
into  "heresy  and  schism  "  who  are  themselves  mere  ultra-Protestanti,  . 
ill-informed  and  coarse-minded. 

Thus,  for  instance,  I  am  told  that  the  person  above  aQnded  t^ 
when  preaching  in  Kingston,  C.  W.,  took  a  piece  of  bread  and  broke 
it  before  the  congregation,  using  these  or  similar  words :  "  Tbia  is  tbe 
God  of  tbe  Papists  I "  However,  X  am  thankful  to  bdieve  tliat  if 
Dr.  Fleury  were  brought  over  vUk  anyvievi  of  hit  ahtaining  thtEaMtm 
£piioopale,  this  ribaldry  has  (ended  to  destroy  all  such  proipectt. 

I  only  trust  that  our  Bishops,  one  and  alt,  will  be  very  guarded  bow 
they  oct  upon  the  hint  given  in  the  "  Echo,"  thai  tkit  Rneratd  Dtdor 
(we  trust  for  the  honour  of  our  Holy  Mother  that  he  is  not  a  Doetor 
in  Divinity  !)  mag  he  wry  teryieeaUe  in  reoommtnding  yotutff  ttujiyw 
from  IreUmd  tofiU  owr  vaamciet. 

Yours  in  Christ  and  His  Cknrcb,  — — • 
Diocese  of  Htmin,  C.  W.,  Sspt,  25, 18SB. 
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Ih  Conditio**  of  Chritt't  Praenee  with  Church  Synodi.     A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  at  Quebec,  tit^fore  the  Meeting  of  the 
Ciergj  and   Laitj  of  the  Diocese,  on  St.  John  B^iptiEt's   Day, 
June  24th,  1858.     By  J.  H.  Thoupson,  M.A.,  Hnrold  Profewor 
of  Divioit]'  )D  the  University  of  Bishop's  College,  LeDoaxville. 
Quebec :  W.  Stanley. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  excellent  discourse,  and  as  the 
^[Mter  part  of  our  readers  are  not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
K«ng  ti,  we  wish  tbat  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  transfer  it  entire 
10  oar  pages.     The  text  is  Matt,  xviii.  20,     This  passage 
"ippan  adrntrabl;  adapted  to  wtfbrtb — 

I.  The  importance  of  the  votk  ia  which  -wo  kk  engaged. 

II.  The  promiu  of  Divine  presence  and  uaiilince. 

III.  The  ipeeikl  coDdilioni  required  f&r  conducting  that  work  with  meeesa, 
■lid  an  (1)  Devoltoo,  and  (3)  Unity." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Sermon 
k  1  long  one ;  we  hope  that  onr  readeri;  will  not  think  it  too  long  ; — 

"iDotber  condition  implied  in  oar  Lord's  worda  is  Unity.  By  this  He  wonld 
nMsMta  to  exclude  difFerence  of  opinion,  and  the  elicltiog  of  truth  lij  fair  and 
tdDpente  diKussion  and  debate.  It  is  impoBailile  to  expect  alisolata  agreement 
bttiecD  mankind.  Probably  no  question  whatever  Is  viewed  \a  exactly  the  •ama 
ligbt  by  toy  two  individuals,  and  the  best  and  wisest  course  geoerally  lies  between 
tbe  ciiremes.  What  He  here  seems  to  indicate  U  the  spirit  in  which  luch  differ- 
ts«ihon1dbe  considered  and  adjusted.  Wbeu  a  decision  ban  once  been  arrived 
u,  tbui  the  principle  of  Unity  and  Peace  asserts  its  prerogative.  Whatever 
tmfliet  of  opinion  ina;  have  preceded,  harmony  and  agreement  are  to  accompsny 
tbciction  of  the  Church,  or  the  promise  of  Divine  presence  is  iDspended.  What 
an  more  Btroogly  declare  the  importance  of  Unity  1  We  have  l)een  so  much 
■Mulomed  to  act  independently,  and  to  consider  the  Church  as  made  up  of  frag- 
ntnu,  that  we  have  hx  loo  little  apprehension  of  the  value  and  tbe  efficacy  of 
'^lity.  Yet  bow  strongly  do  tbe  Scriptores  eoadema  that  tendency  to  division, 
■bich  waa  already  working  eX  Borne  and  at  Corinth  in  the  Apostles'  daj's.  These 
dinnioiu  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  break  up  tbe  ecclesiastical  orgsniiation  into 
mnlendlng  mcIs  ;  bat  even  as  displayed  within  tbe  pale  of  the  Church,  they  met 
viib  the  itronKeit  rebuke.  The  diaposltion  to  stsnd  aloof  from  one  another,  to 
(Ult  trifling  difTerences  into  vilsl  points  of  disagreement,  to  enrol  themselves 
tuder  Uie  banner  of  patty  leaders,  had  their  prototypes  of  old.  But  against  this 
III  ttedency,  are  directed  the  severest  rebabes  ot  tfaa  Apoetle^tbe  most  earnest 
pri)eTs  of  Clirist.  'Every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul;  and  I  of  Apollos;  and 
Uf  Ctphas;  and  I  of  Christ  la  Christ  dividedl  was  Pad  cruciGedfer  judI  or 
*c'<  ye  b^itized  into  the  name  of  Paul  V  Again,  let  me  recal  to  yoB  these  words 
utttred  by  our  Lord,  In  that  moat  solemn  and  touching  prayer  which  was  offered 
Dp  on  tbe  eve  of  his  passion, '  That  we  might  all  tte  one,  as  He  and  the  Faiher  are 
<Jk'  Anin,' There  is  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,— one  Qod  and  Fatber 
°r  si),  Who  la  above  all,  and  through  all,  snd  in  you  all.'  Where  can  we  find 
>tn>npr  ladnecmentB,  more  potent  ezhortatioos  to  anlty,  than  are  here  set  before 

And  nrely  to  ns,  merahen  of  one  common  Cbnrch,  linked  together  in  a  holy 
Msd  of  brotherhood  by  the  faith  and  sacraments  of  Christ,— to  us  who  accept  aa 
ipwlolie  the  episcopal  form  of  government,  or  at  least  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
of  all,  who  teeita  Uie  ancient  ctomIs,  and  are  Joined  in  spirit  to  the  holy  and  the 
P»d  of  many  geaeratlons  by  the  use  of  that  form  of  sound  words,  tbe  Book  of 
Cunnnon  Prayer,— to  os,  I  say,  tbece  csn  be  little  cause  of  dUagreemont  Tbat 
^■l  widely  difierent  are  held  and  were  intended  to  be  held  in  the  Church  of 
tnglaad.  Is  undeniable.    The  enforcement  of  nice,  apeeulatlVe  points  of  doctrine 
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wuDo  object  of  onr  nfonnera.     Agreement  in  tlw  ganenl  principle*  of  oar  ealt- 

■Uitlcal  polity,  in  tlie  broad  oDtlinet  of  CatboUc  troth  *et  forth  in  our  fonnotann. 
WW  deemed  Bufficient  for  commnnion.  Certain  distincLiTe  principle!  CTerjbodj 
mast  hayv.  A  lino  must  be  drawn  Bomewhere,  bejond  which  diTergtucx  d 
opinion  cannot  1m  reconciled  with  the  «elru«  of  the  Charch.  Lv^bmh  of 
bounds  is,  however,  no  reaeoo  for  overleaping  lliein ;  lud  it  is  tnential  that  tho« 
who  take  part  in  tbe  Synodical  work  should  acquunl  themaclTcs  with  the  hiitmy, 
general  principles,  and  genius  of  tbe  body  to  which  they  belong,  In  order  that  LlitT 
may  intelligently  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  wisely  and  prudently  pnmMt 
tbe  interests  of  Ibe  Church. 

Our  «ork  at  pre&enl  is  not  to  found  a  new  Cbnrch,  bat  la  adapt  to  the  reqsjn- 
meats  of  a  Colony  tbe  rules  and  the  spirit  of  onr  molber-Chnrch  of  England  ui 
Ireland.  The  epbere  of  our  action  is  therefore  greatly  limited, — and  then  ii  i 
call  not  ao  much  for  Invention  and  eiperimeQl,  as  for  tlie  leaa  brilliant  l»t  Biei 
qualities  of  caution,  research,  and  common  sense. 

Yet  lei,  ua  not  forget  that,  limited  aa  for  yean  to  oome  that  ipkere  may  li^ 
great  resulu  will  yet  depend  upon  tbe  mode  and  spirit  of  our  first  atepa.  Onrpnoi 
are  great  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  tboagh  it  may  be  long  before  tbe  ivdIii  m 
apparent,  yet  follow  tbey  will  most  assuiedly,  as  certainly  as  the  report  IbUowi  lit 


The  Ber.  T.  Lathbur^  has  added  another  to  the  useftil  works  for 
wh'oh  wa  were  already  indebted  to  him.  He  bas  just  pnblidhed 
A  HMoiy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  Book*  ofAvAoritf. 
(J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.)  His  "object  ia  to  show  how  the  Bubrics  ami 
Canona  of  the  Cliurch  havo  been  tindentood  and  observeU,  from  the 
Befbrmation  to  the  accessiao  of  (jreorge  III." 

We  hove  «l»o  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  the 
following  Sermons,  all  worthy  of  bein^  honourably  mentioned.  {1}  | 
The  Choral  Service,  preaclied  at  St.  Peter's,  Sudbury,  bj  the  Ber.  I 
WaSwice  B.  Whoth  ;  (2)  Two  Sermona  on  YiUage  FetMtU,  by  the 
Bcv.  G.  Hdnt  SkrTTAH  ;  (3)  Dull  Sermtmi;  a  very  secsonable  dii- 
course  after  all  the  late  talkiug  and  writing  upon  preaching.  Thii 
Sermou  was  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxfurd,  by  tbe  Vicar  of  tbe 
parish. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Macraillan,  St«pi  to  the  Sancbary, 
or  the  Or^r  for  Morning  caid  Evening  Prayer  aet  firth  and  a^plaijied  it 
verte.  By  the  Bev.  Prebendary  Ford,  la  the  notes,  Mr.  Ford, 
speaking  of  "  the  expected  cultiag  off  of  that  ill-matched  append*^ 
to  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  called  the  Staie  Sereicet,"  exprescs 
B  hope  that  the  Accession  Service  will  be  spared — "  It  contsiai  s 
Prayer  for  Unity,  whicb  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with,  and  whicb 
indeed  'deserves  an  abiding-place  in  the  Church's  Liturgy."  Without 
expressing,  any  opinion  about  the  State  Services,  which  is  not  oir 
business  here,  we  concur  with  Mr.  Ford  in  recommending  this  pnjtf 
for  USB  in  private  family  devotion ;  for  the  disunion  of  Christisju  ii 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  tbe  success  of  missionary  work. 


Messrs.  Longman  have  completed  their  new  and  cheap  edib*OD  of 
the  Tales  by  the  Author  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  by  the  pnblieatioa  of 
Lanebtn  Pareonage.  We  know  of  no  books  of  the  kind  more  likely 
to  be  extensively  useful,  and  we  wish  that  this  reprint  may  add  mne^ 
to  their  already  very  wide  circulation. 


(CoUnfal,  Jporefgn,  nnti  |^ome  Kttos. 


Tbb  following  notice  appears  in  the  G(UtUe  of  October  5  : — "  Tlie 
Quet'D  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  lettera  patent  be  issued  ander 
the  Great  Seal  for  reconstituiinK  the  Bishopric  of  New  Zealand,  and 
for  appointing  the  Right  Rev,  Georpe  Augustus  Selwyn,  D.D.,  to  be 
Bishop  of  the  said  See,  and  Metropolitan  of  New  Zealand  ;  fur  erect- 
ing  llie  Bishopric  of  Wellington,  and  for  appointing  the  Venerable 
Chsrles  John  Abrahani,  Arplideacon  of  Waitemata,  to  be  Bishop  of 
ihesaid  See  ;  for  erecting  the  Bishopric  of  Waiapu,  and  fonippointing 
Ibe  Venerable  William  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Waiapu,  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  said  See  ;  for  erecting  the  Bishopric  of  Nelson,  and  for  appoialing 
the  R«r.  Edmund  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  to  be  Bishop  of  the  said  See  ;  and 
for  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  of  New  Zt^aland 
the  SeeorChristcharch,  now  under  the  jutisdic lion  of  the  Metropolitan 
sf  Australia." 

Tbe  Consecration  of  the  Bishops  of  Nelson  and  Wellington 
took  place  on  September  29Ei),  the  Feast  of  Sl  Michael  and  All 
Angela,  at  the  parish  church  at  Lambeth.  The  Sermon  was  preached 
bj  the  Bishop  of  OxroHD,  from  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14.  The  Consecrating 
Prelates  were  the  Archbishop  of  Cajitekbcrt,  the  Bishops  of  London, 

LlCHFItLD,  and  OzFOKD. 

We  learn  that  of  the  sum  of  5^1.  which  was  collected  at  the  offertory, 
only  SSL  was  given  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  new  Bishops. 

A  valuable  set  of  Communion  Plato  has  been  preaeiiied  by  the 
parisliioners  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford,  to  their  lute  Viear, 
DOW  Bishop  of  Nelson,  "  as  a  teslimonifll  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
niaiaterial  services  during  seventeen  years,  as  an  expression  of  the 
dnp  tatereat  they  take  in  his  welfare,  and  as  a  means  of  frequently 
Kmtading  him,  in  his  large  and  distant  sphere  of  labour,  of  tbe  flock 
thich  has  long  enjoyed  bis  pastoral  care." 

We  are  glud  to  leom  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation,  of  the 
^pd  lias,  on  the  first  reception  of  the  news  of  tbe  treaty  with  China, 
dcttrmined  to  hold  a  public  meeting  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
oprniag  of  Christianity  into  that  empire. 

Uln»  Bnrdelt  Coutta  haa  announced  her  intention  of  giving 
l5,000f.  for  the  endowment  of  a  Bishopric  for  British  Columbia.  We 
Ku>t  there  will  now  be  no  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the  See  and 
(he  ippojatmeot  of  a  Bishop. 


SOCIETT    FOR    PROVOTINa    CHRISTIAN     KNOWLEDGE.  —  Tuttdoy, 

'^^^  BA,  1858.— The  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Chair. 

^tis  Secretaries  laid  before  the  Board  the  Report  for  1858. 

,^  Rev.  A.  R.  Symonds,  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Diocesan  Com- 
^V«t  of  the  Soeietff  for  the  Propagation  <^  the  Qo»pfl,  forwarded  • 
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resolution  of  thanks  from  that  Committee  for  tlie  SOOi.  latdj  gruted 
for  Bchool  purposes  in  the  province  of  Tinnevellj.  Mr.  Sjmond^  in 
a  letter  dnied  Madras,  August  S7,  IS58,  Bald  : — 

"  I  am  preparing  some  missionary  maps  of  tliis  Fresidencj,  in  order 
to  exhibit  whnt  portion  of  it  is  occupied  b;  our  Missiona,  aad  where 
the  several  stations  are  situated." 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Kaj,  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  ConunittM^ 
supplied  the  minutes  of  a  late  meeting,  hy  wbicti  it  appeared  that  ibe 
subject  of  the  Society's  vote  of  10,000^.  in  behalf  of  the  Chrisiiia 
cause  in  India  had  occupied  their  attention,  and  that  four  aenj^ 
otyects  had  appeared  to  them  to  call  for  portions  of  the  grant  :— 

"  1.  Aid  towards  two  native  schools  for  girls,  in  the  Diocese  of 
CalcDtto. 

2.  Aid  towards  translating  or  revising  traasUtiona  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  in  the  various  Indian  languages.  The  Uinike 
transtution  of  the  Prayer-book  is  greatly  wanted  by  Missionaries. 
None  at  present  exists.  The  Society's  assistance  in  this  behalf  ii 
•olid  ted. 

3.  Help  in  supplying  vernacular  religious  literature.  *  The  Sodilj 
for  Prtimoting  Chrittian  Knowltdge,'  said  Dr.  Kay,  *  has  publi^xd 
a  fi^w  excellent  translations.  We  hope  to  pusb  this  depanmeot 
forward.' 

4.  Gratuitous  grants  of  Bibles,  New  Teatatnents,  Frayefbooli^ 
and  tracts,  for  the  European  troops  in  the  Calcutta  Presidency;  it 
being  quite  beyond  the  present  means  of  the  Committee  there  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply." 

The  Secretaries  stated  that  encouraglDg  replies  had  been  sent  to 
the  Committee  at  Calcutta  ;  funher  inl'ormation  being  required  on 
the  subjects  of  the  native  girb*  Echools,  and  the  translation  of  woriii 
into  the  principal  dialects  of  India  ;  and  that  no  time  would  be  loft  in 
forwarding  English  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  tracts  for  European 
troops. 

A  supply  was  granted  to  the  value  of  150A  ' 

The  Rev.  David  Simpson,  in  a  letter  daled  Uadnu,  June  8,  \i5% 
said: — 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  greater  portion  of  th« 
Common  Prayer  has  been  returned  by  the  Revision  Committee,  with 
scarcely  an  alteration.  They  ore  unanimous  in  declaring  the  work 
needs  no  correction  ns  far  as  their  labours  have  proceeded.  I  expect 
the  remainder  of  the  work  in  a  few  days.  After  that,  but  a  very  te* 
weeks  will  pass  before  the  publication  of  the  new  edition. 

I  shall  have  pleasure,  of  course,  in  sending  you  copies  of  the  Tamil 
and  Teloogoo  Prayer-books,  as  also  of  the  Sunday  First  Lessons  in 
Tamil,  just  completed,  commenced  ten  years  ago,  but  stayed  till  now 
from  want  of  funds." 

A  supply  of  publications  to  the  value  of  3fi2.  was  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Patna. 

The  Rev.  F.  0.  Mayne,  Chapkin  at  Pethawor,  witb  the  (^ordi- 
wardens,  having  requested  books  and  tracts  for  the  nse  of  tlte  Briiisti 
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troopi  in  th«  Berenl  Iioapitals  at  that  stalioD,  it  was  agreed  to  grant 
1  suitibte  supply  to  lb«  value  of  20^  - 

The  Bubop  of  Colombo,  in  a  letter  dated  St.  Tbomas'i  College, 
Cobfobc^  Onylon,  Aug.  9,  1858,  wrote  ag  follows  ;— 

"Before  I  leare  Colombo  for  my  northern  visitation,  in  onr  new 
Klaod  iteamer,  tbe  '  Pearl,'  wfaich,  having  deposited  Dr.  Livingstooe 
■Dd  his  party  in  the  Zambesi  river,  has  just  arrived  to  take  up 
Ker  Btalion  here  (thanks  to  our  active  and  energetic  Governor, 
SirH.  Ward),  for  a  monthly  circuit  round  the  island,  I  am  desirous 
of  reportiog  to  the  Board  the  result  of  my  visit  to  Caltura  last  uouth, 
to  !ip«Tid  a  Sunday  in  a  district  which  had  not  been  visited  by  me 
dfieislly  since  my  return  from  England. 

Mr.  Bailey,  my  late  Chaplain,  in  bis  tour  of  inspection  of  tlie  Govem- 
iKnt  kIiooIs,  havinf;  received  from  some  of  the  residents  the  exprea- 
■ioD  of  their  desire  for  some  spiritual  provision,  I  determined  myself 
la  visit  them.  The  Judge  of  the  district,  Mr.  Templer,  kindljr 
««lcomed  me,  and  placed  bis  court,  duly  arranged,  at  my  disposal  for 
DiiiDe  Service ;  and  I  was  glad  to  meet  a  congregation  of  about 
KieMy  in  tbe  morning,  and  between  forty  and  filty  in  the  afiernoon, 
when  I  pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  mnking  an  effort  for 
ibemtelTes,  and  assured  them  of  all  tho  aid  I  might  be  able  to  obtain. 
On  the  following  morning  tbe  Singhalese  JUodliar,  or  head  man  of 
tie  district,  a  very  intelligent  and  influential  person,  called  on  the 
Jn^e,  and  assured  him  that  they  wished  to  have  a  church  among 
them,  and  that  all  the  native  Christians  would  give  help  to  the  work, 
>iid  that  he  for  himself  and  his  family  would  subscribe  251.  as  a 


Tlie  Bbbop  asked  for  a  grant  of  2SL,  which  was  voted. 

Id  aAOtbef  letter  tbe  Bishop  stated  that  he  bad  lately  witnetied  the 
rniljiing  progress  of  the  church  at  Morottoo,  which  is  being  built  by 
llie  worthy  Modliar  of  that  place. 

In  his  way  the  Bishop  saw  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Thurstan's  fourth  new 
dnch  all  but  roofed  in  for  the  service  of  a  large  and  populous  Chris- 
tiin  neigbbourhood.  The  Government  have  kindly  given  him  consi- 
deriUehelp.  But  the  coat  of  materiala  bas  rapidly  advanced  since 
ihe  Gonimencement  of  the  building,  and  towards  the  completion  of  the 
cbnrch  the  Bishop  asked  for  25^.,  which  was  granted. 

Tbe  Board  voted  lOL  towards  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  Prayer- 
book*  in  the  Indo- Portuguese  language,  for  the  use  of  the  Portuguese 
Burgher  congregation  in  Colombo  ;  and  the  sum  of  lOl.  wna  granted 
lowiTda  the  expense  of  printing  First  Proper  Lessons  for  the  use  of 
the  ume  congregation. 

The  Bishop  of  Novx  Scotu,  in  aletter  dated  Halifax,  July  13,1898, 
Slid— 

"I  have  had  a  satisfactory  tour  through  the  western  portion  of  the 
diocete,  having  confirmed  938  ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  commence  a 
"I'm  arduous  journey  along  the   eastern  shore  and  through  Cape 

BcttDD,    I  find  in  all  parts  good  openings,  but  am  obliged  to  lose  the 

oppOTtonities  afforded  in  consequence  of  our  want  of  men  and  funds." 
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A.  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  MAHBiTirg,  dated  Fort 
LouiiT,  June  12,  T858.     The  foHowirg  is  an  extract : — 

"  I  have  recently  made  several  tours  through  the  blaod,  and  \%n 
m(>t  with  very  encouraging  marks  of  success  in  some  paits.  Et[«cii1lj 
at  VacoBS  the  estoblishmeut  of  an  industrial  school  in  close  eoniK-ii'S 
with  the  boys'  central  school  seeioB  to  have  produced  already  itc 
happiest  effects." 

China.  Mission  Fusd. — The  following  letter  has  been  pnbli»hrf 
from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  subject  of  a  special  fund  for  apeniog 
Christian  Misfions  in  China.  Gif^s  and  collections  towards  the  "China 
Blission  Fund"  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurers  at  the  office  o(  ibe 
Society,  79,  PallMaU:— 

"  Hshopttowe,  Torqoar,  B^  SB.  ICM- 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — The  eighth  article  of  the  recent  Treaty  with  Cbiai 
having  secured  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  within  the  limits  of 
that  great  empire,  we  cannot  doubt  thnt  our  onu  Church  will  tc 
anxious  to  obey  the  call  which  God's  goodness  thus  makes  to  a?. 

Some  considerable  funds  will  be  necessary  in  the  outset,  to  wbid 
many  would  glndly  contribute  if  they  were  nssared  that  their  eontri' 
butions  would  tend  to  some  sensible  and  effectual  reaoll.  Pr:rniit  at, 
■therefore,  to  offtr  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ga^  " 
Foreign  Parts,  through  you  as  its  Secretary,  lOOl.  towards  a  speciil 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Mission  to  China,  to  be  paid 
when  a  hundred  contributions  of  a  similar  amount  be  made  for  tiM 
same  purpose,  whether  by  individuals  or  by  collections  from  mfr 

You  will  make  what  use  you  shall  think  fit  of  this  letter,  tltn 
communicating  with  the  Managers  of  the  Society. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.&XBTU. 

The  BsT.  Smest  Havkiiu." 


BovAN  Catholic  Mibsiokb  to  Chiha. — The  Oiawmfeiw  Ca(*»- 
liqwe  of  October  1  extracts  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Jmind 
de  BnucelUt  :~r 

"  The  venerable  chiefs  of  the  missions  whose  head-qnarters  ire  it 
Rome,  had  scarcely  learnt  the  result  of  the  Anglo-French  expediiiw 
to  China,  than  they  considered  the  measures  which  should  be  ttkea  ' 
in  order  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  Christian  ciTilisatioo  the  (^niog 
of  the  vast  Middle  Kingdom.     Zealous  misaionaries  will  not  fail  la  i 
embark  for  the  extreme  East,  and  to  proceed  to  the  centre  of  (be 
Chinese  provinces  in  greater  number,  if  possible,  than  of  Isle-    ^ 
the  new  missions  will  ^  organised  on  a  very  large  scale  (two  bnadnd  I 
priests  at  once  are  spoken  of  for  Chiua  alone),  oil  Cattralic  cttiatriM 
will  probably  be  called- lo  furnish  their  contingeot*'  . 
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MISSIONS   TO   CHINA. 

What  shall  be  done  for  ChinaT  is  a  question  which  nov  presents 
itself  with  increasing  nrgencj  to  eveir  Christian  whose  heart  is 
let  apon  the  extension  of  his  Master  s  kingdom.  Persecution, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  inBtrument  in  the  repression 
of  missionary  efforts  in  China,  is  not  likely  to  become  again  a 
fwmidable  obstacle. 

No  remuning  heathen  country  has  been  the  object  of  longer 
ud  more  euergetic  efforts  od  the  part  of  Christians.  If  we  attach 
DO  weight  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Syrian  Church,  that 
the  apostle  Thomas  preached  the  gospel  in  China,  yet  it  is  on 
ttndispnted  record,  that  from  the  seventh  century  downwards, 
the  Neatorians,  entering  China  from  the  West,  were  successAil 
missionaries ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  side  by  side  with 
them,  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch  confronted 
the  established  religions  of  the  Chinese.  And  when  Rome  had 
eibansted  the  resoorces  of  her  missionary  tactics  in  the  course 
of  fire  centnries,  Protestant  missionaries  began  about  fifty  years 
sgo  to  appear  upon  the  border  of  the  field.  The  general  result 
of  these  efforts  is,  that  while  the  religions  of  Confucius,  Taou, 
and  Buddha  retain  tbeir  hold  upon  the  millions  of  China,  some 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  been  widely  difiiiised  in  the  empire; 
360,000  >  CiiiDese,  under  thirteen  bishops  and  160  priests,  ia- 
duding  ninety-nine  natives,  are  said  to  worship  the  true  GK>d 
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according  to  tbe  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch/snd  a  fe* 
converts  on  the  eastern  coast,  probably  less  than  a  tbomand, 
are  the  ostensible  fruit  of  the  labour  of  about  100 '  Protestant 
missionaries.  The  6ve  ports,  and  the  island  of  Houg  Kong, 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  field  of  labour  of  the  Engbili 
Bishop,  with  his  staff  of  nine  clergymeu,  and  the  Amenesn 
Bishop  with  his  smaller  force.  While  the  interior,  and  tlie 
northern  capital,  are  penetrated  by  Roman  Caiholio  missionaries, 
Protestantism  has  been  represented  in  those  parts  only  by  tnuu- 
latioQB  of  portions  of  the  Bible  sod  by  tracts. 

That  those  mute  agents  have  produced  an  impression  on  the 
Cfaiuese  mind  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  oourse  of  the  recent 
insurrection.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for  renewed  and  won 
energetic  measures ;  and  upon  the  Church  of  England  properiy 
devolves  a  prominent  share  in  the  vork. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  able  letters  of  Mr.  Cook,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  this  year  in  The  Time*  newspaper,  with- 
out observing  many  signs  of  the  feeble  hold  of  the  various  national 
religions  now  upon  the  popular  mind,  which  has  been  subject 
to  them  for  so  many  centuries.  The  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  a  purer  morality,  an  authentic  revelation,  and  a  practicable 
ritaal  may  be  Expected  to  show  in  iavonrable  contrast,  if  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  present  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cuufucius,  I^H-tsze,  and  Buddha. 

Let  us  try  to  learn  by  the  experience,  which  haa  been  deariy 
bought,  a  more  efficacious  method  of  introducing  the  Chris- 
tian  faith.  For  it  is  not  persecution  only  which  baa  stood  in 
the  way  of  Christianity  in  China.  If  we  could  bring  onrselvei 
to  contemplate  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view  the  pn^ress  ol 
Christian  missions  in  that  county,  we  should  probably  see 
many  reasons  for  departing  from  the  plans  of  those  who  bsR 
preceded  us.  The  discomfitures  of  Rome,  whose  mis«<Mariet 
were  at  one  time  the  pensioners  of  king  Lonis,  and  were  haded 
by  a  grandiloquent  ambassador  from  the  Pope,  warn  us  erf  the 
peril  of  mixing  political  or  commercial  designs  with  oar  plani 
of  evangelisation.  From  the  same  quarter  we  may  learn  thst 
while  superior  scientific  skill  may  commend  a  missionary  in  the 
first  instance,  it  needs  to  be  supported  or  followed  by  an  eslii-' 
bition  of  Christian  graces,  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  tho  oon- 
veraion  of  souls.  Other  instances  will  prompt  us  to  extend  our 
efforts  beyond  the  outer  line  of  a  busy,  worldly,  commercisl 
population,  and  to  win  our  way  to  the  simpler  min^  of  the  mnl 
districts,  and  to  the  rcifined  and  literuy  civiliaation  of  the 
capital 

'  Sea  ColonUU  CAtmA  Chronide,  vol.  11.  p.  73. 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  one  of  our  first 
efforts  should  be  to  plant  an  English  Church  in  Pekin  itself, 
where  already  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  branches  of  the  Chnrch 
hsve  their  temples.  A  small  miBsiooary  staff,  having  its  head- 
quarters there,  would*  not  only  be  a  visible  witness  of  English 
Christianity  to  the  capital,  bnt  would  be  in  a  good  position  for 
missionary  tonrs  into  populous  and  not  nnpromising  districts. 
Again,  the  Bev.  W.  Medhurst  long  since  pointed  out  the  ad- 
Tsntages  which  might  ultimately  accrue  from  the  employment 
of  a  missionary-ship  Bmong  the  nnmerons  islands  which  lie  off 
the  shore  of  North  China,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Corea,  and 
the  bay  of  Pecheli.  The  experience  of  the  Bishops  of  New 
Zealand,  Newfoundland,  and  Labnan,  has  long  sanctioDed  thia 
method  of  difiusing  the  light  of  our  faith. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  WQ^wonld  have  it  considered 
whether  some  means  (in  addition  to  the  facilities  offered  by 
St.  Paul's  College  at  Hong  Kong)  should  be  provided  for  the 
edacation  in  England  of  any  promising  Chinese  youths.  And 
again,  is  the  training  which  English  missionanes  receive  at 
bc«ne  capable  of  further  improvement,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more 
especially  for  educating  evangelists  for  China  f  And  again, 
cannot  some  new  efforts  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  that 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  generally  exhibited  by  our  sailors, 
and  sometimes  even  by  the  British  resideuts,  in  foreign  porta, 
thflD  which  there  are  few  greater  hindrances  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Christiati  faith? 

These,  and  many  other  topics  which  might  be  suggested,  will 
fficeive,  we  hope,  the  oonsideration  of  all  who  are  now  eagaged 
in  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel  in  China. 


ENDOWMENT  OF  MISSIONARY  BISHOPRICS. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  nhich  we  have  in  organizing 
the  Church  in  our  missions  and  foreign  possessions,  arises  from 
tilt  neglect  of  past  generations.  We  have  not  only  to  do  our 
own  proper  work  in  this  respect,  but  that  ^so  which  our  fathers 
aboald  have  done.  Through  the  injustice  and  the  tyranny  of 
siiccewve  Governments  of  the  last  century,  the  Church  was 
aot  allowed  to  consecrate  Bishops  for  the  colonies,  and  much 
"bich  was  then  left  undone  has  beea  performed  by  the  Church 
of  the  present  generation. 

And  a  notion  has  long  prevailed  that  a  Bishop  must  of  necea- 
>ity  have  a  much  larger  pecuniary  income  than  a  Priest, — and 
not  only  this,  bat  that  before  a  Bishop  can  be  allowed  at  all, 
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there  must  be  a  permanent  endowment  of  the  See.  The  preieat 
generation  of  colonists  or  of  converts  must  be  debarred  from 
those  privileges  vhich  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  Bishop  among 
them,  and  &om  the  complete  organizaticxi  of  the  Church,  notil 
ve  have  provided  for  their  descendants  in'all  coming  time.  We 
have  not  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  past  generatitms,  but  we 
take  upon  ourselves  those  which  might  fairly  be  left  to  those 
vho  shall  come  after  us. 

We  trust  that  the  notion  that  a  Bishop  mnst  occnpy  a  sods) 
position  in  our  Colonies  and  Missions  similar  to  that  which  he 
occupies  in  England,  is  fast  fading  away.  The  benefits  of  episco- 
pacy do  not  depend  on  the  Bishop's  income,  or  on  his  secular 
rank,  which  may  in  some  measure  depend  on  his  income.  There 
are  ordinances  which  he  only  can  administer,  and  which  should 
be  attainable  in  every  place.  The  question  shouhl  be.  Is  it  not 
better  that  there  should  be  poor  Bishops,  than  no  Bishops  at 
all?  If  any  persons  are  willing  to  do  what  some  of  our  cotem- 
poraries  have  already  done,  in  devoting  a  lai^  portion  of  their 
worldly  means  to  the  endowment  of  a  See,  we  ^ould  thankfully 
accept  the  gift,  and  praise  Ood  that  He  has  given  to  His  sons 
and  daughters  the  grace  thus  to  sanctify  their  possessionB.  Such 
persons  have  earned  a  title  to  the  earnest  prayers  and  intercesiionB 
of  the  Chnrch.  We  gratefally  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God 
in  putting  into  the  heart  of  that  honoured  lady,  to  whoo  ve 
already  owe  so  much,  to  "  devise"  such  "liberal  things"  for 
the  colony  of  British  Columbia.  But  when  these  endowments 
cannot  be  obtained  from  home,  and  when  all  that  an  in&nt 
Church  can  do  is  to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  pastors,  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  a  chief  pastor, 
simply  because  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  temporal  ne- 
cessities of  his  successors.  If  the  people  are  poor,  the  ministen 
need  not  be  rich — "  having  food  and  raiment,"  they  should, 
like  the  great  missionary  to  the  Gentiles,  "  be  content  there* 
with."  And  such  Bishops,  though  "poor"  in  this  world's 
goods,  might  "  make  many  rich." 

We  do  not  know  if  any  other  Chnrch  in  the  wwld  has  ever 
acted  on  the  same  plan  as  our  own  in  this  matter,  and  hm 
refused  to  send  a  Bishop  to  any  missionary  sta^n  till  the 
endowment  of  the  See  is  formed,  and  the  Bishop's  auccessorsfor 
all  time  are  provided  for, — we  believe  not.  If  we  had  had  no 
Bishops  in  England  till  such  provision  had  been  made,  we  should 
perhaps  have  had  none  at  all. 

We  are  much  more  likely  to  have  native  Bishops  and  a 
native  Ministry  in  onr  foreign  possessions,  if  we  do  not  insist  on 
a  permanent  endowment.  We  have  no  wish  to  perpetuate,  or,  ■> 
the  Cktarch  Muiionary  Intelligencer  expresses  it,  "  to  permaniie 
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in  the  midit  of  a  native  Church,  k  foreign  episcopate." '  Though 
the  article  in  the  Inlelliffencer  refers  to  n  paper  on  our  present 
rabject  in  the  Colonial  Church  Chrmucle  for  July,  yet  we  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  accompliahment  "of  the  master-stroke  of 
policy  contemplated  by  some"  (who  are  they?},  "Missionary- 
Bishops  pemiaiiixed  over  the  native  Churchea,  and  dependent  ou 
certain  parties  at  home  for  their  anniud  stipend," '  for  this  seema 
to  na  very  bad  policy  indeed. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gotpel  haa  contemplated  the  eiistence  of  Bishops  with  ammil 
stipends,  double  or  treble  that  of  an  ordinary  Missionu-y.  We 
hope  thftt  the  present  Oovemment  would  not  put  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  foundation  of  such  Sees.  The  Diocese  of  New- 
castle should  be  divided  at  once;  and  here  there  is  already  some 
«idowment  through  the  liberality  of  Bishop  Tyrrell.  And  when 
ve  see  what  great  blessings  have  always  resulted  from  the 
erection  of  a  bishopric  in  a  colony,  and  irom  the  subdivision  of 
the  enormoos  dioceses,  we  should  aurely  lose  no  time  in  sending 
the  Church  in  ita  integrity  to  every  one  of  our  foreign  pos- 
Kuioos,  and  in  dividing  those  sees  which  are  too  large  to  be 
sdetjuately  superintended  by  one  Bishop.  This  might  easily  be 
done,  if  we  could  once  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  the  necessity  c£ 
s  permanent  endowment. 


ENDOWMENT  OF  TH£  CHURCH  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  munthly  meeting 
ot  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  on  Friday, 
November  19th,  that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had  given  25,000/. 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Church  in  British  Columbia,  via. 
15,000/.  for  the  Bishopric,  and  10,000/.  for  the  other  Clergy. 
This  is  the  third  Bishopric  which  this  lady  has  endowed.  We 
call  on  all  our  readers  to  join  with  us  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  this  great  service  to  the  Church,  this  abundant  offering  of  a 
tWkfiil  heart  to  the  Almighty,  and  in  prayer  that  she  who  thus 
nwB  bouQtifally  may  reap  bountifully ;  that  she  may  have  peace 
of  mind,  and  health  of  body,  and  length  of  days  here,  and  that 
having  made  to  herself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  uorighteouB- 
new,  and  being  rich  in  good  works,  she  may  at  last  be  received, 
tlirough  the  merits  of  her  Saviour,  into  everlasting  habitations. 

'  C*iirefc  Uimonary  Intdligtncer,  Augnit,  p.  171.  ■  Ibid.  p.  175. 
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VISlTiTION  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  following  ^coaot  of  the  Biibop  of  Nots  Scotia's  Visitrntion 
of  Cape  Breton,  ia  extracted  from  the  C<^  £relo»  Ifetn  of  August 
28th.  It  is  commuaicated  by  a  correspondeot  irho  rigns  Umtelf 
"  Fresfajter,"  and  who  dates  his  letter  Sydney,  C.  B.,  24th  August, 
1858  :— 

"  The  BUhop  of  Nova  Sootia  arrived  io  Sydiiey  from  Ariehat  on 
the  evening  of  Uondtiy,  the  9th  of  this  iiM»ith  (August),  On  Tuesday, 
the  lOtb,  hb  lordBbip  received  the  vints  c^  most  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  congregation  here.  On  WedDtc 
day,  the  11th,  he  went  to  Louisburg,  acompanied  by  the  Bev.  Messn. 
Uaiacke  and  Porter,  where  he  became  the  guest  of  Mrs.  McAl{HDr, 
who  ministered  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  her  house,  in  the  absence  of 
Charles  McAlpine,  Esq.,  detained  on  his  voyage  down  from  Halifax. 
On  Thursday  morning,  the  12th,  the  church  at  Louisburg  waa  litenlly 
crammed  with  people  from  an  early  hour.  The  building  was  eoDse- 
crated  by  the  name  of  St.  Bsrthnlomew's  Chapel,  and  morning  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Uniacke,  after  which  the  travelSng- 
misaionary  presented  the  Bishop  seventeen  candidates,  npon  whom 
be,  after  the  manner  of  God's  \uAy  apostles,  laid  hu  hands  in  Caor 
flrmation,  prefacing  the  ordinance  with  an  address  replete  with 
unction  and  energy.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  listened  to  by  the  congregation  with  unfla^^ng  enei^ 
throughout.  Thus  concluded  a  service  of  about  tbn^e  hours*  duration, 
which,  however,  prodneed  no  wearineaa,  but  was  participated  in  »iih 
extreme  delight  and  admiration.  The  Bishop  and  Clei^y  then  left 
Iiouishurg  for  Mainodieo,  where  his  lordship  remained  for  the  nigbt 
at  the  bou^  of  Mra.  Farrell. 

On  Friday  momiag,  the  13tb,  a  good  coogregation  assembled  tn 
St  James's  ohnrch,  comprising  nearly  all  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
-of  Maisadieu  at  home  at  this  season.  Here  the  rite  of  CoDfirmalion 
was  administered  to  five  candidates,  others  being  aafortanately  abKnt 
io  some  of  the  vesseb.  His  lordship  prd'aced  the  CMifinnatioa  by 
an  address,  and  foUowed  it  by  a  sermon,  in  Ids  usnal  exoeUent  style. 
After  the  service  tbe  Bishop  and  Clecgy  returned  to  Sydney. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  14tb,  the  same  party  [ttvceeded  to  St 
John's  church  at  the  North-west  Arm,  where  ConGrmaUon  wu  also 
administered  to  five  csndidates,  one  other  being  unavoidably  kept  back 
by  indisposition.  Here,  before  a  very  full  congregation,  the  Bitliop 
again  delivered  an  address,  and  preached,  according  to  his  invariable 
custom.  A  considerable  aildiCion  to  this  charch,  now  in  progreo, 
atteats  tbe  zeal  and  incrensing  numbers  of  those  who  attend  it 

On  Sunday,  the  \5ih  instant,  his  lordship  preached  in  St.  Gearg«'> 
church,  Sydney,  before  a  large  and  attentive  congr^ation,  and  ad- 
ministered  Confirmation  to  seventeen   young  persons,    pre&ced,  u 
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naotl,  b;  ■  amrdting  and  nlemn  appeal  to  the  candidatea.  tn  the 
■nemooii  he  preached  in  th«  jet  nnflniabed  church  at  Coxlieath, 
where  large  Dumben  bad  gathend  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life.  In  the 
BTftuDg  he  again  preached  in  St  Gfiorge'a. 

Oo  Hondaj'  mMDing,  the  16th  instant,  notwithstanding  a  Terjr  wet 
nd  inctemeat  day,  the  Biabop,  driven  by  John  Bonrinot,  Esq.,  pro- 
cenkd  to  Cow  Bay,  whera  he  found  Christ  Church  tboroughlj  crammed 
with  an  expectant  congregation.  Hera  his  lordship  confirmed  seven 
taodidatet^  after  addrening  them  aa  tisual,  and  again  preached  an 
eloquent  and  impreuive  aermon.  After  partaking  the  hospitality  of 
Mn.  fencer,  the  party  retunted  to  Sydney,  where  they  arrived 
■boat  dark. 

Kw  o'clock  the  next  moniing,  Tuesday,  tlio  17ih,  ssn  the  Biahop, 
with  the  Ber.  Messrs.  Porter  and  Unincke,  on  his  way  to  the  Mines, 
where  they  breakfasted  with  the  Rer.  Mr.  Arnold,  and,  accompanied 
by  him,  went  to  Little  Bras  d'Or,  whi;ncti  they  proceeded  in  the 
itmner  to  vi«t  Baddeck,  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  that  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  with  its  varied  scenery,  sppeart^d 
to  great  advantage  during  tbe  passage.  Arrived  at  Little  Baddeck, 
wagons  were  soon  provided,  which  transported  the  party  to  Big 
Btddeck  by  three  o'clock  p.m.,  where,  in  the  very  neat  but  as  yet 
ufioiafaed  churcb,  a  good  congregation  was  collected  to  share  in  the 
•errjcea  of  the  day.  Here  the  Bishop  confirmed  nine  candidates  (one 
t  very  aged  person),  prefacing  the  ordinance  with  one  of  his  heart- 
■tirring  appeala^  and  aftrawerds  preaching  as  usuaL  He  afierwarda 
ntnmed  to  Little  Baddeck,  and  became  the  guest  of  Alfred  Hali- 
bartm,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 

Again  it  six  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Wednesday,  the  18th, 
t^  pirty  rfr.embarked,  and  with  luvdy  weather,  and  favouring  wind 
*Bd  tide,  Bocm  reached  the  Little  Bras  d'Or,  where  they  experienced 
the  kind  hospitality  of  William  GammeU,  Esq.,  and  lady.  Thence  by 
viggons  to  Sydney  Mines,  whire  at  three  o'clock  p.h.  they  met  an 
Bnellent  congr^ation  at  Holy  Trinity  church.  Here  fourteen  young 
pCTMns  were  confirmed  ;  the  Bishop  again  addressed  the  candidates, 
and  afierwarda  preached  on  the  duty  and  privil^e  of  partaking  the 
Holj  CfMnmnnion, — the  very  best  and  most  awakening  sermon  tbat 
tbe  niter  of  thia  eommunication  ever  ramemberg  to  have  heard. 
Tbaee  tbe  Bishop,  with  Messrs.  ilniacke  and  Porter,  returned  to 
Sjdn^,  and  the  ar<tnons  and  incessant  labours  of  this  visit  were 
■closed,  with  mntual  benefit,  we  trust,  to  both  pastors  and  people. 

I^aring  bis  krdship'a  brief  stay  of  ten  days  among  us,  he  travelled 
abont  200  milee,  delivered  nine  sermons  and  seven  confirmation 
*<l<lnsaeB,  in  six  consecrated  and  two  onconsecrated  churches,  eon- 
firnied  seventy-four  persons,  consecrated  one  church,  and  profusely 
*dvis«d  and  exhorted  both  clei^y  and  laity  in  all  matters  connected 
*itb  the  church  that  came  under  his  notice. 

On  Friday,  the  80th,  the  Bishop  left  Sydney  per  mail,  m  rovte  for 
'^ncadie,  where  we  understand  he  was  to  minister  upon  Snnday  laaL 
Hay  his  visit  here  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the  Church  over 
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which  God  hu  nude  him  Oveneer,  ud  nuj  the  naolt  of  it  be  in 
eTei7  wsy  en  inoreuing  meeaura  <k  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  in 
manifold  gifts  of  graoe,  and  in  the  spirit  of  holj  fear  ain<»g  na,  bow 
end  for  ever  I  . 

On  Sunda/  laat,  the  32Dd  instant,  the  Snadaj  after  the  episeope! 
Tisit,  according  to  custom,  the  Hotj  Communion  was  admlmat^vd  iji 
the  two  churches  of  St.  George,  Sydney,  and  Christ  church,  Cow  B«j, 
when  fifty-one  persons  ate  of  that  Bread  and  drank  of  that  Cop,  we 
trust  to  their  great  and  endless  comfort.  The  nnmber  ia  eacoor^og, 
and  shows  prcf;reBs;  and  we  would  pray  Um  Great  Head  of  the  Chorefa 
to  send  down  ever-inoreasing  spiritiiahtj  and  iUnminatioQ  amoDg  m." 


THE  CHUACH  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

(From  the  Cofw  Atyut  of  September  Uth.) 

[We  have  not  heard  ftvm  any  other  quarter  of  the  eatabliahment  oT 

die  Bishoprics  mentioned  in  the  following  article.    We  would  be 

thankful  indeed  to  see  the  plan  carried  out] 

"  The  friends  in  England,  who  have  by  their  voluntary  efforts  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  the  aid  and  support  of  that  Inanch  of  the 
Church  of  England  eatablished  in  this  colony,  have  surely  no  ressoo 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  progress  during  the  past,  or  doubtful  of  its 
extension  during  the  future.  The  talent  entrusted  to  the  first  Soalb 
African  Bishop  haa  not  been  hidden  in  the  ground.  Twelve  yean 
ago  the  Church  of  B^gland  was  hiding  here  and  there,  almost  foigottea 
or  disowned,  and  a  sleepy  chaplain  occasionally  gathered  a  ^eepj 
but  scanty  flock  into  an  ill-furnished  school-room  for  religious  worship. 
That  was  about  the  position  of  the  English  Church  when  Bishop  Gray 
first  arrived  here.  To-day,  there  is  not  a  town,  and  hardly  a  village 
of  any  note  in  the  whole  colony,  which  does  not  boast  of  its  cfaureb, 
erected  in  an  appropriate  style  of  church  arohilecture.  Wbererer 
there  is  a  church,  it  is  needless  to  say  there  are  also  one  or  more 
schools  in  connexion  with  it,  and  thus  the  scattered  members  of  lb« 
Church,  throughout  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  ha*e  been 
brought  together,  and  the  blesmngs  of  religious  education  been  agua 
afforded  to  them.  Since  twelve  years  ago, — a  short  time  to  produce 
such  results  as  we  see  before  us,  whether  as  regards  the  erection  of 
churches,  the  multiplication  of  Clergy,  or  the  missionary  efforts  to 
which  the  Church  itself  has  given  birth, — the  Church  of  England 
has,  as  it  should,  become  a  Missionary  Church  here,  and  its  Bishops, 
of  whom  there  are  already  three,  have  become,  to  some  extmt,  Hi*- 
sionary  Bishop*.  The  Cape  Colony;— South  Africa— Central  Africa 
are  no  longer  left  to  become  the  field  for  every  other  Uission  except 
those  of  the  Church.  Tbe  coloured  and  nadve  dassea,  both  in  tbe 
colony  and  beyond  it,  have  already  largely  participated  in  the  dinet 
benefits  which  the  Church  has  been  enabled  to  b^tow.  And  nowH 
is  contemplated — aod  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  pnject  and  to 
carry  out  are  all  bat  synonymous  terms  with  the  energetic  fe*  who 
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lure  detoted  themaelTeB  to  a  great  work, — to  add  four  diooeaea  to 
ibow  already  existing,  three  ot  which  hare  already  been  fixed  upon, 
nunelj,  one  Bishop  in  Kafeuia,  one  in  the  Orange  BiTer  Free  State, 
ud  I  tliird  in  Panda's  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Biebop, 
■bo  ii  now  at  home  for  the  purpose,  will  be  ablie  to  obtain  the  funds 
Moaaay  for  tliis  great  work.  The  aons  of  Kafir  chiefs  are  also  to  be 
specially  trained  in  a  misaiontry  college  here,  to  go  forth  leaders, 
truoed  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  to  bring  their  countrymen  within 
tbefold  of  the  Church,  llie  importance  of  this  step,  as  r^ards  the 
tomitioa  of  a  native  ministry,  is  incalculable,  as  the  conviction  is 
diilj  fbrciiig  itself  on  the  minds  of  all  that  Bucb  a  ministry  is  likely 
to  1m  niMt  effective.  One  of  the  great  drawbacka  under  which  the 
Cbnrcb  has  hitherto  laboured  is,  that  the  men  selected  for  its  work 
b«re  hare  not  all  been  best  adapted  for  it  Not  that  any  have  wanted 
Htl  or  devotion,  but  many  have  lacked  that  special  training  which  ia 
inditpeasable  to  efficiency  in  the  missionary  character.  This  is  a 
gnierij  complaint,  which  requires  to  be  looked  to.  This  much,  and  a 
greit  deal  more,  haa  the  English  Church — to  all  intents  and  purposes 
1  loluntary  Cliarch — done  directly.  And  indirectly  it  has  also  done 
noi  a  little,  for  it  has  stirred  np  other  churches  sad  denominationg  to 
1  not  always  generous  rivalry  and  emulation,  but  which  we  would 
lii^  oevertfaelesB,  has  been  productive  of  good.  It  has  added  mate- 
riill}'  to  the  wealth  and  material  progress  of  the  country.  Its  influence 
^  acted  not  merely  on  its  own  membera,  but  on  the  community 
generally,  and  the  sign  and  fruit  of  that  influence  are  an  improved 
Doral  tone  in  Earapeana  throughout  the  country.  As  society  im- 
piDTcs  in  spiritual  matters,  so  does  the  desire  arise  of  raising  the 
wral  character  of  the  natives.  Such  a  healthy  desire  is  apparent 
■Mw  in  the  public  mind  of  this  country.  It  is  as  far  removed  from 
tliB  lickly  sentimentality  of  Exeter-hall,  as  it  is  from  the  mistaken 
fpirii  which  prevailed  when  they  wrote  above  their  church  doors, 
'Ko  dogs  or  Hottentots  admitted.'" 


THE  MISSIOM"  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 

The  followiog  passage  is  from  an  article  in  the, Calcutta  Rnieta 
<>rHsrch  last,  entitled  "English  Statesmanship  and  Indian  Policy." 
There  appears  to  us  to  be  much  in  it  which  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
our  readers : — 

"One question  alone  must  be  referred  to  before  we  conclude  this 
FF^>  namely,  the  oilen  alleged  and  as  often  denied  connection  be- 
tweeo  missions  and  the  mutinies.  All  candid  men  will  admit  that 
<^nf  hurried  judgments  have  been  passed  of  late  on  the  admioistra- 
uuo  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  large  party  allege  that  the  rule 
1'  the  Company  has  been  pernicious.  Another  party  of  Anglo- 
Indiani  assert  that  the  Company  has  done  much  to  regenerate  India. 
The  one  may  be  called  the  missionary  party,  and  the  other  the  '  old 
K^ime '  party.     The  former  are  represented  by  the  missionaries,  and 
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comprtM  ■  goodlj  number  of  the  new  8cho<d  of  Anglo-Indiaiia.  TIm 
former  sre  represented  by  tiie  old  Anglo-Indians,  and  iaelude  the 
great  maM  of  tbe  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  GoTCniBent.  Tho 
one  party,  now  that  tbe  Bengal  army  has  committed  suicide,  see* 
even  yet  unable  to  eradicate  their  deep-rooted  feelings,  on  the  neeea- 
aity  of  cajoling  the  natives  ;  the  other  wish  to  have  done  far  ever  with 
concesaions,  and  they  are  seemingly  in  the  ascendanL 

A  great  many  efforts  hare  been  and  are  still  being  made  by  nif- 
sionaries  and  rehgious  men,  both  in  Eogland  and  in  India,  to  [neTnt 
people  from  snbeiding  into  the  belief  that  the  present  revolution  in  the 
East  originates  from,  or  has  any  connexion  with,  miiaionaty  labour. 
Nor  do  the  causes  of  such  a  line  of  procedure  lie  deep.  Beligioos  m«a 
seem  to  think  that  if  it  could  be  shown,  with  any  degree  of  pUunbility, 
that  the  present  disasters  in  India  have  been  brought  ttbout,  (r-  have 
any  connection  with,  missionary  effort,  it  might  hare  the  «Aet  of 
tending  t»  the  suspension  of  their  labours,  at  least  for  a  seaaoo  ; 
a  result,  of  course,  which  they  do  not  desire  to  see  realised.  It  oocors 
to  us,  that  were  it  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  missionary  effort  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  present  calamities,  such  a  line  of  ai^ument,  on 
the  part  of  religious  men,  is  most  unwise,  and  the  sooner  it  is  aban- 
doned the  better. 

At  ell  events,  men  who  adopt  this  line  of  defenee  ought  to  alter 
their  tactics  with  respect  to  the  conciJistion  policy  of  tbe  Company 
towards  the  natives.  What,  we  would  ask,  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
reiterated  averment,  that  the  missionaries  and  missionary  efibrt  have 
had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  present  rebellion  ?  But  what  if  it  has  ? 
Do  those  who  make  such  an  asseveration  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that 
if  it  could  be  said  that  their  labours  enter  as  on  element  into  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  if  any  connexion  could  be  shown  to  exist 
between  the  two  things,  they  are  prepared  to  make  ooi)ceflBi<Mig  to 
tbe  Government,  and  as  a  ocMisequence  suspend  their  operations  ?  If 
not  so,  what  is  to  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  such  ■  line  of 
oUegatiuns  ? 

A  vast  deal  of  confusion  rests  on  tbe  minds  of  people  on  this  whtJe 
matter,  from  the  habit  prevalent  in  England  of  restricting  the  expres- 
sion, missionsry  labour,  to  the  technical  import  it  has  acquired  from 
our  institutions 'and  customs.  Irreligious  men  allege,  and  the  natives 
allege,  that  religion  enters  largely  into  the  causes  of  the  present  revo- 
lution ;  whereas  religious  men  deny  this,  and  affirm  that  reL'gicMi  has 
Ijod  nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  prove  this,  they  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
no  missionary  efibrt  has  ever  been  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment among  the  sepoys,  and  that  none,  in  fact,  ever  took  place. 
Nothing,  it  is  grant^i,  seems  more  conclusive.  There  is  neverthelesi 
good  ground  for  surmising  that  the  instincts  of  the  irroligioos  and  the 
faeotlien  are  truer  in  a  matter  of  this  nature  than  the  reasonings  of  the 
missionaries  and  others.  There  is,  be  it  noticed,  no  acofie  or  field  fat 
constructive  missionary  work  as  yet  in  Bengal,  throughout  Central 
India,  and  the  entire  North-West  Provinces;  these  places  are  noted 
particularly,  because  they  fons  the  seat  of  the  present  rertdtition.  AB 
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tbe  work  that  hu  been  dmie  dirooghont  these  vut  regioM,  eren  ij 
miukiiiaries  technically  so  called,  is  of  a  destructive  kind.  A  feir 
uDcere  ceiiTerts  are  to  be  found,  but  a  yeiy  few;  and  up  to  this  time, 
thae  exert  but  little  ioflueuce  over  the  commmiity  ia  which  tbef 
reside.  A  vast  preparatory  work  is  going  on,  but  only  preparatory. 
Oa  tbe  other  hand,  those  systems  that  meet  us  in  India  are  incapable 
(^  reformation.  A  reformation  of  the  Moslem  faith  is  impoasible. 
When  it  b^os  to  give  way,  the  whole  fabric  must  fall  Its  cere- 
moaiec^  as  well  as  its  creed,  rest  entirely  on  the  recognition  of  Mo- 
hammed as  the  Prophet  of  God.  So  also  the  moral  life  of  the  Hindu 
is  nerveless  and  effete.  The  native  strenglh  of  the  race  has  died  out, 
ud  sU  Bttempts  to  resuscitate  it  by  tbe  adoption  of  European  institn- 
liotu  produce  mere  galvanic  spasms,  Brehminism  is  a  monstioas 
ifstem  of  deceit  and  corruption.  Th^  hare  not,  as  a  people,  the 
most  remote  conception  of  the  tree  aims  of  GovennienL  Those  rose- 
coloured  accounts  that  bave  been  prevalent  of  late  of  the  progress  of 
tbe  Hindu  are  for  the  most  part  mere  delusions. 

What  then?  If  all  missionary  effort  in  India  be  of  a  destructive 
nittire,  destructive  to  the  delusions  and  lies  of  the  Kast,  who  are  the 
niissiunaries  in  India  ?  We  reply  :  The  East  India  Company,  oon- 
lidered  as  the  living  embodiment  of  the  Civilisation  and  Christianity 
of  the  West,  witliall,its  sfaortcomingB  and  sing — and  these  are  naoy — 
is  ID  tlie  meanwhile  the  grand  missionary  institute  of  the  East.  We 
Bhall  concede  that  the  Company  has  not  looked  upon  the  systems  and 
saperstitions  of  Asia  as  evila.  We  shall  concede  that  no  efforts  hsve 
been  made  of  a  direct  kind  by  it  to  introduce  a  better  state  of  things. 
We  itall  further  concede  that  they  have  not  been  wise  rulers  nor 
grest  reformers.  All  this  we  have  proved,  and  much  more  to  the 
ume  pnrpose.  We  maintain,  nevertheless,  that  the  Company,  as  the 
UDbodimcnt  of  the  civilisation  of  tbe  West,  ie  the  grand  institute  of 
the  East  Oar  missionary  schools,  and  our  preaching  of  the  Go^iel 
up  tad  down  over  a  few  parts  of  India,  are,  to  this  hour,  surface  opera- 
tioDg.  Our  embodied  rule,  acting  upon  the  community  of  Asia  through 
a  thousand  channels,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  come  into  direct  contact 
"ith  the  millions  of  the  East,  and  the  apirit  of  that  rule  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  East.  A  system  of 
mining  oper«tiona  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
dntined,  we  believe,  to  blow  up  in  one  vast  wild  confusion  tbe  accu- 
mulated follies  that  have  become  rampant  in  Asia. 

It  belongs  to  tbe  apirit  of  this  institution  to  undermine  oriental 
"^^■otisin,  because  it  is  opposed  in  its  spirit  and  workings  to  injustice. 
It  is  antagonistic  in  its  spirit  and  bearing  to  the  social  organisations 
of  the  East,  because  it  recogoises  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  letter,  and  this  for  merely  political  purposes,  no  hereditary  spiri- 
Uud  rank  and  rights  and  privil^es.  British  jurisprudence,  as  em- 
''^ed  in  the  Company's  rule,  cannot  and  does  not  recognise  those 
dutinctions  between  lay  and  clerical  which  Henry  of  England  fought 
M  ininfally  to  put  down,  and  which  constitute  one  of  the  institutes 
of  Mem),  and  are  recognised  as  divine,  and  therefore  authoritative,  by 
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the  Brahmina  of  India.  It  ii  essentially  %  part  of  the  Compan/B  rtik, 
not  to  tolerttte  the  disregard  of  human  rights.  AU  the  repreaentuirn 
of  the  GoverDinent  are  to  a  greater  or  lees  extenrrepresentaliTes  tnd 
the  embodiment  of  principles  diametric^;  oppoeed  to  the  state  of 
social  and  moral  life  in  the  East.  We  shall  cite  bnt  one  euaiple.  It 
is  well  known  that  peijar;  is  universal  in  the  East,  from  the  highea 
to  the  lowest.  It  ie  acted  on  ae  a  principle  ;  and  we  muntain  tbst  our 
rule,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter,  is  antagoniattc  to  such  s  sutea( 
things,  and  must  therefore  often  come  into  collision  with  the  lies  of 
theEttst. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  we  conceiTe,  that  missionary  efibrt — if  b;  ihU 
be  meant  the  mission  of  light  against  darkness,  and  tnitli  igiisit 
error,  and  justice  against  blackguardism — has  had  nothing  to  do  vi'h 
(he  present  rebellion.  From  this  circumstanoe  it  is  that  no  misiioDu;, 
that  is  minister  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  struck  down  on  the  gnwod 
that  he  was  a  missioasry.  Not  one  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  chiMita 
who  have  perished,  hare  perished  simply  on  the  ground  tlist  itiej 
were  followers  of  Christ  Had  that  been  the  case,  then  irreligiou 
men  would  have  fared  better.  Surely  it  must  be  allowed  thit  1111117 
of  the  officers  sb-uck  down  in  death,  were  innocent  enough  ofi  deiitt 
to  make  converts  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  Not  a  man  hu 
been  saved  alive,  however  native  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  beaiM 
of  his  trreligion.  Not  a  man  has  been  murdered  because  he  wu  t 
Christian.  Both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  alike  hate  Chriitiiiiicr. 
not  for  itself,  but  becanae  it  is  the  religion  of  the  European  n«- 
Such  is  the  fact,  and  now  for  the  philosophy  of  it.  Our  coda  of 
justice,  our  law,  our  bearing  physically  end  morally,  our  tone  uA 
spirit,  are  the  cumulated  embodiment  of  the  pn^reaa  of  1800  ^tm. 
During  that  long  period  we  have  been  pr^ressing,  it  may  be  ala«l/i 
but  still  progress  baa  been  the  watch-word  of  England.  During  the 
bame  period  Asia  has  been  retrograding,  and  both  the  resolu  <^  il" 
one  and  of  the  other  have  gradually  been  coming  into  direcl  ud 
hostile  contact  with  one  another  from  the  period  of  our  setllemeol  n 
India.  Our  persecutions  in  Britain  took  place  on  the  groond  of 
creeds  and  format  truth  ; — both  sides  of  the  qnesiions  at  iu>K  "c^ 
debated  in  l<^ical  formula.  Papists  were  sincere,  so  were  ProteatiiU' 
Both  parties  alike  believed  in  a  common  divine  revelation.  Ko* 
of  course  a  state  of  things  of  this  kind  cannot  and  does  not  eiiu  in 
India.  Our  creeds  are  not  admitted  to  be  divine  by  one  in  f^"  ^^' 
eand  of  the  people.  Not  on  the  ground  of  creeds,  but  on  the  result  of 
creeds,  a  faith  penetrating  the  living  man,  on  such  have  we  u  * 
governing  power  in  the  East  come  into  collision  with  a  living  ^'^ 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  living  superstitions  of  the  people  of  the  Bw. 

We  grant  that  the  early  doings  of  the  Company  were  bid.  y* 
grant  that  Warren  Hastings  told  lies  on  the  plea  that  all  aronnd  bia 
told  lies.  We  are  not  ignorant  entirely  of  the  deeds  of  p»li"™ 
Tiolenco  done  in  these  days.  Still  it  is  plain,  that  the  Britigh  nil*  ■" 
these  times  was  as  far  ahead  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  Asiatic  vM,  f 
the  spirit  and   tone  of  our  religious  actions  of  Church  ^f»^  "* 
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England  at  tbe  preaent  hour,  are  ahead  of  the  Bwanna  of  ignorant, 
detwsed,  Tillanons  men  which  crowd  the  lanes  of  our  English  cities. 

We  grant  that  the  Company  never  dreamt  of  effecting  great  social 
changea  in  Ania,  and  jet  who  wilt  denj  that  great  changes  for  good 
hsTe  been  eSected  by  them  ?  Our  Indian  Government  may  have 
been  oonaerrative  of  native  prejudices,  and  yet  they  have  eSected  the 
mightiest  and  moat  vital  reforns.  We  admit  of  course  [hat  among 
rdigioaa  nien  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  purity  and  perfection  those 
truths  wbich  are  destined  to  regenerate  the  earth,  but  not  in  booliB 
nor  in  creeds,  though  from  books  and  creeds  are  the  forces  deposited 
vhich  are  to  move  the  aodal  death-trance  of  oriental  despotism  and 
stagoation  and  death. 

From  these  two  considerations,  besides  others,  we  conceive  it  is 
that  the  natives  are  found,  not  to  be  opposed  to  Christianity  as  the 
creed  of  the  missionaries,  and  a  thing  therefore  about  which  they 
tan  speculate  and  argue ;  but  to  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  European  race — a  religion  embodied  .in  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  ; — manners,  customs,  and  laws  opp<»ed  to,  and  subversive  of, 
all  the  cherished  notions,  nnd  stereotyped  customs,  and  emascu- 
lating superstitions  of  two  thousnud  year^  About  these  acted 
manners,  customs,  and  lawa  ihey  find  it  impossible  to  speculate, 
as  they  do  about  our  creeds,  and  a  collision  assuming  the  shape 
of  hatred  to  all  white  men,  women,  and  children,  is  the  fatal 
result.  A  savegeness  like  that  of  the  tiger  develops  itself,  where 
formerly  nothing  was  thought  to  lodge  save  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb; 
and  the  conaciences  of  Asiatics  are  demonstrated  to  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  the  consciences  of  the  rulers  of  the  Kast, 
snd  to  surpass  in  treachery  and  thirst  for  blood  all  that  is  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  history  of  the  most  depraved  savages. 

Thua  it  is  that  Engknd's  mission  is  other  and  grenter  than  she 
dreams  of,  and  her  service  to  the  East  shall  commence  that  stirring  of 
oriental  political  and  moral  death  which,  save  in  tornado- volcanic-like 
eruptions,  has  been  its  normal  condition  for  a  hundred  generations. 
Thus  it  ia  that  her  mission  shall  prove  to  be  wholly  unlike  that  which 
she  herself  at  first  proposed  to  herself.  England's  virtues  are  increasing 
faer  sense  of  duty  and  her  power  of  conscience.  Quiet  mighty  energies 
are  at  work,  bringing  great  and  important  changes  to  psss. 

A  vast  number  of  silent  changes  were  going  on  in  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century — processions  of  nobles  and  bishops,  uncovered 
and  barefooted,  chanting  litanies  and  fooleries,  crouching  at  the  feet  of 
priestly  despotism — denunciations  and  condemnations  by  the  Pope — 
while,  on  the  other  band,  all  Europe  was  in  alarm  at  the  swarms  of  men 
which  were  sweeping  down  upon  the  West  from  Central  Asia;  and 
thus  from  heterogeneous  elements  afoundation  was  laid  for  those  after 
changes  which  were  to  go  on,  gathering  together  and  converging  to  one 
focus  the  sympsthies  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  usher  in  all  on  a 
sudden  the  glorious  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cry  of 
"  deen  "  being  the  rallying  cry  of  tome,  and  the  lust  of  power  the  chief 
desire  of  more,  and  worse  passions  still  the  real  motive  power  of  the 
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life^iviog  energj  of  England,  a  power  fordgn  to  Amatic  life,  tnd 
wanting  to  all  those  who  have  firnneriy  nplurned  ita  HTnenu  ind 
BUperetitioni ;  a  power  wanting  to  Brahminiam  when  it  ■nperiiidBeed 
itself  npon  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  Asia  ;  a  power  wintiDg 
to  Mohammedaniam  when  it  tornado-like  came  down  and  aeltled  itieK 
upon  the  Brahminical  faith  ;  a  power  wanting  to  the  more  modern 
r«>former8  of  India,  the  Duteh  and  the  Portuguese  j  a  power,  we 
believe,  not  wanting  to  England,  for  a  purer  faith  ie  hen;  a  fiill, 
simple  and  unadulterated,  and  adapted  and  deugned,  and  already  ope- 
rating upon  the  h<>art  of  Asia,  boring  and  blasting  the  coudidited 
auperstructurea  of  heatheniam,  and  making  to  commence  a  vast  nnn- 
her  of  ailent  changes  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cr^  of  "deeo' 
being  the  watchword  of  millions,  the  lust  of  power  the  real  ptmmcait 
motive  of  more,  and  plunder  and  villany  the  polestar  of  lar  grater 
numbers  atill,  all  fusing  together  in  one  vast  simnltaneons  moTcmeiit, 
and  yet  not  formBllj  combined,  bat  rather  moving  blether  bj  Moe 
electrical  feeling  of  dislike,  moving  down  upon  all  Earopetni  U 
murder  man,  woman,  and  babe  alike,  and  bury  all  white  men  is  ok 
vast  grave  of  infamy  and  fonl  dishonour ;  a  movement  oat  of  wiadt  i 
rock-wril  is  to  emerge  on  which  to  erect  battlementa  of  truth  ud 
righteousness,  from  which  men  influenced  by  truth  and  perraded  bj 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  shall  do  battle  against  the  despotic  ftodalin 
of  the  East,  and  overthrow  that  l^alation  which  is  founded  on  irbi- 
trary  beastly  will,  and  that  gospel  of  which  the  beginning,  eod,  tni 
middle  is  '  might  makes  right,' — the  might  of  sensual  beastly  brntidi' 
ness — the  might  of  ignorance,  not  the  might  of  knowledge ;  not  ito 
might  which  spares  the  fallen  foe,  but  the  might  which  deliglila  >> 
ripping  np  women  with  child,  and  Haying  tender  females  ali*e^- 
might  which  consists  in  punching  out  the  eyes  and  tearing  ant  l^ 
bowels  of  the  beaQtiful  nnd  the  good.  Our  rule  in  the  East  is  tbe  est- 
bodiment  of  a  spirit  (notwithstanding  all  the  manifaatoea  of  a  hinrdred 
years,  to  the  e^t  that  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  RUgiM 
of  the  natives)  now  working  counter  to  the  infinite  evils  of  M^iil- 
political,  and  moral  life  in  the  East,  a  spirit  d««tined  to  uDdenniaetbe 
God-disbonouring  faith  of  three  thousand  years,  nnd  to  ovenhmw  til 
the  hoary  venerable  conventional  misehiefs  rampant  fmin  Ctpe 
Comorin  to  Assam,  and  from  the  ocean  on  the  south  to  the  f*r  Hinii- 
laya  on  the  north,  and  to  sweep  from  the  earth  tlie  worst  tpeda  m 
barbarism  the  world  ever  saw.  As  well  set  a  chair  on  the  nsdioi 
the  sea,  and  order  the  waves  to  stop,  as  set  limits  to  the  nonl  i"" 
fluencB  of  the  Christianity  of  the  West  on  the  antipathies  and  ^ 
of  Asia.  Just  as  surely  as  Brilain  has  been  again  and  again  fonn 
politically  to  cross  the  lines  drawn  by  her  respeetiTe  Ooveroon,  i»*«* 
now  the  Jumna,  and  then  again  the  Sntledge,  the  limits  of  ber  n^i 
so  surely  shall  Britain  have  to  abandon  that  imaginary  Hoe  w""™ 
many  of  her  statesmen  would  &in  draw  between  the  political  and  w 
religions.  No  Government  at  this  hour  can  decide  these  51"?'''''^ 
and  maintain  the  balance  of  moral  forcei^  by  a  mere  examiost''''  ^ 
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BMfM  io  thdr  cabinetB  and  cloMta.  Briuin'a  influence,  moral  ud 
cpiritoal,  shall  roll  on  across  the  Indian  ocean;  if  not,  there  is  nothing 
bazarded  in  the  averiaeDt,  the  Indian  ocean  shall  come  to  be  the 
boundarj  which  shall  separate  the  East  from  England.'* 


THE  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  INDIA.— Bt  thb  Rev.  J.  F.  Kbarsb. 

iConlmued/rom  page  i25.) 

HutRiAOB  onBaoMa. 

Thk  paper  in  "  The  Inldliffmeer"  now  before  us  goes  at  length  into 

Uie  snbject  to  which  the  first  paragrspha  which  we  quote  refer.    It  is 

not  necessary  for  us  to  reprint  it  entire. 

"  There  are  obstacles  to  the  hearty  reception  of  Christianity  every- 
where ;  it  is  not  in  India  only  that  the  ambassador  of  Christ  pleads 
in  rain.  In  Christendom,  in  ftetds  watered  with  the  blood  of  martyrs^ 
he  lifta  up  hia  voice  in  vain  against  the  popular  vices  of  the  day  :  but 
there  are  no  countries  in  Europe  where  obstacles  exist  to  the  mere 
formal  profession  of  Christianitr,  which  is  the  case  in  India,  and  con- 
stitntea  not  tlie  least  point  of  difference  between  ministerial  duties  in 
Europe  and  missionary  labours  in  India.  Of  these  obstacles  I  mean 
to  speak  of  but  one,  partly  because  it  is  that  which  of  all  others  that 
I  have  to  contend  with  is  the  most  formidable,  end  parthr  because  it  is 
confined  to  the  tribes  among  whom  I  am  hibouring.  'Die  obstacle  I 
allude  to  is  the  marriage  custom  of  the  Reddies  and  Naickes.  Their 
law  in  this  matter  is  briefly  this  :  viz.  'A  man  muit  marry  hi»  titta't 
daaghter^  i.  e.  the  uncle  must  marry  his  niece.  Of  course,  where  this  ' 
rtlationahip  does  not  exist,  there  the  law  is  void.  It  will  be  at  once 
observed  that  this  law  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical laws  of  England  to  which  as  Clergymen  we  are  amenable. 

Such  being  the  law  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided,  it  will  be  appa- 
rent to  my  readers  that  converBions  among  the  Reddies  to  our  Church 
are  almost  altogether  impossible — hominum  moreloquor;  for  I  know  that 
the  transforming  power  of  God'^  Spirit  is  able  to  reach  the  veriest 
sinner.  To  convince  them  of  the  impropriety  of  such  marriages  is  no 
easy  task;  rather  should  I  say,  in  no  one  instance  have  I  succeeded, 
neither  have  I  met  the  niissiouary  yet  who  has.  The  Reddies,  those 
of  them  who  are  at  all  enlightened,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  degree, 
never  fear  to  argue  with  me  on  this  subject ;  they  meet  it  without  any 
feeling  of  shame  or  the  least  bashfulness.  Europeans  have  naturally 
such  a  repugnance  for  such  a  marri^e,  that  the  prohibition  appears 
to  them  unnecessary,  and,  considering  the  age  at  which  they  generally 
contnct  matrimony,  impossible.  But  in  India,  where  a  custom  as  old 
as  the  tribe  leaves  no  room  for  repugnant  feelings,  and  where  early 
marriages  give  no  place  to  impossibility,  the  law  appears  as  strange 
and  nnioeaniug  to  the  Reddie&  They  claim  a  very  high  antiquity  for 
it,  and  examining  it  as  to  the  probable  sonrces  of  the  custom  we  shall 
be  brought  back  to  the  Patriarchal  times,  of  which  system  it  is  evidently 
a  part.    Thus,  for  instance,  Nabor  and  Abraham  married  their  nieces. 
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nnd  Joaephns,  aboat  b.O.  200,  mentions  an  inrtsneo  of  an  oode 
marrjing  his  iii<ice,  which,  though  a  very  extnordinuy  tmnirtinn, 
seems  to  indicate  th&t  ench  toarriages  were  not)  h;  the  Jews  at  le&$t, 
reckoned  unlawful.  The  contracting  partiea  in  this  instance  belonged 
to  the  high  priest's  family.  Vide  Josephua,  Aniiq.  lib.  xii.  c&p.  it. 
sec  6.  I^deaux  observes  upon  this  marriage,  that  it  waa  Teckonad 
lawful  by  the  Jews,  because  it  did  not  altar  in  any  way  the  d^rea  and 
order  of  an  uncle  towards  his  niece,  whereas  the  marriage  of  an  aunt 
with  her  nephew  invert*  the  order.  Vide  Frideanx,  part  ii.  lib^  iL 
p.  179.  17th  ed.  It  is  worthy  of  notioe  that  the  Beddies  all^e  the 
same  reasons,  as  will  be  set  forth  presently.  Mahomet,  in  the  early 
part  of  Al- Koran,  forbids  this  marriage,  but  in  the  xxviii.  cbap.  of  it, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  bis  '  rented  finding^  he  unqu^Uioo- 
ably  grants  permission,  to  bimsetf  at  least,  to  contract  such  marriagea. 
The  foregoing  proves  that  such  marriagea  were  more  or  lesB  frequent 
in  ancient  times,  and  every  biblical  student  will  be  able  to  famish 
reasons  sufficient  for  the  indulgence  without  my  trespassing  upon  yoor 
pages  with  them. 

While  condemning  the  practice  of  such  marriages — a  practice 
attended  with  numeroua  evils,  bodily  and  spiritnally — it  is  bnt  fair  to 
state  the  whole  of  the  case ;  and  first  my  readers  will  please  to  remember 
that  the  terms  '  uncle  and  aunt '  have  not  the  same  common  meaning 
among  Reddies  which  they  have  among  us,  neither  do  they  express  the 
same  relationship  with  them  that  they  do  with  us.  Thus  I  call  ny 
father's  brothers  and  my  mother's  brothers  '  uncles '  indiflerentlj,  and 
the  same  of  their  sisters,  '  aunts.'  But  this  appears  to  Beddies  a  very 
vague  and  undefined  relationship,  one  which  they  cannot  undentand. 
Between  each  of  those  relations  there  is  a  clear  and  welt-defined 
distinction  preserved  by  this  people  ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  as 
intelligible  as  possible,  I  will  state  it  as  succinctly  as  it  will  admit 
of.  Thus  a  brother  older  than  my  father  is  called  by  me  (after 
Beddy  fashion)  Periya  lya  or  Periya  Thagapen,  which  ma^  be 
translated,  'great  father'  (not  grand- father);  a  brother  younger  than 
my  father  is  called  by  me  Sirru  lya,  or  Utter  father.  The  brothers  of 
my  mother  I  do  not  address  so,  but  cbU  them,  whether  younger  or 
older  than  my  mother,  indifferently,  Amrndn  or  MdmL  Now, 
among  Europeans,  as  ol»erved  above,  between  these  latter  and  tbe 
former  there  is  no  difference,  whereas  among  Hindoos  tbe  di&ereaoe 
is  great ;  and  an  English  reader  will  understand  it  by  remembering 
that,  according  to  Hindoo  ideas,  it  is  nnlawful  for  me  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  mj  fiither't  brother,  she  being  equal  to  a  sister  ;  but  tbe 
daughter  of  my  mother's  brother  I  may  mariy,  and  she  it  ia  whom 
they  generally  marry,  and  claim  her  as  a  right ;  they  call  her,  '  my 
wife  by  inheritance,' 

Again,  my  mother's  elder  sister  is  called  by  me  Periya  Tlay,  or 
great  mother,  the  younger  sister  is  called  by  me  Sirru  Tkay,  lesser 
mother.  My  father's  sisters,  older  or  younger,  I  call  Atthi  or  ifdati. 
Tbeae  by  us  are  called  aunts  indifferently  ;  but  there  is  a  diffareoca 
among  Hindoos;  namely,  the  daughters  of  my  mother's  sisterst  it  is 
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untafrfDl  for  me  to  many  \  b&t  the  daughtcri  of  mj  father's  siBlers  I 
mar.  Mj  father's  brothers  and  urj  mother's  sisters  are  related  to  tne 
by  consangnini^  ;  whereas  mj  mother's  brothers  end  my  father's 
sisters  are  related  to  me  only  by  affiMUy — bo  far  off  as  to  be  no  bar  to 
marriage.  The  children  of  these  uncles  and  uunta,  aa  we  should  call 
tbem,  related  to  me  by  consanguinity,  are  considered  by  Hindoos  mj 
brothers  and  sisters.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  they  consider  no 
relatioDBhip  to  exist  between  the  ancle  and  niece  ;  whereas  the  aunt 
hy  the  motiier's  side  is  so  close  to  the  nephew,  as  to  appear  somewhat 
like  stepmother  and  child.  This  sketch  of  the  Reddy  ideas  of  rela- 
tionship will,  T  hope,  enable  many  to  understand  the  matter.  Tha 
evQ  of  these  marrisges  does  not  appear  to  me  to  consist  so  much  in 
the  near  relationship  of  the  married  couple,  db  in  the  ages  of  the  con- 
tracting parUes.  Sometimes  the  bride  is  a  mere  child  of  five  or  six 
yean  old;  sometimes  the  bridegroom  is  no  more;  whereas  his  wife  is 
a  full  grown  woman  ;  and  when  at  length  the  bride  comes  home  to 
ber  hasband,  or  the  bridegroom  comes  of  age  to  manage  his  own 
affiiira,  there  is  a  yonng  family  around  them  all  illegitiniate,  but  who 
nevertheless  grow  up  and  are  considered  their  lawful  children  I  Thia 
is  an  eril,  the  extent  of  which  I  will  not  tarry  here  to  depict ;  but  it 
is  one  of  such  magnitude  as  compelled  the  notorious  Tippoo  Sahib  to 
declare  to  the  Nairs*  of  Malabar  that  he  considered  that  there  were 
but  few  of  them  who  could  lay  claim  to  legitimacy. 

I  have  said  that  conversions  among  these  tribes  (for  the  Naicker 
.  observe  the  same  laws)  appear  to  be  hopeless,  so  long  as  they  submit 
to  their  laws  ;  and  seeing  that  the  entail  of  property  is  connected  with 
these  marriages — that  is,  the  property  of  the  father  must  descend 
throogh  the  issne  of  his  son  and  grand-daughter  (uncle  and  niece)-— 
there  appears  no  likelihood  of  their  soon  abandoning  the  custom.  Were 
it  legal  for. the  father  to  bequeath  his  property,  or  for  the  heir  to  hold 
it  independent  of  the  matriraonial  obligation,  then,  indeed,  I  should 
soon  expect  to  see  the  Christian  Church  thronged  with  Beddies.  Many 
of  Ibe  tribe  wait  upon  and  receive  Christian  instruction  ;  many  of 
them  come  regularly  to  church,  and  send  their  sons  to  my  schools  ; 
they  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  and  some  of  them  are  able  to 
give  a  tolerable  synopsis  of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  ;  but  not 
one  have  I  ever  baptized,  and  not  to  one  have  I  ever  administered  the 
Holy  Communion,  neither  is  it  likely  that  I  shalL  Vast  numbers  of 
theo^  desire  admission  ;  and  only  very  recently  a  large  deputation 
waited  upon  me  for  the  purpose.  They  ui^ed  their  claims  as  strongly 
as  possible  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  I  could  not  baptise 
them,  in  consequence  of  their  living  in  a  state  pronounced  to  be 
sinful 

I  will  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  description  of  a  Beddy 
marriage.  The  marriage  of  the  parties  being  determined  upon,  an 
astrologer  is  consulted  as  to  a  lucky  day  ;  and  this  being  ascertained, 
the  bride  is  deidred  to  hold  herself  in  readiness.     Her  friends  procure 
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ton  or  fifteen  earthen  pota,  whiob  ars  onuunentod  with  lines  dnwn  bj 
parti -coloured  chalk  on  tbe  outer  suHace,  and  then  laid  one  otst  IIk 
other  in  a  convenient  place,  the  females  meanwhile  chantiog  in leloogooi 
A  paadal  is  next  erected ;  and  to  chase  away  evil  oi  diaafiected  apiritii 
a  few  branchea  of  the  Ficns  religioaa,  Dalbergia  arborea,  and  tba 
Tamarind  are  bound  blether,  and  placed  near  to  the  door  b;  which 
tbe  gnesla  will  enter.  All  things  being  ready,  and  tba  daj  arrive^ 
the  bridegroom  sets  out  in  an  open  p^ee  for  the  n^idenee  of  the 
bride ;  before  doing  which,  however,  be  for  the  first  time  in  hit  bit 
Sobmils  to  the  barber's  skill  hia  head  and  ftioe  I  Cnsar  daacribed  ibe 
Britons  of  old  time  as  wearing  long  hair  upon  tbeir  beads  and  '  saperiui 
labrurrf ;'  bad  he  been  writing  of  the  Beddies,  he  ahoold  not  ucqit 
the  under  lip.  This  operation  over,  and  not  before  it  was  required, 
the  Reddf  bridegroom,  with  bis  gar^om  Shonneur,  ^proachet  ibt 
house  ;  and  he,  descendiog  from  tbe  palkee^  enters  the  pandal,  whn^ 
after  a  little,  the  bride  presents  betself,  and  takes  her  aeat  on  bis  left. 
The  usual  salutations  over,  be  ties  around  her  neok  the  TkJi,  corrfr 
sponding  to  our  ring.  Tbe  Tbali  used  hj  Beddiea  differs  from  ill 
others,  which  are  richly  omamected  with  g^d,  according  to  the  abilii; 
of  the  individual  The  Bedd;  uses  a  plain  twisted  eoid,  made  « 
cottoh  thread,  besmeared  with  safiron  ;  and  this  being  tied  npoii  tbe 
neck  of  the  female,  she  is  married.  They  have  a  legend  cwreat  laiaag 
them  to  account  for  it,  namely,  that  a  dranken  goldsmith,  centomt 
ago,  disappointed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  in  not  having  a  proper 
Isali  made  for  his  marriage  ;  whereon  the  old  chief,  with  a  gaUaoti; 
worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  plucked  forth  a  few  threads  from  bit 
garment,  and  twisting  them,  tied  tbem  round  the  neck  of  his  young 
bride  ;  and  this  became  a  custom  amtxig  them. 

Chunsm,  saffron,  and  cotton  seed  are  then  ground  into  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  water,  so  aa  to  give  the  mixture  the  conaisteiv^  of 
paste  ;  a  little  of  this  is  fixed  between  the  eyes  of  the  near  reUtivtl 
of  the  joung  couple,  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Both  now  ascend  ihe 
palkee  to  parade  the  village,  tbe  bride  mufBed  bo  as  to  avtud  bciag 
seen  ;  the  friends  throng  round  the  palkee,  the  loangers  of  the  viltigt 
in  the  rear  and  a  band  of  musioians  in  the  front ;  all  being  readj,  tbt 
eortige  moves  on,  the  musicians  making  such  a  din  as  nitres  ducoid 
itself  passable.  Now  and  again  a  party  of  women  give  a  '  whoop'  bj 
way  of  a  cheer,  which  is  carried  out  beyond  '  common  time'  bj  tbe 
youngsters  of  tbe  village,  to  whom  suck  an  event  as  a  marriage  u 
a  feast-day  aa  well  as  a  holiday. 

Having  paraded  tbe  precincts  of  the  village,  the  guardian  deitiu  m 
the  cardinal  points  are  pt-opitiated  with  offerings  as  well  at  tbe  gtM- 
dian  deities  of  tbe  village.  This  over,  they  return  to  the  bowe  ui 
alight,  but  the  bridegroom  gets  on  horseback  and  takes  a  ride  thniv^ 
the  place,  attended  by  bis  young  men,  evidently  much  pleated  witb 
tbe  attention  shown  him  by  tbe  villagers.  On  this  octasion  the  tea 
or  fifteen  pots  before  alluded  to  are  carried  in  proceasiwi  beiere  bim. 
and  then  carefully  put  by,  an  injury  to  any  one  of  them  being  ni*!  *" 
forebode  certain  misfortune  to  the  young  couj^e.  At  night  agaiiii  ^'^ 
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of  tbem  psnde  the  [due  with  gnat  Sdat ;  if  wealthy,  hnndrads  of 
lighted  torches  precede  them,  everyone  who  joina  io  th«  festivity, 
men  and  wameB,  bringing  their  torches.  Music,  too,  of  the  noiaieet 
description,  eouTerts  tbs  quiet  Iwmlet  into  S  ministare  Bedlsm  for 
tbe  groater  pan  of  ths  night  This  ia  called  'Entering  th«  City,' 
uid  is  considered  by  fhe  natiTM  a  rery  grand  scene.  Having  entered, 
all  go  in  to  the  feast,  and  qniet  reigns  sgniit.  Tbe  bride  is  carefolly 
oooeealed  from  the  gase  of  the  crowd,  and  she  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
act  parts  that  are  truly  ridicnlons.  I  was  once  called  npon  to  marry 
a  eonple  (not  Beddiee),  and  accor^ngly  I  attended  at  the  charch. 
Tbe  bridal  party  entered  shortly  after,  bnt  the  bride  was  completely 
cvrered  up,  do  part  of  her  being  visible  ;  bnt,  what  was  more  extra* 
ordinary,  aba  wia  supported  on  either  siile  by  two  old  women,  whose 
bodies  laaaing  against  her  formed  an  angle  of  abont  fifty  degrees  with 
the  cfonrcb  floor ;  behind  bw  were  two  more,  holding  her  tip  as  it 
were.  A«  they  drew  Bear  the  cbaocel,  I  motioned  the  old  women  to 
rtand  ^mA  ;  hn^  no  sooner  had  they  done  eo,  than  the  bHde  gently 
let  hoaelf  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  ohurob,  and  lay  them  nntil  she  was 
lifted  np  I  Knowing  tbe  young  woman  to  have  been  a  very  proper 
vdl-tMndncted  person,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  going  to  be  msrned 
cDolrary  to  bar  indination,  bat  she  replied  that  she  was  desirous 
eaoogh  for  the  marriage,  but  that  the  old  women  told  her  that  riie 
wosld  be  eonaidered  'a  very  impertinent,  immodest  faassy'  if  she  did 
not  pretend  to  be  overcome  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  she  was 
■boat  to  undertake  I  This  pretence  to  strong  feeling  iu  common  to  all 
riasaes  of  Hindoos  known  to  me.  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that 
sbodld  a  Baddy's  wife  have  a  sister  unmuried  at  her  death,  that  stster 
'     wife  of  the  Beddy." 


BNOLISH  BUDDHISTS  IN  BIBMAH. 

The  following  passage  will,  we  think,  surprise  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  before  seen  it  It  is  an  extract  from  a  Hittory  of  the 
Briluh  Entfdrt  in  India,  by  E.  H.  Nolan,  FU.  D.,  publisheil  during 
the  present  year  in  London,  and  is  quoted  by  us  from  a  notice  in  the 
(.'al^ta  Reviete  of  lost  June.  We  have  not  seen  the  book  from  which 
it  b  taken  : — 

"Tbe  Birmab  correspondent  of  the  New  York  TViftntK  recently 
gave  an  m^kmS  of  tbe  consequenoss  ensuing  from  each  a  demoralised 
stale  of  Bodetj,  calculated  to  enlist  the  eyurpsthy  of  every  British 
philanthropist,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  the  religions 
and  benevolent  public  of  America  hare  straggled  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
trath  both  in  British  and  native  Birmsh,  end  their  noble  exertions  to 
»ve  and  adocale  tbe  native  females  of  those  territories.  According  to 
the  statement  in  the  TrUmae,  many  Europeans  take  advantage  of  tbe 
oaAoon  above  referred  to,  and  often  have  families  by  native  women, 
■bo  ar«  left  wbdiy  destitute,  tbe  children  to  grow  up  heathen^ 
N  N   2 
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mid  leas  cared  for  than  those  of  Binneae  fatbera.    The  correspondrat 
thus  ezMDplifiea  his  auertioa  : — 

'  Three  jean  ago  this  present  month,  I  was  inrormed  by  a  BiimtB 
that  a  joung  Englishman  had  BDtered  the  monaateries  of  the  prieau, 
and  embraoed  the  Buddhist  religion.  I  could  not  beliere  nch  i  : 
statement,  and  took  no  small  paina  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  fooB^ 
to  lay  inexpressible  regret,  that  the  cast^ff  son  of  an  E^ish  geatte- 
man  had  ehaved  his  head,  put  on  the  yellow  robea,  and  entered  tbe 
monaster]'  as  a  priest  of  Buddha,  whwe  he  dnil;  bowed  before  the 
idols  of  Golama,  and  nas  worshipped  by  the  people  as  bimseir  a  goi. 
His  father  was — he  knew  not  where, 

During  the  same  season,  wliile  travelling  in  the  jungle,  rowi« 
from  any  city,  I  called  at  a  small  village,  where  my  attention  «h 
arrested  by  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age  under  the  care  of  a  pri«sl. 
snd  in  training  for  the  priesthood.  He  had  the  large  Roman  note,  wi 
intelligent  forehead,  brown  hair,  and  every  feature  indicated  ibu  be 
possessed  a  large  share  of  English  blood,  1  made  inqoiriet  con- 
cerning his  parentage.  He  was  tlie  son  of  an  English  officer,  but  htd 
never  known  hie  father.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  an  infint, 
and  hut  for  tbe  "  tender  mercies  of  the  heathen,"  he  would  have  been 
left  to  perish.  My  heart  yearned  for  the  poor  boy.  I  wonld  gitdtj 
have  taken  him  to  my  heart's  home  ;  but  he  had  been  g[iven  to  tbe 
priests,  who  were  nnwilling  to  part  with  eo  valuable  a  priie.  I  bare 
never  seen  nor  beard  from  him  since. 

About  two  years  ngo  I  was  passing  by  a  market-place,  and  saw  t«o 
girls— perhaps  I  should  say  young  ladies — of  eighteen  and  twenif 
years  of  age,  selling  fiah  and  a  variety  of  eatables.  They  were  dieiwd 
in  Birmese  costumes,  but  so  strong  were  their  English  features,  tint 
I  inquired  of  a  man  near  by  concerning  them.  He  said  tht^  were  the 
daughters  of  an  English  officer,  who  left  the  place  eighteen  yean  if, 
when  the  youngest  was  an  infant.  Their  mother  died  soon  after,  uid 
they  had  been  brought  up  by  their  grandmother,  who  was  very  poor. 
They  bad  no  knowledf^e  of  their  father.  Neither  could  speak  or  raid 
B  word  of  English.  They  were  heathen,  although  the  daughters  of  i 
nominally  Christian  faiher.  They  lived,  dressed,  and  worshipped  u 
the  heathen  do — slept  on  a  mat,  and  ate  with  tlieir  fingers. 

I  called  a  few  days  ago  at  the  house  of  a  collector  of  revenues  in 
this  city.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  physician  once 
stationed  here.  She  said  she  had  been  told  by  her  mother  that  btr 
father  was  Dr.  somebody  (I  conld  not  make  out  who),  and  that  be 
lives  at  Madras,  though  she  hss  not  heard  from  him  for  many  ^ 
years.  Poor  woman  !  I  fear  she  will  never  hear  from  her  ftlbw 
again.  Her  husband  is  b  very  strong  Buddhist,  and  she  joins  vitb 
him  in  all  hia  acts  of  heathen  worship. 

Not  lung  since,  while  passing  through  the  streets,  I  saw  a  little  pA 
about  two  years  of  sge.  She  possessed  English  features  to  a  remsrt- 
able  degree,  and,  more  than  all  else,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tndomitible 
ruling  propensity,  for  with  a  stick  she  was  driving  abont  the  jsid  s 
number  of  children,  some  of  whom  were  many  years  ber  seaieni    I 
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inquired  concerning  the  child,  and  learned  that  it  was  tlie  daughter 
ofia  officer  who  had  left  the  place  before  the  birth  of  the  ubild.  He 
hid  made  no  prorision  eitlier  for  her  or  her  mother.  The  mother  had 
mxatl;  laken  a  Birraeae  husband. 

I  called  one  daj  at  a  houGe  where  was  a  Birmese  fbneral.  A  large 
congregation  had  assembled,  and  among  the  crowd  I  noticed  a  white 
cbjld  tboDt  a  jesr  old.  It  wan  a  bitter  cold  morning  for  this  country. 
Tbe  poor  child  was  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  covered  only  with 
1  tliin  calico  slip,  through  and  under  which  tlic  bitter  east  wiud  was 
pincing,  ns  the  little  one  clung  to  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  a  thin 
dellcite  gtrl  of  eighteen.     I  inquired  concerning  the  father  of  the 

diild,  and  was  told  that  its  father  was  Captain ,  who  left  the 

place  about  a  year  previous.  For  the  first  few  monlhs  he  sent  the 
nother  a  small  pittance  per  month,  but  she  was  now  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  her  own  labour  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  worse 
than  fatherh'sa  inranl.  This  cnptain,  let  it  be  remarked,  had  an 
Kiglidi  wife  and  family,  whom  he  left  in  Bengal  while  on  these 
wans.'" 


THE  UEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tub  fiMt  stone  of  the  Memorial  Church  was  laid  on  Tuesday, 
October  19,  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdcliffe.  The  religious  services 
OD  the  occasion  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Gribble,  Cbaplaio 
to  the  Ambassador,  and  by  tbe  Uev.  G.  C.  Curtis,  Chaplain  of  the 
Sofitty/or  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel.  The  following  speech  wa; 
delivered  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks,  he  said  : —  . 

"Its  site  waa  selected  with  reference  to  its  olgect  as  a  memorial,  and 
*«  have  only  to  look  to  the  noble  prospect  now  stretched  beneath  our 
cjtt,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  fitness.  A  situation  corresponding 
with  the  required  conditions  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 
It  wai  thought,  and  justly  thought,  desirable  that  the  sacred  edifice 
ehoold  be  prominently  visible  from  the  sea,  that  it  should  be  easily 
uceaiible  to  the  British  residents  of  Galalo,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
Mcarionolly  frequented  that  part  of  the  harbour,  and  that  it  should  at 
the  same  tune  be  not  inconveniently  removed  from  the  houses  of  our 
piiocipal  merchants  in  Fera.  It  was  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  intended  building  would  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  tho^e  nf  any 
I'raleituit — certainly  of  any  Anglican — place  of  worship  hitherto 
erected  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  increased  demand  and  high 
Tiioe  of  groond  for  building  brought  the  Turkish  quarters  into  requl- 
ntion,  ud,  finally,  there  alone  could  the  necessary  site  be  found. 
The  new  church,  as  you  perceive,  will  be  in  immediate  contiguity 
with  a  mosque,  and  that  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  circumstance 
u  U  OBce  a  proof  of  the  difliculty  and  a  sign  of  progress  in  the 
■dvuieemeot  of  liberal  ideas.  We  may  now  anticipate  the  time, 
apparently  near  at  haqd,  when  the  British  mariner,  in  approaching 
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CttDituitiiiople  from  th«  lonlh,  will  recogaiae  Kinoiig  iti  SntoigKti 
the  tower  of  bis  country's  church,  and,  iveloained  by  its  apfemuwe, 
loae  tbe  feeUngB  of  a  (trangei  in  the  matt  endearing  recoUectioM. 

We  laaj  hope  that  his  thoughts  wiU  rise  in  grateful  sduMvledg- 
ment  to  those  who  have  subscrihed  the  funds  for  its  constroctiin  ;  to 
our  graeioui  Sovereign,  who  heads  their  list  with  habitaal  benc- 
Tolence  j  to  her  ally,  the  Sultan,  who  granted  the  site  on  vbid 
we  are  assembled ;  to  those  who^  in  various  waja,  have  sided  tbe 
progress  of  the  work  ;  and,  above  all,  to  that  Great  Bung  on  mitm 
proteotion  and  guidance  we  uUimately  depend  for  its  oompletioo. 

Oh  God,  how  full  of  wonder  are  th;  ways  I  Tbe  tempest  goei  foitli 
in  destruction ;  but  the  skies  are  cleared  bj  its  appalling  energy,  "i 
nature,  soon  reviving,  repairs  its  ravages  wiih  increased  fenili^. 
War,  which  is  but  too  o(lea  the  tempest  of  human  passion,  is  also  u 
agent  of  deetniction  ;  but  its  course  awakens  our  highest  eavgie^ 
and  in  its  final  consequences  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  beuevoUot  Prari- 
dence  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced. 

To  that  war  which  was  lately  an  object  of  such  intense  anxie^  W 
all  of  us  during  many  successive  months,  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  plu 
which  our  Memorial  Church  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

-  The  SokBn's  grant  of  tbe  land  required  for  it  is  a  link  in  the  In^ 
chain  of  munificent  concessions  which  have  distinguiabed  bis  reign. 
It  is  a  part  of  that  far  greater  end  more  comprehensive  act  of  jostics 
which  crowned  the  results  of  the  war,  in  so  far  as  moral  principle^ 
apart  from  mere  political  questiooa,  are  concerned,  by  egtabMing 
liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters  throughout  the  OltonuB 
dominion. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  triumph  so  interesting  and  beoeEciil 
,to  mankind,  should  spring  out  of  that  gigantic  struggle  of  wbieh  tbe 
Crimea  was  the  main  bMtle-£eld,  and  which,  originating  in  ths  nn- 
dicalion  of  national  rights,  was  productive  c^  sympathy  and  taaot 
between  rival  Powers  aod  repulsive  populatiwis.  It  is  not  beTotd 
hope  tiiat  tbe  same  causes  may  continue  to  operate,  »f^  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  the  religion  of  peace,  may  sfM^ad  far  and  wide  it* 
civilising  influenoe,  and  ultimately  realise,  by  its  universe  cxtenticfr— 
I  mean  by  tbe  natural  prevalence  of  truth  and  reason— 4iopea  whidi 
confess  to  be  tbe  moat  ardent  desire  of  my  heart 

If,  then,  thewiir  was  productive  of  to  much  advantage  to  faaasDi^i 
both  in  past  and  in  prospeul^  we  ha<re  tbe  cenaolatitm  to  leiMt  tint 
neither  did  they  who  ibugbt  and  fell  ondtr  the  bwuter  of  ilsjuiti<* 
resign  their  lives  in  vsia.  Though  it  was  not  mj  dti^  or  ay  fortaM 
to  sbare  the  toils  and  dangers  of  our  gallant  eonntiyneB  in  tbe  ficU. 
I  can  persooally  bear  witness  to  the  cheo^iil  fbrtitade  anl  tndf 
Christian  resignation  displayed  by  those  who  had  to  eodve  «»■ 
severer  trials  on  the  bed  of  sickness  er  Dsder  the  m^eoD's  kaib 
Whetlier  it  was  their  lot  to  die  or  to  survive,  tbey  nobly  wsinli'"^ 
their  character  alike  on  the  deck  as  in  the  field,  in  tbe  wvdi  <f 
the  hospital  as  in  the  ranks  of  battle.  Their  exertions  and  aciifieM 
have,  in  trutb,  contributed  powerfully  to  open  the  way  for  time 
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naipotfed  lognMitJOM  iridcli  so  territorial  ■gyfandiieawit  eta  equal, 
•od  wbow  Falne  ia  tlie  mure  appoecuited  the  longw  it  ii  ei^ojed. 

HiHMwr,  imfkdiiig  honour,  be  theirs  !  Hooour  urigned  not  only 
to  the  deputed  by  their  lamanting  comnulAs,  bat  to  all  bj  tha 
_  TtHcea  of  an  approving  6oT«rcign  aad  an  applauding 
WttlKMt  diatiBctian  of  olaaa  or  rank,  the  namea  of  thoie  who 
Cell  wiU  ba  acp»TBn  oa  tbg  walla  of  that  taarad  ediflce.  the  foyindation- 
ibne  o£  wfaiali  ia  now  to  be  laid  by  ny  nnwortliy  handi.  Their 
tcbiereinanfa,  so  frait/sl  of  good  ia  all  faM  their  nndaieljr  end,  will  ba 
long  prcaerred  in  a  more  lively  tample  of  gtary-— th«  memory  of 
1  loriag  p«opla,  wmflnned  and  perpetuated  by  the  records  of  a  giats- 
fiilajja." 

Having  delivered  diia  apeacb,  hie  lonMiip  laid  down  in  the  fenii' 
datioBi  FneT'T**  and  Turkish  ooina,  and  &n  foUowiog  ioscripdou, 
vhieh  was  composed  in  England  by  the  Ooiamittee  of  the  Manorial 
Church  >— 

"  Id  aaaotiMJinw  et  mdiridue 

TriuitaUs 

Qloriam  Ssmpltemun 

HnJQsce  EcctesIiB 
In  arb«  OaivlaBtiiiopall 


HilitniB  BritanaieomBi 

OmDLao>  aU^Diu  <liiiiioaiiUHiii 
NonnullaratD  fortUer  occiunbeuliiun 
VoIantarJU  couclTiaoi  BDmptibiu 


D«iT< 

FoBuii  pneoobilli  vir  Stratbid 

Vicecoma 

Slntfiird  da  Beddm 

ZIX  dla  Duaila  Ootobiis 

AJ}.  MDCCCLTIII. 

XXI.  Anno  Victori«  Brltanoiar.  Beg. 

Abdnl  K«41d  Kban 

qid  aelgBi  Danlftesatar 

Impennte  la^tas  eM." 


MISSIONARY  STUDENTSHIPS 
[Tha  BUiop  of  SaUiImr  bw  satMiitied  ts  tha  tbtIoiib  Ruri-d«aaiMl  Ohapteni  in 
till  iliimii^  aa  a  anhjeat  for  Mnudmiioii,  thecvbject  of  Uutioaary  StuclBiitaliipB. 
Ttw  fallowing  Baport  wu  dnini  up  hy  b  Conuoitte*,  appointed  for  tha  purpoM, 
in  the  Ctxapler  of  tfae  secoDd  portion  of  the  Deanery  of  W;l;e,  and  has  been 
kindlj  fonraiiied  to  u«.    We  haTe  much  pleoeure  in  laying  it  bofore  our  readerE.J 

The  general  apathy  which  unhappily  etill  exists  on  the  sut^^ot 
uf  the  Uissionary  work  of  the  Church  amongst  tb'  large  nuOority  of 
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tbe  peoirfe  miut,  It  ia  concaved  by  yom  Cmnmittee,  be  looked  npoo 
U  the  chief  cause  which  hsa  rendered  it  oece8BU7  dittt  the  inqniiy 
which  the^  were  appointed  to  make  should  be  iiiatitDt«d  ;  and  hence 
thej  deaire,  before  proceeding  to  answer  the  question  aabmitted  to  tbe 
Chapter  b^  the  Bishop,  to  aaggest  to  their  brethren  the  necean^  of 
making  aome  more  dcdnite  and  decided  effort  to  awakea  a  more  deep 
miBsionarj  apirit  amongst  their  parishionero,  and  woald  ask  them  to 
consider  whether  the  hands  of  the  Clergy  would  not  be  atrengthened, 
ID  their  endeavoura  to  promote  this,  by  on  address  pat  forth  by  tbe 
Bishop,  in  which  the  present  want  of  devoted  men  to  go  forth  asoi^ 
the  heathen  might  be  alluded  to,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to  yooag 
men  of  earnest  minds  to  offer  themselves  for  this  holy  work,  and 
also  to  parents  not  to  be  slow  in  encouraging  thur  aona  to  dedicaU 
themselves  thua  immediately  to  the  aervioe  of  th^r  Lord.  Sneh  an 
address,  generally  circulated,  and  accompanied  -  by  a  form  of  prsyer, 
to  be  used  either  in  family  worship  or  in  private,  would,  they  trait, 
do  aomethiog  towards  arousing  many  to  a  seQse  of  that  penonal 
respouaibility  which  assuredly  rests  upon  all  to  further  our  Lord's 
command  to  his  Church  to  preach  tbe  gospel  to  every  creature. 

As  regards  the  question  to  which  the  Chapter  are  requested  bj  tba 
Bishop  to  give  an  answer,  vis.  "  What  are  the  best  r^alations  for  tbe 
selection  and  training  of  such  students?"  your  Committee,  in  cod- 
aidering  this,  have  thought  it  only  right  to  give  every  due  altention  to 
suggestions  which  have  already  been  made  by  others  cm  thia  importuit 
subject.     They  find  that  three  schemes  have  been  broached  .^- 

L  The  firat  (which  has  also  this  recommendation,  that  it  ia  nid 
already  to  be  in  action  with  good  hopes  of  success^  contemplates  the 
edacation  of  any  promising  lad  by  his  own  Clergyman,  who  wovM 
make  him,  during  the  time  of  his  training,  useful  in  his  parish  iiid 
school,  and  thus  discover  whether  he  possessed  those  pecottar  qoaliii- 
cationg  of  tact  and  judgment,  as  well  as  that  deep  and  earnest  pie^t 
which  are  eEsenttal  to  the  snccess  of  the  Missionary. 

II,  The  second  is  ^e  scheme  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Wilton  Deanery,  which  advises  rather  that  several  youths  should  be 
brought  under  the  charge  of  some  one  Clergyman,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  their  education  and  training.  It  i> 
thought  by  them  that  tlie  Clergyman  of  a  pariah  of  some  constderabk 
population,  in  which  for  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  desiiaUe  ti^ 
Idiasion  pupil  should  be,  would  have  but  little  leisure  time  for  culti- 
vating and  cheriahing  by  personal  intercourse  a  missionary  spirit  ia 
the  pupil ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  eommil 
the  youths  to  the  care  of  some  one  person  who  should  make  it  ^ 
chief  work  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  occupation. 

III.  The  third  is  that  of  those  who  believe  that  our  object  kooI^ 
be  more  surely  end  less  expensively  attained  by  a  department  in  bmm 
public  school  especially  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  objecties 
made  to  the  two  former  schemes  ia,  that,  under  such  circum)Uii^ 
the  youths  could  see  but  little  of  the  world,  and  so  would  not  acqiiin 
that  experience  of  men  which  is  so  desirable ;  whilst  in  fafov  of 
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Ibis  thini  scheme  it  is  ni^d,  that  the  daily  mixing  with  many  com- 
pinioiu  of  Tarioos  minds  and  tempers,  socli  as  they  would  meet  with 
in  R  school,  would  both  afibrd  a  means  for  a  more  sure  trial  of  their 
fitness  for  this  especial  work,  and  be  itself  a  training  for  those  many 
perplexities  and  diffienlties  wbich,  in  their  after  occapation,  they 
woold  so  surely  meet.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  against  this 
scbem^  that  what  we  want  is  intermediate  training — something 
between  school  and  college ;  that  the  youths  will  have  mixed  with 
other  boys^  and  had  roughing  at  school  previously  to  their  coming 
ander  our  csre ;  and  that  any  missionary  spirit  they  may  eviiica 
woDid  be  better  cherished  and  strengthened  by  daily  close  intercourse 
with  some  good  and  holy  man  devoted  to  their  training,  than  hy  their 
bdag  kept  for  some  years  longer  in  a  large  school,  in  which  probably 
mait  of  the  inflnences  at  work  would  soon  utterly  dissipate  and  quench 
my  sparks  of  zeal  for  misdonary  work. 

Tour  Committee  are  sensible  that  there  are  peculiar  merits  and 
demerits  which  will  present  themselves  to  different  minds  on  each  of 
Ibue  schemes.  The  plan  they  ventnre  to  recommend  will  be  seen  to 
embraoe  all  of  them,  and  so  to  leave  it  open  to  the  Chapter  (slionld 
uj  effort  in  this  direction  be  made)  to  try  either  of  them. 

Year  Committee  advise  that  the  Rural  Dean  be  requested,  in  giving 
bis  reply  to  the  Bishop,  to  state  that  the  Chapter  will  gladly  con- 
eider  the  Wilton  scheme,  or  any  modification  of  it  which  he  may 
tbink  fit  to  recommend,  with  a  view  to  their  co-operation  in  it,  only 
aying  that,  from  the  sad  experience  they  have  of  the  difficulty  which 
is  felt  in  maintaining  our  training  schools  and  other  Church  inatitu- 
Cion^  they  deprecate  any  outlay  of  money  in  building,  until  such  time 
u  the  plan  which  may  have  been  adopted  shall  call  for  it  by  con* 
tmned  success,  and  shall  have  received  the  well-sustained  support  of 
Cbsrchmen.  They  tbink  it  due  lo  the  Wilton  Deanery,  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  state  their  readiness  to  fall  in  as 
for  as  possible  with  their  plans ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
MHBe  united  effort  of  the  different  Deaneries  can  be  made,  greater 
iDccesa  may  be  looked  for. 

The  plan,  however,  they  recommend  is  this  : — 

L  That  eKcb  Deanery  undertake  to  sahscribe  annually  a  certain 
)Din,  say  601.,  for  the  foundation  of  Exhibitions  for  this  purpose. 

II.  That  these  Kzhtbitions  be  in  aid  of  the  education  of  young  men 
*ho  shell  first  of  all  give  some  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  intend  in 
due  tune  to  go  to  some  Missionary  College  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Hid  eventaally,  if  found  well  suited  to  so  holy  a  calling,  to  become 
Missionaries. 

IIL  That  the  candidates  he  selected,  if  possible,  from  those  who  live 
within  the  Deanery,  and  whose  parents  or  friends  can  contribute  to- 
wards their  support;  that  the  amount  of  ,the  Exhibition  in  no  case 
eiceed  25L  per  annum,  and  that  the  particular  sum  be  determined  by 
the  drcumstancea  of  each  case.  The  advantage  attending  tliis  arrange- 
OKDt  would  be,  not  only  that  more  exhibitioners  might  be  supported 
by  n^  Deanery,  or  that  a  reserve  .fund  might  be  formed  with  a  vieir 
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to  Awiflting  tb«  MiHios  FupQ  at  St.  Augmtine't,  or  aoste  oliier  HU- 
sioaary  Collcgo  of  th»  Cburcii  of  England  at  hone  c«-  abroad,  but  Hut 
the  je&rlj  pajment  b;  the  partita  or  fiienda  wauld  be  a  dannbk 
guarantee  of  their  sincerity. 

IV,  That  the  candidatei  be  required  either  to  hare  paiaed  the  OiAvd 
or  Cambridge  junior  or  aenior  examioatioa,  or  to  be  sxuiipedtnd 
approved  hy  aome  one  app«»iil«d  bj  the  Bishop, 

Y.  That  for  the  training  of  auok  a  gaadidate,  the  Cfaaptw  b«  tt 
liberty  to  make  arraogenenta  with  any  Cl^rgfiou  in  the  Daaaeiy, 
or,  if  it  should  seem  deeir«bl^  b^ond  it,  or  with  any  School  roWa 
whose  school  aeemed  well  caleulated  for  sueh  an  object,  or  indaed  with 
any  one  whom  position  should  be  foood  to  afibrd  speeial  GMalitiai 
The  Kxhibitions  baving  htea  foanded,  the  Chapter  would  reveive  a^ 
plioati<»u  from  any  who  beliared  they  eooU  carry  oat  tihatr  intealiMt 
each  such  application  would  be  well  «H»£deredi  the  charwHif  inj 
age  of  the  oandidatei^  the  eircnmataoow  of  the  QergymaD  or  otlKr 
person  with  whom  it  might  be  pn^Msed  to  pUoe  him,  woold  be  nil 
weighed,  and  the  selection  then  made  aa  diould  seem  moM  dasiralile 

VL  Your  Committee  auggeat  for  the  consideration  of  the  CBtspUf, 
whether  it  might  not  be  found  duirable,  in  the  ereat  of  ancb  a  scheaa 
u  thie  being  generally  adopted  by  the  Archdeaconry,  that  aa  Arobi- 
diaconal  Committee  ahouLd  be  fonnedt  to  consist  of  the  Ar^ideaeM 
tmd  the  Sural  Deans,  and  one  other  person  dected  by  eai^  Deanirf, 
to  whom  it  should  be  left  to  detennioe  where  and  under  whioa«  can  tbe 
exhibitioners  seleoted  by  each  Chapter  might  be  looBt  adrantigsoiiilf 
placed. 

Your  Committee  are  of  <q»niDn  that  if  tte  Qiapler  Doseeat  le  mt 
ffCU.  annually,  in  acoordanoe  with  soma  eiaob  rules  as  those  whiah  btn 
just  been  read,  much  beneAt  will  be  derived  from  it.  Th^  beherc 
that  not  only  may  it  be  hoped  tfa^  by  God'e  blcaaiog,  acme  danted 
men  may  by  this  instrumentality  be  ewit  forth  as  tabogreie  i«to  tjtt 
great  Miawxi-field,  but  also  that,  by  ev»  bearing  in  mind  ttrnt  ths  ot« 
main  object  we  hare  in  view  is  to  eaeoantge  looal  effiirte  by  fcacyiig 
alive  a  local  interest  on  this  subject,  and  jby  taking  eare^  ea  lUf 
scoount,  to  select  youths  of  our  own  towns  end  Yillages  to  racai*e  ths 
Exhibitienst  and  oommittijag  them  to  the  charge  either  of  l&ib  owd 
dergyman,  or  of  some  other,  if  possible,  within  the  DewMgy  »<*■ 
teinly  not  b^ood  tbe  Koceae,  except  andsr  veiy  peci^Utf  «rcw>- 
stftDceftT-tbat  apathy,  to  whi^  aUnaioii  wea  made  at  the  epa^  ^ 
the  K^rart,  may  possibly  be  dispelled.  It  aurely  voiid  eaoM  ef 
people  to  bare  a  4<^>w  aewe  of  the  reelity  of  Miqnowiij  weric,  if> 
having  seen  some  young  man  trained  up  in  their  own  nei^bsartowJ 
for  this  hcAy  ooenpstioti,  and  having  themaelrea  eontfibaied  U  t^ 
aupport,  they  followed  him  to  the  Misaionary  College^  and  tbenes  ia 
due  lime  sent  him  forth  aa  the  duly  omDmiaaoQed  Miniater  of  tk« 
Gospel,  with  the  help  of  their  prayers  and  alms,  to  wh^em  ptft  '^ 
the  world  the  providence  of  God  might  »een  to  oaU  him.  StiU  wo 
would  the  intoeat  thua  awakened  be  uacreased,  tf  in  oourae  of  jw^ 
during  which  from  lime  to  time  reporta  of  the  reavUa  of  bis  niuri'*' 
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tiooahad  fams  received,  ^oUUing  hia  auccesaea  and  disap^BtiBaats, 
Lit  hopes  and  feara,  it  ^bould  be  penii'itt«d  the  Miaaionary  to  rocriiit 
hii  eneipea  hj  retumiiig  £oc  a  time  to  tb*  land  of  hia  birth,  &ow 
whence  he  had  been  recomnieiided  to  the  gnwe  of  God  for  th«  work 
irhich  Ije  bad  fulfilled;  and  if,  u  of  old,  hs  should  gather  the  Qbureh 
tiigether,  and  r^evsa  All  that  Cod  bad  dope  wifh  Wm,  «9d  haw  b« 
had  opened  the  door  of  fiuth  luUo  ths  Geotilaik 

IF,  D.  JCOEBWBL  W.  SLATTOB. 

JAMHa  J.  JACO0.  fi.i1MlCS.LA.Si>. 

3.  H.  WADGH. 
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[Ootutudedfivm  p.  8B0.) 
KABlCb  to  jaBUSALEM. 

Traaa  colorrl — onDSEirafs  escatb — fopuution  or  vABdda — aAjuBiri 


Sunday,  June  19(A. — This  was  tbe  Greek  WJiit-Sunda)',  as  yeabeidar 
va>  the  Samaritan  Sabbath  of  the  Feast  of  Weeka.  W«  had  cQlebrate^ 
Dur  PeotecoBt  before  we  left  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  happened  that  thia  year 
the  Tariation  of  style  had  driven  the  Fasdial  full  moon,  which  rsgvktea 
the  Oriental  Easter,  a  month  later  than  that  of  tbe  Western  Church. 

As  won  as  we  were  np  this  morning,  we  bad  a  call  from  our  cdd 
friend  and  bost,  Jeijua  ;  and  learning  that  the  soldiers  hod  morohed 
far  tbe  Gfaor  at  daybreak,  we  aent  to  the  Mutsellisi  for  a  taikery,  or 
pau,  for  our  Arabs.  He  sent  instead  a  colonel  of  the  army  b>  con- 
dact  them  to  the  Jordan  ;  but  our  suspicions  were  awakened  acarcdy 
leu  by  the  furbidding  aspect  of  tbe  man  than  by  the  caution  of  our 
hoetesE,  who  took  ua  aside  and  wbiapered  in  our  ear, "  Don't  trust  bim. 
He's  the  ^^atest  villain  in  Nablua  1 "  Returning  to  the  divog,  we 
showed  all  kinda  of  civility  to  the  officer,  the  customary  honours  of 
coffee,  pipes,  aherbet,  and  sweetmeata  were  not  neglected,  and  I 
Lave  no  doubt  we  made  ourselves  extromely  agreeable,  until  he  inti^ 
isated  that  it  was  time  to  atart  We  then  begged  that  be  would  aUow 
US  to  accompany  him  on  the  road,  and  pat  our  serrsnt  under  his 
orders  for  tbe  day,  with  atiict  iqjuDctioni^  in  secret  to  our  tried  and 
trusty  Snliman,  that,  if  there  was  the  slightest  appearance  of  treachery, 
they  should  return  immediately  to  us.  So  we  started  ;  but  I  aooa 
puled  company  in  the  Nsbbls  Valley,  where  I  occupied  myself  with 
tbe  ClmMtian  Tear  at  the  tomb  of  Joaeph  {which  is  nothing  mora 
than  a  common  Uoelem  Wy,  with  a  aanophagus  of  stone,  plaaters4 
DTer),uiitill  was  joined  by  my  friend  Br— ^-,  who  rode  a  little  furthWi 
sad  then  left  the  party  to  pursue  tlieir  journey,  with  the  comfortabla 
Assuronee  that,  however  great  a  viUaln  the  colonel  might  be,  the  odd* 
were  three  to  one  against  bim.  It  was  late  at  night  before  Sulimaa 
returned,  and  we  were  still  somewhat  apprehenaive  of  foul  play,  until 
t>u  appttranee  aet  m  completely  at  rest.     The  officer  iifid,  it  aeeiaa. 
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infomied  the  ArabB  that  hi*  orders  wer«  to  conduct  them  to  ■  ford 
coasiderablf  to  the  south  of  that  which  we  croued  jesterdaj,  bo  is 
to  avoid  the  soldiers ;  but,  if  the  Sheikh  objected  to  this  roaA,  be 
wu  himself  to  choose  what  tnj  he  pleased.  Nothing  coaid  be  more 
honourable  than  the  colonel's  conduct ;  for,  when  he  had  led  the  wi; 
for  some  time,  the  Sheilch  called  a  halt,  and  propoeed  another  rouU; 
The  colonel  warned  him  that  the  proposed  route  would  bring  him  to 
the  soldiers.  But  when  Ghudeipfafi  persisted,  the  officer  oonsented  to 
follow  ;  and  the  Sheikh  led,  until  thej  came  within  flight  of  Wad; 
Mesaabftd,  where  the  soldiers  were  encamping.  That  was  qaile 
enough  for  the  Arabs ;  the^  surrendered  themselTes  to  the  cokwd's 
guidance,  who  brought  them  safely  to  the  Ghor,  where  the  tAd  Sheikti 
politely  intimated  that  he  could  dispense  with  any  further  ttcott,  for 
that  he  now  cared  nothing,  though  a  thoaaand  soldiers  wer«  >t  hi* 
heels  I  Our  friend  the  colonel  and  our  servant  had  been  iwdre 
hours  in  the  saddle,  and  of  course  received  a  proportionate  hatMA. 
As  for  our  Slieikh,  he  was  very  ill  remunerated  for  his  trouble  tni 
alann,  although  we  paid  him  handsomely  enough  for  his  six  dija' 
escort  Our  original  agreement  was  a  thousand  piastres  j  but  of 
this  sum  ho  gave  820  piastres  to  his  nephew,  120  to  another  Arab, 
probably  his  superior  Slieikh ;  and  150  as  bbckmail  to  the  robbery 
leaving  himself  only  410  piastres,  about  3^.  10«.  We  gave  bim  ■ 
small  present  besides.  I  moat  finish  hin  history  in  a  few  words. 
I  learnt,  when  I  was  in  the  country  the  following  year,  that  the  po<» 
old  man  had  died  in  the  interim,  I  btlieve  by  a  natural  death,  sod 
that  he  retained  his  gratitude  to  his  English  protectors  to  the  last,  u 
they  will  ever  retain  their  respect  and  admiration  for  this  model  of 
fidelity  and  uprightness. 

Monday,  June  20A.— Our  old  friend  Abn  Shullabi  called,  witb 
many  apologies  for  his  inhospitable  treatment  of  us.  He  was  sccom- 
panied  by  Amran  the  Levite,  and  others  of  the  Samaritan  oommunitj. 
They  conducted  us  to  the  old  mosk,  which  we  had  before  visited,  in 
which  they  profess  to  show  the  tomb  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nnrw, 
at  Allon-Bachnth,  the  oiik  at  Bethel,  under  which  she  was  bsritd 
(Gen.  xxzv.  8) ;  for  the  Samaritans,  consistent  in  their  error,  fatve 
transferred  the  traditions  of  Bethel  to  Uonnt  Gertaim,  which  tbcy 
identify  with  the  Lui  of  Jacob's  vision.  On  our  way  throagh  the 
streets  of  the  city,  to  the  house  of  Abu  Shullabi,  we  met  his  7000^ 
nephew,  the  Moslem  proselyte.  Hsving  been  rq^ed  by  Abn  ShnlUbi 
with  coffee  made  with  rose-water,  we  went  to  pay  our  respecti 
to  one  of  the  hostile  community,  who^  however,  live  on  sufficientlj 
amicable .  terms  with  the  Samaritans,  companionship  in  afflictioD 
having  had  the  effect  of  softening,  if  not  of  subduing  their  Dstiocil 
antipathies.  Our  Hebrew  friend  told  us  that  there  were  twenty-fire 
adult  males  of  his  race  in  this  town,  of  whom  eight  were  Aahkenuimi 
or  of  Frank  origin.  He  further  informed  us,  that  in  Ibniisxi 
Pasha's  time  he  was  taxed  600  piastres  a  year  ;  since  the  restontion 
of  the  Turkish  rule,  this  had  been  reduced  to  150 ;  but  yet  it  JatJ 
be  doubted  whether  even  the  Jews  themselvea  would  not  prefer  h>i^ 
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tftxes  and  securi^  for  life  ud  fixtpeity,  to  low  taxes  tad  anarchy 
tfa«r«witti. 

We  next  visited  the  Cbnrch  of  the  Orthodox  with  the  parish 
priest.  It  WIS  a  meoiii  insignificant  building,  and  very  smaU  ;  the  fine 
large  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  still  exhibits 
some  good  traces  of  Gothic  architecture  towards  the  street,  having 
been  in  possesnon  of  the  infidels  ainoe  the  time  of  Saladin.  We 
learned  fytjtn  the  priest  that  the  Christian  community,  all  of  the 
Orlfaodox  rite,  consisted  of  104  adult  moles, — constituting  some  forty 
or  fiffy  hoDSes,  with  this  ohnrch  and  two  priests  ;  while  at  Ruphidia, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nablus,  are  fifty  families  besides,  with  two 
priests. 

Having  learned  that — according  to  a  tradition  common  to  ChriatianF, 
Jews,  Sunaritans,  and  Uohammedans — the  tombs  of  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  together  with  those  of  their  respective  fathers.  Nun  and 
Jepbanneh,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Kiphel  Heres,  we  bad  resolved  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  these  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  which,  so 
far  B>  we  knew,  bad  not  been  visited  by  any  European  traveller  in 
modem  times.  Accordingly,  having  called  to  express  our  thanks  to 
the  Governor — who  was  not  at  home,  but  for  whom  we  left  a  present, 
in  aeknowledgment  of  his  important  services — we  quitted  Nablfis  at 
twenty  minates  past  four,  in  company  with  Amran  el-Eohdn,  Yak&b 
eah-t%nllabi,  and  another  Samaritan,  and  reached  Jacob's  Well  in 
half  an  hour.  Here  we  halted  to  explore  it  thoronghly ;  and  the 
resolta  of  the  examination  have  been  already  given.  We  bad  brought 
a  cord  from  Nabltls  for  the  express  purpose  of  fathoming  its  depth, 
but  found  that  we  could  not  reach  the  bottom.  We  therefore  supple- 
mented the  cord  with  the  turbans  of  our  Samaritan  companions,  and 
so  succeeded  in  sounding  its  depth. 

And  here  we  also  fathomed,  at  the  same  time,  quite  inadvertently, 
the  depth  of  degradation  in  which  tlieee  poor  people  are  sunk,  by  an 
incident  which  ^all  be  recorded  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  merri- 
ment. Before  descending  into  the  crypt  which  covers  the  well's 
noath,  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  depositing  my  pocket  compass 
on  a  rock  hard  by,  that  I  might  not  injure  the  crystal  in  squeezing 
through  the  narrow  apertnre.  On  emerging  from  the  well,  the 
compass  was  gone ;  and  I  could  only  conclude  that  poor  Amran,  the 
lievite,  tempted  by  the  glittering  brass  case,  which  certainly  did  look 
like  gold,  had  appropriated  the  instrument ;  for  he  alone  had  been 
left  outside  to  guard  the  property,  and  assured  un  that  no  one  had 
paaaed  hy.  Having  in  vain  endMvoured  to  persuade  me  that  I  had 
mislaid  it,  and  finding  that  I  was  determined  to  recover  it,  he  pre- 
tended to  institute  a  diligent  search  in  the  grass  about  the  well's 
mouth,  and  presently  produced  it  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  though 
be  had  picked  it  up  from  ofi*  the  ground  I 

We  left  Jacob's  Well  at  half-past  five,  and  passing  up  the  wide 
Wady  Ifukhna,  in  the  shadow  of  lifoant  Geririm,  at  five  minutes 
to  six  we  bad  the  village  of  Bgib  to  our  left,  beneath  which  were 
some  sheep  of  onr  friend  Abu  ShuUabi,  pasturing  in  the  vall^.    At 
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twen^  minuteB  past  aix,  'Awota  was  on  tfaa  hills  to  ««■  Utt,  to  ^ 
sonth-weat  of  which  wu  the  shaded  court  incloong  the  tmb  of 
Eleusr,  tuA,  t»  the  Donh-«aft,  tiw  tomk  of  tko  NT«iltf  eUen; 
batwQOK  wiiid^  immediatdj  bdoW  tiie  Tillage  on  tbe  IoUhmc,  wen 
tho  aepalehres  of  Phineha*  and  Ahanar,  the  boo  and  grandioo  of 
Eleasar,  the  son  of  Aaron  i  all  wbieh  we  had  eX[4ored  m  oar  fonaw 
visit  At  teS  minotflB  to  sevini  UawAn  was  on  oar  ti^t ;  dter 
passing  which,  we  tnrned  to  the  left  into  a  Vallay,  and,  aseeDdit^  a 
steep  rongfa  hill,  eame  hj  a  rnggad  read  to  Wadj  eKLsbbin  «t 
eight  o'chi<^  in  whit^  we  paned  the  Tillage  of  Bs-Sawiefa  at  bilf- 
paat  eight,  and  at  nine  came  to  oor  tent,  pitched  in  an  aUve-groTe  jatt 
ontside  the  Tillage  of  Lebb&n,  the  Lebonah  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  (zli.  19),  to  describe  the  situation  of  ShOoh,  which  we  now 
saw  on  a  bill  to  tha  east^  in  Wadj  el-Lebb&D.  W«  fotrod  the  tiI- 
l^era  Tery  iinei*il,  and  mj  companion  had  some  difficult  in  sroidiD^ 
a  qnarrel  with  them. 

Tustday,  Jwu  Sltt. — As  we  had  parted  fiom  Aamu  jresterdqr,  md 
had  onlj  Yak4b  eafa-^allabi,  aSaooaritan  lad  of  about  fourteen  jt»i» 
of  age,  with  ns,  we  took  a  guide  fom  Lebbin,  and  quitted  the  rilli^ 
atBSTen,inawesterljdkectioB|  and  crosmtg  the  hill  wlriA  wmuaiwh 
the  Tillsige,  we  eame,  at  a  qnarter  to  eight,  bj  a  etmp  denaBt  to 
Wadj  Amfif— -«  Tallej  raonlng  north  and  south.  Here  we  had  oo  our 
right  a  TiUoge  named  £nbbaUa,  ondl,  a  quarter  of  an  boor  beyotfi 
we  passed  the  Tillage  of  Assftf,  on  tbe  same  side  of  our  road,  behind 
which  was  a  oopions  fountain,  sprtflgiog  oat  of  a  tock,  where  «e 
watered  our  horses.  Here  we  had  before  ns,  eonspieuous  on  ■  MU, 
a  Terj  considerable  village,  named  Oenia^,  whiob  we  left  m  onr 
right  at  fiTS  minutes  to  nine,  and  at  nine  came  to  a  Tillage  caM 
Merda,  where  Abu  Shollabi  had  some  property,  as  hh  nsphe*  io' 
fommd  OS.  Hera  also  was  a  large  and  wonderful  well,  into  whidi  «e 
descended  by  a  flight  of  steps^  wid  of  wlii^  ovr  goide  gm  "* 
the  fidlowing  partiontars.  The  water,  which  was  now  Tsry  deep, 
semetimaB  rises  to  the  Tciy  mouth  of  tbe  weD,  at  other  tioes  It  i> 
alssoBt  exhausted.  At  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  water  ia  a  cmnet  fofmed  is 
the  lotik )  and,  when  the  water  is  low,  one  tt  the  Tlllageni  dasoesds, 
and  strikes  the  eamel ;  on  which  tba  water  bursts  forth  from  tbe 
rock,  and  rises  in  the  well  so  rapidly  that  the  man  can  with  difleoltf 
nnke  his  escape.  Indeed,  we  were  fadd  ttiat  seTeral  Tilt^fen  »« 
drowned  in  the  w«U  every  year,  and  tbe  oaael  is  supposed  to  bs  tht 
cante. 

At  twenty  imnutee  past  nine,  we  1^  Heida,  and  at  twenty  ninoW 
ta  ten  had  Zeita  aa  onr  right,  at  a  diatance,  and,  in  Ats  mlaofu  Jom*! 
Keen,  on  the  same  ride,  close  to  onr  path.  At  ten  mlnntas  ptf^  t" 
we  reached  Eiphel  Hares,  in  somewhat  leas  tiion  three  botn*  froa 
Lebb&n,  allowing  for  stoppages,  and  in  a  diiwitlon  fiwn  that  vShg* 
very  little  south  of  west 

Here  we  Srst  visited  tbe  tombs  of  Caleb  and  his  fother  JepbnnMk : 
tba  former,  a  large  mitstiapen  pile  of  tnosonry,  tiilckly  {rfkrtsred, 
abAnt  twelTe  feet  long  by  eight  or  nine  wi<ls;  tbe  iMter,  noefr' 
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Tultod  ebuaher.  Tbe  matt  i^ntA  befim  the  nnophagiu,  and  lamps 
oecanonaUy  lighted  around  i^  mark  it  as  a  [daoe  of  prajer  to  tba 
MtMleoM ;  wbUe  tbe  Hebrew  luonea  on  the  waU  prore  it  to  be  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  tbe  Jewa  The  /tUahi%  aland  greatlj  in  awe  of 
Caleb  bj  uigbt,  for  he  laja  hold  <A  them  b^  the  throat,  ai>d  sometimea 
inflicla  grieTOue  bodily  barm.  We  next  went  to  the  tomb  of  Nan, 
which  was  a  ooHOaon  Modem  \Hly  (or  Sheikh's  tomb),  without  anj 
ceaotBfdt^— which  deseripti^  will  alao  applj  to  the  tomb  of  Joahua, 
on  tbe  top  of  ttM  bill,  near  a  fine  wide-spreading  tree  of  the  richest 
giaes.  Tliia  Uat,  however,  ia  anrrouDded  bj  a  low  wall,  forming 
a  amall  court,  a*  in  the  obm  of  Eleazat-'s  tomb,  and  OTerBbadowed 
like  that  with  an  aooeia.  All  tkeaa  tombs  are  close  together  just 
without  tbe  Tillage,  which  ia  built  on  the  hill  side,  aod  surroonded 
with  olives.  We  tried  bard  to  recover  the  name  Gaash,  or  some- 
Ihiag  appraeohing  it,  for  tbe  biU,  but  were  not  eoccesBfuI  Not- 
withalarMJing  this  fMure,  hovrever,  we  were  still  disp<»ed  to  accept 
the  tradition,  in  part  at  least,— ao  far,  that  is,  as  it  relates  to  Joshua 
aod  Caleb  i  iot  their  fathers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  perished  in 
tho  wilderaeai,  and  it  is  verj  unlikely  that  their  mummied  corpses 
were  brought  in  and  daposited  in  the  land  of  promise.  Of  Joshua 
we  are  informed  (Joshua  xxir.  30)  that  "tbelj  buried  him  in  tba 
border  oi  his  inberitanoo  in  Timnatb-serab,  whirii  is  in  Mosat 
Ephroim,  <m  the  north  side  <^  the  hill  of  Gaash :"  whieb  statement 
is  repeated  in  tbe  book  of  Judges  (ii.  9),  with  the  substitution  oS 
Tlowath-beres  for  Timn^h-sM«b,  whieh  latter  ia  also  the  name 
giTeii  to  bia  inheritance,  in  the  aoe«nnt  of  the  division  of  the  land 
(Josh.  xix.  50).  As  Joshua  was  of  the  tribe  of  Epbniim,  and  this 
pari  of  the  kighlands  of  Ephraim  fell  Within  the  borders  of  that  tribe, 
it  ia  ia  everj  way  probable  that  the  tradition  has  preset^sd  the  place 
both  of  his  inheritance  aad  of  his  iepiihure.  Tbe  ease  is  very 
diSueot  with  Celeb,  who  was  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jndah  (Numb,  zitt.  6), 
and  bad  his  ipecii^  portion  assigned  faim  in  and  aroaud  Hebron 
(Joab.  xiv.  13;  zv.  16:  Judges  i.  12),  and  it  ia  therefore  high!/ 
improbable  that  he  abould  bate  feuAd  hia  restrng-plaee  in  Mount 
EfAraim,  coleas  we  maj  suppose  that  be  was  aotnsfed  by  a  feeling 
towards  hia  faithful  companicm  similar  to  that  whieh  prompted 
tbe  direction  of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel  concerning  the  prophet 
of  Judah  : — "  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  tbe  sepulchre 
wherein  (he  man  of  Giod  is  buried :  ]xy  my  bones  beside  his  bones" 
(I  Kings  xiij.  31). 

The  threshing-flow  of  tbe  village  was  cfese  bj  tbe  tomb  of  Joshna, 
and  Hf/MiMn  were  congregated  there  in  great  nwnrbers.  They 
were  very  rude,  and  dtspoaed  to  be  troublesome  until  the  Arsenal 
opened  his  batteries  upon  them,  and  tdd  them  how  we  English 
captains  fought  at  Acre  1 

Having  ezhausted  the  liofu  of  Kiphel  Herea,  we  quitted  tho  villa^ 
at  ten  minntea  paat  ten,  aad  posting  along  tbe  mountain  chain 
towards  the  soelh,  and  to  the  west  of  the  raad  hj  which  we  hod  come, 
we  had  »  lovelj  ride  to  Si\fbi,  whioh  we  reached  at  tweoty-flve 
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minntes  put  twelve.  ^«  were  now  on  k  road  hitherto  nnexplored 
by  European  travellers,  lying  through  the  heart  of  the  higUand!, 
called  in  Scripture  Mount  Ephraim,  formed  by  the  great  backbone  of 
tlie  mountain  system  which  traverses  Palestine  from  north  to  sooth, 
coating  off  at  iutervals  huge  ribs,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape  of  ridges  oT 
great«r  or  less  length  and  breadth  and  height,  the  valleys  between 
which  are  abundantly  fruitful  and  possess  mnch  picturesque  beaotj. 
We  were  traversing  the  east  side  of  the  watershed,  occadoDally  st  in 
elevaUon  which  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  towards  ooi  left, 
and  once  on  the  very  sununit,  from  which  we  could  desoy  tbe 
western  coast  and  tbe  Mediterranean.  Tbe  villagers  of  Bilpbl  did 
not  impress  us  favourably,  for  here  we  noticed  for  the  fint  tioie 
the  violation  of  the  Mosaic  precept  which  directs  "  Thou  shalt  not 
musislii  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com  "  (Dent.  xxv.  4),  which 
we  had  found  reason  before  to  believe  had  been  received  as  a  traditJoa 
from  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  nntil  Silphl  and  the  other 
villages  which  we  passed  through  to-day  disturbed  our  theory.  Hen 
we  dismissed  our  guide  from  LebbAn  and  the  young  ShtMari,  and 
forthwith  got  into  trouble.  For  at  we  desceudeid  from  Silpbt  b;  i 
steep  and  rugged  road  to  Kliirbet-kase,  I  bad  occasion  to  stop  and 
adjust  my  saddle.  My  companion  rode  forward,  and  I  loet  sight  of 
him,  and  come  to  Khirbet-kose  at  half-past  one,  where  I  leant  that  I 
had  got  out  of  the  road,  which  I  recovered  by  ud  of  a  guide,  and  at 
two  o'clock  reached  a  village  named  Arureh,  having  seen  and  beard 
nothing  of  my  friend.    Here  I  stopped  to  water  my  horse  at  a  cq>ioo» 

spring  gushing  out  of  a  rock  at  the  roadside,  and  R came  up,  f« 

I  had  passed  bint  on  the  road.  Here  we  lunched  ander  a  fig-tree,  io 
the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and  found  th^/dUMH  inj 
civil,  eepecialty  when  they  had  heard  Giovanni's  story  ;  they  then 
rewarded  our  prowess  with  a  present  of  apples. 

Leaving  Arureh  at  a  quarter  to  three,  we  saw  a  large  village  named 
MuBS&ra  in  a  valley  to  the  right,  and  in  five  minutes  passed  tfarosek 
another  village,  named  Btr-zeit :  then,  crossing  anotber  ridg^  *< 
came  to  Kuphr-Isbweh,  soon  after  which  we  missed  the  road,  throngh 
the  incivility  of  the  villagers,  who  refused  to  direct  ns.  Recoreiii^ 
the  Sallina — by  which  name,  equivalent  to  tbe  "king's  h^i"y, 
they  signify  the  goat  track  which  constitutes  the  road— we  ascended 
the  high  monntatn  range ;  and  from  this  it  was  that,  at  s  quarter 
past  four,  we  obtained  a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountain  Meoerj-, 
extending  to  "  the  great  sea  westward  "  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  ^' 
looked  down  npon  a  large  village  on  the  west,  hut  could  not  ascertun 
its  name ;  conspicuous  on  tbe  hills,  at  no  great  distance,  «sa  Bu 
Eerker,  a  Moslem  wely,  in  a  most  commanding  position,  visible  for 
many  miles.  But  we  had  no  time  to  pause ;  for  the  day  **<  '*' 
spent,  we  had  still  many  mites  to  go,  and  our  road  was  so  steep  ud 
stony  that  we  could  make  no  way. 

Irving  descended  somewhat  to  the  east,  we  came,  at  a  gnarterja** 
live,  to  the  brink  of  a  basin,  full  of  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  ^"^ 
by  the  concurrence  of  several  valleys,  and  fonning  the  ricfatff "" 
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la?diMt  T»v  I  have  bad  on  thb  nd«  Jordan.  The  futility  of  the 
■oil  seemed  to  be  wonderful,  judging  froni  the  abnormal  aixu  of  the 
gigutio  fig-trees  planted  in  a  vineyard,  and  from  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  gardens  and  orcbarde.  The  vinee  were  intertwined  with 
Dtlier  frmt-treea,  trellieed  orer  oIiTes,  and  banging  in  graceful  festoons 
frail  the  lofty  pear-trees.  On  the  bill  opposite  to  that  which  we  were 
skiiting  was  Bir  ez-Zeit,  with  a  churcb-like  tower,  rising  out  of  the 
dastered  cottages,  reminding  as  at  a  distance  of  a  decent  English 
TtUige,  nntil,  banng  passed  throngb  the  TsUey,  we  ascended  tn  the 
boosee,  when  the  illusion  was  completely  dispelled,  and  we  found 
oorselTea  in  the  midst  of  huts  more  squalid  and  ruinous  than  Irish 
ciblns.  Leaving  this  at  half-past  five,  we  croBsed  another  nige, 
tnd  descended  steeply  to  Giphna,  which  we  reached  at  five  minntes  to 
rii,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  we  were  still  five  honrs 
from  Jerusalem.  Passing  S&rda  at  twen^-flve  minutes  past  dx,  we 
funiid  a  better  road  ;  but  our  jaded  horses,  and  the  darkness  which 
ana  come  on,  would  not  permit  ns  to  proceed  more  rapidly.  It  was, 
besidei,  a  very  cold  sight,  though  so  near  Midsummer- day  ;  and,  to 
idd  to  Dur  misenas,  after  passing  Beeri  at  balf-past  seven,  we  lost 
tlie  raid,  which  we  had  some  difOculty  in  recovering  in  the  darkness. 
It  was  half-past  eleven  before  we  reached  Jemaalem,  very  cold,  and 
liongry,  and  tired,  and  were  not  a  little  disgusted  to  And  that  onr 
MTTfints  had  not  obeyed  our  orders,  to  pitch  our  tent  outside  the 
*alla,  We  had  seat  them  direct  irom  Lebb&n,  and,  knowing  that  we 
iHmM  not  reach  the  city  until  the  gates  were  closed,  we  had  intended 
t«  pus  the  night  again  under  canvas.  Now  we  bad  nothing  to  do 
bnt  to  tr^  to  procure  admission  ;  and  accordingly  sent  to  the  Fasha 
for  the  keys  of  the  dty.  TLo  Cawass  of  the  Consul  had  in  fact  kept 
iIm  gate  open  until  ten,  in  expectation  of  our  arrival.  After  the 
^7  of  an  hoar,  we  were  admitted  by  a  colonel,  and  reached  home 
»l»irtoneA.H.  I 


Htbfebffi  an&  Xotftn. 

</«f t  Qifit  to  iht  Chrigfian  Minuter.     A  Sermm  FrecK^ed  in  the  Ghapd 

of  St.  Attguxtin^t  College,  on  Sunday,  Sepl^nler  19,  ISfiS,  being  the 

Smdaf  prewioiu  to  Ais  departure  fitr  India.     By  Gkosqe  Edwako 

I'niCH  Cottok,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  CalcutU,  and  Metropolitao 

of  India. 

I^tide  of  this  Sermon  tells  the  cironmstances  imder  which  it  is 

P>^*died.    The  Bishop  of  Calentta  is  now  on  bis  way  to  his  diocese, 

«A  we  hope  earnestly  that  the  bleaaing  of  God  wiU  abide  with  him 

uid  prcxper  his  kboois.     The  text  of  this  Sermon  is  2  Timothy  i.  7: 

"For  God  hatA  not  ffivm  «*  the  ^)irH  oj/ear;  btU  of  power,  and  of  late, 

"^  of  a  Mtind  flWBrf,"     It  begins  vrith  some  very  interesting  remarka 

oo  the  disracter  of  Timothy.    The  preacher  then  dwells  on  tEe  geneml 

itqiuntei  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  which  are  described  in  the  text. 

SO.  Clixviu.  0  0 
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We  wish'  thftt  onr  spsce  would  allow  na  to  reprint  the  greater  put  of 
the  discourse.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  ouraelTes  with  the  rolkmiig 
long  extract  :— 

"  I  h»Te  niA  that  on  lint  impnlie  U  t«  Tklaa  uid  pneUas  the  dot;  of  Ion  son 
thtn  thkt  of  pomr  ud  toberneM.  Hoti  eiBin«Btl7  nu^  thii  be  tha  ate  hat 
you,  m^  brelhrsD,  irho  are  aboot  to  doTote  jouiseWie  to  a  mod  lolemn  office  I* 
the  Chnatian  Church,  must  remembcT  that  to  jour  zeal  foTMiaU,  and  loTcfiii  Uuw 
.  fD  whoso  b«hatf  Christ  died,  joa  most  odd  a  Rober  and  wUe  self-eontrol  in  ramiig 
plans,  and  an  active  molute  will  in  cariTing  out  their  execntion.  To  be  f  rm  wii 
wiw,  and  lenderln  all  ;oor  dealingB  with  othen,  ttpteiaify  ^^  *)>■"*  ^  **■"* 
yon  m^  hercaflcr  be  aotuall;  minintennj^  OT  whom  70a  nuv  darire  to  win  OIK  u 
b^Uied  Christian  cODrerta  to  the  flock  of  CliHst,  most  be  tha  s«ciet  of  ill  gnU 
BOCoeBS,  and  a  the  one  line  of  conduct  which  will  receive  God's  UeaaiDg.  Ntv  n 
have  Ken  that  the  giftB  of  power  and  BObemen,  like  all  other  eifti,  m^  be  !■■ 
proved  and  atnngthenad,  and  among  tha  appointed  maaaa  for  doiBg  thb  nMt  bt 
rackonad  the  diicipline  of  the  mind  trestody,  and  thedillgent  pniaait  netoiljif 
theological,  but  of  inTigoraling  sraolAr  leaining.  In  an  Inatitation  like  Uui,* 
student  is  apt  to  underralne  all  reading  which  does  not  bear  obtioDiIj'  and  dincOj 
on  the  great  eallinr  to  whteh  his  life  i>  to  be  devoted.  Nay,  iamemBferuilhbL 
that  the  caraftil  and  miunto  stud;  of  tkeologj  la  apt  to  le*d  them  aali^  tram  it* 
great  object  of  wving  aouU.  and  tbat  the?  may  tnut  entirely  to  the  ipuit  of  tott 
and  zeal.  But  the  Church  of  Ood  must  be  bQllt  up  b;  the  spirit  ofpower  and  wisdom 
also;  and  the  diligent  cultivation  of  our  mental  gifts  fnnusbes  the  dueTiDeua, 
nnder  the  bleasiagor  Him  without  whom  nothing;  in  tttonf  any  morathubolj, 
by  which  that  ipirit  may  be  ronied  and  atinad  op  wltUa  ua.  Oert^nly,  if  uj 
atudaataofthiacrilege  are  hereaAer  placed  in  that  graaldioeaaa  which  lU(M'i 


n  the  Lord's  armouiy,  a 
wiles  of  Hia  enemy. 

2.  These  reflections,  brethren,  natonlly  occur  from  considering  the  text  u  tl 
were  ia  detail,  from  separating  it  into  its  component  parte,  and  obeavia;  thi 
three  chaiacteriitici  of  (he  spirit  which  Qod  bestows  opon  Ibe  futfafol  minislei'^  Hit 
Word.  But  we  must  not  conclude  without  ohserving  how  high,  how  soIcud,  uu 
how  sublime  ia  the  estimate  which  itgiveaof  theealllDg  to  wUch  yon  have  deisua 
your  lives.  The  qualifications  for  that  calllnsareaaid  tobe  thegiflaofOodBi* 
aelf ;  all  that  is  low  or  anworth^  is  eiprasTy  ezcloded  from  then,  the;*it  ut 
obancteristic  graces  of  three  mam  diviidoaa  of  the  hnman  mind,  the  mm  teoder 
and  gentle  feelings,  the  power  of  vigorom  and  energetic  action,  the  Iboa^lM 
spirit  of  wise  and  calm  reflection.  Such  a  calling  should  not  be  lightly  (iUiiuwt 
nor  approached  without  constant  watchfulness  and  pn^er.  Tbia  warning  sppli^ 
no  doubt,  to  every  office  in  the  Christiaa  ministry,  most  obviooaly  and  direcUj  W 
that  which  is  in  one  sense  the  noblest  of  ila  officii,  the  work  of  a  misaiooarT.  ''' 
thoDgh  we  must  not  for  a  monent  undervalue  the  vast  amonnt  of  work  ■bi<^  '■j' 
to  be  carried  on  for  Christ's  cause  in  England,  or  venture  to  depreetati  Um  nsw 
and  self-denying  exertions  of  those  who  are  laboariog  for  Him  at  bnoK,  J^  ^ 
doubledly  to  ko  forth  and  preach  His  Gospel  in  a  foreign  land,  and  Mck  1%n° 
kingdoms  and  races  to  Hia  Chnroh,  is  the  moat  dinet  imitation  of  tlu  ""^  " 
which  He  eonsaorated  Hia  own  Apostles.  Bat  in  a  place  like  thii^  when  T"**! 
Bunroondod  by  so  ma^  comforta  and  advantages,  when  your  itudies  an  <'>*^ 
by  the  Mendihips  with  teachers  and  oont^poraries  which  form  the  ^W* 
featare  of  Engliah  adneatiou;  where  yon  are  forronnded  by  the  aaaodatiooialM 
paat,  and  by  reeoUactlons  oonuected  with  the  hri^taat  page  lo  ftidid  ^^^^ 
•ad  at  a  lime  like  thli,  when  the  progresa  of  dvilLsatlon  has  softened  many  of** 
hardships,  and  enlivened  much  of  the  dreariness  of  a  nunionaiy  life,  at  '"^^ 
B  any  parte  of  the  world,  there  is  »  danger  lest  yon  shoald  regwdjonrfsliirt*!™ 
as  a  matter  of  course;  look  upon  yonr^lDgai  an  ordinary  protadoB;  ftrt" 
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pecDliar  gntbiem  aad  mbdUIt;  lud,  abova  ftU,  &il  to  b«v  eonUniiallj  in  mind 
four  daep  ne«d  of  »  lirmg,  pereoDBl  pnrit;  and  boliaew,  of  constant,  pnclicsl 
ranunmiiDii  vith  God,  bj  prajer  In  the  name  of  Hui  Bon.  Even  here,  vbere  Iha 
reij  plMe  i>  Mt  apart  fo*  d«vot«d  piety,  a  »eoular  spirit  maj  intrude ;  jon  may 
Forget  whose  aerraiiti  yao  distinctly  are,  whow  ordained  miaiEtais  and  meteenger* 
JOB  will  be ;  joU  may  look  on  yonr  gifli,  your  ntudiee,  your  daily  employmenlg,  aa 
Drdinaiy  talcnta  and  oceuDatioos,  not  »■  the  direct  girts  ot  God,  and  pursuits 
immediately  derated  to  Ilia  gloiy-  Caniider  for  a  moment  how  ratled,  ai  well  aa 
■olemn,  ii  your  future  calling.  Aa  Englishmeii,  yoo  will  be  oommiwioned  to  want 
Engliabiaen  againat  the  dantfera  of  colonial  life,  or  of  life  in  a  heathen  connti?  j 
igainat  the  eoanenau,  the  self-fleeking,  the  lore  of  gain,  which  defiles  the  one — the 
■in  of  Uling  aw^  from  tbtt  Ootpel  code  of  morality,  which  is  always  rery  near 
the  other.  Aa  mlDiateiv  of  the  Cliiirch  of  Christ,  it  will  be  your  great  and  glori- 
oaa  priTilen  to  labonr  in  the  blesaed  work  of  extending  ita  boundaries,  and 
preaching  the  forgiTeneaa  of  sinathroDgh  the  blood  of  Jesus.  As  individual  Chria- 
tiaiu,  aet  in  positions  of  deep  responsibility,  each  of  you  moat  be,  like  Timotheus, 
an  txample  v^  Mievert  in  teord,  in  converiation,  in  charity,  in  apirit^  in/aiUi, 
mpmilg.  For  this  high  TOcaUon,  Qod  in  His  mercy  granu  yon  now  a  quiet 
aaaoii  of  prspAktiou ;  neglect  therefore  no  meana  which  are  here  placed  Iwforo 
yaI^  to  biaee  and  nerre  and  fit  yon  for  youc  work,  to  strengthen  yonr  nndentand. 
ing,  to  animata  your  actirity,  to  deepen  yonr  futh,  to  ecJarge  your  charity,  t« 
enablfl  yon  even  in-bodily  thing!  to  do  good  to  those  among  whom  you  are  to  labour. 
Begaid  the  peaeeliil  yeara  of  indastriouji  repose  in  (his  place  aa  a  blessed  privilege 
and  f^portonity ;  they  will  he  over  only  too  soon ;  they  mast  not  be  wasted  is 
(loth  or  indifferaic^  or  a  mere  commonplace  aoqaieacence  in  lU  itodiea  and  in 
its  discipline ;  tbey  mnat  be  yeara  of  willing  obedience,  of  patient  wtiting,  of 
humble  bat  cheerfal  hope,  of  growth  in  knowledge  and  goodiuH,  of  atm^ing 
against  dn,  of  eoutaot  and  MnMSt  prajer.  To  Uitnk  of  tha  variety  cf  duties 
belbie  yon,  ii  to  ask  almost  in  deaptdr.  Who  it  tt^teiaU /or  tiae  Mnga  f  but  to 
remember  the  abundance  and  richnen  of  the  Oospel  promises,  rich  and  abundant 
in  piepoiUon  to  the  various  difficulties  which  they  are  deaigaed  to  meet,  ia  to 
Ihank  Qod  and  take  courage,  and  to  believe  that  those  who  truly  seek  Him  will 
ba  prepared  agaiiwt  any  contingency  by  Sit  monj/oW  gi/la  of  grant,  bv  tlie  ipirit 
c/witdom  md  und^3la»diag,lhe  tpirii  0/ cotmiel  and  ghottly  strength,  Iht  spirit 
if  tnouUdgr.  and  true  godUnai,  iht  tpirU,  not  of  that  base  fear  and  timidity 
which  fteea  ftom  toil  or  danger,  but  of  that  h<Ay/twr  which  ia  the  b^inning  ot 
wisdom,  »OK  andfvr  eeer"         

Messrs.  Rivington  have  jnst  published  a  eecond  edition  of  &  very 
■Dterestiiig  book,  Addrates,  chiefly  to  Taang  Men,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M. 
Anderson.  The  subjecta  of  the  Addresses  are  -—Q^  I"***  profitabl* 
£mpIoyin«Bt  of  Hours  gained  froni  Business.  (2)  Dr.  Johnson.  (3) 
Colnmbus.     (4)  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.     (5)  England  and  her  Colonies. 


We  have  received  two  Pamphlets,  by  Captain  W.  Paskes  Snow, 
late  commander  of  the  Mission-ship  "Allen  Gardiner."  (Piper, 
Stephenson,  and  Spence.)  (I)  Brilith  Columbia,  Emigration,  and 
our  Colonia,  There  is  not  much  in  it  concerning  British  Columbia. 
(2)  The  Fatagonian  Miuiojiary  Sodely,  UTid  tmae  Trutht  connected  leOA 
it,  Addreued  to  the  SubKriben,  and  Friends  of  Mistioni.  As  Captain 
8kow  intends  to  bring  forward  hie  complaints  against  the  Society 
in  «  coDrt  of  justice,  ve  decline  expressing  any  opinion  concerning 


Wfl  are  glad  to  annonnce  that  a  volume  of  Sennons,  by  the  late 
Bishop  Bi.OiinELD,  On  Ckrittian  Doctrvie  and  Practice,  and  on  the 
CKurrA,  none  of  which  have  before  been  printed,  will  very  shortly  be 
pubUdied  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy. 


Colonial,  ^fforefgn,  anQ  ^mr  yttos. 

BnmuaT. 

Ox  SuBda7,  Aagnst  1,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Lamd  held  u  ' 
OrdinatiDD  in  St  John's  Charch,  Bed  River,  when  Mr.  J,  F.  Gardiner, 
of  the  Church  Miifionary  Society,  and  Mr.  H.  Cochrane,  of  St  John'i 
Colle^ate  School,  irere  ordained- Deacons.  On  the  following  Simdaj, 
at  a  special  Ordination,  Mr.  Gtftrdiner  was  admitted  to  Priest's  orden^ 
before  leariag  the  Red  River,  to  labour  at  York  and  ChnrchiD,  lU 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  Bishop  of  Torokto,  at  his  last  ordination,  in  tite  church  of  St 
tTaiues,  Toronto,  ordained  four  deacons  and  eight  priests;  On  Saiid^, 
October  lOtb,  he  consecrated  St.  James's  Church,  Ffn^on  Falls;  sad 
after  the  sermon,  which  he  preached  himself,  he  confirmed  fortj-threa 
persons — twentj-three  males  and  twenty  females. 

The  Bishop  of  Hdron  has  ordained  four  Deacons  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  Canada  West :  one  of  them,  Mr.  R  Gordon,  late 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  a  person  of  colour. 

The  Bishop  of  Hubon  directed,  in  September  last,  that  oc^eetiaos 
should  be  made  in  the  ohnrches  in  his  diocese,  on  some  Tuesday  ia 
October,  for  the  Church  Socie^,  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated  to 
missionary  purposes  within  the  diocese. 

The  Bishop  of  Kingston  arrived  in  England  November  20th,  by 
the  Royal  mail  steamer  "  Magdslena." 

The  Bishop  of  Wklldiotom  has  left  England  for  his  dioceae. 

The  Bishop  of  Nelsox  intends  to  sail  early  in  December. 

The  Bishop  of  Coloxbo  sayi  in  a  private  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 28:— 

"  My  thonghts  are  carried  on  by  the  date  to  Uie  consecration  of  mj 
two  dear  friends  and  pupils,  Abraham  and  Hobhousev  ui  one  day, 
to  the  sees  of  Nelson  and  Wellington.-  Would  that  I  might  see 
one  or  both  Of  them  at  Galle  on  their  way  out  to  AuMnliL  I  bi^ 
to  go  down  next  month  to  welcome  the  new  Metropolitan  on  his  way 
to  Calcutta." 

We  have  inquired,  and  are  enabled  to  state  antboritativdy,  ia 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  editor  of  the  Retard,  in  hia  p^icr  of 
November  24,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagi^^ 
<^  ths  Qotpel  to  require  of  all  persons,  whether  Clergymen  or  kynen, 
applying  in  this  country  for  missionary  employment  of  any  wsrl,  that 
th^  should  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  "  Board  of  Kxaminen," 
before  being  proposed  to  the  Society  for  appointment  In  reaped  to 
appointments  of  Missionaries  abroad,  the  Society  requires  to  be  far- 
ni^ed  with  full  pBrticuIars,  but  relies,  as  to  the  qnaliScations  of  the 
Missionary  candidate,  on  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

This  arrangement  bos  the  express  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantehbubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  teller 
of  his  Grace  in  the  Report  of  the  Sooia^  for  the  year  1854,  p.  cxx. 

SociETT  roR  PROHomrQ  CBicimAit  KiTOTn-KDOs,  —  Tumdof, 
NoteiHbtr  '2nd,  1 868. — TTie  Bishop  of  Lowdom  in  the  Ch^. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev,  W.  Short  to  the  Secretaries  dited 
Llandrinio,  near  Oawestry,  October  8,  1856,  reatsning  his  offlce  of 
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Treisimr  to  the  Society.  A  resoliitioii  was  earned,  ezpresiing  the 
ngrel  of  the  Soketj  in  losing  Mr.  Shorf  b  serTicea,  and  thanking  him 
for  hit  long  snd  efficient  labours  on  their  behalf.  The  Ber.  W.  Short 
thuiked  the  meeting  for  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted,  and 
took  an  afieotionate  &rewell  of  the  Board,  promising  to  render  the 
Society  at  all  times  all  the  serrtce  in  hii  power. 

Tlie  Ber.  W.  G.  Homphrj,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-lhe- 
^elds,  was  appointed  Treaanrer,  in  the  room  of  the  Bey.  W.  Short. 

The  Seoretariea  stated  that  a  grant  of  books,  to  the  Talae  of  50L, 
m  addition  to  ■  lai^e  aelection  applied  for,  on  accoimt  of  the  Calontta 
Committee,  had  been  lately  sent  out,  and  that  aid  would  be  rendered 
towards  the  expenses  of  poblicaUoni  in  the  languages  of  India. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  D.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  the  Madras 
Diocesan  Committee,  dated  Madras,  September  8,  1658,  was  laid 
bdbie  the  Meeting.  From  the  following  extracts,  it  will  appear  that 
Diti?e  female  education  is  the  main  o^ect  in  behalf  of  which  the 
Kocessn  Ctnomittee  have  requeated  a  portion  of  the  Societjr'i  grant 
for  India  :— 

"  The  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  are  deeply  interested  in  the  sub* 
ject  of  female  education  ;  they  belieTe  that  ao  much  good  has  already 
reaulted,  both  directly  to  the  girls  and  young  women  trained  in  th« 
few  existii^  erJiools,  and  indirectly  on  those  whom  theae  influence; 
ud  they  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  way 
in  whi^  the  Parent  Socif.tj's  funds  oonld  be  spent,  and  that  it  is  an 
otject  which  commends  itself  heartily,  alike  to  those  who  view  it  from 
1  didtanoe,  and  to  thoae  who  see  it  every  day  working  here. 

At  fidejeokoody  (Tinnevel]y)v  the  station  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  there  is  a 
vay  efficient  boarding-sohool,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Caldwell ;  certainly 
the  most  perfect  school  of  the  kind  in  Sonth  India.  From  want  of 
loads  this  school  cannot  receive  one-half  of  those  who  desire  admiaaioti ; 
tha  nnmber  of  scholara  at  present  is  36.  The  Madras  Diocesan  Com- 
nuitee  consider  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  [addition  of  20 
|N^Ml>  from  tlie  Edeyenkoody  district. 

In  tbe  adjoining  districts  of  Sawyerpuram  and  Fathukotie  there 
ire  DO  boarding-schools  for  girls. .  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  esta- 
Uidionein  Sawjerpuram,  close  to  the  young  men's  training  institu- 
tion; and  in  Pathukotie  the  missionary  is  unmarried.  The  Madraa 
Diocesan  Committee  propose  that  IS  giris  from  among  the  many 
eindidatet  from  these  two   districts  should  be  committed  to   tita, 

Cildwell's  charge  in  the  Edeyenkoody  schbot. 
Ag^n,  in  the  adjoining  diitrict  of  Bamnad,  a  mission  has  been 

Utablished  with  the  fairest  prospects.  ....  The  Madras  Diocesan 

Coaunrtiee  would  propeae  to  entrust  16  girls  from  this  very  large 

district  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Caldwell 
This  would  nuse  the  number  in  the  Edeyenkoody  school  to  6S  ; 

not  too  large  a  nnmber,  considering  the  appliances  at  Mrs.  Caldwell's 

disposal,  uid  her  ability  and  experienoe.     I  may  add,  that  in  the 

odghbonritig    distlicta  vnder  the  (^utrek  Miuiimary  Soeitig,    thia 

nomber  has  not  been  found  too  large. 
The  important  district  of  Moodaloor  calls  for  support  for  a  school 

of  not  less  than  30  girls.    To  the  Nazareth  school  20  at  the  fewest 
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should  be  added — while  perhaps  «n  addition  of  10  would  niffice  for 
the  school  At  the  smaller  dbtrict  of  Christiaaagaram.  Faihiamputlmt 
has  a  school  sufficiently  supplied  with  funds  for  the  present- 
On  the]  whole,  for  TinaeTeily,  the  Committee  recommend  tlutt  not 
fewer  than  100  additional  popita  ehould  be  provided  fcx- : — Gdefen- 
koodj,  existing  school;  an  addition  of  20.  SawjerpnTam  and  Pstlin- 
kotie,  no  school ;.  15  pupils  to  be  educated  at  Edeyenkoody.  Bim- 
nad,  no  scboot;  Ifi  pupils  to  be  educated  at  Edeyenkoody.  Moodi- 
loor,  no  existing  school;  one  to  be  founded;  20  to  be  provided  for. 
Nazareth,  existing  school ;  20  additional  pupils  to  be  provided  for. 
Christianngoram,  existing  Bcbool;  10  additional  pnpila  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  province  of  Tanjore: — There  is  at  Erongs- 
]ore  a  comparatively  recent  mission  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pm- 
vines,  a  very  efficient  boarding-school  for  girls,  well  managed  byUn. 
Eohlhoff :  and  were  this  school  more  centraJ,  the  Madras  Dioceva 
Committee  would  very  strongly  recommend  that  pnpila  iiom  olber 
districts  would  he  sent  here  for  training,  as  in  the  caae  of  Hn.  Cild- 
well's  school  in  Tinnevelly,  But  this  is  impracticable,  from  tba  out* 
lying  situaljon  of  the  districL  They  must  therefore  content  tlicm* 
selves  with  proposing  the  addition  of  20  pupils  to  iin.  Kohlhafl 
present  number." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  suggest  additions  to  ttie  adioob  it 
Caneodagoody,  Combaoonum,  and  IVtnjore  : — 

"  The  number  of  additional  pupils  proposed  for  the  Taqjore  mi^ 
Mons  will  be  85.  The  difficulty  in  every  caae  has  been  to  say  what  mti 
the  smallest  number  we  should  select  from  the  many  applicants. 

With  regard  to  a  truning  institution  for  schoolmistresses,  it  it  ibe 
tinanimouB  opinion  of  the  Missionaries  and  of  the  Commilte^  tints 
separate  institution  would  not  be  desirable.  The  Madrsi  Dioceeu 
Committee  propose  tbst  Mrs,  Caldwell,  in  TinnBvelly,  and  Un. 
KohlhoS^  in  Tanjore,  should  form  a  training  class  from  the  taost 
efficient  of  the  advanced  pupils  in  their  boarding-schools,  with  a  view 
to  thoroughly  qualifying  them  for  teaching.  The  Madras  DiocesiD 
Committee  propose  that  at  Erungalore  this  class  should  number  six 
only;  at  Edeyenkoody  fourteen.  .  .  .  The  expense  of  eaoh  scialtr 
jn  Tinnevelly,  Dr.  Caldwell  reckons  at  35rs.  or  3^.  10s.  annually,  to 
cover  every  charge.  The  same  allowance  may  be  taken  as  ai^icabls 
to  Tanjore.  For  the  training  class  the  expense  would  be  somewtui 
greater,  45n.  or  11.  10*.  annually. 

The  cost  of  the  Madras  Diooeasn  Committee's  prt^Msed  plu> 
would  be  667^.  ]0«.;  for  this  185  girls  would  be  well  tanght  and  csred 
for,— by  Qod's  blessing  to  be  the  means  of  incalculable  good  isoaig 
those  over  whom  their  influence  would  extend.  Of  these  165,  !0 
would  be  thoronghly  trained  as  teachers,  a  great  want  would  be  nip- 
plied,  and  the  hands  of  the  present  laboorers  materially  strengthenoi- 

The  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  have  said  nothing  about  boird- 
ing-schools  for  boys,  confessedly  important  as  these  inttitatioiu  v& 
They  preferred  t^ng  up  one  point  and  working  that  thonegbl?! 
knowing  that  the  subject  of  hoys'  boarding-schools  will  come  espeeitUy 
noder  5ie  consideration  of  the  Soei^y  for  Ae  fn^fOffaliM  <^  f^ 
ffo^d  w  Fortig^  PaaU." 
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He  foUowing  extract  from  a  tetter  from  Richard  CUrke,  Esq.,  who 
had  exomined  the  correspondence,  was  read  ;~ 

**  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  blesaiDgs  that,  we  ma;  hope,  will 
flow  from  the  effective  tnuniog  of  the  females  of  India,  and  it  ia  to 
oar  Society  that  it  pecnliarly  belongs  to  raise  up  the  Loises  and 
Eunices  of  the  Christian  Church  In  our  Indian  possessions.  It  aeema, 
therefore,  most  desirable  thot  we  should  encourage  and  support  the 
Madras  Committee,  to  tite  extent  of  our  power,  in  carrying  out  the 
plana  they  have  proposed,  not  only  for  the  increase  of  the  female  schools 
generally,  but  also  for  availing  tliemselTee  of  the  rare  talent  and  zeal 
of  Ura.  CaldweU,  in  training  the  future  schoolmistresses  for  the 
Southern  MisBions." 

The  Secretaries  informed  the  Board  that  the  Standing  Conunittee 
had  aangned  one  thousand  pounds  from  the  Special  Indian  Fund, 
to  the  objects  above  specified;  namely,  5001.  for  the  first  year,  dating 
from  Christmas,  1858;  3002,  for  the  following  year,  and  200^.  for  the 
third  year. 

It  will  be  enjoined  on  the  Diocesan  Committee  to  use  the  utmost 
endeavours  to  obtain  means,  both  from  the  British  residents  and  from 
the  parents  of  the  children,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  schools^ 

The  Board  approved  of  the^step  taken. 

The  Bishop  of  Colohbo,  in  a  letter  dated,  "  On  Visitation,  Manaar, 
Ceylon,  August  30,  1858,"  requested  books  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  Service  in  a  small  church  within  the  decayed  Dntch  fort  at 
that  ^Bce,  which  were  granted.     The  Bishop  said  : — 

"  The  gift  would,  I  am  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people  for 
the  oae  of  their  church.  They  have  tbeir  school,  in  which  I  saw  and 
ezsnained  above  twenty  children  on  Saturday;  and  having  no  form  of 
diaaent  among  them,  tbey  appear  to  be  attached  to  us  in  principle,  as 
opposed  to  the  influence  of  Borne,  which  is  strong  on  every  side,  and 
ranks  a  greater  body  of  adherents  on  its  roll  numerically  than  we  can 
for  ■  long  time  hope  to  gather  in.  For  education,  tbey  do  very  little. 
It  ia  this  branch  of  our  work,  to  which  all  the  resources  and  means 
at  our  command  must  be  devoted,  and  in  God's  good  time  we  may 
hope  that  the  seed  will  bear  its  fruit. 

I  hope  to  get  round  to  Trincomalie  and  Batticaloa,  on  the  eastern 
ooaM  of  the  ialand,  before  I  return  to  Colombo,  towards  the  end  of 
next  month,  in  time  to  proceed  southward  to  welcome  the  Metropolitan 
at  Galley  where  he  wiU  probably  be  detained  for  a  day  on  his  way  to 
Calcutta.  But  my  failing  strength  bids  me  look  with  uncertainty 
(though  not  nntrastfblly,  thank  God  I)  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  such 
distant  plans." 

Booka  to  the  value  of  6t.  were  granted  to  the  Bev.  Waller  Baugh, 
Gknkanyeni,  Maritcburg,  Natal,  who  had  lost  nearly  all  his  effects 
frcnn  a  Sre  which  destroyed  his  residence. 

Books  to  the  amount  of  8L  were  granted  towards  a  library  for  the 
dergy,  catechists,  and  others  in  King  William's  Town,  British 
Ctffraria. 

The  Bev.  Alfred  Glennie,  Incumbent  of  Gosford,  Brisbane  Water, 
in  a  tetter  dated  August  5^  ltl58,  stated  that  be  had  on  the  3rd 
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December,  1857,  laid  the  fonndstion  of  a  new  church,  and  thai  iht 
consecration  b^  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  bad  been  fixed  for  tlie 
firat  week  in  September.  There  is  another  unaller  church  whicli, 
he  said,  was  in  an  imfiniabed  state,  but  which  the  Bishop,  dq  bis 
Tinting  the  district,  woold  probabl;  consecrate. 

Two  sets  of  boi^a  were  granted  for  the  performance  of  Diruie 
Service  in  two  new  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastie,  Christ 
Church,  Brisbane  Water,  and  at  Kincnmber. 

The  sum  of  201.  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  n  church  st 
Dalhouaie,  in  the  count;  of  Restigonche,  New  Brunswick. 

The  following  grant  was  made: — For  use  and  distribatioa  in  New 
Zealand,  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  on  the  application  of  the  Biiht^ 
of  Wbllihotom,  561.  lOt.;  he  purchaang  Bibles  and  Fnjet^booki 
to  the  value  of  HI.  13s.  4d. 


SOCIETT    lOa    THE    PaOFAOATIOM    09    THB    GoBPBL.— Z^MSrfliy, 

November  19tA.— The  Rev.  A.  M.  Cahpbei.l  in  the  Chair, 

It  naa  announced  b;  the  Secretary  that  the  foundation-stcme 
of  the  Miemorial  Church  at  Constantinople  had  been  lud  bj  \Mci 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  had  written  to  Mr.  A>  J.  Bereeford  H(^ 
a  letter,  speaking  farourablj  of  all  the  proceedings  on  the  occasiou, — It 
was  stated  that  there  was  70,000  natives  in  British  Colambia.  Two 
misnenariea  had  been  sent  out  Bince  the  last  meeting.  A  letter  ni 
read  fnHn  Ootntel  Hardj,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  speaking 
strongly  of  the  need  of  a  Bishop,  inclosing  10^  as  a  subecripliai^ 
-and  assuring  the  Bishop  of  his  support.  The  Bev.  Qeorge  HiU% 
Inctuabent  of  TarmouUi,  Norfolk,  is  to  be  the  first  Bishop.— 
JJetters  were  read  from  the  Bishops  of  Natal  and  QrafaamMown.— 
A  letter  nu  read  from  the  junior  raiiuonary  of  the  Society  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  declined  to  qualify  hintself  for  labour  aaioitg  ^m 
Turks,  and  stated,  that  unless  his  salary  was  nused  from  2O0&  tt 
SOOf.  a-year,  he  should  be  obliged  to  resign  his  appointmoit  It 
was  resolved  that  his  salary  should  not  be  increased,  and  that  if  bis 
resignation  were  offered,  it  should  bo  accepted. — The  Ber-  J- 
Earnshaw  had  been  sent  to  Madras.  He  is  the  foartb  additioul 
missionary  sent  this  year  to  India. — Grants  were  made  for  t*a 
niaeionary  pupils,  Messrs.  Ball  and  Baker,  on  the  same  scale  f 
the  Government  grants  to  pupil  teachers ;  one  of  them  wiU  be  under 
the  care  of  the  Bev.  C  D.  Goldie,  of  Colnbrook,  the  originator  oi  the 
^(em. — The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  B«t.  ^-  Slx^ 
who  had  for  sixteen  years  been  a  member  of  tbe  Soard  of  Essmhia^ 
and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Kay,  who  had  served  for  a  long  tim«  as  gTatito> 
Oi-gani"')g  Secretary  fbr  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

The  '4*etary  stated  that  Miss  Bardatt  Coutfs  had  (br  the  Ikird 
time  e  .wed  a  Bishopric.  She  has  gives  16,0001.  for  the  Bishop™ 
of  British  Columbia,  and  10,0001.  for. the  other  clergy.  It  wu 
resolved,  tiiat  hiv  Grace  the  President  of  the  Socie^  be  reqieetAtDy 
requested  to  write  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  expressing  the  deep  bom 
of  the  &Ki«(y/>r  the  PnpagaiiiM  ijf  the  Oo^  kxhtx  masaSotaBttui 
liberality  to  the  Colonial  ClHirdi. 
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iDwdi  I  tin  dlichwie 


lo  be  alltd  ■  CbiiitUn  who  doth  act  da  HHUwhat  In 
I  dbchwie  af  thli  tmit." — Biiaor  Bgtui. 
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SOMIi  OF  OUK  ISLAND  MISSIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

CBTLOtr. 
(Continutd/rom  p.  408.) 
"  H&RDLY  anything  in  India  is  so  iatereating  as  Ceyloa."  So 
wrote  Bishop  Middleton  to  Joshna  Watson,  November,  1816, 
nfler  his  first  Visitation  of  the  island.'  "  Christianity  there  is 
makiDg  ft  sloir,  but,  I  think,  a  sure  progress.  The  Governor 
devotes  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  happii^ss  and  im- 
provement of  the  people  committed  to  liis  cnre.  He  is  building 
churches,  and  founding  schools,  and  providing  for  converts  who 
muke  any  sacrifices  by  the  conversion,  as  ought  to  be  done 
everywhere.  To  a  person  who  has  lived  some  time  on  the 
continent  of  India,  it  is  quite  surprising  to  hear  people  talking 
publicly  of  promoting  Chri<9tianity,  just  as  you  do  in  England. 
.  .  .  It  is  high  time  that  Ceylon  should  have  a  bishop."  He 
addressed  two  other  correspondents  at  the  same  time  to  the 
sane  effect ;  "  It  is  a  spot  of  great  interest  in  a  Cbriatian  point 
of  view.  Christianity  has  there  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Qovemment ;  and  though  its  progress  will  not  be 
rapid,  it  is,  I  think,  certain.  The  conduct  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg,  is  above  all  praise.  A  succession  of  four 
Of  five  sucb  governors  would  make  Ceylon  a  happy  island,  and 
do  honour  to  the  British  Crown.  The  Christianity  of  Ceylon," 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  Secretary  to  the  India  Board,  "is 
certainly  made  ap  of  very  discordant  materials.  There  are 
teachers  there  sent  ont  by  almost  every  sect ;  yet,  most  of  the 
converts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Romish  futb,  wotdd, 
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I  believe,  very  readily  range  themselves  under  the  Episcopal 
nuthority.  No  government  which  has  not  some  atu^gy  to 
monarchy  is  suited  to  the  habits  and  tempers  of  the  people  If  thit 
quarter  of  the  globe."  Bishop  Middleton,  engaged  at  the  time 
in  the  first  Visitation  of  the  lately  formed  Diocese  of  Calcutta, 
could  only  stay  ten  days  at  Colombo,  but  he  was  in  OMnmnni- 
cation  there  "  with  Christian  teachers  of  almost  every  deoo- 
mination,  and  with  converts  from  all  sorts  of  superstition.  I 
visited  the  schools,  ns  I  have  done  everywhere,  and  I  found  time 
to  write  and  to  preach  a  aermoa  with  a  particular  application  to 
Ceylon." 

That  sermon  is  one  of  the  few  which  have  been  spared  to  si 
by  the  gifted  author.     It  is  a  weighty  discourse,  cbaracterijed 
by  the  sound  learning,  and  the  far-sighted  wisdom,  and  deep 
earnestness  which  so  marked  the  man.     The  text  is  in  eisct 
harmony  with  the  stirring  thoughts  which  the  Visitation  of 
Ceylon  had  suggested,  and  the  application  of  it  made  at  tbe   ' 
"  church  in  the  Fort "  in  Colombo,  now  forty-and-two  yean   i 
ago,  may  be  a  word  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  our  hrethrea    ' 
there,  who  are  gathering  now  the  firstfruits  of  that  plenteous 
harvest  which  Middleton,  in  his  day  of  small  tilings,  still  dared 
to  prophesy,  and  for  which  he  so  fervently  prayed.  i 

"  Pot  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  pence,  and  for  Jeru- 
salem's sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go   , 
forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that    | 
bur neth."— Isaiah  Ixii.  I.  i 

"  With  these  precautions,"  said  the  preacher,  iu  concluding,    \ 
"the  cause  of  your  Redeemer  will  prosper  iu  your  hands;  all    i 
things  manifestly  conspire  to  its  success ;  zeal,  exertion,  liberality    | 
and  (what  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  suppress]  the  saoction  of 
the   highest   authority,   and   the   encouragement   of  a  bright    | 
example.     May  the   Almighty   bless   these  means,  which  He    \ 
alone  could  have  supplied,  and  make  yuu  instruments  of  reveal-    ' 
ing  to  those  who  are  still  in  a  state  of  darkness,  the  glory  of  our 
Zion,  that  so  it  may  radiate  from  this  favoured  spot,  ud  be 
visible  throughout  the  Eastern  world ! " 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  complain  of  these  extracts,  or 
of  a  detailed  reference  to  the  hopes  and  auguries  of  the  &st, 
and,  if  we  may  express  our  own  conviction,  the  greatest,  of 
all  our  Indian  prelates.  We  have  already,  in  a  former  p^ter, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  circumstances  which  make  Ceylwi 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  peculiarly  important,  in  the  progren 
of  the  Gospel.  In  resuming  this  subject  now,  we  very  gisdiy 
aviul  ourselves  of  this  strong  testimony  from  one  who  was  in  j 
OUT  fathers'  days  a  chief  restorer  of  Catholic  truth  and  of  C^oli^ 
hope  and  love  in  the  Church  of  England.  | 
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It  is  no  unsaitable  bepnning,  if  we  mistake  not,  for  a  New 
Year's  work,  to  try  to  enlist  fresh  sympathy  and  heartier  support 
in  behalf  of  the  Diocese  of  Colombo,  We  have  dcBcribed, 
however  feebly  and  imperfectly,  the  past  reproaches,  and  the 
past  losses,  of  Christendom  in  that  island  of  the  East.  Now  we 
hare  before  us  a  more  cheering  task.  It  is  due  to  the  bard  and 
most  conscientious  work  of  an  excellent  bishop,  and  some  admir- 
able clergy,  that  the  story  of  a  Mission  in  the  tropics,  carried 
on  faithfully  and  peraeveringly  now  for  thirteen  years,  should  be 
simply  and  honestly  told.  It  ia  due  to  our  brethren  there;  but 
it  is  still  more  necessary  for  ourselves  at  home  to  ponder  it  well. 
We  hnre  still  to  wait  for  any  increase  of  our  bishops  in  the 
continent  of  India.  Govemmeuts  are  still  immovable.  Mis- 
sionary aocieties  are  still  divided  one  against  another  upon  this 
vital  and  organic  question.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  not  spoken,  as  we  trust  they  yet  will  speak, 
unitedly,  and  in  a  body,  upon  the  necessity  of  this  proved 
support,  to  strengthen  all  other  Christian  efforts. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  oppose  to  the  indifference  of 
Governments  and  the  sectarianism  of  popular  religion,  the  lai^^ 
hearted  wisdom  and  the  saintly  yearnings  of  spirit  of  a  Middle- 
ton  and  a  Heber ;  it  is  something  to  know  that  in  working  for 
CejloD,  English  Chorehmeu  are  working  for  that  spot  of  chosen 
ground,  on  which  such  men,  with  prescient  and  assured  hope  and 
fuith,  instinctively  fastened  as  the  future  centre  of  a  great  diffu- 
sion of  the  Truth.  We  need  to  he  reminded  of  the  prayers  and 
the  labours  of  those  who  are  asleep.  We  have  great  need  to 
look  away  from  the  discouragements  of  the  present  to  the  bold 
ardour  of  those  who  stood  almost  alone  on  the  watch-tower  of 
Hope,  and  who  toiled  on  and  on  without  seeing  the  breaking  of 
the  light.  Bnt  we  are  bound  also  to  own  with  thankfulness 
God's  good  hand  upon  us,  whenever,  we  trust  with  humility,  we 
are  permitted  to  discern  it.  We  invite  our  readers,  then,  to  the 
study  of  the  mission  work  in  Ceylon  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Seeiu  1845.  We  have,  we  regret  to  say,  no  special  information 
about  that  work  :  we  have  not  the  means,  if  we  had  the  ability, 
to  describe  it  fully  and  with  vividness.  We  have  gleaned  our 
information  here  and  there  from  letters,  and  journals,  and  re- 
ports, already  accessible  to  all.  We  know  neither  the  good 
Bishop  nor  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Perhaps  that  very 
deficiency  of  personal  acquaintance  may  make  our  testimony  of 
more  use  with  some.  With  all  sincerity,  then,  we  venture  to 
eipress  the  conviction,  which  plain  facts  have  impressed  upon  us, 
that  nowhere  in  the  Eaat  are  Christian  missions  so  vigorously 
conducted,  in  proportion  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Church ;  and  nowhere,  considering  the  hindrances  of  the  past, 
b2  . 
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ftnd  the  peculiar  difficulties  besetting  the  work,  has  Ruch  pro- 
gress been  made,  in  the  same  time,  in  a  real  and  sound  erang^ 
lizing  of  the  heathen,  as  in  the  diocese  of  Colombo,  since  the 
appointment  of  its  first  bishop.  If  Tinnevelly  is,  for  the  dor*- 
tioa  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  its  missions,  the  bright  spot  of 
Christianity  in  India,  Ceylon  is  the  diocese,  and  as  yet  the  odI; 
diocese,  where  the  heathenism  of  India  is  actually  encoontered 
by  something  really  like  the  faith,  and  the  energy,  and  the 
unity,  and  the  love  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  Bishop,  fore- 
most in  every  good  work,  and  his  missionary  clergy,  for  the 
most  part]  at  least,  by  their  cordial  co-operation  and  efficient 
labours,  doubling  their  numerical  strength,  and  laying  deep  the 
fouudatious  of  real  Christian  life. 

The  first  Sishop  of  Colombo  reached  his  diocese  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  1845.  "  We  landed,"  he  says,  "  in  the  afternoon,  and  went 
direct  from  the  ship  to  the  church."  What  was  the  religions  con- 
dition of  the  island,  in  respect  to  its  missious,  at  that  date,  which 
ia  obviously  the  fittest  period  at  which  our  retrospect  should 
commence  ?  The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  had  extended  its 
useful  labours  to  Ceylon  for  many  years,  having  been  established 
at  Colombo  by  Bishop  Middleton  in  1816 ;  the  Charch  Mi$nm- 
ary  Society  entered  upon  its  work  in  1818 ;  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  (ff  the  Gotpel  only  in  1840.  We  can  only  stale  the 
general  results  of  the  labours  of  these  various  bodies.  In  IStO 
the  first  of  these  associations  made  a  grant  of  SOW.  towardi 
a  Church-building  Fund  in  Ceylon;  in  1844  a  colonial  chaplain, 
the  district  secretary  at  Point  dc  Galle,  "thanks  the  Society 
heartily  for  their  assistance  to  his  colonial  labours  which  wm 
readily  afforded,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  very  mnteiial  to  their 
efGciency  during  a  period  of  twenty  years."  In  another  most 
important  branch  of  Christian  labour,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  we  do  not  find  exactly  ho* 
much  the  Society  had  been  able  hitherto  to  effect.  In  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  for  1844,  it  is  stated, 
"more  than  a  century  ago  the  Society's  eealous  and  indefatig- 
able missionary  Ziegenbalg  put  forth  a  complete  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Tamul.  But  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  men- 
tion here,  that  much  lias  even  recently  been  done  in  the  diocese 
[of  Madras  and  Ceylon]  in  the  way  of  translation  into  the  Tamul 
and  Teloogoo  languages,  with  the  aid  of  means  placed  by  the 
Society  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop."  Tamul,  our  renders  «ill 
recollect,  is  one  of  the  languages  spoken  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ceylon.  Bishop  Middleton,  with  his  usail 
far-sightedness  and  vigour,  had  begun  this  great  work  in  1816. 
"  I  shall  probably  avail  myself  of  my  credit  with  the  Society  in 
printing  a  Singhalese  Prayer-book.     It  is  much  wanted.     I  bm 
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engaged  a  competent  person  to  make  the  traiiBlatioa  without  anr 
expense.  The  Prayer-book  is  printing  at  Madras,  in  Tamnf, 
towards  which  the  Government  gave  SOO/.  and  I  myself  40/. 
If  the  work  be  well  done,  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  will  be 
sufficiently  accessible." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  had  included  these  lait- 
mentioned  laboors  in  their  general  efforts  for  the  evangelizatioD 
of  Ceylon.  We  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact  date  of  the  firrt 
publication  of  the  following  works;  but  as  early  as  1842 — and 
DO  doubt  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  books  in  the  list  some  years 
before — we  find  these  publications  in  Singhalese,  in  common  with 
others,  the  Common  Prayer-book,  a  translation  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  New  Testament.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  these,  or  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society's  translations ;  but,  in  the  hope  that  all  due  care  has 
been  taken  by  both  Associations  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  we 
desire  to  acknowledge  thankfully  that  such  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionary.  But  this  Society 
bad  established  direct  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  in  1844  it 
hsd  four  stations,  nine  European  and  two  native  clergy  engaged 
at  them.  It  will  be  best  here  to  quote  their  own  Report. 
"This  Mission,"  they  say  of  Ceylon  in  this  year,  "  has  now  pro- 
ceeded for  twenty-five  years  with  far  fewer  hindrances  and 
interruptions,  through  the  failure  of  health  of  the  missionaries 
or  through  other  causes,  than  most  of  the  Society's  missions ;  yet 
the  pr<^res3  has  been  small,  if  we  judge  by  the  ultimate  fruits 
for  which  we  labour — the  true  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ" 
The  account  of  Kandy,  one  of  their  stations,  is,  they  honestly 
confess,  very  discouraging.  "  The  annual  report  of  the  mission- 
iiries  exhibits  a  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  communicants 
and  schools."  At  another  station,  Baddagame  (not  far  from 
Point  de  Galle), "  the  native  congregations  continue  at  about  the 
Bame  average  as  last  year.  Our  prospects  here,  if  not  bright, 
are  yet  hopeful  (?) ;  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  going  on,  though  it 
may  not  be  prospering  according  to  our  desire.  There  is  still 
too  much  appearance  of  that  fatal  apathy  in  which  the  people 
«eem  to  have  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  sunk."  On  the  other 
hand,  at  Nellore,  another  of  their  stations,  in  the  province 
of  Jaffna,  "  Eighteen  adults,  all  converts  from  heathenism,  had 
been  baptized  within  the  year,"  and  seven  at  the  remaining  one, 
Cotta,  the  chief  seat  of  their  educational  establishments.  On  the 
nhole,  the  statements  of  all  the  missionaries,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  one  who  had  been  twenty  years  at  work  in  Ceylon,  seem 
toindicate  but  little  prepress.  Only  212  communicants  in  all  are 
reported,  and  8,395  attendants  on  public  worship ;  and,  in  point 
of  &ct,  the  missionary  of  longest  experience  and  greatest  hepe- 
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fulness  agrees  with  his  brethren,  that  the  schools  aie  the  really 
eDCOuragiog  signs  of  hetter  days  to  come.  "  This  branch  of 
mission  labour,  after  twenty  years'  of  toil  and  anxiety,  is  now 
yielding  its  first  fruits."  We  reserve  any  mention  at  present  of 
the  missioDs  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaffotion  of  the  Gatptl, 
which,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Colonibo,  were  only  three 
at  Matura,  Oalpentyn,  and  Nuwara  Eliya — but  all  of  them  at  least 
in  strong  efficient  hands. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  to  criticise  the  work,  of  which  the 
above  details  give,  of  course,  only  a  rery  imperfect  account.  Mott 
persons  who  have  thought  much  about  missions  will  be  convinced 
that,  up  to  this  time,  Christianity  in  Ceylon  was  labouring  under 
one  immense  disadvantage  in  its  wnnt  of  proper  organization.  It 
may  strike  some  of  the  renders  of  reports  of  Missionary  socie- 
ties, perhaps,  that  their  whole  means  and  appliances  were  feeble, 
and  lU  calculated  to  arrest  the  minds  of  an  Oriental  people.  Sut 
it  is  due  to  the  first  labourers  in  the  field  to  sympathise  witb 
their  peculiar  trials,  rather  than  to  note  minutely  weak  poioti, 
especially  when  tbey  candidly  own  their  small  aucceas.  "Althoogb 
Christian  missionaries,"  says  one  of  them,  "  have  been  labouring 
among  the  people  near  thirty  years,  how  very  little  seems  to  have 
been  effected  on  the  Qiass  of  the  people  I  How  many  thousandi 
of  the  children  have  passed  through  our  schools,  and  yet  hov 
little  good  appears  to  be  resulting  from  all  this  !  We  would 
not,  however,  despair.  The  seed  which  has  been  sown,  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  may  appear.  The  promises  of  God  are  our  sup- 
port." ' 

But  the  time  had  come  when  the  Church  was  to  pat  forth 
greater  strength,  and  to  endeavour  to  concentrate  and  invigorate 
these  scattered  and  partial  efforts.  While  we  have  desired  (o 
honour  those  who  so  long  toiled  in  a  hard  and  unyielding  s(hI, 
wfl  must  claim  as  distinctly  for  the  work  of  later  yean,  not  u 
much  any  special  praises  for  the  chief  restorer  of  Cfaiisttan 
missions  in  Ceylon  (however  much  the  whole  Church  owes  bim 
its  most  grateful  thanks),  as  a  candid  and  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment, that  a  bishop's  ministry  is  essential  to  the  full  and  real 
growth  of  Christianity,  and  that  without  the  blessing  of  hii 
fatherly  care,  and  without  the  sanction  and  authority  of  his  office, 
there  can  be  no  real  unity,  no  healthy  action,  and  no  abiding 
life. 

If  any  one  be  inclined  to  dispute  these  assertions,  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  since  1846,  will  help,  we  believe,  to 
assure  him  of  their  truth.  We  will  divide  our  summary  of  thii 
later  period  under  a  few  chief  heads. 

>  CtonA  Mimamtry  Soeittf't  Itoport,  ISU^,  p.  VI. 
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First,  What  has  been  done  in  Ceylon,  of  late,  in  cbDrofa- 
biuldingf  This  clearly  is  no  essential  work  of  Christian  mis- 
siima;  bat  ve  take  leare  to  say  it  is  in  all  countries,  and  espe- 
dolly  amongst  the  heathens  of  the  East,  a  point  of  no  little 
importance  in  a  really  effective  system — we  say  it  advisedly — of 
religious  education.  The  Portuguese  bad  built  churches  and 
monasteries,  some  of  great  tnagnificence ;  the  Dutch,  ire  have 
seen,  had  done  the  same.  "  Their  fine  old  buildings  put  us  to 
i!iame.'  This  island  has  now  been  under  British  rule  for  fiHiy 
rears  (1846),  but  not  a  single  church  baa  been  built  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  which  we  see  the  ruins  in  some  of  the 
niral  districts,  or  those  which  bear  witness  against  us  in  each 
of  their  principal  military  stations."  *  The  Bishop  found  two 
churches  for  the  use  of  our  communion  at  Colombo ;  at  Trin- 
comalie,  one  had  been  built  within  the  fort,  a  few  years  before, 
by  subscription,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Spencer,  at  his  last 
Tisltation.  "  It  is  a  small  neat  building,  without  any  architec- 
tural pretensions,  but  of  convenient  arrangement,  and  sufficient 
siie."  At  Kandy,  chiefly  by  the  exertions,  we  believe,  of  an 
eicellent  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  <^f 
th  Gospel,  now  dead,  the  Rev.  H.  von  DadeUzen :  in  Augustj 
1846,  a  church  was  for  the  first  time  opened  for  Divine  worship, 
"  a  neat  and  substantial  building  in  the  Gothic  style ;"  but,  for 
want  of  funds,  it  was  unfinished,  and  its  cousecration  delayed.' 
"This  is  the  first  Protestant  church  that  has  ever  been  built 
ia  the  interior  of  Ceylon,"  and  "  the  largest  iu  the  diocese."  * 
"Bnt  at  Jaffna,  Galle,  and  Matura,  large  and  populous  and  im- 
portant as  these  places  are,  we  have  no  church  at  all  for  our  pro- 
per use.  The  buildings  to  which  we  are  admitted,  by  sufferance 
only,  are  old  Dutch  churches."  The  excellent  chaplain  at  Kandy 
wems  to  have  felt,  as  well  as  many  others  in  Ceylon,  that  the 
English  church  at  Kandy,  situated  (very  happily)  iu  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  large  and  gorgeous 
Bnddhist  temples,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  celebrated  depository 
of  Baddha*a  tooth,  ought  to  be  at  least  decently  finished ;  and 
most  persons  will  consider  his  requirements  were  only  too  modest. 

But,  in  reality,  the  work  of  church-building  had  to  be  begun. 

'  ^Aap  of  Colombo'i  Jounul,  18iS,  paga  10.  "  We  see  them  in  sll  the 
initi lime  districts  of  Cejlonj  but  more  in  ihe  noiiliem  proricce  of  JaOiiit  than 
in  UT  other.  If  not  in  niiDs,  uiAi'cA  x>  too  often  lite  etue,  thejr  are  now,  by  the  per- 
niMiiin  of  the  QoremmeDt,  aaed  Mscboolp,  uid  loiiieUinea,  though  In  too  few  caMea, 
•R  applied  to  their  original  purpose  u  churcliea,"  The;  are  described  geneially  in 
w^lameJaunul,  page  12.  One  of  the  finest,  at  BatticotU,  about  eighi  mllea 
fnuJaffaa,  "haBBtilianobleandimpoBingappeMTince."  It  u  in  1  he  hands  of  the 
^BaicH  (IMuenl«n')  Uiuion.    Page  80. 

'  Ibid.  p.  15. 

'  See  oioniiU  OAurth  ChronieU,  toI.  il.  p.  237,  for  s  fuller  account  of  it. 
Biihop  of  Cokwnbo'a  Jonmal,  1860,  iil  68. 
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No  one  who  reads  Bishop  Chapman's  Journal  can  think  for 
a  moment  he  haa  «ay  sympathy  with  a  mere  Eesiheticiam,  or 
that  he  would  foster  any  architecturul  fandes,  or  eicesnve  cere- 
monial. His  sober  strong  sense  and  earnest  piety  is  a  guanotee 
for  this.  His  means  have  been  too  scanty  to  indulge  in  matters 
of  taste.  But  we  hope  and  believe  be  has  realised  to  the  full,  as 
bis  then  Metropolitan  at  Calcutta  seemed  to  have  realized,  the 
necessity  of  what  our  great  and  wise  Bishop  Butler  enlai^ed 
upon  in  his  famous  Charge:  "It  is  highly  seasonable  now  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  importance  of  external  religion. 
And,  doubtless,  under  this  head  must  come  into  consideratioa  a 
proper  regard  to  the  structures  which  are  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God.  In  the  present  tone  of  the  age,  we  may  observe 
a  wonderful  frugality  in  everything  which  has  respect  to  re- 
ligioQ,  and  extravagance  in  everything  else.  But  amidst  the 
appearances  of  opulence  and  improvement  in  all  common  things, 
which  are  now  seen  in  most  places,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  reason  why  these  monuments  of  ancient  piety  should  not  be 
preserved  in  their  original  beauty  and  magnificence."  Weighty 
words  these ;  and  if  not  so  much  needed  to  be  spoken  now-a- 
days  in  England,  we  apprehend  the  warning  is  not  unneeded 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  Let  us  beware,  even  in  smaller  points 
"  relating  to  the  Divine  service,"  as  the  Bishop  continues, "  lest 
we  vilify  the  face  of  religion  while  we  keep  it  up."  Let  onr 
brethren  in  the  colonies,  especially,  take  the  lesson  to  heart 
Surely,  as  Middleton  long  ^o  remarked,  in  a  country  where 
everything  is  vast  in  nature  all  round,  and  where  Saperstitioa 
has  raised  her  gorgeous  temples,  and  where  the  mind  of  the 
people  is  singularly  sensitive  and  imaginative,  it  is  not  only 
qiost  false  policy,  but  it  is  positively  unjust  to  our  sacred  cause, 
that  Christianity  alone  should,  in  its  outward  forms,  appear 
puny  and  contemptible.  Read  the  description  of  the  temple  of 
Biamisseram,  off  the  western  coast  of  Ceylon :  "  A  noble  pile,  of 
as  great  magnitude  as  magnificence,  with  two  massive  towers  at 
one  end,  connected  with  a  no  less  massive  front,  like  Lincoln 
cathedral,  and  a  central  tower,  still  higher,  and  more  highly 
ornamented."  Befleot  that,  in  that  splendid  interior,  "with 
its  successive  colonnades,  porches,  and  domes,  all  strangely  bat 
highly  decorated,"  in  the  great  feast  in  September,  moltitudes 
throng  every  year  from  all  parte  of  India,  in  pilgrimage,  "  with 
offerings  of  water  from  the  Ganges,  in  little  phials,"  '  and  then 
follow  some  of  those  excited  companies,  as  they  paas  on  by 
their  usual  route  to  Colomba  At  Manaar,  a  few  miles  from 
their  great  temple,  they  might  hear,  in  1840,  that  there  were 
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Englisfa  there,  but  not  only  without  a  church,  but  ooly  visited 
twice  a-year  by  the  miasionary  of  Jaffna,  though  there  were 
more  than  fifty  communicants;  and,  as  they  went  farther,  they 
would  find  Calpentyn,  the  only  position  occupied  by  the  Church 
betweeu  Jafi'na  and  Colombo,  a  mnge  of  populous  country  of 
250  mites.  This  scandal  has  at  last  been  removed.  One  of  the 
very  first  acts  of  the  Bishop  was  (most  wisely)  to  apply  the  300^ 
which  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapel  devoted 
to  one  station,  in  grants  of  501.  per  annum  to  sis;  and  as  he 
first  multiplied  his  clergy  by  strenuous  exertions,  and  at  the  first 
Epiphany  season  which  he  passed  in  the  colony  made  an  appeal, 
to  every  single  Chnrchmau  in  the  diocese  whom  he  could  fiud  out, 
to  support  the  two  Missionary  Societies  of  the  English  Church, 
BO  he  has  seea  the  results  in  the  consecration  of  church  after 
church.  These,  at  first,  it  is  true,  were  only  small  and  humble, 
as  at  Manaar,  hut  others  afterwards  were  erected,  more  and  more 
worthy  of  their  sacred  purpose,  as  at  NuwaraEIiya,  inI851,  "the 
brightest  ecclesiastical  ornament  then  of  the  diocese,"  at  Mila- 
graya,near  Colombo,  in  1852, "  the  first  of  three  nearly  completed, 
in  the  early  English  style,"  the  other  two  being  finished  in  the 
next  two  years,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  natives  themselves 
contributing  no  less  than  548^.  (and  this  in  addition  to  contri- 
butions to  other  kindred  objects] ;  and  lastly,  not  to  mention 
more,  this  portion  of  the  work  was  crowned  on  St.  Matthew's 
Day,  1854,  by  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral  of  Christchurch, 
in  Colombo,  of  which  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  account 
has  been  given  already  in  this  journal.' 

We  hcve  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  part  of  the  great  work, 
not  because  it  is  the  first  in  importance  assuredly,  but  because 
it  had  been  so  sadly  neglected,  and  because  in  its  own  place  it 
is  for  more  important  than  men  will  often  allow.  Wc  have  left 
onrselves,  in  consequence,  but  little  room  for  the  next  topic  of 
oar  review — the  progrean  of  education;  but  upon  no  single  sub- 
ject has  the  Bishop  from  the  first  been  more  urgent  and  more 
clear-sighted  than  in  this.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  very 
wisely  applied  themselves  early  to  this  good  work.  At  their 
Institution  at  Cotta,  annmber  of  youths  of  good  promise,  selected 
from  the  other  schools  (at  Nellore  and  Baddagame)  are  boarded 
and  educated  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  useful  schoolmaaters, 
catechists,  and  assistant  missionaries.  The  youths  there  show 
u  good  a  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  as  great  a  thirst 
for  it,  as  youths  of  the  same  standing  in  England.  Mr.  Haslam, 
the  head  of  it  for  many  years,  writes  the  Bishop,  in  his  Journal 
or  1850,  apon   the  occasion  of  his  death,  after  much  usefiil 
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labour  iii  Ccjlon,  "  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  estimable  of 
my  missionary  clergy.  A  hi^  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  he  hud 
come  out  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  work  with  a  wholenos 
of  heart,  a  singleness  of  mind,  and  meekness  of  spirit,  whidi 
attached  us  all  to  him  in  no  common  way.  His  patience  and 
calmness,  combined  with  his  advanced  knowledge  of  Singhalese, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  of  rerising  the  Litur^,  whidi, 
in  a  troublous  and  critical  period,  he  had  at  my  request  under- 
taken ;  he  was  one  with  whom  it  had  long  been  my  happiness 
'  to  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  in  the  house  of  God 
as  friends."' 

But  in  another  most  essential  respect  this  same  Society  had 
set  an  excellent  example,  which  the  Bishop  has  eagerly  fol- 
lowed. The  education  of  girls  in  hoarding-schools,  apart  from 
their  heathen  parents,  is  of  most  ui^ent  importance  ereiy- 
where;  and  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  show  how  it  was 
regarded  in  ]  842,  by  one  who  may  be  called  the  patriarch  of  tbe 
Church  in  Ceylon — Christian  David,  who  has  a  peculiar  interett 
attaching  to  him.  A  pupil  of  the  venerable  Schwartx,  sod 
baptiied  by  him,  be  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  Bishop 
Heber  at  Calcutta,  the  first  native  of  Ceylon,  we  believe,  who 
became  a  minister  in  our  Church.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  but 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  occasionally  assisted  tbe 
chaplain  at  Jaffna  as  late  as  1 846.  A  few  years  before,  he  came 
into  Mrs.  Adley'a  boarding-school  at  Nellore ;  that  lady,  the 
foundress  of  the  school,  was  questioning  the  girls  on  Scripture 
history;  there  were  twenty-five  there  at  that  time;  the  number 
was  thirty-five  on  the  Bishop's  inspection  a  few  years  later. 
"When  we  had  read,"  he  said  to  me,  "this  may  seem  nothing 
to  you,  who  have  come  from  a  country  where  women  are  educated 
as  well  as  men;  but  to  me,  to  hear  rational  answers  and  Scrip- 
ture history  from  the  mouths  of  little  girls,  is  music  to  my  ean^ 
I  always  used  to  say  that  nothing  would  be  done  for  my  coun- 
try people  till  females  were  taught.  And  when  I  think  how 
children  learn  their  religion  at  their  mother's  knee,  and  what 
changes  a  few  years  may  bring  about  by  means  of  pious  woncD, 
my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears  of  joy,  and  I  am  ready  to  say  with 
Simeon,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'  " 

How  have  both  these  great  divisions  of  the  work  been  ei- 
tended  since  I  Witness  the  College  of  SL  Thomas,  projected  m 
1849,  and  opened  in  1851,  with  eighty  pupils,  under  a  warden 
and  four  tutors,  and  of  which  the  Bishop  can  report,  October  Id, 
1857,  "  that  all  is  prospering,  thank  Ood  I  At  the  close  of  lust 
Michaelmas  term,  210  were  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Colle- 
giate School  [not  more,  we  believe,  than  twenty  of  these  of 
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English  parentage],  foorteea  in  the  higher  branch  f£  the  Insti- 
tation,  besides  fifteen  native  orphan  boys  in  the  Asylum  within 
the  College  precincts,  and  fifty-two  in  a  humbler  school  just 
beyond  them."  He  does  not  speak  of  the  extensive  library  in 
the  Students'  Hall,  which  he  himself  presented  to  the  Collie ; 
or  of  the  active  part  he  has  himself  taken  at  certain  times  in 
tbe  regular  duty  of  iustruction ;  but  we  may  not  refrain  from 
ipedalty  congratulating  him  on  the  greatest  result  of  all,  which 
lie  hits  already  been  permitted  to  witness.  In  Marcb,  1857,  he 
ordained  the  first  Divinity  student  from  St.  Thomas'  College, 
"ft  very  worthy  Singhalese  deacon,  son  of  a  converted  Buddhist 
priest!"  We  are  not  surprised  to  bear  that  the  Institutioa  is 
^most  Belf-snpportiDir,  and  that  it  has  secured  the  good-will  of 
all  ranks  and  races  in  the  colony;  and  ilaa  could  be  said  in 
1856,  after  only  five  years.  The  good  Bishop  may  well  thank 
GmI,  and  take  courage. 

We  can  only  note  a  very  few  further  particulars  about  the 
propess  of  female  education.  Batticaloa,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
has  been  one  of  the  neglected  spots  of  Ceylon,  as  far  as  the 
English  Church  is  concerned.  The  Wesleyans  have  mainly 
occupied  it.  But  even  here,  in  1850,  a  remarkable  work  was  in 
progress.  Mrs.  Hannah,  the  catechist's  wife,  had  opened  gra- 
tuitously a  native  girls'  school,  and  taught  it  herself.  "  It  is  a 
most  creditable  effort,"  writes  the  Bishop,  "  and,  aa  made  by  a 
native  lady,  marks  an  intelligence  and  Christian  spirit  quite  in 
adriQce  of  the  people.  Were  not  my  whole  time  and  resources 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed  College,  there  is 
no  branch  of  missionary  work  to  which  I  would  more  gladly 
give  all  possible  encouragement  and  assistance.  There  were 
thirty-six  girls  present ;   they  read  the  Tamnl  Testament ;  two 

stid  the  Catechism  in  Engli^ It  is  one  of  the  best  girls' 

Kbools  out  of  Colombo."  It  will  be  enough  to  mention,  further, 
(bnt  some  of  tbe  latest  letters  report  the  satisfactory  progress  of 
tlie  female  achool  for  the  higher  classes  of  native  children  at 
Colombo.     About  forty  are  under  daily  Christian  instruction. 

Bat  tbe  chief  triumph  of  all  in  the  field  of  Education  has 
perhnps  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Thuratan,  the  excellent  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  Ike  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  We  must  refer 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  this  clergyman's 
Tery  interesting  report,  published  in  1856,  in  the  series  of 
"MitsioQs  to  the  Heathen."  It  was  aboat  five  years  before  that 
be  introduced  into  Ceylon  his  system  of  an  industrial  school. 
In  this,  forty  Singhalese  boys  (boarders)  are  taught  to  read  and 
'rite  their  own  language  first,  and  are  then  promoted  to  English 
wanes.  "We  endeavour  to  prepare  them  to  act  as  village 
Khoolmssters,  or  industrious  Christian  peasants.     In  tbe  indus- 
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trial  traiaing  we  teach  them  such  employmeats  as  thejr  mav, 
with  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  the  jioblic,  introduce 
into  their  villages  on  leaving  school."  ' 

Our  volume  for  1857  contained  the  remarks  of  one  who,after 
"eight  ycRTa'  wanderings  in  Ceylon,"  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
does  not  spare  his  criticisms  upon  ordinary  missionary  work,  lie 
reports  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Thurstan's  school  have  been  most 
beneficial.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  is  a  lesson  for  the  GoreninieDt, 
which,  if  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale,  would  work  a  greater 
change  in  the  colony  within  twenty  years,  than  all  the  preaching 
of  the  last  fifty.  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
we  should  secure  an  educated  and  useful  population,  in  lieu  of 
the  present  indolent  and  degraded  race,  an  improved  system  of 
cultivation,  new  products,  a  variety  of  trades.  Heatheaism 
could  not  last  in  such  a  state  of  fiffairs ;  it  would  die  out." 

We  know  not  what  the  Colonial  Government  has  done  since, 
but  we  hope  our  traveller  in  Ceylon  will  lay  to  heart  the  fact 
that  the  Church  sometimes  succeeds  where  tike  State  fails.  Tbe 
Bishop  reports,  in  1854,  "  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Thurstsn'j 
Industrial  School  has  induced  me  to  attempt  a  second  in  the 
central  province,  at  Kandy,  under  your  late  missionary,  the 
Colonial  Chaplain,  Mr.  Wise.  The  failure  of  the  Government,  ia 
several  similar  attempts,  renders  the  success  of  your  missionary, 
with  the  few  resources  at  command,  more  remarkable." ' 

And  now  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  last  topic,  but  the  most 
important  of  all  in  the  planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
great  diocese.  Are  these  works,  which  we  have  thus  imperfectly 
noticed,  and  the  general  labours  of  the  missions  conducted  solely 
or  chiefly  by  English  zeal  and  English  talent,  or  has  it  been  one 
result  of  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  that  while  the  Church  at  home 
has  at  last  been  roused  to  some  sense  of  her  duty  to  the  colonv, 
"  the  firatfruits  "  of  Ceylon,  too,  have  been  gathered  in,  so  s*  to 
"  set  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints  "  ?  In  one  word, 
is  the  Church  in  Ceylon  merely  a  pensioner  for  men  and  money 
on  England,  or  is  it  rooting  itself  into  its  own  soil,  and  yielding 
up  from  within  itself  the  fruit  of  willing  hearts  and  active 
minds,  which  can  yearn  and  labour  for  this  deeply  interesting 
country,  as  with  the  love  of  children  to  their  own  fatherland  ? 
The  answer  has  already  been  given  partially ;  but,  probably, 

'  In  the  month  of  June,  1865,  thers  were  fifL;  boarden;  »e«  the  lut  rarr  inl*- 
roiling  report  of  the  work  c»med  on  in  thi*  whool,  in  the  Report  of  the  SdckIi 
/or  the  Propagation  of  Hit  Ootpei  for  1858. 

'  Other  Industrial  Scboola  Imve  eince  been  establiihed  b;  Hiiwiooariea  d  the 
aodagfor  tfte  Propagation  of  the  Ootpei  at  Nuwfirs  Eli  js  «nd  B»diill» ;  th»  taima, 
at  kut,  is  now  (1658)  "  heaiing  good  fruit." 
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oalr  a  few  persons  are  aware  how  \axf,t  a  number  tbsre  ts 
already  in  Ceylon  of  native  clergy.  Out  of  the  fifteen  on  the  liat 
of  the  Society  for  the  Pnqiagation  of  the  Gospel  for  this  diocese  in 
the  Report  of  1838,  eleven,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  natives  of  the 
island.  Nor  are  these  ordinary  men,  or  without  special  fitness 
for  their  work.  The  standard  of  Church  efficiency  in  Ceylon  is 
not  nov,  at  any  rate,  low  and  unsatisfactory.  We  have  men- 
tioned ooe  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  Musianary  Society,  and 
the  deserved  respect  in  which  he  was  held  for  hia  piety  and 
learning.  The  first  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
turn  of  the  Gospel,  the  late  Rev.  H.  Von  Dadelszen,  was  no  less 
zealous  and  able.  He  was  educated  in  King's  College,  London, 
on  the  Worsley  Foundation,  specially  for  missionary  duty,  and 
he  was  preferred,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial  to  the 
Church,  to  the  Colonial  Chaplaincy  at  Kandy,  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  diocese.  The  example  of  such  men 
has  helped  the  Bishop  to  maintain  a  high  mark  in  his  ordinations. 
At  the  first  which  he  held,  he  ordained  a  native  who  had  just 
returned  from  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  after  a  residence  there 
of  five  years ;  "  his  qualifications  are  worthy  of  the  place  from 
which  he  comes,"  Another  student  from  the  same  College  has  had 
a  pastoral  charge  at  Kandy  since  1846.  Of  the  good  sense  and 
practical  ability  of  another,  we  believe  a  Malabar,  in  his  missionary 
work  at  Matura,  there  is  full  proof  in  a  very  intelligent  report 
from  bim,  published  in  1853 ; '  and  the  Bishop's  journal  of  1850 
shoold  be  consulted  for  the  thoroughly  skilful  management  and 
great  devotedness  of  another  in  his  school  at  Trincomalie.  At  a 
subsequent  ordination  the  Bishop  was  enabled  to  admit  to  Beacons' 
Orders  at  once  three  tried  and  faithful  native  teachers  j  two 
of  whom,  Tamils,  had  been  employed  for  more  than  eight 
years,  and  the  other,  a  Singhalese,  for  five  years,  as  catechists 
among  the  native  Christians.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
ordiuation  of  the  first  student  of  St.  Thomiis'  College,  the 
worthy  son  of  a  converted  Buddhist  priest.  Another  native 
Deacon  was  ordained  on  the  following  Trinity  Sunday,  1857.' 

We  have  written  at  length,  and  yet  we  fear  presented  a  very 
imperfect  account  of  the  Church  work  of  Ceylon ;  but  we  think 
we  have  a^d  enough  to  justify  our  assertion  of  the  extraordinary 
impulse  which  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  has  been  permitted  to 
five  to  every  branch  of  that  work,  either  by  his  own  personal 
exertions,  or  through  the  agency  of  well-chosen  and  most  faithful 
fellow-labourers.     We  almost  forget,  in  the  report  of  this  mani- 
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fold  activity,  that  we  are  writing  of  men  working  under  i 
tropical  sun,  and  in  a  country  where  there  are  raaay  hindrances 
from  a  subtle  superstition,  from  t!ie  indolence  and  apathy  of  the 
population,  and  not  least,  perhaps,  from  the  perplexity  not 
unfrcquently  introduced  into  the  action  of  Government  by  the 
prevalence  of  religious  differences  and  contending  parties.' 

But  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  life  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  Diocese  of  Colombo,  and  the  Charch's 
work  is  as  certainly  proceeding  in  the  Church's  way,  D.iilT, 
each  morning  and  evening,  the  incense  of  prayer  is  rising  up  io 
that  beautiful  Mother-Church  of  the  Diocese.  Every  Sunday, 
two  full  services  in  English  and  one  in  Singhalese  unite  tc^ther 
as  in  one  the  teachers  from  the  far-off  island  of  the  West  irith 
brethren  gathered  in  from  this  long-oppressed  and  deeply- 
degraded  land.  What  may  not  be  expected,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  from  such  a  beginning  ?  What  a  future  of  hope  is  indeed 
opened,  if  the  work  so  begun  is  carried  on  with  the  same  mode- 
ration, and  the  same  self-denial,  and  the  same  love !  Who  will 
doubt  that  that  work  is  real  which  ia  supported  by  one  of 
our  Societies,  that  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  witt 
a  grant  only  of  1,000/.  a-year,  but  which  has  made  native!, 
high  and  low,  forward,  ay,  and  munificent  in  alraadeeds^ 
Who  will  not  confesa  that  some  power  ia  struggling,  and 
effectually  struggling,  in  Ceylon,  when  he  hears  that  Bud- 
.  dhist  priesta  are  rising  up  in  unusual  activity  against  it,  and 
that  Buddhiat  priests,  juat  one  or  two  as  yet,  have  been  wan 
to  see  that  in  the  Gospel  only  is  there  the  true  rest  of  iiiewul, 
and  that  Christ  alone  can  give  the  blessing  of  peace  ?  We  ut 
writing  on  the  Eve  of  S.  Thomas'  Day,  whose  name  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo  fitly  chose  for  his  college.  Most  heartily  do  we 
acknowledge  the  great  service  which  the  Church  in  Ceylon  i) 
now  rendering  to  the  evangelizing  of  the  heathen.  A  {jrest 
problem  is  working  out  there  its  alow  but,  we  believe,  its  lure 
solution.  Brahminical  fanaticism  and  Buddhist  apathy  an 
still  hanging  like  clouds  of  pestilence  over  India  and  Chint- 
Men  talk  and  speculate  in  England  how  these  evils  can  Ik 
corrected.  What,  if  the  Church  in  Ceylon  be  acting  while  n 
are  raising  questions  ?  What,  if  it  be  given  by  a  mereifiil  God  W 
Buch  trae-hearted  labourers,  as  are  now  praying  and  toiling  la 
the  Diocese  of  Colombo,  to  find  the  secret  of  apostolic  po'er> 
and  to  be  preparing  His  way  who  is  even  now  the  desire 
of  the  nations?    What,  if  from  the  College  of  S.  Thomai,  in 

'  We  wonld  esp«ciitllf  Inviw  allentioD  to  the  Reports  of  tha  SadOffi'  *  ^ 
jtaaatiott  9f  (Ae  Qotpd  on  tbU  Diooeae  br  \!b»  three  Uit  jun.  Tb«  pnMal  ■»» 
of  Boddhtim  to  CojIdd  wonld  require  %  lepanU  (spar. 
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rears  to  come,  there  riae  up  men  who  know  the  perplexities  of 
Eastern  aiiperstition,  and  the  miseries  of  Eastern  unbelief,  but 
who  have  been  taught  there  to  cast  all  their  doubts  away,  and  to 
cry  out  at  last,  "  My  Lord  and  My  Grod  "  ?  W. 

St.  Tlunuu'  Daj,  185  S. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

^uEs  Vaucouver,  who  in  1792  discovered  that  the  island  which 
bears  his  name  was  not  part  of  the  mainland  of  America,  but 
«as  separated  from  it  by  a  long  channel  of  the  sea,  gave 
to  the  public  of  his  day  the  account  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  he  thus  wrote  of  the  district  which  he  had  just  surveyed : 
"To  describe  the  beauties  of  this  region  will,  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, be  a  very  grateful  task  to  the  pen  of  a  skilful  panegyrist. 
The  serenity  of  the  climate,  the  innumerable  pleasing  landscapes, 
and  the  abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  nature  puts  forth, 
require  only  to  be  enriched,  by  the  industry  of  man,  with  villages, 
cottages,  and  other  buildings,  to  render  it  the  most  lovely  country 
tbat  can  be  imagined  ;  whilst  the  labour  of  the  iuhabitants  would 
be  BQiply  rewarded  in  the  bounties  which  nature  seems  ready  to 
bestow  on  cultivation." '  And  all  subsequent  testimony  goes  to 
■how  that  this  is  not  the  mere  pardonable  exaggeration  of  one 
naturally  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  bis  discoveries,  and  yield- 
ing somewhat  to  enthusiastic  imagination  about  the  future,  but 
the  plaiu  account  of  facts,  the  sober  anticipation  of  reasonable 
probabilities.  The  statements  made  to  Parliament  by  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary  and  others,  the  letters  of  the  Times'  Corre- 
spoadent,  the  communications  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunity  and  means  of  judging,  come  to  the  same  result,  and 
detail  to  us  the  healthful  and  genial  climate,  rather  milder  than 
our  own ;  the  rich  and  productive  fisheries ;  the  fertile  soil ;  the 
atRgniScent  timber,"the  finest  in  the  world  for  marine  purposes;" 
the  plentiful  supply  of  coal ;  the  safe  and  capacious  harbour  of 
Esquimalt^at  the  south  of  Vancouver's  Island,  safe,  accessible, 
land-locked,  capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet,  with  good  anchor- 
age, deep  water,  admirably  adapted  for  fortification — the  only 
harbour  worthy  the  name  on  all  tbat  coast  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Russian  possessions  in  America. 

Thb  is  the  country,  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific,  which,  by  the  munificence  of  a  Christian  lady,  has 
just  been  erected  into  the  new  bishopric  of  British  Columbia. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  here  at  least,  instead  of,  as  with  some 
other  colonies,  leaving  a  large  population  to  grow  up  neglected 

'  8e*  Tsneoavei't  "  Voytge  of  Diaeoveiy  round  the  World."  Quarto,  IJM, 
i.  258.    He  U  apeaklng  of  Aumiraltj  Inlet  and  the  countTy  aronnd.  <  ^  r\i-\Q  \c 
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and  alienated,  and  then,  when  evils  become  crying  and  well  nigh 
intolerable,  endeavouring  to  mnke  up  lost  way,  and  to  palliate  i 
spiritual  destitution  which  had  become  scandalooa  mad  alarming 
— here  at  least,  sound  and  wise  measures  have  been  taken  at  u 
earlier  period  ;  and  almost  as  soon  aa  people  have  begun  to  bear 
about  British  Columbia,  they  hear  also  that  the  Church  will 
there  be  found  working  in  the  completeness  of  its  apostolic 
organization.  We  greatly  rejoice  that  such  a  step  has  betu 
taken  ;  the  renders  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  ^  are  %wne 
how  frequently  we  have  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  claims  possessed  by  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  adjacent 
mainland  as  a  promising  field  of  mission.  As  far  back  as  1^3- 
tlie  Roman  Church,  with  that  foresight  and  enei^  which  w 
often  distinguish  her  in  seizing  early  upon  new  countries  likeh 
hereafter  to  become  great  centres  of  commerce  and  population, 
had  sent  here  a  bishop  and  four  priests  ;  and  the  Society  for  tkr 
Propagation  ^f  the  Gospel  some  time  ago  voted  a  grant  for  thi* 
important  station,  and  we  believe  four  chaplains  or  missionariej 
are,  at  this  present  time,  either  arrived  or  journeying  towards 
their  distant  work ;  and  the  bishop,  with  the  assistance  so  nobly 
afforded  him  by  the  foundress  of  the  see,  who  baa  made  a  further 
offering  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  endowment  of  de^  ia 
the  diocese,  will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  take  with  him  a  band  of 
fellow-labourers  sufficient  in  number,  as  well  as  iu  Ben)  and 
industry,  to  cultivate  successfully  the  ground  which  is  waiting 
for  their  spiritual  tillage, 

"The  future  of  British  Colombia;"  and  what  is  that  to  be? 
May  we  venture  to  speculate  on  that  future  which  none  an 
foresee  ?  Yet  we  can  to  some  extent  judge  of  the  future  by  tbe 
experience  of  the  past,  and  the  analogies  it  suggests.  British 
Columbia  has  turned  out  a  new  California — gold  has  been  dis- 
covered iu  the  richest  abundance  along  the  Thompson  and 
Frazer  Kivers,  and  no  doubt  will  be  discovered  all  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains;  and  gold  brings  men. 
The  inducements  which  in  vain  have  been  held  out  by  6oe 
climate  and  fertility,  and  all  other  gifts  of  nature,  to  the  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  emigrant,  to  settle  in  these  fair  lands 
gold  by  itself  has  supplied.  There  seems  something  in  it  which 
affects  the  imagination  of  men :  to  pick  up  gold  on  the  mere 
face  of  the  soil — to  wash  out  pure  gold,  ready  to  be  coined,  ont 
of  the  sands  of  the  river — this  seems  to  blind  men  to  all  tbe 
losses,  hardships,  risks,  and  demoraliEatioa  which  too  often 
accompany  a  pursuit  in  its  nature  and  attractions  not  altogether 
unlike   gambling.     Already  thousands   are   pouring  into  the 
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Tfdlcys  and  plninSj  which,  siace  creation,  have  been  uutrod  savfl 
by  the  foot  of  the  wild  red  man.  In  Ju»e  last,  the  steamers 
vere  leaving  San  Francisco,  crondcd  with  miners  for  the  new 
"dipginga ;"  one  was  seen,  it  is  said,  which  would  not  hold  with 
comfort  more  than  600  passengers,  filled  with  a  dense ly-packed 
mass  of  1,600  at  least.  \Vhat  if  the  growth  of  British  Columbia 
is  to  be  anything  resembling  that  of  California,  or  our  own 
golil-fields  in  Australia?  California,  when  wrested  from  Mexico, 
JQ  18i8,  had  a  white  population  of  some  16,000 ;  San  Francisco 
V3S  a  little  village  of  450  souls  r  in  a  brief  ten  years  it  has 
become  a  great  commercial  city,  with  hundreds  of  ships,'  and  a 
population  of  50,000 ;  while  California  has  been  for  some  years 
admitted  aa  a  regular  State  of  the  American  Union,  with  its 
re^iresentatives  in  Congress  and  in  Senate.  The  increase  of 
Victoria  has  been  even  more  rapid ;  the  population  in  1846  wan 
rame  32,000 :  gold  was  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1851;  and 
now  that  district,  which  a  few'years  back  was  a  mere  dependency 
(tf  Sydney,  scantily  sprinkled  with  a  handful  of  natives  and 
Earopean  squatters,  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Australian  provinces, 
vith  a  population  of  half  a  million,  exceeding,  we  believe,  con- 
siderably that  of  California  itself.  Now,  what  if  these  new 
gold-fields  attract,  as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  a  population  in  any 
way  as  rapidly  increasing  and  as  numerous  as  this?  Let  us  aak 
onr  readers  to  think  again  on  the  position  and  capabilities  of  the 
district — that  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  seabonrd,  that 
noble  harbour,  that  rich  inland  territory,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  active,  striving  emigrants  of  all  lands  to  develop  its  resources ; 
fur  of  those  who  come  for  gold,  the  far  greater  portion  will 
abandon  the  pursnit  in  despair :  but  there  they  are, — and,  as  in 
Victoria,  where  less  than  70,000  out  of  the  whole  are  engaged  in 
mining,  will  stay  to  trade,  and  to  farm,  and  topasture  flocks  and 
lienis.  Let  any  of  our  readers  open  once  more  the  map  of  the 
world — let  him  look  at  the  position  of  Vancouver  and  British 
Columbia  with  respect  to  China,  Japan,  the  islands,  and  Austra- 
lia—what openings  for  trade,  what  new  ways  of  reaching  and 
iuflaeacing  them.  Let  him  remember  that  already  schemes  are 
talked  of  an  "  inter-oceanic  railway  "  from  Halifax  to  that  New 
LiTerpool  which  in  a  few  years  is  expected  to  rise  up  at  the 
>auth  of  Vancouverj  that,  as  its  forerunner,  a  line  of  electrio 
telegraph  is  confidently  proposed  between  Canada  and  this 
^eitem  seaboard ;  and  then  let  him  ask  himself  whether  there 
is  not  some  foundation  for  the  name  which  hopeful  auguries 
)iave  already  fixed  on  as  a  popular  designation  for  the  new 
colony— the  England  of  the  Pacific. 

'  In  1S63,  tha  latest  retanu  before  tu,  1,028  ahlpt  entered,  sad  1,691  (Up« 
fittni  oot,  from  tba  hwboor. 
KO.  CXXXIX.  C  non 
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But  fet,  in  thua  venturing  to  anticipate  so  bright  a  fatare, 
we  muat  not  overlook  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way.  It 
canQot  be  denied  that  hitherto  the  majority  of  tho&e  attracted 
to  the  "  diggings "  in  other  territories  has  been  of  a  Teiy 
questioaable  character;  many  of  them  the  rudest  and  coanett 
of  the  labouring  class,  many  of  them  dissipated,  reckless,  no* 
godly.  We  do  not  fear  in  a  British  colony  anything  like  the 
lawlessness,  the  gross  licentiousness,  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property — feebly  remedied  by  the  "Vigilance  Committees" — 
which  prevailed  in  California ;  but  our  readers  can  remember, 
what  they  must  in  so  many  ways  have  heard  of,  the  insecure  aarl 
unsettled  state  of  Melbourne,  and  the  gold-yielding  distiicts, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  raging  of  the  "  gold  fever ; "  tbe 
many  tales  told — some  painful,  some  ludicrous — of  the  effect* 
of  a  sodden  accession  of,  tbe  supposed  countless,  wealth  of  a  fe« 
score,  or  a  few  hundred  pounds,  on  ignorant  and  andiscii^ined 
minds ;  the  drunkenness,  the  foolish,  the  mnd  ostentaticia  of 
the  newly-acquired  riches ;  the  accounts  of  spiritual  destitntios, 
the  Sundays  spent  in  washing  garments,  or  in  "  prospecting  "  f<ff 
a  fresh  and  more  likely  spot  to  work  iu.  Nor  most  our  readers 
forget  that  in  the  island  and  the  mainland  there  are  many 
thousand  natives,  remnants  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes ;  and  the 
risk  there  is  of  our  seeing  here,  in  this,  their  last  western  refiige, 
enacted  over  again  the  miserable  scene,  after  mutual  wroagi 
and  cruelties,  of  their  rapid  degradation  and  final  extinction 
before  the  face  of  the  White  man, — tbe  Anglo-Saxon,  oomin^ 
as  has  been  said,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  fir&-water 
in  the  others  Already  have  accounts  reached  us  of  colliiioni 
between  the  natives  and  the  gold-fiuders, — a  small  sparit  euJIy 
kindling  into  a  flame  the  ungovemed  temper  of  the  wild  savafe, 
the  hunter  of  the  woodSj  and  tbe  fierce,  rugged  pioneer  of 
European  civilisation. 

There  is  therefore  a  great  work  to  be  done  before  we  can 
reahze  the  hopeful  anticipations  we  indulge  in  for  this  new  and 
promising  territory,  a  high  responsibility  laid  upon  him  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  chief  place  in  the  Church  which  has  tbere 
been  founded.  Let  us  wish  him  heartily  Gtod  speed!  He  hsi 
to  soften  the  conflict,  inevitable  we  fear,  between  the  White  man 
and  the  Ked ;  he  has  to  elevate,  to  convert,  to  reclaim  these 
tribes  to  the  fbid  of  Christ ;  he  has  to  influence,  with  the  pnii^ 
ing  power  of  the  Ooapel,  the  incoming  multitudes,  to  tune  tbe 
passions  of  the  lawless  and  the  sensuiU,  to  teach  those  who  ue 
groping  in  the  earth  for  the  material  gold,  to  seek  more  eagerly 
for  the  riches  eternal ;  to  lay  firm  the  foundations  in  that 
healthful  fertile  land,  on  which  after  ages  may  build  np  !)>■ 
enduring  edifice  of  a  great,  and  a  loyal,  and  a  religiona  people. 


QPomspon&tntt,  9ocaintnts,  8rc. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  VICTORIA  ON  THE  CHINESE  TREATIES. 

A  Letter  to  the  ArchiMop  of  Canterburj/  from,  the  Bishop  of  Yietoria 
m  review  of  the  recent  Chinete  Treatie*,  tu  affecting  the  protpeett  </ 
Chrutianil]/  in  the  JE(ut. 

"  SaiaoaAS,  Caui,  October  lith,  UtS. 
Iilr  Lord  Aschbisbop, 

TftTRiK  a  few  handred  yards  of  the  spot  from  which  I  now 
'rite,  and  at  this  same  moment  of  time.  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Chinese 
High  Imperial  Commisaionera  are  negotiating  the  soppleraental  artidea 
of  the  Treat;  of  Peace ;  and  the  last  acts  trill  booh  be  consummated 
of  a  diplomacy  which,  it  is  expected,  wilt  inkugarate  a  new  era  in  the 
hiatorj  of  the  relsUona  of  Western  Christendom  with  the  population 
ind  GoTemment  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

In  taking  a  general  review  of  the  recent  treaties  formed  bj  Western 
Powers  with  China,  I  ma/  state  at  the  very  outset  that  I  regard  the 
prorisiona  of  the  new  British  treaty  (so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  details  from  semi-official  authority  here)  as  eminently 
calculated  to  encourage  the  Church  at  home, to  new  and  enlarged 
misaioDRiy  eStHls,  and  to  arnuse  the  Christian  youth  of  Britain  to  « 
more  adequate  and  prompt  response  to  the  demand  for  addititnud 
labonreTB. 

Varions  Concurrent  circumstances  during  the  past  year  have  served 
to  smooth  tbe  coorse  of  diplomacy,  and  to  render  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  China  more  disposed  to  accede  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  British  plenipotentiary. 

It  was  no  slight  advantage  to  Lord  Elgin  that  the  representatives 
of  tbe  fonr  great  powers  of  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  all  combined  in  a  joint  naval  demonstration  on  the  Chinese 
mut,  and  in  a  contemporaneous  transmission  of  their  demands  to 
Peking.  When  the  Anglo-French  expedition  advanced  to  the  month 
of  the  Peiho,  the  two  non-belligerent  powers  appeared  also  on  the  scene, 
uid,  SB  neutral  parties,  anticipated  the  British  and  French  in  their 
negotiations  at  Teentein,  It  is  understood  that  the  Bussian  envoy 
pveopportunewuningtotbe  Chineee  officials  of  the  grave  emergency 
which  had  arisen.  The  fact  had  been  notorious  among  the  Chinese 
that  Russia  herself  was  but  lately  involved  in  a  deadly  war  with 
Britain  and  France  ;  and  the  representations  of  the  Bussian  envoy 
tienee  derived  eddiiional  force.  Count  Putiatine  plainly  intimated  to 
tbe  Chinese  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Anglo-French  squadron  on 
their  coast,  nnd  the  inevitable  ruin  to  the  Manohow  Tartar  dynasty 
which  mnst  result  from  a  blind  and  obstinate  parsistence  in  their  past 
coone. 

The  repreaentotiona  of  the  American  minister  afforded,  too,  the 
wne  tetliuony,  conRrmed  by  a  second  non-bdligerent  and  neutral 
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power,  as  to  tlie  magnitode  of  the  impending  peril,  and  tbe  hopelest- 
ness  of  further  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  British  and  Freoefa. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  Warlike  operations  of  brief  dDnlion, 
but  of  decisive  effect,  prepared  the  way  for  the  definitive  n^otintion 
of  a  treaty.  At  Teetsio,  on  the  level  high-road  to  Peking,  and  within 
ae?enty  miles  of  the  capital,  the  terms  of  peace  were  signed,  by  ibc 
British  on  June  26lh,  and  by  the  French  on  the  following  day. 

Each  of  the  four  successive  treaties  of  1 1358  has  been  a  furlber  itep 
in  advance  beyond  previous  concessions  to  foreigners. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  who  signed  a  treaty  on  June  13th,  fitted 
for  the  RuBso-Greek  misaionaries,  long  established  at  Peking,  tbe 
right  of  free  ingress  to  all  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  American  minister,  in  his  treaty,  eoncluded  fire  dajs  liter, 
obtuned  beyond  this  a  slight  addition  to  the  commercial  ports  along 
the  coast.  Bat  he  has  the  higher  distinction  of  being  the  Erst  to 
obtdin  by  the  open  stipnlations  of  treaty  an  honoorable  mention  of 
the  beaeR<:ent  character  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  renewed 
pledge  of  universal  toleration  for  native  converts  thronghoat  tb« 
Chinese  empire. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Xiord  Elgin  to  achieve  a  sttll  more  pronii- 
nent  act  in  the  annals  of  Oriental  diplomacy.  In  addition  to  theeoa- 
cession  acquired  by  the  minister  of  the  United  Slates,  he  gained  i1n 
for  foreigners  of  every  class,  and  by  implication  for  our  misslonBriti 
also,  the  right  of  unliraited  access  Into  the  interior  of  the  conntry,  and 
has  thna  thrown  down  the  last  barriers  which  interrapted  our  free 
intercourse  with  every  part  of  China. 

The  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty  comprise  the  mtia 
points  which  have  reference  to  our  extended  privileges  in  respect  is 


The  former  of  these  two  articles  is  in  substance,  and  ahnoat  ia 
words,  identical  with  that  previously  negotiated  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Reed  ;  and  its  terms  are  hononnible  to  both  the 
British  and  the  American  officials  who  had  the  moral  decision  to  press 
its  admission  into  the  treaty.  The  'religion  of  Jwus'  (the  ChineM 
term  for  'Protestant  Christianity')  is  for  the  fir^t  time  distioctlj 
mentioned  in  these  treaties,  in  conjunction  with  and  in  priority  to  the 
'  religion  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  '  (the  old  Form  for  tbe  Roman  Calho- 
lic  form  of  the  Christian  religion).  I  have  reason  for  believing  thst 
the  favourable  mention  of  Christianity  contains  (at  least  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  American  version)  an  exact  quotation  of  the  Cbinete  text  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  golden  law  of  universal  positive  Cfarislim 
duty,  in  'doing  unto  others  aa  we  would  they  should  do  unto  na 
This  same  extensive  law  of  well-doing  has  been  long  current  aawf 
the  Chinese  sages  in  its  negativt  form  : — 'AbXain  Jron  doing  asto 
others  what  yon  would  they  should  not  do  nnto  you.'  It  seams  to  bs 
taken  (according  to  the  best  foreign  Sinol(f;ues)  from  an  old  commen- 
tstor  on  the  Confucian  classics,  who  floarished  subsequently  to  lbs 
Christian  era  ;  and  its  currency,  even  in  a  diluted  negative  forn,  any 
have  been  but  the  transference  of  the  universal  moral  lair  of  rekUiTe 
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duif,  borrowed  in  meaning,  but  lowered  in  extent,  from  the  Gospel 
nuTitife  of  our  Lord's  teachiag. 

As  this  VIII.  Article  stands  (preeumptirelj)  in  the  Britisli  and 
Aneriam  treaties,  its  favoarable  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  highly  important ; — '  The  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  the  doctrine  of 
ibe  Lord  of  heaven,  teach  the  practice  of  virtue  and  tlie  treatment  of 
others  as  ourselves.  Henceforth  all  leachera  or  professors  of  it  shell, 
one  and  all,  be  protected.  Ko  man  peaceably  following  his  calling 
without  offence  shall  be  in  the  le&et  oppressed  or  hindered  by  the 
Chinese  aothoritiea.' 

The  IX.  Article  is  that  which  pecnliarly  belongs  to  Lord  Elgin's 
Treaty,  and  comprises  those  general  concessions  of  locomotion  and 
reiidence  in  the  interior  which  (if  its  provisions  be  carried  out  nnd 
idministered  by  Consular  representatives  possessing  the  requisite 
moral  and  mental  qualification s  for  their  responsible  postr)  hold  out 
Id  Protestant  Missionaries  the  prospect  of  extended  opportunities  in 
new  and  more  favourable  spheres  of  missionary  nsefulnesa.  They 
irill  henceforth  be  able,  under  the  reasonable  regulation  of  a  moderate 
f  auport  system,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  and  to  establish  stations 
in  hicslities  remote  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  mercantile  posi- 
tions on  the  sea-board. 

I  have  n^BBon  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  French  Treaty, 
signed  by  Baron  Gros  the  day  after  the  English  Treaty,  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  latter,  with  one  addition  which,  although 
unimportant  at  tirst  sight,  may  nevertheless  be  hereafter  fraught  with 
ron^nences  of  serious  moment  In  addition  to  toleration  of  the 
Chriitian  religion,  protection  of  the  native  converts,  and  unlimited 
access  for  the  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  into  the  interior,  Baron 
Gros  has  also  stipulated  that  whatever  in  past  times  has  been  decreed 
by  the  Chinese  government  against  the  '  religion  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven '  shall  henceforth  be  null  and  void. 

I  know  some  intelligent  observers  of  passing  events,  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in  China,  who  are  filled  with  anxious 
ipprehension  lest,  under  cover  of  this  retrospective  clause,  there  may 
be  a  latent  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  to 
revive  dormant  claims  to  the  property  confiscated  at  various  limes  of 
old  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  especially  the  site  of  their 
former  cathedral  at  Pekin.  The  ini^tance  of  a  similar  demand  not 
long  ago  preferred  at  Ningpo,  and  the  recovery,  through  French 
influence,  of  valuable  property  and  Mission-sites  in  the  heart  of  that 
city,  lend  some  plausibility  to  this  view.  Such  recent  experience 
suggests  the  fear  lest  here,  as  elsewhere  over  the  waters  of  the  broad 
Pacific,  French  diplomacy,  having  no  commercial  interests  to  foster, 
may  busy  itself  in  efforts  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Propaganda, — a 
French  Protectorate  of  native  Gnmanist  converts  be  gradually  esta- 
blished on  this  continent, — and  a  powerful  French  ecdesiastico- 
poliiical  organinttioD  in  favour  of  Roman  Missions  in  China  be  one 
of  the  results  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance  and  joint- intervention  in 
the  afiira  of  the  East. 
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It  u  to  be  noted  that  in  tlie  passport -k^galatioos  it  is  atipulittd  tktt 
foreigners  slinll  not  Tiuit  Nanking  or  otber  placea  oecupied  hj  llit 
Insurgents.  I  think  this  to  be  as  Tsir  and  favourable  a  soIntloD  of  tlie 
difficulties  caused  bj  the  insurrection  aa  we  mijibt  reasonmbly  expect 
Non-intervention  in  the  oiril  convulsioas  of  China  was  clearij  the 
course  for  a  British  statesmnn  to  pursue.  In  that  view  of  tbe  de<Te- 
pitude,  cruelty,  and  corruption  of  the  Manchow  Tartar  dj'naBtj,  t« 
have  propped  up  such  a  power  hy  a  forcible  intervention  of  for«fa 
arms  against  the  Taeping  Movement  at  Nanking,  would  be  an  act 
inanifestl/  at  variance  with  the  sound  dictatesofexpedieiH!7  and  right 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  too  much  uncertainty  as  Ut  tbe  present 
developments  and  tendencies  of  ibe  insurgent  cause  to  swtboriie  on 
the  part  of  British  Christians  the  wish  that,  under  anjr  nrcnmstaneea, 
an  armed  external  interposition  should  be  exercised  on  their  behalC 
After  five  jearg  and  a  half  in  occupation  or  Nanking,  without  tbe 
advantage  of  foreign  spiritual  instructors — with  some,  poosiU;  all,  tbe 
more  iiopcful  class  of  leaders  removed  from  the  aoene — with  sU  (be 
elements  of  liuman  depravity  diffused  among  tliat  pent-up  motlej  bort 
t>f  semi-pagan  IcoDoclasts,  constrained  by  rigorous  severity  to  main' 
lain  an  outward  show  of  asceticism,  and  to  memorise  the  estaUiidied 
and  half- understood  forms  of  prayer, — it  is  too  much  to  expect  tb^ 
under  such  exceptional  circumstances,  good  has  been  more  potectiil 
than  evil  amongrt  the  multitude,  and  that  its  earlier  promise  has  not 
been  followed  by  degeneracy  and  decay. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Taeping  Movement  five  years  ago.  tbe 
entrance  of  Protestant  Missionaiies  among  them  at  Nanking  mi^bl 
have  turned  the  tide  in  the  right  direction  and  given  a  sounder  cbi- 
meter  to  their  practice  and  belief.  As  it  is,  we  must  patiently  abide  the 
issue,  moderating  excessive  hopes  and  repressing  undue  despooileoey 
and  fear.  However  much  a  nearer  view  of  the  Aebel  Uovemeal  may 
hereafter  repel  our  minds,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
doubtless  in  the  hands  of  Providence  it  will  have  accomplished  a  good 
result  It  will  have  laid  baru  the  weak  hold  which  Buddhism  has  opoa 
the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  will  have  scattered  broad-csit 
through  the  interior  the  seeds  of  scriptural  knowledge  in  the  portioot 
of  the  Chiietian  Bible  authoritatively  published  by  tbe  chief  of 
Nanking,  It  niil  have  shown  bow  Christiun  truths  circulated  in  tbe 
Taeping  manifestoes  and  books,  even  when  diluted  with  a  mixture  of 
pagan  ideas,  have  nevertheless  proved  their  innate  strength  in  etisLiai! 
the  fabric  of  idolatry  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  purer  faith.  If 
truth,  when  deformed  and  caricatured,  has  been  thus  effectire  is 
demolishing  error,  what  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  the  unimpeded 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  seslous  preaching  of  Pro- 
testant Missionaries  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho  land  F 

One  serious  question  arising  out  of  our  relations  with  tbe  ChioeK 
a))pearB  to  have  been  excluded  from  all  mention  or  allusion  ia  tie 
published  Articles  of  Treaty.  So  far  as  we  csn  judge  on  (be  fH 
(the  text  of  the  British  treaty  not  having  yet  been  officially  nsde 
known  to  the  foreign  community  in  China),  the  opium  question  ksi 
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be«a  ignond  ot  kept  oat  of  sight;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  think  tb»t  this 
topic  on  havfl  been  altogtither  exclnded  from  past  discuMions,  or  that 
ia  ibe  peoding  negotiatiou  of  a  tanff  in  the  Supplemental  Articlt^s 
of  TraUj  berti  at  Shanghae,  I^ord  Elgin  will  cootinue  to  exdudo  the 
Milject  from  a  poeiliTe  a«d  final  aettlement. 

1  would  meutioii  in  terms  of  tbe  deepest  reapect  tlie  name  of  a 
Btitisb  Pltsnipoteutiarj,  who  has  woo  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
public  estimation  hy  bis  highly  Buccessful  career.  I  fullj  believe  iu 
tbe  iMneToltuit  high-mindednesa  which  has  actuated  him  in  bis  difllcult 
lod  bosouraUe  course  in  China.  I  know  bj  fiiejidl/  couversatioa 
iDd  bj  private  coirespondence  tbs  mode  of  solution  which  on 'A«  whoU 
he  deeois  beat  for  terminating  a  great  and  admitted  evil.  J  know  loo 
that  some  of  the  moat  intelligent  and  zealous  Midslonaries,  labouring 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese,  wearied  and  perplexed  by  the  view  of 
tbe  sad  ooUateral  efiecls  of  a  smuggling  system  almost  virtually  legal- 
u«d  by  the  iudifference  or  the  corruption  of  tbe  local  mandarins,  have 
dEcmed  it  expedient  to  succumb  to  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  to  limit 
tod  check  by  tbe  r^ulatioos  of  a  legalized  custom-house  tariS'  the 
qireod  of  a  mcral  mischief  now  utterly  beyond  control. 

1  confess  that  it  is  with  mingled  pity  and  shame  that  I  contemplute 
(he  a&cting  spectacle  of  a  pagan  Goveniment,  almost  powerle^is  in 
Ilia  means  of  resistance  and  feeble  in  the  arts  of  war,  thus  bumi- 
luted,  weakened  and  overpowered  ;  and  the  top-sione  thus  finally  set 
on  ibe  pillar  of  our  own  inconsistency  and  disgrace,  as  a  people  placed 
ID  the  vanguard  of  Christian  nations,  in  our  dealings  with  this  race. 
'Ibe  year  in  which  this  monument  may  possibly  be  erected  in  com- 
Demofatiwi  of  the  final  act  in  the  series  of  wrongs  perpetrated  on 
ilie  milliuus  of  China,  will  singularly  enough  be  marked  also  by  (be 
eilinction  and  corporate  death  of  tbe  East  India  Company.  Our 
Anglo-Indian  revenue  from  the  growth  of  tbe  poppy  has  Iteen  the 
cliief  plea  and  prop  of  the  opl um- bid uggling  trade  in  China.  AVhat  we 
failed  to  relinquish  on  tbe  ground  of  Christian  principle,  will  probably 
t«  wrimg  from  us  by  the  defensive  action  of  the  Chinese  Government 
itself.  The  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  prohibition  against 
growing  opium  in  the  eighteen  provinces  has  been  a  remedy  long 
ivukble  and  within  reach.  Enibarrassed  and  overcome  in  the  long 
eoQleat  with  ttative  and  foreign  contra  band  iste,  it  ia  not  improbable 
ttiai  the  Cbioeae  Imperial  Goveniment  may  at  length  have  submitted 
to  a  termination  of  tbe  struggle, — an  addition  to  the  impoverished 
Kchequer  in  the  shape  of  a  regukted  tariff-duty  be  preferred  to  the 
uutiuued  prevalence  of  a  lawless  amngglii^  of  tbe  prohibited  drug 
sloDg  the  sea-board, — and  opium  at  last  be  rect^nised  among  the 
^sUy-peroutted  indigenous  produce  of  China. 

It  it  tatiafactory  to  know  that  both  in  the  British  and  in  the 
American  treaties  lately  concluded  with  tbe  Japanese,  an  article 
exiua  expressly  prohibiting  the  importation  of  opium  ;  and  that  thus 
b;  the  humane  policy  of  Christian  negotiators,  Japan,  hitherto 
ueopt  from  this  form  of  intemperance,  will  in  all  prolttbility  be 

uved  irom  ome  class  of  evils  which  bos  resulted  from  o 
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with  China.     Unprecedented  privileges  have  been  recently  granted 
tu  Chiietian  Missiunaries  within  the  newly-opened  ports  of  Japan. 

It  is  right  that  the  friends  of  Christian  Mi^dions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  should  know  how  much  ihey  are  preemineDtlj  indebted 
for  the  Christian  element  in  ihe  wording  of  the  treaiies,  to  the  henriy 
zeal,  syiapathy,  and  co-operation  of  His  Excellency  W.  B.  Reed,  ably 
seconded  by  his  sr-cretary  of  legation  and  his  -interpreter.  Dr.  Williuu 
and  Rot.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, — names  wdl  known  in  coanexion  with 
the  missionary  work  in  China. 

Tlie  wider  opening  of  these  Enatern  regions  to  misdiaaary  labour  b 
an  animating  topic,  on  which  I  cuuld  glowingly  enlarge,  as  a  call  In 
more  adequate  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  own  Church.  But  I  amfess, 
my  Lord,  that  I  have  gathered  lessons  of  moderate  expectatim  from 
the  fruitles^neas  of  my  past  appeula  for  help.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
my  episcopate  I  behold  but  few  signs  of  any  great  and  austained  more- 
ment  of  our  Church  for  the  erangelization  of  the  Cliinese  race,  or 
for  our  entrHnce  upon  the  recent  missionary  openings  ia  Japan.  My 
dear  and  valued  fellow -labourers  sent  out  to  the  China  Mi^iaion  do  bat 
scantily  fill  up  t!ie  breaches  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  Chnreh  by  di»- 
eaae  and  death.  But  six  Church  of  England  Missionary  Clergy  are 
spreod  along  the  atations  of  this  extended  coast,  of  whom  two  have 
been  only  six  months  in  the  country.  It  is  indeed  a  satisfactor;  reMilt 
to  my  mind  to  see  chaplaincies  insti  rated  in  tfaeCtiinese  cities,  and  the 
British  ctxnmunitiee  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace.  I  rejoice  also 
in  the  increasing  number  of  labourers  in  connexion  with  other  Pro- 
testant missionary  bodies,  and  the  marked  success  whiub  in  some 
cases  has  resulted  from  their  attempts.  But  as  to  Missions  of  oar 
Church  aiRoi^  the  Chinese,  ailer  fourteen  years  since  my  first  landiog 
on  these  shores,  I  still  see  (with  the  one  exception  of  the  Chureh 
Missionary  station  at  Ningpo)  but  tittle  pr<^esa  made,  and  bot  inc«t- 
eiderable  results  achieved.  1  feel  no  despondency  as  to  the  certain 
final  success  of  our  work  as  the  cause  of  God  Himsdl  I  am  austained 
by  the  assurance  that  God  \i  working  out  bis  purposes  of  merey  sad 
love  to  oQT  race  in  these  passing  events  of  the  East, — that  tliis  oar 
fallen  world  shall  one  day  become  a  lonpte  worthy  tA  iu  holy  and 
beneficent  Creator, — and  that  thia  vast  pagan  empire,  now  an  exile 
from  the  great  community  of  Christian  nations,  sh^l  hereafter  parti- 
cipate in  the  promised  ontponring  of  God's  Spirit  upon  all  fiesh,  and 
in  the  prclicted  blessedness  of  the  renewed  earth  'in  which  dwellctK 
righteousness.'  But  I  deplore  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
labourers  to  enter  upon  these  fields  '  white  unto  the  harvest,' — men 
suited  by  mental  habit  and  by  bodily  strength  for  tfaia  peculiar 
mission, — men  whose  faith  has  been  long  strengdiened  by  secret 
prayer,  and  wbuee  love  to  Christ  has  been  long  watered  by  tba 
h«avenlj  dew  of  spiritual  communion  with  God, — men  willing  to 
forFgo  (if  needful)  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  ready  to  yidd 
to  the  possible  requirements  of  a  '  present  necessity '  in  being  free 
luid  nnfetteied  by  family  ties  in  tbeir  itinerancy  in  the  interior  froia 
place  to  place.     Once  more  1  r«terate  the  appeal  lo  the  Cbuich  at 
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liome: — 'Hie  harrest  truly  is  gre&t,  but  the  labourers  ore  few.'  Once 
iiiort:  1  oppeal  to  British  Christiane  that  while  India  is  cUitning  her 
meed  of  miwionar;  sjmpnthy  and  evangelistic  h«lp  in  this  her  day  of 
trial,  China  mny  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  their  prayere,  nor 
lif  r  4O0  millions  receive  less  tlian  her  due  amount  of  consideration  and 
tlionglit  in  the  counsels  nnd  deliberntions  of  our  Church  of  England 
miasionarj  committees. 

My  Lord,  my  pen  grows  weary,  and  my  theme  becomes  diffusive.  I 
know  by  experience  the  niental  sickness  of  hope  long  deferred.  In 
my  own  person  I  can  do  hut  little  beyond  sounding  tlie  trumpet  and 
leading  Mhers  to  the  conflict.  The  goal  of  middle  life  scarce  gained, 
1  im  experiencing  the  effects  of  climate  on  a  shattei ed  frame,  and  the 
in6rmities  of  advancing  years.  In  the  esrly  afternoon  of  my  course 
the  shades  of  evening  are  prematurely  falling  and  lengthening  around 
me.  Once  again  I  appeal  to  my  younger  fellow 'Soldiers  of  Christ 
that  they  desert  not  the  standard  of  the  Cross  unfurled  in  the  far 
Ei»,  nor  allow  a  standard-bearer  to  fall  unsupported  and  unsnstained 
in  tlUs  mission  battle-field, 

I  remain,  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

Yqut  Grace's  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Gr.  Victoria." 


THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE  CAWNPORE  MISSION  IN  1857. 

(From  the  "Anglo-Indian  ^agaiint"  of  October,  1858.) 
"Thk  following  fuels  connected  with  the  fats  of  that   Miesioni 
EU|iplied  by  a  friend,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  thrilling  interest: — 

The  two  missionaries  were  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Haycock,  and  R.  EL 
CofJiey,  the  latter  only  ordained  Deacon  a  few  months  before  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras.  They  were  both  in  the  iiitrencliment  with  the 
tfAl  of  the  residents,  doing  watch  and  ward  as  best  they  could.  Mr. 
Haycock  fell  with  sun-stroke,  and  was  carried  off  af^er  having  lin* 
g«red  three  days  in  a  very  distressing  state.  His  poor  mother  tended 
him  to  the  last,  and  soothed  him  in  liis  dying  moments.  She  was 
a  fellow -sufferer  with  the  surviving  women  and  children  at  tlie  final 
Kene.  It  wonld  appear  also  that  Mr.  C>o<'key  was  then  present,  and 
that  it  was  he  who  performed  the  last  solemn  offices  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  all,  before  the  ruthless  massacre  was  perpetrated.  The 
reltgiouB  consolation  of  our  impressive  Burial  Service  was  then,  if 
ever,  heartily  appreciated  by  our  unfortunate  brethren  in  the  faith. 

There  was  also  a  reader  named  Solomon,  who  for  s  time  weathered 
the  storm;  be  was  a  fine  old  man,  with  the  true  stamp  of  Chrifitianity 
visibla  in  his  countenance.  He  had  been  baptized  years  ago  by  that 
good  kind  man,  the  Rer.  Henry  Fisher,  whose  name  poor  Solomon 
■Inays  mentioned  with  respect  and  affection.  Fanaticism  makes  no 
distinction  ;  so  Solomon,  aged,  sick,  and  helpless,  at  length  fell  a 

victim  to  tbe  bloodthirsty  rage  of  the  mutineers.     He  was  murdered 

by  tbe  Gwalior  rebels  in  December." 
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THE  KAFIH  INSTITUTION  AT  BISHOPS  COURT 
(From  the  "Smttk  JJrioan  Church  Maga^ne"  for  Odober,  IS58.) 

"A  BEFoaT,  of  which  the  followiog  is  the  Bubstance,  has  beenjire- 
sented  by  the  Rev.  li.  Hirsch  to  the  Managing  Cummitte«: — 

I  beg  to  forwftrd  you  the  first  quarterly  report  of  the  Kafir  school 
at  Prote*.  I  coinoieuced  atj  work  here  oa  the  11th  of  Uarch  ia  iho 
preseDt  jear.  When  I  arrived  I  found  tbirty-ux  boys  and  three  girls. 
The  boys  were  of  varions  Bgi-s,  most  of  ihem  btting  from  six  to 
thirteen  years  old.  Eleven  of  them  were  rather  older,  «ix  of  llK^m 
liaviag  probably  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The 
girls  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  also  found  here  an  intelligent 
Cbrislioa  Kafir,  who  had  been  appointed  by  hii  Excellency  tbe  Go- 
vernor to  render  me  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  This  duo  it 
married  to  a  Christian  Kafir  woman,  who,  like  her  husband,  joined 
this  institution  in  order  to  assist  in  tiie  work  among  the  children  of 
her  native  country.  After  commencing  with  them  all  from  the  veiy 
beginning,  and  this  under  mo^t  difficult  circ  urns  lances,  not  more  Una 
three  months  ago,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  already  look  for  any  extn- 
ordinary  results,  I  can  assure  you,  howevtr,  that  I  believe  the  bleu- 
ing  of  God  has  lutherlo  accompanied  my  efforts.  The  childrvD, 
generally,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  very  intelligent.  Tbvir 
progress  in  writing,  indeed,  seems  to  be  extmordioai? ;  from  my 
experience  as  a  teocher,  1  may  soy  that  I  never  in  my  life  met  *itb 
any  children,  who  in  so  eboit  a  time  have  mastered  the  difRcnllies  nf 
farming  letters  ss  these  have  done  who  are  at  present  under  my  care. 
Some  prejudice  has  prevailed  among  persona  acquainted  to  some 
extent  with  the  intellactnal  powers  of  the  natives  of  this  conaity, 
as  to  their  inability  to  comprehend  numbers.  I  am  (^  a  differeut 
oiunion  to  that  entertained  by  these  persons.  My  pupils  have  proted 
themselves  to  be  as  competent  to  grapple  with  figures,  at  least  ia  ilw 
rudimentary  stage,  as  any  intelligent  children  of  European  Mood. . . . 
In  English  reading  they  have  given  dedded  proofs  (^  what  may  bo 
tensed  a  fair  average  amouitt  ol' intellect.  The  principal  parts  of  our 
Church  Cateobism  they  can  not  only  repeat  in  a  very  intelhgibla 
manner,  but  tbey  likewise  undentand  it  quite  as  well  as  the  gene- 
rality of  Sunday-scliool  pupils  in  any  school,  whether  in  Enghmil  or 
at  the  Cape.  Farts  of  it  also  they  admirably  rehearse  in  their  o<rn 
tongue.  With  regard  to  their  conduct,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  <aa 
bear  them  tbe  best  testimony.  They  are  good-natured,  willu^  to 
learn,  and  obedienL  I  believe,  moreover,  that  they  feel  pecfedl? 
ba{^y  in  their  preaant  position.  Of  late,  they  have  soaieliDies 
attended  Divine  service  on  Sunday  in  Sl  John's  Church.  Wynbcrf. 
Their  conduct  in  tbe  house  of  God  has  been  very  good.  ...  la 
conclusion,  I  may  my  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  rouiineofour 
daily  work.  At  balf>pait  six  o'clock  the  bell  rings  for  rising  Ihii 
is  the  arrangement  at  the  present  seaaon ;  iti  summer  we  shsU  of 
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coane  rioe  esHier.  I  then  take  the  hoyt  to  ttie  small  river  beliind 
Bisliop'ti  Court,  where  they  perforin  their  ablutions.  Afler  thej  have 
bathed,  an<i  finished  their  toilet,  the  bell  rings  again  at  seven  o'clock, 
for  morning  prajers  and  religious  inBtmclion,  which  lasts  until  eight 
o'dock.  Tbey  breskfast  immedialely  afterwards,  and  then  they  have 
aa  hoar's  run.  At  half-past  nine  the  adiool  aaserablea.  The  morn- 
ing's work  is  over  at  twel\e  or  half-paet  twelve.  At  one  o'clock 
dinoer  takes  place.  An  allowance  for  a  little  play  follows,  and  the 
(choolroom  business  u  resomed  shortly  after  two.  At  four  o'clock 
I  agtia  dismiss  them.  Between  that  time  and  six  o'clock  I  give  Bome 
extra  instruction  to  one  or  two  of  my  pupils.  At  six  o'clock  (hey  sit 
duirn  for  tea,  I  being  present  at  this  as  well  as  ut  their  other  meals. 
Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  I  have  a  Bible  ckas ;  I  first  explain  a 
portkin  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  I  catechise  them  on  what  tbey 
bare  heard.  The  younger  children  I  do  not  now  admit  to  thia  class. 
Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  bell  rings  fur  retiring  to  bed,  and  then 
the  candles  are  extinguished.  This  tippeara  a  somewhat  early  hour 
for  the  elder  boys,  ae  tbey  are  very  fond  of  learning  their  lessons  in 
an  BTening ;  but  aa  I  do  not  like  to  leave  them  alone  with  tlie  candles, 
ii  seemed  Uiat  they  should  all  retire  to  bed  at  the  hi>ur  named." 


FOREIGN  CHAPLAINCIES. 

The  following  Besolutions  were  passed  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
HxtSocUtg/ortht  I'j'opaffcttiimo/tAeOotpel,  December  17,  1853. 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  more  efficient  and  systematic  measures 
should  be  taken  for  providing  Episcopal  superintendetice  over  the 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  officiating  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  for  administering  the  rite  of  Confirmation. 

2.  That  it  ia  deJiirable  that  all  Clei^ymen  so  officiating  should  hold 
t  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  from  some  Bishop  specially 
appointed  to  exercise  such  superintendence. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  lake  steps  for  raising  a  fund  to  be  applii^d, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  to  the  assistance  of  such  English 
congregations  abroad  as  may  be  willing  to  place  themselves  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Society. 

4.  That  such  assistance  should  be  given  in  any  of  the  following 
modes,  vis. : — 

(1)  By  eonttibations  toirards  Ibe  parchuing,  rentiog,  Lnilding,  or  endowing 

of  chnrches,  or  places  of  worahlp  for  Iha  ase  of  auch  oongregatloue. 
(!)  By  contributions  towards  the  itiiwiHl  of  Che  Minuter  thereot 
(S)  Bj  the  Society's  nnderl^king  to  tiold  property  in  Imat  for  auch  eongreg*' 
tion^  a*  far  s«  tho  Hams  can.  be  done  coniiateDtly  with  the  law*  of  tlie 
conntij  in  Thich  the  congregation  is  suembled. 

5.  That  congregations  desiring  such  aasistanee  be  invited  to  coin- 
manicate  ^ith  the  Society,  furnishing  sucli  information  as  may  he 
required. 

.   C-  That  retuos  he  procured  of  the  numhers  of  settled  or  occasional 
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residents  in  different  places  on  the  Continent,  with  all  sach  ii 
tion  as  mnj  asniBt  tbe  Societj  in  its  object. 

7.  Tbat  all  Clergymen  rewm mended  or  assisted  by  (he  Socie^ 
ahould  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

8.  That  an  annual  List  should  be  printed  and  circulated  ereij 
Uidsnmmer,  of  Clergjr  on  the  Continent  who  are  duly  licensed  bj  tba 
Bishop  of  London. 

9.  Tliat  a  form  of  Return  from  tbe  Clergy  be  prepared,  and  sag- 
gested  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 


AN  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  COLOGNE. 

We  have  already  meniioDcd  in  tbe  Colonial  Church  Chrwwie  th« 
de«gn  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  an  Engliih 
Church  at  Cologne.  We  wish  the  plan  all  success,  and  we  comnend 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  An  adrertiiement,  which  again 
appears  on  the  cover,  announces  that  "  an  original  Harmony  "  for  lbs 
£medieite  has  been  published,  "  to  be  sold,  in  packets  of  ten,  for  the 
use  of  choirs  and  schools,  at  ten  shillings  each  packet,  towardii  tbe 
formation  of  a  fund,  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  an  English  Church, 
&c.,  in  tbe  city  of  Cologne.  Sent  post  free,  to  any  parish  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  application,  by  letter,  to  Dr.  Baskerville,  Trea- 
surer to  the  Consulute  Chapel,  Cologne,  addressed,  post-paid)  to  tbe 
care  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  M.A.,  67,  Lincoln's  Inn  FieUi, 
London."  The  Canticle  is  now  in  circulntion,  and  we  truat  tbat  it 
will  bare  a  very  large  number  of  purchasers. 

We  hare  now  befure  us  a  letter  fiom  W.  H.  Fepys,  Esq.,  Bon. 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  for  obtaining  subscriptions,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract  ; — 

"  According  to  the  police  reports  of  this  city,  100,000  English  biie 
passed  through  Cologne  every  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  faappj 
union  of  the  Royal  Families,  and  the  intimate  connexion  exisiii'g 
between  the  two  countries,  the  probability  is,  that  Cologne  will  in 
future  be  visited  by  a  far  greater  namber  of  British  subjects  than  his 
hitherto  been  the  case,  and  increased  church  accommodation  will 
have  to  be  provided  for.  Tbe  room  at  present  used  most  be  vacsie<l 
in  the  coming  year,  and  there  is  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  another 
suitable  one.  The  residents  are  too  few  to  form  a  fund  for  a  build- 
ing i  the  purchase  of  a  site  here  would  require  as  large  a  sum  is  ibe 
erection  of  a  church  elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances,  llw 
Committee  decided  to  accept  the  Rev.  F.  R.  A.  Glover's  propotd  to 
publish  the  Canticle  before  mentioned,  towards  the  formation  of  s 
fund. 

Tbe  Rev.  F.  B.  A.  Glorer,  M.A.,  Chaplain,  and  Dr.  6aske^Ti11^ 
Treasurer  to  the  Consular  Church,  will  ^urge  themselves  with  tbe 
receipt  of  orders  for  this  publication,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  lU 
communications  on  the  sul^ect  ;  and  her  Majesty's  Consul,  6.  F- 
CroBsthwaite,  Esq.,  with  W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Fowk*^  Efq-i 
Trustees  of  the  Consular  Chapel,  will  act  u  auditors  of  the  account). 
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Sabaeriptions  will  also  be  received  hy  Meaars.  Smith,  Payne,  and 
Smitlu,  King  Williuni  Street  ;  Mbmts.  Rirington,  Waterloo  Place  j 
Ur.  J.  Mitchell,  Old  Bond  Street ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  67,  Lincoln's 
Ion  FielJa  ;  I(eT.  C.  Sparkess  Bamet" 

Thoae  of  our  readers  who  have  attended  the  English  Service  at 
Cologne  muBt  bare  noticed  the  propriety  and  decorum  with  which  it 
i]  conducted,  and  will  probablj  be  glad  of  an  opportonity  of  helping 
fonrtrd  the  good  work  which  the  excellent  Chaplain,  the  Bev.  P. 
GloTer,  baa  taken  in  Iiand, 
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The  consecration  of  the  R«v.  Greorge  Hillt,  D.D.,  Bishop^eaig- 
nite  of  BsiTisH  Columbia,  is  appointed  for  St.  Uatthias*  i>»j, 
Febmary  24. 

Bishop  Delancey,  of  Westkbh  New  Tork,  has  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool from  America,  in  the  Atia. 

In  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Bidhop  of  KiHaSTOH  in  1858,  he 
proposed  that  a  Missionury  Fund  should  be  formed,  of  which  one 
portion  shoald  be  expended  in  Jamaica  itself,  and  the  other  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Gething,  a  student  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  sailed  in  the 
Oryx  Tot  Capetown,  October  7.  He  is  to  assist  the  Ber.  C  W.  £. 
Belaon,  at  Malmesbury. 

The  Bishop  of  GrabahBtowk  held  an  Ordination  in  his  cathedral 
on  Sunday,  September  19,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Brook  was  ordained 
l)«Bcon ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Llewellyn,  Curate  of  Uitenhage,  and  the 
Ret.  F.  T.  St.  Leger,  Head  Master  of  Port  Elizabeth  Grammar  School, 
were  ordained  Priesta.  On  St.  Michael's  Day,  September  29,  the 
Biihop  confirmed  about  thirty  young  persons  in  the  cathedraL 

The  Rev.  Professor  Slater  has  sailed  for  Indis. 

The  Bisiiop  of  Nelbok  sailed  for  his  diocese  December  12,  In  the 
R.M.C.  steamer  Teviot. 


Janscnist  Chubch  dt  Holland. — In  our  last  volume  (p.  278) 
ire  announced  the  deatlt  of  Archbishop  Van  Sanlen  of  Utreclit. 
The  cnri  of  the  church  at  tJtrecht  has  been  elected  and  consecrated 
as  his  soccessor.  He  requested  the  apostolic  benediction  of  the  Pope, 
who  "has  replied  to  this  step  by  a  bull  of  excommunication,  which 
pTOTcs  that  the  spirit  of  charity  and  justice  are  things  loo  much  for- 
gotten by  the  Court  of  Rome. 

We  Uim  the  above  from  the  Obterrateur  Catholique  of  December  I, 
in  which  there  appears  a  trantilation  of  the  bull. 

SoasTT  rOR  Pbohotimq  Ciibistian  Knowledge. — Tuftdap, 
Dtomber  7th,  1858, — The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  the  Chnir. 
—Present,  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.    The  Sunding  Connniitee 
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proposed  that  an  additionel  grant  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  be  mt.it 
for  the  spiritoal  benefit  of  emigrants. 

The  following  statistics  an  from  the  Emigration  CommisiliHieis' 
last  Report : — 

"  The  great  impulse  given  to  emigration  ilatea  from  the  year  1647. 
In  the  forty- three  years,  from  181JS  to  18o7  inclnaire,  there  CBugrated 
firom  the  United  Kingdom  4,683,194  persons. 

Of  these  there  went  to — 

The  United  BiAtea 2,830,6frr 

To  Brltuh  North  America 1,170.343 

To  AantraliiLftnd  NeTZosland 013.615 

To  all  other  pUcei 63,S50 

Of  the  whole  emigration  more  than  one-hal^  viz.  2,444,802,  emi- 
graled  in  the  eight  years  from  1847  to  1854  inclu?ive.  In  1855  and 
1856  the  etnigration  fell  to  176,807  and  176,554  respectively,  prio- 
cipally  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  tiM 
departments  connected  with  them,  during  the  Bussian  war.  In  1857 
the  numbers  rose  agaia  to  S13,87A.  The  increase  was,  to  some  extent, 
checked  by  the  recruiting  for  the  army  in  India.  During  the  firti 
three  months  of  1&58  the  nnmber  of  emigrants  amounted  to  only 
19,146  ;  this  being  the  Bmallest  emigration  during  the  sante  period  is 
any  year  since  1S46.  The  decrease  wsa  chiefly  owing  to  the  demud 
for  recruits." 
.     The  sum  of  lOOOI.  was  then  voted. . 

In  compliance  with  applications  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  the 
turn  of  251.  Was  granted  for  a  new  church  at  Battioaloa,  and  10/. 
towards  the  expense  of  printing  the  ParabUa  sud  ffittoty  ^  Otr 
Saviour,  in  Tamil,  at  Jaffna. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  dated  Adelaide^ 
Sept«mber  8,  18S8,  giving  an  account  of  the  great  extentioa  ol' 
church -building  in  his  diocese. 

Portions  of  letters  were  read  from  the  Bav.  6.  IL  Nobbs,  ChapUa 
of  Norfolk  laland,  dated  severally  January,  April,  May,  and  Jsne. 
1858.  The  people  were  suffering  in  January  from  the  affects  of  ■ 
long  drought. 

The  Secretary  Bttited  that  Sir  William  Denison,  Governor  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  and  Norfolk  Islsnd,  had  expreraed  his  intention  of 
despatching  to  Norfolk  Island  certain  qualified  Intelligent  persons  of 
goM  character  who  are  required  for  the  community. — 1,  A  school- 
master, who  ia  also  to  act  as  storekeeper ;  2.  a  wheelwright,  smith, 
and  millwright,  in  one  person  ;  3.  a  mason  and  plasterer ;  4.  sn 
agriculturist ;  5.  a  shoemaker.  It  was  added  that  a  schoolmosler, 
who  13  considered  well  qualified  for  his  work,  had  lately  been  appoinlel 

The  Bishop  of  Graham's  Town,  in  a  letter  dated  King  WilHani's 
Town,  August  7,  1858,  said: — "I  am  now  on  a  tour  through  oor 
variouB  Mission -stations  in  British  Kaffraria.  I  have  just  been  at 
one,  St.  John's,  to  which  part  of  the  Society's  grant  last  year  was 
devoted,  to  complete  their  school-chapel.  We  have  there  at  preseat 
about  seventy  children,  boya  and  girl^^  the  majority  about  the  ^a 
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of  thirteen,  given  up  to  ns  b^  their  parents  and  friends  during  the 
famine  last  year.  Of  those  whom  we  received  twenty-rour  died,  moat 
of  Ibem  from  the  sobsequent  elTects  of  their  atarTHtlon  ;  but  one  of 
iheoi  was  a  girl  who  had  been  for  (ome  time  under  Chriatian  instrac- 
tion,  and  was  ft  comfort  and  aid  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
Khori.  I  am  aarrf  to  tay  that,  from  the  want  of  funds  to  support 
the  children,  and  the  neoessariea  of  life  here  being  ver^  expensive,  we 
were  obliged,  at  the  commencement  of  the  jrear,  to  return  to  their 
frieads  manj  of  the  children  who  had  bean  cctmmitted  to  as  ;  and  I 
fear  we  shall  be  obliged  yet  further  to  reduce  our  nomber." 

Id  a  snbs^'ient  letter,  dated  Graham's  Town,  September  10,  ISfiS, 
the  Bishop  wrote  as  follows  : — "I  have  just  returned  from  a  visitation 
toor,  on  which  I  have  b«en  absient  more  than  six  weeks. 

L  The  Winterberg  church,  to  which  your  Society  granted  301.,  is 
completed  with  the  exception  of  the  flooring.  It  is  a  Tery  neat  and 
suitable  building,  of  solid  stonework,  and  roofed  with  iron  ;  it  ts 
alcalatcd  to  hold  one  hondred  persons.  The  clerjiymaii,  the  Rev. 
W.  Mesden,  deserves  great  praise  for  the  energy  and  judgment  with 
which  be  has  called  out  and  directt^d  the  resources  of  the  residents  in 
the  district,  who  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  only  tenant  brmens 
tnd  not  wealthy.  He  is  beginning  also  to  build  a  small  but  substnn- 
liil  parsonage  close  to  the  chorcb.  The  church  and  parsonage  in  this 
romtry  are  a  very  important  step  towards  planting  the  Chareh  in 
iny  Strict. 

2.  Yoar  gmnt  towards  the  chapel  on  St  Mark's  HiseiOD'itation 
(ihatis,  the  grant  of  125^.,  which  I  have  applied  to  this  purpose)  was 
Tery  opportune^  The  chapel,  which  when  I  visited  the  station  was 
w  fir  completed  as  to  be  used  except  in  very  wet  weather,  is  a  stone 
building  with  a  thatched  roof,  61  feet  by  24,  with  walls  lOJ  feet 
bigh,  and  capable  of  holding,  when  the  na^ves  are  closely  packed 
togtlber,  700  persons,  including  the  children.  Indeed,  on  one  occa- 
■ion  when  I  was  there  that  number  attended.  The  importanoe  of 
tba  woric  tber«  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  diat  on  this  Mission 
ire  setded  the  remnant  of  the  great  Saleka  tribe,  which  still  con- 
tinues in  this  country,  and  that  out  of  914  natives  on  the  station,  1 30 
{S6  adults  and  65  children^  have  been  baptised  during  the  present 
TCtr,  Indeed*  if  it  please  God  to  continue  his  blessing  on  our  work 
thne,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  become  a  thoroughly  Christian  native 
KiilciDflnt  There  are  there  100  children  boarded  by  means  of  aid 
received  from  Government,  many  of  whom  wei-e  deserted  by  their 
parents  in  the  famine,  or  left  orphans  and  destitute.  God  grant  we 
■■y  have  both  the  grace  and  the  temporal  meana  to  enable  us  to  carrj 
wt  thb  great  and  blessed  woric  effectively. 

I  wish  I  oonld  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  supporters 
ie  Englind  the  impression  produced  on  my  own  by  the  scene  I  wit- 
ocned  on  that  Mission. 

3-  Other  missions  to  which  I  apportioned  the  Society's  grant  In 
Ilii7  I  have  also  visited,  via.  St.  Matthew's,  St.  John's,  ami  New> 
'■■xl*)  or  St.  Lnkfl's.     We  have  there  ahc^ther  now  mora  than  IW 
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cliildren  as  boarders,  besides  200  cliildren  at  our  schools  in  teinp<Mr]r 
buil'lings. 

We  have  altngethcr  270  children  committed  to  our  ckarg^  to  ba 
brought  up  as  CbrietiaDa,  besides  the  da^  achoteta" 

The  sum  of  25/.  was  granted  toirards  a  church  at  Dnnedin,  Ota^ 
New  Zealand,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fenton,  recomaiMidcd 
of  the  Bishop  of  Christchurch. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  H.  Bailey,  Warden  of  St.  Angnf- 
tine'a  College,  Canterbury,  recommending  Mr.  Williani  Croaslawl, 
student  of  the  college,  as  the  Society's  third  Exhibitioner.  Thii  was 
approved  and  confirmed. 


SOCIETT     FOB    TBI    PrOPAOATIOIT    OF     THl     GOSPEL.  —  Pridalk 

D(«emher  Mth. — The  Bev.  A.  U.  Campbell  in  the  Chair  ;  preKat, 
the  BeT.  Dr.  mUs,  Biahop-designate  of  British  Columbia,  and 
others. 

It  was  stated  that  the  fund  for  the  extension  of  Indian  missiou 
amounted  to  20,0001.  An  interesting  report  from  the  Standing  Can- 
mittee  on  Chaplains  on  the  Continent  was  adopted  by  the  Board.  It 
will  be  found  in  another  page.  It  was  resolved  that  an  eduo- 
tional  institution,  connected  with  the  SocieQ',  should  be  e^taUished  it 
Cnlcutta,  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  Slater  should  l^  the  principal.  He 
is  to  be  the  corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Society,  and  is  to  present 
candidntes  for  ordination  to  the  Bishop;  he  is  to  superintead  tlie 
missions  of  the  Society  in  matters  which  do  not  come  under  the  cooirul 
of  the  Bishop.  A  letter  wu  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  dat«d 
Maritzburg,  October  Sth,  giving  an  account  of  a  disastrous  fire,  occa- 
sioned \)j  the  usual  burning  of  the  grass.  The  farm-buildingi^  ^ 
belonging  to  the  Mission,  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  caniiat  tie 
reckoned  at  less  than  500i  The  Rev.  W.  Baugh  had  lost  all  hia 
property.  A  grant  of  50Z.  was  voted  to  Mr.  Baugh,  CertiBeam 
from  the  Boaril  of  Examiners  were  read,  approving  two  c«ndidite<  for 
missionary  work — the  Bev.  Augustus  Shears,  of  Abbott's  Langiey, 
Herts,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Stephen,  of  Dumbarton.  The  latter  geatle- 
nian  is  in  Scotch  orders.  A  letter  was  read  from  ^e  Rev.  H.  C 
Huxtable,  late  a  most  useful  missionary  of  the  Society  in  the  diocrw  <* 
Madras,  and  for  some  time  principal  of  the  Sawyerpuram  Instilnttos. 
He  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  appointment  by  the  ill-bealth  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  has  been  preferred  to  a  living  io  Dorw>- 
shire.  He  ofiers  to  serve  the  Society  to  the  best  of  his  power.  It  «■> 
resolved  to  continue  his  furlough  allowance  to  tlie  end  of  1859,  ^ 
time  for  which  his  furlough  was  originally  granted.  A  letter  wu 
read  from  the  Bishop  of  Fredericlon,  applying  for  a  pension  for  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Alley,  D.D.  The  sum  of  100/.,  to  which  the  &oa*1 
was  bound  by  an  old  agreement,  was  voted.  The  Bishop-deiieuls 
of  Columbia  addressed  the  Board.  He  said  that  the  popslslwa  ef 
the  colony  was  very  mixed.  There  were  French,  It«lisi)s,  and  Cliintse- 
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There  Mas  also  a  large  native  popalation.  They  were  a  vny  difficult 
race' to  deal  with,  and  tliey  felt  that  the  white  man  came  for  their 
ezierminatioD.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  christianise  them  by  the 
Roman  Catholice.  They  were  now  gone  to  the  extreme  north-west 
oT  the  colony.  It  was  oar  duty  to  attempt  to  civilise  and  christianise 
them. 

The  wavering  and  floating  population  of  the  colony  might  be 
brought  to  ttte  ministrations  of  the  Church  if  the  Bishop  and  a  snfB- 
deat  number  of  Ciergy  were  there  in  advance,  and  they  might 
then  be  built  np  in  the  Church  of  England.  Many  were  now  flocking 
iato  the  colony  from  the  United  Slatta  for  the  sake  of  the  security  of 
BrilL^  rule.  Some  gold  diggers  had  lately  built  a  place  of  worship, 
tbw  showing  that  they  were  prepared  to  receive  reUgious  teaching. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

UeETING  or  TBK  SOCIBTT  FOB  lUK  PbOFAGATION  Or  THE  GoSPEL. 

—On  Wednesday  altemoon,  December  1,  a  very  numerous  and  influ- 
ential poblie  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  for  the 
fropai/ation  oftlw  Gotpfl  in  Forei^  ParU  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
Sing  Street,  St.  James's,  "  to  direct  attention  to  the  providential 
openings  which  have  recently  been  made  for  the  introduction  of 
Chriatiunity  into  China  and  Japan."  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Londoh 
presided. 
The  fiev.  E.  Hawkins  having  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer, 
The  Bishop  of  Lom>OK  said  he  believed  it  devolved  on  him  as 
diiirman  to  explain  in  a  very  few  words  the  particular  object  the 
Society  had  in  view  in  calling  the  meeting.  But  first  allow  him  to 
My,  that  it  augored  well  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  they  had  in 
IulocI  that  so  numerous  an  assembly  should  have  gathered  together  at 
tbis  peculiar  time  of  year,  and  he  thought  there  was  good  reason 
to  Mppose  that  the  object  they  had  undertaken  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  forgotten.  They  were  there  assembled  to  proclaim  this  truth — 
that  when  God  had  blessed  them  with  success  in  war,  and  success  in 
commerce,  the  very  first  thing  that  they,  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  Cbrigt,  should  do,  was  to  see  how  they  could  use  that  success  for  the 
idTSDcement  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  greatest  boon  to  the  people  of  those 
nttions  with  which  they  had  been  in  contact.  It  had  pleased  God 
tbat  two  countries,  from  which  we  bad  hitherto  been  excluded,  should 
b«  opened  up  to  the  enterprise — the  commercial  enterprise — of  the 
people  ;  and  he  desired  earnestly  to  proclaim  his  solemn  conviction 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  use  that  opening  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in 
those  conntriea.  He  was  aware,  when  they  spoke  of  China  and  Japan, 
that  many  difficulties  woald  rise  as  to  the  possibility  of  succeasfully 
intradodng  the  Gospel  into  those  countries  at  all ;  but  it  must  fa« 
familiar  to  all  who  had  to  do  with  missionary  enterprise,  that  the 
greateat  succesa  had  always  been  achieved  in  those  countries  where' 
oien  were  in  a  rude  and  savage  state  ;  where  they  had  everything-to 
SO.  cxim.  D 
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learn  from  those  who  want  amongst  them  from  civiliaed  coantrift ; 
where  the  name  of  religion  was  little  known,  or  had  no  historical  cod- 
nexiona  with  their  country  or  themselves.  But  where  religion  vu 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  their  nation,  and  where  religion  was  held 
in  connexion  with  the  political  state  of  the  country — as  it  was  in  our 
own — there  vras  great  difficulty  indeed  in  introducing  anything  like  a 
great  change  in  the  religion.  He  might  be  told  that  rery  liitle  pro- 
gress had  been  made  against  the  religion  of  the  Hindooa,  aad  he  mi^t 
say  they  would  have  greater  difficulties  in  those  countries  which  bid 
recently  been  opened  up  totheintroduclionof  the  Gospel  than  erenthe; 
bad  with  the  Uindoof.  There  was  the  religion  of  Buddhism,  numbtnog 
320,000,000  of  the  human  race—indeed  it  was  one  which  had  man 
followers  than  any  other,  and  no  douht  in  the  supporters  of  Buddhiaoi 
would  be  found  most  formidable  antagonists  to  the  introduction  of  ihe 
Gospel  in  those  countries.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  those  wbo  htd 
been  in  those  countries,  and  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  great  gratifica- 
tion that  they  had  secured  their  attendance  at  the  meeting,  as  thej 
would  be  able  to  have  more  than  the  mere  theories  which  he,  u  a 
stranger,  could  propound.  He  might,  however,  express  his  belief  tbtt 
the  ancient  religion  of  Buddhism  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficul* 
ties  they  would  have  to  deal  with.  It  was  a  custom  to  treat  socb 
matters  as  changes  in  religion  with  scorn  ;  but  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  one 
or  two  facts  in  connexion  with  those  religions.  Immovable  and  un- 
changeable as  tliey  might  appear  to  be,  they  had  uadergone  great 
religious  changes  in  times  past,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  tb^ 
should  not  undergo  great  religious  changes  in  times  to  come.  It  migbt 
be  said  that  it  was  a  modern  religion,  and  he  believed  it  might  be  called 
80v  for  it  was  true  that  the  Buddhist  religion  had  gradually  spresd 
itself  over  various  countries  ;  but  surely,  if  these  false  religions  could 
spread  themselves,  it  argued  very  little  for  the  faith  of  Chriit  if  is 
course  of  time  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  iutroducing  ChrlsUoait; 
to  the  people  of  countries  from  which  the  Gospel  had  hitherto  beea 
excluded.  If  they  looked  back,  they  would  be  told  that  Buddhism  bad 
spread  over  India  and  converted  the  great  masses  of  the  population  ; 
but  after  having  so  converted  them,  it  was  obliged  to  succumb  before 
that  very  religion  it  had  formerly  conquered.  It  then  spread  into 
other  countries,  where  it  met  with  creeds  that  it  was  impossible  to  up- 
root, and  side  by  side  it  was  found  to  exist  in  both  China  and  Japan. 
It  was  trying  to  spread  itself  even  further  by  missionary  efforts ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  reason  to  despair  of  the  troe  reli- 
gion in  course  of  ages  being  spread  over  those  lands.  People  aerc 
apt  to  consider  of  things,  as  it  were,  compared  with  the  few  years  of  s 
human  life  ;  but  he  held  that  people  should  look  to  ages  and  not  In 
short  lives,  and  Grod  would  make  the  Gospel  victorious  over  all  tbe 
false  religions  on  the  earth.  He,  therefore,  felt  that  if  they  only  toA 
one  step  they  would  have  every  reason  to  thank  God  for  having  got 
over  that  one  step.  The  history  of  the  past  showed  that  they  ought 
expect — when  they  looked  to  those  countries — that  they  bod  wm 
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hopes  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  ihan  erer,  from  what  had  recently 
been  brooglit  under  their  notice.  There  waB  a  time,  between  1550 
and  !65(^  when  Christianity  appeared  to  be  becoming  the  dominant 
religion  of  that  country,  and  it  then  called  forth  examples-  of  heroism 
from  which  tbey  would  do  well  to  talce  courage,  and  persevere  in  the 
grest  work  which  was  before  them. 

It  was  true  that  in  that  hundred  years  Christianity  made  wonder- 
ful progress ;  and  he  felt  that  if  th(;y  might  look  back  to  the  progress 
of  ihe  pas',  they  ahould  feel  perfectly  confident  that  if  the  Koman 
Coibolica  made  progress,  they  as  Protestants  ought  not  to  have  any 
reason  to  despair.  But  while  they  took  courage  from  what  had 
\aiKA,  they  must  aUo  take  warning  with  regard  to  the  future.  Jf 
Christianity  progressed  for  one  hundred  years  in  Japan,  how  was  it 
that  Christianity  died  there  altogether  ?  and  how  was  it  that  there 
■ag  such  a  great  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  thoee  professing  it, 
tmoDgst  the  Japanese?  So  great,  in  fact,  was  that  hnlred,  that  a 
decree  had  been  issued,  that  if  any  one  Christian  missionary  stiowed 
himEelf  in  Japan  he  would  be  punished  ;  and  the  armgancc  of  the 
JipsDcse  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  or 
King  of  Portugal  showed  himself,  he  sliould  be  punished  also ;  and 
furtber,  that  if  the  King  of  Christianity,  if  tlie  great  Lord  Himself, 
went  there.  He  should  be  expelled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poorest 
of  the  missionaries.  He  attributed  that  hatred  to  Christianity,  and 
(he  full  of  it  in  that  country,  to  two  causes.  Tlie  first  was,  that 
Christianity  liad  been  mixed  up  with  political  intrigue,  and  that  there 
Tu  a  deep-seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  authorities, 
that  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  propagating  the  Gospel  of 
P*ace  were  trying  to  their  utmost  to  subvert  the  empire.  They  would 
be  wise  to  let  it  be  understood,  in  embracing  the  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing the  Gospel  to  those  countries  which  were  recently  opened, 
tiut  they  were  disciples  of  Him  Whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  other  great  evil  which  tended  to  create  the  feeling  of  hatred  in 
the  minds  of  the  Japanese — and  it  was  a  shame  he  should  have  to  say 
it^nas  the  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  ;  for  when  sect  was  set 
against  sect,  and  religious  order  against  religious  order,  they  could 
jiot  expect  that  a  feeling  other  than  dislike  could  arise  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  They  could  not  expect  that  a  religion  could  be  tole- 
rated and  supported  when  it  was  mixed  up  with  political  intrigue,  and 
weakened  by  internal  disunion.  Let  them  remember  that  they  were 
"li  servants  of  the  one  Lord,  and  that  they  should  live  one  for  another. 
He  would  merely  point  to  one  other  matter,  which  he  felt  he  should 
bring  forward  to  show  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task. 
Two  circnmstsnces  were  brought  to  his  mind  ;  the  one  was.  that  the 
Bible,  as  used  in  China,  was  to  be  purchased  for  a  smaller  price  than 
the  English  Bible.  That  he  regarded  as  a  good  beginning  to  the 
work  of  evangelising  the  people  of  China.  For  the  sum  of  2*.  a 
liible  in  the  Chinese  language  could  now  be  purchased.  And  as  to 
the  Japanese,  there  was  a  translation  in  that  language  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke.     That  had  been  translated  by  the  Society  for  Prffmoting 
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Chrittian  KnowUdge,  under  the  anpgrviaion  of  the  Bishop  of  ViebHu, 
and  Bseisted  bj  a.  niigsionarj'  employed  in  tlie  IdondB  of  Loo  Cboa 
There  was  a  tQisaionarj  in  the  Loo  Cboo  Islands  who  spoke  ib« 
Japanese  language.  The  noma  of  Loo  Choo  was  familiar  to  all  of 
them,  no  doubt,  from  the  interesting  works  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  or 
to  those  who  had  not  forgotten  what  those  works  said.  It  might  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  missionary,  speaking  the  J^uinesa  ba- 
gnage,  sent  to  the  Loo  Clioo  lalonds  hj  the  Bishop  of  Victwu  ;  but 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  island,  and  at  ptesent 
there  were  no  Christian  missionaries  there  at  all,  he  believed.  This 
was  to  be  regretted,  as  there  was  a  spirit  manifested  bj  the  people  to 
receive  the  Gospel.  He  (the  Bishop)  had  seen  thst  missionarj  him- 
self, as  he  ordained  him  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  being  about  to 
go  to  another  part  of  the  world.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  country  could  bear  testimony  to  this  fact,  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  despair  if  they  went  to  Japan  with  the  Go^»el  id 
St.  Luke  in  their  hands.  He  would  not  detain  them  with  aay 
further  remarks,  but  call  od  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  move  the  first 
resolution. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  severe  in- 
disposition, on  rising  to  move  the  firat  resolution,  said  it  waa  one  whith 
he  thought  needed  very  few  words  to  advocate  its  truth  before  any 
Christian  audience.  It  was  to  this  effect  : — "  That  it  is  the  dotyofa 
Christian  people  to  avail  themselves  of  every  new  opening  which 
is  made  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands."- It  sddieard 
itself  at  once  to  the  general  subject  of  our  duty,  of  its  being  our  bavodea 
duty  to  use  every  new  opening  for  this  one  purpose — of  spreading  in 
these  countries  the  knowledge  of  the  I<ord  and  his  salvation.  It  hardly 
needed  words — certainly  not  a  proposition — to  prove  the  truth  of  thi^ 
that  if  God  had  given  us  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  one  sure  and  certaia 
mode  by  which  the  lost  sons  of  men  could  be  lifted  up  to  become  tb« 
•cms  of  God,  and  to  have  life  made  to  them  holy,  and  to  have  dealk 
made  to  them  blessed,  the  mere  possession  of  that  trensure  necessuily 
bound  upon  those  who  held  it  the  obligation  to  impart  it  to  others 
The  example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  well  as  his  precepts,  enforoed  thii 
natural  obligation — that  we  hold  the  truth  upon  the  one  specific  obli- 
gation of  spreading,  not  monopolisinf;  it :  "  Go  into  all  the  wvld,  snd 
preach  the  Ooapel  to  every  creature."  The  general  principle,  tbta, 
was  so  plain  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  or  enlarge  opoo 
it.  There  was,  however,  one  single  point,  as  bearing  upon  the  suhjrcl 
of  the  day,  to  which  he  would  draw  attention.  There  waa  in  this  UnJ 
Bome — not  very  many — who  held  the  opinion,  and  who  held  it  upoa 
the  highest  moral  grounds,  that  the  nature  of  our  present  connexioa 
with  China  was  such  that  to  enter  it  with  the  message  of  the  GoipcJ 
would  involve  a  proceeding  of  soch  a  peculiar  character  as  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  us  as  a  Christian  people  to  spread  the  Goapel  in  tbst 
country.  That  o^ument  was  addressed  to  those  who  had  formed  tlit 
opinion  that  the  late  Chinese  war  waa  an  anjuat  on&  He  had  felt  it 
to  be  his  du^,  in  another  pkce,  to  comphdn  sltogetber  of  the  vpvtiH 
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or  tboee  hostilities.  He  had  heard  nothing  read,  and  had  not  seen 
uijthing  printed,  whiub  had  induced  liim  in  the  sliglite^t  degree 
la  alter  his  opinion  upon  that  suhject.  Siill,  although  he  might  be 
otlerlj  mistaken,  he  believed  that  our  ground  of  quarrel  was  unjust, 
and  each  an  one  as  a  Christian  people  ought  not  to  haye  taken  up.  It 
Kti  Btid  that  WB  were  inconsistent,  if  we  held  that  view,  in  saying 
that  the  Providence  of  God  had  opened  that  country  to  our  luiEsions, 
had  opened  it  in  fact  by  the  issue  of  a  war,  which  war  in  its  origin  we 
condemned  as  l<eing  unjust.  It  seemed  to  him  that  was  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  the  relations  of  this  world  to  its  great  Almighty 
Governor.  One  single  verse  selected  from  the  second  lesson  for  that 
mDrning's  service,  referring  to  the  greatest  crime  that  was  ever  com- 
mitted on  this  earth— that  of  tl^e  crucifixion  of  our  Iiord  Jesus  Christ 
—would  set  these  relations  before  any  Chriation  man  in  the  strongest 
ind  clearest  light,  "He  being  fay  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God  sent  upon  this  earth,  have  you  with  wicked  hands 
crucified  and  slain."  The  relation  was  obvious.  Man  raged  in  his 
open  sin  and  in  his  darkness  ;  but  far  above  the  tumults  of  the  earth 
(at  the  Almighty  and  the  all-righteous  Governor  whose  altribuleit 
WB3  [a  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  join  together  his  own  merciful 
administration  with  the  free  will  of  the  creatures  of  his  band.  There- 
fore it  resulted,  when  the  fuct  whs  Dccomplished,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  tbe  people  to  sit  down  and  read  the  indications  of  his  providence, 
instead  of  going  to  the  state  of  things  that  existed  before  the  change, 
sad  to  bring  the  healing  influences  of  the  truth  to  bear  upon  it  after  it 
has  been  sliattered  by  those  convulsions  ;  to  do  as  nature  does — 
to  clothe  the  debris  of  the  mighty  earthquake  with  the  beauty  and  fei^ 
lility  of  the  vegetation  that  afterwarda  surrounds  it.  lis  held,  there- 
fore, that  although  he  waa  opposed  to  the  war  with  China,  he  vas  not 
iaconsistent  in  advocating  the  extension  of  missionary  labour  in  that 
country.  Nay,  he  aaid  a  new  obligation  was  placed  upon  us  as  a 
ChristiaD  people  ;  because,  if  it  was  wrong  for  us  to  have  got  into  that 
var,  how  could  we  now  undo  that  wrong  7  We  could  not  make  the 
war  not  to  have  been  ;  all  we  could  do  was  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
jodgroent  hanging  over  ua.  Whether  the  beginning  whs  right  or 
wrong,  it  had  left  us  in  a  position  to  carry  to  them  the  message  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  more  energetically  we  ought  to  strive  to  turn  the 
results  of  that  wrong  into  a  blessing  for  them.  It  seemed,  then,  the 
proposition  wae  perfectly  clear  that  we  were  bound  to  spread  the 
Ooipel  in  that  country,  and  there  was  nothing  in  this  special  case  to 
hinder  as  from  using  this  new  opening  for  that  purpose.  The  Socuty 
fiirtU  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel  in  Foreiffn  Pai-U  did  iis  duty  readily 
and  well  in  coming  forward  at  once  and  introducing  this  duty  to  them. 
lie  was  aware  that  some  said  we  had  enough  to  do  already.  Why 
□ndertake  new  missions  ?  He  thought  that  showed  a  lack  of  faith  and 
prudence.  They  were  bound  to  open  new  vents  as  they  occurred,  and 
Mir  the  Christian  heart  of  Engknd  to  new  efforts  whenever  God  gava 
liiem  the  opportunity.  It  was  a  poor  philosophy  that  limited  its 
opentioa  to  existing  fields.     There  waa  that  expansiveneas  in  the 
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Cliristian  life,  there  was  that  necessary  spreading  itself  in  (he  Tolnme 
of  its  action,  that  if  an  eiidiiavour  was  made  to  contract  its  efforts  io 
one  place  you  contracted  its  efforts  in  those  fields  where  it  was  in 
actual  operation.  It  always  seemed  to  hira  that  these  Cbristiio 
Bocieties  were  like  the  hand  with  which  God  endowed  the  extremily 
of  R  man's  arm  j  they  were  there  to  do  the  work,  and  had  force  to 
perform  the  varions  duties  set  before  them.  They  were  a  bndy  of 
men  ready  to  consider  tliese  new  openings  at  once,  and  to  raise  a  *oiee 
calling  upon  every  Christian  man  and  Cliristian  woman  to  meet  tba 
necessity  such  an  opening  crested.  It  had  been  already  shown  to 
them  by  the  Lord  Bisliop  of  London  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  effects  of  true  Christian  exertion.  That  greit 
religion  of  Buddhism  must  rsisu  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tlie 
spread  of  Christianity.  Its  popularity,  its  endowments^  and  its  hold 
upon  the  nstional  mind,  ensured  that ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  then 
remember  that  it  was  in  itself  but  a  modified  atheism,  tinctured  wilh 
only  just  enough  of  the  personal  element  to  suit  the  religions  iostinet* 
of  man.  It  was  a  purely  mystical  religion,  and  one  which,  from 
its  fhadowy  nature,  could  not  offer  so  vigorous  an  opposition  to  in 
nssailing  religion  that  was  far  lower  in  its  pretensions,  bat  man 
personal  in  the  objects  of  ils  worship.  So  that  it  hod  been  the  caie 
that  not  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  others  hnd  made  very  great 
success  in  spreading  the  trutli.  Certainly  the  exertions  of  Somio 
Catholic  missionaries  shoild  inspire  those  who  believe  in  a  purer  reli- 
pon,  who  are  more  spiritually  powerful,  to  emulate  them  in  tfadr 
dealings  wilh  these  same  barbarians.  We  were  hardly  aware  how 
large  a  work  the  Roman  Catholics  had  carried  on  in  China.  At  Ibe 
very  moment  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion  was  first  pronounced 
a  bishop  was  there  present,  and  able  at  once  to  act  npon  the  concession 
that  had  been  obtained.  He  was  aware  that  converts  of  the  very 
highest  rank  in  the  Chinese  empire — that  the  highest  mandsrins 
situated  nearest  the  throne — had  left  behind  them  names  that  were  held 
in  reverence  by  the  Cliristian  people  of  China.  Indeed  it  was  Teiy 
difficult  to  say  how  far  this  had  extended  through  China.  There 
were  found  there  institutions  of  very  many  charitable  kind^  which 
had  always  been  confined  to  those  countries  in  which  Chrisliiniry 
existed,  and  in  which  in  consequence  had  been  associated  the  rights  of 
suffering  humanity.  For  instance,  there  were  places  for  cast-t**y 
children,  there  were  schools  and  there  were  infirmaries,  and  all  those 
means  which  they  had  been  always  used  to  consider  as  confined  to 
Christianity  alone.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  how  far  tbose 
institutions  had  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Christian  element 
in  China,  or  how  far  tbey  were  the  working  out  of  the  Chinese  mind 
nnimpregnated  by  the  Christian  element.  Did  not  this,  howeTcr, 
point  them  to  the  great  fact,  that  there  was  at  this  moment  a  straggle 
in  the  mind  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  that  various  powers  wen 
rendy  at  a  moment — if  we  were  ready  to  go  in  with  the  raesssge  of 
salvation — to  accept  it  ?  that  this  was  a  moment  when  that  mesN^ 
might  obtain  a  bearing,   which  it  wouh)  not  at  «ny   other  sesKw! 
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There  wai  then  do  ground  for  giving  up  this  enterprise.  But  tbe 
gieat  point  was  aa  to  the  mode  in  which  this  enterprise  wns  to  be 
cirried  out.  We  had  to  do  with  a  suspicious  people,  who  had  great 
means  of  intercommunication  with  themselvea  and  others.  We  hod  lo 
do  with  B  people  whom  we  liad  wronged  in  war,  and  a  people  to  whose 
bod  passions  we  had  ministered  in  the  supply  of  that  rank  drug  opium 
for  our  own  purposes.  No  doubt  tlie  dominant  feeling  we  had 
produced  was  one  of  fear.  It  was  of  great  moment  that  we  undertook 
the  work  of  evangelising  that  country  in  a  proper  way  and  with  a  due 
spprecialioa  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
LoadoD  had  painted  out  some  of  those  difGculties  ;  there  was  another 
Le  would  point  out,  and  that  was  to  concentrate  their  etfurts  and  not 
merely  waate  them  by  sending  a  few  missionaries  to  bespread  through 
that  country.  He  ttelieved  it  was  universally  true,  but  of  China  it 
was  pre-eminently  true,  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  send  there  our 
DWQ  Church,  according  to  what  we  believe  the  perfectDt'Ss  of  its 
organisation.  We  must  remember  that  the  Chinese  are  acquainted 
with  Christianity  through  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  we  must 
not,  therefore,  send  a  bad  exposition  of  our  own  conamunion  if  we 
meint  it  to  have  effect.  Concentrate,  then,  upon  one  point,  and 
>s  soon  as  possible  take  some  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  who  will  be 
the  true  missionaries  to  their  own  brethren  in  their  own  land.  In  ad- 
dJiion  to  this  concentration  of  effort  by  missionaries  and  catechisis,  let 
there  be  a  missionary  bishop  ;  for  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that  tbe 
romoiittee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go»pel  could  issue 
ibe  necessary  directions  for  using  the  opportunities,  and  for  changing, 
it  might  be,  the  very  places  where  the  efiurts  were  to  he  made  ;  fur  the 
Uying  down  of  general  principles,  the  spplicatioa  of  particular  rules, 
lad  even  the  changing  of  rules.  AU  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  neces- 
Mr;  to  the  securing  of  success.  There  must  be  a  concentration  ot 
effort  under  legalised  authority  which  should  bring  to  bear  all  the 
means  which  God  had  given  them  of  convincing  man  of  sin  and  show- 
ing him  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  deliverer  from  sin.  Then  there  was 
uioiber  very  important  consideration  which  from  the  first  might 
be  contemplated.  The  Chinese  were  a  people  that  had  a  pre-eminent 
respect  for  authority.  The  paternal  notion,  as  it  aeemed  to  him,  was 
the  one  pervading  attribute  in  the  whole  nation;  that  is,  the  notion 
of  the  aathorily  of  the  father  ranging  up  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperor.  Therefore,  when  we  sought  to  exhibit  to  them  that  which 
embodied  tbia  principle,  and  identify  it  with  Christianity,  we  should  do 
so  by  shuwing  them  tbe  missionaries  of  our  Church  acting  harmoniously 
tt^ether  under  a  constituted  head.  We  could  not  expect  the  blessing 
of  God  Almighty  to  rest  upon  us  if  we  endeavoured  to  make  improve- 
ments upon  the  machinery  of  our  Lord's  Church  when  we  came  lo 
spread  it ;  and  as  we  believe  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are 
liis  constitution,  we  at  least,  as  Churchmen,  could  not  expect  the  ful- 
ness of  his  blessing  unless  we  conformed  our  efforts  to  his  model,  and 
endeavoured  to  work  by  that  which  we  believed  to  be  his  appointment. 
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ir,  tben,  in  the  present  hush  of  the  Chinese  mini],  oonseqiwnt  upon 
this  wtir,  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  in  the  appreheosioa  or  China  of 
our  great  Btrength,  we  endeavour  to  undo  the  past  wrong  by  present 
rigbteouBneas  ;  if,  in  the  strength  of  Heaven,  we  humbly  stand  fotward 
to  this  work,  h«  foDj  accepted  the  omens  of  hope  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  had  rais^  before  their  eyes,  and  he  betiered  God 
would  allow  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  branch  of  oar  own 
reformed  faith  in  the   midst  of  a  heathen  empire. 

Archdeacon  Gbutt  moved  the  second  resolution:  "  That  the  recent 
treaty  with  Cliina,  containing  as  it  does  a  provision  for  ihe  toleration 
and  protection  of  religious  teacliera  and  their  converts,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  cftlt  npon  the  Church  of  England  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  additional  missions  in  that  vast  country.'  He 
concurred  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  opinion  that  the  warwith 
China  was  an  unjust  one.  He  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the 
feet  that  the  present  treaty  was  the  first  recognition  of  onr  Chiis- 
tianity  by  Cliina;  for  by  the  treaty  made  by  the  French  previous  to 
ours,  the  expression,  "  the  missionaries  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  vras 
held  to  mean  simply  the  mJKSionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
However,  by  the  kindness  of  the  French  ambassador  and  Commis- 
sioner Lin,  that  mistake  was  rectified,  and  the  misaionariea  of  the 
Protestant  Church  were  placed  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  very  hopeful  of  the  snccess  of  our 
missionary  efforts.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  China  was  under  the  control  of  one  man,  and  if  he  could  be 
moved,  a  great  step  would  have  been  achieved.  The  population,  too, 
of  the  whole  eighteen  provinces  into  which  the  empire  was  divided, 
were  able  to  read  one  general  language  ;  so  that  by  one  single  trans- 
lation of  Ihe  Bible,  the  boon  of  life  was  placed  within  the  reach  of 
860,000,000  of  people.  Another  liopeful  circumstance  was  to  be 
found  in  the  religious  history  of  the  country,  for  none  had  passed 
through  more  religious  revolutions  than  China.  Taking  Japan,  and 
rapidly  reviewing  the  history  of  that  country,  he  drew  the  sane  in- 
ference, that  there  was  no  objection  on  the  ]WTt  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  the  reception  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  John  Crawford,  late  Governor  of  Singapore,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  also  carried: — "That  an  appeal  be 
made  to  the  members  of  the  Church  at  large  to  contribute  to  the  fpnd 
which  has  beon  commenced  by  friends  of  the  Sonefyfw  ihe  Propaga- 
tion of  tht  Goipel,  for  the  founilation  and  support  of  a  well- organized 
mission  in  some  principal  city  of  China." 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  for  presiding  over  the  meeting,  which  was  briefly 
seconded  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  was  carried  by  aodanution. 

Ilie  Bishop  of  LondoQ  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  Itie 
meeting  separated. 
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FOREIGN   CHAPLAINCIES. 

Gu&T  effi>rt8  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years  by  the  Church  at  home  to  meet  the  ever-iDcreasing  needs 
of  B  growing  population.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  for  and 
by  the  Colonial  Churches ;  but  what  has  been  done  during  this 
time  for  the  English  congregations  and  Chaplaina  on  the  Coo- 
tiuent  t  Their  condition  is  even  worse  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago. 

The  Chnrch  of  England  has  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  her 
children  scattered  through  Europe  and  Asia,  which  is  pecnttar 
to  herself.  Romanists,  having  adopted  the  strange  theory — 
strange,  were  we  not  so  familiar  with  it— that  that  portion  of 
the  Western  Patriarchate  which  adheres  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
constitutes  the  whole  of  Christ's  Church,  find  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  themselves  in  the  fitce  of  and  in  antagonism  to  all 
other  Christians,  wherever  they  may  be  fonnd,  ignoring  their 
(xistence,  and  acting  in  their  presence  just  as  though  they  were 
Iieathens,  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  the  most  part,  considering 
the  adherents  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  M  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  the  super-  , 
stitioas  in  which  they  are  plunged,  are  as  iree  to  act  throughout 
the  major  part  of  Christendom  as  though  there  were  no  Chris- 
tians hot  themselves.  The  Chnrch  of  England  rejects  this  simple 
theory,  which  Ultramontanism  and  Ultra-Protestantism  abke 
adopt,  knowing,  to  use  Bishop  Andrewes*  words,  that  it  has 
a  sound  very  like  Donatism  about  it,'  however  convenient  it 
may  be  for  the  tactics  of  party  warfare. 

1  Hup.  sd.  Bell.  p.  m.    Oif.  Ed. 
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Consequently,  she  bas  a  tlifficalt;  in  tbe  present  state  of  Chrit- 
tendom.  What  is  to  be  her  attitude  towards  the  contineiits] 
Churches  T  Shall  she  set  up  altar  against  altar,  priest  against 
priest,  bishop  against  bishop  ?  If  not,  what  is  her  duty  tovardt 
foreign  Churches  and  communities  ?  And  still  more,  what  iito 
become  of  her  own  children  scattered  in  larger  or  smaller  bodies 
throughout  £urope,  Asia,  and  South  America?  There  are  diffi- 
culties we  say,  and  because  there  are  difBcnlties  we  hare  dooe 
nothing — we  hare  left  things  "  to  settle  themselves,"  and  accord- 
ingly they  have  settled  themselves  by  anking  into  a  state  dii- 
gniceful  to  the  English  Church,  and  lowering  even  to  oar  nationsl 
character. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  what  is  the  positiou  of  foreign  Chap- 
lains and  English  coDgregatioos  on  the  Continent,  at  present, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  to  turn  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  very  important  Besolntiona  on  this  subject, 
which  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goyxl  has  jost 
passed. 

Theoretically,  all  the  British  Chaplains  on  the  Continent  sre 
in  spiritual  thmgs  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  the 
exception  of  those  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  Theoretically,  all  such  Chapluns  are  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  look  up  to  the  Bishop  as  their  director  in 
difficulties.  Theoretically,  the  Bishop  of  London  confims  ill 
themembersof  the  different  congregations  who  are  of  fit  age  iDcl 
qualifications.  Theoretically,  he  sees  that  churches  are  ctoue- 
crated,  congregations  established,  clergy  appointed,  wbererer 
they  are  needed  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  our  conntiy' 
men  abroad,  whether  residents  or  travellers.  In  matter  offset 
he  does  none  of  these  things.  In  matter  of  iact,  ChapUins 
officiate  without  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  if  thej 
please,  and  they  do  not  have  recourse  to  him  on  the  occarreooe 
of  any  difficulty,  except  at  their  own  free  pleasure.  In  matter 
of  fact,  the  Bishop  of  London  cannot  confirm  members  of  tbe 
different  congregations  who  require  confirmation,  and  they  veiy 
frequently  remain  unconfirmed.  In  matter  of  fact,  the  iabof 
of  Ixindon  cannot  see  that  churches  are  consecrated,  congre- 
gations established,  or  clei^  appointed  where  they  are  needed 
There  is  about  as  much  practical  truth  in  this  theory  of 
Episcopal  supervision  as  there  is  in  the  claim  of  the  £hsa  of 
Tartary  to  be  Emperor  of  all  the  world.  Its  only  use  is,  thstit 
witnesses  against  ourselves  to  a  great  truth,  a  great  principle,  of 
which  we  acknowledge  the  binding  force,  while  at  the  suae 
moment  we  trample  it  beneath  our  feet. 

So  much  for  the  theory  which  the  Church  holds  with  raped 
to  foreign  Chaplains  and  congregations.    Next  let  ns  see  whst 
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portion  they  hold  ia  the  ejes  of  the  State.  The  affaira  of 
foreign  Chaplains  and  Ch&pl&inoies  are  adminutered  under  the 
Consalar  Act,  by  which  a  consul  at  any  given  place  is  empowered 
to  adranoe  a  sun)  equal  to  the  sabscriptionB  reused  on  the  spot 
for  ths  support  of  a  Chaplain  belonging  to  the  English  Church, 
or  to  the  Presbyterians.  Clause  XIII.  of  this  Act  provides 
"tliat  all  such  Chaplains  shall  be  appointed  to  officiate  as  afiire- 
•aid  by  His  Majesty,  and  shall  hold  such  their  offices  for  and 
dnring  His  Majesty's  pleasnre,  and  no  longer."  Clause  XIV. 
eoHCti  that  the  consul  shall  convene  meetings  of  the  aubscribera 
DBceayear,  and  that  all  British  subjects  who  have  subscribed 
2U.  in  one  snm,  or  3/.  annually,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting 
lit  flocfa  meetings;  and  that  all  questions  are  to  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  votes.  Clause  XV.  gives  power  to  such  general 
meetings  of  establishing  rules  for  the  management  ^  such 
CItnrches,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  consul  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  <>own. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  doea  not  perhaps  defy,  but  certainly  it  ignores  eccle- 
lisatical  piineiplea  in  every  respect.  The  nomination  of  Chaplains 
is  given  to  the  Crown,  that  is,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  All 
British  snbjects  who  choose  to  subscribe  may  have  the  contrtrf 
of  the  Church,  he  they  membera  of  the  £ngliBn  Church,  I4«sby- 
terians,  Romaniats,  Sociniuis,  or  Jews.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
and  the  substnibera  keep  the  whole  power  over  the  Chaplains  in 
their  own  hands.  The  Biahop's  authority,  and  the  aiith(»ity  of  the 
Clinrt^,  are  simply  ahclved,  disregarded,  and  unacknowledged. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  ia  that  we  have  so  long  submitted  to 
an  Act  framed  in  mch  a  apirit  as  this.  One  reason  has  been, 
the  general  dislike  of  Churchmen,  to  which  we  have  already 
^nded,  to  grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  question, 
fiut  the  chief  reason  is,  that  together  with  the  Act  a  set  of 
Hegulations  was  issued,  which,  as  long  as  they  were  adhered  to, 
neutralized  the  evils  of  the  Act.  One  of  theae  Itegulationa 
provided  th^  the  aubacribers  were  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Chaplun  in  the  spiritual  admimstrationof  theChuroh.  Another, 
that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  were  to  obey  the 
Biikop  of  London,  and  that  all  Chaplains  belonging  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
twy,  to  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Londtm  in  all  spiritual 
tDsttars,  uid  to  obey  fau  orders  thereupon. 

Here  we  see  the  danger  c£  trusting  to  well-ooaceived  Begu- 
latioiu  as  a  meana  of  oori«ctiug  the  vioea  of  an  ill-drawn  Act  of 
Parliameat  There  was  nothing  amiss  in  the  woridng  of  the 
Act,  so  long  as  it  was  accompanied  by  these  Regulations.  Bnt 
^^egolatitms  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  minister,  however  eapricioiia, 
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ignorant,  or  hostile  he  mhy  be.  And  this  the  Chardi  fooait  to 
her  cost  in  the  case  of  the  CoDsular  Act  About  ten  yesn  ftgu 
ft  clei^maa  became  unpopular  with  his  committee  of  sab- 
soribers,  who  thereupon  elected  a  new  Chaplain.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  nominated  the  clergyman  bo  elected  as  the  legJ 
Chaplain.  The  Biabop  of  London  supported  the  original  Chap- 
lain, and  refused  to  license  his  successor.  Upon  this,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  repealed  the  Regulations  which  had  been 
previously  enforced,  and  gave  notice  to  the  Bishc^  of  Loadoa 
that  his  licence  would  not  henceforth  be  required.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  reckless  and  off-hand  manner  of  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  for  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  iDorethui 
once  made  himself  notorious,  has  left  the  Baglish  coogregations 
on  the  Continent  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Bishop's  licence 
for  the  qualifications  of  their  Chaplain,  and  has  left  the  Chap- 
tains  without  any  protection  from  the  interference  of  a  mixed 
body  of  subscribers  in  things  spiritual. 

Practically  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagineamore  tboroogh 
system  of  bap-hazard  than  that  of  our  continental  Chaplains. 
Whether  there  is  a  Chaplain  cff  not  is,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of 
chance;  who  the  Chaplain  shall  be  is  a  matter  ot  chance; 
whether  he  has  any  qualifications  for  his  post  is  a  matter  of 
chance ;  whether  he  has  been  ordained  at  all,  or  has  been  de- 
prived for  misconduct,  is  in  some  instances  doubtful ;  the  latter 
point  might  be  generally  secured  in  the  case  of  appoibtioeoti 
under  the  Consular  Act,  as  in  these  days  the  Foreign  Secretary 
would  scarcely  appoint  without  a  guarantee  to  that  extent,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  cases  where  Chaplains  have  not  only  no 
stamp  of  approval  from  the  ecclesiastical,  but  not  even  fixHn  the 
secular  authority.  Many  Chaplains  officiate  on  the  nomiiuitiaa 
of  innkeepers,  many  on  no  nomination  at  alL  In  the  former 
case  the  paymaster  and  director  of  ceremonies  is  the  innkeeper, 
whether  Bomsnist  or  Protestant  j  in  the  latter  the  officiating 
minister  picks  up  what  salary  he  is  able  to  collect  by  the  offer- 
ings of  travellers  and  tourists.  But  let  as  suppose  the  cast 
of  a  Chaplain  appointed  under  the  Consular  Act.  How  is  he 
appointed,  and  what  is  his  alatui  when  appointed?  If  the 
consul  or  British  minister  be  unfavourable,  no  appointment  ii 
made ;  and  accordingly,  down  to  the  present  day,  we  have  seeo 
even  Madrid  without  any  Chaplain  or  English  Church  service. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  is  about  to  wipe  away  the 
di^race  which  in  this  respect  has  hitherto  attached  itself  to  the 
British  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
consul  or  minister  a  religious  man,  and  all  the  circumstances 
favourable.  Some  active-minded  person  determines  on  "gettin* 
up"  a  ooi^fregation.    He  goes  round  to  all  the  resident  ftmilies 
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of  the  place,  calls  on  the  visiton  who  happen  to  be  there  at  tfae 
time,  and  writes  to  those  who  have  lately  been  stnying  there. 
Among  the  residents  there  are  sure  to  be  a.  certain  number  of 
Scottish  Presbyterians — there  are  probably  cme  or  two  hard- 
headed  men,  who,  having  witnessed  the  St.  Januarius  or  La 
Salette  style  of  religion,  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  have 
come  to  think  poorly  of  any  religion  whatever;  and  perhaps 
there  is  some  mercantile  house,  established  for  a  generation  or 
two,  the  heads  of  which,  having  been  in  want  of  some  religion, 
have  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
all  of  them  are  British  subjects,  and  would  count  themselves 
insulted  if  they  were  not  invited  to  take  pul  in  any  work  of 
importance  to  British  interests.  So  they  show  their  liberality 
by  lubscribiDg ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  London  houses  that  have 
dealings  with  the  place  or  country  in  question,  a  sufficiently 
Urge  sum  is  collected  to  form  a  maintenance  for  a  Chaplain, 
when  met  with  an  equal  sum  by  the  Government  according  to 
the  provisioiia  of  the  Consular  Act.  Then  comes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  clergyman.  If  the  consul  has  any  one  to  recommend, 
liis  nomination  is  probably  at  once  accepted,  and  the  consent  of 
the  Foreign  Office  obtuned ;  if  not,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
a  called ;  no  one  happens  to  have  a  clerical  friend  or  brother 
aoiious  £w  change  of  air,  and  a  proposal  is  made  to  write  to  some 
one  in  England  about  it.  But  to  whom  ?  The  Bishop  of  London 
is  fnr  too  much  occupied  with  the  home  work  of  his  enormous 
diocese.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  receive 
<uch  applications.  Who  can  they  have  recourse  to?  In  this 
difficulty,  perhaps  a  lately-arrived  traveller  suggests  that  in  tlie 
course  of  his  tour  he  fell  in  with  a  very  agreeable  roan,  with 
whom  he  had  travelled  for  some  days,  and  last  Sunday,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  he  was  a  clergyman  ;  he  was  still  in  the 
Deijrhbonrbood,  and  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  h« 
would  write  to  him.  The  fact  of  his  being  close  at  hand  is 
mach  in  his  favour,  and  he  is  accordingly  summoned,  looked  at, 
and  approved.  The  Foreign  OfGce  gives  its  consent  to  the 
choice  of  the  subscribers,  and  the  new  Chaplaiu  is  installed.  No 
one,  probably,  thinks  of  asking  to  see  his  Letters  of  Orders,  still 
less  to  inquire  whether  he  has  any  special  reason  for  which  be 
found  it  desirable  to  leave  England.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  a 
Bishop  or  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  to  inquire  into  both  of  these 
things;  bat  the  ccmeul  and  subscribers  are  not  Bishops  and 
£iamiaers,  and  if  it  he  not  a  duty  to  make  such  inquiries,  it  is 
an  impertinence. 

The  Chaplain  having  been  appointed  in  some  way  similar 
to  this,  we  will  suppose  that  by  good  fortune  he  is  every- 
thing that  a  ch^lain  ought  to  be — what  will  be  his  position? 
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The  Bubscriben  appoint  a  committee  to  manage  the  aflbin 
of  the  Church.  The  "  Begulatio&s  "  which  accompmied  Uie 
CoQflular  Act  having  been  done  away  with,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  interfering  in  spiritual  things.  Thej  arc 
Churchwardens  ma^ified  in  power  and  multiplied  in  nomber, 
controlling  and  governing  the  clergyman  at  their  will — an  em- 
bodied "public^'  which  the  unhappy  clergyman  can  only  aatialy 
by  carefully  Rvoiding  any  display  of  zeal,  and  doing  as  neaily 
nothing  as  ia  respectable.  His  church  is  of  course  a  room  in  the 
consul's  bouse,  or  in  the  hotel,  or  the  Protestant  church,  which 
is  lent  by  the  owners  for  the  purpose,  In  any  of  these  casa  he 
is  bonnd  to  have  no  more  than  the  two  services  on  Sunday  it 
the  most.  If  the  service  appears  dull,  one  class  of  his  sdIh 
soribera,  and  therefore  a  part  of  his  income,  double  the  amooat 
of  their  subscriptions,  falls  off.  If  he  enUveiu  it  with  music, 
another  class  deserts  him.  In  abort,  be  is  the  slave  of  the  wwst 
evils  of  the  unchecked  voluntary  system.  We  have  kno«n 
a  committee  refuse  to  allow  a  clergyman  to  hold  a  second 
service  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  was  wiUiog  and  anxious  to  do 
so,  because  they  thought  it  unnecessary,  while  they  opened  the 
chureh,  which  they  kept  closed  against  bim,  to  a  notorious  dissent- 
ing minister  who  chanced  to  come  to  the  place,  and  was  at  once 
invited  by  them  to  officiate.  We  have  known  n  man  of  bed 
character,  whose  very  ordination  was  doubtful,  retained  in  hit 
position,  against  the  enei^tic  reclamations  of  a  portion  of  hU 
congregation,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  subscriben,  the 
nuDority  consisting  of  all  the  religious  members  of  the  Church, 
the  majority  comprising  within  it  three  Jews,  two  Boiubii 
Catholics,  and  several  unbelievers,  who,  as  they  had  subscribed 
largely  in  order  to  prove  their  respectability,  had  each  of  them 
a  considerable  number  of  votes.  Indeed,  if  a  Chaplain  tans 
out  immoral,  inefficient,  negligent  of  his  duties,  heretictt, 
he  has  no  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  check  him,  and  if  he  hat 
pleasant  social  qualities,  he  may  reckon  on  escaping  from  any 
inquiry,  investigation,  or  ponit^ent.  The  result  is  such  ai 
might  be  expected.  Probably  there  are  few  of  us  who^  oa 
-  inquiring  what  has  become  of  some  worthlesa  contemporary  at 
the  University,  have  not  been  told  in  anawer,  that  he  is  a  foicigi) 
Chaplain  somewhere  on  the  Continent,  We  shall  not  easily 
foi^t  the  astonisbment  with  which,  when  we  were  aome  yean 
a^  travelling  in  the  Levant,  after  having  with  great  difficalty 
discovered  the  English  Chaplain  at  an  out-of-the-way  station,  we 
contemplated  the  discovery  that  we  had  made ;  this  feeling  of 
astonishment  soon  sank  into  one  akin  to  dismay  and  shame. 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  only  contemplating  Utose  cases 
where  a  consul,  or  a  sealona  individual,  or  ui  imikeqwr,  or  a 
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acme  of  respectability,  or  a  private  speculation,  has  brought 
a  CbapUia  into  being.  There  are  maoy  places  where  none  of 
these  motiTes  have  beea  strong  enough  to  effect  such  a  result, 
powerful  as  the  last  three  are.  The  result  is  no  Chaplain,  no 
Cfaorch,  no  congregation,  no  religion  after  the  Anglican  type,  if 
loy  at  all;  for  there  is  no  watchful  eye  surveying  the  field  from 
an  eminence,  and  seeing  where  aid  is  needed.  As  an  example  of 
wbat  follows  from  thus  leaving  things  alone,  we  may  take  the 
reliant  state  of  Xeres.  For  generationa  there  have  been 
English  familiea  settled  there,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
vine  trade;  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  means  of 
grace  offered  by  the  Church  to  her  children  in  England,  and 
■hose  business  was  it  to  see  that  they  should  have  means  ol 
pace  provided  them  there  ?  Clearly  no  one's.  So  no  religious 
ministrations  were  provided,  and  the  result  is,  that  there 
DOW  exists  at  Xeres  a  colony  of  English-speaking  Koman 
Catholics — men,  women,  and  children — who  have  lapsed  into 
Eomanism  from  sheer  wiuit  of  some  religion  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  own.  In  other  cases  our  countrymen  have 
lapsed  into  infidelity,  or  are  living  in  entire  disr^ard  of  religion. 
If  *e  were  to  enumerate  the  places  where  one  of  these  three 
results  has  followed,  we  should  have  to  give  a  Hat  comprising 
a  krge  number  of  the  spots  where  Englishmen  are  settled.  If 
W8  were  to  add  to  them  those  places  where  there  is  some  pro- 
vision, but  still  very  inadequate  provision,  for  our  countrymen's 
religious  needs,  there  would  be  not  many  cities  or  towns  on  the 
Coatiaent  wbiicb  we  should  have  to  omit,  Ijo(^  at  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  with  a  retidetU,  and  of  course  scat- 
tered, British  population  of  20,000,  increased  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  by  travellers  sod  tourists  to  a  fabulous  number,  for 
whom  there  are  provided  about  thirty-five  clergymen,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  without  any  Episcopal  licence  1  Look  at  Spain,  with 
only  one  British  Chaplain  within  it  to  this  hour  ! 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  foreign  mind  cannot 
be  mfficiently  lamented.  With  the  exception  of  France,  where 
ve  We  regarded  as  Calvinists,  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  country 
in  the  world  where  Englishmen  are  considered  as  Christians. 
Certsmly  not  in  Spain ;  certainly  not  in  Italy ;  certainly  not  in 
tbe  East,  and  only  in  parts  of  Germany.  We  may  impute  this,  ■ 
to  &  great  extent,  at  least  in  Western  countries,  to  misrepre- 
KDtation ;  but  cui  we  so  shake  off  our  responsibilities  ?  Ars 
»e  guiltless  t 

What  remedy  is  there  for  the  evils  which  we  have  been 
aeacnbing?  The  Resolutions  which  we  announced  last  month  as 
^liog  been  passed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
^^9>ptl  wiU  go  some  way  towards  providing  a  remedy,  though 
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they  are  far  from  being  all  that  is  required  to  meet  the  USA- 
caltiea  of  the  case.  The  folloiring  are  the  Resolutiooa  referred 
to ;  they  were  passed  at  the  monthly  meeting,  December  17th, 
1858:— 

"  1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  more  efficient  and  systematic 
measures  should  be  taken  for  providing  Episcopal  aaperinten- 
dence  over  the  clergymen  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Englnnd  officiiting 
on  the  Continent  of  Eurt^,  and  for  administering  the  rite  irf 
Confirmation. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  clergymen  ao  offldating 
should  hold  a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  lA)ndoD,  or  from  nme 
Bishop  specially  appointed  to  exercise  such  anperintendence. 

8.  That  it  is  desirable  to  take  steps  for  raising  a  fiind  to  be 
applied,  und«  the  direction  of  the  Society,  to  the  assistance  of 
aach  English  congregations  abroad  as  may  he  trilling  to  {dan 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 
■■  4.  That  such  assistance  should  be  given  in  any  of  the  M- 
lowing  modes,  viz. — 

(1.)  By  contributions  towards  the  purchasing,  renting,  baildio;, 
or  endowing  of  churches,  or  places  of  worship  for  the  lue  of  lucb 
congregatinoa. 

(2.^  By  contributions  towards  the  stipend  of  the  mintater  thereoT. 

(3.)  By  the  Society's  undertaking  to  bold  property  in  truit  for 
such  congregations,  as  fur  as  the  same  can  be  done  consistently  nitli 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  congregntiun  is  assembled. 

5.  That  congregations  desiring  sach  assistance  be  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Society,  furnishing  such  information  w 
may  be  required. 

€.  That  returns  be  procured  of  the  numbers  of  settled  or 
occasional  residents  in  different  places  on  the  Continent,  with 
all  such  information  aa  may  assist  the  Society  in  its  object. 

7.  That  all  clergymen  recommended  or  assisted  by  the 
Society  should  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Examinen. 

8.  That  an  annual  list  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
every  midsummer  of  clergy  on  the  Continent  wbo  are  duly 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

9.  That  a  form  of  return  from  the  dergy  be  prepared,  snd 
anggested  to  the  Bishop  of  London." 

'fiie  first  three  of  these  Resolutions,  it  will  be  seen,  hiy  do»n 
principles — principles  with  which  every  member  of  liie  Chanh 
must  thoroughly  agree  and  sympatnise,  though  they  hive 
hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  and  overlooked  in  oor  reH- 
gious  dealings  with  Continental  congregationa.  The  pnndple 
of  the  first  Resolution  is  that  of  Episcopid  superintendence  or& 
clergymen  and  ccmgregations.     This  is  simply  tike  reiterstioo  of 
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whst  ererj  member  of  the  Charch  of  Englnad  maiatams  in 
theorr,  Ahougb  noliappily  the  theoir  has  never  beea  reduced  to 
practice  frith  respect  to  foreign  ChaplaiDs  and  coDgrcgations. 
t?e  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  "the  Continent  of  Europe"  is 
xloae  specified.  Surely  South  America  remiires  Episcopal  super- 
intendence even  more  than  Europe,  if  we  are  to  jutlge  from  the 
abases  which  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  British  Chap- 
IniDcies  in  tbat  country. 

The  second  Resolution  indicates  the  manner  in  which  such 
Epiicopal  superintendence  may  be  guaranteed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  at  present  "  It  is  desirable  that  all  clergymen  so  offid- 
ating  should  bold  a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  from 
wToe  Bishop  specially  appointed  to  exercise  such  superinten- 
dence." Certainly  it  is  something  that  a  clergyman  should 
hold  a  licence  from  a  Bishop ;  but  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
only  practical  use  of  his  holding  such  a  licence,  so  far  as  Epi- 
scopal superintendence  goes,  is,  that  it  serves  as  a  symbol  of  bis 
willingness  to  submit  himself  "  to  the  godly  admonitions"  and  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop;  and  if  that  authority  is  never  exercised, 
the  licence,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  little  else  than  an  idle  form. 
The  Bishop  from  whom  the  licence  is  held  must  be  able  to 
exercise  authority.  Therefore  he  must  be  "  a  Bishop  specially 
appointed  to  exercise  sucb  superintendence,"  and  not  "  the 
Bishop  of  London."  We  have  seen  what  the  Bishop  of  London's 
superintendence  has  been  hitherto;  and  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise in  future?  Rather,  is  it  not  almost  a  necessity  that  it 
shoold  become  year  by  year  more  impossible  for  the  Bishop  of 
Loodon  to  exercise  it  f  At  present,  the  Bishop  of  London  has 
charge  of  a  greater  number  of  souls  in  London  alone  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  under  the  care  of 
sit  the  Bishops  of  England.  Cranmer  and  our  Reformers  declared 
their  conviction  that  70  Bishops  were  needed  for  the  4,000,000 
who  inhabited  England  at  the  period  of  the  Beformation ;  and 
now  something  like  2,500,000  is  the  population  of  the  London 
Diocese  akme.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  addition  to  the  enormously  overgrown  diocese  which  he  has  at 
home,  can  look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  the  British 
residents  and  travellers  on  the  Continent.'  The  beat  method  by 
which  anch  superintendence  can  be  exercised  by  a  Bishop 
ipedally  appointed  for  the  purpose,  we  will  consider  presently. 

The  third  resolution  declares  or  implies  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
which  ought  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Church  of  England's 
Continental  ecclesiastical  system,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  of 
]  tnTellera  who  psa  throDsh  th«  ona  cit;  of 
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oDT  Colonisl  ecclesiastical  system.  It  is  audeDiable  that  dot  it 
the  case.  The  Society  holds  so  high  ^positioD  in  the  coofidence 
of  all  English  Churchmen,  that  no  equally  good  centre  of  action 
could  have  been  selected.  It  likewise  has  the  machinery  and 
the  experience  for  coudocting  the  necessary  boiineu  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree.  • 

We  need  not  refer  particularly  to  the  other  reaoluttoDs.  Th^ 
exhibit  marks  of  having  been  very  carefully  and  maturely  con- 
aidered,  and  will,  we  hare  no  doubt,  be  found  to  fiilfil  the 
purposes  of  their  framera.  The  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  clei^y-retums  will  be  most  useful  as  a  basis  for  further 
operations.  The  annual  publication  of  a  list  of  the  clergy  who 
are  officiating  with  Episcopal  licence  will  be  a  great  saf^nard. 
The  necessity  of  satisfying  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  effec* 
tually  preclude  unworthy  candidates,  so  far  as  the  Sodety's  in- 
flaence  extends.  And  we  know,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Society  deals  with  its  Colonial  missionaries,  that  the  aathorityof 
this  Board  of  Examiners  will  not  be  pressed  in  such  a  way  u 
to  interfere  with  Episcopal  rule  wherever  there  ia  a  Bishop  to 
exercise  government. 

Many  ways  have  been  suggested  by  which  this  Episcqnl 
Buperiatendence  may  be  effected. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Archdeacons  should  reside  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals,  forthe  purpoae  of  acting  u 
the  Bishop  of  London's  eyes,  and  giving  him  all  necessary  infoT' 
mation  with  respect  to  British  spiritual  interests  in  the  seven! 
European  kingdoms.  This  would  be  quite  ineffective.  The  Bishop 
of  London  cannot  act  on  such  information  if  It  is  transmitted  to 
him.  He  has  already  the  charge  of  as  many  souls  in  EngUnd 
as  our  Reformers  estimated  as  sufficient  employment  for  fony 
Bishops,  territorial  or  suffragan.  And  Archdeacons  would  be 
wholly  useless  for  purposes  of  confirmation,  consecration,  and 
similar  works. 

In  conaequence  of  these  objections  to  the  Archidiaconal  schema 
it  has  been  proposed  that  the  chief  Chaplain  in  each  continental 
capital  should  be  himself  a  Bishop,  charged  with  the  care  of  thiM 
clergy  and  congregations  which  exist  in  the  particnlar  country  in 
which  he  ia  residing.  This  is  objected  to  by  some  as  a  tran^ies- 
sion  of  ecclesiastical  principles.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for 
several  persons  who  hold  this  opinion,  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  is  erroneous.  We  should  not  invest  our  Bishops  in  such  case 
with  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  merely  with  the  care  of  the 
Anglican  congregations  throughout  the  country.  There  u  iio 
valid  ecclesiastical  ol^ection  to  this  arrangement,  which  does 
not  hold  equally  i^tunst  our  having  priests  and  deacons  abroad. 
It  is  founded  apon  a  theory  of  the  unil^  of  the  Choiohj  vhich 
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in  the  present  circiunat&iices  of  Christendom  is  a  theory  and  not 
{nvcticall;  tru&  But  though  there  is  no  valid  ecclesiaatical  ob- 
jection to  the  scheme,  there  mny  well  be  reasons  agsinst  it  on 
the  gronndB  of  expediency,  and  there  are  certainly  legal  diOicul- 
ties  in  the  way.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  vhen  the  English 
Church  shall  be  able  to  appoint  her  own  Bishops  for  what  places 
she  pleases,  at  what  salaries  she  pleases,  whenever,  whenever, 
however  she  pleases,  in  England,  in  the  British  dominions, 
ont  of  the  British  dominions,  withant  let  or  hindrance  of  any 
sort  from  the  State  or  any  other  power.  But  at  present  she 
has  not  this  power,  and  could  not  appoint  Bishops  for  the  Eng- 
lish congregations  in  foreign  countries  without  an  alteration 
mther  of  law  or  custom  which  seems  as  binding  as  law.  We 
will  not  therefore  discuss  the  advisability  of  this  scheme  while  it 
is  a  thing  practically  impossible.  We  think  too  that  we  can 
set  more  wisely  and  better.  We  have  but  to  go  on  with  a 
system  which  has  been  already  begun. 

Let  us  regard  the  whole  British  population  ootside  of  the  British 
isles,  according  to  the  old  theory,  as  being  in  the  qaasi-diocese  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  From  this  qnasi-diocese  we  have  cut  off 
one  great  gronp  of  congregations,  and  placed  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  This  has  been  a  great  step 
for  good.  Had  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  been  as  capable 
of  carrying  ont  the  practical  part  of  his  work  as  he  is  of  seeing 
and  laying  down  what  ought  to  be  done,  we  should  have  seen 
greater  results  from  the  establishment  of  that  Bishopric  than  we 
have  yet  seen.  But  we  shall  see  them  still,  under  his  successor 
if  not  under  himself — results  affecting  both  the  British  residents 
of  the  Levant,  and  the  foreign  Churches  with  which  the  Bishop, 
living  at  Malta,  is  especially  brought  into  cootact.  By  the  eata- 
blislunent  <^  the  Bi^opric  of  Gibraltar,  Italy,  together  with  the 
seaboazd  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  have  been  separated  from  the  quasi-diocese 
of  London.  Let  ns  proceed  in  the  same  course.  Let  us  again 
take  another  part  of  English  territory  and  establish  there  a 
Bishop  who  shall  relieve  the  Bishop  of  London  of  another 
portion  of  his  quasi-diocese.  The  Channel  Isles  seem  to  be 
situated  most  suitably  for  the  residence  of  a  Bishop,  who 
should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  and  congregations 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  ruling  the 
Channel  I^ands  themselves.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Heller's  might 
be  able  to  superintend  the  British  population  of  Paris,  where 
spiritual  affairs  have  fallen  into  such  an  unhappy  state  of 
confusion.  He  might  establish  clergy  in  the  great  towns  of 
France  where  at  present  there  are  none,  and  where  conse- 
qnently  the  English  arc  losing  the  English  Church's  religion. 
He  might  know  where  lines  of  railway  were  being  consbucted 
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hj  English  workmen  and  engineers,  at  present  leH  witfaont  any 
olei^man  to  look  after  them,  and  send  them  a  miMionuy 
Chaplain  to  move  from  place  to  place  with  them.  But  haw  is  i 
Bishop  of  London  to  be  expected  to  know  and  do  these  thingsT  At 
the  next  avoidance,  then,  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  when  we  truit 
to  see  that  diocese  subdivided  into  two  or  three  sees,  let  Uie 
Channel  Isles  be  erected  into  a  Bishopric  with  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The  advantage  to 
the  Channel  Isles  would  be  not  small,  to  residents  in  Frsuc^ 
whether  permanent  or  occasional,  enormous. 

The  congregations  in  South  America  might  be  placed  with 
advantage  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Ouiana. 

There  will  still  remain  Germany  and  the  Nortb  without  any 
special  provision  for  Episcopal  superintendence.  Bnt  we  mi? 
perhaps  be  contented  with  one  or  two  steps  at  a  time.  We  are  not 
prepared  at  present  to  say  wiiere  the  site  of  the  Bishopric  sfaoold 
be  which  would  comprise  the  Anglican  congregations  of  thew 
conntries  within  its  limits.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  wcuM 
not  be  the  same  difficulties  in  scoding  a  quasi-miaaionary  Bishop 
to  North  Germany  aa  elsewhere,  because  the  Froteetant  Go- 
vernments of  Prussia  and  Hanover  would  probably  rather  welcome 
one  to  their  capital  than  otherwise.  But  we  leave  this  poiat 
for  the  present,  only  adding  that  we  know  that  among  the  more 
earnest  and  active  of  the  Chaplains  in  Germaoy,  there  is  a  greit 
longing  at  present  for  spedal,  or  at  least  very  much  greater  Epi- 
scopal supervision.' 

But  we  must  not  enter  further  on  this  tempting  theme,  not 
on  that  of  the  blessed  effects  which  a  raised  religious  tone  in 
our  Chaplains  and  their  flocks  might  have  on  fore^  Churche* 
and  communities.  We  must  recollect  that  what  we  have  it 
present  before  us  is  especially  the  string  of  Resolutions  paued 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  con- 
clude by  at  once  expressing  our  thankfulness  that  the  Society 
has  taken  up  the  cause,  and  reminding  our  readers  that  tlie 
Society's  efforts  will  be  powerless,  unless  attention  is  paid  to 
that  part  of  the  third  resolution  which  declares  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  fund  should  be  raised,  to  be  applied,  under  ^ 
direction  of  the  Society,  in  the  manner  therein  specified. 

'  Wo  hive  pravionBly  spoken  of  the  ill-report  borne  by  miny  EnglSili  ClafW"' 
«browL  We  cvinut  but  glsdly  t«ltily  that  there  are  many  likevin  who  in  ibo 
u  bononr  to  their  Church.  To  show  that  this  ii  the  caie,  we  need  ob\j  nkt  la 
the  Cbaplaini  at  Frankfort,  at  Baden,  at  Caiagne,  at  Dresden,  at  WiEabidai, 
In  Oermany  (the  Srst  three  of  whom  are  all  aniioua  to  boild  a  Chnrcit  fbr  thai 
congregation )— to  the  clei^n'  *t  ^"i»  and  Bonen,  in  France;  at  BtnMcl^  " 
Belgiam— to  Hr.  Fut(«ck,  ia  Bmiil— to  Mr.  D'Orsey,  at  Madeira— to  Mr.  Hill,l» 
American  clergyman  and  English  Chaplain,  at  Atheoi — to  Hr.  OnrlJs,  tbe  en^ln' 
minionary  clergyman  sent  to  Comlantint^le  by  tbe  Society /or  At  Prtf«9^^ 
■y  tic  Ootpd—ia  whom  many  more  might  be  added. 
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CHINESE  TREATIES. 
Thb  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  Oceavwnal  Paper,  lately 


"  We  give  below  a  portion  of  the  seTeral  treaties  with  China,  bo  far 
IS  ibej  relate  tu  Cbriatianity,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  first 
Prolestuit  service  in  Japan.  For  the  first  paper  we  are  indebted  to 
tlie  Ber.  Mr.  Nuldon,  of  the  China  Mission  : — 


TBEITIEB  WITH  CHINA,  BO  FAR  AS  THET  ItZLATB  TO 

Traadatian  of  Art.  13  of  Freneh,  Tretai/. 
The  Christian  religion  having  for)  its  essential  object  to  lead  men 
lo  virtue,  the  members  of  all  Christian  bodies  (eommamiont)  shall  enjoj 
(uU  eecurity  for  thuir  persons,  tlieir  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  worship,  and  entire  protection  shall  be  given  to  mis- 
uonaries  who  peacefully  enter  the  country,  furniithed  witli  passports 
inch  as  are  described  in  Art.  8.  No  obstacles  shall !»  interposed  by 
the  Cliinese  authorities  to  the  recognised  rigiit  of  any  person  in  China 
to  embrace  Christianity  if  he  pleases,  and  to  obey  its  requirements 
without  being  subject  on  that  account  to  any  penalty.  Whatever  has 
been  heretofore  written,  proctaiined,  or  published  in  China,  by  order 
of  Gavemment,  agaiust  the  Christian  faith,  is  wholly  abrogated  and 
Dallified  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Art.  8  ofJiuuiatt  Treaty. — Trandaiton, 
The  Chinese  Government,  recognising  the  tmth  th^  the  doctrinea 
of  Christianity  promote  the  establishment  of  good  order  and  peace 
UKMig  mankind,  promise  not  to  persecute  its  subjects  who  may  wish 
to  follow  the  requirements  of  this  faith,  but  they  shall  enjoy  the  sama 
protection  which  is  granted  to  those  who  profess  otlicr  forms  of  religion 
tcderaled  in  the  empire.  The  Chinese  Government,  believing  that 
Christian  missionaries  are  good  men  who  seek  no  material  advatitages 
for  themselves,  hereby  permits  them  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of 
Cbrisiiaoity  among  its  subjects,  and  allows  them  to  pass  everywhere 
ia  the  country.  A  fixed  number  of  missionariea  passing  through  the 
cities  or  open  ports,  shall  be  rurnished  with  passports,  signed  by  the 
Bussian  authorities. 

Art.  8  ofEngluk  Treaty. 
The  Chriatiaa  religion,  as  professed  by  Protestants  or  Roman  Catho- 
lics, inculcates  the  practice  or  virtue^  and  teaclies  man  to  du  as  be 
wonld  be  done  by.  Pcnons  teaching,  or  professing  it,  therefore,  shall 
sNke  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  aor  shall 
Uf  such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  calling,  and  not  Dfi*eoding  against 
the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with. 

AH.  29  of  American  Treaty. 
TTie  [winciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  hy  the  Pro- 
t«tut  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches^  are  recognised  as  teaching  men 
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to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  a«  they  would  have  others  do  to  then. 
Hereafier  those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doctrinei  shd 
Dot  be  harassed  or  penecuted  on  account  of  their  faith.  Any  p«Kn, 
whether  citizen  of  the  United  StAtes  or  ChineM  convert,  who,  accord- 
ing to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practises  the  priodpUs  of 
ChTistianity,  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested. 

First  Fbotebtakt  Skbvice  in  Japan. —Sunday,  August  111,  «u 
on  interesting  one  at  Simoda.  At  ten  o'clock  a.m.  all  the  boats  of  (be 
Towhatan  and  of  the  MiuUaippi  were  set^n  pulling  to  the  landing  atu 
the  consul's  residence,  one  mile  from  Simoda  proper,  filled  with  offiten 
and  men,  among  whom  were  Commodore  Tatnall,  Captain  Nicbolimi, 
and  the  Ber.  Mr.  Wood,  chaplain  of  the  PowAatan.  This  parly,  num- 
bering four  hundred,  proceeded  to  the  consul's  residence  for  the  parpose 
of  attending  divine  worship  of  Almighty  God  on  Japanese  loiL  It 
was  an  interesting  time  to  us  all,  and  the  very  idea  of  being  able  la 
worship  the  Most  High  ia  this  land  of  heathenisni  and  idobby,  wii 
extremely  gratifying. 

Th«  City  of  Jeddo. 

The  city  of  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is  said  to  be,  without  exc«p- 
tion,  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  It  contains  1,500,000  dwelli[^ 
and  the  un|^:^leled  number  of  5,000,000  inhabitants." 
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Our  renders  may  probably  know  from  some  other  source  that  t 
distorbance  has  taken  place  in  Ceylon,  and  that  cbai^es  of  duplicitj', 
mpprtuio  \en,  be  be,  have  been  brought  against  the  excellent  BiiJiop 
of  Colombo.  We  should  not  help  to  perpetuate  the  recollectioa  of 
such  scandalous  proceedings  if  we  were  not  afraid  that  one-rided 
accounts  may  be  in  circulation.  The  GcOTernor,  Sir  H.  O.  Ward,  hsi 
most  completely  exculpated  the  Bishop  from  the  charges  whidi  wen 
brought  against  him.  He  came  forward  in  the  Legislative  Comdl  on 
November  3d,  18£8,  and  defended  Bishop  Chapman  in  a  most  (nnl 
and  generous  manner.  We  wish  that  we  conld  give  our  naden 
tlie  opportunity  of  perusing  his  speech,  bnt  it  would  occupy  msay  p*^ 
of  our  very  limited  space.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  extiactisg 
the  following  passage  from  the  OverUmd  Cq/lon  Titnet,  of  November 
16th,  1868:— 

"The  ordinary  coarse  of  Ceylon  legislation  has  met  with  an  unfor- 
Innate  dislurbance  arising  out  of  certain  correspondence  between  iIm 
Bishop  of  Colombo  and  the  School  Commission.  .  .  .  The  Bisbc^ 
asked  for  grants-in-aid  for  all  schools,  in  conformity  with  an  atAt' 
Stood  resolution  of  the  Council  last  year.  His  lord^ip  added,  thtt  the 
School  Commission  was  not,  from  its  composition,  qoalified  to  any 
oat,  and  did  not  carry  out,  the  intentions  of  its  original  promoter. 
The  Commission  replied  by  placing  on  tbe  council-table  a  part  oftlii' 
correspondence,  in  which,  whilst  they  disproved  nothing  of  what  ttie 
Bishop  had   advanced,  they  charged   him  with  makii^  sUl«nMiU 
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calcoltted  to  nialeMl  the  Grovemor,  and  whieb  had  bo  misled  his 
ExceUency,  coached  altogether  in  most  ofifeneiTe  etyle  and  Isngusge. 

One  ofour  contemporaries,  the  fM«n-i>«f,  notorioas  for  bitter  hostility 
to  eTeiything  respectable,  especially  if  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
EnfEland,  rentured  to  assert  that  the  School  Commission,  in  Its  original 
draft  of  a  reply,  had  charged  the  Bishop  with  a  suppression  of  the 
troth,  which  chaise  was  (Hnitted  at  the  Bp::cial  request  of  the  Governor, 
coupling  this  statement  with  no  small  amount  of  what,  by  a  depraved 
mind,  is  no  doubt  mistaken  for  independence  and  courage. 

A  charge  so  Berions  as  this  oonid  not  rest  thus.  Accordingly,  when 
it  was  known  that  several  of  the  unofilcial  members  of  Council  were 
prepared  to  defend  the  Bishop  from  thede  scandals  in  open  Council, 
lii«  Governor  stepped  forward  at  the  sitting  of  the  3d  instant,  and  in 
a  speech,  of  which  a  full  report  will  be  found  elsewhere,  not  only 
(MiDpletely  exonerated  the  Bishop  and  rebuked  the  School  Commission 
for  its  indeeorotu,  unjnstifiable  language,  but  administered  snch  a 
(tstigation  to  the  editor  of  the  Ohiervtr  as  would  have  shamed  and 
silenced  any  but  one  so  hardened  in  his  disreputable  course." 

The  same  paper  informs  us,  that  a  memoriol  from  the  people  of 
C^lon  has  been  addressed  to  her  Msjesty  the  Queen,  praying  her 
Hsjesty  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  reappoint  Sir  H.  Ward  as  their 
OoTemor,  after  his  usual  term  of  Bcrvice  is  expired.  The  memorial 
ii  signed  by  8,921  persons,  including  almost  every  European  resident, 
Bid  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  influential  natives,— Burghers, 
Cinghakse,  Tamils,  and  Moormen. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  GRAHAMSTOWN.— MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
BISHOP. 
We  think  that  we  ought  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
docaments: — 

"  MKUOBIAL 

To  Qu  Eight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bithop  of  OrahamtUwn. 

We,  the  nndersigned  Presbyters  of  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown, 
vithia  this  Colony,  present  our  humble  and  dutiful  acknowledgmenla 
(D  your  Lordship,  thanking  you  for  the  readiness  expressed  by  yoor 
Lifdihip  to  take  counsel  with  the  members  of  the  Church,  both  lay 
tadderical,  relative  to  the  difficulties  which  beaet  the  position  of  our 
Qurch  in  this  land, — difficulties  which  we  share  in  common  with  the 
other  Colonial  Dioceses  of  the  Empire.  We  advert  with  pleasure  to 
the  fandsmental  principles  set  forth  by  yoor  Lonlship,  in  a  paper 
tddresied  to  the  m^nbera  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of 
Grabamstown  (bearing  date  January  15,  1858),  inviting  '  full  dis- 
vuema  and  consideration  of  the  sniiiject  of  those  principles  which 
(iperience  proves  to  be  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  Church  in 
1  Coluiial  Diocese.' 

We  assent  heartily  to  the  preamble  of  a  paper,  set  forth  nnder  the 
liUe  of  a  '  Church  donatitution,'  which  declarea, '  Whereas  the  Church 
of  Bogland  in  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  governed  on  principles  similar 
lo  thorn  which  in  the  mother  country  are  secured  by  law,*  8(c. 
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Wo  acquiesce  fully  in  what  yont  Lordship  then  renuodi  u  of; 
vii.  '  All  true  Churchmen  will  feel  thftt  the  prisciplea  of  oar  Church 
are  a  precious  and  aacred  charge  committed  to  us^  an  iaheritaoee 
which  we  here  are  bound  to  preserve  aa  a  blessing  for  our  children's 
children,  as  the;  hit¥e  proved  to  our  bretliren  in  England.'  We  bear 
with  tliaukfulness  your  Lordship  declaring,  '  We  cannot,  indeed,  uuke 
Church  laws  for  ourselves ;  but  we  can  assert  and  maintain  Hie  prio- 
^ples  of  our  National  Church.  We  cun  consider  amongst  oandrM 
what  modificution  of  tlie  laws  would  be  necesaarj  nader  the  ictnal 
circumstances  of  colonial  life — we  can  in  our  united  action  follow  the 
same  direction  as  the  English  law  indicates — we  may,  at  all  events, 
prevent  ourselves  from  drifting  silently  and  unconacioiuly  into  an 
opposite  direction,  and  allowing  practices  to  grow  up  amongst  as  at 
variance  with  the  real  spirit  of  our  Church  BjBlem,' 

It  is  on  the  above  grounds,  my  Lord,  that  we  venture  now  with  all 
respect  to  address  your  Lordship,  under  an  apprehension  that  we  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  doing  that  which  your  Lordship,  in  the  liat- 
quotud  words,  plainly  warns  us  against. 

In  aiding  to  build  up  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  ihe  great  principles  of  the  paro- 
chial system  as  estabUshed  in  England.  The  two  Bishops  who  have 
preceded  your  Lordship  in  the  government  of  the  Dioceae  were  jea- 
lously solicitous  on  this  point,  and  it  is  our  wish  still  to  walk  in  the 
same  paths  of  Church  order  in  which  they  directed  our  steps.  We  are 
fenrful,  from  the  changes  which  have  already  tatcea  place  sinee  the 
date  of  your  Lordship's  Episcopate,  lest  we  should  be  unconsdondy 
sliding  into  something  more  like  a  proprietary  chapel  system,  than  the 
broad  parochial  basis  of  the  English  National  Church. 

1.  The  introduction  of  pew-rents  (however  necessary  it  may  have 
appeared  hers  or  there  as  a  temporary  expedient]  we  deprecate  ex- 
ceedingly, as  an  extended  system  upon  which  the  future  Church 
of  South  Africa  is  to  lean  for  its  support.  It  has  ever  been  the 
iniilienable  right  of  Englishmen  to  have  a  seat  in  th^r  pariah  church, 
^we  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exclude  none  of  onr  fellow -etJonists, 
(w  their  descendants,  at  a  future  day  from  the  exercise  of  this  right,— 
a  right  of  so  many  centuries'  duration  in  the  mother  country.  We 
have  some  of  us  heard  from  the  lips,  and  seen  in  the  writing  of  joor 
Lordship's  predeceswrs,  their  strong  conviotiooa  upon  this  point;  and 
three,  at  least,  of  the  churches  into  which  pew-renia,  or  something 
equivolent,  have  been  lately  introduced,  we  are  assured  were  fbnndeil 
and  aided  with  Diocesan  funds,  on  the  expretn  underalanding  that  do 
snch  payments  should  ever  be  made  or  demanded — a  fact  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  your  Lordship  could  not  have  been  aware  of  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  pecuniary 
diffloultiea  that  beset  the  position  of  the  Church  in  this  land,  and  wc 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  aid  your  Lordship,  by  the  promotion  of  offer- 
ings and  subscriptions,  in  the  way  you  may  judge  meet  expedient ; 
but  we  humbly  and  respectfully  submit,  tliat  the  exaction  of  pew-renta 
is  laying  up  a  store  of  worse  than  pecuniary  difficulties  for  t  folan 
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dijr.  Wo  fear  it  has  a  tendency,  besides  producing  diBsenttoos,  to 
pNTeot  llie  healthy  expansion  of  the  Church,  to  limit  the  number  of 
ihoae  who  would  vote  in  chooaing  church-oflicers  and  repreaeDtativea 
of  the  Laity,  and  eventually  to  iqueeze  out  of  her  pule  large  numbers 
wbo  would  otherwise  become  attached  members,  and  aid  our  opera-  . 
liana  at  once  by  their  alms  and  by  their  prayers.  And  we  respect- 
fullj  entreat  your  Lordship  not  to  give  your  further  concnrrence  to 
this  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  English  National  Church, 
lod  the  principles  laid  duwn  for  our  guidance  by  the  former  Bishops 
or  this  Diocese. 

2.  We  are  earnestly  desirous  that  the  Hymnology  of  our  Church 
should  be  extended  and  improved  ;  and  this  we  hope  may  be  done  by 
the  joint  consultation  of  its  several  mi;mbers  who  are  interested  in 
forwnrding  this  very  deiiirable  accompaniment  of  Divine  worship. 
But  as  we  have  abstained  liilherto,  in  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  our  former  Diocesan,  from  introducing  Hymn-books  unauthorised 
b;  toy  public  and  joint  authority,  so  we  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  your  Lordship  will  consult  with  the  assembled  Clergy  and  repre- 
sentativea  of  the  Laity,  before  incurring  the  risk  of  such  discrepancy 
of  practice  as  will  infallibly  grow  up  if  the  use  of  the  present  Hymn- 
book  recommended  by  your  Lordship  is  extended  to  some  congrega- 
tions without  others  having  sn  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
opon  its  fitness  for  general  adoption. 

3.  We  beg  further  respectfully  to  express  our  hope  that  tho 
Kobrical  observances  demanded  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  onr 
Churcb,  especially  those  connected  with  the  Offertory,  will  not,  with 
joor Lordship's  concurrence,  be  any  longer  violated  in  the  parishes  in 
whidi  an  alleralion  has  taken  place  since  your  Lordship's  arrival 
amongst  us;  nnd  that  the  Ministers  of  newly-formed  congregatiuns 
nill  be  directed,  as  they  have  been  in  past  years,  to  adhere  as  closely 
aj  possible  to  the  literal  directions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  msking  this  request,  we  ftel  the  greater  assurance  of  meeting 
with  your  kind  consideration,  from  the  fact  of  each  of  your  Lordship's 
predecessors  having  deemed  these  observances  essential  to  the  fatnre 
well-being  of  the  Church  in  this  land  ;  though  in  the  mother-country 
i  6f stem  of  church  taxation  not  applicable  to  ourselves  may  possibly 
buie  rendered  these  usages  less  needful  there. 
(Signed) 

N.  J.  UntniUAV,  Archdescon  of  Qnhamatawii. 

Jobh  HiuvTHml,  Chaplun  of  QnhunEtawii. 

pRKniBlQK  Bankib,  Prinotpal  of  St.  Andrew's  College,  GrahamitomL 

O.  THOwreoH,  Cimt«  of  QraJutmitowiL 

E.  Pain,  InoumbeDt  of  Someraet. 

Taoa.  Hbnchhaii,  Inonmbent  of  St.  John's,  Fort  Beaufort. 

W.  A.  Stsabler,  hicumbent  of  St.  Junei,  Qraaff'Reinet 

W.  H.  FowLl,  Colonial  Chaplain,  St.  Marj'a,  Port  EUsabeth. 

W.  H.  L.  JoHDSOH,  Inaumbent  of  Alice. 

W.  Umahwii,  Incnmbent  of  Winterberg. 

Y.  F.  St.  Lbosh,  Head  Muter  of  Qnimmar  School,  Port  Eliiabeth. 

W.  litswn.Lm,  IneamliBDt  of  Uitenbagfl. 

A.  J.  na^OBAaT,  looumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Cndock. 
Oct,  2, 1868." 

KO.  CIL,  F 
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"  KEPLT, 

To  the  VmerabU  Archdeacon  Merriman,  and  other  Prabj/ten  of  lie 
Diocete  of  Orahanutoun,  within  the  Coionj/. 
Kj  RxTXREim  Bbethren, 

Tonr  Memorial  hna  received  from  me  that  conBideration  whtck 
is  due  to  an  expreseion  of  opinion  from  nny  portion  eitber  of  tbe 
Clergy  or  Lait;  in  mj  Diocese.  To  tou  I  feel  myself  bound  also  to 
explain  fully  my  views  on  the  seTeral  points  to  which  your  Uemoml 
refers;  in  order  that  neither  ibe  principles  on  which  I  act,  nor  the 
facts  to  which  70U  allude,  may  be  miiiunderstood  by  7011. 

I  am  thankful  to  find  that  the  principles  of  Church  govemncnl, 
which  I  have  laid  before  you  frOm  time  to  time,  meet  with  yonr  con- 
currence. To  these  I  certainly  shall  adhere;  and  altbODgh,  in  >ppij- 
ing  them,  I  cannot  expect  tliat  no  difference  of  opinion  will  sriK, 
I  trust  that  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  will  produce,  in  the  end, 
practical  unity  ttmongst  all  who  truly  seek  the  furtherance  of  Cbriit'i 
kingdom. 

In  my  endeavour  to  follow  the  guidance  of  our  national  Church, 
rather  than  my  own  private  judgment,  there  are  two  principles  which 
I  have  regarded  of  importance — 

First,  that  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Engliati  Church,  I  bftve  no  right  to 
impose  here  restrictions  beyond  those  imposed  by  law  and  usage  in 
the  Church  at  Lome. 

Secondly,  that  within  these  limits  it  is  very  desirable  that  tbe 
powers  of  self-government  should  be  exercised  by  each  parish  off 
congregation.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  attempt  to  centralrn:  oat 
Diocesan  action  will  succeed,  until,  by  the  use  of  this  liberty  in  the 
peveral  parishes,  the  Laity  practically  learn  the  value  of  idf- 
government. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  am  led  by  these  principles — which,  in 
nv  judgment,  are  coincident  with  tliose  which  yon  quote— «re  the 
oil  owing : — 

1.  As  regards  pew-rents.  I  agree  with  you  that  they  are  open  to 
many  objections,  as  is  every  metliod  for  supporting  the  Clergy  from 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  I  shsll  be  thankful  if  the 
united  action  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  some  general  system  for  tbe 
support  of  the  Ministry  shall  enable  us  altogether  to  dispense  with 
them.  I  shall  gladly  join  with  you  in  any  well-devised  measure  for 
abolishing  them  in  some  of  yoor  own  ohurobes,  in  which  an  ample 
provision  for  the  Ministry  is  mode  by  the  Government.  In  each 
cases,  your  objections  to  the  system  fully  apply. 

But  when  no  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  tbe  Clergyniaii,  and 
especially  where  the  church  is  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  vr  no 
church,  is  as  yet  built,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  dictate 
to  the  Laity  the  method  in  which  they  shall  secure  a  salary  for  their 
Clergyman,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  effieioney  (tf  his 
ministrations,  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Where  the  Offertory  baa  proved  insufficient  for  this  poipos^  aad 
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tbe  puishioners  wish  to  rate  themBelves  for  the  sopport  of  the 
Uinistij  by  a  small  nnnual  payment  on  each  Bitting  required  by  them 
in  the  chorch, — it  being  onderstood  that  euuli  payment  confers  no 
property  in  the  seats,  nor  right  after  Di«ino  service  has  commenced 
to  those  who  do  not  attend,  and  that  Bailable  and  sufficient  room  is 
left  for  Mrangers  and  the  pow,  or  that  payment  of  the  rate  is  remitted 
It  the  diserelion  of  the  cb  arch  wardens, — I  do  not  ooosideT  that  there 
■re  practical  evils  likely  to  arise  from  such  an  arrangranent,  such  as 
would  justify  me  in  opposing  it.  I  regard  it  as  an  expedient  neces- 
wry  for  a  time,  but  have  no  wish  that,  however  modified,  it  should 
mome  '  an  extended  system  on  which  tbe  Church  hvee  sfaonld  lean  • 
for  tupport.' 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  tbe  Church  of  England  does  not 
oppose  pew-rents  under  such  circumstances.  Id  diBtrict  churchei% 
■nd  in  new  parishes,  where  there  is  no  endowment  or  inBufflcieot, — to 
which  our  case  is  parallel, — they  are  expressly  allowed,  with  the 
miction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dioeese,  and  under  conditions  not  so 
well  calcalated,  in  my  judgment,  to  obviate  practical  abuses  of  the 
tjvtera  in  thiX  country  as  these  are  on  which  I  have  insisted.  In  the 
old  parish  churches,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  assign  tbe 
■eats,  and  'families  should  be  seated  together i'  and  although  every 
parishioner  there  has  a  right  to  a  seat  withoat  paying  for  it,  yet  the 
dwelling-houses  on  which  this  right  is  founded  are  subject  to  church- 
rates.  But  tbe  right  of  every  Knglishman  to  have  the  ministry  of 
God's  Word  free  of  expense  to  himself  can  only  arise  from  provisioa 
lor  that  Dtiniatry  having  been  made  by  others. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  I  should  consider  it  tbe  special  provinoa 
of  ■  Diocesan  Synod  in  the  Colonial  Church  to  devise  and  agree  apon 
such  regulations  with  regard  to  all  local  contributions  as  may  best 
guard  against  evils  such  as  yon  eppreheud ;  and  I  shall  feel  myself 
bound  to  exercise  the  power  which  may  belong  to  tbe  Bishop  in  thia 
question  in  accordance  with  their  mstured  judgment.  I  trust  that,  by 
the  general  consent  both  of  the  Glet^y  and  Laity,  some  system  for  a 
voluntary  rate  may  be  adopted,  open  to  none  of  the  objections  which 
suggest  themselves  sgainst  pew-rents  in  any  form.  Our  Church 
recognises  the  principle  of  suoh  a  rate  in  the  Rubric,  which  requires 
Ihit  every  porishioner  shall  reckon  yearly  with  the  Curate,  or  his 
deputies,  and  pay  '  all  eoclesiastical  duties  accustomably  due.'  That 
inch  fixed  dues  were  combined,  tinder  tbe  Mosaical  Iaw,  with  purely 
*olaotary  c^eringe,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  its  wise 
■dsptation  to  human  nature.  Hot  was  the  '  tribute,'  paid  alike  by 
every  Israelite  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  or  the  sacrificea  in  which 
rich  and  pocff  were  distinguished,  less  truly  given  to  God  and  bia 
Church  than  tbe  free-will  oblations. 

I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  aiding  the  Diocesan  Fund  by  contri- 
t>ntions  frota  your  ehnrcbee,  so  as  to  make  pew-rents  unnecessary. 
You  are  well  aware  that  it  is  my  wish  that  this  fund  should  be  admi- 
niitered  by  the  Board  elected  by  tbe  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese, 
>nd  on  snch  principles  as  tbey  may  judge  expedient.  A  central  fund, 
72 
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lo  aid  local  ettoris,  on  conditioni  delermined  by  ft  DioMMn  S/nod, 
Blight  remove  many  diffinullieB ;  but  it  remuna  to  be  proved  whether 
)>ncb  a  fund  would  succeed.  The  experience  of  most  of  the  Coloniil 
Dioceaes  eeema  rather  to  iudicate  that  most  reliance  it  to  be  placed  oa 
contributions  for  local  and  apecial  objects. 

Tbe  value  of  such  a  Board,  among  other  tfaingn,  to  record  eoo- 
dilioos  attached  to  any  contributions,  and  to  ioaert  tliem,  where 
necessary,  in  a  deed  of  trust,  is  evident  from  what  you  stale  as  to  tlw 
eonditiOD  .under  which  many  of  the  churches  tn  thia  Diocese  vtere 
boilt.  Good  faith  must,  of  course,  be  kept  with  the  donors  bj  thoae 
who  received  their  contribotione  on  an  uodergtandiDg  then  expitased  i 
but  unless  such  condiliuns  are  recorded  at  the  time,  mtsunderstandiDgi 
are  sure  to  arise  afterwards.  However,  the  arrangements  allowed  by 
me  in  the  three  churches  where  they  were  desired,  are  lempcffary 
expedients  :  in  one,  until  tlie  church  is  cleared  from  debt,  and  conse- 
crated I  in  all,  until  some  better  system  for  supporting  their  Clerg;- 
meJi  is  provided.  In  one  of  your  own  churches,  I  understand,  built 
under  the  same  conditions,  pew-rents  were  iulroduced  before  107 
Episcopate,  as  an  expedient  for  a  time,  until  the  church  should  be 
free  from  debt. 

2,  With  referenoe  to  the  use  of  a  Hymn-book  in  the  churches  in 
this  DioOQse,  yon  appear  to  be  under  some  misapprehenaion.  Shortly 
after  my  arrival,  I  was  requested  by  three  of  the  Clergy  (the  preunt 
Chancellor,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Green,  and  the  lute  Rev.  J.  Willson)  to  aid 
them  in  obtaining  a  suitable  Hymn-booh  for  their  congregations.  In 
one  of  the  churches,  a  selection  compiled  by  one  of  yourselves  (the 
Bev.  J.  Heavyside),  but  now  out  of  print,  had  been  nsed;  in  the 
Btbers,  the  Psalms  only.  I  therefore  obtained  for  them,  and  fw  taj 
other  Clergyman  who  might  wish  to  use  it,  a  supply  of  the  Bev.  C. 
Kemble's  Hymn-book, — the  best  I  had  seen.  No  further  sanction  or 
anthoritj  is  given  to  the  selection  beyond  this ;  I  have  no  intention 
of  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  liberty  in  thid  respect  allowed  to 
Clergymen  of  the  English  Church.  To  the  office  ol  the  Bishop  it 
belongs  to  interfere  if  any  Hymn-book  inconsistent  with  aonad  doc- 
trine is  used  ;  not  otherwise,  in  my  judgment.  Until  a  Hymn-book 
for  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  compiled,  which  her  mernbm 
shall  generally  accept,  I  much  question  whether  partial  attempts  to 
obtain  uniformity  would  be  beneficial  to  the  religious  life  of  the  body. 
A  Diocesan  Synod  could  only  promote  uniformity,  within  its  owe 
limited  sphere^  by  the  moral  power  of  a  result  in  which  different 
minds  would  And  a  bond  of  union.  But  sometimes  the  results  of 
united  action,  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  offending  any,  satisfy  noae; 
meanwhile,  I  certainly  cannot  discourage  any  Clei^yman  from  re- 
medying this  serious  evil,  the  want  of  a  Hymn-book,  by  the  beat 
meana  in  his  power.  One  of  yourselves  has  latdy  done  this,  by 
introducing  a  Hymn-book  from  another  Diocese.  I  cannot  suppou 
tiiat  you  would  have  me  refuse  to  other  Clergymen  a  liber^  you  bm 
yourselves.  Uniformity,  indeed,  ia  u  good  thing,  but  not  the  moit 
ezoellent  of  all;  and,  in  my  opinion,  premature  attempts  to  allaio  it, 
lead  to  division  rather  than  to  real  upion. 
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3.  Ab  regards  the  use  of  the  weektj  OSertorj,  I  have  tAea  oeca- 
lioD  to  state  to  mj  Clergj'  that  I  coneiiier  it  deeirable  in  thia  oountry, 
wherever  it  does  nol  cauie  offence  to  the  congregstioD.  Thai  the  Lay 
membera  of  our  Church  will,  id  course  of  lime,  offer  no  objection  to 
its  universal  adoption,  I  consider  probable.  But  I  cnnnot  cranply  with 
your  wish  that  I  sbould  insif^t  on  ft  conformity  to  the  Bubric,  beyond 
that  wliich  ia  enforced  in  England.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  judginent 
of  each  of  my  Clergy  to  decide  whether  the  weekly  use  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Communion  Service  is  expedient  in  the  present  condition 
of  his  congregation.  In  newly- formed  congregations,  more  care  to 
■void  unnecessary  offence  mwy  be  required  than  in  others.  I  ft-el 
strongly  with  the  late  Archbishop  Howley  on  this  qnei^tion,  'that 
these  )iointB  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the  maintenance  of  that 
mntua!  confidence  (between  a  Clergyman  and  liiB  people)  which,  next 
to  support  from  above,  forms  the  main  strength  of  the  Chureh.* 
With  my  Right  Bererend  Brethren,  indeed,  in  Australasia,  who.  In 
their  Provincial  Meeting  in  1S50,  recorded  iheir  opinion  'that  no 
Clergyman  can  justly  bo  suspect^  of  holding  opinions  at  variance 
with  the  sound  teaching  of  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  his  com- 
plying with  the  Rubric  whidi  directs  the  use  of  the  Offertory  Service," 
I  entirely  concur;  but  tbat  it  is  'essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  in  this  land '  to  observe  this  Bubric,  1  am  not  prepared 
to  admit. 

In  conclnsion  I  would  remark,  that  of  the  three  pointa  to  wbie& 
yonr  Memorial  refers,  the  two  latter  appear  to  me  to  involve  ques- 
tions belonging  to  a  Bishop's  spiritual  superintendence  of  his  Clergy, 
and  widely  differing  from  those  of  the  temporal  afhirs  and  general 
discipline  of  the  Church.  This  distinction  you  will  find  carefully 
made  in  those  principles  of  a  '  Church  Constitution '  to  which  you 
refer.  That  the  Clergy  should  be  protected  fi-Mn  all  personal  injus- 
tice to  tfaemselves  by  a  suitable  tribunal,  is  clearly  in  accordance  with 
onr  Ecolesiastical  Law  ;  bnt  that  nny  Diocesan  body  should  direct  the 
Bishop's  judgment  in  the  exeroise  of  the  spiritual  functions  of  his 
office,  and  in  the  instmction  which  he  gives  to  his  Clergy  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  spiritual  duties,  does  not  appear  to  me  consistent  with 
(hal  Kpiscopacy  wbich  the  Church  of  England  recognises. 

I  remain,  my  Keverend  Brethren,  yours  very  faithfully, 

H.  Grauambtowm. 
KibopdKKinie.  Oot.  IS ,  ISfiS.' 


NEWS   FROM  WEST  AFRICA. 

W*  have  received  the  following  letter,  dated  December  11th,  1858, 
from  a  friend  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  We  think  it  will  interest  our 
readers. 

"  Since  my  last  communication  to  you,  very  important  events  have 
taken  piece  in  the  eastern  districts  of  this  protected  territory. 
I  think  I  informed  you  of  the  resistance  shown  to  our  Government 
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by  the  powerful  chiefB  of  Krobo,  uid  of  the  strongfadd  they  occnpied 
oa  ■  rock  almoat  inaceeuible — iu  fact,  impr^nable  ts  Gibr^tar. 
Our  Bmall  namber  of  troopi  marched  down  there,  supported  t^  ■  few 
tbouunda  of  natives,  to  make  an  attack.  But,  having  greatly  noda- 
rated  the  enemy's  force,  and  the  atrength  of  his  remarkable  poiitioii 
(where  a  few  hundreds  could  repel  aa  many  thousanda),  the  Gnl 
attempt  failed,  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  of  the  regular  lolditn 
and  about  120  of  the  auxiliaries  ;  while,  probably,  300  of  the  Krobos 
were  kilted  or  disabled.  It  was,  of  course,  necesiwiy  to  make  much 
more  efiiictive  preparations  for  a  second  blow.  After  several  weeki, 
this  was  accomplished,  with  the  co-operation  of  about  15,000  Akima, 
Aqnapims,  Aquamboes,  &c.  ;  all  of  whom  willingly  gave  their 
services  in  the  cause,  believing  the  Government  to  be  in  the  rigbt 
and  the  rebela  ia  the  wrong.  After  many  delu«ve  parleys,  a  final 
limit  was  fixed,  for  the  enemy  to  surrender  or  to  receive  what  would 
most  certainly  have  been  a  tremendous  onslaught.  Every  imaginable 
device  was  tried  to  elude  the  alternative^  to  gain  time  tod  make 
fresh  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  refractory  chiefs  on  the  rock. 
The  only  condition  granted  on  our  side  was  their  personal  safely,  if 
they  gave  themselves  up  quietly  in  order  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  die  Acting  Governor  (Major  Bird)  in  council.  Tlie  stated  time  had 
nearly  elapsed  when  the  Krobos,  seeing  the  formidable  army  around 
tbem,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  further  hostility,  wisely  ackiiDW> 
ledgad  '  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valour,'  and  so  laid  down 
their  arms.  Thus  were  these  rebellions  tribes  completely  snbdned. 
The  chiefs  have  undergone  their  trial,  ending  in  a  penalty  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  pounds,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  with 
which  sentence,  their  wealth  b^g  large,  they  considered  themselves 
'well  let  ofi*.'  They  were  also  deprived  of  their  position  as  chiefs, 
and  are  detained  as  prisoners  until  the  fine  is  diseharged.  The 
Krobos  acted  treasonably  in  resisting  the  British  authority,  to  which 
they  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  vindicate,  so  as  to  make  a  lasting  impresaioD  on  the  whole  ooontty. 
The  general  feeling  has  now  been  strongly  developed  in  fftvour  of  the 
protecting  power  ;  and  having  ended  thus  favourably,  we  cannot 
but  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  such  an  encouraging  daiH»' 
stration.  Our  Acting  Governor  displayed  exemplary  patience  and 
forbearance  ;  and  by  the  strict  observance  of  goodfaiih  in  his  tranw- 
tions  with  friends  and  foes,  he  has  gained  an  excellent  repotatioa 
amongst  all  cbsseB  of  the  500,000  inhabitanta  of  our  eastern  district. 
If  he  has  not  fought  sanguinary  battles,  he  has  achieved  triumph* 
more  enduring  and  beneficial ;  and,  tempering  justice  with  mercy,  ba 
has  crushed  a  formidable  insurrection  with  little  bloodshed,  and  hat  n 
put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  war  as  to  justify  our  hopes  and  prtjera 
that  this  event  may,  under  Divine  Providence,  open  a  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  in  these  heathen  localities,  hitherto  'full  i( 
darkness  and  cruel  habitations  ;'  and  that  here,  as  well  aa  elsewben, 
'where  Britain's  power  is  felt,  mankind  will  feel  her  blessings  too-' 
The  country  itself  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  abounding  in  pafan-tKt* 
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md  the  unial  tropical  productioni.  But  intelligent  persona  tre 
uede<^  able  and  willing  to  ahow  the  natives  the  right  methods  of 
tarniog  their  natural  advantages  to  propter  account,  and,  above  all,  to 
show  them,  in  blameless  integrity  and  moral  conduct,  the  real  beneflia 
of  Christian  civilisation.  Practical  example,  united  with  great 
kindness,  b  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  theoretical  teaching — 
both  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  the  still  more  important 
Geld,  ilut  of  the  heart.  It  will,  perliaps,  surprise  you  when  I  mention, 
tbat  DO  sooner  was  the  fine  imposed  on  Ologo  Paloo,  Odonker  Assu, 
ind  the  rest,  than  one  of  our  leading  merchants  immediulelj'  con- 
tracted with  the  Guvernment  to  diiicbarge  it,  taking  the  bond  of  those 
ptrties  convicted  to  give  him  the  value  in  paim,  oil ;  tliua  securing,  as 
be  believes,  a  very  considerable  profit  on  its  arrival  in  the  English 
marbeL 

I  must  not  close  without  telling  you  not  only  that  we  look  forward 
to  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  our  Bishop  on  the  coast  early  in  next 
jetr  [D.V.),  but  that,  probably,  he  will  be  with  us  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  cliurch  in  this  town.  After  an 
blervul  of  six  years,  an  effort  is  now  being  mode  to  carry  out  the 
bleotioD  of  original  subscribers  to  that  object.  About  iOOl,  was 
railed  for  it  in  18o2  ;  but,  owing  to  various  causes,  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  matter  until  the  present  favourable  opportunity.  The 
cslcnlsted  expense  will  be  about  1,2002.  to  1,5002. ;  so  that  we  have 
a  long  '  lee-way '  to  make  up  in  point  of  funds.  Our  large  room  in 
the  Castle  has  sufficed  hitherto  for  Church  and  School  purposes,  but 
{besides  higher  considerationa)  we  might  be  deprived  of  thia  accom- 
modation at  any  time  by  official  requirements. 

The  sigDal  gun  of  the  mail  steamer  has  just  fired,  and  I  must  close. 


STNODICAL  ACTION  IN  SYDNEY. 

A   LBCTUBE   BT   THE   REV.  K.  ALLWOOD. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  at  Sydney,  on  Monday,  October 
£o,  18f@,  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Sl  James'  Parochial  Asao- 
lutioD.  It  occupies  a  large  portion  of  our  space,  but  we  hope  not 
uDpro&tably.  Sir  Wm.  Denison,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  was  in 
tbe  Chair.     Mr.  AUwood  said— 

"  Hy  Christian  Friends  and  dear  Parishioners, — Having  been  re- 
quested to  make  you  acquainted  with  my  views  on  synodiral  action,  I 
btre  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  comply  witli  your  request ;  and  I  now 
propose  to  offer  you  such  information  on  thia  subject,  which  is  so 
geuenlly  occupying  the  thoughts  of  the  members  of  our  communion, 
u  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  for  myself  from  a  careful  considera- 
ticm  of  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  existing 
■yitems  of  sjnodical  action  which  are  developing  in  the  present  day. 

I  ipproaeh  this  suligect  with  considerable  embarrassment,  because  I 
■D  conscious  that  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  are  not  in 
■ccorduce  with  those  generally  held  by  friends  for  whose  opinions  I 
entertain  very  great  deference. 
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Tliis  con^clousneM  has  made  me  pause  before  giving  czpramoB  to 
my  conTictioDg ;  but  the  more  I  read  and  reflect  upon  the  qneation,  tke 
more  coDvinced  I  am  of  the  soundness  of  mj  conclusioDs,  andboweter 
embarrassing  it  maj  be,  I  feel  ttiat  it  would  be  a  want  of  raithfufam 
to  JOQ,  and  an  act  of  moral  cowardice  on  mj  part,  lo  afarii^  fron 
avowing  them,  with  the  strong  persuasion  that  I  entertaiD  of  tbor 
truth  and  importance. 

I  have  always  loolctd  forward  to  the  discussions  and  differences  of 
opinion  which  would  necessarily  attend  the  consideration  of  thii 
question  with  feelings  of  anything  but  satisfaction. 

I  am,  constitution  ally,  one  of  the  quieta  ne  movere  school — that  is,  I 
would  rather  bear  a  little  ill,  the  extent  of  which  1  can  foresee,  than  bj 
agitating  for  a  change,  run  the  bnzard  of  having  to  bear  something  fir 
heavier.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  should  be  shrink- 
ing from  my  duty  if  I  were  to  remain  silent ;  and  altfaoogb  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  attend  the  inauguration  of  our  Synod  cannot  fail  to 
be  very  great,  I  look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  their  being  oTerroow 
by  Christian  forbearance  and  moderation,  by  inviting  that  free  expiw- 
sion  of  opinion  from  othen  which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and,  abors 
■".  by  giving  to  those  who  differ  from  us  credit  for  being  actuated  by 
as  much  honesty  of  purpose  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  as  ourselves. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  called  upon  to  initiate  proceeding 
upon  wbicli,  humanly  speaking,  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  this 
colony  must  greatly  depend,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  m 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  who  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  ihi) 
very  responsible  work,  to  look  very  carefully  to  the  soundness  snd 
security  of  our  foundation, — to  examine  and  to  decide  for  oorselres— 
to  lake  nothing  upon  trust,  nor  to  give  our  sanction  to  any  scheme  or 
proposition,  merely  becanae  others  have  done  so,  or  because  long  nnge 
may  have  thrown  around  it  a  certain  amount  of  venerableness,  hot  to 
prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  only  that  which  Is  good. 

On  the  subject  before  us,  I  think,  very  little  can  be  gathered  fraoi 
the  practice  of  our  Fatherland.  The  slate  of  the  Church  in  Engtsod 
differs  so  materially  from  the  branch  of  it  in  this  colony,  that  I  am  »t 
■  loss  to  see  how  a  precedent  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  it.  3*< 
Church  in  England  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Sute.  It  is  ia- 
terwoven  with  every  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  lis  privil^f* 
and  rights  and  customs  faave  been  gradually  developed  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  by  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  ban 
no  bearing  upon,  and  cannot  apply  to  us  in  this  colony. 

We  are  a  branch  or  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England.  AU  that 
ia  Divine  in  her  we  claim  and  enjoy  as  our  heritage.  Her  tcriptsn! 
Liturgy  and  spiritual  worship  as  set  forth  in  our  Book  of  Coinmoa 
Prayer  j  her  orders  of  bishopa,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  observed  froffl 
the  Apostles'  time, — these  are  our  bonds  of  anion  with  her,  ud 
I  most  earnestly  pray  that  the  hour  may  never  arrive  wbu  sdj 
unholy  parricidal  hand  shall  be  lifted  up  amoDgat  us  to  diisolrc 
or  disturb  this  union. 
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Bat  hII  tliBt  is  haman  in  Iter — all  (huie  privileges  and  powers  which 
parliuneniB  and  kings  have  granted  her  within  the  realm  of  Englaod, 
—a!)  that  iiiedi»Tal  custom  and  long  usage  have  permitted  her,  and 
which  are  day  hy  day  undergoing  most  important  changes,— upon 
ibese  we  have  full  liberty  to  entertain  and  expreu  tlie  opinion  how 
far  they  are,  or  are  not,  compatible  with  our  social  condtiion  in  tliis 
land. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  our  wisdom  to  look  upon  the  difficulties  with 
Thich  our  parent  Church  is  beset  as  a  beacon  of  warning  to  ourselves, 
and  from  the  experience  of  the  dansers  to  which  she  is  exposed,  lo 
■void  the  rocks  upon  which  site  hue  fallen. 

Under  the  open  attacks  of  her  enemies  from  without,  and  from 
■  certajti  amount  of  dissatisfaction  from  within  (arising,  I  believe, 
from  that  defect  in  her  constitution  which  effectually  prevents  free 
and  untrammelled  action  on  her  part),  we  see  her  at  the  present  day 
earnestly,  but  almost  hopelessly,  struggling  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
changing  scenes  and  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  there  are  amongst  her 
most  devout  and  thoughtful  members,  numbers  who  would  r^oioe  to 
possess  that  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  State  fetters  which  we  enjoy 
—the  liberty  which  I  contend  we  have  lo  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
all  those  measures  which  may  appear  to  us  the  best  adapted  to  extend 
tlie  limits  and  promote  the  edifii'ation  of  our  Church,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  or  permission  of  any  earthly  authority  whatsoever. 

The  Chorch  is  to  be  considered  under  two  aspects  : — In  her  Divine, 
and  in  her  social  position. 

In  the  former,  in  her  doctrines  and  ministry,  she  is  Apostolioal  and 
ncchaogeable  ;  in  the  latter,  she  is  designed  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  she  dwells. 

With  the  former,  it  would  be  rebellion  against  tlie  Great  Head 
to  interfere.  In  r^ard  to  the  latter,  I  feel  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
morally  bound,  as  a  dutiful  son,  to  give  my  liest  efforts  to  do  all  that  in 
me  lies  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  the  great  end  for  which  she  was 
amaisBioned. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  not  one  of  presumption  and  self-conceit,  but 
nther  of  self-distrnst  and  of  deep  anxiety  to  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilitj  that  I  feel  laid  upon  me,  that  I  approach  tljis  subject,  and  ask 
yoar  attention  to  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer  upon  Synods 
in  general,  and  upon  the  proposed  Diocesan  Synod  in  particular. 

[We  omit,  for  want  of  space,  a  very  important  part  of  the  Address, 
is  which  Mr.  Alword  shews  that  in  the  early  Church  "  nothing  of 
moment  was  resolved  upon  or  sanctioned,  without  the  advice  and 
eoncarrence  of  the  general  body  ofbdinert."] 

It  is  not  within  my  province  lo  trace  out  to  you  how  gradunlly  thia 
primitive  order  ceased — how,  step  by  8t«p,  as  the  relations  lietween 
ibe  Churches  became  more  complicated,  and  differences  on  questions 
of  doctrine  and  Church  communion  arose,  the  clerical  prevailed  over 
the  Uy  element — how  the  clergy,  who  had  dispossessed  the  laity,  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  hrshopji,  and  the  bishops  of  the  West  under 
tbatofthe  Pope. 
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At  the  Reformation,  the  cupidity  of  princes,  tbe  thirst  for  pi 
on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  the  want  of  information  and  ignorance  oi 
ecclesiastical  matters  o£  the  laity,  niAde  them  powerless  and  indi^tent, 
and  the  lawyers  transferred  u  a  Divine  right  to  the  Crown  the 
supremacy  over  the  Church,  which  bad  been  usurped  by  theBisbops 
of  Rome. 

In  our  own  Fatherland,  (he  laity  have  lost  their  rights,  and  tbe 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  Church  is  spoken  of,  by  nine-tentluof 
the  people,  the  bishop  and  clergy  are  supposed  to  be  meant;  and 
together  with  tbe  loss  of  their  rights,  as  a  general  rule  they  hive 
looked  upon  tbemseives  as  relieved  of  all  respODJubiLlty,  and  only  here 
and  there  are  to  be  found  faithful  taen,- fully  alive  to  a  sense  of  their 
duties  Bs  responsible  members  of  the  hoasehold  of  faith. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  the  Church  of  England  has  her  Synods — 
faer  bifibops  and  clergy  meet  in  CouvocatitKi,  and  the  lay  element  is 
represented  by  the  House  of  Commons;  but,  whatever  amouut  oi 
truth  there  may  hare  been  once  in  this  observation,  the  absurdity  of 
putting  it  forward  in  the  present  day  needs  scarcely  to  be  abown, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  men  msny  of  whom  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  when  no  buhop  can  call 
together  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  to  take  oounsel  together 
for  their  mutual  guidance  and  edification,  without  subjecting  himself 
to  tbe  legal  penalties  consequent  upon  an  infringement  of  tbe  rayal 
supremacy. 

Now,  with  tbe  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  facts,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  What  will  be  the  prudent  and  wise  course  for  us  to  take  in 
this  Diocese,  when  called  together  to  consider  the  constitatioa  and 
provide  for  tbe  mora  efficient  working  of  our  Church  ?  &baU  w^ 
vitb  our  eyes  open,  give  up  our  freedom,  and  voluntarily  salgeet  oor- 
aelves  to  a  yoke  which  our  fathers  at  home  find  so  galling  so  calcu- 
lated to  restrain  and  oheck  the  onward  progress  of  the  Church  ?  Shall 
we,  without  any  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  tbe  Church  of  Englaod, 
hamper  ourselves  by  her  disabilities— disabilities  from  which  the 
members  of  all  other  communions  are  disenthralled  ?  Or  shall  we, 
without  weakening  in  any  degree  those  ties  which  unite  us  to  ber^ 
the  ties,  I  mean,  of  doctrine  and  common  worship — use  tbe  liber^ 
which  we  possess,  to  frame  such  laws  and  regulations  as  shall  be  Dsst 
Buitsble  to  our  own  wants,  and  the  beat  adaped  to  onr  social  eonditioD ; 
such  as,  while  tbey  shall  restore  to  tbe  laity  their  prt^r  rights  shsU 
at  the  same  time  invest  them  with  their  proper  responribiliiies;  whkb 
shall  make  them  feel  that  tbey  are  the  Church,  and,  being  Ms  m 
deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  accountable  for  its  good  order  sod 
government ;  and  that  tbeir  clergy  are  the  ministers  to  ibem  of  God's 
Holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  not  exercising  lordship  over  tbtm,  bU 
taking  the  oversight  in  a  fatherly  and  loving  spirit,  as  tboae  who  wilcb 
for  their  souls — taking  counsel  with  them  on  all  subjects  of  malDsl 
concern,  and  committing  to  them  the  charge  of  all  matters  of  temponl 
interests  in  the  free  and  conSdiog  spirit  of  the  Apostles  ?  '  Look  ja 
oat  from  among  j/ow  men  of  honest  report,  whom  we  my  appoint  oter 
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Iliji  bnainesi ;  bat  we  will  gire  ourselves  continuall/  to  prater  and 
tie  loinutrj  of  the  Word.' 

I  will  now  offer  n  f«w  remarks  on  the  bill  wbich  bu  been  propoeed 
for  civiog  l^islative  autborily  to  our  Dioceg&n  Synod. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  upon  the  Bishop's  return  from 
Melbourne,  the  Clergy  were  t^led  together,  to  consider  whether  it 
waj  or  was  not  expedient  to  initiate  Sjnodical  proceedings  by  legis- 
lative enactment. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was  entertained  and  expressed  upon  this 
point,  but  eventually  all  present  concurred  in  a  resolution  that  it  was 
desirabte  that  a  very  short  enabling  bill  should  be  passed,  a  bill  of  one 
01  two  clauses,  empowering  the  Clinrch  to  transact  its  own  business. 
Soch  a  bill  might  have  been  drawn  up  in  half  an  hour  by  two  or 
three  of  the  Clergy  present ;  but  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  it 
fhoulJ  be  delegated  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Sir  William  Burton, 
j^ectlemen  who,  from  their  long  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  colony,  and  from  the  zeal  they  had  uniformly  shown  In 
pnuDotiog  its  best  interests,  were  regarded  by  all  present  as  well 
qualified  for  the  work. 

At  the  expiration  of  nine  or  ten  months,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
iidention,  styled  the  Bishop's  Bill,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  Clei^y, 
dnwa  Dp,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  by  a  gentleman  of  high  legal 
ilttiDments,  but  who  had  not  long  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  conse- 
qnemly  could  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  slate  and  feelings  of 
die  inenibers  of  the  Church. 

The  result  is,  that  we  have  now  before  as  a  bill  consisliDg,  not  of 
(to  or  three,  but  of  twenty-three  sections — not  limited,  as  was  agreed 
DpoD  bj  the  Clergy,  to  a  few  enabling  clauses,  but  deciding  upon 
teud  questions  of  discipline  and  government,  upon  which  there  are 
KTJoiu  differences  of  opinion,  and  which  called  forth,  in  1852,  the 
ifpomtion  of  the  largest  meeting  of  the  Laity  of  the  Church  ever 
uwmbled  in  this  colony. 

I  object  very  strongly  to  this  bilU 

lit.  Because  it  is  a  departure  from  the  simple  form  of  bill  to  which 
ibe  Clergy  unanimously  assented  in  Sydney  last  year. 

2iid.  Because  it  enters  into  and  legislates  upon  questions  on  which 
tbe  members  of  the  Chnrch  are  not  of  one  mind,  and  which  will 
f^nire  long  and  serious  consideration  before  they  can  be  satisGictorily 
airanged. 

3rd,  Because  questions  such  as  those  entertained  in  this  bill,  affect- 
iog  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  are  such  as  onght 
aot  to  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  by  gentlemen  who  are  not 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  is  the  case  with  many  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Many  of  the  intelligent  and  earnest  members  of  our  Church  are  of 
opiDion,  that  we  ought  to  hold  our  Synodical  meetings  irrespectively 
altogether  of  the  Legislature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  neighbouring 
Koceses  of  Adelaide  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  there  is  very  great 
Weight  in  the  objection  to  the  interference  of  the  Legisktnre ;  but. 
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on  the  ivhole,  I  think  it  expedient  to  iDitinte  our  proceedings  by  a 
simple  bill,  as  s  kind  of  starting  point.  I  think  this  expedient, 
although  not  necessary.  And  if  we  concur  in  this,  alt  iLat  we  sbill 
require  is  a  short  enabling  Act,  such  as  the  one  introduced  in  Canada 
such  as  the  one  to  which  the  Clergy  assented  last  vear. 

In  regard  to  the  principal  questions  which  will  be  brought  before 
us  when  assembled  in  Synod,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  acting 
towards  you  with  the  candour  which  jou  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
me  ifl  did  not  state  to  you  my  opinion  clearly  and  uoreeerredly. 

1.  The  right  of  a  Bishop  to  preside  in  the  Synod  of  hia  Diocese  ii 
a  fandameniat  law  of  the  ChurciL  The  presidency  attaches  to  toi 
office.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  a  proper  Diocesan  Conveatkia 
without  the  Bishop  at  ita  head. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  veto.  I  am  of  opinion  thtt 
if  in  any  instance  the  Bbhop  shali  see  reason  to  differ  from  a  rewrin- 
tion  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  he  shall  be 
at  liberty  either  to  express  the  reasons  of  bis  dissent  at  the  time,  ctIo 
put  them  on  record,  and  to  require  that  the  question  eholl  be  re-coD- 
fiidered  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod,  when  a  majontjii 
two>thirds  of  both  orders  shall  be  necessary  for  its  adoption. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion,  further,  that  a  standing  Committee,  with  gimiltr 

Ernera  and  duties  as  those  in  the  several  Dioceses  of  tlie  Amerieui 
piscopal  Church,  should  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  consist  of  an  eqnii 
number  of  clerical  and  lay  members.  The  standing  Commiltee  lo  be 
a  Council  of  Advice  to  the  Bishop,  being  obliged  to  give  advice  wim 
reqaested  by  him,  and  being  empowered  to  advise  him  when  its 
members  think  it  expedient ;  and  daring  a  vacancy  in  the  Episcopate, 
or  the  absence  of  tbe  Bishop  from  his  Diocese,  to  supply  his  plaof,  ai 
far  08  possible. 

•  4.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  order  lo  avoid  centraliKaiion,  the  seversl 
parishes  of  the  Dioceae  should  be  legally  incorporated — i.e.  Xnatixt 
should  be  appointed  by  the  parishioners,  who  should  be  a  body  t^ 
pwate,  for  the  purpose  of  tuking  core  of  the  temporalities  of  tbur 
several  parishes. 

5.  With  regard  to  clerical  offenders.  On  the  equitable  prindple 
that  every  man  should  be  tried  by  bis  peers,  I  am  of  opinion  lliat 
eleven  presbyters  should  be  elected  by  ballot  at  every  annua!  meeting 
of  the  Synod,  as  8  court  of  triers,  and  that  the  accused  should  hare  llw 
liberty  to  select  five;  who  shall  constitute  the  court. 

6.  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Clergy  and  Ltuty  should  mvA,  vA 
debate,  and  rote  together  as  one  body ;  but  that  it  should  ba  com- 
petent to  anyone  lo  require  that  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  etivn, 
when  no  resolution  shall  be  considered  as  carried  which  has  wX  * 
dear  miyority  of  both  orders. 

7.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  Committee,  on  education  generally,  vA 
on  education  in  the  Church  ofEngland  schools  particularly,  sbooldh 
immediately  elected  by  ballot,  to  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  cleHol 
and  1^  members. 

-    8.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  lo  benefice^  I  am  of  opinion 
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ihHl,  to  all  poriehea  vhose  Minister  receives  a  Government  stipend, 
the  Bishop  should  present ;  but  where  the  parishioners  msinlain  their 
Minister,  thej  should  have  the  right  ol'  presentatian,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Bishop's  rejection  upon  sufflctent  caase  being  shown 
bj  him. 

9.  I  sm  also  of  opinion  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  as^a 
<jrthe  Church,  the  BiBbop  appointed  to  preside  over  t,  diocese  should 
be  choMB  bj  the  clergj  and  laity  of  the  diocese  over  whom  he  is  to 
pregide. 

Closelj  connected  with  this  question  a  very  important  legal  decision 
WIS  given  last  year  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  on  which  I  tliink  it  right 
Id  offer  a  few  remarks,  as  the  case  has  already  excited  much  attention, 
and  railed  forth  several  letters  in  the  public  papers. 

It  ippears  that  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  benefice,  by  the  promotion 
of  rhe  incnrnbent  to  a  bishopric  in  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  Crown  by  the  law  of  the  land  has  tlie  right  of  presentation  to  the 
TociDt  benefice. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harper,  the  incumbent  of  Stratfield  Mortimer,  was 
promoted,  in  the  year  1S56,  to  the  bisht^ric  of  Christ  Church  in  Neir 
Z«dsnd.  Upon  this  the  question  was  raised,  whether  it  belonged  to 
llie  Crown  to  present  to  the  benefice  so  voided,  or  to  the  Frovost  and 
Fellows  of  Eton  College,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  living. 

Tbs  case  was  ai^ued  before  the  Lord  Chief  Jastice,  and  Judges 
Coleridge,  Erie,  and  Crompton.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  Lord 
Clii«r  Justice  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  remarks ; — 

"That  the  Attorney  General  mnst  show  that  a  colonial  bishop 
amt  within  the  aame  cab^goiy  as  an  English  bishop ;  that  it  was 
d'fiicult  to  know  what  a  colonial  bishop  was ;  that  be  had  not  the 
orilinnry  statas  of  a  >iishop  of  the  English  Church.'  And  ugion  Sir 
Frederic  Tbesiger  (the  present  Lord  Chsncelior)  affirming  that, 
altlioQgh  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  a  bishop,  it  could 
Dot  give  him  jurisdiction  without  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
meat,  the  Chief  Juslioe  observes,  '  That  be  might  have  the  title  of 
Bishop,  but  could  do  nothing  m  inviiot — in  those  unwilling  to  submit 
to  hira ;  that  not  the  smallest  effect  could  be  given  to  his  degradation 
of  R  di-rgyman  in  disentitling  him  from  holding  a  benefice  ;  that,  like 
ihe  Scottish  bishops,  his  authority  would  be  merely  voluntary  to  those 
■lio  chofe  to  submit  to  it  {  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction ;  that  he  might 
gite  his  advice  to  thoee  who  chose  to  submit  to  him,  but  that  those 
fcbo  were  unwiUing  could  not  be  bound.' 

And  on  delivering  judgment,  which,  he  observed,  the  judges  had 
considered  very  deliberately,  from  the  great  importance  and  novelty 
or  the  qutvtion,  he  declares, '  That  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Zetluid,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  English  and  Irish  bishops, 
except  that  he  was  a  Protestant  bishop,  canonically  consecrated,  and 
lidding  the  fnith  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was.  That  the  declaration  showed  no  title  in  the  Crown,  and 
ilui  the  right  to  present  to  the  living  was  the  same  aa  if  the  vacancy 
W  iriseo  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent' 
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Now  it  has  b«en  dedtretl  bj  the  highest  legal  Bnlborities,  both  n 
this  Colony  onA  in  Englanil,  that  her  Majes^s  patent  inresttog  the 
bishop  with  j  urisdiction  and  authority  to  appoint  officials,  is  not  worA 
the  parchment  upon  which  it  is  written.  Whether  this  be  the  cMe  or 
not,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  sa  opinion  j  but,  in  commoa  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Churcli  in  this  colony,  we  have  a  direct  interest 
■□  inquiring  and  asBertaining  whether  our  Bishop's  patent  b  reallj 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  document  legally  empowering  him  wid 
certain  privileges  of  jurisdiction  and  patronage ;  or  whether  it  is,  whM 
it  hsB  been  pronounced  by  eminent  jarists  to  be,  «  mere  string  of 
words,  conveying  no  lawful  powers,  and  therefore  without  foroe  or 
obligation.  The  question  has  been  mooted  and  canvassed  in  ths 
public  papers  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  shut  it  out  from  oar  eoosidera- 
tion.  It  must  be  entertained  and  settled.  I  would  gladly  have 
omitted  all  menrioa  of  it,  but  it  is  right  that  the  members  of  the 
Cbureh  should  know  the  true  position  and  lawful  powers  rf  their 
chief  pastor,  in  order  that  they  may  consider  and  counsel  how  aay 
deficiency,  if  necessary,  may  be  supplied. 

I  feel  relieved  from  some  degree  of  embarrsssment  in  allading  to 
this  subject,  from  believing  that  the  status  of  our  present  Diooesan  is 
not  affected  by  it,  inasmuch  sa  the  clergy  hsve  recognised  his  autho- 
rity as  their  Bishop,  and  the  laity  having  concurred  in  ir,  he  is  as  fully 
and  rightly  invested  with  the  Episcopal  authority  as  if  he  had  beca 
regularly  elected  by  the  clergy  snd  laity  of  the  dioceaa  Bui  tite 
question  is  not  of  his  being  our  lawful  Bi^op,  but  of  the  jurisdietioa 
and  other  powers  which  he  exercises  in  virtue  of  the  letters  patent 
These  are  the  chief  questions  which  I  think  it  will  be  neeessary  to 
consider,  when  we  meet  together  in  Synod  ;  and  the  ophiion  which  I 
have  expressed  upon  them  is  founded  upon  a  principle,  of  the  Irntb 
and  importaace  of  which  T  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced,  vie 
that  the  T^ity  of  the  Church  are,  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  as  deeply 
interested  in,  and  made  rcsponsihle  for,  the  due  order  and  regnlatke 
of  the  Church,  as  the  Clergy,  the  ministers  of  the  Word  and  sacraments 

This  I  bold  to  be  their  right,  and  every  attempt  at  legislation  wbiek 
seeks,  either  openly  or  covertly,  to  withhold  this  right  from  them  is 
all  its  fulness,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Such  would  be  the  eooMqueace 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  before  us,  which  under  the  guise  ofgiri^ 
•  veto  to  the  bishop,  places  two-thirds  of  the  administrative  power  of 
the  Church  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  I  have  ever  been  taught  that 
the  Church  consisted  of  two  orders,  vis.  Clergy  and  Laity,  and  thai  it 
tiie  former  there  were  three  degrees,  vis.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacou; 
and  I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  asloni^ment  that  I  have  seen  il 
put  forth  that  there  was  a  third  order,  vis.  the  order  of  Bidx^  sa 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

The  putting  forth  of  such  a  claim  is,  I  think,  very  EU-advisad;  and 
how  any  one,  with  any  acquaintance  with  early  Church  hiotwy,  eoold 
do  so^  would  have  greatly  surprised  me  if  I  had  not  read  that  on  tbs 
same  occasion  the  bistorisn  Moalieim  was  quoted  as  an  advocate  of 
Episcopacy,  and  an  authority,  in  some  degree,  for  the  Bidiop's  vMOk 
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Moslwim  is  nbout  tho  lut  witnua  I  Bboald  have  expeeted  to  have 
ketrd  cited  in  farour  of  Episcopal  daims,  and  I  will  let  bim  speak 
for  hiuaelf,  and  jou  will  be  able  to  judge  what  opinion  ho  entertained 
of  three  orders  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  Kpisct^al  veto.  In  hia 
Commentaries  oii  the  Ecckaiutical  History  of  the  flrat  three  Centuries, 
the  for^-flrst  chapter  is  entitled,  '  Origin  of  Bishops,'  and  be  thus 
writes: — 'While  the  Christian  Churches  were  but  small,  two,  three, 
or  faar  presbyters  were  found  amplj  Huffident  to  labour  for  the  welfare, 
■nd  regulate  the  concerns  of  each ;  .  .  .  but  as  the  congregations 
becune  every  day  larger  and  larger,  a  proportionate  gradnal  iDcrease 
in  the  number  of  the  preabyten  and  ministers  of  necessity  took  place; 
ind  as  the  rights  and  power  of  all  were  the  same,  it  was  soon  found 
imponible  for  anything  like  harmony  to  be  maintained  amongst  them, 
without  some  one  to  preside  and  enert  a  controlling  inflnence.  Such 
being  the  ease,  the  Churahes  adopted  the  practice  of  selecting,  and 
placing  at  the  head  of  the  coundl  of  presbyters,  some  one  man  of 
eminent  wisdom  and  prudence.' 

Again,  in  the  forty-tliird  chapter  : — 'A  primitive  bishop  was,  as  it 
^oald  seem,  none  other  than  the  ohief  or  prindpat  minister  of  an 
ioditidual  Church.  He  taught  the  people,  administered  the  sacro- 
mentg,  and  supplied  the  ailing  and  the  indigent  with  comfort  and 
relief.  Associating  the  presbyter  with  himself  in  council,  he  inquired 
into  and  determined  any  disputes  or  diSerences  that  might  subsist 
nmongst  the  members  of  his  flock,  and  also  consulted  with  them  as  to 
injoeasurea  which  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  appeared 
lo  ivqaire.  Whatever  arrangements  might  be  deemed  eligible,  were 
pn^wsed  by  him  to  the  people  for  their  adoption  in  a  general  assem- 
hlj.  In  floe,  a  primitive  buAop  amid  neit/ter  determint  nor  enact  any. 
tWp  of  fumtelf,  bia  wu  botmd  to  conform  to,  and  to  carry  into  ffiet, 
*katt9er  «nu  re»ol«d  on  by  tie  preibyteri  and  the  people*  Again,  c  4A, 
'  To  the  people  belonged  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  and  presby- 
ters :  with  them  rested  the  power  of  enacting  laws,  as  also  of  adopting 
or  rejecting  whatever  might  be  proposed  in  the  general  aesemblieii 
Id  ibort,  nothing  whatever  of  any  moment  could  be  determined  on 
or  earned  into  e%ct  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence.' 

These,  I  beg  to  observe,  are  not  my  aentimenta,  but  those  of  a 
vriier  who  has  been  cited  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  claim  to  an 
Episcopal  veto ;  but  I  adopt  them,  with  a  few  modi  flea  tions,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  the  laity  not  only  exercised  these  rights  in  the  dio- 
ceran  synods  of  the  primitive  Chunih,  but  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  withhold  the  exercise  of  them  irom  tbem  now,  without  estranging 
■ome  of  our  most  eamest  and  intelligent  members,  and  by  so  doing 
crippling  and  injuring  the  Church. 

I  have  been  for  nineteen  years  a  presbyter  in  this  diocese,  and  I 
luie  witnessed  and  deplored  the  evils  resulting  from  the  concentration 
of  sll  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whether  in  those  of  my  revered 
friend  the  late  Bishop,  or  of  our  present  Diocesan. 

With  every  qualification  to  command  the  respect  and  win  the  affiM- 
tim  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presides,  with  zeal  and  ontirlng 
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energies,  ind  an  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  which  compel 
the  respect  even  cf  those  who  differ  from  him  ;  with  qaaliiits  as  a 
man  which  make  him  beloved  b^  all  those  who  liave  the  privilege  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  him, — how  is  it  that  our  diocesaii  bus  failed 
to  obtaiji  the  confidence  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  F  It  is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  mainly  owing  to  the 
anomalous  position  which  he  holdS)  in  not  being  meiely  the  fjnritnal 
father,  but  the  autocrat  of  the  dioceie>  It  is  not  the  dull  of  the  ma(^ 
but  of  the  position.  Much  of  hie  valuable  time,  wliich  might  be 
devoted  to  the  oversight  and  the  furtherance  of  tlie  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people,  is  consumed  in  discussing  and  deciding  upon  questions 
which  ought  not  to  come  before  him. 

Trusteeships  and  secular  duties  and  offices  are  jmpoaed  upon  him, 
and  embarrassing  subjects  are  sabmittEd  fur  his  arbitration,  which 
bring  him  unavoidably  into  collision  with  members  of  his  flock  ;  and 
M  there  are  neceB«arily  two  sides  to  every  question,  whichever  way 
be  decides,  some  will  feel  disappointed  and  aggrieved.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  Church,— exercising  a  power  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  nnscm- 
pulous  man,  might,  in  a  few  years,  so  mar  its  features  and  alter  its 
character,  that  our  brethren  at  home  might  l>e  at  some  loss  to  recognise 
us  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  are  st  a  very  critical  period, — one  which  calls  for  much  prayer- 
fulness,  that  we  may  be  guided  aright. 

We  have  it  in  our  power,  humanly  speaking,  by  a  just  and  jadi- 
rious  and  conciliating  course,  to  unite  the  Church  as  one  man,  by 
investing  each  and  all  with  their  proper  duties  snd  responsibiliIia^ 
or,  by  perpetuating  a  system  which  I  believe  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  practitM  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  ill  adapted  to  our  social 
condition  in  this  colony,  to  alienate  many  of  the  long-tried  and  faiLbfal 
members  of  our  communion. 

In  concluding  my  lecture,  I  recnr  to  the  sentiments  which  I  ex- 
pressed at  its  commencement,  and  earnestly  pray  that  in  tliis  very 
dif&cult  question  we  may  ail  be  so  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  trntb 
and  concord,  that,  by  mutual  forbearance  and  charitable  appreciatioe 
of  each  other's  motives,  and  brotherly  desire  to  meet  eaeb  other'i 
views,  we  msy  speedily  enjoy  the  advantages  which  are  likely  to  ariie 
from  a  w ell -oi^ nixed  Synod." 

At  the  condusion  of  tlie  lecture,  afler  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  AUwood,  the  reverend  gentleman  said  that,  on  receiving 
the  Bishop's  circular,  be  had  consulted  the  churchwardens  and  trnitett. 
Dud  that  a  meeting  of  the  «eat-holders  would  be  held  on  the  foUowing 
Monday,  al^er  divine  service,  to  elect  two  del^ates  to  represent  the 
parish  at  the  approaching  Conference. 


SOSTENTATION  FUND  FOR  THE  DIOCESE  OF  TORONTO. 

Tbb  Bishop  of  Toronto  has  recently  addressed  the  followiog  Cir- 
cular to  the  Clergy  of  this  Diocese  : — 

"BxTBBBMD  AND  DRAB  Brexhkbm, — I  can  no  longer  delay  acliiy 
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apon  the  request  of  the  Synod,  expresst^d  at  their  late  nictiting  id  the  citj 
of  Kingston,  in  relation  to  a  Sustentation  Fund  for  tliis  Diocese.  The 
object  of  tbe  Fund,  as  stated  in  tlie  resolutions  refen'ing  to  it  which 
were  adopted  on  that  occasion,  is  to  muke  a  systematic  provision  for 
tbe  sapply  of  parishes  or  cures  becoming  vacant,  and  to  keep  pace, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  increasing  population  of  the  prorince,  bj 
opening  new  Missions.  Much  as  we  have  had  to  encourage  us  in  tlie 
|irogrefS  of  the  Church  in  the  province  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  thai,  withia  the  preceding 
four  years,  or  since  the  alienation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  the  incrcasa 
of  the  Clergy  has  very  little  exceeded  the  number  of  vacancies  which 
IroDi  death,  or  otherwise,  iiave  occurred  during  that  period.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  BxeA  and  permanent  support,  such 
as,  upon  however  modemte  a  scale,  could  formerly  have  been  looked 
for,  bas  operated  very  seriously  in  diminishing  the  number  of  candi- 
dales  for  the  Ministry,  and  in  inducing  many  well-disposed  young 
men  of  the  country  to  seek  employment  in  other  catlings.  This  has 
been  particularly  the  case  since  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of 
witnessing  the  very  precarious  as  well  as  very  limited  nature  of  the 
support  derived  from  the  direct  or  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  Sevenil  young  clergymen,  too,  in  consequence  of  this,  have 
desired  to  exchange  an  independent  parochial  charge  for  a  curacy  or 
Bubordiaate  position  where  the  stipend  would  be  regularly  paid.  At 
the  present  moment,  we  have  in  this  diocese  not  less  than  five  vacant 
Missions ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  unsupplied  for  two  or  three 
yf9is.  The  people  are  unable  themselves  to  contribute  a  stipend 
wbtch  would  be  adequate  to  tbe  support  of  a  clergyman,  and  there 
Urebeen  no  means  of  making  such  addition  to  it  from  other  quarters 
u  woold  ensure  a  sufficient  maintenance.  And  while  we  have  these 
vacant  parishes,  we  have  more  than  twice  that  number  of  places 
where  the  services  of  a  clergyman  are  imperatively  needed,  and 
aniioDsly  desired,  A  considerable  revenue  in  the  course  of  time  will, 
no  doubt,  be  available  from  the  fund  derived  from  the  commutation 
of  ibe  stipends  of  the  clei^y  ;  but  at  present  the  charges  upon  that 
fund  are  scarcely  met,  and  some  years  must  elapse  before  there  can 
be  any  considerable  amount  of  surplus  applicable  to  the  supply  of 
vteancies  or  the  support  of  new  Missions.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
Church,  if  possible,  must  not  stand  still ;  nor  parishes,  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  clergyman,  be  allowed  to  cry  in  vain  for  the  supply 
of  the  ministrations  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 
I'be  Church  must  permanently  suffer,  if  these  vacancies  are  permitted 
to  be  unsupplied  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  have  been  ui^ed,  my  brethren,  to  suspend  that  general  appteal  in 
l>«half  of  a  Snstentation  Fund,  from  which  alone  any  important  results 
could  be  anticipated,  on  the  ground  that  the  country  bus  not  suA- 
ciently  recovered  from  the  pecuniary  depression  under  which  it  has 
bi^en  labonring  during  the  last  fifteen  months.  We  are  none  of  us 
without  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  great  depression  ;  and  1  feel 
tbat  it  would  be  unwise  at  the  present  moment  to  press  this  collection 
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on  the  scale  which  alone  would  be  adeqaate  to  meet  the  general  wants 
of  the  Churcli,  especialljr  as  eSbrla  have  bo  recently  been  made,  ind 
are  Btill  ia  progress,  for  raising  on  Endowment  for  the  projected  See 
of  Kingston.  While,  however,  we  may  advantageoualy  postpone  thii 
larger  collection,  I  cannot  delay  acting  upon  the  auggestions  of  the 
Synod  tu  recommend  a  collection  in  the  several  churches  and  alatknu 
of  the  diocese,  on  some  Sunday  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.thu 
a  fund  may  be  provided  for  meeting  present  exigencies  and  suppljin; 
immediate  wants.  We  have,  as  I  have  said,  five  vacanciee  to  fill,  and 
some  other  cases  in  which  the  clergyman,  being  dependent  upon  vcdaa- 
tary  con tribu lions  alone,  ia  inadequately  supported.  The  result  ofiucb 
a  collection  as  is  proposed,  if  it  be  na  liberal  as  we  may  anticipate, 
would  admit,  I  hope,  of  the  appropriation  of  not  less  thao  5(A.  per 
annum  to  each  of  these  cases.  Kven  this  amount,  if  it  could  not  at 
present  be  larger,  would  be  an  important  and  seasonable  help  to  tbs 
clergy  thus  situated,  and  permit,  I  trust,  the  immediate  supply  of  sodm 
of  the  vacant  pnriahea. 

With  this  view,  I  would  name  Sunday,  the  J2th  December  atiX, 
being  the  Third  Sundny  in  Advent,  for  a  collection  in  the  nvenl 
churches  and  atatioos  of  the  diocese,  for  the  object  nbove  stated  ;  uA 
I  would  earnestly  retjuest  that,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  you  wooIJ 
bring  the  matter  fully  and  strongly  before  your  respective  coogr^i- 
tions.  I  trust  there  will  be  a  hearty  and  generous  response  lo  thii 
appeal  on  behalf  of  an  object  so  pressing  and  important,  on  the  ere  cf 
the  commemoration  of  the  advent  in  the  flesh  of  our  blessed  Lord  tad 
Saviour,  when  all  the  believers  on  His  name  should  be  incited  to  la» 
and  good  works.  It  will,  I  feel  assured,  be  only  the  harbinger  of  ■ 
larger  outpouring  of  offerings,  at  a  future  time,  for  the  extentioi]  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom, — the  commencement  of  a  zealous  and  genenl 
(tfibrt  to  supply  by  individual  bounty  the  loss  of  the  public  proviwoa 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  this  province  which  we  ban 
sustained.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Tosoxto." 


FUND  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  HOME 
MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  FOREIGNERS,  REFUGEES,  AND 
OTHERS,  RESIDENT  IN  LONDON. 

Wb  have  received  copies  of  an  Address  bearing  the  above  litl^ 
We  hope  the  plan  will  meet  with  sufficient  support  and  will  mob  be 
in  effective  operation.   The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Addrrss  :— 

"  The  presence  in  England  of  a  very  large  number  of  rrfus** 
foreigners  was  very  forcibly  and  painfully  brought  into  notice  bj  ttit 
facta  disclosed  during  the  trials  of  Orsini,  Picrri,  Bernard,  and  oihtri 
The  residence  of  such  persons  in  our  own  country  seems  likelj  to  be 
of  some  continuance ;  and  it  cannot  but  have  struck  many  siocere 
believers,  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  established  amougst  ounelrM 
has  duties  to  perform  with  regard  to  them,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
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bj  the  ordinary  staff  of  her  miniBters.  No  Engliehman  con  htlp 
feeling  ■jrmpatlij  with  their  aspiratioDS  after  liberty  ;  no  Christian 
CIO  RToid  lamenting  their  erroReous  notions,  often  of  the  thing  itself, 
uid  more  often  still  of  the  right  methods  of  obtaining  it ;  whilst  there 
can  be  no  one  endued  with  true  catholic  notians  of  the  Church,  who 
does  not  desire  to  see  them  (at  least  so  long  as  circumstances  retain 
tfaeiD  in  onr  land)  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  true  doctrines  of 
our  veU-beloved  Church. 

Brooglit  up  chiefly  in  popish  countries,  where,  to  an  earn  est -minded 
inqairer  after  truth,  there  is  little  alternative  otTered  except  between 
ID  abject  sacrifice  of  the  intellect  and  absolute  infidelity,  may  there 
Dot  be  many  nmongat  them  who  are  brought  here  by  the  providence 
of  God,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  '  the  more  excellent  way,'  and 
carry  back,  possibly,  to  their  own  homes,  as  altered  men,  the  light  of 
tbit  gospel  which  has  hitherto  been  seen  by  them  only  through  some 
thick  impenetrable  mist  ?  .  .  .  . 

It  has  been  pi-oposed,  therefore,  with  the  sonction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  open  a  private  subscription,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  suffi- 
cient, in  the  first  instance,  to  support  two  additional  home  miesionaries 
in  London.  Tbefe  clergymen  will  be  required  to  be  well  acquainted 
*ith  French  and  Italian  rcEpectively,  so  that  they  may  conrerse 
fr««ly  in  their  own  languages  with  the  persons  of  the  two  nations. 
They  will  act  together  as  circumstances  may  permit,  and  report 
progress  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  through  the  secretary,  to  the 
Bishop  and  subscribers.  .... 

A  paper  of  '  directions '  will  he  drawn  up  and  delivered,  with  the 
■auction  of  the  Bishop,  to  the  missionaries  ;  and  they  will  be  directed 
^nerally,  to  look  to  tbc  ioula  of  their  flock  in  the  first  place  ;  to 
express,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  with 
tbeir  love  of  freedom,  but  the  abhorrence  of  all  true  Christians  of  un- 
lawful means  of  obtaining  it ;  to  endeavour  to  bring  them,  on  the  true 
ciiholie  ayatem,  to  join,  whilst  in  England,  with  the  serTicea  of  the 
Cbarch  of  England,  which  will  be  performed  for  them,  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  the  missionaries,  in  their  own  native  languages;  to 
remind  them  that  time  flies,  and  that,  while  uior/i/^y  liberty  may  tarry, 
the  freedom  of  the  loul  may  always  be  obtained  through  Christ ;  and, 
(ionlly,  th&t  life  wears  on  wUA  its  daily  duiiet,  and  death  approaches 
with  the  judgment. 

The  missionaries  will  be  desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  all  that 
they  can  to  procure  the  relief  of  destitution  amongst  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent,  by  recommending  cases  to  the  charitably  disposed 
The  number  of  French  residents  in  London  is  reckoned  at  about 

15,000  ;  and  of  Italians  at  about  5,000 

As  the  aerrices  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  French  language 
are  already  provided  for  in  London,  and  those  in  Italian,  instituted 
about  three  years  ago,  were  only  dropped  for  want  of  fund?,  a  special 
effort  will  now  be  made  to  re-establish  the  latter  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  connexion  with  the  present  mission. 
Operations  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  200/.  in  annual  subecrip- 
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dons  is  rftised :  and,  for  th«  present,  namea  of  eabseriben  are  re- 
quested to  be  Bent  to  the  R«v.  A.  Fitz<Uerbebt,  Tissington,  neir 
Ashburne,  Derbyshire. 

'  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  joa,  or  whosoever  be  amongst  yon 
in  your  generations,  and  will  offer  an  ofiering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  onto  the  Lord :  as  ye  dc^  so  he  Bfastl  do.  One  ordinaace 
■hall  be  both  for  jou  of  the  congr^ation  and  also  for  the  stranger 
that  sojourneth  with  yon,  an  ordinance  for  ever  in  your  generations : 
as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.' — Nombers  x». 
14,  15 

P.S.— The  above-mentioned  object  being  only  one  ont  of  the  host 
of  duties  incumbent  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  less  eztenurp, 
though  not  less  urgent  than  many,  it  is  hoped  that  annual  *u&*enp- 
tiont  of  5*  may  be  contributed  by  a  large  number  of  pereons.  Each 
subscriber  endeavouring  to  obtain  four  additional  subscriptions  of  like 
amount  amongst  his  personal  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  awidiog 
these  up,  with  the  names,  by  one  post-office  order." 


SUfbielns  anti  Xotites. 

CAritt  and  other MaaUrt:  an  Huiorieal  Inquiry  info  Mmu  of  the  Aief 
Parallelitiiu  and  ConiratU  between   Chri/tianity  asid  the  Jieliffiotu 
Syitemt  of  the  Ancient  World;  with  ^teeial  nferemx  to  prwailing 
DvfiietdtieM  and  Objections.    Part  IV.  Religiont  of  Egypt  and  Medo- 
Pertia,     Macmilian  :  Cambridge  end  London.     1859. 
Wk  have  read  with  great  interest  thia  last  work  of  the  Christian 
Advocate,  whom  we  are  now  happy  to  designate  as  Archdeacon  Hard- 
wick.     It  does  not,  like  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  the  series, 
come  within  our  range  ;  fur  it  treats  of  religions  long  since  extincL 
It  is,  however,  as  interesting  as  its  predecessors,     I'he  first  chapter 
givea  an  account  of  (he  characteristics  of  Egyptian  heathenism ;  and 
the  second,  of  the  alleged  affinities  of  the   Hebrew  and  Egyplisn 
systems.     The  third  and  fourth  chapters  treat,  in  the  same  iffder, 
Medo-Feraian  heathenism,     Tliere  are  also  two  appendices :  I.  On 
the  alleged  connexion  between  Coptic  and  Hebrew  ;  II.  On  the  reli- 
gions of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Skefiington  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Charge,  at  his  second  Visitation,  and  The  PatU^  Wholly  Given  loiit 
Ogke :  an  Addrat  to  Candidate  for  Holy  (Mkrt.  They  an  both 
interesting  and  important  publications,  which  make  us  thankful  for 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  Jackson  to  the  high  office  which  he  holds. 
Mr.  t^keffington  has  also  published  Plain  Word*;  or,  Sixty  Short 
Sermon*  for  the  Poor  and  for  Family  Reading,  by  the  B«v,  W.  W. 
How.     This  is  a  good  little  hook  of  248  pages. 

Measra.  Bivington  have  published  A  Clergyman'*  Holiday,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Galloway.     This  book  consists  of  friendly  d' 
on  several  matters  of  interest. 
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We  hare  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Puiker  : — (I)  Cwr 
Dnu  Soma;  or.  Why  God  was  made  Man  I  A  Iranslalion  from  St. 
AoKlm,  ArcLbUliop  of  Canterbury.  To  tijis  vulueble  little  book  on 
the  lacu-oation  tLe  translator -has  prefixed  an  Introduction,  containing 
Fome  account  of  the  aulhor  and  an  analyeia  of  the  work.  (2)  Con- 
sideratiotu  rapteling  a  Future  Hiate,  by  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier,  (3) 
The  Tmlve  Foundations,  and  other  Poems,  hj  the  Kev.  H.  C.  AntitH 

(4)  iVaiA  Papers  on  the  Social  Economy  of  the  People :  by  the  Rev. 
J.E.  Clarke.  No.  1.  SecreatioM  of  the  Pec^le ;  "So,  \l.  Penny  Banks, 

(5)  Caddesdtm  Collegf.  By  One  wAo  knows  it, — and  who  knows  bow 
lu  defend  it,  (6)  A  Letter  to  the  Church  Laity  of  the  Rural  Deanery  of 
IMdington,  Oxon,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Payne.  This  refers  to  the  alietia- 
lion  of  the  laity  fiom  the  clergy,  which  is  said  to  exist.  Mr.  Payne, 
Willi  words  of  charity  and  gentleness,  seeks  to  allay  the  alarms  on  tlie 
part  of  the  laity.  We  venture  to  ask,  what  other  laity  are  there  than 
'■CImrch  laity  ?■'  (7)  The  Penny  Post,  Vol.  VIIL  for  1858.  Well 
euited  for  a  school  or  parochial  library.  (8)  Also  the  following  Ser- 
tnons  :  Sermons  on  ^eiB  Testament  Characters,  Vol.  III.  By  the  Author 
of  Serwms  on  the  Prayer-Booi.  Sermons  on  the  Daily  Services  ;  show* 
ing  the  use  and  meaning  of  their  several  parts.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Dl'xblbtoh.  The  Inscription  on  the  Cross  as  recorded  by  the  Four 
EtanyeVuts,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Adams.  The  Silent  Progress  of  the  Work 
if  Gcd,  an  Ordination  Sermon,  preached  at  Cuddesdon,  by  the 
Rev.  Hardwickf.  Sbdte.  A  very  good  and  useful  sermon. 
"Kement&er  /" — the  Ttaehiitg  of  the  English  Church  in  llie  mailer  <f 
Ihe  Sabbath  declared  and  vindicated:  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  3iiUV.s  Bandikkl  ;  Every  Parish  a  Family  of 
Christ ;  two  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  B.  Mabsh,  of  Plaistow. 

Silessrs.  Parker  have  also  published  their  very  useful  Church 
Calendar  for  1859.  The  first  part  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Calendar 
and  Clergy  List  far  1650  consists  of  the  above-mentioned  Church 
Calendar;  the  second  part  gives  a  great  variety  of  information  relative 
lo  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

M>-agra.  Macmillan  have  pnblished  Tht  Pentateuch  its  own  Witness ; 
the  Norrisian  prize  essay  for  1868,  by  the  Rev.  William  Aterht.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  C.  Clayton,  Tutor  of  Caius  College. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate 
have  published  a  reprint  of  the  greater  and  more  useful  part  of  CoLB- 
nnoOKK's  MtKcUaveous  Essayn  oh  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the 
llivdtu.  This  work,  though  referred  to  by  most  writers  on  the  subjeota 
of  which  it  treats,  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  quite  unattainfUiIe. 

We  have  only  time  this  month  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  Sermon,  by  Archdeacon  Graht,  on  The  Church  in  China  and 
Jipan,  just  published  by  Beil  and  Daldy;  and  to  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Maclbak's  Maitland  Priie  Kssay,  on  The  Legitimate  Sphere  i^Govem- 
•»m(  CoHntenamx  and  Aid  in  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  in  India, 
Both  wcH-ks  are  full  of  interest  to  every  reader  whose  attention  is 
directed  to  Eastern  Missions. 
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The  Consecration  of  tbe  Bishop  of  British  Coluubu  is  appointed 
to  take  place  on  St.  Uatthios'  Day,  Februarjr  24th,  in  Westininsler 
Abbey. 

Tbe  Eight  Ect.  Henry  U.  Onderdonck,  D.  D.,  formerly  Bi^bop  of 
Pennstlyania,  died  on  Monday,  December  6lh,  1858,  in  bis  70lh 
year.  The  funeral  Bervieea  were  solftmniied  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing :  the  first  part  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia  ;  the  coflin 
was  then  borne  to  the  church  of  St  James  the  Le^  at  the  Falls  of 
Scbnylkill,  where  the  interment  took  place. 

The  Bishop  of  GniANl  intends  to  return  to  his  Diocese  in  the 
conrse  of  the  present  month. 

We  understand  that  the  Bishop  of  Siersa  Leone  is  expected 
shortly  in  England. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  1858,  Tbe  Rer.  T.  G.  Fearne,  M.A.,  was 
admitted  to  be  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  Marilzburg,  Natal.  Tie 
CItapter  now  consists  of  a  dean  and  foar  canons. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Natal  has  notiRed  his  intention  of  constitnting  thai 
portion  of  his  diocese  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  river  Ui'igeni, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Maritzburg,  a  separate  arcbdeaconrj, 
under  the  name  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Durban,  to  which  tbe  Rct. 
Canon  Feame  will  be  appointed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  16th,  1858,  ihe  Bishop  of  Stdnet  IuJ 
the  foundation-stone  at  Waverley,  a  village  about  five  miles  from 
Sydney,  of  a  school,  to  be  called  St.  Catherine's,  for  the  dHUghlcrs  of 
the  clergy  in  Australia.  The  governor.  Sir  W.  Denison,  is  patron  uf 
the  institution,  to  which  be  lias  liberally  contributed,  and  would  banj 
laid  the  foundation -stone,  but  was  prevented  by  a  domestic  bereafe- 
inent. 

The  Sydney  Jifominff  Eerald  of  October  9th,  18-18,  states  that,  "at 
the  churchwudens'  meeting  during  the  past  week,  the  question  of 
■ynodical  oi^nization  in  the  Church  of  England  was  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  finally  decided,  as  tbe  opinion  of  the  majority,  that  tbe 
only  legislative  measure  culled  for,  was  one  for  enabling  the  members 
of  tite  Church  to  meet  in  synod.  It  had  been  held  by  l^al  adviicTS, 
it  was  said,  that  legislative  sanction  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  DO  further  action  from  without  wan  called  for. 

The  Bishop  of  SyoNET  was  to  hold  his  primary  Visitation  on 
November  23d,  1868.  The  conference  of  the  clergy  and  laity  on 
synodical  action  waa  to  take  place  the  day  follunring. 

The  Bishop  of  Pebth  is  expected  in  England  shortly. 

It  is  slated  in  the  newspapers  that  tbe  following  garrison  order  bu 
been  issued  at  Malta : — "  All  guards  to  turn  out  to  tbe  Arclibiabop 
of  Malta,  and  all  sentries  to  carry  anna  and  present  arms  when  tha 
Host  passes;"  and  that  Captain  Sheffield,  of  the  2Ist  RN.Kf., 
having  refused  to  obey  tbe  above,  has  been  ordered  under  arrest,  mi 
will  in  all  probability  be  tried  by  court-martiaL 
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SOOISTT    FOR     PhOMOTINQ     CbKISTUN    KNOWLEDGE. TtUtday, 

January  kth,  1859.— The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hebset  in  the  Cljitir. 

A  letter  was  rend  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay,  Secretary  of  the  Calcotta 
Committee,  dated  BUhop's  College,  Novemher  10,  18S8,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  seven  boxes  of  Fruyer-booka. 

The  Secretaries  stated  that  a  Isrge  supply  of  bookg,  whii;h  hod  been 
rormerly  requested  by  the  Agra  District  Committee,  but  which  had 
not  been  forwarded  on  account  of  the  mutinous  state  of  India  at  that 
lime,  would  at  once  be  despatched  to  Allaliabail,  where  a  District  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  in  lieu  of  that  at  Agra. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  furnishing  a 
report  of  the  mission  of  Combaconun),  in  which  eleven  catectiiets  have 
for  many  years  been  suppmrted  by  the  Society.  A  report  respecting 
the  Tanjore  and  Veperj  Missions  was  also  laid  before  the  meeting. 

The  Secretaries  stated  that,  by  direction  of  the  Standing  Commiitce, 
the  follow  iDg  sums  would  be  assigned  annually  from  the  amount  of 
10,000;.  voted  in  behalf  of  India  ;  1102.  to  the  catechiats  at  Coraba- 
coaum,  302  to  the  Tanjore  Eeminary  for  the  supply  of  native  cleigy- 
meti,  and  150/.  to  the  Vepery  mission ;  making  290/.  per  annum. 

Letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  were  laid  before  the  meeting. 
He  had  been  present  at  Galle,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
M«tropolitau  of  India,  in  the  "  Candia,"  at  that  port,  on  his  wsy  to 
Calcutta,  on  the  oth  November,  1858.  It  appeared  that  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo,  after  service,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  present, 
ia  the  old  Dutch  church  of  Galle,  had  read  a  short  address  of  welcome 
in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  "  expressing,"  as  he  said,  "  a 
heartfelt  'God-speed'  to  the  Metropolitan  in  his  prospective  work, 
snd  praying  his  blessing  on  oar  Church,  our  people,  and  ourselves. 
To  this  he  replied  in  a  few  simple  and  touching  words,  and  gave  the 
benediction  end  withdrew. 

The  Bishop  called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  port 
of  Galle,  the  touching-point  of  all  the  Oriental  steamers,  whether  to 
lodia,  China,  or  Australia.     He  said, — 

"  A  fabric,  built  by  the  Dutch,  is  at  present  applied  to  tlie  common 
uf>e  of  ourselves  and  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  of  oourfe  unconsecrated, 
»iid  wholly  under  the  control  of  a  consistory." 

Kffgrts  having  been  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
wliich  is  much  needed  at  Galle,  the  Board  accordingly  granted 
1001.  towards  it. 

An  application  was  made  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Miiswnary 
fyxittjf,  requesting  nssiatanco  in  printing  new  editions  of  Prayer-books, 
at  present  in  extensive  use  in  missions  of  that  Socittj  in  the  East. 
"The  edition  of  the  Malayalim  Prayer  Book,"  it  was  said,  ''  which  is 
in  use  amongst  nearly  7,000  native  Christians  in  Travancore,  is  now 
entirely  exhausted.  The  expense  of  the  reprint  of  an  edition  of 
^.000  copies  will  not  be  lesa  than  3002.  A  grant  towards  the  cost  of 
this,"  it  was  added,  "  will  greatly  encourage  our  missionaries  in 
Travancore." 

Tlje  Foreign  Translation  Committee  bad  recommended  this  ap[di- 
cation,  and  the  sum  of  200/.  wns  voted.  -  i 
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A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  CkswhI),  Figheldean,  Ames- 
bury,  snjing  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  supply  the  minion  on 
the  Fongas,  in  West  Africs,  with  an  iron  hou^e,  according  to  inatmc- 
tions  supplied  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  the  Rer,  W.  C 
Neville,  the  superintendent  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Caawall  added,  that 
"the  Committet)  in  aid  of  tlie  West  Indian  mission  had  net  and 
adopted  a  plan  furnighed  by  Mr.  Hemming^,  of  London,  costing  495^., 
besides  freight  and  the  expense  of  erection  in  the  Pongas.  It  may 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  send  a-per^on  wiih  it  to  superintend 
the  erection,  at  a  cost  of  100^  'Ilie  whole  chaises  cannot  wdl  be 
estimated  at  less  than  6501.  The  buiLding  will  contain,  on  the  groand 
floor,  an  apartment  capable  of  holding,  easily,  300  people,  which  may 
be  used  as  a  church  or  school  There  are  to  be  three  dwelling  spirt- 
menta  over-head." 

Tbe  Board  agreed  to  grant  fiOI.,  on  receiving  a  certificate  from 
a  corapelent  person  that  the  building  ia  such  as  can  be  easily  put 
together  on  its  arrival  at  the  Pongas. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  in  a  letter  dated  Bidbopstown,  Haritiburg, 
November  4,  1858,  asked  for  aid  towards  the  expense  of  priming 
a  second  and  larger  edition  of  the.Isindaba,  or  Gospel'  Hnnnony, 
in  the  Zulu  tongue,  and  enclosed  s  few  photographs  of  Kafir  children, 
pupils  of  Ekukanyeni  College,  Natal,  which  were  laid  befure  the 
meeting  and  inspected.     Tbe  sum  of  SOL  was  voted. 

The  sum  of  30^  was  granted  towards  rebuilding  a  district  church 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  Berbice. 

Books  for  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  in  Ibe  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  on  the  Hackney  estate,  on  the  river  Pomeroon,  were  granted,  on 
the  BpplicntioB  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Short,  acknowledging  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  long  eervice".  It  was  stated,  that  st  tbe 
election  of  the  Stonding  Committee  at  the  February  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing members  would  retire  :— The  Bight  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderiey,  M-P^ 
the  Dean  of  York,  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  and  thai  the 
following  gentlemen  would  be  proposed  to  fill  the  vacancies : — W. 
Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  late  of  Madras  ;  Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  the  Bpv. 
C,  J.  P.  Eyre,  and  the  Rev,  John  Lawrell.  It  was  voted  that  700/. 
should  be  given,  in  addition  to  300^.  a  year  now  granted,  to  the  roissiaa 
of  Cnddspah,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Madras  ;  making  up  the  amoDnllo 
1,0001.  a  year  for  five  years.  Sir  Walter  James  suggested  that  i 
sermon  should  be  preached  in  all  churches  and  chapels  under  epseopal 
■nperv)!-ion,  on  one  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  nis- 
sionary  cause.  The  plan  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  t!w 
Standing  Committee. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  the  next  meeting,  Friday,  FflbrM7 
18th,  will  commence  at  half-past  II  a.k. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

Most  of  oar  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  on  the  firat  day  of 
December  last,  a  nameroiis  and  inflnential  meeting  of  the  friends 
md  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
m  Foreign  Porta  was  held  at  Willis's  Booms,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  "  to  direct  attention  to 
the  proridential  openings  which  have  recently  been  made  for 
the  iDtrodnetion  of  Christianity  into  China  and  Japan."  The 
numerous  assembly  then  gathered  together  augured  well  for  the 
interest  taken  in  the  good  work,  and  for  missionary  enterprise 
generally.  Since  then,  public  attention  has  been  again  directed 
to  the  same  subject,  by  one,  whose  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
listened  to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  pleasure.  We 
sllode  to  a  sermon  preached  in  Camden  Church,  Cambenrell, 
by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Grant.  This  sermon,  entitled 
"The  Church  in  China  and  Japan,"  has  been  published  by  Bell 
and  Daldy,  with  an  introdnctory  preface  by  the  author,  of  great 
interest  and  value.  It  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  English, 
French,  and  American  treaties  with  China  and  Japan,  and  of 
the  mournful  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Portuguese 
missions  in  the  latter  country.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
opportune  than  this  publication.  The  subject  is  one  of  intense 
interest,  and  to  none  more  than  to  those  who  sre  not  indifferent 
to  Christian  missions.  Becent  events  in  the  East  are  certainly 
of  no  ordinary  character.  Hardly  had  we  been  awakened  by 
the  Iste  convulsions  in  India  to  a  deep,  and  we  trust  a  lasting 
sense  of  the  stupendous  responsibilities  we  have  incurred  as  the 
rnlers  of  180  millions  of  human  beings,  when  suddenly  the  vast 
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empire  of  CIim&  was  thrown  open  to  oar  commerce,  old  jealoos 
reBtrictloQs  were  broken  through,  and  the  free  exercise  of  tbe 
Ohriatian  religion  within  that  vast  empire  was  secured  to 
English  missionnriea  by  a  solemn  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Neither  has  the  wave  of  "  barbarian "  invaston  paused  here. 
Japanese  BeclasioQ  Ims  succambsd  before  Westero  diplmucj'. 
The  r«c«at  war  with  China  compressod  into  the  space  of  a  ireek 
or  two,  what  three  centuries  of  begging  and  praying  had  been 
utterly  unable  to  accomplish  before.  Kagasaki  is  no  longer  the 
only  port  open  to  Western  traders.  English  ships  haie  cast 
anchor  where  foreigM  vessels  nerer  dared  ta  diow  themaelres 
before,  and  on  the  26th  of  August  last  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Jeddo,  affording  to  our  commercial  enterprise  the  same  priri- 
leges,  immunities,  and  advantages,  which  hare  been  secured  to 
us  on  the  continent. 

Action  and  reaction,  progress  and  improvement,  are  thus  made 
possible.  Diplomacy  has  effected  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
illustrious  Humboldt,  could  not  take  place  till  the  two  great 
oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  should  be  united  by  a  cwiil 
cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  "  This  neck  of  land,"  he 
declares,  "has  been  for  ages  the  bulwark  of  the  independence 
of  China  and  Japan."  It  may  now,  however,  be  said  to  be 
breached ;  and  an  attentive  observer  canaot  fail  to  aiUicifiste  a 
momentous  future  in  store  for  the  dwarfed  and  stunted  dviliu- 
tions  of  the  East.  British  energy  and  enterprise  have  established 
themselves  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Eafitem  archipelago.  Steam  communication  has  been  extended 
from  India  to  China,  and,  by  way  of  Singapore  and  Jan,  to 
Adelaide  and  Sydney.  From  the  latter  harbour  an  exlcaure 
and  lucrative  intercourse  can  be  maintained  with  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  Asia  and  the  Eastern  archipelago..  A  railrAad  hu 
beeu  c(Hutnicted  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  A  vast  and 
industrious  population  is  streaming  towards  California  and 
Vancouver's  IsUnd.  The  Western  seaboard  of  the  Aneriwi 
continent  is  likely  before  long  tabe  brought  into  intimatcow' 
ncxion  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  port  o£^ 
Francisco,  Western  commerce  will  extend  its  civilising  isflneiKn 
to  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  Polynesia*  and  Oceanic^ 
with  their  aggregate  population  of  six  hundred  miUiona..  And 
now  Japan,  lying  directly  opposite  the  Ametican  poesetsieu  n 
the  Pacific  coast,  whose  insulai;  geographical  poaitioDr  eudlent 
ports  and  harbours,  dense  and  industrious  p^nilatiou,  beiudk*! 
productive  resources,  and  vast  capabilities  for  ctunmue^  jnatlf 
eatitle  her  to  rank  above  every  other  Asiatic  nation,  is.  tkion 
open  to  the  same  influences,  and  is  read;  to  embrace  tlMtUaa- 
iugs  o£  Christian.  cinUsatioo. 
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We  welcome,  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  such  a  aerniDa  as 
Archdeacon  Grant's.  We  welcome  his  earnest  anA  oatapoken 
words,  reminding  ns  that  Providence,  which,  as  Burke  well  said, 
"appears  to  have  intended  the  continual  intermixture  of  man- 
kind, and  never  leaves  the  human  mind  destitute  of  principle  to 
efiect  it,"  has  a  special  word  of  warning  now  for  the  Church  of 
Euglaiid.  Well  does  he  bid  us  remember  that  "out  of  the 
tangled  web  of  what  we  call  history,  God  himself  is  weaving  a 
heavenly  scheme ;"  that  the  Spirit  of  God  "  is  busy  over  the 
whole  earth,  among  Christiana  and  among  heathen,  working  in 
events  and  contingencies,  educing  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
ilispelling  darkness  by  light:  that  He  is  present  everywhere, 
silently,  secretly,  moat  iuscrutably,  nnrsing  the  germs  of  all 
spiritual  life,  keeping  alive  the  remnants  of  truth,  and  cherish- 
ing the  faintest  yearnings  after  it ;  waiting  at  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunities, nay,  creating,  through  the  nnconscioua  purposes  of 
man,  the  opportunities  themselves;  overruling  the  designs  of 
selGshness,  and  making  them  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the 
Gospel ;  and,  while  Christian  nations  are  grasping  at  power,  or 
the  extension  of  their  commerce,  entering  in  with  them,  and 
preparing  the  aoil,  and  sowing  the  seed,  and  calling  labourers 
into  the  field  thus  made  ripe  for  the  sickle." 

Imitating  his  example,  we  shall  reserve  our  observations 
on  missionary  prospects  in  China  to  another  occasion,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  work  opened  to  us  in  Japan.  Directly 
opposite,  then,  the  American  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
between  the  parallels  of  31°  and  46°,  and  extending  through 
a  curvilinear  range  of  more  than  1,200  miles,  lies  the  insular 
empire  of  Japan.  The  word  "  Japan "  would  seem  to  be  a 
cnrnption  of  the  Chinese  Zipar^u,  and  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as'  the  name  which  the  Japanese  themaelves  give 
their  country,  Niphon,  or  "eastern  country."  This  empire 
Embraces  the  large  islands  of  Niphon,  Sikokf,  Kiusiu,  and 
Jew>,  besides  a  great  number  of  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  wliioh 
hsve  evidently  been  upheaved  from  the  deep  by  volcanic 
Ktion.  The  inhabitants  of  this  "  Eastern  Venice  "  are  fond  of 
referring  to  the  analogy  which  their  island-empire,  in  it* 
relative  position  to  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  continent,  bears  to 
the  Brit)^  Isles,  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  shores  of 
the  European  mainland.  Their  insular  home  (which  includes  a 
total  uea  of  160,000  square  miles)  is  exposed,  like  ours,  to  great 
ntremea  of  summer  and  winter  temperature.  The  northern 
extremity  of  Niphon,  and  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Jesso,  lie 
Tery  nearly  within  the  same  isothermal  lines  as  oar  British  Isles. 
Here,  therefore,  are  found  the  oak,  the  birch,  and  the  willow; 
vhile  in  the  loath  of  Niphon,  and  in  the  island  oi  Kiusin,  grow 
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the  caniphor  tree,  the  gum-Tarnish  tree,  the  dtntn,  olive, 
almond,  find  vine.  Rich  ia  mountains,  Japan  is  also  ricti  b 
mineral  produce :  gold  and  silver,  copper  of  the  finest  qoalitv. 
iron  and  tin,  are  found  here;  coal,  too,  exists  in  consider^le 
quantities,  and  was  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Amerioui 
republic  to  be  "a  gift  of  Providence,  deposited  by  the  Creitor 
of  all  things  in  the  depths  of  the  Japaaese  islands,  for  the 
bene&t  of  the  human  family."  These  islands,  thus  higU]r 
favoured  in  point  of  sitoation,  climate,  and  productioDs,  were 
first  sighted  by  a  Portuguese  ship,  bound  for  Macao,  which  im 
driven  upon  one  of  them  by  a  storm  in  the  year  1543.  Tbe 
foreign  sailors  were  received  with  coarteay  and  kindness ;  ind 
that  they  must  have  made  a  highly  fovourable  impression  on  the 
islanders  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  portraits  of  the  two  sailors 
who  first  set  foot  on  ttiis  "unknown  land,"  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Japanese.  From  this  time,  by  an  amingenient  with 
the  prince  or  viceroy  of  the  port  where  they  lauded,  a  Portn- 
guese  ship  was  sent  thither  once  a  year,  laden  with  woollea 
cloths,  furs,  manufactured  silks,  taffetas,  and  other  commoditiei. 
Six  years  later,  Xavier,  with  his  young  Japanese  convert  from 
Ooa,  landed  on  the  islands,  and  declared  that  he  had  fonnd  no 
nation  among  the  heathen  which  had  pleased  him  so  much,  "laea 
endowed  with  the  best  of  dispositions,  of  excellent  coudact, 
free  ^m  malice  and  gali."  And  tbe  observations  of  this  emi- 
nent missionary  are  borne  out  by  tbe  statements  of  libv 
travellers.  From  this  period  till  the  year  1686,  the  Pcatngaese 
were  enabled  to  labour  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  tetfa 
without  let  or  hindrance.  As  it  was  on  tbe  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  in  Southern  India,  so  it  was  in  Japan.  The  Portngneie 
missionaries  met  with  eminent  success.  The  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Xavier  is  said  to  have  loanded  fifty  churches,  and  to 
have  baptized  with  his  own  hands  more  tban  30,000  eonvcia 
And  here,  as  Archdeacon  Grant  justly  observes,  the  great  pmt 
to  be  noted  is,  that  for  the  first  half  century  after  the  landing 
of  the  Portuguese,  "  there  was  no  antipathy  to  tbe  Christitn 
&ith,  beyond  that  which  human  corruption  and  a  numerom 
and  debased  sacerdotal  caste  naturally  offered.  Christissitr 
rapidly  spread  amongst  the  Japanese ;  one  whole  kingdom  w** 
speedily  won  to  tbe  faith ;  in  about  seventy  years  200,000  coo- 
verts  were  reckoned,  and  tbe  whole  kingdom  was  pnnnisBd  to 
the  Roman  See." 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  majority  of  our  readeti  ire 
acquainted  with  the  more  prominent  details  connected  with  the 
series  of  persecutions,  which  began  in  the  year  1686,  sod  did 
not  end  till,  in  1636,  the  last  relics  of  Japanese  Christianity  «k 
destroyed,  and  the  very  remembrance  of  it  blotted  oat 
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It  is  an  awful  tale,  and  gives  rise  to  strange  emotions.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  heroism  and  aelf-deyotion  with 
which  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  these  early  times,  threw  them- 
seWes  into  every  island  and  coutineut  where  a  door  seemed 
to  be  open  for  missionary  work,  or  to  read  without  deepest 
aympRtby  and  emotion,  of  the  constancy  of  the  Japanese  con- 
verts nnder  the  Airy  of  the  persecutiona  which  assailed  them. 
And  yet  it  is  with  very  mixed  feehngs  that  we  reflect  on  the 
cansea  which  brought  about  the  sudden  and  terrible  reverse. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  first  proclamation  agninst 
Christianity  was  issued  in  1S86,  just  four  years  after  that  in 
which  certun  young  Japanese  nobles,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  "to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope  the  homage  and  obedience 
of  the  Christian  kings  of  Japan."  This  is  tlie  statement  of 
Roman  Catholic  writers  themselves ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Archdeacon  Grant  is  right,  when  he  sees  in  this  fact  a  clue  to 
unravel  the  complicated  causes  which  led  to  the  extermination 
of  Christianity  in  the  Japanese  empire.  It  was  the  old  story, — 
roan  could  not  be  satisfied  with  an  ascended  and  invisible  Head, 
he  must  have  an  impersonation  of  Him  on  earth, — the  old 
Jewish  craving  after  a  visible  earthly  kingdom,  under  a  visible 
earthly  head,  had  reappeared,  and  with  its  usual  consequences: 
a  kingdom  was  set  up,  but  cot  a  kingdom  of  Christ ;  it  waa 
a  kingdom  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  the  gates  of  hell  easily 
prevailed  against  it.  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny,"  writes  Arch- 
deacon Grant,  "that  the  apprehension  of  conspiracy  and  of 
plots  against  the  secular  authority  of  the  empire,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  series  of  Japanese  proclamations  and  perse- 
cntiona  against  the  Christian  converts.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Jesnits  and  their  compeers  were  held  to  be  involved  in 
these  political  intrigues — that  the  Christian  provinces  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  that  Christianity  and  insurrection  were  identified 
in  the  Japanese  mind.  The  disputed  succession  on  Tsiko- 
Satna's  death,  in  1G98,  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  civil  war ;  but  in- 
that  war  the  Christian  converts,  as  such,  took  a  side  of  their 
own  (it  cannot  be  doubted,  under  the  influence  of  the  European 
missionaries],  and  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict."  And 
when  we  add  to  this,  that  an  intercepted  correspondence  clearly 
proved  the  existence  of  a  plot  for  bringing  Japan  under  the 
iway  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the 
righteous  retribution  which  has  ever,  in  every  country,  followed 
the  attempt  to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  truth  by  means  which  would 
eqiully  support  a  kingdom  of  falsehood.  We  can  easily  enter 
into  the  feehngs  of  disgust  which  animated  the  Japanese  autho- 
rities when  they  fonnd  out  th^  real  aim  and  object  of  the  119W 
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oomers.  We  hare  not  ourselves  been  wholl]'  igaonmt  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  forei^  yoke,  and  the  nRtional  degradatioD  therdif 
engendered.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  reco|puse  a  diqioi' 
sation  of  mercy  even  in  the  awful  cataatiophe  which  exter- 
minated the  Christiuiitf  of  Japan.  "  What  if,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Archdeacon  Grant,  "  seeing  in  these  island-childreD 
the  capacity  for  higher  things  and  a  nobler  destiny,  the  Al- 
mighty  interposed,  and,  by  the  aprooting  of  that  misnoQ, 
rescuM  them  from  a  threatened  and  impending  d^ndation, 
and  reserved  them  for  better  things  to  come  f  It  is  bo  sad 
strange  thing  for  future  blessing  to  be  secured  by  a  present 
discipline  of  privatioa.  As  we  take  from  our  children  tfae 
deleterious  food  of  which  in  their  ignoruice  and  (saving  hunger 
they  would  partake ;  as  we  cut  down  the  sickly  plant  stid  doom 
it  for  a  time  to  apparent  sterility,  in  order  that,  when  Uie  proper 
season  shall  come,  it  may  burst  forth  again  with  a  heslAia 
growth,  and  bear  more  aoundant  fruit ; — as  Eun^  itself  *8i 
thrown  back  for  centuries,  its  corrupt  civilisation  nprootcd,  and 
its  society  broken  up  into  its  first  elements,  in  order  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  its  time,  it  might  awake  again,  invigorated  by  ^ 
night  of  sleep,  and  with  fresh  life  raise  its  popuUtkHis  to  higher 
advances  in  civilisation  ander  the  auspices  of  a  purer  faith  f—» 
in  men^  and  providential  love  we  may  htdd  that  that  inftnt 
Church — nay,  the  empire  of  Japan— was  delivered  frtus  a  bond- 
age that  would  have  cursed  her  with  but  a  stunted  life,  bsve 
repressed  all  her  ene^es,  and  doomed  her  to  a  perp^oil 
vassalage,  temporal  and  spiritual,  under  a  foreign  dee^ani' 
What,  if  she  was  thereby  snatched  from  the  fate  whidi  bu 
aeiied  upon  the  ndghbonring  Philippine  islands?  These  tM 
bad  received  the  same  messengers  of  the  Chorchj  and  tbef 
have  reaped  all  the  results  of  that  policy  which  animsted  them. 
They  are  enslaved  to  a  second-rate  Eun^ean  power ;  thoo^  for 
two  oentoriea  ouder  its  rule,  they  have  grown  but  little  eiUuif  in 
prosperity. or  avUised  life;  they  are  but  an  appanage  of  tfae 
oompt  monarchy  of  Spain;  and  their  population  of  thrse 
millions,  out  off  from  the  sources  of  enlightenment  and  pro- 
gress, with  aiqierstition  still  darkening  their  hearU  toA  mimi^ 
are  but  grown  children,  under  the  rule  c^,  it  is  stated,  1,w* 
soldiers,  and  aa  maiur  priesta." 

We  seem  jnstified,  then,  in  concluding  Uiat  there  is  a  dsep 
meaning  in  the  fact  t^t  these  Easlwn  empires  have  beea 
opened  up  to  Western  inflaenoes  just  at  the  present  juMtan. 
If  lat«  events  in  India  have  reminded  na  <tf  anything,  it  1>U> 
Buraly,  been  of  our  national  responsibilitiea  aa  a  great  Ghiiw*' 
naticm.  And  just  at  the  ven  time  that  we  are  (as  we  ferven"? 
1m^)  awakening  to  a  ai  .  ^  -  ■  ^       i— » 


veiy  time  tbat  we  are  (aa  we  lenwi"; 
eof  omrpast  de6oienci«s,aBdM^n^ 
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to  do  better  in  fttnn,  ire  are  not  only  [wt  on  oar  trial  once 
mom  i>  that  coantrjr  itself,  but  opportunities  are  presented  to 
mvt  doing  oar  da^  in  others  idso.  This  islaud-empire  might 
nerer  have  been  dosed  to  Christian  influences;  it  might  have 
become  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  with  what  pro- 
bable letoltB  we  hare  already  seen.  It  mig^t  hare  been  opened 
is  1769  instead  o£  1859,  and  then  we  should  hare  been  unpre- 
pued  to  mter  in ;  oor  sense  of  national  responsibilities  wouM 
have  been  Tery  low,  onr  missmnaiy  Kal  but  struggling  into  li<^. 
But  now,  thank  God,  things  are  different ;  British  influence  is 
at  its  lenitfa,  England's  uariea  sveep  ev«ry  sea,  and  at  last,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  we  are  alive  to  the  great  duties  required  of  u». 

Wo  notice  also  another  significant  rircumstsnce.  Both  these 
iunlar  snd  continental  empires  of  the  E^st  are  opened  to  us  at 
net.  Not  only  China,  bat  China  and  Japan  ar«  accessible  to 
Christian  tnflaences.  Now,  certainly,  if  the  vast  continental 
empire  alone  had  been  opened  up  to  n»,  we  should  bare  felt  it  to 
be  an  almost  hopeless  task,  sate  after  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
to  break  throngn  the  stubborn  and  inert  mass  of  antiquated 
coitems,  prgadices,  and  conceits,  behind  which  that  perverse 
iMtioQ  intrenches  itself  with  setf-satisfied  indiflerenco,  and  sub- 
lime ocmtempt  ftw  "  barbarisD "  wisdom.  But  in  Japan  we 
haw  a  folcntm  for  onr  lever.  Like  their  continental  neighbours, 
the Jspmese  "are  mdnstiioMs,  cunning,  and  obseqnious;  but, 
nnhke  then,  they  are  eager  for  improvement,  observnnt  of  law 
rather  thxK  mere  mstom,  not  bigoted,  quick  in  imitating  and 
idopting  what  is  nsefiil,  progreesive  in  their  tendencies,  and 
posKBsed  <tf  that  higher  elevation  of  nature,  which  is  shown  in 
the  c^Koi^  for  a  higher  fiuth." 

Agiun,  BO  long  as  they  are  not  connected  with  political  dis- 
tariuace  aad  thirst  for  power,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island- 
enipiB  are  singntarly  tolemnt  of  foreign  creeds,  and  diversities 
in  rdigioiu  worship.  It  was  not  till  submission  to  the  Pope 
*ss  talked  of,  and  the  intervention  of  a  fm-eign  potentate  in 
matten  civil  and  ecclesiastical  was  sought,  till  friars  of  every 
Older  qnirrelled  with  one  another,  «nd  all  with  the  Jesuits,  that 
Christianity  was  interdicted  by  the  Japanese  authorities ;  and 
how  difficult  it  was  even  then  to  extirpate  the  new  heresy  is 
abondantly  proved  by  the  history  of  the  terrible  persecutions 
tkn  enacted.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  Japan  is  destined  to 
be  our  stepping-stone  into  the  heart  of  the  vast  Chinese  empire. 
A.}i^panese  native  agency  may  be  the  destined  heralds  of  Chris- 
iisnity  on  the  continent.  We  arc  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
Sndoal  effect  of  Western  influences  will  little  by  little  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  old  prejudices,  infnse  more  healthy 
idea*,  fmd  arouse  the  native  mind  from  apathy  and  torpor.     In 
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easaining  this,  we  are  only  assuming  what  lias  already  taken 
place  in  India.  Great  changea  are  undonbtedly  going  on  tliere. 
Caste  is  losing  its  reUffiwu,  while  retuning  its  tociai  chsiao- 
teristicB.  War  and  conquest,  European  science,  and  Eoropean 
literature,  the  telegraph  and  the  railway,  the  book  and  the 
newspaper,  are  doing  tbeir  work,  and  the  r^et  fi^faencet  of 
Christianity  are  producing  their  wonted  effect  -,  and  what  hn 
been  done  there,  may  surely  be  repeated  in  Japan.  We  look  for- 
ward, then,  with  hopeful  antiopation  to  Cbiistian  misdouBiy 
enterprise  in  that  island-empire.  That  the  work  is  a  difficult 
and  a  delicate  one,  we  are  well  aware ;  but  so  is  all  missHKLsiy 
work.  Gentleness  will  be  required,  great  patience,  unwearied 
zeal,  real  erudition,  and  a  careful  aroiding  of  all  political  and 
ciril  broils.  But  after  the  recorded  successes  of  the  Portuguese, 
DO  one  can  pronounce  the  task  a  hopeless  one.  When  has  man 
sat  down  taiixfied  with  idolatrous  hero-wonbip,  with  dreamy 
atheism,  with  an  aristocratic  eclecticism  ?  In  the  Sinto  rebgion, 
and  Confucianism,  Christianity  will  be  confronted  with  systems 
which  it  has  already  encountered  at  Athens,  at  Rome,  in  dreamy 
Alexandria.  For  the  great  IT  of  Buddhism  the  Gospel  has  to 
offer  the  truth  that  God  is  our  Father,  that  we  are  His  children, 
adopted  into  that  high  relationship  through  the  infinite  ncri£ce 
pf  His  incarnate  Son.  It  can  proclaim  the  forgivenen  of  am, 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  the  resurrectioa  <h  the  dead,  sad 
the  life  everlasting:  and  the  past  history  of  Japan  testifies  that 
these  truths,  even  when  encrusted  and  overlaid  with  nuu'i 
udditions  and  perversions,  have  attracted  with  so  powerfol  s 
magnet  the  deepest  yearnings  of  the  Japanese  heart,  that 
neither  torture  nor  death  could  separate  them  from  Him  whom 
they  had  learnt  to  call  their  Redeemer  and  their  Lord.  ShsQ 
we  be  less  sanguine  of  success  when  these  truths  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  them,  undimmed  and  unadulterated,  by  men  who  usil 
hare  gone  forth  iu  no  narrow  spirit  of  proselytism,  thinting 
after  the  aggrandizement  of  an  onler,  but  in  a  real  and  genaiae 
desire  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  Him  by  whom  our  humani^ 
has  been  regenerated  and  sanctified,  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
glorified? 
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MISSIONARY  UNION  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

The  following  Rules  and  AddrMS  have  been  drnwn  up  bj  tbe 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  Ci>llege,  Canterbury.  We  tUink  the;  will 
realize  the  long-cherished  hopea  of  many  of  our  readers  : — 

"'IM  nl  Jfitii  KsinnrW  Ixv*  Iff  41^''    *"'  4  noanwla  St  if  4imift  fwrd  r»9 

ItaTpdi  jud  itrri  roS  Tliu  Avraii  'lifiTov  XpurroS.     1  St.  John  i.  3. 
rial  li^  aim  may  tt  mu!  in  Vi:  \ 
Me. 

BULES. 

1.  That,  in  the  flrat  place,  subscribers  and  donors  to  St.  Augustine's 
College,  members  of  miasionery  atudentshipa'  associationt,  Mcretariee 
and  tresBDrere  of  missionary  socieiie<  or  their  local  branches,  and 
persona  engaged  in  Church  mission  work  of  any  kiod  in  foreign  parts, 
be  eligibla  as  members  of  the  Missionary  Union. 

2.  That  each  member  pay  on  entrance  five  shillings  or  upwards,  to 
the  fund  of  the  Missionary  Union,  and  noiliing  afterwards. 

3.  That  he  shall  receive  by  post  (free)  the  annual  and  other  papers 
of  the  Missionary  Union  ;  and,  if  he  desire  it,  the  Occatitmal  and  other 
Papers  from  St  Augustine's  College,  for  use  and  circulation. 

*.  That  each  member  consider  himself  bound  to  offer  up  prayer  for 
mitsioDS  daily,  to  promote  by  his  conversation  and  exertions  the  mis- 
uonary  eanse,  to  collect  something  annually  for  a  missionary  object, 
ud  to  take  in  some  missiunarj  periodical. 

6.  That  each  member,  whose  circumstances  favour  it,  shall  search 
ont  pFomisiDg  candidates  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
in  [wrticular,  shall  endeavour  to  find  a  missionary  probationer,  enrol 
hit  narae  as  such  at  St.  Augustine's  (or  some  other  misuonary  college*), 
gire  hioi  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance,  and  watch  over  hia 
preparatory  career  as  he  has  opportunity. 

fi.  That  each  member  endeavonr  to  obtain  additional  members  of 
the  Missionary  Union  ;  and  have  the  privilege  of  recommending  non- 
paring  members  Jcoown  personally  to  himselK 

7.  That  all  the  members  receive  the  Holy  Communion  on  aome  day 
to  the  year,  e,g.  Whit-Snnday,  with  special  prayer  for  the  Divine 
Uessiag,  and  the  outpouring  of  tite  Holy  Spirit,  on  tlie  roissionB  of  the 
Church. 

S.  That  no  teat  be  expressed  or  implied  by  membership  in  the 
tfissionary  Union,  either  of  theological  views,  or  of  opinions  on  the 
best  mode  of  missionary  action. 

9.  That  Bishops  of  the  Church,  who  signify  their  pleasure  to  join 
the  Uissioaary  Union,  be  admitted  members,  irrespective  of  any 
election. 

Pr^K>sed,  That  for  fixing  the  constitution  of  the  Missionary  Union, 
ud  providing  for  its  continuance,  n  meeting,  of  which  notice.will  be 
given,  be  held  of  persona  friendly  to  its  olgects,  when  there  shall  be' 
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appoiDted  a  president,  a  teeretary,  a  treosarer,  and  a  committee  nf 
corresponding  members. 

TO   THE   FRIEHDa    OF   CHURCH  HISSIOKS. 

In  earnestly  entreating  the  benefit  of  your  kiad  attention,  jau 
name,  and  your  assistance,  towards  maturing  and  setting  in  actiw  tW 
plan  here  sketclied  out,  I  would  venture  to  ofier  some  expUnitoiy 
remarks,  whtcli  I  will  arrange  in  paragmphs  numbered  according  to 
the  Rules  to  which  they  refer. 

1 .  I  have  wished  to  bind  together  by  some  common  tie  the  ineroa- 
ing  numbers  of  those  who  are  aiding  St.  Augustine's  in  varionswap; 
that  they  might  become  known  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Ckimb,  it 
well  as  to  ourselves.  And  from  the  constitution  of  the  C<rflBge  m  a 
corporate  body,  with  its  own  foundation  and  limitations  <^  nxaiber- 
ship,  no  other  mode  of  attaining  this  desirable  otgect  seMns  t«  ofer 
itself  than  such  as  I  here  suggest.  The  nucleus  being  thus  fomMd  of 
persons  specially  interested  in  St.  Augustine's,  has  led  me  to  ibe 
adoption,  a(\er  some  hesitation,  of  a  special  title,  which  1  have  retwasd 
even  when  extending  membership  to  a  wider  range.  This,  hovercr, 
I  trust,  will  be  justified  in  iUdf  by  the  thought  of  the  relatkn  which 
St.  Augustine's  Missionary  College  already  holds  to  the  Misricos  «f 
tht  Church  of  England,  and  which,  with  advancing  years^  >t  nait 
needs  hold  still  more  closely. 

2.  I  would  becontentwith  afund  sufficient  fior  the  pnrchaseefils' 
tionery,  printing,  and  postage  ezpeases ;  and  would  avoid  the  ueusaiy 
of  collecting  annual  subscriptiras. 

3.  I  wonld  have  the  '  Annual  and  other  papers'  strictly  conSacd  lo 
Usts  of  Member!,  Hints  on  Oigantsation,  ice  j  i.  <.  I  wonld  not  ub 
them  the  vehicle  of  any  peculiar  views  of  missionary  work.  Bat  this 
I  wonld  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  offloera  of  the  Miaaionary  Daia^ 
when  duly  organized. 

4.  While  considering  these  conditions  to  be  of  the  highest  iapsrt- 
anee,  I  would  leave  the  fulfilment  of  tiiem  as  free  as  the  raiyi^ 
circumstances  of  members  require,  consistently  with  their  real  adap^ 
on  some  plan  or  other. 

5.  Now  that  the  number  of  young  persons  who  express  a  detiit  lot 
the  missionary  life  is  increasing,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  Mrtin  ■' 
each  one  can  be  attached  to  some  person  in  his  own  neighbonHm^ 
of  tried  piety,  jodgaeut,  and  ceal  in  the  canse  of  missions,  wbo«>U 
kindly  test  his  character,  form  his  spiritual  habits,  and  cherub,  ondtf 
the  Holy  Spirit,  tha  desire  for  missionary  life,  till  he  is  of  age  lop 
to  a  missionary  college. 

6.  The  'personal  knowledge'  required,  and  the  owdial  aoceptus* 
of  the  conditions  of  Rule  4,  would,  I  hope,  prevent  this  privily  b^ 
bong  abused,  and  wonld  secure  the  blessing  of  the  intcrceuiDa  •• 
large  numbers  of  the  poor  of  the  Church, 

8.  I  am  anxious,  by  this  rule,  to  iDclnde  all  membeia  of  the  Chard; 
by  whatever  names  they  are  known  amongst  men.  (The '  Vmta  m 
I^yer  tor  the  promotion  of  Religion  in  hw  Uijeaty's  Navy,'  pitgW*' 
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by  Sir  Edward  T?utj,  wu  joined  by  meo  of  diArent  vieim,  hat  ol 
the  mme  uind  aa  to  its  high  otgect.) 

lajily,  I  moat  coDfeu  to  on  ardent  longing  tl^r  some  commoD 
gronnd  on  Trhioh  the  friends  of  Church  misaioni  can  unite,  where  they 
my  lenve  the  track  of  their  favourite  Societies,  and  being  lifted  np 
with  one  accord  into  a  higher  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  holy  exercises 
and  lints  for  the  enlargement  of  our  common  Kedeemer's  kingdom, 
nuty  proToka  one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works.  What  may  we 
not  hope  for  from  the  missions  of  the  Charch  of  England,  through  the 
diffliBon  of  a  more  powerful  spirit  on  their  behalf  in  her  members, 
aod  a  mora  Tigorons  and  united  action,  arising  ont  of*  heartfelt  senEe 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Gospel  ? 

TmetiBg  that  the  nature  of  the  lubject  will  be  my  ezeuse  for  this 
intrnrion,  and  that  I  may  reckon  on  your  valuable  advice  and  i^m- 
pathy,  even  if  there  be  some  minor  points  of  difference, 
X  sm,  &c, 

Hbnrt  Bailkt, 
F*.  1MB."  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  College. 

WANTS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  foUowing  address  to  the  Clergy  of  bis  diooese  has  lately  been 
circulated  by  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland.  We  hsTS  often  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tha  exertions  of  that  hercHc  prelate. 
He  is  DOW  in  England,  and  we  hope  he  will  return  to  his  diooese  with 
his  hands  strengthened  for  his  great  work. 

"  ai  John'*,  10th  Saptember,  18E8. 

Ret.  akd  diab  Sib, — I  forwsrd  herewith  some  copies  of  the  new 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  our  Cfturcft  Society.  The  alterations  were 
sot  made  without  careful  consideration  and  reconsideration,  at  Keveral 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  two  general  meetings  of  the  Society. 
After  many  amendments,  they  were  adopted  as  they  now  are,  without, 
I  believe,  a  dissentient  voice. 

I  am  ready  not  only  to  admit,  bnt  to  profess,  that  my  chief  object 
in  denring  a  rerlrion  of  the  Rules  was,  to  obtain  a  sum  specially 
ipidicable  to  the  maintenance  of  additionsl  mismonaries. 

Very  few,  if  any  of  yon,  can  be  ignorant  of  tha  erying  need  of 
additional  clergymen  in  almoet  every  part  of  the  diocese.  The  Society 
for  Ae  Propagation  </  the  Soipel  has  not  merely  refused  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  miasfonariee  in  Newfoundland,  bat  has  commenced 
the  long-threatened  withdrawal  of  its  grants  from  the  cAd  Uisaions. 
It  has  commenced  with  the  capital,  and  has  expressed  its  intention  of 
making  further  redncttons  as  other  old  Missions  fall  vacant.  I  would 
b^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  several  of  the  most 
popnlons  and  extensive  missions,  not  so  mneh  for  your  information, 
as  that  yon  may  be  prepared  to  lay  it  before  your  congregations,  in 
order  to  call  forth  in  larger  measure  their  paym«its  tnd  oontribntimu. 

I  might  mention,  as  well  deserving  all  commiseration,  the  ease  of 
Mveral  bnndreds  on  tha  French  shore,  and  on  the  northern  part  of 
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lAbnidor  (bdow  Snl  IsUnda),  manj  of  whom  bare  xterer  been  raited 
bj  a  tiargjiaaa  ;  and  others  but  once  in  four  jean^  when  I  have  beoi 
able  to  make  a  baitT^  |ias«ng  call  in  ntj  Church  ibip.  But  it  tnsy 
■uffice  at  present  to  con&ne  tay  remarks  to  existing  MiasioiiB  in  New- 
foandiand.  I  will  commence  on  the  eastern  sbore.  The  MisMon  of 
Uoreton'a  Harbour  extends  from  Cape  St.  John  to  Tinsard's  Baiton, 
a  distance,  probably,  along  the  shore,  of  eightj  miles.  There  are  at 
least  fourteen  or  fifteen  settleinents  at  which  the  misHonarj  ia  expected 
to  hold  aerTJce  ;  all  (except  one]  to  be  visited  onlj  in  a  boaL  During 
nearly  half  the  year  the  Bay  may  be  full  of  ice^  and  generally  at  otho 
times  is  very  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  trarerse.  la  eonseqneae^ 
some  settlements  cannot  be  visited  more  than  twice  in  the  year.  Tbera 
are  fire  churches  in  the  mission,  and  ought  to  be  seven.  The  pt^o- 
Ution  consists  of  1,826  Church  members,  794  Methodist^  and  436 
Bomanista. 

F(^o  Mission  has  three  churches  on  three  different  islands,  with 
some  other  settlements  so  remote  and  difficult  of  access  (frmn  Fogo), 
that  they  canuot  be  visited  by  the  missionary  more  than  once  a  year. 
The  population  consists  of  1,772  Church  members,  169  Hetbodisti, 
926  Romanists. 

Greenspond  Mission  has  five  churches  on  different  islands,  sod 
sixteen  or  eighteen  settlements  which  the  elergyman  it  expected  to 
visit,  all  by  water  ;  while  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  Bay 
cannot  be  traversed,  and  is  always  dangerous.  The  popsluioo  ii 
S,270  Church  members,  73  Methodists,  366  Romanists.  The  soutbcn 
settlements  of  Fogo  Mission,  with  the  northern  ones  of  GreenspoiMi, 
would  give  ample  employment  for  a  missionary  placed  on  the  shore  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Freels. 

There  is  a  like  necessity  for  another  missiMiary  to  take  the  eontbera 
settlements  of  Greenspond  Mission,  with  some  adjoining  settlements 
of  the  King's  Core  Mission,  equally  difficult  of  access,  and  ecMue- 
quently  but  very  rarely  visited  by  tlie  clei^man  of  that  (latter) 


King's  Cove  Mission  hag  four  churches  ;  1,441  Church  i 
55  Methodists,  1,424  Romanists.  I  have  akeady  remarked  that  sonts 
settlements  (one  of  them  with  a  population  of  381,  all  Church  mem' 
hers)  are  so  remote  from  King's  Cove,  and  so  difficult  of  access  at 
hardly  to  be  visited  more  than  twice  in  the  year.  Close  adjoining 
these  are  some  populous  islands  in  the  Greenspond  Mission,  as  fir 
remote  from  their  clergyman.  These  together  would  form  an  ample 
mission  ;  and  the  relief  to  the  missiooarias  of  Green^mnd  and  Kii^* 
Cove,  and  the  beneflta  and  blessings  to  their  flocks,  would  be  nn- 
^>eakably  great. 

Trinity  Mission  has  six  churahes;  2,303  Church  memben,  2£1 
Methodists,  306  Romanists.  This  Mission  much  needs  to  he  divided. 
Trinity  itself  is  abundantly  enough  for  one  clergyman. 

Heart 'e-Con tent  Mission,  in  the  same  Bay,  has  also  five  churches, 
in  as  many  difibrent  settlements,  with  other  settlements  on  cook  nde 
of  tbe  BajF  3,576  Cbuivh  members,  969  Methodists  861  F 
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Several  populous  MltUments  at  the  head  of  the  Baj  no  hardljr  b« 
visited  more  than  twice  in  the  year,  and  a  second  clergyman  ii  im> 
perativeljr  required. 

Upper- Island-Cove  Uieaion  has  four  churches,  with  2,073  Chnreh 
members,  0  Methodists,  5'26  Romanists ;  too  great  a  harden  to  be  )aid 
upon  one  clergyman.  And  nearly  all  the  Missions  in  Conception  Bay 
are  too  populons  to  be  properly  served  by  one  clergyman. 

Harbotir-finSet  Mission,  in  Flaoentia  Bay,  has  Ave  churches  on 
dtfierenl  islands;  the  extremities  nearly  sixty  miles  apart.  All  the 
settlements  to  he  visited  by  water  only — a  most  fatiguing  servica,  and 
unsatisfactory  to  all  partiee  concerned;  996  Church  members,  816 
Methodists,  4,496  Romanists. 

BnriD  Mission,  in  the  same  Bay,  has  three  churches,  910  Charch 
members,  816  Methodists,  1,936  Ramanists.  The  extreme  adjoining 
settlements  of  these  two  Missions  might  form  a  third  and  separate 
Mission,  with  the  same  bappy  results  as  in  the  other  cases  mentioned. 

Harbour-Briton  Mission,  and  Hermitage- Cove  Mission,  though 
each  with  only  one  church,  have  (each)  a  very  long  extent  of  coast, 
with  numerous  smtill  settlements,  nearly  all  to  be  visited  only  in 
boats. 

It  appears,  then,  that  at  least  six  (I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  eight 
or  nine)  additional  mlsstonsries  are  imperatively  required  in  New- 
foundland. The  Clergy  in  the  Missions  alluded  to  are  fainting  under 
thmr  burdens,  the  Ohurch  members  are  destitute  and  diseatitfled,  the 
Bomanists  and  the  Methodists  tske  advantage  (who  can  wonder  or 
complain  ?),  and,  worst  of  all,  God's  name  and  Church  are  dishonoured. 
In  bope  of  an  increase  in  the  available  funds  of  the  Society,  I  hare 
ventured  to  make  b  promise,  which  I  now  repeat,  of  601.  per  annum 
to  any  missionary,  who  (making  the  required  payment  of  one-fourth 
of  his  collections  to  the  Church  Society)  will  provide  a  similar  amount 
for  an  assistont,  either  to  work  with  him  generally,  or  in  some  par- 
ticular point  to  form  a  separate  Mission,  Let  me,  then,  entreat  you, 
for  the  love  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  to  excite  your  people,  high  end 
low,  to  more  liberal  payments  and  contributions  to  our  ChunA  Soeitty. 
I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  faiihfal  Brother  and  Servant, 

Ed.  NswrouNDLUtD." 


MISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Wr  hare  lately  received  a  very  interesting  pamphlet ;  "  The  Sub- 
stance of  a  Speech  recently  delivered  on  several  occasioni^  by  tbe 
Bi^t  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Capetown,  on  the  Condition,  Prospects, 
and  Claims  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa."  The  Bishop  states  that 
there  afre  four  great  objects  which  he  has  come  home  to  efibct. 
Wfl  are  nnahle  to  extract  much  which  we  should  gladly  lay  before 
onr-reodera,  bat  we  transfer  to  onr  f»ge»  the  following  observations 
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OB  the  tliird  olgoct,  "  The  Mnding  forth  of  Biibop*  i 

to  the  tribes  d wiling  be7ond  the  limits  of  our  present  domioioa:" — 

"  The  plan  we  have  hitherto  pimaed  has  been  to  send  out  u  we 
oonld  priests  and  deacons,  catechists  and  schoolmaster^  to  commence 
new  missions,  and,  after  a  long  period  of  years,  to  send  ont  a  BiAop, 
not  BO  much  to  guide  and  direct  the  misnong  %a  to  coaSrn  eonTOts 
and  ordun  ministers,  the  missions  still  remaining  under  the  diraetita, 
eveti  to  the  most  minute  details,  of  e  committee  reiiding  In  Laad(m,ai 
a  distance,  it  may  be,  of  many  thousands  of  milea.  For  mjaelf  I  think 
it  a  duty  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  Scriptural  sjBtam. 
It  was  not  the  ajslem  founded  by  our  Lord  or  adopted  bj  His  Apoille^ 
or  followed  hy  the  early  Church.  Moreover  it  is  a  oumbrrat  and 
expensive  sjatem.  It  has  led  in  all  our  tniiaions  to  a  vast  waste  of 
funds,  and  to  wide  difiereacea  which  have  checked  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  J  and  it  is  a  system  whioh,  for  reasons  some  of  whiefa  will  bt 
obvious  to  every  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  peruite  Dr.  Liviiig- 
Btone's  book,  cannot  really  be  adopted  with  success  in  those  vast  r«gioits 
in  the  interieur  of  Africa,  into  which  I  am  most  anzions  lo  see  the 
Cinissaries  of  the  Church  penetrate 

It  was  primarily  to  Hie  Apostles  that  He  said,  *  Go  yw  into  all  tlw 
world,  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  It  was  His  Apostles  win 
'  went  forth  preaching  everywhere.'  Bishops  are  not,  pcoording  to  the 
Scriptural  view  of  their  office,  the  ornamental  topstones  of  the  Chiii- 
tian  Church.  Their  olfice  lies  at  its  very  foundation.  The  germ  of 
the  Chnrch  is  in  that  office,  and  oat  of  it,  if  you  will  follow  tin  Word 
of  God,  all  other  offices  and  agencies  must  flow  forth. 

Now  I  desire  to  see  our  Missions  in  Africa  beyond  the  Units  of  our 
dominion  started  and  conducted  on  the  true  Scriptural  model.  Iwiak 
to  see  Bishops  in  the  first  itutaoce  sent  forth  to  that  woiit,  because  it 
is,  as  we  believe,  the  divinely  ippmnted  method,  and  therefore  one 
which  we  may  fairiy  expeot  will  have  a  large  measure  of  the  bkansg 
of  Qod.  I  do  not  say  that  honest  efforts  and  earnest  labours,  eren 
under  an  imperfect  system,  will  not  have  a  bleesing.  Doubtless  they 
have  had  a  blesaing,  and  will  continue  to  have  it.  But  the  noK 
closely  we  adh»re  to  the  Divine  Word,  the  fuller  and  richer  will  our 
blessing  be.  'lliat  this  is  so  we  have,  1  think,  been  very  tomiij 
taught  by  what  has  taken  place  in  our  mission-field,  unce  we  hare 
given  to  it,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  given,  the  gift  f^  the 
Episcopate.  All  have  seen  that  it  has  been  the  life  of  ovr  distant 
Churches  everywhere.  But  if,  in  a  country  like  AMca,  we  da  not 
adopt  this  system,  what  shall  we  substitute  for  it  ?  Suppose  that  *re 
send  to  some  or  other  of  those  tribes  that  are  now  willing,  if  not 
anxious,  to  reoeive  teachers  at  onr  hands,  mm  or  two  iwiwhwiTj 
priests — who,  in  that  country,  you  wiU  remember,  will  ooet  qntUH 
much  as  missiooary  Bishops— who  is  to  direct,  and  eonaael,  aad 
«Doourage  them  ?  Are  they  to  be  under  the  Bishops  already  in 
Africa  ?  We  have  our  hands  already  full.  We  have  more  to  « ia 
oar  own  dioceses  than  we  can  accomplish.  We  want  tboaa  dioeaHi 
divided,  beoaoee  th^  are  already  too  larger    We  «aiuHt  thzw  ov 
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iel«M  iMut  «nd  loul  into  k  diataot  work.  The  Bishop  af  Natal,  who 
dwell*  nearest  to  the  fields  which  are  now  open  to  us,  is  very  urgent 
upon  this  salyect.  He  writes  to  me,  offering  to  ccHue  home  to  press 
the  nutter  on  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  if  I  choose  to  summon 
him.  But  suppose  that  we  could  tike  this  additional  burden  upon  us, 
yon  caaaot  give  us  any  control  or  jurisdiction  over  clergymen  living 
beyotd  our  dioceses.  Our  whole  mission  will  be  weak  for  lack  of  this 
eoDtroL  Shall  it  then  be  governed  by  a  comniiltee  in  London  ?  Even 
if  tliij  were  lawful  and  Scriptural,  it  would  he  ineffectuaL  The  mission 
vMild  be  misgOTerned.  A  committee  sitting  8,000  miles  off,  cannot 
reshw  the  state  of  things  in  a  heathen  mission.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  underlake  the  office,  but  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  on  the  spot  to  mislead  them  and  deceive  them,  and 
mike  it  impoasihle  for  them  to  give  a  right  judgment  in  matters  snb- 
mitled  to  their  decieion.  We  have  abandoned  this  absurd  system 
evetywhere  in  civil  matters  ;  we  surely  shall  not  be  foolish  enough 
to  perpetuate  it  in  spiritual  matters.  If,  therefore,  our  future  missions 
in  Africa  cannot  be  governed  by  the  Bishops  already  there,  or  by  a 
bone  committee,  there  remains  for  adoption,  as  it  appears  to  me,  only 
the  [vimitire  Scriptural,  Apostolic  system  of  sending  forth  Bishops  at 
the  bead  of  each  mission  to  regulate  its  whole  uQuirs,  aud  ordain 
eiden  in  everj  Church 

Thesystem  of  the  Church,  and  her  system  cmly,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  spreading  itself  over  all  the  world,  and  preserving  its  unity  while 
K  di^ng.  £ach  Bishop  that  we  shall  consecrate  tn  partUmt  infidtiium 
ciU  be  bound  by  oaths  of  canonical  obedience  to  hia  Hetropdiitan — 
esch  dfrgyman,  by  oatba  of  obedience  to  his  Bishop — each  diocese 
will  r^nUte  in  its  Synod  its  own  particular  affairs.  The  whole  pro- 
vineewill  regulate  affairs  of  importance  to  the  province,  and  harmonise 
(he  several  conclusions  of  the  respective  dioceses.  No  system  can  be 
better  devised  for  maintaining  unity,  and  even  uniformity.  But  it  is 
ararmiired  that  there  are  legal  difficulties  in  the  way.  This,  I  trust) 
ii  not  the  case.  I  felt,  more  than  two  years  ago,  so  deeply  the  impor- 
tsnoe  to  the  future  progress  of  our  missions  of  the  step  which  I  am 
now  advocating,  that  1  took  a  l^al  opinion  on  the  subject.  /  applied 
i»  the  praent  Lord  Ckanallor,  and  am  happy  to  he  able  to  say  that  ht 
odnted  iM  that  I  and  my  S'ufi'Offani  Aould  be  vialaiinff  no  lav  (jf  Ike 
Ckareh  or  the  Stale,  if  we  eoniecraied  Biihopi  for  eovntriee  beyond  the 
ilomixiont  of  tlte  Crtiw*,  provided  that  the  act  qf  cotueeration  aleo  took 
place  beyimd  the  sodm  Umits." 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  moved 
>a  (hia  great  matter,  as  will  be  seea  by  the  following  paper,  which  we 
have  d^htljT  shortened : — 

"MnsiOR  TO  OKRTRAL  AVBIflA,    HOBS   ESFZOIALLT  TO  THB   BSeKHtB 
SZFIOBKD  BT  DS,  LIVntOSTOKB. 

'im  1^  jov  ejes,  and  lool  on  tfc«  firidi;  for  the?  are  iriiite  alreadj  to 

haTTMt.'— %  JAn  W.  SS. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Bev.  W.  Emery's  Rooms,  at  Corpus  Christ) 
CoUeg^  CsBfendgc^  on  Tneaasf.  th«  SM  Korenber,  1808,  the  Hob. 
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■ad  Bev.  the  Master  of  MagdaleiiQ  College  in  the  chsir,  ibe  folknriiig 
resolu  lions  were  carried  unanimoual;  : — 

I.  That  the  present  meeting  pledges  itself  to  take  steps  tewardi 
the  estabtbhmeat  of  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  eliied;  to  the  n^ims 
discovered  bj  Dr.  Liviogstone. 

IT.  That  for  this  purpose  the  cooperation  of  the  member*  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  be  invitod  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  aoA  co- 
operation being  obtained,  the  mission  be  called  *  The  Oxford  aod 
Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa.' 

III.  That  the  undermentioned  members  of  the  UniTersi^  form  the 
Cambridge  committee  (vrith  power  to  add  to  their  number)  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Mission ; — 


the  Rer.    the   Uuter  of  St.  Joho'i 

College,   Tic»-ChaDce!lcr. 
The  Bight  Hon.  B.  H.  Wdpole,  M.A., 

1I.P.,  TriniW  Collepi. 
The  Hod.  ud  Terj  B«t.  Arehdcaeon 

Torke. 
The  UMler  of  Ciia>  College. 
The  Hon.  and  Rer.  The  Huterof  H*g- 


The  Bbt.  ProfMBor  SedgwlGk. 

The  Rev.  Proressor  Jeremie. 

The  Bev.  PrereMorChalliB. 

pTottaaor  Stokes. 

The  Bar.  Profusor  Browne. 

The  Rev.  ProFesaoi  Selwjn. 

The  Rtv.  Profesaor  Qrote. 

The  Kev.  C.  Hardirick,  M.A.,  Christian 

AdvoMte,  Treunrer. 
The  Bev.  J.  AUsy,  B.D.,  Fellow  and 

Tutor  of  St.  John'i  College. 
The  Her.   9.   Basks,   M.A.   Bedor  of 

Cottenhsm,  Cambridgeshire. 


The  Bev.  V.  Emen,  BJ3.  Fellow  lod 

Totor  of  Corpus  Cbiiiti  Cdles«- 
The  Bev.  S.  T.  GiUoa,  H.A.  Pellewsad 

Dean  of  Qaeeiu'  Cotl^e. 
The  B«v.  J.  Qlover,  H.A.  Ch^Ua  d 

TrinitT  College. 
HentT  Hoiie,   Ew].  H.A.   SL  Mn'i 

College. 
W.'  Bopkiu,  bq.  H.A.    St    PMb** 

Coli^e. 
The  Bev.  J.  Hailitooe,  M.A.  Tkar  li 

Bottisham,  CambridgeahiTe. 
The  Bev.  F.  J.  JameKo,  H.A.  Fdbw 

and  Airiilatit  Tat«T  of  Bt.  Csthatine'i 

Coll^o. 
The  Bev.  J,  B.  Lighlfoot.  H.A.  Fello* 

and  Tntor  of  Trinity  Collie. 
The  Bev.  B.  H.  Perowna,  HA.  Fdlov 

and  Tu  lOT  of  Oorpcn  Cfariiti  <3a)li(i. 
The  Bev.  W,  C.  Bhupa,  BJ>.  FeUox/ 

St.  John-a  Coltese,  and  Vieac  aT  ill 

Saints',  Cnmbridge. 


Hoi.  CoiixBPoiDraa  SiimnuT.— The  Bev.  W.  Honk,  H.A.  (St.  John'aColi^ 
Anbrey  Villa,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  SaoBXTABin.— The  Bev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  H.A.  Fellow  of  BnmaiuielColhp. 
The  Bev.  A.  V.  Hadler^  B.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John'n  College. 

The  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  bave  been  fbrdbl^ 
reminded  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  that  notwithstanding  the  interest 
everywhere  excited  \>j  Dr.  Livingstone  in  reference  to  Central  Afrio, 
and  the  peculiar  encouragement  o&red  to  missionary  enterprise  bj 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  countries  opened  out  by  him,  no 
mission  liaa  yet  been  planted  there  by  the  Church  o£  England. 

The  object  of  the  present  appeal  ii  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Peculiar  circumstances  seem  to  rutder  it  incumbent  upon  CanAridgs 
to  take  a  lead  in  this  great  votk. 

The  impression  made  by  Dr.  LtvUigstone,  on  both  the  old«r  and  the 
yonpger  qiemj>er8  of  the  antrwaity,  has  been  amineatly  de«p  ta' 
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fraitfnl,  amonntiDg  in  some  cases  to  the  conviction  of  %  penbonal  obli- 
f^tion  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  these  newly- discovered 
lands  \  while  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  relinquish, 
in  faTOor  of  a  mission  to  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior,  the  sab- 
scriptioDS  promised  in  Cambridge  for  his  own  diocese,  at  once  places 
in  tlie  bands  of  the  Committee  the  nucleus  of  a  missionarj  fund,  which 
thej  tmst  will  soon  be  largely  augmented  by  fre^h  subscriptions.  For 
■IthoDgh  it  is  their  hope  that,  as  in  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of 
Borneo^  this  mission  will  eventually  be  taken  up  by  the  Sodeiy  for  the 
.Pnpaya/um  oft&e  Gotpel  in  Foi-eign  ParU,  they  are  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be  established  at  all  except  by  a  distinct  and  uidependect 
organiaation  in  the  first  instance. 

Aa  soon  aa  adequate  funds  faave  been  raised,  the  Committee  will 
endeavour  to  provide  a  duly  qualified  missionary  body,  by  whom  as 
pioneers  the  enterprise  may  be  conducted  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  in  South  Africa. 

The  purely  evangelistic  work  of  Christ's  Church  will  be  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  mission.  But  as  the  Committee  are  well  aware 
that  'civilization  and  Christianity  must  go  on  together,*  it  will  be 
their  aim  to  encourage  the  collection  of  all  such  facts  as  are  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  ;  and  they  propose 
to  direct  especial  attention  to  all  qnestions  connected  with  the  aJave- 
trade  as  carried  on  in  the  interior. 

The  Committee  are  assured  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  and  Dr,  Livingstone. 

A  Bubscription-list  is  opened  at  Messrs.  Mortleck'e,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Messrs.  Hoare'a,  Fleet  Street,  London,  bankers,  where  subscriptions 
and  donations  may  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer.  The  promise 
of  an  annual  eubscription  for  a  term  of  years  is  earnestly  solicited  by 
the  Committee  as  the  means  best  suited  to  secnre  the  permanency  of 
the  mission. 

It  is  hoped  tbat  the  friends  of  Cbrietian  missions  will  respond 
liberally  to  this  appeal,  and  especially  that  those  who  may  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  aid  personally  in  the  evangelization  of  Central 
Africa,  will  communicate  with  one  of  the  secretaries,  or  with  some 
other  member  of  the  Committee." 

A  letter,  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Monk,  contains  some  valuable  suggestions  with  respect  to  this  enter- 
prise.    We  subjoin  the  following  estmcis  : — 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  a  '  Central  African  Mission  Com- 
niitlee'  has  been  formed,  and  that  there  is  so  fair  a  prospect  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  work. 

I  think  that  the  line  of  action  which  you  sketch  out  is  a  right  and 
practical  one.  X  need  not  say  that  I  shall  gladly  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  in  every  way  in  my  power, 

,  .  .  Uy  own  view  is,  that  if  the  mission  can  be  established,  it 
should  from  the  very  beginning  have  a  Bishop  of  its  own  ;  but  that 
nnlese,  or  until,  that  abonid  be  the  case,  it  should  I>e  under  the  general 
direction  and  snperintendence  of  the  Metropolitsn  of  South  Africa. 

KO.  CXLL  I 
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...  As  Boon  as  evBr  we  can  see  a  prospect  of  retUy  doiag  anj- 
thing,  I  will  open  commoni cations  nith  I>r.  LivingBtonA,  and  a^  bun 
to  adiect  for  us  the  most  promisiog  field  of  labour,  and  to  iiiak«  ereiy 
amngemeiit  in  hia  power  to  forward  our  views." 


MISSION  WORK  AT  MARIT2BURG, 

We  are  allowed  to  print  the  following  letter  to  a  friend,  from  tbe 
Bev.  Walter  Baugh,  of  Maritzbarg,  in  the  Diocese  of  Natal,  GODiaiiiiif 
an  interesting  account  of  hia  labonia.  It  was  written  Ootobw  29^ 
1868 ^— 

"  Afler  two  and  a  half  jears'  labour  with  the  naUve  boji  at 
Ekuknnjeni  Mission- stal  ion,  I  quitted  that  field  for  a  new  work  ia 
the  mission.  The  Bishop  had  loi^  decided  thu  as  soon  as  mj  plica 
at  Ekukanyeni  could  be  supplied  bj  a  dergjinaa  from  England,  t 
should  recommence  the  mission  work  among  the  natires  at  Huiti- 
burg.  The  Ber.  C.  J.  Grubb  arrived  for  that  definite  work  earl;  in 
September ;  consetiuently,  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  I  commenced 
mj  new  labours.  Uapfnly  we  have,  as  joa  are  well  aware,  a  neat, 
commodious,  and  substantial  church,  in  a  finished  condition,  to  begin 
with.  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  ;  for  the  natives  know  well 
how  to  appreciste  accommodation  provided  for  them.  The  situation  of 
the  church  is  certainly  the  most  favonrable  one  that  conld  be  selected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  natives.  It  stands  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  police-office,  the  magistrate's  court,  and  post-offioe  ;  and  ia  close 
proximity  to  the  city  gaol,  the  colonial  offices,  and  the  judge's  court 
It  is  built  on  an  open  square,  surrounded  by  these  various  buildings. 
Almost  daily  the  churcli  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  numeroai 
groups  of  natives,  amounting  sometimes  to  as  many  as  200  to  300. 
These  men  hare  all  business  at  one  or  other  of  the  offices  ;  they  may 
be  police-officers,  letter-carriers,  litigants  attending  the  m^istiate'i 
or  judge's  courts,  or  chiefs  and  their  attendants  who  may  be  neces- 
sitated to  appear  at  the  colonial  office.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tbs 
church  stands  as  a  silent  witness  for  God  on  a  spot  daily  freqoented 
by  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  God  grant  that  very  many 
of  our  own  unenlightened  brethren  may  be  brought  to  associate  wilh 
that  sacred  edifice  a  work  of  grace  within  their  hearts,  which  wiU 
be  a  sure  witness  of  the  truth  which  none  will  be  able  to  dispute. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  September,  the  soooroos  bdl  of 
St  Mary's  annoynced  to  the  coloured  population  that  the  doors  of 
thdr  new  church  were  opened  to  them.  Our  beginning  was  small; 
six  only  attended.  Day  after  day  I  conversed  with  Safin  whom  I 
sought  or  met  with,  and  tried  to  bring  them  to  see  the  advanti^ 
which  would  accrue  from  their  acquirement  of  the  elements  of  reading 
and  writing,  should  they  go  no  farther,  which  I  uncerely  pray  «iU 
not  be  the  case.     Kigbt  after  night  the  bell  called  to  tbo^  vA 

D.s.i,:.dt,  Google 
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«ar  Bttendance  grew  to  the  number  of  iAirty-men,  This  hu  been 
our  highest  nnmber.  I  have  eighty-three  on  the  boobs,  snd  I  hope 
to  see  Tery  tnanj  of  them  attend  regularly.  The  general  attendance 
vanea  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  The  average  atleodance,  from  Septem- 
ber 24  to  thia  d&tc^  October  28,  has  been  nineteen.  School  ia  opened 
erery  evening  (none  excepted  ;  Sunday  ire  have  service,  instead  of 
aefiool)  from  seven  until  nine  o'clock.  The  whole  of  the  adnlta  in 
school  are  beginners,  ezcapting  four  or  five  who  formerly  attended 
Dr.  Callaway's  claas,  and  have  never  been  under  instruction  befoie. 
Before  I  close  the  school  in  the  evening,  I  make  a  point  of  hnving  a 
short  service.  The  books,  8tc.  are  gathered,  and  the  men  seat  them- 
telvea,  as  on  Sunday,  before  the  reading>de»k.  After  sioging,  J  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture  to  them,  and  simply  expound  it;  after  which 
we  chant ,-  and  then  I  close  with  the  usimI  iwllflcts,  &c.  from  the 
Prayer-book.  This,  exercise  will  prepare  them  for  the  full  publio 
services  of  the  Church,  and  will  give  many  of  them  some  idea  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  and  the  reverence  which  should  ever  accompany 
tL  We  have  not  yet  attempted  more  than  one  service  on  Sundays. 
The  Bishop  thinka  it  desirable  that  I  should  assemble  my  pupils  in 
the  evening  as  on  ot^er  days,  and  hold  Divine  Service.  An  afler- 
noon,  and  perhaps  a  morning  service  will  be  added  as  soon  as  a  new 
edition  of  the  Prayer-book  is  published.  It  is  sow  in  the  press. 
The  attendance  at  my  first  Sunday  evening  service  was  thirty. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  commenced  our  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wet  season.  Most  of  the  evenings  from  September  24  have  been  wet 
or  damp.  As  the  season  advances  we  must  expect  thunder-storms 
nearly  every  evening.  These  will  of  course  verj  much  affect  the 
attendance  of  the  men. 

In  connexion  with  the  magisterial  department  in  the  city,  there  is  a 
itaff  of  twelve  or  more  native  police-officera,  men  of  character  and 
Intelligence.  I  felt  very  anxious  to  secure  their  attendance  at  school 
and  service,  but  I  felt  a  little  disappointment  on  learning  that  the 
whole  of  the  staff  was  considered  to  be  always  on  duty,  and  was 
required  to  be  at  command  both  by  day  and  night.  The  men  them- 
selrea  could  not  consent  to  attend  in  the  church  for  any  purpose, 
without  authority.  I  therefore  made  a  direct  application  to  the  resi- 
dent magistrate, . .  .  that  the  native  force  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
school  and  service,  to  which  he  heartily  responded.  As  proof  of  hia 
sincerity,  he  summoned  the  force  into  the  ofllce,  and  told  them  that 
he  abould  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  attended  the  evening -school 
and  were  getting  inslrncled ;  but  he  left  tbem  to  please  themselves 
whether  they  would  attend  or  not.  He  gave  them  his  permission  to 
attend  school  and  service,  subject  to  be  called  out,  if  required.  I 
am  happy  to  say  I  have  thus  secured  the  attendance  of  the  native 
police -ofiicers,  who  turn  in  night  after  night  and  Snnday  afier 
Sunday.     They  are  most  attentive  and.  are  advancing  steadily  in 

One  great  drawback  in  my  work  ia  the  wont  of  teachers.     Up  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  worked  alone  among  my  poptls.     I  have 
13  . 
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tned  to  work  Dp  two  young  men  (natives)  in  mj  BeiTiec^  dntrng  tbs 
day  time,  bo  as  to  fit  ihem  to  help  others  in  the  ereniog.  Thit  bu 
answered  for  a  beginning ;  but  I  am  intent  on  a  mqde  for  efictii^ 
permanent  saBistance.  I  liave  applied  to  the  retndent  magiitrate  who 
80  kindlj  volunteered  to  mid  me  in  mj  work,  to  obtain  for  me  from 
two  to  aix  jouDg  native  lads,  to  be  boarded  and  instmeted  bj  me. 
These  I  desire  to  keep  for  at  least  three  years,  I  intend  to  teach 
these  boys  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  so  as  to  fit  them  fis 
assisting  me  ia  the  adult  school  in  the  evening.  At  the  same  time  I 
intend  to  make  them  naeful  by  employiDg  them  in  gardenbg  tad 
joinering ;  so  ae  to  give  them  a  taste  for  industrial  and  mechaniol 
operations.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  for  every  nuBMonaty  to 
seek  help  for  himself.  Help  from  the  European  population  be  cannot 
get,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  Help  from  Christian  natives,  tniiml 
at  other  stations  by  difierent  misaiomiries,  be  cannot  secure  fw  uy 
time  ;  for  the  natives  become  closely  attached  to  those  who  hare  been 
to  them  as  fathers,  and  ia  whom  tbey  repose  unshaken  confldence. 
The  missionary  must,  if  he  will  do  anything,  train  his  own  teaebeo, 
mould  his  own  instruments.  In  my  movement  to  this  end  I  have  ben 
so  successful  as  to  secure  the  promise  of  three  native  lads,  ^oi 
parents  have,  I  believe,  consented  to  their  coming  ;  and  I  ato  in  diiiy 
expectation  of  seeing  them.  I  lode  forward  to  their  arrival  with 
gnat  pleaeure,  as  I  expect  them  to  be  of  great  assistance  after  a  short 
time,  and  to  impart  to  my  work  a  new  feature.  The  pupils  in  the 
evening  I  have  no  bold  on,  but  on  these  I  shall  have.  .  .  .  I  sm 
prompted  to  this  course  by  the  impression  which  I  have  reeeired 
from  the  native  boys  at  Ekukanyeni,  that  youths  of  a  suitable  ige 
may  be  soon  fitted  for  efficient  teachers  am<Hig  thedr  own  people. 

The  woik  at  St.  Mary's  will,  I  trust,  in  time  open  itse^.  It  i> 
difficult  at  present  to  see  what  really  can  be  dona,  I  would  hia 
gfttiier  in  the  idle  groups  of  natives  which  surround  the  ckorcb  daily, 
and  impart  to  them  instruction,  or  give  them  a  diort  lecture ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  I  should  be  doing  right.  Moat  of  tbem  sn 
sitting  there  waiting  to  do  business  in  some  of  the  offices,  and  *^ 
liable  to  be  called.  Z  must  wait,  inquire,  and  see  how  ftr  to  go- 
Such  a  plan  may  be  worthy  of  trial  some  future  day.  Hy  first  desre 
is  to  effect  an  impression  on  those  at  present  under  my  chuge.  It '» 
remarkable  how  greatly  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  natives  daoge 
after  they  learn  to  read  a  little.  It  seems  to  r^ee  them  in  their  own 
estimation,  and  they  be^in  to  have  confidence  in  the  Cmfitadssi  or 
teacher.  I  believe  the  only  effectual  way  of  gaining  the  interest  of 
the  Kaflr  is,  Srst  to  lead  him  perseveringly  to  read.  From  tha^  I 
have  little  doubt,  lie  might  easily  be  drawn  to  conYerae  w  higbv 
things. 

A  daily  Infant-school  has  been  in  existence  evu-  nnce  the  Bisbcpi 
return  to  the  colony.  Mrs,  Rethman  (an  intelligent  married  wonUi 
well  fitted  for  the  work)  conducts  it.  It  is  opened  for  cotoand 
ehildreo.  This  has  now  been  removed  to  the  native  ehmeh  (St. 
Mary's),  aud  is  daily  held  there.    The  children  number  ten  eaiy.   ^ 
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M  difficult  at  preoeat  to  ray  whether  there  ure  miny  Dativ6  ehildren  in 
tha  city  who  do  not  attend  school.  The  Wealejaos  have  had  % 
native  daj-achool  for  some  jearB,  which  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  nmneroualy  attended.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a 
flourishing  day-school  at  St  Mary's ;  but  whetW  it  be  possible  is 
jr«t  to  be  seen. 

In  connexion  with  my  duties  at  St.  Mary's,  I  also  act  as  chaplain  to 
the  native  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  X  hold  a  service  every  Sunday 
moming  in  one  of  the  cells,  at  ten  o'clock.  This  is  a  melancholyt 
thoagh  interesting  duty.  Sometimes  there  are  aa  many  as  twen^ 
priaoners  present,  irom  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  was  much 
gratified  the  other  evening  in  recognising  the  face  of  one  of  the 
prisoDers  among  my  pupila.  It  appears  that  bis  time  of  imprisonment 
had  expired  three  days  before ;  and  so  being  at  liberty,  be  availed 
himaelf  of  the  privilege  of  attending  school 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  a  full,  though  a  hurried  account  of  the 
Uttle  which  has  been  done  in  ctMinexion  with  St.  Mar3r'8  native 
eborch  during  the  firat  month  of  my  labours  there.  I  have  also 
given  a  scanty  outline  of  what  I  desire  and  purpose  for  the  fatare, 
God  giving  me  grace  and  strength  to  perform  it  The  experience  of 
the  few  past  weeks  enatdea  me  to  look  forward  and  take  c<»trage; 
and,  with  God's  blesnng,  and  the  prayers  of  devoted  followers  of 
Christ  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  native  population  of  this  city, 
I  will  press  forward,  seeking  no  other  commendation  than  that  '  hr 
hath  done  uhat  ke  amid.' " 


THE  DTAKS  OP  BORNEO. 

Tbs  toOowiBg  is  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Warden 
of  St.  Angnstine's  Collie,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Chalmers,  dated  "^Mission 
IIoiiBe,'.Feniiganh,  Upper  SarSwak,  Feast  of  Sl  Hichad,  1858."  It 
appears  in  No.  Sff  of  Occational  jpapa^  from  St.  Augustine's 
C<dlege^- 

"...  I  promised  in  my  last  letter  to  give  yon  some  account  of  a  pro- 
posed tonr  among  the  Dyaks  of  the  upper  districts.  This  tour  I  accom- 
plished in  health  and  safety,  in  the  company  of  my  kind  (Viend, Charles 
T.  C  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Belidah  Fort,  a  gentleman  who  has  afforded  me 
more  asaistanoe  in  banning  my  missionary  life  here  than  any  one  in 
the  oonntry.  I  was  absent  from  Saitwak  one  month  i  daring  that 
time  we  went  over  a  great  deal  of  groniid,  and  saw  much  of  the  people  ; 
and  in  this  lettw  I  will  endeavour  to  jot  down  a  little  of  'what  I  saw 
among  the  Dyaks,'. . . 

Of  course,  I  cannot  pretend,  in  one  letter,  to  give  yon  any  full  or 
ctmnected  account  of  my  month's  wanderings.  I  will  therefore  give 
yon  some  general  account  of  their  extent,  and  tben  copy  from  my  diary 
•tieh  descriptions  and  incidents  as  I  think  likely  to  prove  interesting. 
About  five  or  MX  mile*  bek)w  Belidah  Fort  (which  is  just  aoroas  tM 
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river  from  Honnt  Peninjmnh  or  Serambo,  mj  present  rwdenee),  the 
Krer  Sarfiwak  diTidea  itself  into  two  bntncbM ;  and  it  u  oa  the  right 
faaod  that  Belidah  is  situated.  Mr.  Grant's  pUn  was  to  deacend  llu* 
braiioh  to  the  junction,  and  then  for  ns  to  make  onr  vfky  up  the  icA 
branch  to  the  source,  visitjng  all  the  tribes  liring  by  the  aide  of  or 
near  the  river  ;  then  to  cross  the  oountrj  between  tlie  left  and  right 
branches,  visiting  the  various  tribes,  and  flnallj  to  deacetid  tlie  riflit 
branch  on  the  same  plan.  Bj  God's  mercy,  we  were  able  (a  fidfil 
onr  iutentioHH  in  health  and  safety ;  and  I  am  sure  both  he  and  mp^ 
will  ever  look  back  on  our  month's  wanderings  as  a  time  both  of  ptca- 
sure  and  proBt  I  must  say,  however,  that  thq  otgect  of  the  tour  wis 
political  and  not  missionary.  Aa  the  Governor  of  this  district  Mr. 
Grant  paid  visits  to  all  the  Dyake  under  his  rule,  and  I  simply  acccn* 
panied  him  as  a  friend,  to  improve  myself  in  Snrfiwak  pedeatiiaoiia^ 
and  to  get  acquainted  a  little  with  the  Dyaks,  their  language,  and 
costoms. 

On  the  left  branch  we  vidted  in  snooeuiou  nine  tribes — the  SBopa^ 
Segu,  Simpok,  Setang,  Sent^,  Sibungo,  Brong,  Serin,  and  Senna.  In 
the  country  intervening  between  the  two  branches,  four  tribes.  Bandy, 
Tebiak,  Sumbaw,  Tringgus,  and  Gnmbang.  On  tke  right  bniicl^ 
one  tribe,  the  Saii,  which  is  very  large  and  powerfnl,  having  no  leu 
than  five  villages,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  two  of  which  hare 
each  a  population  of  at  least  600  souls.  This  left  four  tribes  on  die 
light  branch  still  unvisited,  namely,  the  Singgi,  with  a  population  of 
at  least  1000,  and  the  Peuiojauh,  Bombok,  and  Serambo  tril>es,  whoM 
villages  are  all  situated  near  each  other  on  Mount  Serambo,  and  aaMn; 
whom  I  am  now  residing.  I  have  not  yet  viiuted  Singgi,  but  hope  to 
do  so  early  next  year,  at  a  time  when  the  population  are  likdy  to 
have  returned  from  their  farms  in  the  jungle.  -Though  we  reached 
the  sources  of  each  branch  of  the  Sarawak,  yet  our  joumeyings  wtn 
far  more  on  land  than  on  water  ;  during  the  twenty-nine  d^  we 
were  absent  from  Belidah,  we  padsed  only  portions  of  nine  in  oar 
boats  ;  all  the  rest  were  spent  in  walking  from  one  village  or  tiibelo 
another,  on  Pyak  paths  through  a  perfect  wilderness  of  magaificeot 
jungle,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  never  before  been  troddea  by 
JSuropean  foot  But  I  will  now  endeavonr  to  put  my  notes  befbn 
yon  in  something  like  order. 

The  whole  Dyak  population  belonging  to  the  government  of  tk« 
upper  SarLwak  is  between  14,000  and  15,000  ;  in  the  cariy  part  <tf 
la3t  year  it  was  one-tsnth  more  ;  the  whole  country  having  since  btea 
decimated  hy  a  cholera  visitation.  Yon  mnst  not  imagine,  hovever, 
that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  Bajah'e  Dyak  population  j  it  is  only  U* 
of  one  of  the  eight  or  nine  considerable  rivers  embraced  in  the  tein- 
tory  of  Saiawak,  and  that  also  of  a  river  which  yi.*"** »»  comparatiTely 
small  and  insignificant.  Tliese  people  are  dividJsd  into  sixteen  tribes: 
seven  on  the  left  branch  (two  of  the  tribes  we  visited  on  thai  braadi 
belong  to  the  government  of  the  river  Samnrahan),  four  in  the  <xm 
country,  and  five  on  the  right  branch.  Each  tribe  poaaesaes  from  obs 
to  five  villages  or  ■  toropoks,'  accOTding  to  iU  size  in  poiiit  of  ^^f^ 
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tton.  As  K  p«oplfi  they  btc  certainly  u  moral,  pesoeable,  and  well' 
disposed  as  any  known  race  of  semi-saynge  hcalbena  id  the  world. 
All  tbeir  internal  disputes  are  settled  amicably  among  themselves,  and 
tfaej  gira  little  or  no  trouble  to  the  Btyah'a  governmeot.  A  Df  ak  ia 
pnsoD  ia  almost  iioknowD. 

Eaeh  tribe  manages  its  own  affiurs,  and  has  ita  own  chiefs  or  head 
men,  which  aro  as  fellows :  flrat,  the  *  Orang  Kajra'  or  chief;  under 
him  is  the  'Pengara,'  who  in  external  aSaira  is  the  'mouth'  of  the 
tribe  ;  then  '  the  Pangltma,'  or  '  Commander-in-Chief/  an  office  now 
djing  onL  The  Onmg  Kaja  and  Fengara  are  elected  hj  the  Bufiragea 
of  the  'l&ki'btni'  or  married  men,  sutgect  to  the  approral  of  th« 
Bajah'a  Govemmeot,  which,  by  one  of  its  officers,  publioly  invests 
tfaeoi,  bj  giTiog  tliem  a  jacket  and  head-handkerchief,  to  be  worn  on 
stale  oecAsiona.  Moreover,  each  long  house  in  a  village  ia  under  the 
dkai^  of  a  'tflah,'  or  old  man  ;  and  all  the  lAahs  act  aa  a  sort  of 
council  to  the  Orang  Kaya.  The  Orang  Kays  and  this  council  are 
the  magistrates  ;  they  try,  and  pnotah  offences  (chibfly  by  fines),  and 
settle  where  the  '  ladangs'  or  farroB  for  the  year  are  to  be  made.  The 
wealth  of  a  family  or  tribe  is  generally  estimated  by  the  number  of 
gonga,  jars,  cups,  pigs,  fowls,  and  fruit-trees  it  possesses.  £ach  family 
or  *lang'  paya  a  tribute  of  two  'passns'  of  rice,  or  three  rupees  in 
money,  to  the  Gtovemment.  A '  lang'  conaistg  of  a  married  couple  and 
their  family  ;  the  Omng  Knya,  widowers,  widows,  bachelors,  and  un- 
married womeD  pay  nothing.  Each  '  lang'  has  a  separate  '  romln,'  or 
apartment  in  one  of  the  long  houses,  and  the  children  and  unmarried 
guia  of  the  family  Bleep  in  this  room,  which  is  sometimes  pretty  large, 
with  the  heads  of  the  family ;  the  lads  of  the  village,  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  work  on  the  farms,  have  to  take  up  their  quarters 
at  night  in  the  'pangali'  or  head-faoose.  Both  men  and  women,  and 
the  flhildren  when  old  enough,  work  at  the  farms  ;  in  the  domestic 
economy  the  women  are  'the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  ;  and  the  men  look  for  relishes  to  their  rice,  in  the  shape  of 
piga,  deer,  snakes,  monkeys,  and  esculent  roots,  in  the  jungle ;  and 
abo,  occasionally,  make  ends  meet  by  doing  a  little  fishing. 

Of  their  religion  I  will  not  say  mucli,  aa  I  am  not  quite  certain 
OB  many  points.  They  believe  in  a  supreme  God,  variously  called 
'Dewata,' 'Tuppa,' and 'Sing.'  But  of  them  it  may  be  truly  said, 
owt  HoKi^ainuf  riv  %tAy  iffor  iv  hnyviitm;  and  they  are  entirely  given 
np  to  the  fear  of  '  Antus.'  These,  according  to  them,  are  the  caoseB 
of  sickness,  death,  ill-luck,  and  miafurtune  of  every  kind  ;  and  they 
try  to  appease  them  with  small  offerings  of  rice,  Ac.,  and  to  drive 
them  away  by  gonging  and  shouting.  Beyond  setting  aside  a  portion 
of  rice,  Ac.,  for  '  Dewata,'  and  invoking  him  to  give  them  plenty  and 
good  lock,  at  their  variouB  feasts,  they  seem  to  have  no  rvligions 
worship. 

But  the  great  pereona  in  each  tribe  are  the  doctors  or  <  borieh.' 
These  are  chiefly  women,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  wilfol  impostors,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  which  tbey  obtain  from 
the  fears  of  the  Dyaka,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to'berdbat'or 
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doctor.  The^  are  guppoMd  to  bold  inteKoune  at  irUl  with  DewiUt 
ooctuionally  to  die  and  com«  to  life  again ;  and  at  the  '  Makan  Taom' 
or  harvest  feast,  thej  always  pretend  to  bring  down  paddj,  rice,  ud 
grua  from  hearen,  as  a  token  of  Dewnta's  favour.  This  thej  do  ia 
the  presence  of  ike  whole  tribe,  Bad  the  deceit  most  be  cnnningi/ 
contrived  and  executed.  Their  services  are  called  for  in  cases  it 
sickness,  and  their  doctoring  canaists  in  kiUing  a  fowl  or  pig,  ud 
ordering  a  'pamali'  (which  is  like  the  'taboo'  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders),  during  which  no  one  but  the  fauiiy  of  the  sick  man  can 
enter  the  house.  The;  have  also  some  formulie  which  thejr  chant  to 
a  moaotonous  and  melancholy  strain  on  this  and  other  occasiotts  when 
their  services  are  required.  They  are  also  in  request  at  the  aowiog 
and  harvest  festivals.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  down  to  the  Feniiytnh 
tillage  to  a  sowing  feast.  Oa  my  arrival  at  the  cliieTs  house  I  fomtd 
a  raised  staga  of  yellow  hamboo,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  no 
which  were  laid  small  ofierings  for  '  Dewata'  and  the  '  Aotus,'  erected 
in  front  of  the  house.  By  the  side  of  this  was  dispooed  in  bags  all  the 
paddy  of  the  tribe  intended  for  sowing,  each  family  having  brought 
its  share;  and  over  the  whole  collection  two 'borieh' were  waviag 
two  tufts  of  fine  grass  stained  yellow,  and  chanting  their  mysteriooi 
strain,  the  effect  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  casting  out  of  every 
evil  infiueace  from  the  paddy,  and  thus  securing  for  it  a  healthy  and 
prodoctive  growth.  The  'borieh'  were  women,  and  wore  gay  jacket^ 
petticoats,  and  caps,  profusely  ornamented  with  beads  ;  and  attached 
to  their  petticoats  was  a  vast  number  of  'grunong,'  or  small  hawk- 
bells,  which  tinkled  loudly  at  their  every  movement.  The  'pamili'ii 
also  used  in  case  of  sickness  or  death;  before  sowing  the  paddy;  aria 
case  of  sickness  in  the  young  paddy,  or  of  its  being  devoured  by  nb 
or  vermin,  on  account  of  hearing  '  bad  birds'  on  auccessive  day^  aad 
on  many  other  occasions,  perhaps,  which  I  have  as  yet  neitlier  seen 
nor  heard  of. 

Were  I  asked  what  is  the  religion  of  the  Dyabs,  I  should  say  tbey 
have  none  worthy  of  the  name,  but  their  nligwu  obtgrtanca  may  be 
classed  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  killing  and  eating  of  fowls  and  pigs,  of  which  a  portum  it 
set  aside  for  the  Deity. 

2.  The  propitiation  of '  Antus'  by  small  ofierings  of  rice,  &e. 

3.  TheFam&li. 

4.  Obedience  to  the  'Uorieh,'  and  belief  in  their  pretenwona. 

5.  Dancing  (of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter). 

6.  The  use  of  omens  from  the  notes  of  various  birds,  the  printupsl 
of  which  are  obtiuned  from  a  bird  called  the  '  KushiL' 

If  a  Dyak  be  proceeding  on  a  journey,  and  he  hears  the  voice  of 
this  bird  before  or  behind  him,  he  will  return  home  immediately.  If 
in  front,  it  is  a  sign  that  sickness,  death,  or  an  enemy  is  in  the  place 
to  which  he  is  going ;  if  behind,  that  one  or  the  other  will  come  to 
his  country  if  he  be  absent  When  heard  on  the  right  or  left  hand, 
it  is  a  good  omen.  The  tradition  on  this  point  is,  that  an  ancestor  of 
tjie  Dyaks  married  an  'Antu;'  and,  soon  after,  the  'Antu'  beeme 
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pregnmnt  xnd  brought  forth  birds;  these  birds  were  taken  care  of 
itnd  nourished  by  the  Djaks,  and  from  that  time  the  grateful  eoog- 
stera  have  acted  as  their  gnardiana  from  eviL  Id  fact,  aa  I  was  told 
the  Other  day,  they  are  reallj  Dynka  in  the  fonn  of  Birds.  They  are 
held  nnireraally  iu  high  reputation,  and  are  Bupposed  to  be  to  the 
Dyaka  what '  books'  and  the  '  compass'  are  to  the '  orang  putih'  (white 

To  the  abore  enumeration  I  may  add,  a  special  request  for  'Sejuk 
dingin,'  or  good  luck,  made  to  the  Deity  by  the  chief  on  festivals, 
which  is  accompanied  always  hy  casting  a  little  boiled  rice,  aiained 
yellow,  into  the  air,  and  sometimes  by  the  sprinkling  of  pig's  or  fowl's 
Uood  in  various  directions. 

A  Dtak  yiLLAOB. — Having  giving  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  people, 
I  will  now  introduce  you  to  their  houses.  My  model  is  the  village  of 
Setang,  near  the  left  branch  of  the  Sarftwak.  It  is  built  on  a  liigb, 
steep  bill,  and  the  houses  are  reached  by  a  rugged  path,  which  consists 
of  steps  cot  into  the  face  of  the  hilt,  strengthened  by  pieces  of  bamboo. 
Here  and  there  hnge  masses  of  limestone  rock  tower  above  the  sur- 
face ;  but,  in  general,  the  bill  is  covered  with  a  dense  undeigrowth 
of  ferns,  and  shrubs,  and  shove  these  rise  jungle  and  fruit-trees  in 
abuaduice  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  plantains,  durians,  and  many 
kinds  of  palms,  as  cocoa-nut,  sago,  ntbong,  n&ub,  ptnang,  fcc  As  one 
ascends,  there  is  heard  the  unceasing  dash  and  ripple  of  streams  innu- 
merable over  their  rocky  descents ;  and  every  now  and  then  one 
comes  upon  a  bamboo  seat  and  'panchur,'  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
'knocked-np  and  winded'  traveller,  A  'panchur'  is  a  small  stream 
brought  in  bamboo  conduits  to  a  spot  convenient,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  {M  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  troai  five  to  ten  feet.  To  let 
this  Mream  descend  upon  one's  head  or  body  is  a  luxury  which  none 
but  an  Eastern  wayfarer  can  truly  appreciate.  As  the  village  is 
neared,  a  duster  of  fine  yellow  bamboos  (bulu  gading)  comes  in  view, 
and,  close  by  this  >>  a  small,  but  tolerably  lolly  bamboo  stage,  on 
which  are  placed  'Antu'  offerings,  to  which  a  ladder  is  sometimes 
attached  to  help  the  '  Antus '  in  their  ascent  to  get  their  dinners. 
Tbey  pay  no  worship  to  the  bamboos,  but  the  plact  is  sacred  {  and 
here  tbejr  generally  await  the  bird-omens  before  setting  out  on  their 
joumeya 

The  bousea  are  nataerous  or  few  according  to  the  population  ;  and 
each  house  contains  ftum  three  to  four  '  langs '  or  family  apartments. 
They  are  built  on  posts  from  four  to  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
ar«  entered  by  means  of  ladders  (notched  trunks  of  trees),  or  by  an 
inclined  plane  of  bamboo.  At  Tebiak  there  is  an  ascent  of  this  latter 
kind  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  houses  are  divided  into  three  parts,  an  open  air  platform  in 
front  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  called  the  'tonyuh;' 
inside,  a  common  room  running  parallel  with  this  platfonn,  called  the 
'awaehj*  from  this  the  private  rooms  are  separated  by  plnoking. 
These  rooms  are  called,  on  the  lefi  branch  the  '  arAn,'  and  on  the  right 
the  'ramtn.'    On  entering,  the  first  objects  are  the  fire-place  (abndi), 
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wood-plMC  (poyft  ihiln),  and  water-plMe  (purad).  Beyond  tUi  is  die 
liviDg-place,  often  nestlj  matted,  with  ar»sed  platform  mnd  window  it 
the  farther  end ;  the  former  for  sitting  or  sleepiDg  on.  Titers  is  generdl; 
ft  door  of  ctHumiini cation  with  the  neightMars.  Tbe  g&rreti  are  used 
u  Btore-rooms  for  paddj,  &c.  Viewed  at  aome  distance  these  vilUgea 
hare  a  most  pictiueeqae  appearance,  emboweted  as  tbey  ue  amid 
groTes  of  coooa-DQt,  plMntain,  darisn,  and  other  fruit-treea.  Among 
the  posts  below  the  housea,  the  dogs,  {Hgs,  and  fowls  quarrel  and 
flourish  ;  the  gro&nd  tiiere  is  little  else  than  an  immense  'middin' 
(pardon  the  Scotticism)  :  it  receives  all  the  dirt  of  the  house,  and  tbti 
is  rendered  still  more  ansarourj  hj  that  of  the  pige,  Ac,  so  thit  tbe 
thick  '  rotan '  mats  which  are  laid  over  the  &aan  of  *  lantei '  (bimboo 
1^)  are  quite  necessarjr  to  keep  do^n  the  stench. 

While  speaking  of  the  Dyak  domestic  animals,  I  will  add  tbe  hbior; 
of  a  '  night  in  a  Djtk.  village,*  a  recxird  of  events  which  actoallj  bip- 
pened  to  ns  in  Jagol,  a  large  village  of  the  Sail  tribe  on  the  rigbl 
branch.  About  eleven  p.il  some  unliappy  little  poppy  fell  down 
between  the  bamboo  flooring  to  the  ground  below,  and  forthwith  Mt 
up  a  dismal  bawling,  which  its  friends  and  relations  in  the  bouse  sooo 
followed  np,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dc^  of  the  whole  village  began 
to  utter  yells  of  sympathy.  Then  came  a  pause  for  a  minute  or  so ; 
bat  the  quiet  was  soon  broken  ^ain  by  one  which,  I  anppose,  thonglit 
he  had  not  performed  his  share,  and  one  by  one,  others  to(A  op  tbe 
howl,  till  the  chorus  was  swelled  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  canine 
voices.  This  lasted  peibaps  half  an  hour ;  and  when  all  wai  siill 
again,  the  peace  was  once  more  broken  by  what  seemed  to  as  aamDl- 
taneons  rebellion  of  aboriginal  babies ;  then  came  a  squabble  among 
the  pigs  below  the  houses, — snorting,  aqneaking,  granting,  and  lU  lb* 
d  c^eroM  of  a  pig  fight ;  and  when  this  was  amicably  arranged,  ind 
we  were  just  drt^ping  to  sleep,  we  were  again  roused  by  llie  'eoek-a- 
doodle-doos'  of  a  cock  who  was  roosting  on  tbe  roof  just  above  n^ 
Other  cocks,  not  to  be  outdone  in  vigilance,  replied  in  friendship  « 
defiance,  and  there  was  soon  as  continuous  a  chorus  of  cocks  u  ib^ 
had  been  before  of  dogs.  I  was  very  tired,  however,  and  fell  adeep  in 
the  midst  of  it 

A  DraK  Fun. — I  could  fill  sheets  with  reminiscences  of  tbeK,  *•. 
in  every  village  in  which  we  stayed,  one  was  held  in  our  htuxmr.  I 
will  confine  myself,  however,  chiefly  to  a  description  of  ooe  beM  H 
Timpdc.  .The  eating  and  drinking  part  consisted  of  '  bras  pfllnt,' ■ 
peculiar  striking  kind  of  rice,  boiled  in  pieces  of  young  bamboo,  ^ 
served  durian  (with  a  horrible  stench),  boiled  pork,  and  fresb  frwl, 
such  as  plaintains,  ltd.  The  drink  was  a  small  allowance  of  arrack  to 
each  made  from  the  niw  palm,  to  which  Mr.  Grant  added  a  bottle  or 
two  of  Chinese  arrack.  This  done,  the  gongs  strnck  np,  not  anmiHi- 
cally,  but  somewhat  monotonously,  and  the  Omng  Kaya  and  inthi 
took  Mr.  Grant  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  a  do4»  opening  oo  to  IM 
platform,  where  Uiey  persuaded  him  to  throw  pinches  of  boiled  nK 
stained  yellow,  into  the  air  at  intervals;  daring  whicli  prooeai  tse 
Orang  Eaya  muttered  a  longisb  kind  of  prayer,  in  which  I  beiri  '^ 
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Buu  of  *  T«pp* '  iistmeOy  mentioned  Btrerel  times.  Ve  were  then 
regularly  beMt  by  nen  and  women,  each  anzioaa  to  tie  upon  our 
wriota  a  amall  hawk-bdl,  asking  us  at  the  Mme  time  to  wish  them 
'good-Iadt,'  whicb,  thej  infonned  us,  consiBted  in  desiring  for  them 
*  that  their  Duma  and  gardeos  might  be  ver;  productive,  that  their  dogs 
might  be  bold  in  the  chase,  that  the  jungle  might  produce  abondence 
of  piga  and  deer,  that  the  rivers  and  the  sea  might  contain  plenty  of 
fi^  that  their  traps  might  be  saccessful,  and  that  they  might  ha?e 
large  nombers  of  male  children  1 '  This  done,  many  took  our  hands  in 
theirs,  and  apparently  tried  to  squeeze  oat  the  essence,  which  they 
rubbed  over  their  bodiea.  Others  iHVugbt  their  little  children  for  us 
to  touch  them ;  and,  I  am  rare,  as  I  laid  my  hands  on  their  heads,  I 
blessed  them  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  with  all  my  heart,  and  prayed 
th^  might  speedily  be  brought  to  know  Him,  'ininowledgeof  whom 
staodeth  our  elemal  life.'  After  this,  dancing  began,  the  Orsng  Kays 
being  the  first  performer.  He  was  soon  followed  by  another  chief 
man,  and  both  took  up  portions  of  food  set  aside  for  'Dewata'  (which 
had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  covered  with  a  white 
doth),  and  placing  these  on  small  trays,  into  which  they  stuck  piece* 
of  wood  dipped  in  'damar,'  as  candlefl,  they  worked  themselves  slowly 
op  and  down  the  room  on  their  toes  and  heels,  bearing  the  trays  before 
tbeno,  their  bodiea  being  inclined,  as  if  in  the  sot  of  making  an  ofi^ing. 
When  tbeiy  had  finished,  numbers  of  other  men  started  up,  all  dressed 
in  Malay  attire,  and  after  running  up  to  us,  saluting  snd  shaking  our 
bands  in  theirs,  they  commenced  the  dance  by  eaoh  giving  utterance 
to  a  fearful  shriek.  The  dance  is  not '  a  dance '  in  oar  acceptation  of 
the  term  ;  it  consists  solely  in  slowly  working  up  and  down  the  room 
on  the  heels  and  toes,  in  posturing  with  the  body,  and  gesturing  with  the 
handaaod  fingers.  Theefiect  is  not  unpleasant,  and  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  anppleneas  of  joints  is  exhibited.  When  the  men  had  concluded, 
aboat  twenty  women  stood  up,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by  a  Urge 
numbu'  of  gir]&  They  danced  in  columns  ;  here  the  women  used  no 
bodily  contortiooa  and  manual '  extension  movements  ; '  their  perform- 
ance cojisiated  in  moving  slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  their  bodiea 
rising  and  falling  on  the  Knee  joints,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  imitate 
the  movements  of  jockeye  when  riding  hard  at  a  race.  It  was  a  spec- 
tacle never  to  be  forgotten,  to  see  them  figuring  away  in  the  half- 
darknese,  shrieking  the  while  moat  demoniacally,  and  aiding  the  music 
of  the  drama  and  gongs  by  the  tinkling  hawk-bells,  a  hundred  or  two 
of  which  were  attached  to  the  short  petticoat  of  each.  Many  of  tlie 
yoRDger  wotn»i  bad  pleasing  facea,  and  when  decked  out  in  their  high 
Cylindrical  bead  hats,  and  abundance  of  brass  armlets  and '  leglets,'  with 
bead  necklaces  innumerable,  they  were  doubtless  very  '  killing '  in  tba 
eyes  of  young  Sarawak.  Many  of  the  petticoats  were  prettily  orna- 
mented, and  some  were  adorned  with  strings  of  small  silver  coins. 
After  a  late  dinner,  I  again  entered  the  ball-room.  It  was  indeed  m 
medley  scene.  The  darkness  was  just  made  visible  by  the  glare  of  • 
lew  fires  and  'damar'  lamps ;  there  vere  women  swinging  on  a  long 
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board  Biiq>ended  from  the  nften  at  one  extremi^  of  the  room  ;  men; 
womtD,  nod  children  dancing  and  ahriekin^  bells  jingling,  gonga  and 
drumfi  cnuhing,  an  occasional  Djak  jrell  from  the  jonng  inen,  which, 
once  heard,  is  never  forgotten,  and  above  all,  a  chorus  of  ehildrn 
singing  round  a  fire  some  plaintive  song,  not  at  all  unlike  the  wrf 
quaiTttat  old  Gregorian.  About  ten  p.k.  I  retired  to  mj  mat*  in 
the  pangah  (just  under  the  skulls),  and  tried  to  sleep,  in  a{Ht«  id  the 
noise,  and  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  I  was  aroused  bj  a  fearful  ahrid- 
ing  on  the  [ilatform  connecting  the  pangah  and  the  long  house.  I 
rushed  out,  and  found  a  number  of  '  the  j^uths '  slaughtering  anodier 

B'g  hj  torchlight,  being  evidenilj  determined  to  make  a  night  of  it. 
uring  our  stay,  this  whole  village  seemed  frantic  with  joj ;  Htgi 
waving,  gonge  crashing,  he  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ev«r  beoi 
visited  by  EuropeAis,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  wail  of  faomr 
and  astonishment  which  isaued  from  the  young  children  and 
babies  at  seeing  for  the  first  time  in  their  Uvea  what  ttert  onet  whits 
faces. 

We  passed  a  Sunday  here,  and  I  performed  the  aerriee  of  the 
Church  to  a  Christian  congr^ation  of  two  in  the  Head  Hodb^  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  hundred  Dyaks,  who  crowded  around,  anziooi 
to  see  us  at  onr  '  Sambayang.'  I  sat  just  under  the  ghastly  tropbies 
of  Dyak  valour.  Is  not  a  scene  like  this  a  matter  for  thought  to  tboae 
who  have  ekill  to  diecem  the  times  in  which  they  live  ?  Truly  (sod 
what  Christian  does  not  exult  in  the  thought  P)  '  their  sound  ii  goM 
out  into  all  huida,  and  their  winds  into  the  end  of  the  worid.' " 
(7b  bt  eoniinuoi) 


CHURCH  CONFERENCE  AT  SYDNEY. 

The  Lay-Delegates  and  Clergy  assembled,  November  24,  IS58,  it 
Sl  James's  Church,  Sydney.  Divine  service  commenced  at  elev«i  a.  il, 
and  the  Holy  Communion  waa  administered.  The  members  of  ib< 
Conference  then  adjourned  to  the  Church  Soeiet^t  house.  After 
some  preliminary  business  was  despatched,  the  Bishop  of  Sjdo^ 
rose  and  addressed  the  Conference.  A  discussiott  then  took  place, 
which  lasted  over  ten  days,  on  the  bill  which  had  been  drawn  np  to 
be  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  to  enable  tbe 
Church  to  regulate  her  own  affairs.  "  This  discusmon  .  .  ,  wu 
principally  confined  to  two  objects :  first,  would  it  be  better  to  hsve 
such  a  bill  as  bad  been  introduced,  or  merely  an  enabling  hill  Buiilir 
to  that  of  Canada  ?  The  views  of  the  Bishop,  in  fkvour  of  As  loog 
bftl,  were  supported  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  Tbe  secottd  point 
waa,  the  right  of  tbe  Bishop  to  be  coasidered  a  separate  ealate,  •> 
that, his  concurrent  vote  should  be  requisite  in  all  matters.  'Hiii 
was  very  warmly  contested,  and  the  votes  in  favour  of  tlie  oooainait 
tote,  «r  veto,  were  as  follows :— 
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Agaaut  At  Ttto.  For  At  Veto. 

OargT '8      I      Cl«g7 

Lti^ 8S  I^tf 


Hie  danse  of  the  proposed  bill  referrisg  to  the  veto  ia  lomewhst  of 
a  comprotnue.  It  enacts  "that  tny  deeision  coaeurred  in  bj  any  two 
only  of  the  three  orders  of  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Lay  members,  maj  be 
the  subject  of  reference  to  any  Frorincial  Sj^od  in  New  South  Wales 
which  OMj  be  holden,  aod  such  Provincial  Synod  efiall  bare  power  to 
determine  the  same  ;  but  the  subject  matter  for  decision  shaU  remain 
in  abeyance  until  the  determination  of  snch  reference."  A  subsequent 
danae  enables  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  as  metropolitan,  to  hold,  from 
time  to  time,  a  Provincial  Synod  of  those  Biahops  whose  Dioceses 
are  in  New  South  Walea. 

The  electors  of  the  Lay  Representatives  are  to  sign  a  declaration 
tbat  they  are  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and  the  Bepresent&tivea  are  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  are  com- 
municants. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Rer,  Mr.  Alwood's  Leetun  on  Synodieal 
Action,  in  oar  number  far  February.  We  agree  with  Mr.  A.  (p.  37) 
that  an  enabling  bill  would  have  been  the  beat.  The  bill  now  pro- 
posed mast  be  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legielatare  before  it  can  become 


REPORT  OF  CONVOCATION  ON  HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

Repraentaiwn  of  the  Lower  Boute,  addreued  to  the  Upper  Houie 

of  Gonvoeatitm,  February  11,  1859. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  having  taken  into  their  con- 
nderation  the  Report  of  the  Cominittee  on  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
tiona,  beg  leave  to  lay  before  His  Grace  the  President  and  their 
Lordshipa  of  the  Upper  House  the  following  Representations,  with 
(be  respectful  request  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  take  such  meaGures 
as  to  them  may  seem  expedient  in  order  to  carry  their  recommenda- 
tions into  effect 

L  HouB  Missions. 

1.  We  consider  tbis  portion  of  onr  anbject  to  be  of  most  presung 
importance.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  papulation  of  this  country, 
and  other  drcunutanoes,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  peculiarly  char 
rsoteriatic  of  this  age  end  nation,  appear  to  us  to  call  urgently  for  a 
large  extension  of  spiritual  agency,  and  likewise  for  the  employment 
of  Bpedal  agencies  adapted  to  these  circumstances. 

2.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  large  extent  of  some  of 

^  agimi)  M*n>img  Barald,  Dm.  lO.lSSS. 
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our  Diocesee,  both  in  popnliitioD  and  area,  precluding  die  potnUlitf 
of  sufficient  personal  interoourae  between  the  Biahop  and  the  derg^ 
and  laity  of  bin  diocese,'  together  with  the  want  of  more  concentrated 
action,  furnishes  strong  reasons  for  some  inttrttue  of  the  Epuoopaie, 
which  might  be  obtained  without  any  interference  with  the  number  of 
Epiacopol  seats  in  the  Home  of  Lords,  were  the  praeedent  foOoved 
wbioh  has  been  alreadj'  establiahed  at  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Uan- 
chester.  Bj  this  meana>  each  Bishop  would  have  fuller  i^portamtie* 
of  making  himself  well  aoquainted  with  his  diooeae  before  be  woaU 
be  called  to  succeed  to  his  legiatatire  duties.  We  woald  suggest  the 
expediency  of  a  general  enabling  Act  (tirailsr  to  the  Slst  Henrj 
VIIL  c;  9),  to  which  resort  might  be  had  as  often  as  circnmstancet 
require,  or  opportunity  offers,  for  the  ereolion  of  new  Sees.  We  would 
further  suggest  that  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  esse  of  ai^ 
Bishop  who  might  become  wholly,  or  feel  himself  partially  Jocspa- 
dtated  for  the  efiective  discharge  v£  his  doties ;  in  the  one  ease  If 
some  well-coQsidered  provision  for  a  retiring  Bishop — in  the  otber 
case  by  adopting  the  recommendatioa  of  the  Oatbedral  Commissionen 
with  regard  to  Coadjutor-Bishops.  Such  an  office  baa  existed  from 
the  earliest  ages — it  Was  strongly  recommended  by  the  authws  of  tb« 
"  Beformatio  Jj^um  ;  "  it  still  exista  in  many  ports  of  Christendom ; 
and  has  recently  beeq  revived  in  our  own  Colonial  Church,  in  thecase 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

3.  We  are  anxious  to  expreaa  onr  high  sense  of  the  value  of  tiiat 
parochial  organisation  which  we  have  received  from  oiv  fore&tbere, 
whereby  it  was  designed  that  the  ordinances  of  religion  shotild  be 
offered  to  every  individual  throughout  the  land.  We  believe  that  these 
anident  parochial  limits  are  highly  regarded  by  great  numbera  amongst 
oar  people,  and  that  they  should  not  be  lightly  distarbed.  We  there- 
fore think  that,  though  in  certain  cases  beyond  what  has  been  thai 
&r  effected,  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  aubdivide  some  of  the  old 
parishes,  on  account  of  their  vast  extent  or  overwhelming  population ; 
in  others,  and  probably  the  greater  number,  the  interests  of  religitm 
would  be  more  efficiently  provided  for  by  retaining  the  ancient  boand- 
aries,  and  multiplying  the  agencies  within  these  limits,  in  aubordinatioa 
to  the  Incumbent. 

4.  Subject  to  this  general  principle,  we  consider  that  a  lai^  addi- 
tion is  needed  to  the  number  of  PrieiU  and  Deaeotu;  and  wa  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  fAstonl  superin- 
tendence tintil  the  number  of  the  Farochial  Clergy  is  in  the  p^opo^ 
lion  of  oile  to  every  thousand  souls. 

5.  With  regard  to  Deacom,  it  has  been  so^ested  by  our  C<»imittee 
whether  the  Disoonsta  might  not  be  eztuided  in  sncb  a  manner  as  to 
mark  more  distinctly  the  di&reiioe  between  that  Order  and  tbe 
Prieethood,  and  thus  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  both,  by  a  better 
adjustment  of  their  sevwal  duties,  as  defined  in  the  Ordinal  of  tbe 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Tbe  subject  is  of  such  grave  impartaDc^ 
that  we  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  thenoo  to 
this  House ;  and  -it  has  been  commended  to  ttie  oonsideratim  of  tbe 
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nine  Comiuttee  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  revive  the 
ancient  order  of  "Beaders,"  as  was  designed  b;  Archbisliop  Farker 
iounediatelj  after  the  BeformatioD. 

6.  In  eonnexion  with  this  Bulgect,  we  would  particular!;  direct 
attention  to  the  existing  want  of  mare  ipeeific  and  iffttemtUic  traininff 
far  the  paitoral  oJie». 

7.  Onr  attention  has  been  given  to  the  means  of  rendering  occasional 
help  of  a  special  kind  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,  not  only  in  the  roetro- 
poUa  and  other  popoloua  districts,  but  likewise  trherever  the  occauon 
seema  to  require.  We  would  suggest  ttiat  provision  miglit  be  mads 
in  the  several  I>iocese8  for  the  appoiatment  of  a  body  of  Freaehert, 
licensed  by  the  Bishop,  an  institution  not  unknown  at  the  Befonua- 
tioD,  who  might,  on  the  application  of  the  Incumbent,  visit  his  parisli 
for  s  fixed  period,  assist  in  delivering  counee  of  sennons  on  ap- 
pointed Bubjectf,  is  bouse  to  bouse  visitation,  or  in  attendance  upon 
the  acfaools,  according  to  their  variona  gifts  and  abilities.  Such 
labonrera  might,  we  think,  render  essential  service  and  greatly 
strengthen  tbe  bands  of  the  Incumbents  of  large  parishes,  in  awaken- 
ing the  indifierent,  and  warning  the  profligate  ;  in  healing  divisions, 
and  in  conciliating  those  who  are  eatranged  from  the  Cliurcb. 

tf.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  some  measures  have  been  recently 
adopted  with  success,  and  that  others  are  in  course  of  adoption,  for 
extending  the  benefits  derived  from  our  ancient  Cathedral  and 
Collegiate  Churches,  by  a  larger  use,  where  practicable,  of  those 
sacred  fabrics  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  for  preaching 
tbe  Word  of  God.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  salutary  impressiona 
thns  produced  on  large  masses  of  the  population  may  not  be  transitory 
and  fugitive,  but  may  receive  pennanence  and  conaistency  from  other 
sioaoltaneoas  and  systematic  efforts  requisite  for  the  extension  and 
consolidation  of  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  in  onr  laige  cities. 
The  agency  of  the  Preachers  (already  recommended),  or  other  Clei^ 
of  the  Diocese,  might  perhaps  be  employed  for  tbis  purpose,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  body. 

9.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  Addiiv»ud  Scrvieu,  with  courses  of 
sermons  delivered  on  a  week  day,  especially  at  particular  seasons,  ma 
Advent  and  Lent,  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit  i  and  we 
think  it  desirable  that  ibis  practice  should  be  extended  as  widely  as 
possible,  beyond  the  cathedrals,  to  the  churches  of  all  our  most 
pt^mlons  parishes. 

10.  We  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  onr  subject  without  alluding 
to  tbe  impartance  generally  of  a  mmfreepieni  eddtration  of  Soty  Com- 


11.  Becogniging  the  value  of  Lay  agency,  when  it  acts  in  harmony 
with  tbe  parochial  system,  we  believe  that  it  might  be  more  exten- 
aively  encouraged.  Much  of  the  zeal  which  is  now  lost  to  the 
Church  might  thus  be  secured  to  its  uses  ;  and  many  persona  of  pie^ 
and  2eal,  who  are  now  promoting,  or  are  desirous  to  promote,  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  fellow -creatures,  would  labour 
with  more  satisfaction  to  tbemselres,  and  with  greater  acoeptance  to 
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tbe  people,  if  thej  were  deflnitdj'  anthorixed  «oA  appcnBted  to  tbrir 

12.  We  would  bIm  suggest  the  wider  and  more  dsEoite  om  <tf  dte 
eervices  of  devoted  ChrMan  woMtn  in  every  rank  in  Uf^  ■■  in  ths 
office  of  diitriet  vititon;  and  we  would  particularij  reoommend  the 
employment  of  lutnet,  trained  for  atteodance  upon  the  aiek,  who 
might,  we  coDceire,  render  important  servicea  to  the  cause  of  region. 

13.  Much  attention  haa  of  lata  yean  been  drawn  to  the  sobtent  of 
church-buUding ;  and  we  hare  now  numerous  examplei^  on  everj 
Hide,  of  churches,  built  at  great  cost,  of  good  ecclesiasticd  typea,  ai^ 
of  aubfltantial  character.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  our  large 
ecfntrea  of  population,  and  in  the  remote  bamleta  of  manj  of  our  wi^ 
spread  parishea  in  rcral  districts,  there  is  a  demand  for  buildii^  of  a 
much  m<»«  simple  and  inexpensive  kind.  To  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  shifting  masses  of  population  in  some  parts,  ud  tbe 
growing  aettiementB  in  other  parts  of  our  mining  and  mannfaetarieg 
districts.  Temporary  or  Mitnon  Ohapdt  are  gieaUj  needed,  which 
ought  not  to  exceed  in  cost  1/.  per  sitting,  and  which  might  neverthe- 
lees  be  distinguished  b;  a  certain  ecclesiastical  cliaracter.  Theae 
buildiDgs  might  eventually  be  superseded  edifices,  bj  larger,  destgned 
for  permanence.  But  before  the  means  can  be  provided  for  the 
greater  undertaking,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importauce  to  have  read/  fbr 
a  population,  however  accumulated,  whether  rapidly  or  otherwise, 
a  bnilding  into  which  it  might  at  once  be  gathered ;  and  wbete, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Incumbent,  and  through  agencies  edected 
by  him,  there  might  he  offered  to  it  the  ministry  of  Christ'a  Woid 
and  Sacraments.' 

14.  We  feel  that  further  exertions  are  needed  in  order  to  hri^ 
the  youthful  part  of  our  population  more  generally  under  PastonI 
influence,  especially  in  the  interval  between  leaving  Echool  uid  eon* 
firmation.  We  would  recommend  the  more  extensive  eoiployment  of 
additional  Servioet  viiih  *ermom  adapted  to  children,  and  oi  PMe 
Cateehiting,  wherever  practicable.  Mote  freqiiait  CoHfa-ntaiiimt,  ttpe- 
cially  in  the  large  towns  and  poptUoua  districts,  would,  we  believe^  be 
thankfully  accepted  by  the  Clergy,  as  fumiBhiug  them  with  the  qipw- 
tntiity  of  presenting  a  larger  number  to  the  Bishop,  and  that  onnber 
more  carefully  selected  and  prepared,  so  as  to  inanre  their  immediite 
and  habilusi  attendance  at  Uoly  Communion. 

15.  While  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  liberal  aid  afforded  bf 
Parliament  to  voluntary  efforts  in  the  cause  of  National  Education,  «e 
feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importauce  to  remember,  that  the  incresas 

'  It  hu  been  suggested  thai  Church  Bnilding  Societies  niight  proinoto  Uw 
objects  here  recommeDded,  bv  Iosub  as  veil  as  b;  libetal  gifts,  alia  fbnssT  ^gkt 
bMT  Interest,  sad  be  Mcured  bj  a  mortgage  on  the  proper^.  The  iM/H/a  ilw 
might  be  made  cmKlilioDslI;,  to  that,  if  from  sa7  OMiie  witbin  twontj  jam  Ita 
buildings  sbould  oo  longer  be  irsnted  for  tbeli  original  putpose,  a  ONwa  lud 
proporUon  of  the  grants  ihoald  be  lecoveiable  bj  the  SocietT.  It  is  obrioia  lU 
the  Ch.ipels  conld  ddI;  be  lieented  ;  anil  we  wonid  suggest  the  dasirahk—a  tf  t 
relaution  of  that  Bale  of  most  of  oar  Church  Building  Soctetits  bji^dA  thq-ne 
prednded  from  gf.tiag  ild  to  nnoonseorsted  buildings, 
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of  echools  and  schoolmasters,  however  important,  will  by  no  metnt 
compensate  for  tlie  nani  of  increased  spiritunl  agencj.  The  earlj  age 
at  wliiuh  tLe  children  are  removed  from  school  creates  tiie  necessity 
Tor  the  emplojrment  ot*  other  means,  in  order  to  retain  a  pastoral 
influence  over  thm.  Among  these  ne  would  specify  the  retention  of 
the  joung  in  Sunday  Claua;  the  general  establishment  of  Evening 
iytAoUf,  where  practicable;  Clauet  for  mutued  improvement;  with 
Ledwrei,  under  ihe  personal  direction  of  the  Clergy. 

16.  But  we  have  reason  to  lament  that  large  numbers  uf  our  popu- 
Ifttion  are  even  unbaptized;  and  we  believe  that  still  larger  numbers 
are  nooonSrmed.  For  the  remedy  of  tlieaa  evils  we  can  only  trust, 
Dnder  the  Divint)  blessing,  to  the  results  of  sn  increased  spiritual 
agency,  acting  directly  upon  the  parents,  and  awakening  them  to  % 
sefue  of  tbeir  responsibiliiiea. 

17.  We  cannot  coaclade  this  portion  of  our  Report  without  alluding 
to  the  very  painful  subject  oi  t\iK  poverty  of  a  large  nwnAerofihe  Bent' 
jirtti^the  Chnrch  o/England.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
evil  is  often  most  apparent  in  the  districts  from  whence  the  wealth  in 
this  country  in  great  measure  is  derived,  and  that  Clergymen  who 
have  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  amidst  the  ttiickly-con- 
grcgated  masses  of  the  people,  in  addition  to  the  overwhelming  demands 
and  anxtetiea  of  their  spiritusl  chaise,  are  often  scarcely  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  thankfulness  that 
the  tnea  are  to  be  found  who,  notwithstanding  such  discouragementa, 
will  labour  in  these  districts  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  soub  of 
Bien  ;  bnt,  if  a  supply  is  to  be  maintained  of  Clergymen  fitted  by 
spiritual  and  intellectual  endowments  for  these  trying  posts  of  labour, 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  provision  made  as  shall  at  least  relieve  them 
from  nndue  anxiety  about  the  things  of  this  hfe.' 

18.  We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
ptaoe  in  the  exercise  of  Patronage  ;  at  Ihe  same  time  we  think  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law  of  Simony  requires  investigation.  But 
the  distribution  of  the  Clergy  with  reference  to  their  several  qualifica- 
tiom,  ha«  so  direct  a  bearing  upon  the  highest  interests  of  religion, 
that  we  feel  that  our  Report  would  be  imperfect  if  we  wei'e  to  fail  to 
call  the  attention  of  patrons  to  this  important  subject.  We  wouN 
also  add  that  mwe  care  is  needed  with  reference  to  the  signing  of 
Tatimaniait. 

II.   FOBBIGN  MlSSIOKS. 

1.  Upon  the  subject  o!  Foreign  Minioni,  we  feel  that  the  prominent 
position  which  England  holds  among  the  nations — her  vast  resources, 
and  widely-extended  commtTce— her  long  enjoyment  of  temporal 
blessings — and,  above  all,  her  possession,  through  the  Divine  mercy, 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  are  privileges  which  carry  with  them  the 
gravest  responsibility.  Possessing,  as  we  humbly  trust  we  do,  the 
blessing  of  Evangelical  truth  and  Apostolical  order,  and  abundant 
opponunities  for  the  fnlJilment  of  the  command,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the 

1  The  inggeatioD  of  remedies  for  th«w  vsnts  moil  be  T«*«Tved  for  the  Ihli4 
division  of  oor  subject,  ander  the  head  of  FinaDce. 
Na  CXLL  K 
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world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'  we  are  Bideinnly 
accouDtuble  for  the  recommenijing  of  that  lilesaing  threugUont  Cliris- 
tendom,  oud  for  the  extending  of  it  throughout  the  worlO. 

2.  The  emigration  from  this  country  at  one  time  during  the  laat 
few  yeara  averaged  nearly  1,000  perMna  aHJay.  It  muat  be  reoem- 
bfTed,  too,  that  our  emigranta  are,  for  the  most  port,  in  bomUe  cii^ 
eumstancet,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  generally  unable  to  Bo^y 
tbemselvea  with  spiritual  ordiuaDced.  Our  colonial  posseaaioni  and 
foreign  dependencies  cover  about  one-seTenth  part  of  the  eaidi's 
surface ;  and  they  comprehend  a  population  or  more  than  3,000,000  of 
colonists,  and  nearly  ^^00,000,000  of  beaihens  and  Mahommedana. 
All  these  have  an  especial  claim  upon  us,  as  a  nation,  fur  a  p*rticipa> 
tion  in  our  spiritual  privilef^ ;  and  to  them  must  be  added  the  untold 
miUiong,  beyond  our  own  limits,  still  lying  in  dartcness.  While  we 
desire  to  express  our  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  what  has 
already  been  dona  through  the  agency  of  various  Societies,  in  the 
sending  forth  of  devoted  men  into  these  wide  fields  of  labour,  and  of 
kte  years  in  the  mpid  development  of  ttie  Colonial  Epiaoopate,  and 
the  consequent  rapid  increase,  both  in  number  and  efficiency,  of  our 
Missionary  Clergy, — we  feel  how  very  fur  our  efforts  fall  short  of  our 
opportunities,  and  how  very  small  a  number,  oomporativelj,  of  the 
people  of  this  Cliristian  land  are  taking  any  part  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  Xxird's  command, 

8.  We  hail  with  thankfulness  to  God  the  success  with  which  He 
baa  been  pleased  to  bless  tlie  valour  of  the  British  arms  in  quelling  a 
dangerous  revolt,  and  in  restoring  peace  to  India;  and  we  desire  to 
express  our  earnest  prayer,  that  the  gratitude  of  our  conutry  to  Hid 
may  be  proved  by  her  lealous  care  to  impart  the  bleesings  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  unconverted  millions  of  that  vast  t«rrilcH-y,  now  con- 
mitled  by  liim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown. 

4,  Having  referred  to  the  successes  of  our  army,  we  feel  omselvei 
bound  to  express  our  earnest  desire  that  some  more  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  supplying  our  troops  with  the  means  c/ 
grace.  If  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  Government  to  (upply 
fully  those  wants,  we  cannot  but  regard  thb  as  a  cose  in  which  iha 
(Hiurch  herself  should  act  (under  the  sanction  of  the  military  antlv^ 
rities^  by  the  contributions  of  her  faithful  members,  and  the  agency 
of  her  great  Societies ;  as  was  done,  with  a  very  blessed  eSect,  daring 
the  expedition  to  the  Crimea. 

5.  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  allude  to  the  value  of  the 
parocliial  system;  and  it  is  to  this  organiKation,  that  we  must  look, 
under  God's  blessing,  as  the  only  efitwtual  means  of  bringing  tbii 
acknowledged  duty  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  pecfh^ 
Ko  parish  in  the  land  ought  to  be  without  its  Miitwnary  AmomUiok} 


'  At  the  present  time  there  are  aboat  8,000  Parochial  Ai 
with  the  Sciittg  far  lAe  Pmpafation  of  iht  6inptl-  The  Ch^rck  MUnemarf  Sodof 
haa  about  1,000  Branch  Awodations,  each  bianch  cximpreheiiding  geocnllr 
leveral  ptriahea.  Snt  it  would  be  too  anich  to  aseame  that  more  than  half  ilie 
pariihes  fa  England  have  ai  jet  a  diatinet  oizaniiaUon  for  promett^  Chuib 
Hiatioua. 
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It  is  possible  thit,  onder  present  circnm stance?,  our  missionsTy  elTorts 
romj  be  beat  promoted  ttiroagh  the  ageacj  of  Societies.  But  we  are 
of  opinion  that,  wliile  the  choice  of  the  instrumentiilitj  is  left  with 
each  eeveral  parish,  effirts  ought  to  be  used  ^yBteonBticiilljr  and  Tigor- 
auslf  to  bring  home  to  each  individnnl  member  of  Chrisfs  Church 
tbe  sense  of  liia  own  responsibility  in  this  matter, 

6.  Moreover,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  furthtr  exkruion  of  tlia 
Epiaeopate  abroad,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  incretise  the  Foreign 
Minions  of  the  English  Church,  and  to  afford  incrensed  facilities  tor 
admilling  natires  to  the  Ptistoml  office.  The  Mir'sionary  experiencs 
fA  the  last  few  years  has  nbundanlly  shown  the  importance  of  com- 
bined effort  and  harmonious  action,  under  Episcopal  suprrintendence. 

7.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  supply  of  Missionnrica  is  at  present 
painfully  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demands  in  foreign  lands, 
we  would  suggest  that  this  matter  be  commended  to  the  seriouH  con- 
sideration of  our  Unirersiiies,  Colleges,  and  nil  other  Scliools  of 
reltgioiu  and  useful  knowledge,  in  order  to  the  affording  of  increased 
facilities  and  encouragements  to  those  who  may  be  willing  (o  giva 
tbemselres  to  this  lab>irious  ntid  self-denying  service. 

8.  We  would  also  suggest  whether  some  assistance  might  not  be 
given  to  our  Missionary  efforts,  by  employing  some  of  the  funds  of 
the  Ttwious  Diocesan  and  Archidinconnl  and  other  CbarltieH  for  the 
Sons  and  Orphnns  of  the  Clergy,  in  providing  exhibitions  for  them  at 
our  HTflsionary  Colleges,  both  at  borne  and  ahrond.  The  families  of 
nece^itons  English  Clergy  might  thus  not  only  derive  b<-neAt  from 
these  charities,  but  they  might  also,  in  their  turn,  reqnite  the  benefit 
by  furnishing  some  Missionaries  for  oor  Colonies,  and  amongst  th« 
Heathen. 

9.  We  greatly  desire  that  additional  encouragement  should  be 
afforded  to  the  Clergy  to  undertake  Missionary  or  Colonial  work  for 
limiteil  periods.  And  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  we  suggest,  that, 
under  doe  safeguards,  greater  facilities  should  be  offered  to  Clergy- 
men, who  have  served  for  a  number  of  years  on  foreign  stations,  for 
obtaining  employment  or  preferment  in  England  on  their  return. 

10.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  tbe  efficacy  of  our  Fureim 
Missions  among  tbe  Heathen  would  be  greatly  increased  if  a  Code  of 
Rules  and  Ilegnlations,  defining  the  position  and  rigbta  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Clergy,  in  tbeir  relation  both  to  the  Bishop  of  their  DioceM 
and  to  tbe  Missionary  Society  which  maintains  them,  and  ordering 
other  matters  of  Ecclesiastical  polity  and  discipline  incidental  to 
Miaaionary  work  among  the  heathen,  were  drawn  up  by  competent 
Ecclesiastical  anthority,  after  consultation  with  the  Bishops  of  the 
respective  IMoceses,  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  great  Hissionary 
Societies. 

III.   FiNUICE. 

1.  In  touching  tbe  llnancial  part  of  this  inquiry,  we  conrider  that 
our  principal  dependence,  under  God's  blessing,  must  be  npon  the 
Fre^mill  Ofermgi  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  land.     There  can  be 
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no  qaestion  lu  to  the  duty  which  is  laid  upon  each  iadividnal  ChristiMi, 
to  devote  Bjatematically  a  portion  of  hU  goods  to  the  servioe  of  God, 
accordinj;  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  calling  Torth  of  theae,  a  belter 
orguniEation  is  needed,  by  means  of  Dioeaan  and  Parochial  Aaociatioiu 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  a  work  ia  which  Lay  co-operation 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

3.  We  have  had  under  our  consideration  the  subject  of  the  reriral 
of  the  Widely  Offertory,  While  vre  would  deprecate  any  hasty  or 
inconsiderate  return  to  this  pructice,  we  would  suggest  the  desirable- 
ness, wherever  practicable,  of  u^ng  the  OSertory  S^mteooes  when 
oollectioos  are  made  in  our  churches. 

4.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  at  least  two  OoiUatiom  in  each  year,  under  Episoopal  autfao< 
rity,  in  every  church  ae  chapel — -ane  for  Hone  Missions  and  the 
other  for  Foreign  Missions :  and  that,  in  regard  (o  these  cdlectioos, 
the  prindple  should  be  observed,  of  keeping  the  6b}eet  in  view,  ratlur 
than  the  Society  through  which  the  ol^ect  is  carried  out. 

IV.  Statistics. 

We  think  that,  in  order  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Church,  a 
larger  and  more  detailed  body  of  ttatittux  is  greatly  needed.  It  a 
hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this,  as  bearing 
upon  tlie  present  and  future  well-being  of  the  Church  of  Englind. 
Such  information,  if  fully  and  syatematically  supplied,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service,  as  pointing  out  both  our  strength  and  our  weakness : 
and  would  enable  U3  to  employ  our  resources  to  greater  advsnt^e 
We  would  therefore  respectfully  submit  for  consideration,  whether 
there  might  not  be  added  to  the  Bishop's  annual  questions  inquina 
aa  to  the  general  state  of  each  parish  ;  the  amount  of  population  ;  the 
number  of  baptisms  ;  the  number  of  persona  confirmed,  of  the  caagrt- 
gation,  and  of  the  communicants  ;  the  attendance  at  the  schools  ;  (he 
amount  of  the  alms,  and  of  the  collections.  In  fact,  full  annual  statis- 
tical returns  from  each  parish,  as  to  all  matters  affecting  the  inlereiU 
of  tlie  Church.  These  statistics  are  regularly  obtained  in  some  <^  ths 
Golonial  Dioceses,  and  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  ia 
some  instances  are  prepared  with  remarkable  care  and  accuracy. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  Be  presentations  withont  expressing  i 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  cois' 
mitted  to  our  considerniion ;  and,  feeling  most  anxious  for  the  Difise 
blessing  upon  our  consultations,  we  would  earnestly  implore  the  speciil 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  mite 
effectual  any  measures  which  may  be  set  on  foot,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesos  Cbriit, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
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7%«  Christian  Statetman  and  our  Indian  Empire.  The  Mmtland  Prite 
Eaaif  for  1858.  By  the  RetI  O.  V.  KUclear,  B.  A.  MacmilUn 
BDd  Co. ;  Cambridge  and  London. 
TuE  subject  proposed  for  the  Maitland  Pri/e  Essay  of  1858  is  a 
happj  instance  of  the  selection  of  a  topic  suitable  to  the  times  and  the 
compettlors.  Kecent  events  have  forced  upon  the  attention  of  every 
thinking  Englishman  the  question — What  is  "  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
GoTernment  countenance  and  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in 
India"  ?  For  some  fifty  years  past,  persons  in  authority  hove  been 
labouring,  perhaps  with  diminishing  confidence  in  their  own  views^  to 
sssure  us  that  no  such  sphere  exists.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  oon- 
riction  has  been  growing,  slowly  at  lirst,  but  with  wonderful  accelera- 
tion since  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  that  an  anwise  and  unchristinn 
neglect  of  daty  has  been  committed,  which  we  must  all  labour  to 
repair.  Issue  has  been  long  joined  on  the  question  ;  und  there  is  a 
call  for  the  enunciation  of  some  distinct  policy,  however  gentle  and 
caatious  in  its  tone.  Practical  men  have  stated  and  weighed  possible 
consequences ;  clergymen  have  discussed  the  moral  and  religions 
obligations  involved.  It  is  welt  that  the  attention  of  the  younger 
graduates  of  our  Universities  should  ba  directed  to  a  auiiject  on 
which  public  opinion  will,  probably,  be  more  or  less  exercised  for 
Mme  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Muclear's  volume  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value.  He  has 
shown  industry  and  extensive  reading  in  collecting  facts  and  opinions 
which  relate  to  the  subject,  has  discussed  them  candidly,  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  conclusions  with  distinctness  and  modemtion.  In 
the  first  three  chapters  he  considers  the  obligations  binding  on 
Cbrbtian  rulers,  and  the  particular  way  in  which  those  obligations 
have  been  hitherto  fuliilled  in  India.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  di^ussion  of  Missions,  National  Education,  and  Casle  ;  and  in  a 
concluding  chapter  some  sound  and  practical  suggestions  are  made, 
with  a  view  to  internal  tmprorements  and  individual  influence  in 
India. 

All  these  topics  must  be  so  frequently  under  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  that  we  feel  sure  it  will  suffice  for  us  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  this  most  useful  and  seasonable  volume,  of  which  a  second 
edition  has  been  already  published,  and  to  express  our  opinion  that 
no  reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  acquiring  some  new  or 
recovering  some  forgotten  fact,  or  feeling  his  own  thoughts  enriched 
by  interchange  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

Eight  Sermons,  by  the  Bev.  C.  M.  Bettb,  St.  Augustine's  College, 
Curate  of  Goulburn,  New  South  Wales ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
brief  Memoir,  by  the  Bev.  Jaues  Cabtkb,  St  Augustine's  College 
Minister  of  Picton,  New  South  Wales.  Canterbury :  Printed  at 
St.  Angustine's  College  Press.  London:  Bivingtons.  lSs9. 
Ik  the  Oalomal  Church  Chronicle  for  January,  1858,  p.  34,  we  gave 
an  extract    from  the  Sermon  preached   at   St,  Augustine's  CoUege 
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Chapel,  ftfterthe  attWbI  of  the  intelligence  of  the  dexth  or  Mr.  Beds. 
We  thaakfully  icknowledge  the  volume  now  before  us.  Tlw 
Sermons  are  published  ia  compliance  with  a  strong  wish  "ezpresied 
b;  the  parisliionerB  of  Goulburn  to  obtain  some  of  the  8emMas 
of  Iheir  late  Curate  in  print."  The  pervading  design  of  ibein  18^  u 
Mr.  Cart«r  sajs  in  the  Memoir,  "  to  win  souls  and  to  build  tbem  up 
in  faith,  purity,  and  luve.  And  this  ruling  object  is  pursued  with 
much  wisdom,  delicacj,  and  tenderness,  and  ol^en  with  much  force." — 
P.  15.  The  Tslue  of  the  book  is  great,  as  showing  the  result  of  the 
training  at  St.  Augustine's. 

Dr.  LivingtUm^t  Cambridge  Lectures,  (tc.  rf'c.  By  the  Bev.  W.Uoxx, 
M.A.  F.B.A.8.  &c.  St.  John's  College.  Deighton  &  Co.:  Ciin- 
bridge.  Bell  and  Daldy:  London.  18£8, 
Tqodgb  this  book  has  been  published  some  monlhs,  it  bsa  only  fallen 
under  our  notice  while  part  of  our  pregent  publication  is  in  the  pru*. 
It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ur,  Livingstone  ;  a  Prefatory  Letier 
from  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  which  a  summary  ia  given  of  Dr-Dving- 
stone's  travels  ;  and  the  two  stirring  Lectures  which  Dr.  Livingstone 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  University.  It  has  two  veiy 
good  maps,  the  larger  of  which,  by  Arrowsmith,  is  pranted  espeosUy 
for  this  work  by  the  Royal  Geographicul  Society  of  London.  It  slw 
contains  an  appendix,  "  intended  to  convey  valuable  informatioB 
illustrative  of  the  Lectures,  drawn  mainly  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  on 
soarce»."  In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  labours  of  the  great  tnTcller 
are  considered  in  their  historical,  scientific,  ethnological,  and  morel 
and  religious  aspects. 

The  editor,  speaking  of  the  Lectures,  says  that,  "  giving,  aa  they  do, 
an  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  large  work,  they  are  well  adapted 
for  parochial  school  and  cottagers'  libraries."  We  bave  no  donbt 
the  book  will  be  found  an  acceptable  addition  to  such  collections. 


Colonfal,  Jfottfcin,  anO  |l^omt  Kebi5. 


Tbb  Bish<^  of  Newfoundland  has  arrived  in  England. 

We  regret  to  lesm  the  death  of  the  Venerable  O.  Coster,  Arch- 
deacon of  New  Brunswick,  for  many  years  a  valuable  tnisaioiiaiy  of 
the  Society /or  the  Propagation  of  the  GotpH. 

We  read  in  the  Summary  of  Intelligence  in  the  AToeriean  QuarUrif 
Church  Review  for  January,  under  the  heading,  "  The  Conversion  of 
Chine,"  that  "  a  large  caravan  of  Russo-Greek  Missionaries  started  a 
month  ago,  under  the  Archimandrite  Gtoori,  for  Fekin."  Sasaia  will 
be  first  in  the  field  of  conversion. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  proposal  for  a  Missionary  (TnioD, 
made  by  the  Warden,  which  will  he  found  at  page  89  of  oar  present 
number.  Blessinga  beyond  calculation  irili  aore^  be  the  resoll  of  it, 
if  it  is  properly  received  by  the  Chorcb. 
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COBSECK^'riON  OF  THE  BlBHOP  OF  BulTISH  CoLUMBU. — llie  oon- 
secmtion  of  tlie  Rer.  Gvqt^k  Hills,  D.D.,  as  DUhop  of  British  Culum- 
l>ia,  took  place  at  AVet^tuiinstei*  Abbey,  on  Thursday,  Februury  24tb, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias.  The  Archbishop  of  CANTKnaiiRr,  tlie  Bishops 
of  Wbbtbbn  New  York,  London,  Oxfobd,  Skitfoundi-and.  and 
Norwich,  were  present.  The  Epistle  was  read  by  the  Bisliop  of  Nob- 
wiCH,  the  Gospel  by  the  Bishop  of  Londoit.  Dr.  Hills  was  presented 
to  the  ArpLbishop  hy  ilie  Bishops  of  Oxfouii  and  Norwich.  The 
aermoD  was  preached  by  thct  Bialiop  of  London,  from  Acts  i.  26,  "  And 
they  gave  forth  their  lots  ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Mattliias."  All  the 
Bishops  present  luid  hands  on  the  new  Bishop,  Tlie  offertory  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  spiriiuiil  wants  of  Briiish  Columbia. 

A  meeting  of  llie  friends  of  the  new  diocese  was  to  toke  place  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  the  day  following  the  consecration,  too  hite  for 
notice  in  this  Number. 


SoctExr  fob  Prouotikq  Christian  Knowledge. — Fd>,  1. — 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  the  Chair.  The  following  is  sn 
extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Antigua,  dated  Antigua, 
December  S8,  1858  :— 

*'  I  have  conHimtd  in  every  parish  in  Antigun,  and  have  since  gone 
ronnd  Dominica,  Montserrai,  Nevi?,  St.  Kitl's,  Anguilla,  Virgin 
Gftrden,  St.  Thomas'^,  and  Sunta  Cruz.  The  number  confirmed 
altogether  amounts  to  1.079." 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cowie,  Chaplain  to  General 
Walpole's  division,  dated  Bareilly,  Rohilcund,  December  4,  1858. 
The  books  asked  for  were  granted  : — 

"At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  will  yon  kindly  make  the 
following  request ;  namely,  that  they  will  grant  me  two  books  for  the 
Communion  Table  in  my  church,  and  some  Oo'rdu  Biblea  and  tracts 
for  the  native  Christians  in  this  station  ? 

On  my  arrival  here  with  Lord  Clyde's  army,  in  May  last,  I  found 
the  church  iu  ruins.  Almost  every  vestige  of  wood,  atone,  or  metal 
of  uiy  kind,  had  been  removed  from  it ;  the  brick  walls  alone  being 
left  standing.  The  church  bell  bad  been  melted  down  and  made  into 
ballets,  which  were  fired  at  us  the  day  we  came  her&  The  font, 
which,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  bad  been  defiled  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  by  the  rebels,  was  subsequently  dug  up  in  the  city,  where 
it  had  been  concealed  on  the  approach  of  our  troops.  As  soon  as  It 
was  understood  that  any  native  on  whose  premises  European  property 
was  found,  would  have  to  give  a  strict  account  of  how  it  came  there, 
three  of  the  clmrch  books  were  one  night  brought  and  deposited  near 
the  quarters  of  Uie  78th  Highlanders.  The  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
were  in  a  very  mutilated  condition,  and  have  been  replaced  by  plain 
ones  from  the  Depository  at  Calcutta.  The  one  book  rontaining  the 
C<Mnmunion  Service,  &c.,  is  also  in  a  very  damaged  condition.  It 
was  Goine  years  ago  presented  to  the  chnrch  by  your  Sodety.  The 
second  one  has  not  yet  been  found. 
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Tliere  is  a  small  but  very  interestiog  comtnunily  of  nariTC  Cbria- 
tiaris  nt  this  station,  about  seventy  in  number.  They  are  at  present 
almost  as  '  slieep  without  a  shepherd,'  for  I  can  only  speak  to  them 
through  an  interpreter,  having  b«en  but  a  short  time  in  the  caantry, 
with  little  leisure  for  studying  a  new  language,  and  tliere  is  no  mis- 
Gionary  or  catechist  here." 

The  sum  of  200/.  waa  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop 
Toronto,  for  grants  towards  proposed  new  churches  at  Prescott,  Perth, 
Stewart  Town,  and  Lindeay,  and  such  other  new  churclies  as  may 
aeem  to  the  Bishop  to  require  aid. 

Books  to  the  value  of  10/.,  besides  some  German  Praygr-books, 
were  also  granted  for  use  in  Toronto  and  Trenton. 

The  sum  of  20/.  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  a  chapel- 
scliool  on  the  land  at  Belmont,  Port  of  Spain,  in  the  diocese  of  Barbados. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  1501. 


SoCIEir  FOR  THE  PbOPAQITION  OF  THE   GoSPEL. — Fd.    18A— 

The  Bisliop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  the  Chair.  The  President,  Vioe- 
Freaidents,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the  year 
ensuing.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  llie 
Standing  Committee  : — W,  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P., 
the  Rev.  John  Lawrell,  and  the  Rev.  C,  J.  P.  Eyre.  The  Andilon' 
Report  for  1858  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  tiiat  the  iocrean 
in  the  General  Fund  was  £4,3 1 1  for  the  year.  The  remittances  from 
several  dioceses  have  increased  very  laigely ;  the  incraaae  in  tbe 
Diocese  of  Oxford  is  the  greatest,  and  the  remittance  from  it  is  greater 
than  that  from  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  Dioceae  <^  Lon- 
don. There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  remittances  fton 
Ireland.  Thanks  were  voted  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  attemkd 
meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  The  Chairman,  in  putting  ibe 
resolution  to  the  meeting,  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  service  rendered 
to  the  Society  in  his  own  diocese  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  F.  Ueasey. 

Votes  were  passed  for  the  support  of  Schools  in  Tinnevelly  for  lire 
years.  The  Standing  Committee  was  requested  to  frame  a  Uemoriil 
to  the  Government  on  Christianity  in  India,  and  on  the  proper  aiode 
of  treating  religious  questions  fn  that  land. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  inviting  the  Society 
to  commence  a  mission  in  China.  He  suggested  that  *  UinitiD 
should  be  established  at  Hang  Chow.  A  resolution  was  passed  re- 
BpoDding  to  the  Bishop's  recommendation.  It  was  deto^ined  ihit 
two  clergymen  and  two  schoolmasters  should  be  sent  to  Hang  Chow, 
or  elsewhere  if  a  more  eligible  pisce  should  be  found,  as  bood  it  fit 
persons  for  the  Mission  are  met  with.  It  was  considered  deiinble 
taut  one  of  tlie  persons  connected  with  the  Mission  should  be  «e- 
quainted  with  medicine  and  sui^ery.  The  Kev.  Augustus  Sbeiii 
was  appointed  to  a  Mission  in  India.  He  will  probably  be  located 
«  Moulmein.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Biibop 
of  Down  and  Connor. 
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APRIL,  1859, 
CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 


Ix  our  last  Dnmber  we  ventured  to  direct  attentioa  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Christiau  Missiona  in  Japan.  We  saw  how  the  recent 
war  with  China  has  compi-essed  into  the  space  of  a  week  or  two 
w)iat  three  centuries  of  begging  and  praying  had  been  utterly 
nuable  to  accomplish  in  Japan  before ;  how,  by  a  recent  treaty, 
a  way  has  been  opened  in  that  long-closed  island-empire  for 
commercial  enterprise  and  missionary  ardour ;  how,  by  a  mar- 
TeJlooB  course  of  circumstances,  at  the  very  time  when  recent 
erents  in  India  have  awakened  us  to  a  sense  of  our  obligations 
as  a  Christian  nation,  opportunities  are  presented  to  us,  not  only 
in  India,  but  in  "  the  Middle  Kingdom  "  and  the  "  Japanese 
Islands,"  of  discharging  the  duties  incumbent  on  us  as  members 
of  a  Cbristiau  Church. 

The  promise  we  then  made  of  making  some  observations  on 
missionary  prospects  in  China,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  fulfil. 
But,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  at  all,  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  we  are  undertaking  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
task.  Whether  we  consider  th£  enormous  extent  of  this 
"Middle  Kingdom,"  or  its  teeming  population,  or  its  peculiar 
national  characteristics,  or  its  sublime  contempt  for  "barbarian" 
wisdom,  we  must  feel  that  missionary  work  there  must  he  re- 
garded as  a  grand  experiment  of  the  power  of  Christianity  amidst 
obstacles  and  diffieuldes  of  a  very  peculiar  and  complicated  cha- 
rater.  Believing,  however,  that  HE  who  1,800  years  ago  gave 
the  command  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,"  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
is  directing  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  working  in  every 
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event  and  contingeBcy,  and  overniJing  all  things  for  tbe  ullaBUte 
restoration  of  the  human  race,  till  everything  that  now  opposeth 
itself  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him,  and  "  Grod  shaU  be  all  in  all;" 
we  know  that  our  duty  is  plain^  to  go  forward,  to  pat  oar  iiill 
trust  and  confidence  in  His  guidance,  and  to  follow  Him 
whithersoever  by  His  overruling  Providence  He  directs  oar 
missionary  enterprize. 

It  is  not  the  less,  however,  our  bounden  duty  to  survey  the 
field  of  labour  whither  we  are  now  pre-eminently  called, — to 
take  an  estimate  of  the  diBicnlties  to  be  encountered,  to  mark 
well  the  peculiar  features  of  the  work  required  of  us,  to  surrey 
whatever  encouraging  circumstances  cheer  us  on  in  our  great 
undertaking. 

We  are  brought  face  to  face,  then,  with  an  eminre  whose 
subjects  exceed  by  one-half  all  the  nations  that  own  the  sway 
of  Britain,  which  comprises  a  surface  more  than  six  times  the 
surface  of  France,  and  is  upwards  of  eleven  times  larger  than 
the  whole  group  of  the  British  Islands, — divided  into  eighteen 
provinces,  differing  from  one  another  in  physical  and  sodsl 
respects  as  much  as  the  various  states  of  Europe, — vrith  a  teem- 
ing population,  speaking  a  language  the  most  widely  diffiiwd 
thronghont  the  world.  We  are  brought  face  to  face,  in  short, 
with  an  empire,  the  circle  of  whose  influence,  moral,  social,  and 
phyucal,  embraces  a  population  of  not  less  thau  400,000,000 
of  human  beings,  professing  by  far  the  most  prevailing  rehgion 
which  does  exist,  or  ever  has  existed,  in  the  world.  Here  is  the 
new  field  into  which  the  great  Husbandman  has  bidden  ns  go 
forth  and  labour. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  his  reply  to  tlie 
address  of  the  merchants  at  Shanghai,  on  the  17th  of  Janoaiy 
last,  remarked  that  by  our  recent  treaties  with  China  and  Japio 
"we  have  incurred  very  weighty  responsibilities."  "  Uninvited, 
and  by  methods  not  always  of  the  gentlest,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  we  have  brokeii  down  the  barriers  behind  which  these 
ancient  nations  sought  to  conceal  from  the  world  without,  the 
mysteries — perhaps  also,  in  the  case  of  China  at  least,  the  ran 
and  rottenness  of  their  waning  civilizations."  And  heartily  do 
we  agree  with  the  remark  immediately  following  this  statement, 
that,  "  neither  our  own  consciences  nor  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind will  acquit  us,  if,  when  we  are  asked  to  what  use  we  have 
tamed  our  opportunities,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  filled 
our  pockets  from  among  the  ruins  which  we  hare  fband  or 
made." 

We  shall  have  learnt  ill,  indeed,  the  lesson  whidi  the  Bolemn 
page  of  history  teaches  us,  if  we  ever  are  constrained  to  mtke 
■ach  a  reply :  and  if  the  tokens  of  a  due  aeuse  of  our  re^na- 
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aibilities,  which  have  lately  been  brought  before  our  notice,  are 
not  deceptiTe,  we  are  eucoaraged  to  hope  that  at  least  every 
^ort  will  be  made  to  further  these  great  designs,  which  doubt- 
less hinge  on  the  right  discharge  of  our  duties  as  a  Christian 
nation  towards  the  empire  of  China. 

The  question,  therefore,  naturally  occurs,  "  What  has  been 
done  for  China  by  Christian  missionaries?"  And,  as  the  answer 
to  this  question  will  bring  before  us  several  points  connected 
with  the  religious  systenis  of  that  country,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  brief  ritwnU  of  past  efforts  and  their  results. 

"  Considering  the  extentj  population,  and  civilization  of 
Chins,"  writes  the  late  Dr.  Hedhurst,'  "  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  so  important  a  region  was  entirely  neglected  by  the 
first  propagatom  of  the  Gospel;  and  Asaemannus  assures  us, 
that  Thomas  the  Apostle,  having  done  much  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith  in  India,  passed  over  to  a  country 
on  the  east,  called  China,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
foonded  a  church,  in  the  city  of  Cambalu  (Peking),  after  which 
he  returned  to  Malabar.  In  the  Chaldee  ritual  there  is  an  office 
for  the  celebration  of  St,  Thomas,  which  says,  that  "  by  him  the 
Persians,  Hindds,  and  Chinese  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
fiuth." 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  be  inclined  to  form  as  to  these 
fiicts,  or  as  to  the  famous  Syro-Chinese  inscription  dug  up  at 
Segnan-fbo,  in  the  year  1625,  "  there  is  no  doubt,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Hardwick,'  "that  soon  after  a.  d,  782(the  date  of  the  in- 
scription), Christianity  did  find  its  way  as  far  as  C14na,  through 
the  wide-spread  influence  of  Kestorian  or  Syrian  missionaries." 
And  although  this  slender  streamlet  of  Christian  influence  seems 
utterly  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  ocean  of  Chinese 
Confucianism,  still,  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  are 
persuaded  that,  as  with  the  development  of  Krishnaism  in  India, 
so  with  the  latest  modifications  of  Fo-ism  in  China,  the  influence 
exerted  by  adventurous  heralds  "  travelling  with  the  Sook  of 
Truth,"  was  more  deep  and  lasting  than  is  generally  believed. 
And  hoe  we  would  notice  a  point  which  seems  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. We  generally  imagine  immutability  to  attach  itself  to 
every  Chinese  institution.  Conscious  that  the  civilization  of  the 
"  flowery  land "  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  so  remote  that  the 
historian  vainly  endeavours  to  discover  its  commencement,  or  to 
trace  ita  state  of  infancy,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  has  also 
known  no  change,  but  has  remuned  ever  the  same.     When, 

'  "  China,  iU  BUte  and  Proapaots,"  p.  331. 

*  "  Cbiiit  and  oUier  Haiten,"  part  UL  p.  104,  note.  Hce,  i.  98,  M.  Hani- 
vid^a  "  ^areh  Biatoi?,  Hiddla  A^,"  p.  20,  and  note. 
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hamevet,  we  examine  the  facta  of  the  case,  we  find  tihat,  is 
religious  and  political  institutions  alike,  there  have  been,  terioni 
revolutions  within  the  empire.  la  the  earliest  ages  of  aatiqoitj 
Chiaa  avoided  idolatry  by  accepting  a  system  of  indiSerence. 
And  when  the  utilitarianism  of  Confucius  had  imparted  mdeed 
form  and  animation  to  Chinese  society,  but  had  pushed  into  the 
back-grouad  every  question  which  affected  man's  relationship  to 
God  and  to  the  world  invisible,  a  reaction,  as  might  be  espe^ed, 
was  the  result,  and  Ta-o-ism,  or  the  "  School  of  the  fixed  way," 
asserted  its  claims  to  be  received.  And  when  this  system,  in  its 
turn,  had  become  mystic  and  imaginative,  and  had  transformed 
itself  into  a  form  of  Demonology,^  "  little,  if  at  all  distinguish- 
able fi-om  the  ancient  superstitions,  whose  main  object  was  the 
deprecation  and  disarming  of  malignant  principles,"  a  Hindii 
teacher  introduced  the  teaching  of  Sakya-muni,  and  the  Bod- 
tihism  (rf  the  Middle  Kingdom  became  a  reUffio  Uciia.  In 
k.'o.  452  the  triumphs  of  the  new  system  became  visible  in 
almost  every  part  of  China,  to  culminate  in  1368,  contempoia- 
neoosly  with  the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty.  And  though  the 
Indian  adtus  adapted  itself  in  China,  as  everywhere  else,  to  the 
existing  peculiarities  of  religious  Ufe,  it  has  proved  ibsuffideat 
to  answer  the  deepest  yearnings  of  the  human  soul,  or  to  satisfy 
the  wants  and  longmgs  of  man's  moral  nature.  While  flourish- 
ing in  Birmah  and  Siam,  the  course  of  Fo-ism  in  China  has  for 
centuries  been  one  of  retrogression  and  decay.  Fo-ist  temples 
are  mostly  deserted,  pagodas  of  the  greatest  antiquity  and  vene- 
ration are  in  ruins,  and  new  ones  are  very  rarely  built.  Immu- 
tability, therefore,  cannot  be  justly  predicated  of  either  the 
religious  or  political  institutions  of  China. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  Christian  MiBaioDS. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  b^aa  tlw 
effbrts  of  the  Roman  CatboHc  Church  in  behalf  of  China.  In 
1807  Clement  VI.  appointed  Corvino  bishop  of  Cambalu,  or 
Pelda.  Thirty  years  afterwards  fresh  agents  arrived  in  the 
country,  and,  together  with  the  Nestorian  Christians,  had  ample 
opportunities  of  propagating  the  &ith  in  Eastern  Asia.  Bot 
quarrels  amongst  themselves  soon  neutealixed  all  their  efforts, 
and  they  were  finally  expelled  towards  the  close  of  the  centory 
by  the  Mahometaus,  who  now  gained  the  ascendant. 

No  more  is  heard  of  missionary  efforts  till  a.d.  1552.  The 
Portuguese  had  now  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Goa  had 
been  taken  by  the  great  Albuquerque,  and  the  far-famed  disciple 
vS  the  warrior-priest  of  Fampeluna  had  left  his  native  land  to 
die  on  the  island  of  Sancian,  within  sight  of  that  empire  wlu(A 
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liHcI  so  long  been  the  go^  of  his  Rrdeot  aspirations.  Hia  tora% 
still  remaioB,  with  nn  inscription  in  Chinese,  netting  fcsih  that 
he  "  ascend^  to  glory  in  the  winter  of  the  thirty-first  year  of 
Ming  Kea-t^ing,  A.D.  1553." 

Thirty  years  then  passed  away,  and  the  lealons  followers  of 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  could  still  do  nothing,  "  O  rock  I 
rock  I  when  wilt  then  open?"  was  the  fervent  endamation  of 
one  of  their  number  then  reuding  at  Macao.  At. length,  in 
1579,  M.  Bogier  arrired  in  China,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the 
well-known  Matthew  Bicd.  "The  poli(^  of  Bicd,"  writea 
Archdeacon  Hardwick,'  "  differed  much  from  that  erf  XaTier. 
Instead  of  carrying  his  appeals  at  once  to  the  emotional  province 
of  man's  natnre,  preaching  of  repentance  and  of  faith  in  Christ 
the  Mediator,  he  strove,  at  first,  by  a  profose  display  of  learning, 
especially  of  mathematical  science,  to  disarm  the  pr^udices  of 
the  Chinese  literati,  regarding  such  a  course  as  the  most  likely 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  natives  in  favour  of  the  ChristiaB 
fiuth.  The  dogmas  he  was  going  to  propound  were,  as  he 
hinted,  only  the  revival  and  completion  of  ideas  already  current 
in  the  writings  of  Confuciiu."  From  the  beginning  he  con- 
BOrted  freely  with  the  natives,  adojfited  their  costume,  and  won 
the  admiration  of  the  literati  by  his  a£Fability  and  talents.  At 
last,  when  he  thought  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made,  and 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  opposition  in  high  quarters,  he  entered 
vigorously  on  his  proper  work  of  making  known  the  special 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  spite  of  the  offence  excited  against 
the  new  doctrine  by  the  prohibition  of  polygamy,  and  the  vows 
of  celibacy  insisted  on  by  the  Jesuits,  churches  were  gathered 
with  remarkable  facihty ;  and,  at  the  death  of  Ricci,  in  1610, 
"the  Chinese  mission,  to  use  the  language  of  the  author 
quoted  above,  "  promised  to  extend  itself  among  all  ranks  and 
orders,  and  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the  surrounding 
popnlatioQ." 

From  that  day  to  this  the  work  has  been  persevered  in  amidst 
alternations  of  disappointment  and  Success.  At  one  time  the 
infinence  of  a  Schaai  and  a  Verbiest  at  the  imperial  court  won 
for  the  missionaries'  favour  and  protection.  At  another  an 
emperor  ascended  the  throne  who  knew  them  not,  and  edicts  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  were  issued.  The  opposition 
reached  its  height  in  1 722,  in  which  year  the  Dragon-tlu^ne  was 
pestered  with  petitions,  chiefly  from  the  literati,  complaining  of 
the  misBtonaries  as  pervert^  of  the  fundamental  laws,  con- 
fonnders  of  family  distinctions,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  or 
empire.     The  consequence   was,   that  the   whole  matter   was 
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brought  before  the  Triboaal  of  Bites,  who  decided  tkat  "Oe 
Europeans  who  were  oseful  for  refbrmiag  die  calendar  tm^  bs 
retained  at  court,  while  those  in  the  pronnoea  wore  of  nv  ■autt 
of  use,  and  must  therefore  be  sent  to  Macao.  'She  eBperar 
confirmed  this  representation  in  a.d.  1723,  and  all  the  iiiiwiriii 
aries  were  driven  from  their  stations,  three  hundred  abandm 
were  deatroyed,  or  converted  to  a  profane  use,  and  300,000 
Christiana  at  once  deprived  of  their  pastors."  ' 

During  the  present  century  the  mission  haa  been  nuxte  at  1cm 
secretly  persevered  in,  amidst  much  difficult  and  oppoaitioD 
from  the  government,  especially  in  the  years  1805,  ISIil,  nd 
181S.  The  late  treaty,  however,  haa  secured  immunity  and  pro- 
tection to  the  missionaries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  and,  doubtless,  every  effiirt  will  now  be  nude  to 
recover  the  ground  that  has  been  lost,  and  the  heralds  of  ^ 
"  Lord  of  Heaven  "  will  go  forth  to  emulate  the  leal  c^  Xaner, 
remembering  his  declaration,  that  "if  China  embraced  tbe 
Gospel,  all  the  neighbouring  nations  would  soon  demohah  that 
idols,  and  adopt  the  Cbrutian  religion."     At  Macao  is  t&B 
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College  of  St.  Joseph,  foonded  by  the  Jeamts  in  1730,  and 
buis&ired  to  the  Propaganda  in  1784 ;  erected  for  the  purposa 
of  ntnng  &p  a  native  mimonaty  agency.  The  College  contains 
BIX  European  piieata,  of  whom  one  is  the  Superior.  Instnictioa 
is  given  in  Portaguese,  Latin,  Chinese,  arithmetic,  rhetoric, 
ph^osophy,  and  theology.  The  Spaniards  also  have  an  esta- 
blishment at  Macao,  "  for  receiving  missionary  candidates  from 
Europe,  instructing  them  in  the  language,  and  conve^ng  them 
to  tlu  ooontry,"  Thus  a  couBtant  communication  is  kept  up 
with  the  interior,  vacant  posts  are  from  time  to  time  supplied 
with  pastors,  who  wear  the  European  habit  in  Macao,  but  adopt 
die  native  dress  on  entering  the  field.  At  the  press,  also,  of 
the  Cdl^^  many  valuable  books  have  been  pobluhed  in  Chi- 
nese. A  Portugaese  and  Chinese  dictionary  has  been  edited 
by  the  Superior,  besides  many  other  doctrinal  and  devotional 
works.  "  These,"  writes  Dr.  Medburst,  "  are  clear  on  the  Tri- 
oity  and  the  Incarnation ;  while  the  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
the  cormption  of  human  nature,  and  redemption  by  Christ,  are 
folly  stated ;  and,  though  some  uuscriptural  notions  are  now 
&Dd  then  introduced,  yet,  all  things  considered,  it  is  quite  pes* 
able  for  hnmble  and  patient  learners  to  discover,  by  such  teach- 
ing, their  sinful  condition,  and  trace  out  the  way  of  salvation 
through  a  Redeemer.  It  most  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the 
Eoman  Catholic  missionaries  translated  the  major  part  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Chinese ;  and,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this  having  been  published,  yet  lai^  portions  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  were  inserted  in  Uie  lessons  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  congregations.  As  it  regards  the  sciences,  they  have  done 
moch  to  develop  them  to  the  Chinese ;  and  a  native,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  them,  lately  published  a  treatise  on  astro- 
nomy and  geography,  which  has  been  highly  esteemed  and 
widely  circulated :  neither  have  they  been  remiss  in  preparing 
works  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Chinese  language  to  Europeans. 
A  manascript  Latin  and  Chinese  dictionary  has  long  ciiated ; 
while  the  work  of  Premare,  entitled  '  Notitia  Linguse  Sinic«,*  is 
above  all  praise." ' 

This  is  a  brief  rimme  of  what  has  been  done  for  Chins  by 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Much  too,  as  we  shall  show,  has 
been  effected  by  Protestant  missionaries ;  but  clearly  the  work 
that  henceforward  lies  before  us  is  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  two  systems  will  be  in  the  field  side  by  side,  and  face  to 
face,  and  their  respective  principles  will  be  tried  to  the  utter- 
most. "The  work,"  however,  as  It  has  been  well  said,  "has 
this  one  auspicious  prognostic — it  is  such  that  it  will  create 
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tits  men  who  are  to  do  it ;  and  the  work,  once  engajied  in,  vill 
train  tbem  for  their  duty."  At  thia  juncture,  thKcAxe,  m  an 
glad  to  see  the  Bulea  for  the  MUerionaiy  Union  of  St.  Angua- 
tine's  College,  Canterhnry,  drawn  up  by  the  worthy  Waz4ea ; 
and  we  tnut  the  missionary  seal  aroused  in  the  Univerntiei  of 
Oiford  and  Cambridge  may  not  be  confined  only  to  estaUiiliing 
a  mission  to  Central  Africa,  but  may  widen  the  circle  of  iu 
interest  and  zeal.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  condemn  the  Jemit 
missionaries  for  not  placing  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  die 
people,  for  condocting  thfflr  religions  serriceB  in  a  langasge 
not  "  aaderstaoded  by  the  people,"  for  too  great  addictkn 
to  ceremonial,  too  rare  a  ose  <^  public  preaching,  and  a  ioU> 
citude  rather  ^Hmt  the  quantity  than  the  qoality  of  their  mo- 
cess.  We  must  do  something  more  than  this ;  we  most  ooiadTn 
send  forth  men  of  real  erudition  and  onwearied  aelf-deiatiaD. 
We  most  set  on  foot  adequate  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  an 
Church,  and  show  that  we  are  in  earnest.  We  mnst  not,  if  pos- 
sible, oblige  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  any  more  to  address  our  ova 
Archbishop  in  such  language  as  he  haa  done  lately.  "  I  con' 
fess,  my  I^rd,"  he  says,  in  his  lately-published  letter,  "that I 
have  gathered  lessons  of  moderate  expectation  from  the  frnit- 
lessness  of  my  past  appeals  for  help.  In  the  tenth  year  of  my 
Episcopate,  I  behold  but  few  signs  of  any  great  and  sostuoed 
movement  of  our  Church  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Chiueae 
race,  or  for  our  entrance  upon  the  recent  missionary  opening* 
in  Japan.  My  dear  and  valued  fellow-labourers  sent  out  to  the 
China  Mission,  do  but  scantily  fill  up  the  breaches  made  in  tbe 
ranks  of  our  Church  by  disease  and  death.  But  six  Church  of 
England  missionary  clergy  are  spread  along  the  stations  on  thii 
extended  coast,  of  whom  two  have  been  only  six  months  in  tbe 
country.  ,  .  I  feel  do  despondency  as  to  the  certain  final  sacoen 
of  our  work  as  the  cause  of  God  himiielf.  .  . .  But  I  dqdorethe 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labourers  to  enter  npon  time 
fields  '  white  unto  the  harvest' — men  suited  by  mental  habit  sod 
by  bodily  strength  for  this  peculiar  Mission — men  whose  fiutfa 
has  been  long  strengthened  by  secret  prayer,  and  wbose  lore 
to  Christ  has  been  long  watered  by  the  heavenly  dew  of  spiritnil 
communion  with  God — men  will  ing  to  forego,  if  needful,  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life,  and  ready  to  vield  to  the  possible  retjuire- 
ments  of  a  '  present  necessity,'  in  being  free  and  unfettered  by 
family-ties  in  their  itinerancy  in  the  iuterior  from  place  to  [Jscc- 
Once  more  I  reiterate  the  appeal  to  the  Church  at  home,  'Tbe 
harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.'  Once  sjore 
I  appeal  to  British  Christians,  that  while  India  is  claimitig  her 
meed  of  missionary  Hympathy  and  evangelistic  help  in  thisha 
day  of  trial,  China  may  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  iu  thor 
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praytn,  nta  her  four  hundred  millions  receive  leai  than  their  doe 
amount  of  consideration  and  thought  in  the  councils  and  dcli- 
beratioos  of  our  Church  of  England  Missionary  Committees. 
Mt  Lord,  mj  pen  grows  weary,  and  my  theme  becomes  dif- 
lusire.  I  know  by  experience  the  mental  sickness  of  hope  long 
liefenred.  In  my  own  person  I  can  do  but  little  beyond  sound- 
ing the  trampet,  and  leading  others  to  the  conflict.  The  goal 
or  middle  life  scarce  gained,  I  am  experiencing  the  effects  of 
climate  on  a  shattered  frame,  and  the  iufirmitiea  of  advancing 
jean.  In  the  early  afternoon  of  my  course,  the  shades  of 
evening  are  prematurely  falling  and  lengthening  around  me, 
Ooce  again  1  appeal  to  my  younger  fellow-soldiera  of  Christ, 
that  tb^  deaert  not  the  standard  of  the  Cross  unfarled  in  the 
far  East,  nor  allow  a  standard-bearer  to  fall  unsupported  uid 
munstained  in  this  Mission  hattle-field." 
{To  b«  wniinutd.) 
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BISHOP  OF  VICTORIA  ON  MISSIONS  TO  CHINA. 
Tue  following  Statement  of  Principles  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  asgisttnl  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  mis- 
lioQaries  of  the  Church  of  England  in  China.  They  are  extracted 
from  the  Guardian  of  March  2,  having  been  sent  to  that  jonrnal  by 
the  Rer.  W.  B.  Beach,  Acting  Colonial  Chaplain  at  Hong  Kong  : — 

1.  In  the  prospect  of  the  wider  opening  of  China  in  the  ensuing 
}'enr  to  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries,  the  principle  of  concen- 
triting  our  missionary  force  upon  one  pi-oyince  of  this  vast  empire, 
aod  the  occupation  of  one  lar^e  tract  of  country,  having  a  population 
i>l  homogeneous  dialects,  with  an  adequate  number  of  labourers, 
i'eems  preferable  io  a  dispersion  of  our  number  over  widely  remote 
pruvincee,  in  nntried  localities,  and  amid  a  population  of  dissimilar 
v«  macular  tongues. 

2.  That  the  province  of  Cheh-keang,  occupying  a  central  position 
in  rripect  to  the  rest  of  China,  nnd  numbering  a  population  of  twenty 
iniJIiuns,  among  one-third  of  whom  the  Ningpo  dialect  is  spoken  with 
i>)iglit  modifications,  forma  a  vast  field  of  labour,  likely  to  absorb  all 
ilm  present  available  labourers  of  the  Church  Mimitmaiy  Society  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  seems  expedient  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  should 
riiiw  be  mainly  directed  towards  planting  a  strong  mission  over  this 
''iti'nsive  rt^gion. 

3.  That  Ningpo  appears  tu  present  many  advantages  as  a  convenient 
bjsis  of  operarions  in  conjunction  with  Hang-chow,  the  provincial 
capital,  distant  about  100  British  miles  to  the  north-west,  for  the  ex- 
itusion  of  mission  work  into  the  interior.     The  forn.er  city  is  the 
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iB«et  advanced  oTthe  |»eaeiit  statitms  of  tlw  Soattj  In  thsninAerof 
the  miBaionary  cleirgj,  native  cxmrert^  catecbista^  and  profaatiMiMa 
for  the  Chriatian  miniatiy,  ia  the  pablicatton  of  boobs  of  Cbntiin 
dootrine  in  the  Boman  character,  adapted  to  the  local  dialect  aad  in 
the  tried  frieadlineAs  and  accessibility  of  the  remote  rural  pcpulatioDa. 
The  Utter  city  enjoys  a  repute  and  influence,  aecond,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  to  none  in  the  empire.  Its  population  is  estimated  tt 
above  ttvo  millions  ;  its  dialect  is  not  greatly  difierent  from  thUof 
Kingpo,  nor  likely  to  be  found  very  greatly  different  from  that  of 
Shan^ae,  being  situated  at  an  intermediate  point  between  the  tro 
places.  Hang-chow,  also,  not  being  included  among  the  newly-opened 
ports,  and  being  sfaot  out  by  its  difficult  navigation  from  all  prospect 
of  a  fortign  mercantile  oommunity,  ie  likely  to  retain  hs  preaeiil 
iaolalion  from  the  diaturbing  inflneiMiea  of  mercantile  poaidoni  oo  die 
■ea-coaaL 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  reasons  we  coondsr  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Hang-chow,  as  a  aecond  bans  of  minioDiry 
operaUons,  as  very  expedient.  From  Hang-chow  a  course  at  sjtte- 
made  co-operation  might  be  carried  on  with  the  brethren  at  ITuigpo 
in  a  common  and  united  advance  upon  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

B.  That  the  subsequent  gradual  occupation  of  the  several  Ro,  or 
departmental  dties,  by  one  or  more  European  misaionariee,  and  the 
location  in  the  several  Heen,  or  district  cities  of  each  department,  of  i 
native  deacon  or  catecbist  under  the  supervision  of  an  itinerant  soper- 
intending  European  missionary,  commends  itself  to  onr  judgment  ssa 
plan  of  operations  which  affords  the  best  prospect  (under  the  Divine 
blessing)  of  fully  evangelizing  the  native  population,  and  of  seemiag 
permanent  missionary  res  alts. 


MISSIONAKT  VISIT  TO  JAPAN. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  i^irit  of  Mittiimt,  we  faive  tlie 
following  Journal  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  a  Missionary  from  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  to  China. 

Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  Statement  and  Besolutions  of  ibe 
Foreign  Committee^  which  follow  the  Journal,  that  the  Ameritso 
Church  bas  the  start  of  us  in  a  mission  to  Japan.  There  is,  bowerer, 
room  enough  for  more  than  all  the  missionaries  we  shall  both  send  out 

"SepUmher  15(A,  1858. — A  continued  weakness  of  ray  tluwl, 
which  renders  it  useless  for  public  speaking,  seems  to  justify  mf 
leaving  Shanghai  for  a  sesson,  and  svailing  myself  of  a  very  favour- 
able opportunity  for  visiting  Japan.  My  brethren  of  the  miaeion 
consent  to  mj  doing  so,  and  I  am  already  on  board  ship,  waitisg  At 
the  hour  of  sailing. 

16(A. — Our  magnificent  ship  got  under  way  early  this  momingi"™ 
now,  having  passed  Gutzlaff's  Island  and  the  Amherst  Bocks,  we  s" 
standing  off  to  the  eastward,  our  destination  being  Nagasaki,  wbieb 
lies  very  neurly  on  the  same  parallel^as  Shanghai 
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IML— Sighted  the  coaat  of  Japtn,  bat  we  could  not  ran  in,  for 
will  of  k  little  more  daylight. 

SOAL — ^Eirlj  in  the  monuog  ran  in  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
and  ftrj  aaaa  wa  were  aweeping  round  one  point  after  another,  until 
we  got  fiurij  into  the  harbour  of  Nagauki— one  of  the  moat  beaudfal, 
I  ■appose,  in  the  world.  The  loeneiy  among  the  highlands  of  the 
Budaoa  was  what  recurred  to  my  memorj  aa  most  nearly  resembling 
that  bj  which  we  were  surrounded  ;  but  here  the  Hurroundioga  were 
all  (HI  a  larger  acale :  deeper  water,  higher  hills,  and  a  greater 
expanae  between  the  two  sides.  Anything  more  beautiful  in  its  way 
it  ia  hard  to  imagine,  and  there  was  nothing  unsightly  to  mar  tha 
harmony  of  the  scene. 

I'he  B^  ia  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  more  reaembling  a 
broad  lirer  than  what  we  uiually  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  '  bay.' 
At  the  head  of  the  deep  water  stands  the  city,  built  picturesquely  on 
the  aWpe  of  a  bill.  Thrown  oat,  as  it  were,  from  the  shore,  is  seen 
the  Datd  settlement  called  '  Desima ' — an  artificial  inland  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  Here — and  here  only— have 
ftnreignera  (first  the  Portuguese,  and  then  the  Dutch)  been  allowed 
to  dwell,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  Chinese,  who  are 
abo  eonnted  as  foreigners,  have  a  somewhat  similar  quarter  assigned 
to  them,  and  are  allowed  even  less  liberty  than  the  Dutch. 

During  the  afternoon,  I  landed  at  the  Desima  wharf,  and  went  over 
to  the  city,  passing  by  great  quantities  of  lacker-ware  exposed  for 
•aUb 

iXtL — An  offidal  messenger  from  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  came 
oo  board,  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  Mr.  Reed.  I  was  nut  present 
at  the  interview,  but,  as  the  messenger  and  his  followers  moved  about 
the  decks,  I  could  not  feel  towards  tbem  as  a  itranpe  set  of  people, 
because  of  Uie  familiarization  which  one  gets  by  riding  over  the 
history  of  Commodore  Ferry'ii  expedition,  and  looking  at  the  wonder- 
fully  correct  deiineations  of  the  Japanese  which  that  book  contains. 

It  seems  that  the  authorities  here  have  wit  enough  to  provide  their 
own  Eoglisb'Speaking  interpreters :  six  young  men,  all  bright  and 
intelligent  looking,  are  attached  in  this  capacity  to  the  Governor's 
sta£  This  afternoon  I  saw  most  of  these,  in  a  beautifully  clean  and 
neat  upper  room,  at  the  so-called  'Bussiau  Bazaar,'  gathered  round 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  chaplain  of  the  Fow/uitan,  who  has  been  invited 
to  become  their  instructor  during  his  stay  in  the  port. 

22d. — Walked  through  a  good  part  of  the  city.  Found  the  streets 
wide,  clean,  welt  paved  with  flag  stones,  and  well  laid  out  on  the  rise 
of  the  hill,  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground  being  followed,  and  a 
general  air  of  neatness  and  quiet  pervading  everywhere — houses, 
shops,  and  temples. 

Dr.  Williams  (who  wns  one  of  our  company)  found  that  the 
Japanese  vocabulary  he  had  learned  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  on 
previous  visits,  was  available  here  ;  and  Mr.  Reed  was  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  strong  contrast  everything  around  us  presented  to 
the  bostl^  noise,  filt)^  stench,  and  flatness,  which  characteriie  our 
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unpicturesque  city  of  Shanghai :  all  triie,  no  doubt;  bat  the  ptopU  m 
there,  and  the  trade  which  brings  muttitudea  from  the  int^or^-tbe 
Aipi,  and  junJa,  and  boatt,  which  visit  towDs  and  cities  innuinenbl^ 
buth  inUnd  and  on  the  coast  Shnngfa«i  is  the  New  York  of  Ctiiiu, 
with  this  advantage  of  having  her  'great  river' (next  in  length  to  tbe 
MissiBsippi)  flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  furnishing  direct  cod- 
munication  with  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  prodnetiTe  cf 
the  central  provinces.     But  to  return  to  Japan. 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  the  mind  of  even  the  most  etsoil 
observer,  but  that  there  are  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  mj 
marked  features  of  contrast,  and  most  of  them  in  fkvonr  t^  die  Utier, 
especially  in  regard  to  nattiralnew  of  manners,  intelligence,  readincN 
to  learn,  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  quiet.  Nothing  can  eieel  ths 
beau^  of  their  hill-terrace  caltivation,  nor  the  judgment  whi(i 
guides  them  in  determining  what  shall  be  left  for  woodlands,  ud 
what  portions  be  put  into  grun,  potatoes,  &c  Here,  more  thin  uy 
place  I  can  recall  in  the  East,  is  it  true  that  'every  prospect  pleues.' 
Alas,  that  we  cannot  help  remembering  the  line  which  follows,  bvt 
hear  it  echoing  in  our  memories  like  the  refrun  of  a  dii^e — 'Vtn  is 
vile — man  is  vile  I' 

23d. — The  Dutch  ofBdola  residing  at  Desima  returned  this  noTDf^ 
.  the  eall  made  on  them  yesterday.  The  staff  consists  of  a  comnisiioDer 
(who  has  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Jedo,  whither  he  hod  joar- 
neyed  by  land)  :  a  military  commandant,  who  has  about  for^  Dnieh 
soldiers  under  him,  and  is  engaged  in  teaching  tabtics  to  the  Jspiness ; 
a  dDCtor,  who  practises  among  the  '  Japanner^'  as  Kempfer  alb  tiea, 
and  has  some  of  them  for  pupils,  secretaries,  clerks,  fcc  Btsidfs 
these,  there  are  three  free-trade  Dutch  merchants  now  located  bCTfr— 
permission  for  them  to  do  so  having  been  granted  quite  recently. 

24/A. — Gained  access  incidentally  to  the  interior  of  a  silk-detk*'* 
house  quite  inside  the  city,  and  found  all  the  arrangements  to  bs 
marked  by  the  same  cleanliness  and  neatness  that  I  had  noUced  in  tbe 
outer  streets. 

In  one  of  the  bazsara  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ehirf  intff- 
preter,  a  dignified  and  intelligent  young  man,  who  wrote  his  name  for 
me  in  very  handsome  style  '  NalabyathDyKiyenKnC  Hts  oonverMlXHii 
though  limited,  wjis  remarkably  correct  j  book-like  in  its  ttxsnej', 
indeed  it  was  only  from  bo^ks — Dutch  and  English — he  had  leinit  ft 
Dutch  is  well  nnderstood  by  considerable  numbers  here  ;  the  csptsin 
of  the  Japanese  wnr-steamer  is  said  to  have  snrronnded  himself,  in  )>■> 
cabin,  with  quite  a  good  library  of  Dutch  scientific  books. 

26(A,  Sunday. — Being  debarred  from  preaching  myself,  it  was  m 
small  satisfaction  to  attend  Divine  service  on  board  the  flag-sliip  ■"<' 
join  in  the  '  household  words '  of  our  Prayer-book,  which  MtoM  w 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  navy,  that  its  tue  (as  I  fas'* 
had  frequent  occasion  to  observe)  is  generally  preferred  to  all  olb« 
modes  of  worship,  even  when  the  chaplains  are  not  Episcopalians 

The  scene  which  surrounded  us  was  surpassingly  beiutifo^  snd 
withal  BO  varied,  that  the  104th  Fsalm  (which  was  the  sotgwt  of 
discoarse)  was  visibly  illustrated  by  it,  verse  after  verse. 
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In  the  afternoon,  on  ahore  at  one  of  the  villages,  I  was  witness  to  a 
scene  of  idol-worship  wbich  it  would  be  tedious  to  deiicribe.  It 
differed  conaidenLliI]'  from  what  I  have  been  accDBtomed  to  see  in 
Chinft ;  but  in  nothing  m>  much  as  in  the  animation  and  apparent 
tamettjten  exhibited  bj  the  worshippers. 

27th. — A  little  volume  might  easily  be  written,  describing  the  in- 
tereating  scenes  through  which  we  passed  to-daj.  Upon  the  invita- 
ti<Mi  of  uur  Dutch  friends,  we  took  an  excursion  with  them  into  the 
countrj.  Starting  at  half-past  six,  we  set  off  ihrongh  one  of  the 
mountain  passes  that  branch  off  from  behind  the  city,  and  continued 
our  progress,  either  on  foot  or  in  the  native  norinunu  (a  kind  of 
palankeen),  for  about  three  hours,  when  we  reached  thelitfle  villngeof 
Aba,  on  the  shores  of  Timabara-bay,  where  we  found  breakfast  pre- 
pared by  our  polite  entertainers.  Boats  were  then  ready  for  us,  and 
in  them  we  coasted  along,  in  view  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  for 
three  hours  or  more.  This  brought  us  to  a  larger  fishing  village, 
named  Mogi,  where,  after  resUng  awhile,  dinner  awaited  us  j  and 
tfaem  we  retamed  to  Kagosaki,  on  foot,  by  another  route. 

I  refrain  pnrpoaely  from  any  attempt  to  describe  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  forced  themselves  on  my  attention  during  this  long 
day's  excorsion.  The  fields,  the  villages,  the  mountains,  the  waters 
— gushing  streams  and  swelling  bays ;  the  people,  their  dress  (snd  no 
drat — for  entire  nudity  is  not  uncommon),  manners,  houses,  temples, 
gardens ;  the  cheerfulness,  politeness,  sprightliness,  and  content — all 
combined  to  make  on  impression  on  me,  which,  if  I  should  express  in 
fall,  I  might  be  classed  as  one  of  the  Japan -smitten  enthusiasts,  whose 
numbers  are  great  among  the  ships'  companies  that  have  lately  visited 
these  almost  enchanted  islanda 

2&A. — Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Reed,  I  was  among  the 
eompony  who  went  with  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Naga- 
saki. Here,  again,  I  must  restrain  my  pen,  as  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  the  quiet  and  digniSed  manner  of  our  reception,  the  sim- 
plicity and  neatness  of  the  apartments,  and  the  finished  courtesy  of 
tha  whole  entertainment  I  must  pass  over  everything  but  that  which 
ooDceros  the  Missionaiy  work. 

AiVer  a  good  deal  of  conversalioa  had  taken  place,  the  Governor 
Ttdnnteered  his  thanks  to  the  American  Minister  for  the  advantage 
hia  interpreters  had  derived  frem  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Wood,  the 
PoKAatoT^i  chaplain.  Afler  Mr,  Beed  had  msde  some  suitable  reply, 
I  asked  him  to  put  the  question  to  the  Governor,  Would  he  like  some 
one  to  come  and  reeide  here,  and  give  instructions  in  the  English 
language?  Before  replying,  the  Governor  turned  round  and  con- 
sulted with  the  officials  near  him  (Vice- Governor,  Officer  of  Marine, 
Cbiaf  of  Police,  &c.),  and  then  he  said  deliberately, — '  Tet ;  he  wondd 
be  vergglad.' 

I  ctmfeos  that  I  had  a  great  many  thoughts  passing  through  my 
mind  during  all  the  rest  of  that  interview  ;  when  afterward,  as  I  was 
walking  along  slowly,  through  a  quiet  street,  the  interpreter  who  had 
been ,  present  overtook   me,  I  broadied  the  subject  to  him  again. 
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'  Snppoae,'  I  asked  him,  '  anjone  ehoald  come  over  here  next  ratnmer, 
upon  the  strength  of  what  the  Governor  bu  just  ssid,  vbere  wodU 
he  find  a  house  7'  'Tfae  Govemcx'  would  provide  h  good  honw  for 
him.'  'And  what  arrangements  conld  be  made  for  hia  wife  ud 
children  7 '  '  Plenty  of  room  for  them  :  Goremor  woald  provide  a 
Terj  lai^  house.' 

29eA. — Once  more  1  omit  even  a  reference  to  sereial  matten  of 
interest,  that  I  may  give  due  prominence  to  the  one  important  mttter. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Governor  and  his  suite  csme  mi  boud  tfae  Mm~ 
nttola,  to  retnm  Mr.  Beed's  visit.  After  the  salnte  bad  been  fired, 
and  the  marines,  and  the  band,  and  the  naval  battalions  bad  been 
passed  in  review  before  the  Japanese  (very  mneh  to  their  gratiflea- 
tion),  the  viaitors  all  adjourned  to  Hr.  Beed's  cabin,  and  sat  down  te 
luncb.  I  happened  to  be  placed  between  the  interpr«ter  sod  Tioe- 
Governor,  and  they  both  expressed  and  repented  the  wioh  tiist  I 
might  come  here  to  reside,  and  to  teach  them  English.  If  I  eonid  not 
stay  now,  would  I  not  come  over  in  the  first  ship  7 — tuid  when  vonld 
that  first  ship  come  7  I  waa  assured  that  I  shoold  have  a  hone, 
and  that  my  wife  and  children  wonld  be  welcome.  I  took  pains  lo 
tell  them  that  I  was  a  preacher,  and  not  merely  a  te&cher  ;  and  pro- 
mised that  I  would  write  to  America,  and  see  what  could  be  done  lo 
meet  their  wishes.  So  the  matter  stands.  I  mjself  do  not  see  whit 
more  could  be  looked  for  in  the  waj  of  a  pnmdeiitial  opening. 

After  dinner.  Dr.  Williams  and  mjself  went  off*  to  explore  amonf^ 
the  suburbs,  vrishing  to  find  the  qnarter  where  the  Chinese  are  ikid 
to  sojourn.  After  no  little  difllcnlty,  we  discovered  that  thty  were 
all  located  within  a  large  enclosure,  at  the  gatewaj  of  wlueb  we 
applied  in  vain  for  admittance.  Japanese  policemen  were  there  b 
abnndance,  and  thej  told  us,  veij  decidedlj,  that  we  conld  not  be 
admitted  without  special  penniaaion,  for  which  we  must  apidy  to  die 
interpretera.  Of  course  we  desisted  from  oar  attempt  till  we  aboald 
learn  more  of  the  matter. 

30<A. — The  interpreter,  Ywashi  (who  is  second  in  nnk,  and  aeoDS 
to  have  the  business  of  our  ship  on  hts  bands),  tdls  tis  that  if  wewi^ 
to  see  the  Chinese,  application  for  a  permit  must  be  made  bj  oar 
captain  to  the  G^ovemor.  We  learn  that  the  number  of  ChincM  ii 
about  one  hundred,  more  or  less  ;  that  they  are  very  closely  gtMidcd, 
being  considered  as  a  violent  and  nnmani^eable  set  of  people,  who 
sometimea  break  loose  and  range  through  the  city  with  swords  and 
spears.  Their  only  occnpation  here  is  to  freight  a  few  junks  anoDsllj, 
and  their  only  companions  are  a  certain  number  of  Japanen  wohol 

Octobfr  lit. — Dr.  Williams  and  mTself  accompanied  Captain  Dnpmrt 
in  a  visit  he  paid  at  the  Governor's,  where  he  bad  some  basiocst  to 
transact  Among  other  matters,  he  refened  to  onr  wish  to  paj  ■ 
visit  to  the  Chinese,  to  which  the  ^ce-Govemor  (after  sisae  appa- 
rently perplexed  conversation  with  his  feUow-offidak)  replied,  thtt  be 
wonld  refer  the  matter  to  the  'captain'  of  the  Cbmese,  and  let  m 
know  the  result. 

id. — The  Ticfl-QoTemor'e  menage  otme  on  board  to-day,  oi 
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brought  the  Chinese  '  captain'a '  reply — a  doonment  ao  eurioiu  that  I 
lend  e  copy  herewith.* 

We  have  not  foand  any  way  of  ascertainiog  bow  far  this  ezpresaea 
the  miad  of  the  GLiaeso  tbemeeWes,  or  how  far  it  may  be  at  the 
Gorecoor's  dictation,  One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  Chinese  here  are  in 
a  kind  of  dnrease,  and  tbat  the  local  government  bolda  a  very  atrong 
hand  orer  them,  as  it  has  dona  over  tite  Ferlugueae  and  Dutch 
■aoses«iraly. 

An  impreanon  ia  made  upon  my  mind,  tbat  when  theGoBpel  begins 
lo  take  hold  here,  the  oppoeition  it  will  meet  with  may  be  expected  to 
be  <^  a  Mvere  and  energetic  kind.  The  contrast  between  what  wo  aea 
here  and  the  alack-handed  management  of  the  Mandarins  in  China  la 
Te^  striking. 

OctoberZrd. — ThaheadoftheTedagovMnmentisofficiallyftnnounced 
to  have  died  some  short  time  since.  This  personage  is  the  Bo-called 
'emperor,'  with  whom  the  recent  treaties  have  been  made:  hia  dissaae 
woald  seem  to  have  been  dropsy,  though  there  were  rumours  of  his 
haviDf;  destroyed  bimselfon  the  requisition  of  the  titular  chief  emperor 
at  Miaco,  who  is  the  true  sovereign — the  other  at  Yedo  being  a  sort 
of  generalissimo. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  political  condition  and  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  else  I  should  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  which 
would  differ  from  the  commonly-received  statements  and  terminology. 
When  the  flag-lieutenant  offered,  in  the  Commodore's  name,  to 
fire  the  usual  number  of  minute-guns,  out  of  respect  to  the  deceased 
£mperor,  the  Governor  returned  his  tbsnks  for  the  attention,  but 
remarked,  that  *  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  is  to  mourn  in  silence.' 

4^ — With  two  companions,  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  highest 
hill  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bay.  Its  elevation  is  about 
I,SOO  feet,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  wonderfully  fine  and 
diversified,  though  hardly  eqnal  in  extent  and  variety  of  objects  to 
what  I  had  seen  near  Hangchow. 

■  'AtthlsUneanAmariaaasUp  bat  arrived  at  Nsgtnki,  the  csptain  of  whlehi 
iMriag  aoBM  awinaintnaot  witk  Tsai,  and  oUier  OUaeat  (I),  ka*  pnfaned  •  request 
'/a  be  aUowed  to  vi^l  them  in  tiieir  lodginf-place  i  he  baa  new  reapeeifally  asked 


Thia  baving  been  toade  knoim  to  Tui,  ind  (he  other  ChJneie,  they  immedUlelT 
din— li  the  fimpMitloii  In  a  fHandly  ipirlL  A  jonk  baa,  however,  jott  arrired 
ia  ibe  baibow  freia  Chiaa,  aad,  as  aU  ths  bnEineae  of  th«  •stabUshment  is  in  a 
state  of  mncb  eonfntion  and  ban;,  it  will,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  bring  it  aboat, 
Portbermore,  there  bas  not  heretofore  been  each  a  rule  eetabliahed ;  and  it  ia  much 
lo  be  Ikared,  after  tiiose  liritois  have  gt)ne  into  the  Chinese  quarter,  that  recllen 
andBseUskpemnuof  tiMMnpaay  majdtaire  to  see;  and  if  anjDDmberof  them 
shiaald  make  violent  attenipta  to  «KBpe  tivm  Che  gate,  and  reitnetiTe  neamiTei,  In 
eonseqnence,  be  reqaired,  to  pnTent  tbam  eoing  about,  the  resnltt  would  be  vet; 

Tie  Inaaiiy  hu  been  made,  also,  of  all  the  Inmates  of  the  componnd ;  and  the 
nffy  baa  mm,  tbat  not  one  of  them  has  any  acqoaintance  with  these  AmOTlcani. 
Wa  b«g,  llwMiire,  that  the  latter  be  reqneated  to  delay  their  TUt  into  the 
Cliinese  qaarC«r. 

We  h»»e  dravn  up  this  ai  our  reply,  in  ansrer  to  their  request. 
October,  1SS3. 

nie  Joint  paper  IVom  the  tiro  committees,  Wang  and  Enng.' 
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Gth. — Having  bmn  told  that  the  conml-gensr^,  Hr.  Hmt*,  it  tn 
Episcopalian  from  New  York  dty,  and  that  he  has  been  a  nuiDtiiiMr 
of  DiriDe  nrvice  Bt  hia  conantate  every  Snoday,  I  Tentored  ta  wtiu 
him  a  few  linea,  mentioning  the  good  opening  that  aeemed  to  prtant 
itself  for  the  location  of  a  miasionaiy  here  at  Nagasaki,  and  lAiog 
him  to  write  to  Shanghai  informing  us  if  his  more  extended  know- 
ledge enabled  him  to  tell  ua  of  some  better  opening  ebewhwe  co  ibe 
Japanese  coast.  I  think  an  answer  ma;  be  expected  frun  his  in 
aboot  three  months. 

7tA. — At  about  annrise  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  Mon 
after  the  Mittittippi,  just  come  down  from  the  more  northerly  poit  i^ 
Htkodadi.  Captain  Nicliolson  mentioned  fais  having  had  three  dusn 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese  during  his  stay  there. 

8th.-— Bj  evening  we  were  nearing  the  island,  and  by  daylight,  m 
the  9th,  we  made  the  '  Saddles,'  about  eighty  miles  from  Woanng, 
where  the  ship  anchored,  and  I  reached  horns  in  a  boat  late  at  nigbt, 
finding  all  well 

The  distance  from  SbaDghai  to  Nagasaki  is  about  450  miles. 
Winds  generally  &ir  both  ways.    Two  days'  run  across  for  a  denner. 

P.S.— Shanobai,  Oa.  19t&,  1858.— Aft«-r  reflecting  a  good  deil  on 
the  circumstances  of  my  recent  trip  to  Japan,  I  cannot  come  to  tnj 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  a  matter  of  simple,  straightforward 
daty  on  the  part  of  our  Church  to  t)egin  tba  good  work  there  at  onoe. 

The  August  number  of  the  Spirit  of  Mitnotu  has  just  remhal  b< 
by  mail,  and  in  it  I  obserre  that  mention  is  mode  of  contributiuii  f<v 
this  specific  object.  Such  coincidences  are  among  the  moat  reliable 
tokens  we  can  have  that  the  way  is  prepared  and  the  time  is  eonw-' 


MISSION  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  TO  JAPAK. 

We  subjoin  the  Statement  and  Resolutions  of  the  Conmittee  for 
Fordgn  Hissioaa,  with  reference  to  a  Mission  to  Japan  ;— 

"  The  Foreign  Committee  now  announce  to  their  brethrsi  df  l)>e 
Ch'Tgyandof  the LBi^that,under  a  solemn  conviction  of  dnty,th^hi*a 
determined,  by  God's  help,  to  open  a  Mission  in  the  empire  of  Jtfan. 

The  news  of  the  opening  of  this  empire  to  interconrse  with  oHiff 
nations  has  deeply  impreBsed  the  hearts  of  onr  people  throiq|bM>t  "^ 
country,  and  tliere  is,  the  Committee  believe,  ■  general  readinen  to 
welcome  the  announcement  now  made. 

Regarding  with  wonder  the  amaxing  changes  wrooglit  witbia  th« 
last  year  in  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  and  seung  the  anlsrgtd 
opportunities  for  giving  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  it  seemi  to  be 
eminently  proper  tiiat  this  point  in  our  mianouaiy  history  shotiU  be 
aignaliied  by  some  decided  token  of  pn^ress,  t^  soma  new  von 
undertaken  for  Christ — by  a  fresh  impnlie  in  pressing  on  Ast  giUnOt 
of  all  enterprises,  the  extension  of  the  kingdwn  of  onr  Lord. 

By  the  enlargement  now  proposed,  there  arises^  of  course,  the  need 
of  increased  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Ftntigo  Cannitm 
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and  moA  InereaM  tite  CammittM  confidenllj  look  for.  Thnj  prtiy 
Grod  Id  make  ibis  the  starting  point  or  new  devotion,  eTerywhere, 
to  the  ccuM  of  Foreign  MiSBions,  so  that  not  an\j  shkll  tlie  mcnns 
iMoenary  for  the  support  of  the  Misiion  to  Japan  IJe  made  abundant, 
but  so  that  alio  increued  gifts  and  offerings  Ehall  flow  in  for  all  portions 
of  oar  foreign  field. 

The  Foreign  Committee  have  ordered  tbe  pablication  of  the  follow- 
ing atatement,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  details  of  their  plan  wilh 
reference  to  Japan,  so  far  as  tlie  same  are  determined. 

It  afaonld  be  atated  that  white  the  proposed  arrangement  withdraws 
two  hibountrs  front  Cliina,  it  is  the  purpoM  ol'  the  Committee  to  make 
np  this  loas,  hy  the  appointment  of  addiiional  labourers  to  that  Geld  ul 
the  eartieat  day  pos-tible. 

Statsmrmt. — Tbe  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  the  clerical 
mflnbere  of  tbe  Foreign  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  tbe  reso- 
Intion  of  the  Foreign  Committee,  declaring  it  expedient  to  establish  a 
Mission  in  the  empire  of  Japan, — for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  pinn 
in  detail  for  the  establishment  of  the  said  Mission, — have  nnanimously 
■greed,  in  conenltation  with  Bishop  Boone,  on  the  following  report ; — 

They  are  decided  in  their  juilgment  that  at  least  two  missionaries 
should  be  coinmiaaioned  to  labour  together  in  that  important  Geld — and 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  Hn  sfflnity  between  the 
l&ngusges  of  Japan  and  China,  giving  great  advantage  to  thoee  who 
understand  tbe  latter  j  that  books  are  already  pablished  in  the  two 
Unguagea  on  alternate  pages  ;  that  the  habits  of  a  missionary  life  are 
unly  to  be  acquired  by  actual  experience  ;  that  much  time  must  neces- 
aarily  be  consumed  in  a  field  entirely  new,  ia  tbe  acquiiiition  of  such 
habits  and  experience,  by  entire  strangers  ;  that  it  is  quite  essential 
to  make  an  immediate  commencement  of  a  Mission,  from  which  early 
success  nay  he  hoped  ;  that  the  habits  and  missionary  education 
already  acquired  by  our  missionaries  in  China,  are  enpecifllly  adapted 
to  (bis  new  and  proinising  work  ;  that  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Lig^ins  and 
Williams  liave  proved  themselves  promising  and  reliable  mission sriee, 
to  whom  the  honoor  and  laboor  of  opening  a  new  Mission  in  Japan 
may  be  justly  entrusted  ;  that  this  new  Mission  must  be  always  in 
iDtitnate  connexion  witli  the  Mission  to  China,  and  for  the  present,  at 
least,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  biahop  of  ibat  Mission  ;  the  Special 
Committee  have  unanimously  determined  to  recommend  the  following 
r«B(4utions,  as  an  outline  of  tbe  details  of  the  Mtsuon  to  Japan,  as  far 
■s  these  can  at  present  be  arrnnged. 

They  have  been  led  to  select  the  city  of  Nagasaki  as  their  station, 
from  the  very  impoiiant  fsct,  that  the  Foreign  Committee  have  been 
invited,  through  the  Bev.  Mr.  Syle,  whose  visit  has  been  described  by 
himself  to  the  Committee,  by  the  governor  and  nothorities  of  the  place, 
to  make  this  selection,  wilh  a  promise  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, and  even  of  aid  and  provision  in  their  work.  This  seems  so 
distinct  a  call  of  Frovidence  to  a  special  field  of  labour,  that  the  Foreign 
Committee  con  hardly  overlook  it — combined  as  it  is  with  the  very 
great  local  advantages  of  that  place  for  the  missionary  work. 
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Tliej  have  urged  an  immediate  entriuice  on  this  important  work  ^ 
their  misBionarieB,  beoause  the;  have  reason  to  believe,  that  opportn- 
alUes  will  at  once  occur  from  Shanghai,  at  the  time  of  commendi^ 
the  intercourse  with  Japan,  acoording  to  the  provisions  of  the  treitj 
which  has  eecared  this  privilege,  and  it  is  of  great  oonseqnence  to  take 
advantage  of  the  earliest  of  these  opportunities. 

Kaolved,  That  Nagaialii  be  adopted  aa  our  flrst  BCisnon  Statim  ia 

Haolved,  That  the  Rev.  John  Liggins,  and  the  Bev.  a  tlL  WiUiuni, 
now  of  the  Mi^on  in  China,  be  appointed  misEionaries  to  Japan,  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  remove  to  that  empire,  and  to  etit^  npoa 
the  missionary  work  there,  immediately  after  receiving  these  instruc- 
tions from  the  Foreign  Committee. 

Sesolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  above  the  appointment 
of  a  missionary  physician  ;  and  that  the  services  of  one  well  qaaliSed 
for  this  position  be  sought  for  by  advertisement  iu  the  publications  of 
the  Foreign  Committee. 

Saotved,  That  the  Mission  in  Japan  be  placed  under  the  care  t^  the 
Hisuonary  Bishop  to  China,  nntil  other  arrangementa  be  ordered  hj 
the  proper  ecdeeinstical  autbority. 

The  Foreign  Committee  have  accepted  tiiis  report  of  the  Speetil 
Committee,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  presented  by  them,  with 
cordial  unanimity.  In  doing  this,  they  feel  it  but  just  to  themselvM 
and  to  the  distinguished  diplomatic  agent  from  the  United  States  ia 
Japan,  to  record  their  high  estimate  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  Hon.  Townsend  Hsrris  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, in  bis  wise  and  successful  negotiations  ;  and  their  gratefnl 
sense  of  his  personal  kindness  offered  to  the  missionaries  and  agents 
employed  by  this  Committee.  The  Foreign  Committee  feel  that  thcj 
are  also  laid  under  special  obUgations  of  gratitude  to  God,  who  (nrneth 
the  hearts  of  men  according  to  His  will,  for  these  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  advantage  for  the  propagation  of  the  Goepel,  tlms 
peacefully  and  happily  secured.  And  they  trust  the  clergy  and 
members  of  the  Church,  whose  authority  in  these  premises  is  committed 
10  them,  will  unite,  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  in  supporting  and 
accomplishing  a  work  so  important  in  its  character  and  influences,  and 
so  happily  and  graciously  commenced." 


THE  CAWNPORE  MISSION. 
{Fivm  the  "Anglo-Indian  Maffimne,"  of  Kov.  1858.) 

"  Thr  following  interesting  commnnicatioD,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Bev.  W.  Willis,  Missionary  at  Cawnpore,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  wel- 
comed by  our  readers  : — 

'  This  unfortunate  Mission,  is,  I  might  say,  again  in  its  infancy;  so 
thoroughly  have  the  diseflecled  populace  done  their  destructive  word- 
The  buildings  were  very  mudi  damaged  last  yrar  i  but  one  or  two 
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are  nnilergoing  parti&l  repair  :  the  site  of  the  MTsaion  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  larger  Station  Cliurch,  at  Nawabgunge,  where  the 
civil  authorities  formerly  resided.  That  neighboarhood  trill,  I  believe, 
be  enlirel;  deserted  by  the  European  residents  anconnecfed  with  the 
Uisaion  ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this  would  be  any  valid  reason  for 
forsaking  our  ground.  The  situation  is  good  ;  the  property  still  of 
value  ;  and,  moreover,  whatever  evil  attaches  to  a  mission  in  a  mili- 
tary cantonment  (much  of  which  I  believe  to  be  visionary),  would  not 
is  the  same  degree  affect  this  clioeen  spot.  It  is  about  three  miles 
and  B  half  distant  from  the  rail  way -station  ;  near  which,  I  hear,  the 
dvil  departments  will  eventually  be  located.  There  would  be  a  good 
extent  of  country  in  the  district,  immediately  open  to  the  Missionary, 
whose  tours  during  the  cooler  months  might  be  carried  into  parts 
where  the  Gospel  sound  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

I  am  desirous  of  establishing  ■  school  for  Christian  children  in  the 
station  ;  and  hope  to  obtain  possession,  for  the  present,  of  the  Baptist 
chapel,  which  was,  indeed,  made  over  to  u!i,  before  the  outbreak,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  open  this  school  soon. 
There  are,  I  believe,  a  sufficient  number  of  young  people  here  to 
begin  with.  Once  started,  things  will  run  on  more  smoothly,  with 
God's  blessing  attending, 

Abont  ten  or  twelve  individuals  have  begun  to  assemble  on  Sundays 
for  Divine  worship  in  the  battered,  but  still  pretty  church,  I  alludet 
to  Christ  Church.  It  is,  indeed,  very  forbidding  inwardly  aa  to 
appearance  ;  for  the  roof  consists  hut  of  a  number  of  coarse  mats, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  the  rain  comes  dropping  into  tlie 
nave  ;  the  aisles  are  somewhat  exempt  from  wet,  as  the  roofs  tibove 
them  are  stilt  rather  good.  It  is  in  one  of  these  aisles  that  my  Kttte 
native  congregation  muster.  Some  I  recognise  as  having  been 
members  of  the  old  mission  ;  and  each  bad  some  distressing  tale  to* 
communicate,  some  loss  to  deplore,  irrespective  of  the  common  woe. 

Much  remains  yet  to  be  settled  before  the  Miasion  can  be  re- 
oi^snixed :  but  may  we  not  hope  that  the  good  feelings  evinced  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  are  an  earnest  of  hearty  eo-operatiou  on 
the  part  of  many,  towards  the  success  of  missionary  enterprises  in 
these  provinces  ? 

May  the  merciful  Guardian  of  the  Church  look  graciously  upon 
the  future  labourers  in  this  place,  and  bless  their  endeavours  for  the 
promotion  of  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  Church  ! ' " 


THE  DYAKS  OF  BORNEO. 
(Condudtd  from  page  lOS.) 
'*  The  Boass. — In  my  last  letter  to  tlio  College,  when  I  gave  a  brief 
aeoottnt  of  my  visit  to  the  Quop,  I  hsd  occasion  to  notice  the  horrible 
natore  of  the  roads.  While  mentioning  the  Quop,  I  may  as  well  say 
that  the  Dyaks  there  were  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  eickneas 
of  last  year,  and  that  the  settlement  un  the  Quop  hill  has  been  final^ 
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broken  np^  and  the  remnant  bave  gone  to  SeDtali,  ibe  bnd-<)ii>rtcss 
of  their  tribe,  they  being  but  a  branch  of  the  Sentah  people.  Seutah, 
I  un  Sony  to  my,  is  a  long  why  inland  from  her^  and  quite  oot  oTmj 
reach  at  preeent.  Ma;  the  bread  once  csst  on  the  w«ten  be  foand 
after  man;  days.  But  to  return  to  the  pattis.  What  I  ^Mcribei  id 
my  last  is  a  fatourahU  apecimen.  It  was  only  dirty,  while  ntaiij  are 
positively  dangerous.  I  shall  never  foi^t  aaa  between  the  Semfva 
and  8egu  tribes.  Up  and  down  steep  hilts,  np  the  beds  of  nuiaing 
streams  (whidi  by  the  way  are  very  pleasant  to  the  itxX),  or  ^ain  on 
narrow  paths  wiuding  along  the  siiies  of  ruggt^  perpeiMliculaT  hiila, 
one  false  step  on  the  slippery  loamjr  ctay  of  whidi  would  send  one 
rolling  down  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  or  two  among  stampa,  logit 
meases  of  atone,  and  other  jungle  t^rit.  Upper  Sarawak  U  Tery 
hilly  and  mountainous  i  and  not  only  do  the  I^ales  delight  to  live  en 
hills,  bat  they  must  needs  carry  their  paths  straight  over  them,  irte- 
spective  of  height  or  difficulty  of  aacent ;  the  idea  of  maldng  a  dkow 
round  tiie  base  never  seems  to  have  struck  them. 

While  speaking  of  hills,  I  will  just  describe  the  ascent  of  one,  whkh 
is  inhabited  by  the  Brang  tribe,  the  recollection  of  which,  even  now, 
almost  makes  me  shudder.  I  will  copy  from  my  diary  :  Mo  sooner 
had  we  crossed  an  ordinary  bamboo  bridge  [i-e.  one  bamboo^  with 
rail,  laid  across  a  stream,  some  nine  or  ten  feet  above  it),  than  the 
absolute  horrors  of  the  ascent  burst  thick  upon  us.  Oar  first  ex- 
periences were  the  crossing  of  wide  chasms  between  fearful  looking 
rocks — in  which  we  could  hear  the  water  seething  and  boilii^  far 
below, — by  means  of  some  damp,  ^ippery,  and  narrow  trunk  of  a  tree 
laid  across  them,  without  even  tlie  safeguard  of  a  hand-rail  to  steady 
the  balance.  When  these  were  passed  in  sarety,  the  whole  face  of  the 
hill  appeared  to  be  one  perpendicularly  massof  huge  stones,  and  broken 
detached  rocks.  The  chasms  between  them  were  bridged  by  dn^ 
bamboos,  sometimes  with  hsnd-iaila,  sometimes  without,  and  the  only 
means  of  ascent  were  the  trunks  of  small  trees, — many  half  decayed, 
laid  in  some  cases  almost  perpendicularly  up  the  rocks.  Tiat  was  the 
character  of  two-thirds  of  an  ascent  of  some  800  or  900  f««t ;  the 
cemaiader  was  better,  that  is  to  aiiy,  it  wat  for  tlie  most  part  a  BlimKry, 
dirty  foot-Irack,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  rose  like  a  wall  on 
one  side,  while  on  the  other  was  a  stetrp  rocky  descent,  the  diaagri- 
Mctu  of  which,  however,  were  hidden  by  dense  jungle. 

We  arrived  at  Brang  just  in  time  to  witness  a  '  head  feast*  The 
details  of  it  are  much  th'i  same  as  before  described,  except  (hat  many 
of  the  young  men  were  clothed  in  fine  scarlet  jackets,  and  seariet  and 
yellow  head-dresses,  and  that  they,  and  not  the  old  mea,  were  the 
chief  dancers.  The  heads  were  displayed  on  a  platform,  and  the 
whole  village  was  decorated  with  flags  and  palm-branches.  1^  next 
day  was  Sunday,  and  the  feast  was  still  kept  np  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
the  gouging,  gnn-fii  ing,  and  yelling,  we  managed  to  pass  our  'day  oftvst ' 
in  peace.  As  I  lay  thinking  with  closed  vyeA,  ever  and  anon  the  mtniral 
chimes  of  the  gongs  recaUed  to  my  mind  the  dmr  Kabbatb  bells  «f 
home,  which  on  this  day  were  calling  so  many  of  the  failhfbl  to  ibe 
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Hoofa  vf  Pn,j9t.  To  this  use,  with  God's  help,  I  Iniat  yet  to  turn 
Mue  of  then. 

Another  *  bore '  in  Sariwah  tntvelling  is  the  haviDg  to  crose  thfl 
Dy&k  farms.  The  paths  through  all  of  them  are  '  bfttangx,'  i.e. 
narrow  pieees  of  wood  laid  in  BncceBsion  ;  sometimea  these  are  raiwd 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  on  bunhoo  supports.  It  certainly 
in  DO  jolcij  ttXTelling  aoross  these  hare  farms,  which  in  some  places 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance,  under  a  blazing  sun.  Shelter  there 
u  none.  The  tall  jungle  baa  all  been  cut  away,  and  the  trees  are 
Uaaled  and  leafleas,  from  thedres  kindled  in  cultivation-years  to  burn 
the  grass  and  undergrowth,  which  must  of  course  be  removed  before 
the  paddy  can  be  eown,  A  farm  is  cultivated  over  once  in  from  seven 
10  fourteen  years  ;  such  is  the  abundance  of  hind  that  the  Dyaks  can 
ailow  the  soil  so  long  a  time  to  recover  its  strength.  Of  course 
manure  is  unknown  among  them. 

But  Sariiwak  travelling  has  its  pleasures  ns  well  aa  its  troubles. 
One  feels  a  kind  of  exultation  in  travelling  amid  the  magnificent  and 
almost  pathless  jungle,  and  beholding  scenes  which  European  eyes 
never  bvfore  beheld.  A  great  part  of  onr  joura«yfl  lay  through  fine 
park-like  forest,  along  the  lofty  banks  of  brooklets,  or  amid  perfect 
'  eb«dy  groves,' — bamboo  and  various  trees  entwining  overhead,  and 
forming  a  complete  leafy  eonopy.  Occasionally  also  we  came  hci-ofs 
charming  little  dells,  in  a  perfect  specimen  of  which  one  of  the  Sempro 
villages  is  situated.  Tlirougli  it  a  capital  path  pasaea,  and  here  and 
there  are  soittered  clumps  of  grand-looking  trees  ;  a  clear  pvbbly 
stream,  with  its  tiny  roar,  winds  through  the  midst,  and  sloping  hills, 
covered  with  high  jungle,  form  the  boundaries  of  this  charming  little 
rallfy.  One  of  the  grandest  mountain  paths  that  1  rec<illect  in  down 
a  pass  on  the  rood  leading  from  Tebiak  to  Triug^us.  The  pass  lies 
between  the  end  of  the  Sebungo  chain  of  hills,  and  another  calle<l 
Mount  Umri.  The  path  runs  down  the  side  of  Umri ;  on  one  band 
was  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  and  on  the  other  a  deep  ravine, 
among  the  rocks  and  vegetation  of  which  one  could  hear  the  roaring 
of  streams  aa  Ihvy  rushed  over  and  amid  huge  masM!!  of  rock  ;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  gorge  lay  the  steep  jungle-clad  sides 
nf  tlie  Sebungo  bills.  In  some  places  the  rocks  were  too  steep  for 
descent,  and  down  these  Dyak  ladders  were  laid, — two  of  them  70  or 
100  feet  long  respectively;  but  tbey  were  very  firm,  and  bad  good 
rails,  BO  that  their  descent  was  comparatively  rasy. 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  walking  on  the  roads  described  from 
two  10  seven  hours  daily,  the  sight  of  the  village  at  which  we  were  to 
rest  was  never  unwelcome.  X<ong  before  we  reached  it  we  could  hear 
the  gonging  in  honour  of  onr  expected  arrival.  We  were  generally 
welcomed  on  the  platform  of  the  Orsng  Kaya's  house  by  the  chief 
men,  and  oar  feet  were  generally  washed  in  eocoa-nut  water  by  the 
Orang  Ka^  or  the  Pengara.  We  were  then  conducted  to  a  pile  of 
mxts,  over  whi<  h  was  a  white  canopy,  prepared  in  the  long-room  oppo- 
eile  tlie  Orang  Kaya's  'romin,'  and  young  cocoa-nuts,  Stc.  were 
brought  fur  our  retreahment.     Here  we  ute  and  slept,  generally  sur- 
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f  oondud  bj  on  admiring  group  of  natives.  Our  pUn  «u  to  ataj  odj 
one  night  in  a  tribe  or  Tillage ;  the  evening  of  our  arrlTal  wu  givcB 
up  to  amnsement,  and  the  following  morning  to  political  buisei^  u 
the  election  of  Oraog  Kayoj*  &c. 

Tha  mode  of  electing  Mr.  Grant  adopted  was  aa  follows  :  he  took 
the  names  of  all  the  heada  of  familiea,  and  taking  hia  juat  in  tbe 
'  pangah,'  sent  for  them  one  bj  one,  and  tried  to  get  from  each  the 
name  of  the  individual  wham  he  thought  most  competent  for  the  office. 
Then  followed  a  most  amusing  scene.  All  the  Dyaks  soem  natonllj 
of  A  auspicious  tarn  of  mind,  and  very  fearful  of  committing  thtm- 
aelves  ;  and  at  first,  it  was  with  difficulty  an;  vote  could  be  obtained ; 
the  general  answers  were,  '  I  am  a  fool,'  or,  '  I  don't  uudentud 
business,'  or,  '  My  lord  knows  best,'  or,  '  Any  one  mr  lord  tbiaks 
£t,'  and  so  on.  At  length,  by  great  ezertione,  a  majority  was  ob- 
tained for  some  one  individual,  and  he  was  pronounced  duly  elected  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  tribe.  Before  investing,  however,  on  one 
occasion  Mr.  Grant  tried  to  see  if  the  person  elected  was  tmmnallf 
acceptable,  by  calling  on  all  present,  who  were  content,  to  hold  up 
their  right  hand.  This  was  a  step  too  far  in  advance,  and  isiled 
utterly,  to  our  great  amusement,  and  that  of  tbe  Dyaks  also.  Avertul 
assent  was  then  demanded,  and  given  by  a  thundering  burst  of  'suks.' 
The  new  officer  then  had  his  'robes  of  office'  given  him,  and  «u 
exhorted  to  govern  justly. 

I  cannot  help  recording  here  the  triumphant  reception  we  met  with 
in  some  places.  Tbe  entrance  to  each  villagn  was  strewed  with  piln- 
lenvea;  and  at  Simpok,  a  number  of  Dyak  damsels,  gaily  dressed,  eame 
out  and  danced  in  front  of  us  till  we  reached  the  Orang  Eays's  house. 
Our  departures  were  usually  quite  a  scene.  '  Young  men  sod 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,'  pressed  on  us  to  get  a  farewell  sbske 
of  the  hand  ;  and  so  we  lef^  village  after  village  amid  the  cnuhiog  of 
gongs  and  drums,  and  in  some  places,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  warii^ 
of  flags.  Assuredly,  if  any  people  on  earth  love  their  govemmeD^ 
the  Dyaks  do  ihiit  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 

It  was  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  me  to  notice  the  same  tnuls 
of  character  and  manner  among  the  Dyaks  that  one  is  apt  to  Me 
among  their  more  civilized  brethren.  In  tbe  '  Bechsras,'  or  Couacila 
of  the  tribes,  which  Mr.  Grant  called  together,  this  was  particularly 
observable.  There  was  tlie  Orang  Eaya,  dignified  in  manner  sod 
posture,  speaking  but  little,  and  giving  his  opinion  weightily  and  vith 
composure  ;  the  garrulous  old  gentleman,  loud  and  prosy,  illiutntiiic 
and  proving  what  was  self-evident,  with  little  pieces  of  pinang  placed 
before  him  on  the  floor  ;  the  acknowledged  orator  self-confident  and 
vain;  and  then  perhaps  some  rising  youth,  evidently  the  'radial 
reformer '  of  the  tribe,  making  up  in  noise  what  he  wanted  in  eoise. 
We  were  also  much  amused  with  one  of  the  Sempro  'tuahi,  in 
whose  house  we  parsed  a  night  ;  something  had  apparently  gone  vaiM 
ia  our  reception,  as  he  thought,  and  loud  and  long  was  his  indignation 
at  those  who  had  evidently  transgressed  some  (to  us  unknown)  palm 
«f  Dyak  etiquette.     The  fussy  old  fellow  was  almost  bursting  «itl> 
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pride  at  tlie  hwoui'  his  faouM  received,  aod  wilfa  fear,  lest  anjtfaing 
shonld  go  wrong.  At  first,  be  evideDtly  had  onlj'  one  eye  for  na,  and 
the  other  fur  his  people's  behaviour  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
tt)e  Oraag  Kaya  and  the  Fengara  of  the  tribe  came,  and  in  their  glory 
the  lesaw  star  was  eclipsed  and  lost  light  of. 

In  in7  account  of  the  roada,  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  of  the 
moflt  remarkable  features, — the  bridges.  We  croaseil  several  over 
.streama  and  swamps,  which  were  from  100  to  150  ^ards  long.  The 
pathirajs  consisted  gimplj  of  one  thick  bamboo,  raised  on  bamboo  sup- 
port4  high  above  the  water,  with  a  railing  on  each  side  sloping  out- 
wards ;  tliej  bok  awful  at  first,  butoneaoon  gets  uned  to  them.  But 
more  remarkable  still  are  the  tiupennon  bridges.  The  best  we  saw 
were  made  by  the  Senna  tribe.  Their  construclion  is  ss  follows  : 
tiro  trees  are  sought,  one  on  each  side  the  stream,  the  branches 
and  bouglis  of  which  overhang  the  water.  A  long  tliick  bamboo  is 
obtained,  the  ends  of  which  rest  among  the  branches  of  these  opposite 
tree?,  and  the  bamboo  is  then  suspended  from  the  upper  branches  of 
both  of  them  hy  means  of  long  stout  roians  ;  a  hand-rail  is  then 
fastened  to  the  bamboo,  inchned  planes  of  bamboo  are  laid  to  meet  the 
ends  of  it,  fastened  to  the  trees  on  each  side  the  river,  alt  obstracting 
branclifs  of  the  trees  themselves  are  cut  away,  and  the  bridge  is  ready 
for  passenger  traffic  The  one  I  crossed  was  at  least  twenty  feet 
above  the  water. 

There  is  also  a  Dynk  custom  which  I  omitted  to  notice,  and  that  is, 
the  burning  of'thetr  dead.  Burial  is  unknown  among  them.  On  the 
day  of  death,  a  roan  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  office,  carries  the 
body  to  a  fixed  spot,  and  there  erects  a  pile  and  consumes  it  to  ashes. 
At  the  bui'ning  none  of  the  Dyaks  are  ever  present.  The  burner  is 
called  the  '  Orang  Pantnu,'  and  he  is  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  It  is 
a  duty  which  few  care  to  undertake,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
Bombok  tribe  on  this  hill  have  no  one  willing  to  do  so,  and  they  have 
to  depend  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  Peuiujauh  Paninu. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  sketch  or  two  of  Sarawak  land  and  ritwr 
seenay,  and  then  conclude  my  long,  and,  I  almost  fear,  wearisome 
letter,  I  said  before  that  Upper  Sarawak  is  very  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, and  among  and  from  these  hills  one  sees  us  much  of  the  grand 
and  picturesque  as  the  heart  can  desire.  Tlie  noise  of  waterfalls  is 
continually  sounding  in  the  ears,  and  every  now  and  tlien  the  eye  is 
charmed  with  the  sight  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades.  Over  some  of 
ifaeae  bridges  are  built,  and  from  them  one  obtains  views  in  which  an 
A.R.A.  would  rejoice.  One  fall  which  we  came  upon  in  descending 
Simpok  hilt  particularly  struck  me,  A  considerable  stream  rushed 
down  a  series  of  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  and  the  gorge  into  which 
it  fell  would  be  considered  grand  in  its  wild  rugged  beauty  in  '  bonnie 
Scotland '  itself.  It  certainly  was  wanting  in  that  awful  gloom  which 
BO  often  attends  a  similar  scene  in  the  north,  but  tiiis  was  amply  com- 
pensated, in  a  different  way,  by  the  lights  and  shadows  caused  by  the 
bright  sunlight  amid  the  grand  forms  of  e([uatorial  vegetation.  The 
Dyaka  asked  us  if  the  roar  was  occasioned  by  on  '  Aotu '  who  lived 
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in  Ihe  fait,— to  mr  f^^at  amuKinent,  nt  I  whs  quite  unprepBrsil  (o 
find  the  '  water  kelpies  '  of  '  the  land  of  Cukes '  rapresemed  ia 
Borneo.  But  the  grandest  &11  we  came  across  was  between  Tetuk 
and  Snmban,  near  the  latter. 

On  di-icending  a  sleep  cleared  hill,  we  nw  before  ns  a  long  slripc/ 
woodland,  amid  which  we  heard  the  thundering  of  a  waterfilL  On 
arriving,  we  found  ouHelves  at  the  summit  of  a  high  rugged  tout  iH 
Kick,  donn  which  a  stream  dashed,  to  tbe  depth  of  90  or  100 feet. 
After  crossing  the  stream,  by  jumping  from  one  slippery  detacboi 
rock  to  another,  amid  which  lay  deep  dark  pools,  forming  the  basin  of 
the  fall,  we  sxt  down  'sub  tegmine  palmcB,'  to  enjuy  the  scene  bdbra 
us.  On  our  right  was  a  strip  of  rising  ground  covered  with  fine  trte^ 
behind  which  might  be  heard  the  roaring  of  other  streams  amid  their 
rocky  beds ;  on  our  left  was  a  belt  of  fine  jun|>le,  behind  which  rase 
the  lolty  mgged  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended.  In  front  was  (be 
course  of  the  stream  amid  huge  rocka  and  deUched  masses  of  ittm, 
over  and  amongst  which  it  poured  in  numerous  smalt  caacadee,  with 
here  and  there  n  deep  pool  lying  in  the  shadow  of  some  lofty  rock,  bj 
the  side  of  which  one  could  lie  nnd  realize  the  metufdior  of  eIm 
prophet,  '  the  shadow  of  a  preat  rock  in  a  weary  land  ; '  while  in  the 
biickgronnd  rose  a  lofty  jungle-clad  hitl,  in  the  recesses  of  which  lbs 
stream  has  its  source.  After  feasting  our  eyes  awhile,  and  waking 
up  the  echoes  with  some  of  thofie  gloriuus  old  Gregorians  whie1<,  in 
my  time,  u-ed  so  to  resound  through  ihe  dear  old  Chapel  at  iheETM- 
ing  Prayer,  we  descended  the  rotks  to  view  the  fall  frotn  bdo*.  It 
waa  indeed  a  splendid  scene.  A  large  volumeof  water  rushed  thraogh 
a  narrow  ciisnnel  at  the  summit,  and  as  it  fell  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
spread  it«ell'  wider  and  wider  until  it  reached  the  rocky  bed  h:law, 
over  which  it  ru»ht)d  by  numerous  channels,  until  at  length  they  all 
united  in  one  large  and  quiet  stream,  which  meanders  peacefally  amid 
rich  woodlands,  until  it  pours  its  watery  tribute,  as  the  river  Pfiin, 
into  the  Bungo  or  Sumban,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  left  hraneb  of 
the  Sai&wak. 

The  views  from  the  high  hills  were  very  magnificent.  One  at  the 
first  wjs  from  •lagoi,  a  large  village  of  the  Smu  tribe  on  the  rigbt 
linmch.  llie  hill  on  which  the  village  is  situated  is  about  I,300or 
1,400  feet  high,  and  from  the  summit  the  eye  can  range  over  a  vast 
ext^t  of  country.  From  one  side  you  see  the  Bail  and  Bongo  rai^ 
nnd  the  chains  and  peaks  of  Uiiper  Sxiiwsk,  and  from  another  the 
view  extt-nds  over  s  Inrjie  portion  of  the  fine  Sambas  territory,  I** 
hilU  of  Lundu  (where  Mr.  Gomez  has  his  station),  and  the  sea  ind 
roust  as  far  as  the  Moratabaa  entrance  of  the  river  Sartwak.  WhSe 
on  this  hill,  I  witnessed,  I  think,  the  most  magnificent  snnset  I  enr 
eaw.  Tlie  whole  western  sky  seemed  to  be  covered  with  laanss  of 
gold  and  purple  clouds  ;  below  these  were  the  blue  mouotaias  « 
Sambas  lighted  by  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun  ;  whil«  above  vd 
peeping  out  amid  the  gorgeous  masses  of  cloud  appeared  a  sky  of  the 
purest  aaure.  From  the  vnlteys  below,  the  mists  of  evening  vm 
ascending  ;  and  as  the  last  ruys  of  the  departtug  snnUgfat  ^  V" 
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them,  tbej'  aeemed  U>  rise  like  cbuds  of  glory  to  heaven.  Thia  scene 
perliaps  impreeeed  me  the  more,  u  I  had  just  come  out  to  take  &  breath 
of  frMh  wr,  after  an  hour  or  eo  in  n  close  room,  attending  a  cholera 
patient.  This  was  tbe  Orang  Kaya  of  Jagoi.  He  had  been  seited 
aome  time  before  onr  arrival ;  and  when  we  went  in  to  him  bis  bodj 
was  quite  cold,  and  he  wae  enfiering  great  pain.  I  administered  two 
Fill  ;  Aeet :  Plumb  ;  and  doses  of  brandy,  placed  hot  bottles  to  his 
feet,  and  bot  aalt  to  his  spine  and  stomacti.  Ue  seemed  to  be  relieved 
and  felt  asleep.  In  the  night  he  had  a  relapse,  and  instead  of  calling 
DP,  the  'Borieh'  was  sent  for,  fowls  killed,  and  a  '  I'amali  '  of  tbe 
house  eeiabllsbed.  Next  morning  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  faim,  aiMl 
n)j  medicines  weiv  refused.     The  same  evening  he  died. 

But  tbe  most  magnificent  of  our  manj  fine  views,  was  one  we  ob- 
tained frum  Mount  Pemisen, — about  4,500  feet  in  height,  the  ascent 
of  which  we  made  from  Tebiak.  We  undertook  the  jonmey  with 
Dyak  guides,  as  Mr.  Grant  wished  to  settle  some  geographical  points. 
In  ascending  and  descending  we  spent  two  nights  in  the  jungle  in  leaf 
hats.  This  was  the  time  when  I  got  my  leech  experience.  In  one 
day  I  took  off  my  legs  nearly  sixty,  and  Mr.  Grant  upwards  of  eighty. 
'I'he  ascent  wns  of  course  very  difficult,  but  the  grandeur  of  tbe 
acenery  amply  repaid  ns  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  snmrait,  we 
obtained  a  view,  tbe  beauties  of  which  I  am  powerless  to  describe. 
On  one  side  of  us  was  the  mountainous  territory  of  Upper  Pon- 
ttauak,  and  beyond  it,  more  hill  and  mountain  chains,  stretching 
far  away  into  interior  Borneo  ;  on  the  other  side  lay  the  Sar&wak 
{wovince,  from  Lundu  hills  to  a  distance  in  the  other  direction  far 
beyond  Banting  and  Lingga  ;  while  at  our  feet  lay  chain  after  chain 
of  hills  aa  in  a  gigantic  panorama  ;  the  nmoke  of  SarSwak  rose  dimly 
in  tbe  distance  from  amid  the  low  hills  aronnd  it,  and  the  whole  view 
was  bounded  by  a  deep  blue  sea,  reminding  us  of  the  fatherland 
beyond. 

The  scenery  also  of  the  left  branch  of  the  Sarkwak  quite  surpasses 
my  feeble  powers  of  descTiption.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  one 
■BUM  of  magnificent  trees  and  creeping  shmba,  among  which  even  ray 
unskilful  eye  could  discern  tree  ferns  of  wondrons  size  and  form,  the 
whole  enlivened  by  a  common  but  very  pretty  tree,  called  '  Bunga 
Bnngur,'  not  unlike  the  English  lilac.  Lofty  limestone  mountains 
rise  suddenly  from  the  plain  in  the  most  curious  forms  end  rugged 
pn^ipices,  and  seem  almost  to  overhang  the  streams  ;  and  the  river 
Itself  mns  clear  and  smooth  through  masses  of  sandrock,  which  it  has 
worn  away  ;  its  banks  being  walls  of  limestone,  worn  into  a  shape  like 
that  of  the  lower  sections  of  an  arch,  under  tbo  overhanging  portions 
of  which  boats  may  take  shelter  from  the  passing  showers. 

On  this  branch  there  is  a  long  and  lolty  cave  which  tunnels  a  high 
hit!  by  the  river  side.  This  we  thoroughly  explored  by  means  of 
bamboo  torches,  to  the  great  wonder  and  terror  of  numberless  swal- 
lows, which  have  their  nests  amidst  Its  recesses.  This  swallow  is  one 
of  those  specits  which  build  their  edible  birds'  nests,  esteemed  so 
great  a  luxury  by  the  Celestials,  and  tliurefure  no  inconsiderable  item 
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in  the  trade  of  Sarawak.  The  right  hand  hae  no  aoenerj  of  n 
marked  a  character  ma  th«  lefi ;  the  atill  riTer  winding  its  waj  taoaf 
the  limestone,  and  ihaded  hj  OTerhanging  trees,  ia  neTertbeleH  laj 
pretty — quite  equal  to  the  Thamei  at  ffichmond  or  Twickaubaia. 
Bodi  branchea,  however,  are  equally  famowB  for  their  rapidi,  which 
ailda  another  item  to  the  excitement,  and  perh^M  alao  to  the  danger, 
of  a  boating  trip;  but  accidents  are  not  rerj  freqoeot. 

Aa  I  said  before,  the  tour  was  political  and  not  miaoiooai^;  and  ai 
we  only  stayed  one  night  in  a  village,  and  the  evening  of  onr  arrival 
was  taken  up  with  feasting,  and  the  morning  of  our  departnte  with 
political  busineaa,  I  had  little  time  or  oppc»-tunity  for  scattering  mnch 
of  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God.  Still,  however,  you  maj  be 
sure  that  I  loet  no  opportanities  for  removing  prejudices  and  correct- 
ing erroneous  notions,  whenever  nuch  occurred;  and  on  several  aea- 
sioDS  J  was  enabled  to  speak  to  the  Oyaka  cooceniiDg  those  things 
which  make  for  their  peace.  But,  bowerer  useful  ia  their  way,  it  b 
not  by  such  progresses  aa  these^  that  they  will  be  won  to  the  faith. 

I  must  now  come  to  a  close,  altliough  I  can  scarcely  think  without 
a  sigh  of  the  naany  (to  me)  interesting  topics  on  wluch  I  wonid  fain 
say  something.  I  have  not  yet  even  mentioned  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Bauting,  which  I  paid  in  company  with  my  Bishop  at  the  end  (rf  last 
June,  v/hea  I  had  once  more  the  pleasure  uf  a  day  or  two  with  my 
valued  friend  Glover.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  hold  a  Cm- 
firmalion;  I  am  sure  it  would  have  horrilied  the  memben  of  the 
Peace  Society  to  have  seen  a  ChrlBtian  Bishop  uid  his  Deaeon  pro- 
ceeding on  so  holy  an  errand  armeJ  to  the  teetti  with  guns,  revolvw*, 
&C.  i  hut  such  was  the  state  of  our  coast  at  that  time,  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  have  taken  even  so  short  a  river  or  sea  joomey 
as  that  ironi  Sarawak  to  Banting  (ninety  miles)  without  such  pre- 
cautions. By  God's  mercy,  however,  we  made  our  journey  in  peace 
and  safety.  Twenty-one  candidates  were  confirmed,  and  aa  mauy 
more  were  ready ;  but  our  arrival  was  sudden,  and  no  notice  could  be 
given  to  those  who  lived  nt  the  outrstations.  Before  the  Holy  Cwb- 
muaion,  I  eaid  the  Litany  (my  Arst  public  sttempt  in  Mday);  the 
newly  conflrmed  received  with  us,  and  I  trust  we  all  felt  a  ahare  of 
that '  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understandiog.'  It  was  «w  o( 
my  happiest  days  iu  Sarawak  ;  but  probably  Glover  has  already  gina 
you  full  particulars. 

The  Bauting  church  is  a  charming  little  places  and  the  view  firam 
the,  Mission -house  almost  English  in  beau^.  Banting  is  a  fine  mis- 
sionary field  i  the  Dyok  population  is  at  least  1,500. 

In  this  letter  I  bave  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter  upon  a  iluwjiip- 
tion  of  my  own  place  and  work.  My  bouse  ia  quite  'k  la  Malaj^' 
but  very  comfortable ;  in  fact,  I  have  nothing  lef^  to  desire  here  but  an 
abundant  conversion  of  souls  to  God.  Uay  be  hasten  it  in  Uis  time." 
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OXFORD  AND  CAMBRfDOE  MISSION  TO  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

In  onr  Iftst  Number  we  bad  the  privilege  of  lajring  before  our 
readen  a  proposed  which  had  been  set  oa  foot  In  the  UniTersit;  of 
Cunbridge,  for  estabUshing  a  Midaion  in  Central  Africa.  It  waa 
resolved  to  lovite  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  llie  University 
of  Oxford,  and  in  case  it  should  be  obtained,  the  Mission  was  to  be 
called,  "  The  Oxford  and  Cambritlge  Mission  to  Central  Africa." 
For  this  purpose  three  members  of  the  oommittee  were  deputed  to 
vUit  Oxford.  The  Rev.  George  WJlliama,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
already  well  and  favourably  known  there,  was  accomponied  on  tbia 
mission  by  the  Rev.  W.  Monk,  of  St.  John's,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Glover,  of 
Trinity  College.  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the  cordial  desire  thus 
shown  by  tlie  one  University  to  take  no  step  in  the  matter  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  other,  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  latter  with 
the  utmost  heartiness.  The  response  to  this  invitation  was,  in  fac^ 
warmer  than  even  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected. 

On  Ash-Wednesday  a  large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  in  tbe 
Hall  of  Kew  College,  ander  the  presidency  of  its  well-koonn  and 
much-respected  Warden,  Dr.  Willianna.  It  was  called  together  by 
circular,  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  in  connexion  with  the 
Uaiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  under  tbe  sanction  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
ot  Capetown,  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  the  formation  of  a  mission 
to  tbe  African  tribes  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone,"  The  meeting  was 
attended  not  only  by  numerous  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  Tutora, 
and  Fellows  of  Colleges,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  the  Canons  of 
Christ  Church,  and  tbe  parochial  clergy,  but  also  by  considerable 
Dumbera  of  undergraduates. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  pasaed  : — 

1.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  seconded  bf 
Archdeacon  Gierke  ; — 

That  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Church  of  England  to 
endeavour  to  extend  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  those 
regionsof  Central  Africa  which  have  been  recently  explored  bj 
Dr.  Livingstone. 

3.  Proposed  by  I>.  Ogilvie,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  seconded  by  the  Sev.  B.  Price, 
Senior  Proctor  ^— 

That  a  committee  fornwd  in  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge  having 
invited  tbe  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  ITnivergity  of 
Oxford  in  organizing  a  Mission,  to  be  called  "  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa,"  the  present  meet- 
Jog  pledges  itself  to  co-operate  in  tbe  proposed  design. 
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3.  Propoaed  hj  Dr.  Heurtle^,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Mar- 
garet ProfeRsoT  of  Divinity,  and  seconded  bj  Dr.  Leicliton^  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  :— 

That  it  la  highly  desirable  that  the  Uission  should  consirt  of  a 
Bishop  and  as  many  missionaries  as  can  be  obtained ;  and  that 
the  funds  collected  be  placed  at  the  dieposal  of  the  Sodelf  Jor 
tA«  PropagaivM  <^  the  Octpel. 

4.  The  names  of  the  Comnuttee  (to  the  number  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty,  including  the  principal  members  uf  each  College)  were  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  M'Bride,  Principal  of  Mpgdalen  Hall,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Bnlley,  President  of  Magdalen  College. 

There  is  not  space  for  the  details  of  the  speeches,  which  were  very 
heartily  made  by  one  and  all  of  the  movers  and  seconders.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Heurtley's  energetic  enunciation  of  the  true  way  of  sandii^  teth 
a  Hission,  was  the  most  effective  point  of  the  whole.  To  plant  ia 
other  lands  a  tree  of  a  different  species  from  onr  own  was  monMrou. 
If  it  were  to  bring  f»rth  the  fruits  we  wished,  it  most  be  a  branch  fraa 
the  same  stock.  The  want  of  Bishops  at  the  head  of  our  misMOiis 
had  been  one  grand  cause  of  their  very  partial  success,  and  the  Uni- 
versities,  of  all  bodiea,  were  bound  to  send  forth  tbe  completeat  typc^ 
the  most  perfect  modeL  If  the  presence  of  a  Bisht^  required  alarger 
fund  te  atart  the  prciject,  that  was  an  additional  reason  for  makiag 
biome  sacrifice  to  send  him.  Dr.  Heurtley  also  insisted  on  the  goarantee 
given  by  the  connexion  with  the  Propagation  Society  for  abwiKe  of 
party  feeling,  for  permanence,  for  wise  and  vigorous  raanageinaiL 
Dr.  M'Bride  declared  his  hearty  approval  of  the  method  of  getting  op 
this  movement  at  tbe  Universities,  and  dwelt  on  the  impetiM  which 
would  thus  be  given  to  a  missionary  spirit.  Archdeacon  Clerlce  veiy 
happily  observed  that  the  proposed  scheme  might  be  considered  as  an 
imitation  of,  and  as  a  return  for,  the  missions  planted  in  onr  own  bud 
and  in  various  porta  of  Europe  by  those  who  Grst  preached  the  Gospd 
to  our  barbarian  ancestors.  Bishops  and  bodies  of  clergy  rormed  the 
machinery  by  which,  under  (he  blessing  of  God,  they  snccoeded,  le 
whom  we  owe  so  much. 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman,  whose  aervices  in  activdy  beading  tbs 
Oxford  movement,  and  giving  the  weight  of  his  name  and  chanotcr 
to  the  undertaking,  were  very  highly  appreciated  by  all,  were  moved 
-  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  Master  of  University,  and  seconded  by  tbe  Junior 
Proctor.  It  is  understood  that  a  public  meeting  will  soon  be  held  at 
Oxford,  at  which  the  primary  results  of  this  adoption  of  tke  tcbeme 
by  the  Universities  will  be  made  known  by  (it  is  hoped)  tke  Bishop  tt 
the  Diocese  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  In  the  meantime  aabsv^ 
tioB  lists  are  opened  at  Messrs.  Hoare'a,  Fleet  Street,  Loodoo  i  at 
the  Old  Bank,  Oxford  i  and  at  Messrs.  Mortlock's,  Cambridge. 
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BATH  AND  WELLS  MISSIONABY  CANDIDATES 
ASSOCIATION. 

'V\'b  have  read  with  great  (hankfulneu  the  following  letter  rrom  tiie 
Bishop  of  Bath  snd  Wella  to  the  Clergy  of  bis  diucese.  So  manj 
fields  of  miuioDHry  work  are  now  opening  liefore  ua,  and  tlie  labourers 
aru  so  few,  that  we  mnBi  eamentlj  praj  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  lo 
•eud  forth  labourers  iato  Hie  harrest,  and  we  must  do  all  that  He  puts 
into  our  povrer  to  secure  an  answer  to  our  prayer. 

"  Pskce,  Veils,  Much  1,  ISGS. 
Rbt.  AifD  DK&s  Sir, — At  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Palaue,  Wells,  on 
Tbursdaj,  JanuBry  27th,  at  which  many  of  the  Rural  Deans  ond 
Secretaries  of  Missionary  booietiea  in  the  diocese  vrere  present,  it  woa 
agreed  that  an  Association  be  formed  in  tbe  dioct^se,  the  object  of  which 
ahoiild  be,  to  seek  out  pious  and  earnest  men  willing  to  become  candi- 
dates for  tbe  office  and  work  of  Missionaries.  To  the  formation  of 
aueh  an  Asdociation  I  gire  my  warm  and  cordial  support. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  formed  fur  tbe  purpose  of 
framing  rules  for  the  guidsnce  of  tbe  association.  A  copy  of  these  I 
DOW  inclfse,  trusting  that  the  plan  may  find  favour  with  you,  and 
have  your  hearty  sympathy  :  so  that  by  your  personal  influence,  your 
Biniaterial  exhortations,  and  above  all  by  your  pmyers,  you  will  endea- 
vour seftlously  to  make  known  its  claims  to  support  from  all  who  really 
denre  tbe  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Tbe  demand  for  missionary  labour  is  a  vast  one,  and  the  difficulty 
of  Boding  men  duly  qualified  for  the  work  is  (juite  as  great  as  that  of 
providing  funds  adequate  to  ttie  support  of  missions  themselves  ;  yet 
it  aeeoM  as  if  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God  points  out  England 
and  l>er  Church  as  the  chief  instrument  of  making  known  his  Gospel 
to  the  world.  Let  me  then  ask  you  not  only  to  seek  out  young  men 
of  not  leaa  than  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  give  promise  of 
fitoess,  and  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  service  of  tlieir 
Savionr  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  and  the  dwellers  in 
oar  colonies,  but  also  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  fundd  from  yoar 
parishioners,  as  woidd  give  to  these  candidates  audi  assistance  and 
uaintenance  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  tbe  required  preparation, 
at  one  of  the  colleges  which  are  formed  for  the  purpose  ol  missionary 
«dncatioo. 

Such  are,  in  a  few  words,  the  reasoos  which  render  the  formation  of 
a  Missioaary  Association  expedient,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
founders  humbly  hope  to  aid  the  Church  in  sending  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  to  our  own  countrymen  scattered  over 
onr  numerous  dependenciea.  The  organizalioii  of  the  association 
appears  to  me  in  all  its  details  to  be  so  wisely  formed,  snd  so  adapted 
to  carry  into  effect  its  chuitable  designs,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
comowod  it  heartily  to  your  earnest  support  and  fervent  prayer. 
.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  laity  of  all  olaseea  in  the  diocese  should 
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be  intert^Bted  in  the  supply  of  missionary  labonrera,  I  hope  jon  will 
employ  sncb  means  ss  may  seem  to  yoa  fltted  to  make  knoini  to  tltem 
the  want  of  misaionory  candidates  now  exiiling  in  the  Charch. 
I  remun,  reverend  and  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Brother, 

AuCKi.AirD,  Ba.th  ft  Welu. 

Mibsiohabt  Caetoidatks  AeBOOiATioir. 

The /oUowiTtff  Rvla  have  been  drawn  up,  wiih  the  appraJKil  of  the  Ltrd 
Buihop,  by  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  Meeting  held  at  tite  PaUu, 
Wdls,  Thuriday,  January  27 (A,  1859. 

1.  That  an  Association  to  provide  Missionary  Candidates  be  formed 
within  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  at  least  one  sab-corn- 
niittee  to  carry  out  this  object  be  fonned  within  each  of  the  arehdoi- 
conries  of  Bath,  Wells,  and  Taunton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  ttie  association  be, — 

(a)  To  procure  duly  qualified  candidates  for  the  missionary  worit 
abroad,  by  making  known  the  wants  of  the  Church  for  an  iocreaMd 
supply. 

(6)  To  maintain,  wholly  or  in  part,  such  of  them  as  need  assi..-tsnce 
during  the  required  course  of  preparation  at  one  of  the  Missioimry 
Colleges  of  the  United  Church  of  EnglBi>d  and  Ireland,  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  to  provide  a  grant  for  a  candidate  when  fully  approTed 
by  any  such  collie. 

(c)  To  make  grants  in  special  cases  towards  the  maintenance  ofjood;! 
and  adults  who  give  singalar  promise  of  fitness  for  missionary  »orl. 

3.  That  ail  members  of  the  Church  of  England  undertaking  to  sssiji 
in  these  objects,  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  association. 

4.  That  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  be  president,  and  the  archdeaconf 
vice-presidents,  of  the  diocesan  association,  and  that  the  comniifM 
consist  of  the  rural  deans,  a  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  two  memben 
elected  annually  fVom  each  sub-committee. 

5.  That  the  vice-president,  the  rural  deans,  a  treasorer,  and  a  lec^^ 
tary,  to  be  elected  annually,  with  ten  members  of  the  association  in 
each  archdeaconry,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  farm  a  sub-corannllM 
of  management  for  each  archdeaconry,  to  which  the  aelectioa*' 
stndents  and  candidates  and  the  general  management  of  the  assoefttioD 
in  each  archdeaconry  shall  be  entrasted.    Five  to  form  a  quornm- 

6.  That  the  annual  meetings  be  held  on  a  convenient  day  ai  sooa 
after  Midsummer  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  archdeacon,  or  o^ 
vice-president,  when  a  report  shall  be  read,  the  accounts  presented, 
and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected. 

7.  Special  meetings  may  be  summoned  at  any  time  by  the  seerrtuy, 
at  the  request  of  three  members. 

8.  That  the  annual  sum  of  3CK.  be  the  maximum  allowed  anm 
the  maintenance  of  a  student,  and  the  sum  of  3f)L  for  a  grant 

9.  That  annnal  subscriptions  of  St.  and  upwards,  and  ooQtribitl^ 
in  other  forms,  be  solicited  for  these  otgects.    Hut  all  sodi  tiAienp- 
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tions,  nnleM  olhenrise  epeoified,  be  devoted  to  the  geoerkl  fuad  of  the 
association. 

10.  That  all  applications  for  gnnta  be  addresaed,  in  the  first  ioBlaDce, 
to  the  secretary ;  the  candidates  being  required  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  be  provided  with  certificates  of 
baptiBiD,  and  of  rdigiona  and  moral  character. 

11.  Tbat  in  the  selection  of  students  preference  be  given,  cteteris 
ftaribttt,  to  candidates  from  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wella. 

12.  That  members  of  Uie  associalion  be  requeeted  to  m^e  it  a 
Hiatter  of  frequent  and  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  QoA,  that  He  wilt 
mercifullj  pnt  it  into  the  hearts  of  suitable  persons  to  ofi«r  themselves 
for  the  miBwonary  woi^,  and  that  He  will  guide  the  association  in  tlie 
choice  of  men,  and  that  He  will  assist  them  in  their  preparatory 
studies,  and  bless  them  whea  they  actually  go  forth  in  tiieir  work." 


JOUHNAL  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ANTIGUA. 

"We  Lave  been  kindly  allowed  to  present  to  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing interesting  Jonrna),  which  was  kept  by  the  Bishop  of  Antigua  for 
bis  friends  at  home  : — 

**  I  faave  been  much  occupied  with  visiting  the  churches  and  schools 
in  difierent  parte  of  the  island  of  Antigua.  Of  course  this  has  been  a 
totally  different  thing  from  my  '  primary  viiitation '  of  the  Diooese, 
which  I  shall  commence  in  this  island  towards  the  antumn,  or  my 
roond  for  confirmations,  which  will  begin  with  the  Cathedral  on  the 
lltb  of  July,  but  only  a  first  round,  to  obtain  acquuntance  with  the 
state  of  the  parishes.  So  that  my  course  will  be  as  follows  ;  first,  an 
inspection  of  the  schools  and  churches  in  this  island  ;  then  my  confir- 
mations, then  my  '  visitation /when  I  shall  sammon  all  Hectors,  Carate^ 
Readers  and  Catechiats,  and  Chnrcbwardens  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
deliver  my  cbarge;  and  then,  in  the  winter,  I  shall  go  round  on  a 
Sunday  to  every  church  in  the  island.  In  November  I  shall  com- 
mence a  visitation  and  confirmation  tour  in  all  the  other  islands. 

Now  for  what  I  have  done  in  this  island.  The  first  school  at  which 
I  had  a  brief  look  was  All  Baints,  In  the  middle  of  the  island ;  but 
this  was  merely  for  a  few  minutes  in  passing  because  I  heard  the 
scboo]  at  work.  The  following  day  1  went  to  the  annual  examination 
of  the  Mico  Institution  :  this  was  founded  upon  property  left  by  Lady 
Mico;  and  there  have  been  various  schools  established  on  it  in 
various  islands.  There  are  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution  here, 
an  infant  school,  a  mixed  school  of  girls  and  boys  (like  oaa  of  our 
National  Schools),  and  a  training* sebool  or  college  for  young  men 
who  propose  to  become  sohoolmastere  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  Church  School,  for  they  train  for  the  Wesleyans  and  tlie 
lioravians  as  well  as  for  the  Church;  bat  it  is  the  only  training 
inatitation  which  we  have  here — even  from  Demerara,  young  mirn 
are  sent  up  to  it,  and  all  the  tndned  masters  in  this  island  were- 
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derived  from  i(.  I  conaider,  therefore,  that  as  long  w  w«  b«ve  no 
training  college  of  our  own,  I  ought  to  look  into  this,  and  see  tbat  our 
][oung  men  nre  being  aoundljr  taugbt,  as  far  u  they  can  be  taught 
there;  of  oourse  tbe  doctritial  cliaracteriMica  of  our  Cbarch  thcjr 
camnot  tuive  there.  Tlie  Principal,  or  Bector,  ii  Mr.  S^dne^  Sttwd, 
•  Scotch  PreBb7teriiin,  a  good  and  able  man.  The  laii:  ViGe-Friocipl 
u  now,  by  the  Arclideacon's  recommendaUon,  Inqiector  of  Seboob  U 
the  local  gQvernmeDt.  The  children  are  all  black  or  cokxiRd, 
i.e.  with  a  tnce  of  black  blood  in  tliem,  though  the  com^exiga  at' 
some  wonld  not  betray  tbe  fact ;  and  they,  of  cuurat^,  are  day-MbobK 
The  young  men  are  lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed,  during  a  ta» 
yeofd  oourse,  at  the  expense  of  the  charity,  except  tboee  who  com! 
fro.'n  Demerara,  and  the  Government  of  tlie  Ciiony  pay  fw  tliem. 
The  children  did  very  fairly ;  but  they  were  examined  by  one  or  tlnir 
own  masters.  Another  time  I  shall  take  up  the  questioiu  mjieir  it 
aome  points  in  each  schooL  On  the  whole,  the  result  would  bire 
been  fair,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  for  any  National  School  in  i 
moderate  English  parish.  I  went  down  to  the  young  men's  ezamiiM- 
tion,  while  the  needlework  was  being  looked  at  j  but  I  am  told  it  wia 
very  good,  and  I  fully  believe  it.  There  were  eighteen  young  atn, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  yeara  of  age  (they  do  not  admit  iIwb 
afler  twenty-fire),  all  in  training  for  village  schoolmastera.  Tli<7 
were  examined  in  Scripture  and  Englisli  history,  geography,  gnauntr, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra;  and  did  as  fairly  as  1  could  expect,  cm- 
atdering  that  many  of  them  knew  very  Ultle  when  they  entcnd. 
I  shall  visit  and  examine  them  myself  at  the  earlieat  opporiunllj. 
The  buitdings,  which  are  spacious,  airy,  and  commodioua,  rrjoiee  is 
the  name  of  Buxton  Grove,  after  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  lie  groandi, 
too,  are  spacious  and  pretty.  This  inspection,  as  you  may  sn^wav 
took  up  the  best  part  of  a  day.  I  have  accepted,  under  the  draw 
stances,  a  aeat  in  the  Council  of  the  Institution. 

Tbe  next  day,  inspected  and  examined  myself  the  amaller  school  ■! 
St.  George's :  there  are  two  in  the  parittb,  both  flourishing,  hsvini; 
bad  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  them  during  the  last  few  ntontba.  I 
also  visited  the  church.  The  little  school  was  veiy  intecestinj;.  ■ 
Went  on  to  Parham,  and  saw  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Hector,  ag^  aid 
inspected  his  church  ;  but  bad  not  time  to  examine  his  achooL 

I  have  since  had  three  delightful  day^  though  days  of  rather  litH 
work,  in  visiting  the  schools  of  St.  John's,  St.  Mary's  in  the  TsUey, 
All  Saints,  and  Old  Koad ;  the  three  last  include  an  inspection  of  tfa« 
ohurchea  also.  In  the  '  City,'  I  visited  and  examined  four  adoola— 
Mercer's,  the  Bectory,  snd  two  infant  schools.  Hercer'a  boys  did 
Esirly,  and  with  proper  management  the  acbool  would  do  weU:  bat 
it  has  no  encourage  men  t  since  Mr.  Holberlon  left,  and  it  only  ambcn 
some  sixty  boys.  The  Rectory  school  baa  ninety  children  u  it;  but, 
though  same  are  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  little  better  tkaa  u 
infant  school  in  some  of  its  work.  The  other  two  were  damea'acbooK 
and  nicely  taught,  so  far  as  simple  knowledge  of  reading,  wiiBBft 
arithmetic,  and  Scripture  went,  but  quite  snull  scho«^ft— about  fart; 
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eaeh.  86  thus  the  Oharch  schools  of  the  Cathedral  town  muster  sobie 
tim  hundred  and  thirty  cUldren.  Tlie  Siindsy-echool  is  exclusively 
for  adults ;  no  childreo  get  instruction  from  the  Church  on  Sundays, 
■lu! 

St.  Mary's  in  the  Valley  tnd  Old  Road  lie  both  in  the  H>uth  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  our  southern  chain,  ahogt  six  miles  apart,  I 
should  think.  That  side  of  the  island  is  indeed  lovely.  ...  1  went 
to  it  in  a  hired  gig,  as  also  to  All  Saints  and  beyond ;  the  road  is 
too  Tou^h  for  oor  own  carrisge;  as  also  is  that  from  All  Saints  to* 
Bichnoond.  And  nnw  for  the  human  features  of  tliat  j>art  of.tha 
jaland.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  very  well-r^d  mao.  He  did  not  know  I  was 
coining.  His  father  was  e,  remarkable  mun,  a  converted  Romish  priest, 
and  the  lirst  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  really  set 
about  preaching  to  the  negrbi-a  in  Antigua.  This  was  in  the  days' 
of  slavery;  and  he  used  to  gather'  them  round  him,  under  the 
trees  on  the  estates,  during  the  midday  hour  given  for  refreshment 
and  teat,  and  nhich  the  poor  creatures  willingly  gave  up  to  listen  to 
him.  After  thin,  I  need  not'saylhat  he  lived  and  died  beloved — 
almost  revered ;  his  funeral  corlige  (on  fool)  extended  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  I  have  been  told.  The  eon  has  inherited  much  of  the  affection 
given  to  the  father;  he  exercises  a  considerable  influence  for  good. . . , 
A  little  rain  fell,  as  we  call  it — in  England  you  would  any  tliey  were 
pretty  heavy  showers ;  hut  I  did  not  get  wet,  thanks  to  the  umbrella 
and  '  top  gig'  (s  kind  of  hood),  only  got  to  St.  John's  rather  tired: 
school  and  church  inspecting  from  eleven  to  five  in  the  West  Indies 
is  work  for  a  day. 

The  following  day  I  went  to  All  Saints  ;  this  is  half-way  between 
St.  John's  and  English  Hurbour.  Had  nearly  three  hours'  work  in 
the  school,  that  is,  from  11.45  to  2.20;  I  was  thoroughly  pleased. 
Bfr.'Connell,  the  incumbent,  an  excellent  man,  and  an  active  parish 
priest,  thought,  when  I  told  him  I  should  inspect  his  school,  that  I 
should  only  pay  a  half  hour's  visit. 

OONFISHATION. 

On  Sunday  (July  1 1th)  1  held  my  first  Confirmation,  at  St.  John's. 
When  we  reached  the  Cathedral  I  found  it  crowded  from  end  to  end. 
Hany  Wesleyans  and  Moravians  had  come  out  of  curiosity.  Tliere 
were  one  hundred  and  nine  uandidates ;  these  were  from  8t.  John's 
itself,  as  other  districts  are  to  have  separate  confirmations.  There 
were  candidates  of  all  colours,  from  the  pnle,  delicate-looking  Creole 
white  'girl  or  boy,  to  the  deepest  dye  of  Alrican  black  ;  and  among  the 
women,  there  was  a  great  and  really  iiUeresting  variety  of  dress. 
There  was  the  usual  English  dress  of  a  neat  cap  or  pretty  veil  (no 
dressy  bride-like  veil,  or  wreaths  of  flowers)  ;  all  (except  our  servant) 
wore  white  dresses,  which,  as  I  mentioned  at  St.  Thomas',  is  the  cus- 
tom, these  dresses  being  preserved,  as  long  as  they  will  last,  to  wear 
at  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  intermingled  with  cups  and  veils  were 
numbers  in  white  handkerchiefs,  tied  in  turbans,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  bright -coloured  Madras  ones.     These  handkerchiefs  I  find 
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tied  in  various  ways,  aocording  to  tbe  fashion  of  diflWttit  islaadi; 
thuis  those  who  understand  it  can  at  once  distinguisb  a  Barbadian  or 
Dominican  girl.  A]\  the  cnndidates  were  quietly  and  modestly  dreMed, 
and  almost  all  apimared  seriously  impresswl  with  the  eotemititj  of  tbe 
step  which  they  were  taking,  and  the  rtolity  of  tbe  blessiiig  infoked 
upon  their  heads :  -two  or  tliree,  not  more,  seemed  indifferent ;  bat  «e 
may  be  mistaken  about  them,  and  about  the  othen.  ...  I  ccmfirmcd 
each  separately.  ,  .  ,  The  act  of  laying  bands  upon  the  head  of  tbe 
*  children '  or  '  serrants '  of  tbe  Lord  (and  all  were  not  cLildrea),  witk 
tbe  antbority  to  bless,  is  unspeakably  solemn  to  one'a  own  feeUiigfc 

VISIT  TO  TOBTOLO. 

Haring  started  fur  St.  Thomss',  by  the  mail-steamer  Conwtg,  m 
July  IStli,  I  woke  at  half-past  live  o'clock,  and  looked  out  ofmj  pori- 
hole.  Viigiii  G;irJa  in  sight;  heights  of  Tortolu  visible  over  St. 
Juhn'ii  j  aud  St.  Tlioiiiaa'  also  visible,  some  twenty  miles  off.  At  abont 
eight  we  run  into  the  harbour  ;  breakfasted  at  nine.  Fasseogers  for 
England  lransbip]>ed  into  tbe  Parana.  I  was  glad  I  remained  on 
board ;  fur  a  singular  scene  presented  itself.  I'be  ship  was  no  sooner 
alongside  the  coaling- wharf,  and  tbe  planks  laid  down  from  the  spoa- 
soons  to  the  wharf,  than  fifty  persona,  principally  women,  started  up 
from  the  baskets  on  which  tliey  had  been  sitting,  and  in  a  moment 
were  filling  (he  baskets  witb  their  hands  ;  in  a  couple  of  minutes  tbe 
loaded  baskt^s  were  transferred  to  their  heads,  and  a  continuous  Btriag 
of  people  was  formed,  walking  along  tbe  planks  and  back  to  the  cotl- 
heaps,  singing,  laughing,  chatiering,  and  shouting,  tis  if  to  carry  cost- 
baskets  under  a  tropical  sun,  witlj  a  charming  miiture  of  dust  sod 
human  moisture  running  down  their  black  fac^,  was  the  very  bright 
of  enjoyment.  As  each  boy  or  woman  delivered  bis  or  her  basket,  I 
observed  that  they  went  to  some  chosen  comer,  and  recorded  it  by  ■ 
chalk  line,  as  their  own  account  against  tbe  overseer,  who  »it  *t 
a  table,  setting  down  the  baskets  to  the  name  of  each  as  they  passed 
and  called  out  As  tliey  are  paid  so  much  earh  basket  carried,  they 
generally  leave  off  work  by  three  or  four  o'clock.  '  Me  arn^  ny 
dollar  to-dny;  no  work  for  de  company  any  more  till  to-morrow.'  Aad 
some  of  these  women  have  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  oc 
more.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  mentioned  that  the  negroes 
carry  everything  on  their  heads.  I'heir  balance  is  beautiful ;  I  bore 
seen  a  woman  walk  along  ihe  road  with  a  bottle  poised  as  upnght  0 
on  a  table,  and  slie  would  drop  her  curtsey  without  disturbing  it  io 
tbe  least;  and  it  is  said  they  will  carry  an  egg  in  like  manner.  Bnl 
the  enormous  weights  they  will  carry  is  surprising.  I  am  told  Ait » 
woman  will  carry  on  her  head  what  she  cannot  lift  with  her  sron  to 
place  there;  and  from  what  1  liave  seen,  I  do  not  doubt  the  ststemeoL 
It  was  surprisiiig  to  sec  tbe  swimming,  upright  gait  with  which  thej 
bore  their  heavy  burdens  :  figui'es  there  were  which  might  have  bea 
compared  with  the  Caryatides  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  which  mwy 
a  lady  would  have  al[Uost  envied ;  and'  these  are  about  the  mott 
ignorant  and  debased  of  all  the  West  Indian  negroes  who  have  cone 
within  my  observation. 
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Aftei*  sbme  trouble  and  disappoiBtment,  not  bein;  able  to  procura 
«  bo«t  to  take  ni«  to  Tortalu,  I  applied  to  the  autlioi'itiea  for  leave  to 
go  in  the  mail-boat ;  this  being  arranged,  I  wan  up  early,  but  the  little 
ve6s«l  did  not  get  under  wei^b  until  lialF-past  seven.  Shu  is  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  tons.  She  behttved  beauttfutly,  but  took  in  the 
spray  over  her  bowa  at  every  pitch,  while  every  now  and  then  the 
green  water  came  hissing  tlirougli  the  lee  scuppers,  bo  that  in  an  hour 
1  wus  tolerably  wet,  and  long  before  we  made  Tortolu  I  had  hardly  a 
dry  thread.  The  sun  poured  down  on  deck  enough  to  Try  one  ;  and 
so  between  the  two  elements,  as  it  were,  I  was  drenched  and  scorched. 
Xhe  beat-up,  after  we  passed  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Tlinmaa',  was 
wooderfullj  beautiful.  At  each  stretch  across  the  channel,  of  course, 
we  were  varying  the  scene.  Numberless  liitle  iaiete,  quays  (or  cays, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called),  were  succesaiveiy  reached  and  left 
behind.  The  high  mountains  (rf  Tortolu  rose  blue  beture  us,  while  we 
could  also  see  TolMgo,  Little  Tobngo,  and  Jost  Van  Dyke.  Ever  and 
anon,  as  we  neared  an  insulated  rock,  we  could  see  multitudes  of  sea 
birds  fishing;  pelicans,  and  lirtle  white  gulls  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  calle*!  sea  larks.  At  tour  p.  h.  we  stood  into  the  bay  of 
Tortolu.  I  was  not  sorry  to  Riid  myself  in  Mr.  Price's  hospitable 
boose,  and  get  a  change  of  dry  clothing. 

This  is  a  sad  wreck  of  a  beautiful  place.  There  was  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  16^4,  and  they  burned  down  the  town  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  public  and  private  buildings  are  still  stauding  to  tell  of 
the  deeds  of  violence,  and  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the  colony, 
which  could  not  restore  them.  The  church  is  neat  and  in  tolerable 
repair,  the  situation  of  the  town  good  and  healthy,  and  the  bay  lovely, 
but  the  last  aJmof^t  ruined  by  the  coral  insects  ;  where  five  years  ago 
there  were  seventeen,  or  eighteen  feet  of  water,  there  are  not  now 
more  than  four  or  five.  We  callt-d  in  nt  the  school,  and  arranged  to 
vbit  it  at  twelve  the  next  dny ;  saw  Mr.  Pedder,  the  catechist ;  he 
is  a  very  respectable  merchnnt,  who  has  for  years  assisted  under 
licence  in  the  Church' services.  la  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting 
of  several  gentlemen,  when  we  arranged  business. 

At  tix  I  was  in  the  saddle.  We  rode  out  of  the  town,  and  up  the 
mountain- road,  winding  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  at  each  turn 
getting  new  views  of  mountain-peaks,  deep  valleys,  steep  precipices, 
or  the  sea  below  and  beyond  nil.  Road,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  it 
it  not;  but  a  track  which  a  sure-footed  pony  can  ascend,  sometimes 
over  pebbles,  sometimes  rocks,  r^ged  and  jagged,  yet  slippery,  sorae- 
limes  with  a  foot  in  the  stirrup  over  a  precipice,  and  all  around,  above< 
and  below  so  utterly  different  to  any  English  or  European  scene. 
Palms,  and  tamm-inds,  and  other  tropical  plants,  with  wondrous  para- 
sitical  plants  ;  the  Indian  flg,  with  long  pendants  from  its  branches, 
which  ultimately  strike  into  the  ground,  take  root,  and  become  new 
stems  to  strengthen  the  parent  plant.  As  we  .laboured  upward,  we 
met  the  negro  women,  boys,  and  girls,  all  with  their  fruit  and  vege- 
tables on  their  heads,  going  to  market,  a  mouthful  of  ivory  teeth 
displayed  at  each  exclamation  of '  How  d'ye  do,  massa  V  '  Good  mom- 
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■  fng,  mnsea.'  I  hrtrdly  kito*  how  M  repTes*Tit  hi  writSn*  tl*lf  gJerful 
kiigh.  At  last  we  got  to  ouf  flret  point,  "Joe'i  Hill,*  whers  the 
President  has  taken  a  mined  house  ;  this  hoUBO  wu  doatrofci)  bj  ■ 
liurricane  some  years  ago  ;  it  Is  on  a  chRrming  fipot,  at  tbe  brad  tf 
a  mountain-valley.     We  were  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  hndljk 

'  quarter  of  a  mile  frcrtn  its  edge,  if  a  [lerpendicnlar  were  dropped  from 
our  feet  to  its  level,  So,  at  ieast,  it  seema.  Tbe  nionnt«ii«  ri«  ia 
oor  rear.  Looking  down  on  the  valleys  as  we  do,  we  can  scare*  s^ 
a  single  estate  at  work — none  f>Uly  at  work.     Tortolu  is  a  wreck  *f 

■bygone  prosperity.  We  descended  by  another  fowte,  coniistinft  pMUj 
of  dry  water- courses,  partly  of  sheep-tracks,  partly  of  a  ntilely^tpwei 
road.  It  was  rather  nervous  work  to  tne,  unaoeustom«d  to  tndi 
riding ;  but  our  sure-footed  little  ponies  carried  us  down  wMmui  « 
trip.  After  breakfast,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  cleTgyBw,  tlie 
psrticulars  of  which  need  not  be  detailed.  After  this,  inspected  tbe 
school,  from  twelve  till  two.  The  children  did  nioety.  Then  retnnwd 
to  tlie  President's,  and  embarked  on  bosrd  his  littln  yacht  for  tbe 
voyage  back  to  St  Thomos'.  From  St.  Thomas'  to  St,  Kilt's  I  wis 
conveyed  by  the  steamer  the  following  morning,  reaching  ttie  laito' 
island  at  five  o'clock,  I  found  I  was  to  be  the  guest  of  tl»  Gorertior, 
living  Qt  Basseterre,  the  principal  town.  It  was  not  light  enoi^htD 
make  out  objects,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep,  whkb, 
with  a  bath,  set  me  to  rights,  as,  from  fatigne  and  expoanrs,  I  bwl 
not  been  well  I  went  down  to  breakfHst  quite  fresh." 
{To  be  conlimKd.) 


TweTtty-Jmir  Sermon*  911  Chriitian  Doetrw  and  Practice,  ca>d  m  fi" 
Church.  By  Chable8  James  Blohtiei-d,  D.D.,  kte  Lord  Bi^bop 
of  London.  London:  Bell  &  Daldy.  1859. 
These  sermons  might  serve,  ia  any  age  of  th«  Cbarcl^  as  ooddi 
■of  parochial  addresses  from  the  pulpit.  They  have  been  adected  boa 
a  multitude  of  others,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  (as  ike 
truthful  and  unoasuming  preface  to  them  declares^  not  becwiae  "1^^ 
explain  tfie  mysterie*,  the  eltcadation  of  which  Ue»  beyond  &t  limiU  <f' 
the  human  mind,  nor  at  ditcttstinff  the  ovefrejlned  epeeulalioni  t^  mader* 
infdelily,  hut  a*  plain  and  eomprehentive  tUUementt  of  Chridit»  bmA. 
and  at  timple,  affectionate,  andfaUhfui  en/oreemenU  of  CArutica  ^f^F- 
In  this  view,  tbey  constitute  a  precious  legacy  to  the  Church  whidi 
Bishop  Blomfleld  loved,  and  to  whose  welfare  he  devoted  all  ti' 
powers  of  his  capacious  and  wall-fumished  mind. 

Whether  we  advert  to  the  manner  or  the  matter  of  his  dJMoenw. 
he  was  no  common  preacher.  Beady  and  fluent  and  perspicuous  ■* 
he  was  on  all  other  occasions  that  called  him  forth,  in  the  rare  taint 
of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  hit  dif- 
cDurses  were  always  written.     Ue  never  desind  to  "  4/*r  l»  At  i^ 
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•hu  064  tkal  w&uA  eoit  Aim  nothing"  And  hie  natural  gifts  were 
ECarc«lj  inferior  in  Talue  to  those  which  be  had  attained  by  a  deep 
£tudj  of  the  Scripture^  b;  his  sccorate  acliolarship,  and  hie  copious, 
ireU-itrrang<^d,  and  well-applied  reading.  That  ilne  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, with  whii^h  rooet  ^our  readers  must  still  be  familiar  in  their 
recollections, — that  cleur,  tnelodioua,  and  hnppilj- modulated  voice, 
which,  wiiliout  anj  apparent  effort,  pervaded  the  lai^est  churches, — 
that  simple  earnestness  of  manner,  free  from  all  exGilemeot,  but 
bespeaking  by  its  very  gravity  a  deep  sense  of  the  momentous  troths 
which  he  enforced, — these  were  the  great  iinplenMnts  of  an  eloquence 
which  charmed  the  most  enlightened,  and  lixed  the  attention  of  liis 
least  cultivated  hearers ;  while  the  style  of  hia  composition,  lucid  in 
its  arguments,  forcible  in  its  appeals,  affectionate  nnd  sympathising  in 
its  application  to  the  various  classes  whom  he  addressed,  interspersed 
with  Scripture  references  always  apposite,  and  never  forced  beyond 
their  legitimate  import,  and  with  metaphors,  touched  but  never  1ft- 
bonred, — such  was  the  style  and  composition  that  left  an  impression 
upon  the  memory  and  the  heart,  which  few,  if  any,  preachers  of  the 
present  age  have  ever  effected.  But  all  these  great  powers  of  in- 
fluence were  uniformly  exercised  with  a  doe  subordination  to  the 
apostolic  rule,  "  preach  the  word,"  ]t  was  the  word  of  the  living  God, 
in  all  its  hiirmony  and  completeness,  that  he  invariably  inculcated, 
t^ing  nothing  from  it,  adding  nothing  to  it.  Every  one  who  heard 
him  felt  and  knew  that  be  was  Dot  recommending  any  opinions  of  his 
own,  or  of  other  men,  but  the  truths  derived  from  ■  most  compre- 
hensive and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  wholo  range  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine and  precept;  while  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  them 
were  so  irresistibly  clear  and  cogent,  and  conveyed  in  language  so 
luminous  and  persuasive,  that  they  not  only  carried  conviction  to  the 
onderstanding,  but  won  their  way,  and  kept  it  open,  to  the  heart. 

If  there  is  any  one  sermon  in  the  collection,  to  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  which  an  additional  value  is  given  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  preached,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  fourteenth, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  Vieloiy  ofer  Temptalvm ;"  for  it  was  not 
only  the  last  which  the  Bishop  ever  preached,  but  it  was  delivered  on 
the  very  day  preceding  that  night  of  trial  when  his  physical  powers 
gave  way  to  his  mental  exertions,  and  when  be  was  laid  prostrate 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness  from  which  he  never  rose. 

We  trust  that  the  volume  (which  we  commend  to  all  classes,  but 
especially  to  the  careful  study  of  the  younger  clergy)  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers ;  so  that  extracts  are  not  needed.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  extracting  the  following  passage  from  a 
sermon  headed  " ChunA £3rtetuion~~-Foreiffn  J^ittiom ;"  a  cause  which 
owes  so  mucii  of  its  present  prosperity  to  the  lalwurs  of  the  deceased 

"Almighty  Ood,  in  Hia  idotbI  ^Teniiaent,  iroiks  b;  iiutnimaDts  and  meaot, 
and  ve  cannot  bnoir  in  what  degree  those  instruments  ma;  b«  permitted  to 
accelerate  or  retard  the  accompliibment  of  Hia  designs.  Bnt  it  la  easj  to  believe 
that  if  the  eiisUng  Cbnich  of  Christ  were  what  it  onee  WIS,  and  whii  it  ought  ever  to 
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be,  «ie  in  (pirit  tnil  in  ictiaB,  ak  it  U  tn  enenoe ;  if  ^1  «ha  pnfeH '  dm  Ltrd,  am 

Faith,  one  Baptiim'  were  slw  united  ia  one  boty  bond  at  iorr,  the  lovg  ol  Ckr>«t 
Had  of  their  brethren ;  If  nil  were  to  betake  themselTe*,  with  one  heart  ind  ane 
voice,  in  ferrent,  persevering  mi  ^plication  to  the  Ood  and  Father  of  all,  for  a  mon 
ttboDdant  ontpouiins  of  His  Spirit,  and  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Hi*  fcingdooi; 
and  if  all  would  deroW  thenueliss  to  bring  aboab  tbe  fulGlment  of  that  pofUi 
according  to  their  opportunilJea  and  meioa,  cuting  into  the  Cbarch'a  treaaarf,  m 
their  oontribotion  to  that  work,  a  due  propoition  oT  their  worldlj  iobalanee ;  it  i» 
emy,  I  m;,  to  believe  that  soch  desire,  such  earnestaem,  coutd  not  fail  ofprwliidng 
B  wonderful  effect  in  extending  the  lliniU  of  Christ's  Chorch,  and  in  baatening  lb« 
trinmphs  of  His  Gospel.  If  such  a  glorioos  speetaele  could  be  prcf  ntinl  (a  IJbt 
obaerration  of  an  unbelieving  world,  the  work  of  eonvenion  woald,  no  daabt, 
proceed  far  more  rapidly  than  it  now  do«».  Men  would  become  Christians  by 
trilies  and  oatioos,  and  Uie  fulness  of  the  Oentllai  might  be  expected  to  come  im.* 
—Pp.  458,  459. 


Meun.  Birington  have  lately  pabluhed  a  very  rtitaable  Seraoo, 
bj  the  Rev.  Canok  Wohdswortb,  on  Marriagt  viik  a  Deetated 
Wifit  Siiter.  No.  LV.  of  Occasional  SermoDS  preacht^4  at  Weat- 
minster  Abbey.  Tlie  Petition  from  tbe  Clergy,  to  the  House  of 
Xtords,  against  tbo  legalizing  of  this  awful  wickedness,  was  made 
known  much  too  late,  or  it  wonld  hare  been  much  more  exteosiveljr 
BJgned. 


Colonial,  Jporefgn,  nnO  ^omt  Krtns. 

80HKABT. 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal  held  his  third  triennial  Visitation  tt 
St.  John's  Churcli,  on  Wednesday,  January  19th.  When  he  wm 
appointed  to  the  See,  there  were  33  clergymen  in  it ;  qqm  then,  85 
have  been  added.  Thirteen  of  the  clergy  had  been  educated  at 
Bishop's  College.  There  were  36  parsonnges ;  there  are  now  36. 
"The  Bishop  had  consecrated  11  new  churclies;  there  were  56  in  tbe 
Diocese,  and  5  more  were  in  the  course  of  erection.  There  were  63 
Sunday-schooU  in  the  Diocese,  with  299  teachers,  and  2,850  scbolan. 
There  were  3,254  communicants,  of  whom  1,910  received  the  Htdy 
Communion  on  Christmas-day ;  tliis  was  an  increase  of  300. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Churob  Society  of  Nota  Scoru 
to  raise  a  fund  of  40,000/.  for  the  endowment  of  chnrchea  in  the 
Diocese. 

On  February  2d  (tbe  Fenst  of  the  Purification),  tbe  Bishop  of 
BABBADns  held  a  public  Ordination  in  tbe  cathedral  and  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Bridgetown,  when  five  Priests  and  two  Deacons  were 
ordained.  AH  these  gentlemen,  except  one  of  the  Deacons,  were  fnai 
Codrington  College. 

On  December  19th,  tbe  Bishop -of  Victoria  delirered  a  parting 
address  at  Trinity  Church,  Shanghai,  on  his  approaching  departure  &r 
the  south  of  China. 

The  O'ftina  Telegraph  of  March  11,  statee,  that  an  digible  piece  of 
ground,  in  a  central  sittiation,  at  Foo-chow-foo,  has  been  purchased  bf 
the  British  community,  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
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TI>e  Bislic^  of  Labdah  asks  tor  three  more  men  from  St.  AuguS" 
tine's  College. 

The  Bishop  of  Pebtb,  Western  Australia,  has  arrived  in  Englund. 

On  Christmas-day,  thirty-seven  coloured  men  and  women  were- 
baptiied  in  the  Cathedral  at  Capetown.  They  are  the  fi^B^f^^l^I8  of 
the  labours  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Lightfoot,  of  St.  Augastiue's  College, 
Canterbury,  who  was  ordained  Beacon  in  December,  1857.  We 
beliett!  that  many  more  will  soon  be  added  to  the  Cliurch  from  among 
Mr.  Lightfoot's  catechumens.  We  heartily  thank  God  for  this  great 
work. 

SociETT  FOB  Pmomoting  Chbistian  Knowledgr, — Tuesday, 
Martk  1,  1859.— The  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  Chair.  Present,  the 
Bishop  of  IfEWFODNDpAMD.  The  following  is  a,n  extract  from  a 
ieiter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay,  dated  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta, 
December  22,  1666  : — 

"The  two  native  ftirls'  schools  nt  Baripore  and  Honrah  were  com- 
menced in  18S7  and  1858  reepectively.  The  former  contains  twenty- 
foar,  and  the  latter  seventeen  Christian  girls,  who  are  boarded,  lodged, 
and  clothed,  aa  well  as  taught ;  the  greater  part  being  orphans.  The 
monthly  expense  of  each  girl  is  three  rupees,  on  an  average.  The 
reamo  why  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gotpd  took  charge  of  ihem  temporarily  only,  was  simply  want  of 
funds.  The  obji;ct  was  thought  to  be  so  good  and  desirable,  that  the 
Committee  undertook  to  do  for  a  time  what  they  could  not  undertake 
permanently,  hoping  that  some  help  might  appear  from  some  quarter 
ar  other.  1  do  believe  the  schools  to  be  worihy  of  your  Society's 
nipport.     They  are  very  well  superintended  at  both  places. 

I  am  preparing  to  hand  over  the  charge  of  the  secretaryship  to 
the  Bev.  T.  H.  Bum,  the  Bishop's  Domestic  Chaplain,  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  relieve  me  by  the  beginning  of  next  year." 

A  letter  was  rend  from  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Burn,  Chaplain  to  tha 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  which  he  requested  the  Secretary  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Parent  Society,  the  want  of  books  in  the  various 
languages  of  Eun^  for  sailors,  numbera  of  whom  are  found  in  the 
biMpitald,  and  are  visited  on  board  ship  ;  and  said  that  there  was  still 
agreat  demand  at  the  present  time  for  books  for  the  army.  AU  tho 
chaplains  are  most  glad  to  have  a  supply  to  distribute  and  to  lend  to 
the  soldiers  when  they  are  stationary,  or  in  hospital. 

The  Board  granted  Books  and  Tracts  for  sailors  in  India,  50^.;  for 
MUieia,  50/. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  Secretary  of  the 
Madras  Diocesan  Committee, dated  Madras,  Dec. 24,  1858,  sending  four 
cofMea  of  the  newly  revised  Tamil  Common  Prayer  Book.  He  said: — 
"  One  is  well  bound,  the  others  are  in  their  ordinary  covers,  os  in- 
tended fiir  the  use  of  natives,  to  whom  cheapness  is  a  main  consider- 
ation. The  editiiHi  consiste  of  10,000  copies.  The  cost  of  the  book 
ii  about  one  and  a  half  rupees  a  copy."  It  is  to  be  sold  at  eight  annasi 
The  Society's  grant  of  1501.  has  assisted  in  doing  this.    Mr.  Simpson 
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ftleo  forwarded  copies  of  tbe  Tdugu  Common  Prayer  BocA,  towuda 
the  expense  of  the  publication  of  whicb  the  Society  had  contributed. 
A  Ban)  of  25/.  was  granted  for  a  room  to  aerre  aa  a  scliool  tnd 
chapel  at.Heiddbei^,  in  the  pariab  of  Riversdale,  Cspetown,  and  25L 
towarda  the  erection  of  ft  charch  at  Barton,  in  the  mUsion  of  Uao* 
gerrille,  Fredericton. 

SooiBTT  FOR  TBB  Profa.oi.tio)i  OF  THE  OoEnci. — iTaFcA  ISli. — 
The  Bishop  of  Caklisle  ia  the  Chair.  Present,  the  Bishops  of  Dowh 
and  CoNNOB,  and  Kinobton.  It  was  announced  by  the  Secretary,  that 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had  just  given  IGOl,  to  each  of  the  dioceses  of 
^Newfoundland  and  Perth,  and  that  another  lady  had  given  3001.  for 
the  diocese  of  Ootumhia,  and  1001.  for  the  Indian  Fond.  A  letter  wu 
read  from  the  Rev.  A,  R.  Symonda,  secretary  at  Madras,  refening  to 
ttae  riot  which  bed  lately  taken  [dace  in  Tiiinevelly,  at  the  burial  of  » 
Shanar,  and  tlie  persecution  of  Christian  women  who  had  adopted  a 
more  decent  mode  of  dressing  than  was  allowed  by  tbe  laws  of  caste. 
These  things  wen  the  result  of  the  Queen's  Proolamation,  the  mis- 
understanding of  which  was  hearing  bitter  fmit,  and  which  would 
«ontinue  to  do  ao,  if  it  were  not  explained.  The  native  Christiana 
were  now  exposed  to  very  heavy  trials.  Mr.  Symonda  at  first  tboi^it 
that  the  prodamation  had  been  miatranslated  bo  as  to  discoarage  all 
efforts  to  coarett  tbe  heathen  natives,  but  be  was  convinced  that  the 
«rror  was  in  the  document  itself.  Tbe  natives  nnderstaod  it  to  meao 
that  the  Qaeen  does  not  wish  tbe  eKtension  of  Christianity,  When 
a  Pariah  beoosaes  a  Mahometan,  he  is  ao  longer  a  Pariah  ;  for  wiien 
the  Mahametans  had  the  upper  hand,  they  took  care  of  their  co-reli- 
gionists  ;  bat  tbe  heathen  are  allowed  to  trample  on  Ohristiana.  Mr. 
Symonds  quoted,  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Caldwel^ 
from  which  it  appeared  that  tbe  same  isierpretation  of  .the  dooumeot 
prevailed  in  Travanoore  as  in  Tinnevelly,  and  Dr.  C  said  thiU  it  was 
«  fair  intermetatioo  of  it.  It  is  tuid»atood  from  their,  pomt  of  view 
and  not  fmiH  qars,  and  some  authentic  explanation  of  it  is  necessary,  or 
it  wJU  binder  the  work  of  ecavenion.  A  memorial.to  the  Seenetaiy 
«f  State'  for  Indis,  oh  the  proper  means  for  pronaoting  Christianitv 
in  Indim  was  then  adopted  by  (he  Board.  Grants  were  made  o(  IQoL 
a  year  each,  for  three  years,  to  Forteaa,  Battle  HarbouFt.and  Sand- 
wich Bay,  ia  Labrador.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bev.  H.  TeBB, 
Secretary  to  the  Oiurch  Mutionary  •Ssctoty,  relative  to  a  aaaaaao  in 
CluDa.  Tbe  Chtureh  Mitaonarg  Soci*tg.  iittaod  to  station  aome  mis- 
sionaries at  Hangchow,  who  would  receive  cordially  any  miasioaarieB  of 
AeSoeuig/or  A«  Prtpaj/ation  i^the  Ootpel,  and  give  tlmn  tbe  Uenefit 
of  their  experience.  The  Biahop  of  Sinqbtok  mads  a  stalefflent  «n- 
<!eming  tlie  s{Hritaal  wanta  of  Jamaica,  Ha  asked  for  iXU  a  year  to 
be  divided  between  these  atations. 

Thursday,  May  I2ih,  was.proposed  for  tbe  Annual  Public  Mating 
in  the  west  end  of  London;  and  Taesdt^,  June  Slat,  for  t  ha  Anoivec- 
sary  at  St.  PauFs.  The  sermoa  is  to  be  preached  b^  tb«  Biahop  sf 
Bs.Tp  and  Wells.  
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THE  TRUE  THANK-OFFERING  FOR  PEACE  IN  INDIA. 

SuREXiY  it  is  by  a  peculiar  mere;  that  our  nation  is  called  at 
this  especial  time  to  thank  Almighty  God  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  India.  At  the  beginning  of  our  Easter-tide,  on  a 
Sunday  the  services  of  which,  of  themselves,  have  a  great  and 
blessed  significance,  and  a  pre-eminent  suitableness  to  our 
cfaiefest  wants  as  a  religious  people ;  on  a  Sunday  which  this 
year  links  together  in  one  holy  celebration  our  risen  Lord  and 
two  of  his  chosen  Apostles,  the  One  Living  Way,  and  two  of 
that  "  glorious  company  "  who  "most  steadfastly  wallced  in  it ; " 
at  snch  a  time,  and  on  such  a  festival,  we  are  called  to  our 
national  act  of  hearty  rejoicing.  The  terrible  mutiny  and  re- 
bellion in  India  has  been  rapidly,  wonderfully  rjuelled;  the 
awful  chastisement  has  been,  in  tender  compassion,  withdrawn ; 
another,  yet  another  opportunity  has  been  given  to  a  long-tried 
and,  as  yet,  not  rejected  people;  Britain's  Queen  still  rules 
unquestioned,  unassailed  in  India;  the  God  of  all  power  and 
might  has  sent  to  us  once  again,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  past,  that 
most  precious  blessing,  the  blessing  of  peace. 

Is  there  not  yet  another  sign  of  the  loving  hand  of  our  God 
npon  OS?  Two  great  empires  of  Europe  are  gathering  their 
hosts  together,  and  at  this  very  moment  that  we  are  writing, 
the  word  may  have  gone  forth,  and  the  deadly  curse  of  a  most 
guilty  war  may  have  fallen  to  blight  and  wither  Christendom. 
Oar  country  has  pleaded  long  and  earnestly ;  every  effort  she 
has  made,  we  trust  and  believe,  to  allay  the  unjust  strife.  Our 
conntry  has  peace  restored  in  all  her  borders  very  wonderfully ; 
by  k  signal  mercy,  at  this  very  moment,  once  more  she  is 
placed  on  high  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  bear  to 
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others,  while  yet  there  is  time,  the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker, 
or,  if  not,  at  least  to  have  that  blessing  return  to  her  own 
bosom. 

"  O  come  and  see  the  works  of  God  :  He  is  terrible  la  His 
doiDg  toward  the  children  of  men.  He  mleth  by  His  powei  for 
ever ;  His  eyes  behold  the  nations :  let  not  the  rebellions  eialt 
themselves.  O  bless  our  God,  ye  people,  and  make  the  loice 
of  His  praise  to  be  heard :  Which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life,  and 
sufFereth  not  our  feet  to  he  moved.  For  Thou,  0  God,  hut 
proved  us :  Thou  hast  tried  us,  as  silver  is  tried.  Thou  broogbteat 
us  into  the  net ;  Thou  kidest  afBiction  upon  our  loins.  Thoa 
hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heads ;  we  went  throogh  fiie 
and  through  water :  but  Thou  bnmghteat  iis  out  into  a  wealthy 
place.  Iwill  go  into  Thy  house  with  bumt-offerings :  I  willpay 
Thee  my  vows,  which  my  lips  have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath 
spoken,  when  I  was  in  trouble." ' 

And  now  what  is  the  proper  thank-offering  nt  such  a  time 
and  for  such  mercies  as  these? 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  England  to  give  on  her  Thank^TJng 
Sunday  some  little  tribute  of  her  countless  wealth.  The  Church 
of  Christ  cannot  be  satisfied,  she  cannot  dare  only  to  Imag 
before  her  God  what  costs  her  comparatiTely  nothing.  M(xiey 
may  be  given,  given  largely;  it  has  been  given  before;  it  most 
he  given  again ;  but  it  is  not  enough.  Money  is  not  the  ^one- 
ment  for  blood ;  money  is  not  the  price  of  sotds ;  money  hu  no 
healing  virtue ;  it  cannot  purchase  living  trath;  it  caunot  bisd 
up  faint  and  broken  and  wounded  spirits. 

What  is  the  proper  thank-offering  for  England  to  render  to 
her  God  for  peace  restored  in  India?  Boldly,  confidently  we 
say  it,  only  one  is  at  all  worthy  of  this  signal,  this  moat  pre- 
eminent mercy :  it  is  the  offering  of  her  best,  her  best  sod 
bravest  and  most  devoted  sons  to  go  forth,  and,  with  strength 
renewed,  to  live  and  pray  and  toil  and  die  for  Christ,  and  for 
His  sake,  in  every  great  city  of  heathen  India ! 

We  know  how  often  the  appeal  has  been  made,  and  made  in 
vain.  We  write  with  the  shame  and  the  self-humiliation  which 
every  English  Churchman  must  feel  at  the  words  which  he  Bses 
in  this  holy  cause.  We  know  how  England,  during  nearly  all 
the  last  century,  won  her  few  hundreds  of  souls  to  Christ  in  the 
south  of  that  land,  only  by  the  help  of  those  who  were  not  of 
her  own  blood,  or  of  her  own  communion.  We  know  that  when 
one  of  her  noblest  children  did  go  forth  at  last,  Henry  Mwtyn 
went  forth  alone ;  and  he  died  with  no  brother,  no  true  y(Ae- 
fellow,  to  succeed  him.     We  know,  and  it  is  time  to  confess, 
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mwe  tbim  this.  There  seems  a  straage  blight  over  large  por- 
tions o£  DDT  work  in  India.  Elsewhere,  oar  Colonial  Bishops 
bare  been  a  seed  of  life ;  in  India^  with  that  great  exeeption  of 
Ceylon,  to  which  we  lately  called  attention,  our  Bishops  have 
seemed  scarcely  to  do  more  than  touch  the  surface ;  they  have 
not  stirred  the  depths  of  the  great  work.  They  may  have 
Isboared,  they  may  have  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  a  Chief 
Bator's  ministry ;  but,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  and  with  an 
esnieit  desire  not  to  forget  their  many  hindrances,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  it,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
that  blessed  calling,  to  which  elsewhere  their  brethren  have 
attained,  or  to  which  a  Middleton,  and  a  Heber,  and  a  Corrie,  in 
this  same  mission-field,  attained  before  them.  It  is  time  to 
■peak  the  truth ;  it  is  time  to  put  the  real  issue  plainly  before 
the  Church.  We  want  for  India  the  offering  of  men.  We  want 
men  whose  hearts  Glod  has  touched ;  who  will  go  forth  resolved 
to  do  a  work  for  Him ;  who  have  the  eye  to  see  that  there  is  our 
trial-field,  and  who,  in  the  faith  of  Christ's  presence  with  His 
jostles  and  servants,  will  dare  there  by  life  and  deed  openly  to 
confess  Him.  Is  India  to  be  evangelised  by  England's  Church, 
or  i«  England's  Church  in  India  to  he  put  to  shame  ?  This 
is  the  one  question  now.  Have  we  here  at  home  enough  life, 
enough  leal,  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  and  the  saint 
left  amongst  us,  to  throw  onraelvea  heartily,  lavishly,  unsparingly 
upon  the  work  of  peril  and  suffering  and  death  for  Christ  our 
Wd;  or  mnat  we  yield  up  those  fields,  whitening  to  harvest,  to 
other  labourers,  who  have  a  hardier  spirit,  and  who  fear  the 
woe  upon  him  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  then 
looks  back  F 

Very  earnestly  we  entreat  our  clei^  to  pat  this  question  to 
their  flocks  on  the  Sanday  of  our  thanksgiving.  We  are  bold  to 
<ay,  the  question  has  never  yet  been  put  fairly,  fully,  honestly 
before  the  Church,  We  prophesy  smooth  things,  we  ask  for 
great  and  all-unworthy  offerings,  we  talk  about  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  we  appropriate  to  our  own  times,  in  our  self- 
coraplaoency,  holy  prophecies  of  a  great  deliverance,  and  of  a 
second  Pentecost  Oh  I  only  those  who  are  indeed  missionaries 
in  heart  and  life,  and  work  here  in  striving,  struggling  England, 
toiling  for  its  poor,  gathering  in  its  outcasts,  feeding  its  little 
ones,  comforting  its  sick  and  its  mourners,  and  labouring  in 
the  Word, — only  they  can  plead  in  such  a  cause ;  but  they  can 
plead  indeed,  and  with  what  power,  with  what  assurance,  with 
vhat  a  spell  of  thrilling  awe  and  constraining  love  upon  kindling 
hearts !  May  such,  may  many  such,  be  in  our  pulpits  on  this 
great  and  b&ssed  opportunity.  They  may  begin  our  Easter 
work,  and  move  others  to  carry  it  on,  till,  at  Whitsuntide,  Ood 
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the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  pleased,  of  His  mercy,  Himself  to  "  %nt 
his  Word,"  and  then  "  great  shall  be  the  company  of  those  thtt 
publish  it." 

And  how  shall  such  a  pastor  plead  with  his  people?  Hii 
own  life,  his  own  daily  work,  as  we  hare  said,  will  plead  be»t; 
hut  he  can  urge,  and  urge  with  power,  another  appeal.  What  is 
the  Lesson  for  the  First  Sunday  in  £aster  ?  What  are  the  gos- 
pels for  that  day,  and  for  the  festival  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James?  Vain  is  the  best  persoual  service,  if  it  cannot  strenglhen 
itself  ever  aad  afresh  on  some  foundation  of  God ;  vain  is  man's 
most  burning  eloquence,  if  it  be  not  pointed  by  some  word  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  alone  can  pierce  through  and  through 
the  secret  heart.  Aud  where  could  we  find  scriptures  more 
exactly  suited  to  our  need,  than  those  appointed  this  day  by  tbe 
Church  for  us?  Is  not  the  Easter  message  there,  "  Peace  be 
unto  you.  And  when  He  had  so  a^d.  He  showed  unto  them  Hii 
hands  and  His  side  "  ?  And,  "  Again  said  Jesus  unto  them, 
Peace  be  unto  you ;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  sead  I 
you."  And  is  there  not  added,  also,  this  day  for  us  the  bleued 
and  wonderful  promise  upon  this  divine  and  most  holy  niisaioD, 
*'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father"?  Is  there  not,  lutlv, 
in  that  awful  passage  of  Jewish  history  appointed  for  the  Pint 
Lesson,  the  startling  remembrancer  to  the  clergy  of  the  great 
work  which  is  put  before  them,  even  to  "  stand  between  tbe 
dead  and  the  living,'"  that  "  the  plague  may  be  stayed"! 

And  can  there  be  a  doubt,  then,  about  the  true  appeal,  amidit 
such  memories  as  these?  Where,  we  say  it  with  all  revereuce, 
has  Christ  been  more  humbled  and  shamed  than  in  India? 
Where,  more  than  in  India,  has  His  arm  seemed  shorteiied  that 
It  could  not  save?  It  is  not  merely  that  of  180  millions  of 
souls  there,  only  a  few  thousands  are  yet  won  to  His  Kame;  it 
is  not  only  that  hideous  rites,  and  a  miserable  superstition,  and 
a  festering  wickedness  deform  and  curse  one  of  those  heritages 
of  the  earth  which  He  has  reclaimed  for  Himself;  much  more 
it  is  that  for  150  years  Hia  own  Church  there  has  laboured  with 
a  half  heart,  and  a  timid  hand,  and  a  faltering  voice.  Genen- 
tion  after  generation,  Christian  men  have  sought  that  land  for 
ambition,  and  for  lust  of  wealth,  and  have  left  it  even  vone 
than  they  found  it,  for  they  taught  the  heathen  how  a  Christiin 
can  sin.  Warn  have  been  sent,  but  wars  have  not  turned 
Englishmen's  hearts  to  God.  Conquests  have  followed,  aud 
Englishmen  have  marvelled  at  the  result;  but  never  yet  have 
they  consecrated  those  conquests  unreservedly  to  their  lo^j 
Famine,  and  rebellion,  and  the  hand  of  the  avenger,  have  moweo 
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flown  aa  grass  that  Rfilicted  and  degraded  people;  and  even 
now  statesmen  can  dare,  in  the  Senate  of  England,  to  denounce 
and  proscribe  the  poor  pittance  of  help  which  a  Christiaa 
Government  has  at  last  given  to  Christian  education  in  India. 

And  shall  not  oar  hearts  burn  within  us,  too,  with  a  holy 
indignation  to  cast  off  from  our  Church,  at  least,  her  part  in 
this  sin  and  shame  F  Shall  we  not  turn  from  those  counsellora 
of  fear,  who  tell  ns  that  India  will  be  lost  to  us  if  we  publish 
God's  Word,  and  lift  up  His  cross,  to  that  Lord  and  Bcdeemer 
Himself;  and  in  His  sure  promise,  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me, 
even  so  I  send  you,"  go  forth  simply,  sternly  resolved  to  do  His 
bidding,  whether  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  cheer  us  on,  or 
whether  they  would  try,  in  their  impotency,  to  hold  us  back  ? 

Oh,  it  is  no  common  call,  be  sure;  no,  nor  is  it  a  common 
suffering.  Even  now,  it  is  said,  the  English  are  still,  more  than 
were  their  fathers  of  old,  a  separate  people  in  India;  even 
before  this  terrible  mutiny,  the  miserable  sight  could  be  seen  of 
Christian  communities,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  land, 
who  lived  apart  from  the  Hindoo,  as  if  to  show  him  how  his 
OWD  distinctions  of  caste  were  felt,  and  approved,  and  practised 
by  his  rulers.  And  what  will  be  the  case  now,  between  races 
embittered  by  bloodshed  and  mutual  fear?  What  a  tremendous 
peril  is  before  us  now,  lest  the  dews  of  Christian  love,  that  fell 
10  scantily  before,  should  utterly  be  dried  up  from  those  waste 
places  of  Hindostan !  What  a  difficulty,  at  the  best,  for  the 
deceived  and  betrayed  heartily  to  forgive  those  who  have  sought 
to  destroy  and  uproot  them !  What  shall  the  end  be  ?  Where 
is  there  hope  for  India,  aye,  or  for  our  own  sons  and  dauglitera 
who  are  sojourning  there  ?  Where  is  there  hope  that  Chriatinns 
in  India  shall  escape  the  curse  of  hearts  hardened  against  their 
brethren,  and  of  hands  idle  and  drooping,  while  God's  own 
work  is  lying  before  them  undone  ? 

Only  in  that  word  of  our  risen  Lord,  only  in  that  abound- 
ing promise,  is  there  a  true  and  certain  hope.  Even  now  the 
holy  Jesus  is  calling  us;  with  His  wounded  hands,  and  His  voice 
from  the  dead,  still, — as  He  was  at  first,  "with  His  visage 
marred,"  and  His  Name  a  reproach,  by  the  cries  of  those  un- 
numbered souls  whose  surrons  He  daily  hears,  by  the  mercies 
He  has  yet  once  again  poured  out  upon  ourselves,  by  chasten- 
ings  of  judgment  and  drawings  of  compassion, — still  He  is  calling 
ns,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  I  send  you." 

Oh  I  Christian  fathers  in  England,  will  you  not  hear  that 
voice,  and  ask  your  sons  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  noblest 
•ervice  that  man  can  render  man,  that  twice-blcst  service  of 
mercy?  Oh  I  Christian  mothers,  you  who  fear  for  your  children 
the  withering  touch  of  the  world,  and  who  know  the  blessing  of 
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God's  &Tonr  and  love,  will  yon  not  offer  up  aome  darliog 
one  vhom  God  has  given  yon,  that  he  may  find  in  India  tbe 
crown  of  an  apostle,  yes,  even  if  before  his  time  he  find  a 
martyr's  death  ?  Above  all, — for  the  call  of  Christ  tu  go  for- 
ward is  stronger  and  more  binding  than  the  voida  of  father, 
or  mother,  or  sisters,  or  brethren,  to  keep  back, — above  aU, 
soldiers  of  Christ's  cross,  yon  who  have  of  God  your  Lord 
yoath  and  strength,  and  hearts  full  of  life,  will  not  yon  earn 
the  blessing  of  those  who  "offered  themselves  willingly}" 
Others  of  your  brethren  have  their  lot  already  cast,  and  tnar 
not  lightly  leave  their  post;  others  may  be  entangled  with 
pressing  cares,  and  even  more  constraining  dnties ;  others  may 
lack  the  power  now  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  work.  Yon  tie 
free ;  your  minds  are  yet  pliant ;  your  first  ze&I  has  not  cooled. 
You  may  make  ventiues  for  Christ;  you  have  triumphs  pn- 
pared-for  you,  which  labour,  and  watching,  and  a  brave  spirit, 
and  a  fervent  faith,  may  yet  secure.  At  Allahabad,  and  Patua, 
and  Bareilly,  at  Lucknow,  and  Lahore,  the  Chnrch  is  waiting 
for  you  to  plant  boldly  the  standard  of  tbe  cross.  Ohl  if  tbe 
stir  of  battles  and  the  sound  of  victory  has  rallied  others  si 
once  to  the  armies  of  England,  though  their  path  be  through 
blood  and  death,  will  you  fidter  and  shrink  in  this  crisis  of  yoor 
Mother  Church,  when  surely  there  is  a  voice  that  is  calhng  yon, 
if  only  you  would  hear  7  A  work  remuns  in  India,  which  only 
you  can  do.  Yon  can  lift  up  the  message  of  peace ;  you  cu 
take  your  stand  ia  those  swarming  cities  of  hea^enism,  and  be 
yourselves  "the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  You  can  rebuke  the  pride  of  power, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  unforgiving.  You  can  mediate  betweea 
the  fears  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  mistrust  of  the  conqueror. 
More  than  this,  you  can  give  the  answer  to  the  coward  Sea  of 
human  policy  and  worldly  statecraft.  Strong  in  your  Saviour's 
mission,  paired  together  as  the  apostles,  by  your  Saviour's  care, 
you  can  wake  up  in  suffering  souls  the  sense  that  thee  is 
for  them  too  a  Bedeemer;  you  can  tell  the  outcast  and  the 
oppressed  that  in  Christ's  Church  there  ia  for  iitem  an  equal 
mercy,  and  a  home  of  rest.  W. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 


In  our  last  number  we  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  rinmiot 
what  has  been  done  towards  introducing  Christianity  into  China 
by  Boman  Catholic   missionaries.     Vfc   have  seen  that  their 
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efforts  commenced  in  the  year  1245,  and  have  been  coDtinued 
since  then,  with  alternations  of  success  and  dlaappointmentj  up 
to  the  present  day.  It  was  at  a  much  later  period,  not  indeed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  Protestant 
mission ariea  commenced  their  labours  in  China,  Since  theu,  aa 
many  as  twenty-foar  societies  hare  had  their  representatives 
among  the  Chinese.  Of  these  England  has  sent  forth  six,  and 
America  nine.  The  "  Middle  Kingdom  "  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten either  by  Continental  societies :  there  have  gone  forth  rcpre- 
aeDtatires  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  at  Rotterdam, 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at  Basle,  the  Ehcnish 
Missionary  Society,  the  Missionary  Society  at  Lund  in  Sweden, 
tbe  Berlin  Missionary  Union,  the  Mission  Union  in  Pomerania. 
Of  these,  however,  five  have  at  present  no  representative,  and 
three  have,  each,  only  one  labourer  actually  in  the  country. 
Ynm  some  interesting  statistics  published  in  the  last  February 
number  of  TAe  Spirit  of  Missiont,  we  gather  that  between  the 
years  1807  and  1858,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  missionaries  ' 
left  tbe  shores  of  Eun^  and  America,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  work  of  Chinese  evangelization.  Of  these,  eighty-seven 
are  at  present  in  Chins,  twenty-three  are  absent  on  account 
of  health  and  for  other  causes,  sixty-nine  have  retired,  and 
thirty-nine  have  died.  Amongst  all  who  hare  gone  forth,  no 
Dames,  perhaps,  are  more  deserving  of  honourable  mention  than 
those  of  Morrison  and  Medhurst.  The  talents  of  the  former  "were 
rather  of  the  solid  than  the  showy  kind :  fitted  more  for  con- 
tinued labour  than  to  astonish  by  sudden  bursts  of  genius ;  and 
his  well-known  caution  qualified  him  for  a  station,  where  one 
false  step,  at  tbe  beginning,  might  have  delayed  the  work  for 
ages."  He  landed  in  China  on  the  4th  of  September,  1807, 
and  he  laboured  there  for  the  long  space  of  twenty-seven  years. 
If  we  take  into  account  the  enormous  difficulties  which  even 
DOW  have  to  be  encountered  by  foreigners  resident  in  the 
country,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  untiring  self-devotion  and 
patient  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his  arduous  work. 
Having  taken  up  his  abode  in  Canton,  alone  and  unfriended,  he 
hved  there  in  a  lower  room,  in  the  utmost  retirement,  and  prac- 
ti«cg  the  most  rigid  economy.  At  first,  adopting  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  he  allowed  his  nails  and  hair  to  grow, 
ate  with  chopsticks,  and  trudged  about  in  thick  Chinese  shoes. 
But  he  was  before  long  obliged  to  alter  this  austere  mode  of 

'  "  Of  ttiis  namber  IM  are,  or  hxe  b«en  nuiried;  tmd  of  these  19  bare 
been  once  or  twice  reDttrried.  The  lota)  period  of  Iftboar  of  (he  39  who  h^TO  died 
in  tbe  work,  i*  2il  years— an  arcnge  of  6'IS  jetn  to  eacL  Tbe  total  period  of 
tbe  US  who  bare  retired  is  378  jean,  or  an  average  of  S4  :staia'—Tht  Spirit  oj 
HiuitKt.    FA.  18M. 
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life.  Under  the  confinement  and  bard  f&re  his  health  broke 
down ;  the  eingularity  of  his  habits  separated  him  from  hii 
conntrymen,  and  hindered  rather  than  promoted  his  interconne 
vith  the  natives.  Had  he  been  labouring  in  the  interior,  the 
course  he  had  adopted  might  have  been  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  In  Canton  it  only  exposed  him  to  the  animadversiont 
and  suspicions  both  of  foreigners  and  natives.  After  a  nliile, 
therefore,  he  came  forth  from  his  retirement,  hired  a  factorr, 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Geoi^  Staunton  and  other  men  of  emi- 
nence at  Canton,  and  received  the  benefit  of  their  sympathy  and 
encouragement. 

His  efforts  appear  to  have  been  principally  directed  towards 
preaching,  holding  secret  meetings  vith  natives  who  might 
come  to  his  own  room,  preparing  a  Chinese  grammar  sod 
dictionary,  writing  tracts,  and  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  1822  he  brought  out  his  Chinese  Dictionary,  which  wu 
printed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  an  expense  of  15,O0OJ. ; 
in  1824,  being  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  had  the  honour  of  Uying 
before  his  majesty  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  Scriptures,  which  be 
had  published,  and  an  account  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Morrison  were  effectually  taken  up  after 
his  death,  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Medhnrst,  who,  by  the  extensire 
knowledge  of  Chinese  dialects  and  literature  which  he  had 
acquired  by  constant  assiduity  and  dihgence,  was  enabled  to 
communicate  with  natives  from  various  parts  of  the  empire; 
and  who  afterwards,  by  his  advanced  age  (which  in  Chini 
always  carries  weight),  could  command  respect  and  attentioD 
from  the  Chinese. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  exertions  of  other 
individual  missionaries,  or  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  fact 
which  must  be  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  vis.  that  in  1849 
the  first  Protestant  Bishop  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Victoria. 
In  1841,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  capital  of  Hong  Kong 
was  covered  with  brushwood,  the  reudent  population  in  tbe 
island,  the  majority  of  whom  were  smugglera  and  fishermen, 
did  not  number  more  than  five  thousand.  In  1856  (such  lisd 
been  the  effect  of  the  trade  meanwhile  carried  on  with  the 
island]  the  population  comprised,  exclusive  of  European  resi- 
dents, upwards  of  seventy-two  thousand  Chinese.  Since  IS41 
the  field  of  missionary  labour  has  been  mnch  increased.  The 
ports  of  Hongkong,  Canton,  Amoy,  Fucheu,  Ningpo,  snd 
Shanghai  have  presented  a  wide  and  effectual  openlu^  fur 
missionary  enterprise,  which  has  not  been  overlooked.  P«t 
opportunities  are,  however,  almost  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  present.     It  is  not  now  only  the  five  free  porta  that  are 
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open,  but,  in  consequence  of  tlie  recent  treaties,'  everywhere 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud  the  Christiuii 
missiouary  may  go  out  and  come  in,  nud  scatter  the  good  seed 
broadcast,  "none  making  him  afraid." 

The  present  crisis,  therefore,  naturally  prompts  the  wish  to 
look  back  upon  the  work  whicli  has  now  been  carried  on  for  a 
space  of  fifly  years,  and  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  its  encourage- 
ments and  success,  its  trials  and  disappoiutments. 

Speaking  generally,  the  labours  of  Protestant  missionaries 
may  be  classiiied  under  five  departments.  i.  Preaching ; 
ii.  Book  distribution;  iii.  Translation  of  foreign  books, 
especially  the  Scriptures;  \v.  Education;  t.  The  establish- 
ment  of  Medical  Missions.  Under  the  first  head  we  include 
oral  instruction,  whether  in  public  or  private,  statedly  or  occa- 
sionally, ia  the  public  streets,  or  in  the  temples  and  joss- 
houses,  in  tlie  halls,  and  other  public  building!).  In  this 
department  of  labour  a  degree  of  compiirative  success  appears  to 
have  attended  the  eiforts  of  the  Protestant  missionary ;  frequent 
and  large  audiences,  we  are  assured,  can  be  collected,  who 
receive  the  message,  if  not  with  attention  and  thought  fulness, 
at  least  without  any  signs  of  hostility  or  religious  bigotry.  Mere 
curiosity,  of  course,  may  have  much  to  do  with  these  assem- 
blages ;  the  curiosity  to  behold  a  "  man  from  the  West,"  and  to 
hear  the  "  strange  doctrines,"  may  draw  many  a  listener.  But 
the  remarkable  confidence  which  is  placed  in  the  "  teachers  of  the 
religion  of  Jesua,"  and  the  respect  with  which  their  benevolent 
and  self-sacrificing  vocation  is  regarded,  auguis  well  for  further 
efforts,  on  a  more  extended  scale.  "  As  we  entered  the  great 
capital  city  of  the  province  of  Chekeaug,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  in  a  recent  letter,  "  with  its  3,000,000  of  people, 
the  famous  city  of  Hangchow,  sharing  with  only  the  city  of 
iSoochow,  the  capital  of  Keangnan  province,  the  literary  cele- 
brity, the  historic  associations,  and  the  classic  legendsof  the  whole 
empire, — and  as  for  four  days  I  mingled  with  the  population  on 
the  banks  of  its  far-famed  suburban  lake,  receiving  their  friendly, 
1  might  also  add  their  refined  urbanity  of  intercourse, — I  could 
not  hut  feel  that  here,  in  this  capital  of  Hangchow,  and  in  this 

'  "  My  tripn  in  Ihc  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  and  Ning-po,"  writes  the  Binhop 
of  Victoria,  "aod  ea[<e<:iiilly  mf  recimt  journey  of  thirteen  daja  Trom  Ning-po  to 
Shanghai,  by  the  overtand  route,  hara  coDvinced  me  that  the  rulers  ttad  peopls 
arc  prepared  to  carry  out  the  prorisiona  of  the  new  treaty :  and  that  a  diecreet 
and  well-qualified  Miaaionary  will  iinyirhere  End  a  friendly  reception." — Letter 
nuoted  in  the  Mviiioa  Pirld,  Msroh  1,  \fr:0.  "One  new  and  peculiar  feature  in 
(hcM  treatieH  in,  that  the  Greek  ChuTcli,  Ibrougb  theta,  entera  once  again  into  lUe 
foreign  rnhqionlield,  afl«r  tying  dormant  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  II  will  be 
s  auhjcrt  of  great  interest  to  watch  its  operBtioni  and  note  itj  power  of  expansion 
ena&irelgn aoil."— ^rc/(rf«(ici)n  Oranl, 
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central  province  of  Chekeaog,  among  populations  shot  ont  from 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  mercantile  commuoitf ,  and  contaiiiiDg 
its  aggregate  population  of  above  tweet;  millioa  souls,  tli£ 
Cburcb  of  England  vas  likely  to  find  ber  vast  and  noble  spheie 
of  missionary  action,  and  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  be  powbl; 
privileged  to  witness  hereafter  the  blessed  spectacle  of  Chiistiui 
Tinnevelly." 

It  is  in  this  extensive  region,  occupying  a  central  positioB  in 
respect  to  the  rest  of  China,  that  the  Bishop  (according  to  the 
statements  quoted  in  our  last  number]  proposes  to  establish  s 
strong  Mission,  and  ni^ntly  invites  the  co-operation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gatpel,  And  his  remsrks  on 
the  mission  at  Ningpo  naturally  introduce  the  two  next  depart- 
ments of  missionary  labour  to  which  we  have  alladed,  vii.  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  religious  tracts, 
and  books  of  geaeral  interest.  At  Ningpo,  he  informs  us,  tlien 
is  a  most  important  mission :  there  we  have  the  nncleas  of  a 
native  Church,  and  of  a  native  diaconate.  Oar  Liturgy  hai 
been  printed  at  St.  Paul's  Collie,  in  Hongkong,  and  its  style 
of  composition  has  received  the  commendation  of  the  abiot 
Chinese  scholars.  The  Holy  Scriptures  also,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  been  translated,  and  publications  of  every  kind,  grest 
and  small,  religious  and  secular,  can,  by  a  system  of  nstire 
colpt)rtage,  be  carried  throughont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  these  "silent  messengers," 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  caution.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chinese  have  almost  a  superstitious  reverence  for  anything 
printed,  and  look  npou  paper  even  with  very  different  feelbgs 
than  those  with  which  it  is  too  oEten  r^arded  in  our  own  laues 
and  villages ;  it  is  true  that  to  the  suasive  power  of  the  "  book  " 
and  the  "tract"  Buddhism  owes  its  greyest  triumphs  in  the 
country ;  still  we  would  avoid  too  sanguine  statements,  tut  exag- 
gerated expectations.  The  "  Book"  can  do  much,  undoubtedly. 
The  late  rebellion,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Meadows,  is  a 
proof  of  it  But  it  is  also  a  proof  that-  it  will  not  do  f^o»t. 
The  mere  possession,  even  the  attentive  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  not  been  a  guarantee  against  error  and  mil- 
conception,  heresy  and  false  doctrine,  in  any  clime,  or  in  soy 
age.  We  must  raise  up  in  the  most  suitable  provinces  "  con- 
gregationa  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pore  Word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered  aooordu^ 
to  Christ's  ordinance."  For  arousing  interest,  exciting  atten- 
tioQ,  for  pioneering,  preparing  the  way,  the  colporteur  and  the 
tract-distributer  are  the  fitting  instruments.  They  are  the 
right  men  in  the  right  place.  They  are  doing  their  proper 
work.     But  for  building  up,  for  raising  a  superatructaie,  foi 
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esUblishing  k  CbristiAn  Church,  for  permanenily  directing  the 
Btream  of  Christiau  influence,  for  teaching,  pretnonishing,  feed- 
ing, and  providing  for  those  whom  Die  Book  or  the  tract  may 
have  aroused,  for  bringing  them  to  a  "  right  agreement  in  the 
faith  and  knowledge  of  God,"  "  to  a  ripeness  and  perfectness  of 
age  in  Christ,"  some  more  fixed,  stable,  and  enduring  agency 
is  required,  even  as  the  very  terms  of  the  Saviour's  last  com- 
mUsiou  remind  ua. 

"Enough,  and  more  than  enough,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  "  haa  been  coutributed  towards  aupplying  a  Chinese 
Christian  literature.  We  want,  above  all,  the  oral  testimony, 
the  living  preacher,  the  full  exhibition  of  the  simple  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  all  her  admirable  combinations  of 
evangelic  doctrine  with  apostolic  order."  And  if  anywhere,  in 
China  at  any  rate,  something  above  and  beyond  sporadic  and 
temporary  agencies  must  be  set  in  motion.  Two  of  the  primary 
principles  of  Chinese  philosophy  are,  according  to  Mr.  Meadows,^ 
i.  that  a^Jundamental  unity  underlies  the  multitude  of  pkenomentd 
variety ;  ii.  that  in  the  midst  of  all  change  there  u  an  eternal, 
harmonious  order.  Obviously,  therefore,  we  are  not  likely  to 
m&ke  any  lotting  impression  on  Chinese  society,  unless  the 
doctrines  we  inculcate  as  truth  are  exhibited,  when  in  action,  as 
conducive  to  order,  ae  based  upon  a  true  harmony,  as  requiring 
sll  things  to  be  done  ei/o^/tovow  koX  Kara  rd^iv.  We  look  in 
China  to  the  gradual,  unseen,  quiet  effects  of  Christian  example 
and  Christian  influence,  aa  exhibited  by  bodies  of  Christian  men, 
animated  by  a  true  and  lively  &ith,  evincing  itself  by  good 
works — we  look  to  these  aa  far  more  likely  than  any  other 
meana  to  act  from  within  to  without,  and  produce  permanent 
effects  on  Chinese  society.  If,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop's 
appeal,  his  endeavours  to  concentrate  a  missionary  force  on  one 
province  of  this  vast  empire,  and  to  occupy  one  large  tract  of 
country,  having  a  population  of  homogeneous  dialects,  are 
(econded  by  an  adequate  number  of  labourers,  really  qualified 
tot  work  among  a  highly  civilized  and  literary  people,  we  shall 
indeed  look  up  and  take  courage,  and  believe  that  China's  evan- 
SeliiaUon  draweth  nigh;  for  wherever  erudition  ministers  to 
pie^,  and  zeal  is  mingled  with  compassion,  wherever  men,  while 
ape^iug  of  the  promise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come,  exhibit  their 
teaching  in  its  practice  working,  there  the  dawn  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  or  the  day  be  far  from  breaking, 

With    respect   to    the   fourth   department    of   missionary 

l*boar,  via.  education,  we  ahall  not  say  much.     None  who  ever 

■ought  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  any  people  have  over- 

•wked  the  claims  of  education  to  be  regained  as  the  chief 

1  The  Chinme  and  their  BebeUions,  p.  331. 
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pioneering  agent  in  producing  this  beneficial  resaU.  They  have 
not  been  overiooked  in  China;  and  the  result  has  justified 
thoae  sober  and  moderate  espectatioQs  which,  at  present,  are  all 
we  can  rightly  indulge  in. 

The  last  department,  however, — that  which  relates  to  the 
eetablishincot  of  medical  missiotu, — demands  a  somewhat  more 
extended  notice.  Few  things  contributed  more  to  the  early 
success  of  Dr.  Medhurst,  and  to  his  extensive  influence  among 
the  natives,  thnu  the  presence  of  hia  coadjutor,  Atr.  Lockhart, 
who,  "  skilful  in  medical  practice,  and  versatile  as  well  aa 
prompt  in  schemes  of  benevolence,  followed  up  the  '  glad 
tidings'  announced  by  his  senior  with  visible  assurances  of  the 
friendly  intentions  of  '  strangers  from  afar,'  and  thus  assuaged 
any  feelings  of  animosity  and  prejudice  that  might  have  been 
entertained  against  the  foreigner,"  And  if  any  further  proof 
were  required  of  the  importance  of  this  ancillary  agency  in  pro- 
moting good  feelings,  and  paving  the  way  for  speaking  to  the 
eoul  while  ministering  to  the  body,  and  building  upon  the  latter 
the  deeper  and  truer  cure  of  the  former,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
reports  of  the  Medical  Hospitals  connected  with  the  Chinese 
Missions.  In  the  report,  e.ff.  of  the  Hospital  at  Shanghai,  over 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  presides,  presented  December  31, 1856,  we 
find  the  following  review  of  its  history ; — "  During  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  considerably  more  than  150,000  persons  have 
been  attended  to  for  various  diseases;  patients  have  come  to 
the  hospital,  uot  only  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
also  from  many  different  towns  and  cities  in  ditferent  parts  of 
this  and  the  surrounding  provinces;  and  great  numbers  of 
sailors  from  the  Shantung  and  Fuhkien  junks  constantly  resort 
to  the  hospital  for  relief." 

We  were  giad,  therefore,  to  see  the  "  Observations  on  Opthal- 
mic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  considered  in  connexion  with  Chris- 
tian Missions,"  appended  to  the  last  number  of  the  Colonial 
Church  Chronicle.  Fully  do  we  concur  with  the  judicious  re- 
marks therein  made,  tlmt  while  the  eventual  purpose,  the  per- 
manent object,  of  missionary  enterprise,  is  the  evangelisation  of 
the  heathen,  the  first  step  is  the  introduction  of  European  art  in 
the  cure  or  relief  of  disease;  the  next,  the  enlightenment  of  the 
heathen  mind.  The  one  is  the  handmaid  of  the  other.  Signally 
was  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  cripple  at  the  pool  (U 
Bethesda.  He  who  then  healed  the  wasted  sufl'erer  of  his  life- 
long infirmity,  had  a  word  of  warning  and  instruction  for  him 
in  the  temple.  The  healing  of  his  body  was  but  the  substratum 
of  a  still  mightier  and  deeper  healing  of  his  soul.  And  herein 
He  bids  us,  in  our  measure,  do  likewise.  In  China,  indeed,  "  the 
effects  of  ophthalmic  science  become  at  once,  in  most  cases,  bo 
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cheering  and  impressive,  aa  to  eocourage  the  hope  of  important 
consequences  from  every  well-judged  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
iphere  of  practice  in  thnt  vast  country,  and  especially  by  in- 
structing the  natives  in  the  art  of  healing.' 

Here,  then,  a  great  and  effectual  oppoHunity  is  presented  of 
combining  the  office  of  the  physician  with  that  of  the  divine, 
and  of  directing  the  sufferer  to  Him  who  is  the  Author  alike  of 
spiritual  and  bodily  health,  and  who,  while  on  earth,  proved 
Himself  supreme  over  disease  of  every  kind,  and  even  over 
death  itself.  Let  there  be  this  inter-communion  in  high  and 
boly  labonr — let  there  be  this  joint  recognition  of  the  only 
Source  whence  all  wisdom  and  science  flows,  and  we  set  on  foot 
the  most  powerful  institution  that  can  be  demed  for  winning 
the  gratitude  of  thousands,  and  assuring  the  natives  of  China  of 
our  true  and  benevolent  designs. 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have  reviewed,  roughly  and 
briefly,  the  five  main  departments  of  missionary  labour  in  this 
vast  empire.  We  have  seen  how,  during  a  space  of  fifty 
jean,  by  self-denying,  courageous  efforts,  a  pioneering  process 
has  been  carried  on,  to  which  more  than  two  hundred  men' 
have  devoted  themselves,  and  left  their  native  shores.  With- 
out them  the  preliminary  and  necessary  rough  work  would 
have  been  undone — and  unbegun.  Honour  to  them,  thereforej 
for  honour  is  due.  It  is  not  a  time  now  to  speak  of  imper- 
fections and  shortcomings,  of  failures  and  mistakes.  In  what 
work,  wherein  man  has  been  engaged,  has  it  been  otherwise? 
Had  tee  been  there,  should  we  have  done  better?  Other  men 
bave  laboured  J  we  are  now  bidden  to  enter  into  their  labours. 
Well  has  it  been  said,  that  the  beginnings  of  moral  enterprises 
in  this  world  are  never  to  be  measured  by  any  apparent  growth. 
The  root  is  always  concealed  by  the  very  soil  which  gives  it  life, 
and  in  which  it  spreads  and  hides.     Then  comes  the  middle 

'  The  following  commuaicatlaiiB  are  from  the  "  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Ueview  "  for 
Jantuxry,  1858: — 

"  The  bllad  are  a  ver7  luiiQcroas  cIms  Id  China.  Tbe  Misslooeries  vho  bsvo 
proceeded  to  that  country  vory  viulT  studied  medicine  and  ophthalmic  practice; 
Md  there  ire,  at  leaat,  three  hoppitda  where  tbe  poor  are  treated.  An  eje-witneee 
liu  deKribed  to  oa  the  crawds  who  flock  thither,  and  tbe  respect  and  gtatitade 
icqcired  bj  the  medical  genllemeD  for  ihe  relief  afforded,  more  eapeciallj  from  the 
'uderen  from  eye  diieaae,  Thia  gives  them  great  inflaence  with  the  natives,  and 
l^J  be  prodaetiTe  of  important  reanlta." 

One  of  the  Hiauonaries,  at  3ban|{hai,  wril«a, — 

"  I  ihink  much  good  may  be  done  among  the  blind :  they  ecem  more  open  to 
rcwife  imprcnloni  of  the  truth  than  othera;  their  affliclioa  renders  them 
thoughtfiil,  and  their  willingDesii  to  be  titigbt  is  remarkahle." 

"In  1843,  aa  hospital  was  ealablished  at  Ning-po,  by  the  Mluionitries,  for  the 
am  ef  oDhlhalmia,  from  which  the  natives  goffer  most  KTerely,  belog  peculiarly 
liable  lo  diaeaaea  of  the  eye-lida.  The  nnmbe:^  which  apply  for  and  receive  relief 
^  eoHldeiible,  and  hondreib  are  benefited  by  thia  inatitntion,  worthy  of  a 
vhriitlan  ooontry." 
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period,  in  vbich  it  conteads  with  opposing  elementa,  but  gnnra 
by  the  very  things  that  would  destroy  it,  as  plants  do  by  the 
irinds  that  would  prostrate  them.  At  length,  perhaps,  after 
a  weary  while,  after  long  watching,  after  mach  dissppointineiit, 
after  repeated  failure,  come  ripeness  and  success,  in  God's  good 
time,  not  man's.  Let  ub  think  of  this  when  we  think  of  China, 
and  of  the  rast,  the  almost  overwhelming  mass  of  work  that  has 
to  be  done.'  Let  there  not  be  that  craving  after  visible  results, 
that  restlessness  and  impatience  unless  we  can  see  the  seed 
growing,  that  haste  to  succeed  which  mars  and  stunts  our  mis- 
sionary work.  "  Let  us  be  patient."  If  the  work  is  to  be  done 
effectually,  it  must  be  done  slowly,  gradually,  and  silently^  He 
who  now  invites  us  to  this  vast  field,  Hb  ruleth  all  things,  all 
times,  and  all  seasons;  the  issue  and  the  event  are  in  His 
hands,  the  vsork  is  ours.  On  our  part,  therefore,  let  there  be 
diligence  and  reality,  energy  and  devotion,  and,  moreover,  that 
true  heroism  which  can  not  only  "  labour,"  but  can  also  "  wait," 
and  we  shall  find,  by  its  fruits,  that  in  China,  too,  Christianity 
can  prove  itself  to  he  Gkid's  answer  to  the  yearnings  of  His  fet- 
low-creatures.  His  solutioa  of  the  problems  of  our  existence,  His 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  sin-tormented  family  of  man. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDQE  MISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

In  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  for  March,  we  had  the 

Eleasure  of  announ(^g  the  formation  of  an  Association  in  Cam- 
ridge  for  the  purpose  of  catabliahing  a  Mission  in  Central 
Africa,  somewhere  in  the  track  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  which 
undertaking  the  co-operation  of  the  sister  University  was  to  be 
invited.  Last  month  we  had  the  further  gratification  of  reced- 
ing that  the  invitation  had  been  responded  to  at  Oxford,  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  that  the  Aasodation  for  pro- 

*  "  Wbat  m^  be  ike  fatora  of  this  misht;  empire,  wlut  tfae  cbsngcs  that  aaj 
taperfeat  beTM/tar  on  the  wiUtion  of  tba  preoent  tinei,  it  wen  bM  euEj  io  eon- 
jectnre.  The  CbrUtUn  Hi^ensr;  nuij  have  Btill  oeeatioa  to  lit  dova  end  cij 
deapiiilns  on  the  fiwiU«r, 'O  tut  the  everitaling  gates  of  rock  would  uent' 
But  one  bet  ■ppem  to  hsTa  been  well  eet^liihed,  that  u  tegudi  the  deelbie  of 
Fo-iam,  China  dnring  the  Uat  twenty  or  fini;  yeui  hH  nndergone  s  very  grest 
change,  and  li  itill  ferging  to  a  more  impoitaiil  criuo.'— Haidwid'e  Chrut  atd 
olKrr  iloMtn,  UL  107. 

■  "  I  cut  merel;  cxpren  vtj  ferrenl  belief,"  bbjh  Arehdeaeon  Otant,  la  refeieaee 
to  China,  "that  when  the  bard  inenuted  «h«11  of  antionated  cnBtom,  pt^ndiee, 
sad  conoeiC  ii  broken  and  Eroihed,  the  whole  i;»tem  will  enmble  iato  am 
'  '    "     -  '       -  '- 1  Udingi  to  eoand  abnMc 

il  chaiacterietiea,  perh^ 

—Tkt  a»trA  M  Cftma  omI 
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moting  "  the  Osford  and  Cambridge  Misiiion  to  Central  Africa  " 
iras  fairly  organized  io  both  its  ceatres. 

Aq  event  of  auch  vast  interest  and  significancy,  bo  full  of 
hopeful  promise  for  that  wide  and  uncultivated  field  of  mis- 
sionary labour,  may  well  be  thought  to  demand  something  more 
tfaau  a  passing  notice  in  a  joamnl  dedicated  to  the  great  cause 
of  Christian  Missions  in  connexion  with  the  Reformed  Charch 
in  this  land;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  ofier  a  few  remarks, 
suggested  by  a  project  which  cannot  fail,  if  carried  out  as  its 
promoters  desire,  to  mark  an  era  in  the  missionary  history  of 
the  English  Church. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  find  the 
two  mtun  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  country  com- 
bining to  originate  a  strictly  missionary  work  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  not  only  because  the  fact  of  their  combining  for  such 
an  object  must  needs  indicate  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  such  a  work  than  was  formerly  entertained  within 
their  precincts,  and  so  furnishes  satisfsctory  evidence  of  a  deeper 
and  larger  sympathy  with  evangelical  religion, — not  in  its  sec- 
tarian, but  in  its  true  and  proper  signification ; — but  because 
this  large-hearted  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  developed  umnltar- 
neously  in  the  two  ancient  Universities,  cannot  fail  to  react  upon 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  to  awaken  a  lively  interest 
in  missionary  work  among  those  who  may,  under  the  teaching 
of  Divine  grace  and  the  guidance  of  God's  providence,  prove 
beat  qualified  to  aid  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  -If  it  be 
true  that  missionary  zeal  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  estimate 
we  entertain  of  our  own  spiritual  privileges — a  maxim  which  no 
one  will  gainsay — then  we  say  that  any  manifestation  of  in- 
creased  seal  in  the  Universities  is  matter  for  devout  thankfulness ; 
and  if  the  Colleges  in  our  Universities  furnish  precisely  the 
material  out  of  which  (according  to  all  human  calculation, 
aa  well  as  experience)  the  very  ablest  missionaries  may  be 
expected  to  be  formed,  together  with  such  a  training  as  may 
best  serve  to  develop  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  most 
reqaisite  in  a  missionary,  then  any  project  which  serves  to  bring 
this  important  subject  more  prominently  before  the  notice  of 
the  students  in  the  Universities,  as  this  Association  cannot  but 
do,  is  so  much  real  gain  to  the  general  cause  of  Miasions, 

These  are  some  of  the  incidental  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  this  combined  action  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities ;  and,  if  God  prosper  the  undertaking,  the  direct  bless- 
ing cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  :  the  long-foigotten  truths 
contained  in  their  glorious  mottoes  may  be  realized  in  a  sense 
far  beyond  any  past  experience.  The  "  Dominus  illuminatio 
mea  "  of  Oxford  vrill  have  its  legitimate  response  and  necessary 
ooQsequcnce  in  the  "Hinc  lucem  et  pocula  sacra"  of  Cam- 
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bridge ;  until  the  fervent  prayer  of  good  old  Fuller  for  these 
"  two  famous  iuminaries  of  learning  and  religion  "  shall  be  fal- 
lilied  in  a  nider  meaning  than  he  could  have  anticipated,  by  their 
light  extending  far  beyond  our  own  borders,  and  penetratiDg 
even  to  the  interior  of  the  benighted  continent  of  Africa. 

There  is,  too,  a  special  propriety  in  the  selection  of  the  field 
towards  which  the  combined  efforts  of  our  two  Universities  ure 
being  directed.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  fanciful  to  coancct 
the  centre  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  vast  continent  with 
its  northern  sea-border,  and  assuredly  this  association  of  ideas 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  a  direction  to  the  object; 
but  it  is  at  least  a  pardonable  weakness  to  indulge  in  the  uotioa 
of  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  taking  up  the  work 
which,  in  earlier  ages,  appeared  to  be  assigned,  by  the  prori- 
dence  of  God,  to  the  flourishing  Churches  which  once  over- 
spread the  north  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  beyond  tJie  Pillan  of 
Hercules.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  Africa  from  the  recol- 
lections of  Tcrtullian,  "  the  master ; "  of  his  disciple,  the  hlessed 
martyr,  St,  Cyprian;  and  of  the  greatest  Father  of  the  Western 
Church,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  Church  of  England  is  more 
largely  indebted  than  to  any  other  individual  teacher  for  the 
theological  training  of  her  own  divines.  Nor  can  it  be  wrong 
to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  that  continent  fw  it) 
ancient  services  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  desire  to  avenge 
the  ravages  which  the  powers  of  darkness  have  committ»i 
along  the  coast,  by  reprisals  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  And 
who  can  tell  whether  a  slip  of  that  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed, — which  once  flourished  in  such  wild  Insuriance  in  Maure- 
tania,Numidia,Knd  Lyb]a,until  it  was  first  wasted  by  the  heretical 
Vandals,  and  then  devoured  by  the  fanatical  Saracens, — being 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  may  again  take  root 
downward  and  bear  fruit  upward,  and  send  out  "  her  boughs 
unto  the  sea  and  her  branches  unto  the  river,"  northward  to  the 
Mediterranean,  eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  westward  towurd 
the  Atlantic ;  there  to  be  met  by  the  tide  of  Christian  civihMtion 
flowing  in  from  the  European  settlements  scattered  at  interrais 
along  the  coast?  And,  if  such  anticipations  should  appear  ex- 
travagant, prompted  rather  by  enthusiasm  than  by  sober  reason, 
let  the  success  which  has  attended  the  attempts  to  propagate 
the  religion  of  the  Koran  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa, 
and  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  accursed  slave-trade  throngh- 
ont  that  continent,  reprove  our  languid  faith ;  for  what  Christian 
can  suppose  that  Satan's  kingdom  is  to  prove  more  powerful 
than  His,  to  whom  the  heathen  have  been  given  for  Hia  inhe- 
ritance, and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession? 
We  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  which  have  been  already 
surmounted  by  the  Christian  zeal  and  enterprise  of  one  devoted 
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man,  when  we  r^ord  his  success  as  ui  earnest  of  futore 
triamphs  of  the  Cross  to  be  achieved  in  Africa,  when  the  Church 
at  home  is  fairiy  awakened  to  its  duty  in  thii  reject:  his  ninple 
&ith  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  when  Sechele,  the  chief  of 
the  Bakwaina,  defied  him  to  carry  the  Gospel  across  the  Ka-la- 
hari  desert,  so  marrelloaBly  rewarded,  a  few  years  later,  when 
that  very  chief  assisted  him  to  cross  it,  and  aided  him  to  preach 
Christ  in  regioas  beyood,  is  a  pattern  worthy  of  all  imitation  im 
the  inanguration  of  such  a  work  as  that  which  the  two  Univ^- 
cities  are  jointly  undertaking ;  and  the  beat  human  method  <tf 
securing  lai^  results  is  to  aim  at  them  and  expect  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  promising  than  the  circumitancea 
ander  which  the  scfaeme  has  been  started,  and  the  progress 
which  it  has  thus  far  made.  The  direct  appeal  made  by  Dr. 
Liringstone  to  the  UniverBities,  not  to  allow  the  door  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  opening  to  become  closed  to  the 
influences  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  has  been  well  re- 
sponded to,  in  no  spirit  of  sectarian  rivalry,  from  which  he  was 
so  entirely  exempt.  The  continent  of  Africa,  even  that  part  of 
it  exploreid  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  presents  a  sph^  amply  large 
enough  for  the  Christian  enei^eti  of  all  existing  Missionary 
Societies,  and  the  two  Committees  have  done  wisely  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle  of  action,  that  "  the  field  of  labour  shall  be 
aelected  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  existing  missionary  opera- 
tions." Dr.  Livingstone  himself  is  to  be  consulted  concerning 
the  most  hopeful  field  for  this  enterprise ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown,  who  has  thrown  himself  into  the  prefect  with  his 
accustomed  hberality,  has  alreadv  written  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. Meanwhile,  the  two  Committees  will  be  actively  engaged 
in  settling  the  details  of  the  scheme,  in  raising  funds  for  the 
ontSt  and  maintenance  of  a  Bishop  and  six  associates,  and  in 
finding  duly  qualified  men  for  missionaries ;  for  it  ia  justly  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  conditiou  of  a  Mission  organized  by  the 
Universities,  that  it  should  be  complete  in  all  its  parts — a  model 
Mission,  framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  early  Church.  A  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Oxford  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  and 
another  at  Cambridge  in  the  conrae  of  the  term,  for  the  purpose  '^ 
of  making  the  objects  of  the  Association  more  widely  known. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapei,  we  cannot  doubt, 
will  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability;  and  may  God 
gnnt  that  this  "  handM  of  com,"  planted  in  the  soil  of  Africa, 
may  yield  a  blessed  and  abundant  harvest.* 

>\Tslitni«edT«dfhim«EA.  of  SnbUn  knggNtionUiat  Ui  TTnlveid^alM 
Amild  b«  Inri  ed  to  cxM>penl«  in  Uw  lebsaB;  k  anogtBUMi  wUch,  w«  cannot 
donht,  will  ba  isvonnUr  cwuidamd  by  tha  Oiftad  tad  Cunbridc*  ConuaittM^ 
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MEMORIAL   OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PEOPAGATIOir 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  RELATION  TO  CHEI3TIANITY  IN 
INDIA 
To  the  Itiffht  Son.  Lord  Sianut,  Secrrtary  o/SlaU/or  India. 
The  SocUly  Jor  Gte  PropajfoUon  of  &e  Gc^  m  Foreign.  Parit, 
bftving  been  long  eogaged  in  efibrta  for  the  education  and  converaiMi 
of  ber  M^eaty's  beatben  and  Mohoawtaa  eubjectt  in  the  East  Indies 
think  themselves  colled  upoa  at  the  present  criaiB  to  submit  to  your 
Ltvdship  their  views  on  the  principles  and  policj  which  in  their 
judgment  ought  to  be  maintained  bj  the  Imperial  Goreromen^  lo 
relation  to  education  and  Cbristianitjr  in  India. 
They  conceive, — 

1.  Tliat  toleration — the  moat  ftill  and  absolute — of  all  religioii^ 
and  of  alt  religious  teacherf,  sbonld  be  muntained,  withont  r^vd  to 
creed  or  caste. 

2.  That  tlie  profesnon  of  Christisnitf  bj  natiTes  ebould  not  opewH 
as  nn  abjection  to  their  emploTinent  in  the  public  lerrice. 

3.  That  no  publie  servant  should  ever  hereafter  be  reatiwoed  from 
helping  fwward,  in  his  private  capaoity,  the  oonvgrsiMi  f>f  tiie  iwUvfls 
of  India  to  the  ChriatiaB  faithi  eithec  bj  peoaniv;  aontribHtioaB  or 
personal  exertions. 

4.  That  caste  is  one  of  the  grealeat  obstacles  to  all  Improvement  in 
Ibe  character  <^  the  people,  while  it  operates  as  a  system  ef  crud 
bondage  and  o^^ression  to  the  humbler  classes ;  and  that  while  the 
Government  should,  therefore,  be  roost  careful  in  future  to  do  nothiog 
which  can  add  strength  to  the  syelera,  special  care  shooM  be  tAtn 
that  the  institution  of  caste  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  equal 
administration  of  justice. 

5.  That  considering  how  mneb  the  natfre  offidals  hare  it  in  thar 
power  to  oppress  and  peraecute  Christian  oonns^  it  sbotdd  be  made 
qnite  clear  by  the  Groverntnent  that  any  sueh  persecution  or  Of^preft- 
sion  will  not  go  unpunished, 

6.  That  parts  of  her  U^jostT's  gracious  proclamation  baring  eroated 
-miseonceptions  in  the  native  mind, — both  with  respect  to  the  ftoojsw 

conceded  to  iodividusl  Christians,  whether  European  or  aative,  i£ 
recommending  and  propagating  their  own  religious  doctrioei,  and  alio 
as  to  the  equal  right  of  every  class  and  order  of  her  M^jes^'s  Dative 
subjects  to  hold  and  follow  their  own  tenets  and  praciicee,  without 
moWtation  or  interference,— her  Majesty's  Government  should  take 
the  necessury  steps  to  remove  such  erroneous  impressioos. 

7.  That  a  liberal  secular  education  should  be  provided  for  die 
children  of  the  natives ;  and  that  means  and  opportonities  of  hearing 
and  readmg  the  Wtml  ^  God  should,  ha  fumiahed,  as  &r  as  maj  b% 
to  all  who  may  be  willing  to  avail  tbunsolvw  thereof. 

8.  That  the  system  adopted  by  the  Gorerameat  lo  the  jev  I8H, 
of  making  grants  in  aid  to  (A  scboobt  without  diptiM 
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ap  to  R  certain  preswibed  sUndard  of  merit  and  effloienoy,  ofltri  tbe 
moit  vAluabla  eocouragentent  to  native  educfttion,  and  should  be 
Bteadfiiatlj  muDtained. 

9.  That,  although  it  is  a  duty  acknowledged  hj  the  Government, 
to  make  adequate  prOTJaion  for  the  spiritual  wanta  of  their  European 
lervants,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  inmanj  atatioaa 
destitute  of  tbe  ineaue  of  graoe  and  of  the  ordinances  of  their  Church  ] 
and  the  Societj,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  to  her  M^esty'a 
GovemmcDt  the  obligatioa  which  re«ts  upon  them  of  extending  the 
ecdeaiastical  eatahlishmant,  by  tbe  endowment  of  additional  bishoprics, 
and  the  appuntment  of  more  chaplaias  in  India. 


HiaaiONARY  DNION  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

DsAB  Sir, — Having,  in  your  March  number,  given  favourable 
insertion  to  the  Rules  of  the  proposed  "  Missiooary  Union  of  St. 
Augustine,"  and  the  Address  appended  to  it,  you  will  olloiT  me,  I 
hope,  to  make  some  further  observations  relative  to  the  subject. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  be  very  systematic,  yet  I  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  proposal  under  the  foiloving 
bends : — Ist,  Its  occasion  ;  2d,  Its  principles  ;  •Id,  lis  details. 

To  b^in  with  St  Augustine's  itself.  One  of  the  observations  made 
to  me,  on  my  first  entrance  within  the  college  walls,  was,  "  The  college 
iiQs  no  one  to  work  for  it,  or  to  take  up  its  cause  in  the  country  ;  that 
U  no  one's  business."  And  so  I  soon  found  it.  Ignorance  of  our 
existence,  indifference  to  our  interests,  misconceptions  of  our  system, 
disappointment,  suspicion,  and  (I  must  add)  some  slander, — these,  on 
the  one  hand,  were  our  portion  ;  and  what  Christian  roan  or  Christian 
college  would  complain  of  it?  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
given  us,  just  admiration  of  the  munificence  of  our  first  foundation, 
high  predictions  of  its  future  expansion,  encouraging  words,  abundance 
of  kind  wishes,  and  a  generous  confidence  in  our  government  of  the 
college.  One  thing  we  had  not ;  and  that  was  co-operation.  Bo* 
could  we  create  a  body  of  fellow -labourers  throughout  the  country? 
This  question,  often  present  to  my  mind,  was  as  onen  postponed, 
from  the  difRculty  of  solving  it.  A  list  of  honorary  names  in  the 
pages  of  our  calendar  (like  that  at  Durham,  only  without  degrees) 
would  have  been  a  barren  measure,  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves. 
Missionaiy  Societies  had  their  own  proper  functions,  which  engaged 
all  the  time  and  energies  of  their  agents.  Isolated  exertions  of 
friendly  persons  soon  failed,  and  yielded  little  fruiL  At  length  tbe 
exceUent  plan  of  Mr.  Hayne  (then)  of  Barnstaple  supplied  the  true 
method  of  doing  anything  for  us  effectually  :  a  "  Missionary  Student- 
ships'* Association"  was  a  body  of  men  engaged,  in  combination,  to 
seek  out  missionary  candidates,  aa  well  as  to  collect  funds  where 
necessary,  for  their  maintenance  in  a  missionary  college.  Other 
associations,  subsequently  formed  after  a  similar  model,  proved  by 
their  fruits  the  excellence  and  value  of  its  principle  ;  and  led,  by 
their  increasing  irumhefa,  to  the  proximate  occasion  of  the  "  Mlssiontry 
p2 
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Union."  And  thus  it  hu  become  desirable  to  fonn  one  common 
bond,  b;  wbich  all  should  be  united  to  each  other  and  to  us — not  otHj 
in  the  matter  of  giving  and  receiving,  but  alao  in  the  nobler  union  of 
prayer  and  exertions  Tor  a  common  end. 

Then,  further,  if  ve  seek  occasion  for  a  "  Missionary  Union''  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  world,  what  more 
need  be  done  than  to  call  up  the  names  of  India,  China,  Japan,  Uadt- 
gascar,  Central  Africa,  the  Pongas,  Borneo,  Columbia  7  I  need  nol 
spend  words  to  show  you  that  the  present  crisis  and  call  to  missionary 
effort  are  nnparalleled  and  momentous  in  the  extreme,  and  that  it  wiU 
be  a  burning  shome  to  as  if  we  do  not  gird  onrselres  to  meet  them  by 
measures  on  a  corresponding  scale. 

I  proceed  tlien,  recondly,  to  a  brief  stat<^ment  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  implied  in  the  proposed  "  Missionary  Union  of  St. 
AugDStiDe."  Cliurch  membership  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole,  "Unreal,'' 
said  Thomas  Why  teheed,  "is  all  union  of  hearts  that  are  not  knit 
together  in  the  bonds  of  the  mystical  Body."  And,  in  terms  some* 
what  reversed,  we  may  add,  Unreal  ia  all  profession  of  Christisnity 
which  unites  not  men  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Interest 
in  Uissions  ia  of  its  very  essence,  and  is  a  genuioe  iaterpretation  of 
the  hsptismal  vow.  Personal  work  and  alms,  bestowed  on  the  eaose 
of  Missions,  are  ssnctified  by  daily  prayer  for  their  success.  I  dsre 
not  propose  anything  short  of  daitif  prayer :  for  the  promotion  of 
i  cause  which  lies  so  near  the  heart  of  the  compassionate  Jesai, 
Kxasiunal  or  temporary  prayer  would  be  altogether  inadequate. 
A  Christian  should,  surely,  once  in  the  day,  as  a  general  rule,  breaths 
into  the  earlier  part  of  bis  Lord's  Prayer  a  missionary  intention ;  snd 
he  could  not  do  it  in  terms  more  simple  and  comprehenuve  tbaa 
those  which  the  Ciitechism  had  taught  him  in  his  youth  : — "I  desire 
my  Lord  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  goodness 
to  send  Hb  grace  unto  me,  and  to  all  people,  that  we  may  worship 
Him,  sei-ve  Him,  and  obey  Him  as  we  ought  to  do."  One  wbo 
possessed  as  much  of  his  Master's  spirit  as  most  men  of  this  gesers- 
tion,  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  in  his  book  of  "Family 
Prayers  for  Six  Weeks,"  has  embodied  a  petition  for  Missions,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  in  every  prayer,  both  morning  and  evening. 

A  "  Mis.^iooary  Union  "  implies,  what  is  happily  the  case,  thst  Ihsre 
is  an  increased  missionary  spirit  abroad ;  and  that  combIDsti(H^  ob 
a  voluntary  principle  of  engagement,  is  calculated  to  strengthen  sdJ 
encourage  that  spirit,  to  stimulate  the  inactive,  to  Ox  the  wavering, 
to  assare  the  timid  who  need  something  like  a  call  from  witboul 
to  exertion,  to  exercise  those  who  differ  on  various  grouods  ia  the 
practice  of  some  common  religious  work,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way 
for  unity,  while  yet  sufficient  liberty  is  allowed  to  eai^  man's  etrenni- 
Btances  and  disposition. 

No  assumption  of  the  functions  of  sny  Miasionnry  Society  or 
Association  is  pretended  to  ;  nor  any  interference  with  its  operstiou. 
The  "  Missionary  Union  "  aims  at  fostering  a  spirit  which  wUI  raadily 
contract  affinity  with  any  existing  association,  and  pervade  it  ior  iU 
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good.  In  the  words  of  the  Keport  of  Convocation  on  Foreign  Misaioiu, 
"  the  principle  would  be  observed  of  keeping  the  inject  in  view,  rather 
than  the  Society  through  which  the  object  is  carried  oat." 

I  will  oondude  this  letter  with  a  few  words  on  the  dut;iils  of  the 
propoeal,  oddiiional  to  those  which  were  offered  in  my  "Address," 
already  printed.  I  do  not  think  the  sncceaa  of  the  measure  dependB 
nearly  so  much  on  the  numbers  of  tliose  who  join  it  at  first,  as  on  the 
heartiness  with  which  its  earliest  members  work  its  rules  and  spiriL 
Ifor  do  I  think  it  desirable  to  draw  up  a  rigid  theoretical  scheme  of 
manageoient  at  this  stage  of  things.  I  would  allow  a  sufficient 
interval  to  elapse  for  the  actoal  operation  of  the  "  Missionary  Union  " 
on  its  present  basis  ;  after  which  members  might  meet,  each  bringing 
his  stock  of  pi-aciical  experience,  and  contributing  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  "  Union  "  on  the  best  foundation.  Still  I  would 
propose  Conferences  to  be  held  in  London,  daring  May  and  June,  for 
arranging  such  details  of  organizution  as  are  at  present  necessary  ;  to 
appoint  corresponding  members  ;  to  fix.  the  amount  of  the  initial  sub- 
scription ;  to  provide  for  its  collection  ;  to  consider  the  questions  of 
Diocesan  Conferences  and  of  the  admission  of  aspirant  members  not  yet 
of  age  for  Communion.  I  would  invite  the  co-operation  of  both  seses, 
wid  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The  hearty  and  encouraging  letters 
I  have  already  received  have  abundantly  convinced  me  that  the 
**  Missionary  Union  "  will  meet  with  large  support  when  made  fully 
known.  And,  without  being  unduly  sanguine,  knowing  the  many 
objections,  reasonable  and  nnreasonable,  which  any  new  scheme  most 
expect  to  encounter,  I  humbly  but  confidently  look  up  for  the  Divine 
blessing.     I  remain,  yoars  very  faithfully, 

Henry  Bailet, 
Bt  AagnstinB'i  College,  Mondv  before  Eaitor,  ISjS. 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
We  think  that  the  following  article,  from  the  South  African  Ckui-ch 
offfl^fufu/ifa^anfU,  will  be  interesting  to  our  renders.  We  announced 
in  our  last  number,  that  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Lightfoot,  of  Capetown  (late 
of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury),  had  baptized  on  Chiistmas- 
daj  tbirty>seven  coloured  men  and  women.  We  have  in  thb  article 
an  extract  from  his  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  : — 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  items  of 
intelligence  which  show  that  our  Church,  in  the  Western  Province, 
is  beginning  to  get  actively  to  work  in  the  way  of  missionary  opera- 
tions. The  first  is  contained  in  an  t-xtract  from  the  sermon  pieached 
by  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  St.  George's  Cathedral,  on  the  evening  of  Chriat- 
roaS'day,  which  supplies  some  inleresHng  information  regarding  the 
candidates  who  had  been  prepared  hy  him  for  holy  baptism,  ond  who 
were  immediately  afterwards  baptized.  The  work,  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  about  nine  months,  is  growing  fust  under  his  hands. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  second  to  a  correspondent  at  Malmestiury, 
where  the  zealous  missionary  is  gathering  round  him  s  large  colound 
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Clinreh.  We  sbould  bo  much  pl«ued  if  thia  notios  wh  tbe  nevu  «f 
«btUDUig  (or  him  ftBUsUnce  towards  the  erection  of  tbe  ohi^el-aalKw] 
at  Malmeabnry.  The  resoucoea  of  ^e  diatriet  are  not  large,  and  aajp 
help  which  eea  be  afforded  from  otber  quarters  ia  aa  mucb  needed  la 
U  ia  deserved. 

{Bxtradjrim  ServuM.*) 
'  But  I  mnst  pass  on  to  the  Bulgect  which  particulail;  demand*  our 
attenUon  to-night  The  good  titUnga  of  great  joy  of  which  I  have 
been  Bpeaking  have  been  announced  to  thoiie  forty  persona  who  are 
already  assembled  arouod  the  I»ptiamal  font  ;  and,  thanks  be  to  onr 
Master,  they  have  not  rejected  them.  They  do  feel,  we  trast,  that 
Christ's  coming  is  not  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance  j  tbey  do 
feel  that  God  has  called  them  oat  of  darkness  into  His  marreUoos 
light  i  they  do  know  that  the  Fadier  loved  them  well  when  He  sent 
His  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  to  redeem  them.  They  know  that  Satan 
has  long  held  them  captives  at  his  will ;  they  know  that  Us  yoke  is 
much  more  painful  than  the  worldly  slavery  from  which  thej,  lotny 
of  them,  have  been  before  delivered  ;  they  know  that  it  is  indted  a 
great  thing  lo  be  redeemed  &om  it,  and  that  if  the  Son  makes  them 
free,  they  will  be  free  indeed.  Will  you  then  not  give  them  yoor 
prayers  r  Alany  tribes  and  nations  are  numbered  among  them  ;  tbeir 
Master  has  called  them  "one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family,"  and  is 
bringing  them  to  Zion.  They  are  invited  to  joiu  us  at  the  marriage 
feaat :  there  is  room  enough  for  them, — nay,  not  for  them  only,  bat 
for  all  their  brethren  likewise.  May  G!ed  grant  that  they  too  naj 
come. 

Would  you  ask  me  whether  they  are  sincere  in  the  promises  imd 
the  professions  they  are  about  to  make  1  I  reply  that  I  cannot  read 
their  hearts, — God  alone  can  know  their  thonghts, — but  that,  jndging 
from  their  conduct,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbej  in 
sincere.  Nay,  Qod  of  His  great  mercy  bos  not  left  me  tbii  lioo^ 
from  which  to  form  my  opinion.  He  has  already  removed  from  (his 
world  several  of  those  who,  I  believe,  would  stand  here  to-ni^t,  »d 
He  removed  them  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  me  to  tell  yoo  no* 
how  gracious  He  is  to  the  souls  of  even  the  most  ignorant  of  mtn.  I 
can  tell  you  of  one  who  was  but  a  savage  a  few  months  ag<^  vho  «» 
stnicU  down  by  the  pestilence  which  baa  been  raging  in  the  nidtt  of 
U8,  who  could  then,  amidst  his  sufferings,  repeat  with  me,  is  I  1m" 
beside  his  lowly  pallet,  the  [irayer  which  he  here  had  learnt,  and  *1» 
TOuld  give  up  his  soul  in  death,  with  his  knees  bent  and  his  h*"^ 
clasped  upon  his  breast,  as  adoring  the  power  of  the  great  God  vhon 
he  had  ^o  lately  learnt  to  know.^     I  can  tell  you  of  another,  who 

<  Tbe  texl  of  Mr.  Ligbtfoot'i  sermaB  «a»  St.  Luke  ii.  10,—-  BshoU,  I  t(i« 
jon  good  tidings  of  great  joj,  which  Hhall  be  to  sU  people." 

*  The  person  hero  alluded  to  wisa  EaUr,  vbo  htd  far  soma  moDthsMttod^ 
the  Hisaion  i<<^baol  sod  services.  He  died  in  tha  Bmill-poz  hospilal,  vhcit,  *™ 
ih»  other  snffeisn,  ha  was  the  object  of  pastoral  care.  Tbe  rarffsonofBomoK^ 
Hospital,  in  bi*  earl;  Sunday-moming  visit  to  (be  buildings  ia  whkb  tbt  *^^ 
pox  patients  were  plsced,  found  him  dead,  as  above  described,  in  the  tUito"  °> 
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boBoagbt  me,  u  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  appearing  to  the  oatnard  eye  a 
loMhsome  nuua  of  corruption— who  besought  me,  I  aay,  not  to  permit 
faim  to  depart  to  tt.at  nn&een  world,  whither  he  knew  ha  was  surelj 
boaiid,  witiiout  unitiog  him  to  Lis  Redeemer  in  that  mjsterioue  sacra- 
ment, of  which,  as  a  catechumen,  he  had  so  often  heard.  I  can  tell 
70U,  too,  of  his  death,  which  followed  closely  after  his  baptism,  when 
hia  last  words  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  with  which  the  beloved 
disciple  concluded  the  Bible.  The  last  words  of  the  new-made 
Cbrutian  were^  "Jeeus,  Master,  come."  And,  lastly,  I  can  tell  you 
of  •  case,  which  has  occurred  within  these  last  few  days,  of  a  convened 
Uahommedan — the  only  Christian  of  her  father's  house — who,  too,  in 
her  last  momeniB  could  preach  her  Lord  to  her  misbelieving  relativea  ; 
who,  as  she  lay  a-dying,  with  her  last  strength  conld  raise  her  liands, 
and  with  her  last  breath  conld  say,  "Mother,  I  have  God  safe  here  1" 

I>D  not  then,  I  beseech  you,  doubt  and  discredit  God's  own  word 
and  God's  own  work.  Fray  the  rather  that  they  may  have  frea 
uourae  and  be  glorified ;  pray  for  yourselves,  that  you  may  realize 
mo<^  and  more  perfectly,  in  all  its  gracious  fulness,  what  the  angelic 
messenger  meant ;  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  quickened  and 
Btrengthened  in  the  work  which  is  given  me  to  do  j  pray  for  those 
who  are  so  soon  to  be  made  our  brothers,  our  sisters  in  Christ, — mem- 
bers of  His  body  even  as  we  are  ourselves, — pray  for  them,  I  say, 
that  they  may  be  blessed  in  their  vows  and  professions,  that  they  may 
lead  the  rest  of  thdr  lives  according  to  this  beginning,  and  that,  going 
on  from  the  principles  (X  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  they  may  proceed 
even  unto  perfection  ;  pray,  too,  for  those  other  Gfty  persons,  many 
of  whom  are  here  to-night,  who,  having  been  led  to  desire  of  Christ,  will, 
please  God,  in  their  turn  also  approach  the  font  and  be  made  par- 
takers of  tbe  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holj 
Ghost.  And,  in  tbe  last  place,  pray  for  the  thousands  of  unbelieven 
around,  that  they,  as  slieep  withoiit  the  true  Shepherd,  may  be  brough 
into  the  one  true  fold,  that  thus  the  namber  of  God's  chosen  ones  ma) 
be  increased,  and  our  Lord's  kingdom  hastened. 

And  this  our  Master  will  do  in  His  own  good  time.  Meanwhile, 
faint  not,  beloved,  if  the  day  of  small  things  only  is  granted  unto  us. 
If  you  be  hopeless,  it  is  because  your  faith  is  chilled,  for  when  this  is 
the  case,  we  are  told  in  God's  Word  that  even  "  tbe  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fnli."  But  tbi^a  we 
have  the  assurance,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  ^lall  ren«w  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  j  they  shot!  run, 
and  not  be  weary  ;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  fainL" 

And  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  soon  in  Holy  Baptism  to  be  made  one 
with  UB  in  Christ,  1  will  say  only  a  few  words  now.  You  have  now 
nearly  approached  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  been  looking  through 
so  many  weeks,  during  which  we  have  met  together.  Yen  remember, 
I  trust,  mnch  that  has  been  tHU);ht  you,— that  you  are  now  goiitg  to 
profess  yourselves  servants  of  God  ;  that  you  are  about  to  declare  yon 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  devil  and  with  sin.  You  have 
learnt  tlu\|  yvi)  cannot  make  this  promise  in  your  own  strength.    You 
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know  tbat  the  devil  is  a  strong  nud  cunning  tynnt,  utd  that,  it  be 
conid  help  it,  he  would  not  allow  70a  to  eanpe  fWim  kia  gra«p.  Bat 
He  that  is  with  ue  is  stronger  thnn  the  deviL  God  himadr  it  ia — ^ 
is  read;^  to  help  you.  You  have  prayed  this  week  to  Htm  for  His 
help,  I  know.  Let  yonr  prayers  now  be  more  earnest  tban  erer,  that 
your  hearts  may  be  ready  and  open  to  receive  that  Holy  nsitor,  who 
is  already  knocking  there. 

I  shall  soon  be  abl3  to  speak  to  yoa  all  more  nearTy  and  more 
personally.  Kdow  now,  tbat  our  prayers  are  for  you,  and  that  God, 
who  erer  hears  prayers,  will  not  reject  the  sappliealions  which  this 
congregation.  His  servants,  will  oflfer  to  Him  on  your  behalf,  ia  the 
name  of  that  Son  who,  as  to-day,  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  for  jon^ 
and  of  whom  the  angels  sung.' 

During  the  Christmas- week  some  very  interestlBg  serricea  hare 
been  b«M  in  the  parish  of  Malmesbury. 

On  Chriatmsa-eTe  ten  adnlts  were  baptised  at  the  Himoa  Farm, 
Abbotsdale.  The  chapel  was  nicely  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the 
catechumens,  all  dressed  in  white,  added  to  the  solemnity  nf  the  scene. 
A  beantifttl  hymn,  '  Stille  nacht  heitige  nacht,'  was  snng  by  the 
congregation,  as  also,  the  'Song  of  the  Angela,' translated  imo  Dutch. 
Every  one  present  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  service  ;  a  calia 
and  deeply  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  congregation,  broken  only  by 
the  responses  of  the  catechumens,  in  answer  to  the  questiMis  put  to 
them.  Oa  Christmas- day,  the  building  in  the  village^  used  as  a 
temporary  church,  was  Btled  with  an  attentive  congregation  ;  thirty- 
fire  persons,  white  and  coloured  together,  partook  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

On  the  following  day  the  Holy  Gbmmanion  was  administered  on  Ae 
Mission  Farm,  to  twen^-two  persons,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  suae 
day,  six  more  adults  were  added  to  the  church  at  the  service  in  the 
viUage. 

The  Mission  work  in  the  extensive  parish  is,  through  the  gooAien 
of  God,  being  greatly  extended.  During  the  year  1  IS  pei«ona  hare 
been  baptized  ;  and  this  number  would  have  been  mu<^  larger  had 
the  missionary  in  charge  indiscriminately  baptized  all  who  wen 
brought  or  presented  themselves  for  baptism,  and  had  there  been  a 
more  efficient  stuff  of  catecfaists  connected  with  the  Hiasion.  Forty- 
three  couples  have,  als<^  during  the  year  been  married. 

It  is  intended  at  once  to  commence  building  a  chapel-school,  for 
the  congregation  in  the  village,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  60(U.  35M 
of  this  has  been  promised  ;  towards  the  remainder,  subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited,  to  prevent  a  congregation,  who  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  being  plunged  into  debt,  and  it  may  be  tb««by 
disheartened.  At  the  commencement  of  the  past  month,  the  tus- 
sionaiy  in  charge  paid  his  usual  pastoral  visit  to  Sl  Helena  and 
Saldanlia  Bays,  Everylhing  connected  with  three  out  of  the  four  oon- 
gregations  was  satisfactory  :  no  less  than  twenty-six  persona,  children 
and  adults  together,  were  baptized,  and  five  oonpks  a      '  ' 
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A  good  schofdmuter  iii  very  mack  wonted  for  Saldanha  Bkj,  uid 
it  is  hoped  that  the  brief  notice  of  the  work  goinf^  on  in  the  parish  of 
Ualmesbury  may  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  who  can  recommend  a 
competent  person  to  the  post,  or  of  a  EchoolmsBter  himaelf,  who,  for 
a  moderate  stipend,  wonld  be  willing  to  engage  in  so  hopeful  a  work." 


JOUBNAL  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  AMTIQUA. 
{Condudai/rom  page  Itt.)' 

"  Shobtlt  after  breakfast,  the  ChanceQor  of  the  Diocese  came  ia 
upon  business  ;  then  two  or  three  others,  laymen  and  clergymen,  called. 
At  about  half-past  eleren,  accompanied  by  the  junior  curate,  I  begaa 
the  inspection  of  the  town-schools.  This  occupied  me  until  half-past 
four — fire  hours  well  spent.  The  schools  are  very  small  for  a  town 
peculation  of  4,000  ;  only  twelve  girls,  thirty-five  boys,  and  some  forty 
infaotfi  present;  and  this  was  an  average  attendance.  One  thing  to  be 
said  is,  they  have  most  wretched  accommodation.  When  the  church  ia 
finished,  I  trust  and  believe  they  will  build  new  and  proper  schools. 
The  old  ones  are  in  ruins,  and  tbe  boys  in  one  negro-house,  the  girb  in 
another.  *rhey  answered  but  moderately;  but  this  might  have  been 
becanae  they  were  frightened  ;  certainly  they  were  quite  taken  aback 
at  the  idea  of  a  regular  examination,  which  was  what  I  cama  to 
give  them.  The  in^t  school  is  held  in  a  chapel,  and  therefore  has 
room  enongh,  though  it  is  anything  but  a  satisfactory  place  for  it.  The 
girls'  needlework  was  good  ;  the  only  thing  that  I  could  absolutely 
commend. 

Archdeacon  Jermyn  has  gone  to  England  on  account  of  his  health; 
his  return  at  present  vould  be  a  dangerous  experiment ;  but  be  natu- 
rally wishes  to  see  the  church  consecrated  for  which  he  has  done  so 
much.  We  saw  the  cbnrch  on  onr  way  hack  to  Govemment-housef 
i.e.  WK  stopped  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  for  I  had  seen  it,  of  course, 
more  than  once  before.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  rather  late  Elorly 
English,  with  transepts ;  but  wants  a  clerestory,  which  makes  the 
roof  look  heavy.  Tet  with  all  this  it  is  a  handsome  church,  perhaps 
the  haudaomest  belonging  to  our  communion  in  the  West  Indies; 
certainly  the  best  in  this  diocese.  We  afterwards  went  to  one  of  the 
principal  buildings,  the  court-house,  which  is  now  used  also  as  a 
temporary  church.  It  will  seat  400 ;  they  aay  500 ;  but  it  must  be 
very  fall  then.  The  court-house  is  a  nice  building,  and  it  serves,  as 
is  usual  in  the  West  Indies,  for  tbe  law  courts,  and  also  for  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Assembly ;  it  is  handsomer 
and  more  convenient  than  that  of  Antigua.  Moreover,  the  inhabitanta 
of  St.  Eitt's  rejoice  at  least  in  one  advantage  over  Antigua,  they  have 
an  admirable  water  supply.  Thete  are  wells  in  numbers  in  the  town 
of  Basseterre,  two  rivers  in  the  country,  and  a  great  reservoir  up  in 
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flia  motuitaina,  from  whiob  tfaia  [Kwnoue  fluid  is  conveyad  b;  pipe*  to 
TKiioiiB  parts.  It  is  dve  to  tfa«  Government  of  St.  Kitt's  to  saj.  tlitt 
that  island  was  nearly  two  yexn  ia  advance  of  Aotigua  in  making  a 
GoTemmeiit  grant  in  aid  of  national  schools  ;  and  that  their  Boaid  of 
Ednoatioa  has  w<^ked  extnmelj  well.  Their  act  was  only  passed  tot 
a  limited  period,  to  see  how  it  would  work,  and  will  be  probiblj 
extended  in  duration,  p^hapg  with  one  or  two  improretn^its,  thu 
winter.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  got  theae  acts  in  tiie  priwapil 
iatands  of  the  diocesa 

Sunday,  25th  July, — It  was  very  hot  in  the  town  to-da;,  aod  tbe 
little  chapel  at  Irish  Town,  as  that  quarter  of  St  George's  is  called,  ia 
very  small,  and  was  vetr  fulL  Service  at  eleven ;  read,  prvtdied, 
and  administered  Holy  Communion.  Home  at  two ;  early  dinner, 
and  service  again  at  half-past  four.  Mr.  Diueey  read;  I  preached  ■ 
second  sermon  upon  Confirmation;  There  was  a  large  coogregattm 
In  the  court-house,  and  a  very  attentive  one. 

ifonday. — We  started  on  a  circuit  of  the  island,  taking  the  parishes 
In  the  following  order  :  Holy  Trinity,  Palmetta  Point ;  St,  Thomu', 
Middle  Island ;  St  Anne's,  Sandy  Point ;  St  Paul's,  IMeppe  Ba; ;  St 
John's,  Capisterre,  Kicola  Town ;  St  Mary's,  Cayenne  j  and  Inving 
St.  Peter's  to  be  inspected  from  St  George's  after  our-  return  to 
Basseterre.  At  St.  Hiomas'  we  bad  a  pretty  piece  of  work  before 
us.  This  is  the  oldest  chnrch  in  the  island,  if  not  in  the  West  lodiet; 
and  between  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  shakes  of  faorricanea  uid 
earthquakes,  it  was  known  to  be  in  a  bad  condition.  The  shiogles  tn 
the  roof,  for  one  thing,  were  in  such  a  state,  that  the  rain  came  in  U 
if  through  a  sieve,  particularly  just  over  the  dec^  and  pulpit,  so  that 
the  cle^yman  had  been  fairly  driven  out  of  them  more  than  once. .  ■ . 
iA.t  the  village  of  Old  Road,  Middle  Island,  I  saw  the  first  of  the 
St  Kitt's  rivers.  The  convenience  of  the  river  for  a  lanndry,  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes,  hss  caused  the  people  to  bnild  a  good  deal  in 
this  quarter.  A  large  part  of  the  population  has  therefore  congrc^ted 
here,  while  the  old  church  ia  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  with  ctnnpsn- 
tively  few  people  round  it  The  Wesleyans  have  seen  the  advintage, 
and  have  established  a  ohapel  and  achool  here.  It  ia  therefore 
thought,  that  if  the  fabric  of  the  old  church  is  condemned,  it  maybe 
Well  to  erect  a  new  one  here,  instead  of  rebuilding  on  the  old  site. 
The  churches  in  St  Kitt's  are  rep^red  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
(roremment ;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Matthews,  had  been  aotborized 
by  the  Board  of  Worka  to  inspect  the  chnrch  (St.  Thomas',  VUSS* 
Island)  minutely  with  me,  and  report  on  what  was  necessary.  I  m 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Davey,  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Matthewa  bad  goee 
out  rather  earlier  than  we  did,  and  by  the  time  I  arrived,  a  good  put 
of  the  ceiling  was  down,  disclosing  a  state  of  timber  far  worse  tban 
had  been  anticipated  :  between  dry-rot  and  wood-snts,  tbe  timbers 
were  gone,  and  the  shingles  were  a  ctuiostty  in  their  way;  we  si" 
light  through  holes  innumerable — in  fact,  the  roof  was  a  sieve ;  of 
course,  this  was  condemned.  Then  came  the  question  of  walls.  Tl** 
had  been  so  knocked  about  by  aarthquakea,  that  to  put  a  new  ro*f  * 
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them  waa  impoflBible.  The  whole  fabric,  therefore,  mint  come  down  t 
and  after  a  consultition  with  the  Govenior,  we  are  led  to  hope  that 
the  ialand  Legislatnre  will  grant  1,000/.  or  1,S00/.  for  its  restoration. 
Thia  sum  would  build  a  good  handsome  wooden  church — a  very  good 
thing  in  a  land  of  earthquakes.  After  all  this,  we  went  to  the  par- 
sonage for  refreshment ;  theo  started  with  Mr.  DsTey  for  St.  Anne's, 
inspected  the  church  there,  in  good,  substantial  repair,  aad  then 
examined  the  school,  the  state  of  which  was  satisfactory. 

We  dined  and  slept  at  Mr.  Sogers',  who  is  a  wealthy  planter. 
Immediately  after  br^fost,  set  out  on  our  second  day's  journey.  As 
we  drove,  we  passed  under  Brimstone  Hill,  the  military  station,  when 
there  was  a  garrison  here.  ...  I  started  at  eleven  to  visit  the  church 
at  Sl  Panl's,  Dieppe  Bay.  The  church  is  in  fair  repair,  but  wants  some 
aluDgling  to  the  roof;  aod  the  school  requires  it  still  more.  The  first 
school  I  inspected  waa  conducted  by  a  female  teacher,  and  was  in  a 
fair  state  of  efficiency ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  island,  there  are 
cunplainta  of  want  of  regularity  of  attendance.  Thence  to  St  John's, 
Capisterre ;  saw  the  new  chapel  there,  and  examined  the  school,  whioh 
was  Ten  satisfactory.  After  luncheon,  went  on  to  the  parish  church 
of  St  John's  i  Mr.  Elliot,  the  incumbent,  has  three  places  of  worship 
to  aerrej  then  to  another  sohool,  also  very  satisfactory.  We  then 
retnnied  to  Mr.  Davey'i,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  sigbl. 

Wednaday. — Oa  to  Mr.  Tudor's,  at  St  Mary's,  Cayenne;  there  met 
Mr.  E.  Elliot,  and  set  off  with  him  to  inspect  his  two  churches  and 
three  eohools.  I  hardly  know  how  I  am  to  give  any  variety  to  the 
description  of  this  kind  of  work ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  men- 
ttoned  that  the  negro  children  all  sing  tolershly  nicely,  L  e.  they  have  a 
good  ear  for  tnelody,  though  less  good  for  harmony,  possibly  for  want 
«f  tnining  ;  and  therefore  they  sing  the  tune  well  if  it  is  in  unison, 
not  in  parts.  At  St.  Mary's,  however,  they  have  tried  something 
more  i  and  they  really  gave  me  soma  chanty  very  fairly.  Cayenne 
ifl  beautifully  situated.  Mr.  Elliot's  parsonage  has  a  pretty  garden, 
a  vinery,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  i^  and  keeping  a 
bath  perpetually  full  and  fresh.  The  soil  is  so  productive,  that  he  cut 
870  pines  this  year,  and  the  grapes  were  ripening  fast  The  schools 
were  in  nice  order,  except  the  infant  achool ;  bnt  as  that  was  oi^y 
moved  into  a  new  room  the  day  before,  a  little  unsettled  manner  wae, 
perhaps,  not  suiprising. 

TkuTiday  being  mail-day,  the  Governor  wished  to  get  back  at 
night ;  we  aoeordingly  got  into  the  carriage  at  9.80  (having  dined 
at  Mr.  Tudor's).  The  drive  was  seven  miles;  a  i^orious  moon 
over  08,  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the  other  were 
bathed  in  light,  or,  I  should  say  of  the  sea,  silvered.  I  was  lired, 
and  full  of  bought  of  what  I  bad  seen  of  my  work,  and  of  what  was 
before  me.  I  should  explain  thst  one  part  of  the  island  is  connected 
to  the  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  that  the  aoulh-eaetem  peninsula  is 
not  much  cultivated,  and  hardly  inhabited,  possesses,  in  fact^  neither 
'  town  nor  village;  and  when  we  talk  of  going  round  the  islaud,  we 
•zclade  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  area. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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Up  at  five  for  the  voyage  to  Neria.  This  isUmd  lies  verj  dtwe  to 
St.  Kitt's,  the  distance  between  their  extremities,  I  should  tbink,  bang 
hardly  more  Ehan  two  miles.  This  cliannel  is  called  the  '  Namwi,' 
and  is  still  remembered  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Nelson's  feats  of  sea- 
mansbip.  Nelson  used  to  be  much  here  nhen  on  the  West  Indiu 
station ;  indeed,  he  married  in  Nevis,  and  the  register  is  still  shown  u 
a  relic  of  the  hero. 

The  Toyage  between  the  islands  is  not  simply  across  the  *  Narrows,' 
but  from  Basseterre,  the  principal  town  of  one,  to  Charles-town,  wbieli 
holds  the  same  rank  in  the  other.  If  the  wind  is  &vourable,  it  can 
be  done  in  two  hoars  or  less.  There  was  a  good  slant  of  wind  forns,  so 
that  we  could  lay  our  course  without  a  lack,  and  by  nine  the  schooner 
was  in  Charles-town  Roads.  We  (the  Governor,  accompanied  by  his 
two  little  girls,  their  nurse,  and  myself)  were  landed  beyond  the  town, 
just  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream  or  river  of  warm,  sulphnraus  water, 
which  rushes  with  some  violence  into  the  sea,  and  np  the  bank  of 
which  we  walked  about  a  mile  or  a  little  more  to  the  Bath-hoose 
Hotel  The  springs,  x.  e,  the  sources  of  the  stream,  are  at  some 
little  distance  up  in  the  hills,  and  the  water,  where  it  issues,  i> 
very  hot  In  the  first  it  is  said  to  be  100°  of  Fahrenheit ;  in  tke 
other  about  80°,  or  between  thnt  and  90<>.  There  is  ■  strong  tot- 
phorouB  smell  from  the  stream ;  but  the  taste  is  little  affected  by  tbo 
sulphur. 

We  found  breakfast  prepared  for  u^  after  whicli  I  set  out  with 
Mr.  Pemberton,  the  incumbent  of  Charles-town,  on  the  nsual  work  of 
school  and  church  inspecting.  The  latter  is  a  good  aolid  bniidiiig, 
and  in  excellent  repair ;  a  little  money  laid  out  on  it  would  improre 
the  interior  arrangements.  The  desk  and  palint  are  badly  placed, 
and  in  consequence  the  cbancel-seats  are  placed  with  their  backs  lo 
the  communion-table.  Mr.  Pemberton  is  anxious  to  get  this  altered, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  do  so.  The  church  is  interesting  froa 
some  old  monuments  in  it,  from  having  been  Bishop  Davis's  for  mow 
years,  and  also  because  Mr.  Leacock,  the  missionary  to  die  Poagu, 
was  for  some  time  incumbent. 

I  first  examined  the  gtrls'  school,  and  was  much  pleased,  especisHy 
with  the  Scriptural  knowledge  of  the  first  class.  Then  I  went  to  tbe 
boys'  school.  They  also  did  fairly;  in  particular,  their  arithmetic  was 
good,  and  the  knowledge  of  geography  displayed  by  the  first  dass  was 
very  creditable.  The  following  morning  we  stu'ted  on  a  driTc,  to 
surrey  such  of  the  cburches  as  were  within  reach.  We  saw  those  si 
Figtree  and  Gingerlaod,  both  pretty  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  ia 
the  registers  of  the  former  that  Nelson's  marriage  is  recorded  We 
bad  a  long  and  rather  hot  drive.  Being  Saturday,  nf  course  ib^re 
were  no  schools,  of  which,  to  tell  truth,  I  was  not  sorry,  for  I  was 
a  little  tired.  I  have  given  hardly  any  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  island.  From  the  sea,  as  one  approaches,  it  appeari*  to  be  a  mig- 
lufloent  hill,  even  capped  with  clouds  ;  but  as  one  gets  close  in  sb«f> 
and  on  the  land  itseu,  one  finds  this  appearance  is  produced  by  the 
fact  that  this  one  sugar-loaf  overtops  all  the  others,     lliere  ara  other 
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snd  very  fine  hills,  and  some  beaatiful  mxnery,  though  I  bad  little 
time  to  inspect  or  enjoy  it. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  return  to  St.  Eitt's  on  Saturday 
erening ;  but  the  vesael  on  which  we  reckoned  got  becalmed  under 
the  lee  of  Nevia  mountain,  and  did  not  get  fairly  into  the  roads  until 
^MUt  seven  o'clock.  Governor  Robinson  then  thought  it  too  late  for 
the  children  ;  so  it  was  arranged  we  abould  be  np  next  morning  so  as 
to  secure  our  being  at  Baaseterre  to  breakfast.  This  we  succeeded 
in  doing. 

The  course  of  the  Suuday  services  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
previous  Lord'a-day. 

On  Monday,  after  arranging  business  with  Mr,  Dinzey,  who  is 
to  come  to  Antigua  tor  his  ordination  as  priest  the  end  of  the 
month,  went  with  Mr.  Becklea  to  examine  his  schools,  taking  the 
two  neareat  first ;  in  the  afternoon  rode  up  into  the  hilla  for  the 
third;  was  much  pleased  with  the  schools.  The  church  is  in  good 
repair,  but  the  desk  and  pulpits  are  placed  very  badly.  The  church 
stands  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  clergyman  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  western  side,  so  that  he  has  to  read  and  preach  right 
in  the  teeth  of  the  trade  wind,  which  comes  ponring  in  through  the 
eastern  windows,  which  are  unglased  of  course.  I  was  occupied  with 
Mr.  Beckles  till  five,  when  I  returned  to  Government  House,  Was 
up  at  half-past  four  next  morning,  and  just  at  five  heard  the  steamer's 
gun.  Walked  down  to  the  jetty,  and  went  on  board,  on  a  glorious 
mmning  with  a  delightful  breeze,  having  first  shaken  handa  witli 
several  gentlemen  who  hsd  come  down  to  meet  the  steamer's  boats, 
and  received  the  kindest  of  farewells. 

There  were  three  Boman  Catholic  priests  on  board,  going  back  to 
Dominica.  Have  I  mentioned  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Biahop  of 
Bosean  (in  Dominica),  who  has  charge  over  all  these  islands,  died 
of  yellow  fever  at  St.  Kitt's  two  days  before  my  arrival  there  ?  Ho 
was  much  respected,  and  they  had  come  out  with  him,  I  believe,  on 
his  visitation. 

I  landed  at  English  Harbour  about  half-paat  one.  And  now  I  may 
say  tbat  the  result  of  all  my  jvuraeyiDg  in  Antigua  and  the  other 
islands  is  a  feeling  of  the  enormous  work  lo  be  done,  and  of  the 
deficiendes  of  my  staff.  GoD  help  as  I  He  alone  can  give  na  strength 
to  do  what  I  see  liea  before  ua.  Wo  want  a  downright  earnest 
missionary  spirit  out  here. 


On  September  1 2th,  there  was  to  be  a  Confirmation  at  St.  Peter's, 
Parbsm,  full  six  miles  o^  or  a  little  more.  We  therefore  started 
before  ten  o'clock,  that  the  horses  should  not  be  distressed,  and  that 
we  should  have  time.  1  was  disappointed  to  find  that  there  were 
only  twen^-four  candidatea ;  and  of  these  one  was  from  St,  George's, 
he  having  been  ill  at  the  lime  of  the  Confirmation  there  This 
□ttmber  was  very  scanty  from  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the 
iaUnd.    A  new  organ  had  come  out  from  England  for  the  church,  and 
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it  was  to  be  opened  ttua  day,  and  a  collactioa  msde  towards  iMeting 
the  incidental  expenaea  of  putting  it  up.  Than  two  things  being 
thrown  tt^ether  mads  a  confusion.  I  found  tbat  lb«  candidates  for 
ConfirniBtion  bad  all  bem  warned  to  Utand  in  the  morning,  and  that 
tiie  collection  was  to  be  made  after  the  morning  BcrTioe— or  ratbcr 
after  the  Confirnuttoa  only.  The  ^oroh  was  crowded  in  thenmniii^ 
a  number  of  persons  having  come  in  from  otbet  parishes.  The  aftei- 
noon  attendance  was  thin ;  abeot  two  fanndred  poor  black  and  eolenrcd 
people  in  the  galleries,  but  I  think  not  more  than  five  pews  oeeapied 
in  the  body  M  the  chnrcb.  The  driv^  as  I  hare  said  before,  ig  a 
pretty  one,  and  the  erening  was  very  pleasant. 

The  following  Sunday,  I  held  a.  ConflrmUioB  at  All  Suats,  litnitcd 
nearly  nine  miles  from  Clare  Hall.  The  churofa  was  crowded,  and 
fifty 4wo  candidates  were  preMBted  for  confirmatioD.  Service  wis 
over  about  half-past  one, 

SunAii/,  Oetober  lOA,  was  m  day  of  much  enjoymeat.  1  had  a 
Confirmation  at  St.  James',  a  little  more  thno  &ar  milea  fna  b«e; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  go  over  after  brewkftst,  taking  the 
children  witli  us  i  that  I  shonld  preach  ui  the  morning,  we  shoald  til 
have  a  cold  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  the  CooflnnatioB 
ehonld  take  place  at  the  evening  service,  which,  as  nsoal,  b^ao  at 
four  o'clock.  The  church  in  the  morning  was  fuli  There  were  ant 
heavy  showers  daring  the  day— indeed,  we  have  had  'fine  rain*' 
during  the  week,  even  np  at  '  high  windward ; '  but  it  was  tmly 
necessary  to  get  out  the  pony-chaise  for  tfa»  ladies  and  children,  to  go 
to  church  in  the  afternoon,  that  they  might  not  get  wet  feet — a  RHMh 
more  serious  thing  sometimes  here  tkaa  in  England.  Mr.  Greeaidga 
sad  I  walked,  thongh  it  was  a  little  dirty.  But  the  church  **> 
crammed — a  fbw  white  faces  np  in  the  chaneel,  tbe  vest  a  peifict 
mass  of  black  faces.  The  service  went  off  very  happily  ft»  ■* 
Nothing  could  be  more  attentive  than  the  pei^Ie  were;  and  tbt 
demeanoar  of  the  candidates  wm  veiy  devout.  It  ia  not  a  laige  dis- 
trict, but  there  were  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  candidates  pfostiWi 
Forty  were  prepared,  but  the  rain  probaUy  kept  one  or  two  aimj. 
After  service  we  went  badi  to  the  Faisonage;  and  I  wished  for 
some  of  my  many  friends  behind  to  wkneas  tbe  aocmb  Then  *■> 
the  congregation  elustered  under  the  trees  which  aarraud  thi 
ehurch,  just  as  an  B^lisk  congregatioa  would  do  to  ase  thdr 
Bishop  depart.  But  the  scene  was  bo  difEerent  f^oa  an  Siogii^ 
one :  the  trees,  Indian  fig,  sand-box,  palms,  &c ;  the  path  bonleKd, 
after  getting  oat  of  the  churchyard,  with  some  chumps  of  bamboo; 
and  the  flowers,  though  rather  wariied  away  by  the  run,  of  trajncal 
scarlet  and  gold.  And  then  the  people — the  newly  coaSrami,  tbe 
women  and  gh-ls  all  in  wh*t«i  with  white  torhwis  or  veils  on  tWr 
beads,  but  much  more  dressed  than  English  country-folk,  all  in  wMe 
murihi,  many  of  them  worked  and  fadiionably  m^e,  with  tbe  Uad 
or  brown  face  lodiiog  out  between  the  fioUar  and  the  headdiM 
(there  was  not  one  white  cosntenAnee  nmntg  Ae  fenulee,  and  ealyaae 
'Fortngnese  among  tbe  msles — brom  <aosgfa  bimiiif  poof  Jeliw')! 
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the  men  in  wtaita  jadwts  and  tromen— or,  if  in  block  coata,  in  wMte 
neelcclodta,  fts  »  matter  of  ooarse  ,*  and  the  reat  in  tbeir  ordinary 
Suadsy  draas — men  in  coata  of  ra^er  bright  colours,  or  ehe  black, 
and  women  in.  the  tasteful  scarlet  and  yellow  turban,  in  which  titej 
look  so  well — ^JDit  a  few  smart  hats  and  oyster-thell  bonneta,  to  look 
alMDrd  t  asd  some  old  women  had  a  broad-brimmed  straw  or  grass  bat 
upon  tbfl  turban  !  And  then  their  exolamations :  '  How  A'je,  my 
massa  V — '  ^ope  di  missis  and  di  children  well.' — '  £h  I  dear  long 
time  since  we  seen  di  same  in  di  church.'  CThe  last  time  or  two,  the 
St.  James'  candidates  have  gone  up  to  the  Cathedral.)  There  is  the 
tkelch  for  yon,  to  fill  in  for  yourselves.  The  thermometer  was  about 
ninety,  and  a  crowd  to  increase  the  temperature  in  the  building,  and 
■las  I  the  sashes  of  the  east  window  closed  (this  is  the  only  glazed 
window)  during  part  of  the  serrice,  because  a  troftical  shower  (yoa 
wonld  have  called  it  a  pouring  rain)  came  on,  and  also  unfortunstely 
m.  It  Biuet  not  be  snppwed  that  the  church  is  a  shabby  one  because 
there  ia  so  little  glassi  Public  and  private  buildinga  alike  Biay  be 
very  well,  neatly,  and  even  elegantly  constructed,  and  have  nothing 
to  the  windows  but  jalousies  and  shutters.  In  eburchea,  it  is  not 
niMOBunoB  to  have  the  east  window  only  glazed,  as  in  St.  James'. 
Half  an  hour  more,  and  it  was  dark,  and  we  on  our  road  homewards, 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  comet,  and  a  conslant  play  of  lightning  ia 
the  Math- west  Yon  can  hardly  have  seen  it  so  finefy  in  your  '  misty 
Mrthem  clixne.' 

Mtmdap,  Oatdber  Wth,  was  fixed  for  the  Gonfimation  at  Si.  Paul's 
Chofch,  Falmouth  (English  Harbour  is  the  next  bay,  end  in  the 
palish).  The  morning  waa  lovely,  but  ratlier  warm ;  but  the  air  was 
t»  pure  nsd  transparent,  that  the  heat  was  nob  oppressire,  and  the 
views  magnificent.  A*  we  oame  over  Horseman's  Hill,  from  which 
we  look  right  over  Falmouth  Harbooi,  Guadaloupe  was  as  distinctly 
visible  as  1  bave  seen  Nevis  from  Glare  Hall;  and  Montaerrat  literalhr 
looked  atf  if  it  were  not  three  miles  from  the  harbour's  month.  We 
Yoand  (be  diurch  very  full.  After  the  Litany,  proceeded  to  the  Ce*- 
firmation  servioa.  Mr.  Bindon  read  the  es^wrtation,  Mr.  CidpefMr 
brii^iiig  up  uhI  preeeuting  the  oandidates.  I  think  oaij  one  was 
pve  Khite;  there  were  fwty*four  in  all,  and  six  <a  seven  of  these 
were  Utterly  people.  All  were  extremely  attentive^  and  apparcBtly 
inpetesod  wiUi  what  was  said  la  thorn.  It  was  neniy  six,  and  jast 
d<^  when  we  returned  home  (alas,  (or  twilight  1) ;  the  comet  atill 
visible,  but  vei7  faint ;  the  tail  is,  in  a  great  part,  not  to  be  distiB- 
gai^ied  from  the  Milky  Way. 

Stnaiher  Isf.^-Con&nnalion  at  8L  PhiBp's.  Litany  and  Com- 
«auioii  service  for  All  Saints'  Day.  I  made  my  addnws  to  the  oaa- 
^idatcs  tva  oa  the  snl^eet  tA  the  day  as  far  as  I  could  ;  tbey  were 
*vj  attentive  and  there  was  a  good  eongregation.  The  singing  was 
>iee,  lithQugh,  aa  usual,  they  all  sing  in  uniaon,  part-singing  being  as 
Tat  unknown  to  our  negro  cfaoira  There  was  not  a  single  white 
faraon  coBfirmcd.  The  chnrcb,  as  I  before  raentMiMd,  is  a  ■rary  prel^ 
iiiaUai^  with  men  of  seal  Gothic  arohitectare  about  -ita  winfawi. 
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e8peciaQ7  io  the  great  diancol  window,  than  in  any  other  chuKh  ia 
Aiitigua.  "Die  mullions  and  tracery  are  in  iron,  and  bo  .have  atood 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  The  situation  ia  lovelj'i  and  with  black 
and  coloured  population  before  me,  the  cocoarnnt  and  other  tropkil 
trees  shining  (I  use  the  word  adviaedljr,  for  the;  reallj  did  flittO') 
in  the  SUD,  and  the  blue  Atlantic  visible  if  I  glanced  out  throa^ 
the  chancel  window,  it  was  as  un-Eoglieh  a  scene  as  can  well  be  ««- 
ceived.     Twen^-flve  were  confirmed,  very  few  of  them  young.' 


OPENINOS  FOE  FOBEIGN  MISSIONS. 
(/Vvm  Ifae  Tort  Church  i/onma/.) 

Tbb  past  year  has  been  distingnisfaed  beyond  any  other  in  moden 
history,  for  the  vast  fields  thrown  open  to  the  heralds  of  the  Ctom. 
First  of  all,  India  ought  to  be  mentioned,  where,  thoogb  rnncb  of  tagrj 
feeling  must  needs  remain  after  the  bloody  scenes  which  hare  marked 
the  suppression  of  that  extraordinary  rebeilien,  yet  erery  one  feel* 
that  the  result  established  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  ererTwbete 
in  that  country,  is,  the  final  conviction  of  the  irresistible  povo-  of 
Christendom.  Revolt  will  hereafter  be  hopeless.  Ilie  poUcj  of  the 
government,  too,  is  ehanged.  There  will  no  longer  be  anj  diterinu- 
natioD  agunst  Christianity.  A  native  pagan  who  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  government  will  not  be  cashiered  aa  booo  as  he  hai 
been  baptized.  England  has  been  roused  to  an  api««ciatioD  of  bsr 
dntiea  to  the  160  millions  of  her  Mohammedan  and  pagan  snbjed^ 
such  as  she  never  felt  before ;  and  the  effints  of  the  friends  of  Hissiaai 
are  redoubled  in  every  direction. 

China  has  been  opened,  through  all  its  length  and  breadth,  to 
Christian  misaionariea.  Already  have  extensive  preparatirai  bwn 
made  to  take  advantage  of  this — the  first  breaking  down  of  the  poli^ 
which  haa  been  dominant  over  the  Celestial  Empire  for  eentorita 
To  our  American  minister,  Mr,  Seed,  who  is  a  churdimsn,  tbe  duef 
credit  is  universally  given,  for  the  liberty  thus  conceded,  aU  over  tbst 
empire  of  360  millions,  to  missionaries  ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be 
first  in  t^e  field,  instead  of  last.  The  Russo-Greek  Church  led  tka 
way,  having  mouths  ago  sent  a  numerous  mission,  under  the  Areoi- 
■mandrite  (xoori,  to  esUblish  itself  at  Pekin.  The  Romanistt  ^f^ 
also  lost  no  time,  bishops,  priests,  mcmks,  and  nuns  being  ill  oigtaiM 
for  the  work,  and  some  of  them  on  tbe  way  already.  Hie  Soa^M 
4hB  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel  haa  appointed  a  new  station  at  Hing- 
Ohow,  to  which  four  men  will  soon  be  sent :  and  others  m  ia  m^ 
templstion.  Our  own  two  aealous  misaionaries,  Menn.  WillisW  "" 
Liggius,  have  established  themselves  at  Daang-Zok  during  the  f* 
year — the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  been  attraiptad  in  the  intcnv  '• 
and  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  just  as  they  are  nmiliar  with  As  ns* 
ground,  and  their  new  work,  the  Foreign  Comniittee  tfceaU  tafs 
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decided  to  sdect  them  for  the  pioneers  of  tlie  mission  in  Japan,  espe- 
ciallj'  since  the  peculiar  experience  gained  in  the  one  field  is  of  little 
or  no  nse  in  the  other.  But  as  it  was  of  old,  so  it  is  now :  the  harvest 
Is  plentiful,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  It  would  be  a  shame  that  the 
force  in  China  should  be  diminished,  at  the  very  moment  when  aa 
increase  is  most  loudly  demanded.     Who  will  go  ? 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  China,  another  long-closed  Empire 
tinlocks  its  bars  and  lifts  up  its  gates.  Japan — once  mors  owing  to 
the  skill  of  an  American  diplomat,  also  a  churchman — gives  up  the 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  the  Cross  (adopted  on  cmshing  out  the 
popery  which  could  not  help  meddling  with  politio) ;  and,  witli  a 
friendliness  wonderful  considering  the  past  history  of  that  strange 
realm,  admits  freely  the  missionaries  of  Christianity.  England  Js 
already  moTing  to  enter  upon  the  field.  Our  Foreign  Committee, 
with  noble  promptness,  have  at  once  organized  a  missiun,  and  Mceers. 
Williams  and  Liggins  will  soon,  we  trust,  be  on  the  way, 

Africa,  too,  will  Snd  thia  a  je»r  for  rrjoicing.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
return  acquainted  England,  for  the  first  time,  with  those  fast  region* 
of  the  interior  through  which  he  had  passed:  and  already  a  new 
misflioa  has  been  organized  ia  ilie  two  Uifirersities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  carrying  to  that  land  of  darkness  the  light  of  the  ever- 
lasiing  Gospel.  The  Cbuich  is  pushing,  aleo,  with  remarkable  energy 
and  seal,  in  Sonth  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  Western  coast :  and  there 
is  good  hope  that  Madagascar — larger  than  the  British  Isles— will 
soon  welcome,  tmder  a  baptized  king,  the  full  triumph  of  Christianity, 

We  might  enumerate  other  fields, — Borneo,  New  Zealand,  Melanesia, 
Anstralia, — where  the  work  begun  before  is  still  prosperously  carried 
on.  But  we  turn  rather  to  an  organization  which  proves  that  the 
nisaionary  spirit  ia  penetrating  to  such  a  depth  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  that  it  roust  soon  bring  forth  fruits  richer  and  more  abundant 
than  ever.  Our  readers  all  know  what  St.  Angastine't  College, 
Canterbury,  is — the  exquisitely  beautiful  ruin  of  a  grand  old  abbey, 
desecrated  ever  since  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  until  a  few  years 
■go,  when  it  was  parchased  by  that  noble-hearled  layman,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  and  gireu  back  to  the  Church  for  a  Missionary  College, 
repaired,  completed,  and  greatly  enlarged,  at  a  vast  expente.  Mia- 
sionaries  here  trained  for  their  various  fields  of  labour,  have  yearly 
left  the  beautiful  gates  of  St.  Augustine's,  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  nnion  of  heart  and  soul  and  prayer,  especially  for  the 
fortheranca  of  their  great  work,  is  a  natural  bond  of  men  thus  truned 
tt^ther,  and  thus  labouring  far  asunder.  "  The  Missionary  Union  of 
6t  Augnstine"  has  therefore  been  formed;  but,  as  there  was  no 
reason  why  such  a  noble  association  should  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  been  trained  within  its  walls,  the  rules,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
vardea  of  the  college,  provide  a  simple  means  for  the  indeilnite  en- 
largement of  its  numbers.  There  is  only  a  small  payment  required, 
lad  all  the  publications  of  the  Missionary  Union  are  sent  in  return, 
for  use  and  circnlation.  Each  member,  according  to  opportunilyj 
*hsU  learoh  oqt  inomising  candidates  for  missionary  work,  and  fbrtbec 
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^em  in  thnr  preparation  ;  and  shall  also  endetTOur  to  obtain  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Union,  There  is  do  distinction  of  pardes,  and 
no  preference  given  to  »uj  particular  Societj-  engaged  in  Church 
Missions.  But  the  union  in  daily  deration,  and  in  an  annual  com- 
munion, is  the  highest  proof  that  the  blessing  is  sought  from  the  right 
source.  Besides  promoting  the  cause  bj  canveraation  and  ezertums 
in  collecting  funds,  each  member  is  pledged  "to  offer  up  prayer  for 
missions  dwly  ;"  and  all  the  members  art:  to  "  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion" on  some  dsy  in  the  year  (Whitsunday  is  proposed)  "with 
^)ecial  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Missions  of  the  Church." 

Why  may  not  a  Uissionaty  Union  of  this  sort  be  started  also  on 
OUT  side  of  the  water, — perhaps  affiliated  with  this  of  St.  Anguatine's 
in  England  ?  It  m^es  no  distinction  of  party  or  section  within  the 
Church;  and  the  union  of  "all  churchmen  everywhere,"  at  "we 
time,"  in  heart  and  soul,  in  working  and  praying  for  the  progress  of 
the  gloriouB  Gospel, — woald  surely  bring  down  a  blessing  such  u 
we  have  never  known  hitherto. 


ISibfttus  BnD  Xotfcn. 

The  H^ea  Tetlanent  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jet\u  Chritt,  in  fht 
'    Original  Greek :  with  IfoUt.     By  Chh.  Wohdbwobth,  D,  D.,  Cinon 

of  Westminster.    Fart  III.— St.  Pav^t  Epiriltt.     London  :  Hiving- 

tons,  1859. 

In  this  work  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  arranged  in  tbeir  chrono- 
logical order.  A  review  of  the  book  would  be  out  of  place  here— sll 
we  need  do  is  to  announce  its  publication — but  the  following  obseirs- 
tions,  from  the  Introduction  to  the  First  £pistle  to  the  The 
are  very  suitable  to  a  Missionary  Journal ; — 
"  "  The  iQceen  which  attended  St.  Paol's  apostolic  labonn  la  T   . 

H  would  leein  from  the  AeU  of  the  Apostles  (zril.  1— 0),  that  b»  hid  qMoI 
enlj  a  [aw  weeki  at  Thenalonica;  and  wlule  he  wu  there,  as  he  hinueU  nUto, 
he  'laboured  nig-ht  and  day,  working  with  hU  own  hands.'  He  was  abo  llie  fint 
penoQ  who  preached  the  Qotpel  there. 

By  what  meuiB  weie  these  worka  produced  1 

(Our  limits  compel  us  to  omit  some  paragrapha) 

Bat  these  aniiliBiies  would  have  prodoeed  VB17  little  ptmanaU  naol^  nnliM  a 
settled  pTOTisioo  had  been  made,  bj  the  U0I;  Spirit  animating  and  direeting  (he 
Apostle,  ftir  the  subsequent  regnSar  and  contioQoas  watering  of  the  seed  w  the 
Word  which  had  been  sown  there  bj  hia  minlati;  vben  he  wai  In  that  tHj. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  and  insbncUve  ehancteriaties  of  tUa  ^tittle— Um 
first  written  bj  St.  Panl—l*  Ihenfore  to  be  foond  in  erideDee  it  sflbtdi  of  (he  pio- 
ri^OB  made  b;  him  for  this  purpose.  ThiieridenceismoreTalDablebeEaasettis 
RODnobtm^re  that  it  woald  kanllf  attract  the  attmlionijcanorynadeia 

Fat  example,  we  do  not  find  In  the  Epistle  any  Jirea  wmmatKk  (iran  to  tht 
Thesaalonians  to  coniUtnle  a  Chorch;  but  thqr  an  addrMsed  aa  alnadrlMS'P^ 
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nl«4  In  a  Ohurrk.  Both  Ae  Eplatlea  bou  Uub  RddresB  in  their  commencemeDt ;— • 
'  To  tha  ChurtA  oT  (he  ThesuloniuiB.' 

Mor  do  wo  find  uij  iqjuiicliini  in  the  Epiitla  that  they  ue  to  congtitute  a  body 
of  Ctapy  to  preach  the  Word  and  adminiiter  the  SacrameDta  of  Christ.  But 
iDjnnetioiw  arc  given  them  in  it  hov  thej  an  to  tnat  their  miniaten,  already 
eonatitDt«d.  ...  (I  Tha«i.  v.  13,  13.) 

Again,  theT«  ii  no  explicit  pr«cept  in  the  Epistle  for  the  Msembting  of  the 
Christian*  at  Theaaatonica  together  at  a  tel  time  and  place,  for  the  reading  i^  the 
Bolf  Scriptura,  and  for  public  worahip,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  i/o/y  Com- 
mutaon,  Bnt  the  iDjonauone  at  the  cloae  of  the  Epistle  nill  aufficientl;  ehow,  to 
an  intelli^nt  and  uonghtfal  reader,  that  proviaion  for  these  thing*  Aad  ittn 
aBtaibf  made.  In  &et,  the;  are,  an  it  were,  taken  for  granlAd  b;  St,  Paul  in 
writing  thia  Epiatle. 

Henoo  an  important  inference  maj  be  drawn.  If  each  waa  the  provitlon  for  the 
tegular  ornniiation  of  the  order,  ministry,  and  offices  of  the  Church  at  Theaaalo- 
nica,  which  St.  Paul  tiad  onl;  visited  once,  and  where  he  bad  itayed  but  for  a 
(hort  Interrat,  and  where  the  Gospel  had  been  planted  merely  for  a  few  months 
when  tttia  Epiatle  was  written,  assuredly  tbia  orgmuiation  wai  regarded  by  the 
ApoaUe  sa  of  primary  importance,  and  donbllese  he  took  care  to  proride  a  similar 
oiKaaix»tion  for  other  Churches,  which  he  afterwards  planted,  and  where  he  re? 
mained  in  p«rMn  for  a  longer  Ume. 

^ie  reasonable  dedaetlon  will  hare  its  due  weight  with  those  who  investigato 
the  primitiTs  histoi7  of  the  Chnrch  polity.  It  will  also  have  ita  piactical  b««iiiuga 
on  the  eondact  of  Christian  missions. 

The  extraordinary  sncceea  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  at  Thassalonica  is  to  l>e  attri- 
buted to  the  mMos  which,  under  the  Uirine  gnidanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with 
Uia  bleMing,  were  used  by  the  Apoetle,  not  imly  for  tlie  fint  planting,  but  for  the 
eontinuons  healthful  growth  of  the  Qospel. 

Il  will  show  wtiat  the  Divine  plan  of  propagaUng  the  Ooapel  is,  and  how  (ha 
Divine  bleaung  is  to  be  obtained,  tor  winniog  heathsn  population  and  in  racovtr* 
lag  semi-pagan  dtiet  (o  Christ. 

It  will  prove  (hat  this  is  to  be  aeblered,  not  merely  by  preaching,  even  with  Um 
eloqaenee  of  a  Bt.  Paul  (if  it  were  now  to  be  had),  bat  also  by  the  regolar  minblrlea 
of  religion.  In  a  ajslematio  organization  of  Church  regimen,  and  in  the  peaceful 
dimiuation  of  the  ordinair  meana  of  grace  to  every  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 

Acting  on  these  principles,  the  Church  of  the  pnsent  day,  in  her  own  mission- 
uy  laboun,  idmj  look,  with  the  Divine  bleaaing,  br  similar  success  to  tliat  which 
attended  thoae  of  St.  Paul,"    Pp.  2— 4. 


Sketch  of  the  lAfe  of  Walla-  de  Mtrtim,  Lord  H^h  Ckanedlor  of 
England,  and  Mithop  of  Hochater;  Founder  of  MerUm  College.  By 
Eduhkp,  Bibhop  or  Nelbon,  New  ZeaUnd ;  late  Fellow  of 
Uerton  College,  D.D.  Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and 
James  Parker,     1859. 

The  Bight  Revereod  author  of  this  intereatiDg  pamphlet  has  called 
it  "a  sketch,"  in  order  to  indicate  hb  "own  estimate  of  its  incom- 
pleteness" and  he  expresses  a  hope  that  a  biography  of  Walter  de 
Merton  will  be  yet  written  by  one  of  his  own  sons.  Whoever  may 
attempt  the  work  will  find  Bishop  Hobhouse's  book  indispensable. 
We  venture  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  Dedication  of  the 
work  to  Dr.  Bullock-Uarsham,  the  Warden  of  Merton  College  : — 

"Htdkab  WtBDaF,— Before  thia  reaches  you,  the  relation  which  has  subdsted 

betveen  us  as  Warden  and  Fellow  for  more  than  seventeen  years  will  hare  ceased. 

There  i«  only  one  act  by  which  I  can  now  testify  my  respect  for  jvur  person  and 
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offiM,  «nd  thti  la  th«  MqvMt  I  noir  make,  Uu(  yoa  will  Undly  Moqit  1^  dedi- 
cation of  the  foUoiriDe'  Sketch  of  our  boooored  Fotmdw'a  Life.  ThM  I  uaal  bq; 
;oa  to  do  with  gnat  KirbeanuiM  towardi  tha  eieeation  of  the  work,  which  Uli 
far  abort  of  what  7oar  nT«r«tM  for  the  Foondai^  AarvMi  woold  bid  jou  dann. 
I  beartilj  regrit  tliat  I  have  Uled  ia  piodtwlDg  anjlUng  wor^w  of  jaor  accept 
aoee  and  of  hia  memoi?.  1  could  have  wiahcd  that  in*  MertOD  life  had  mm 
prolonged  if  only  I  could  bare  raadared,  In  tbla  and  oilier  MC^eela,  tone 
worthier  retBrn  tfaan  I  hire  for  tbc  maniftdd  adTantagea  leaidved.  But  I  nurt 
now  comfort  myself  with  thinking  that  the  life  now  opening  before  me  ia  eea 
which  ia  moat  atriotlf  tn  keeping  with  oar  Foundai'B  inkNitioni  aa  lo  the  nltiiaaM 
destination  of  the  beneSoiariea  of  hia  inatitntioM ;  tot  be  taUr  istanded  ^ona 
differencing  hia  college  from  the  religlona  bodiea  wtiiok  bound  tbd/ mem  ben  to 
conTentnal  duties  fur  life)  that  bia  aeholan  ahonld  cairf  foitb,  'in  pr^eHam 
EccUtia^  the  bleeaings  of  Chriatian  truth  and  diacipIbM  from  dte  walla  viete  be 
had  DDrtored  them  farawfaile  ingodllneaaandgoodUandivi  norwM  ti    ~  ' 


field  either  abieut  from  hia  mitd  or  alioi  ftom  U*  pntnoae.    the  neoTeij  of  (be 

loet  domaina  of  Cbriatandom  waa  the  onlj  Itorm  ia  lAkh  (he  P  '  "   '  '' 

of  the  propagation  of  the  Qoapel  praaentad  Ita^  aa  iM^bla ;  ■ 

Founder  anowed  hiareadiaeaa  to  ambiaoe  and  fulfil  Ikat  do^.     Inhiaatatalaaba 


tmowa  hia  college  to  contract  the  nnmber  of  ffellowriiip^  on  ai 
Urra  mntta ;'  in  hia  will  he  left  a  beqneat  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aending  a '  (smh 
vtr'  to  the  cruaadea.  Such  xe>l  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  had  it  litad  ia 
tbe  nineteenth  inetead  of  the  thirteenth  aeatarj,  would  have  i^oleed  in  Um  edaa- 
aion  of  onr  Colonial  Chnrchea,  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  miaaioaaij 
field  by  conqaeels  &r  Icaa  costly  and  far  more  fruitfni  than  oar  Pouulei'a  legatee 
waa  ever  deetined  to  witneoB,  I  feel,  thra,  that  in  my  miMian  to  New  Zealud  I 
have  not  only  Walter  de  Herton'a  Qod'a  Bpeed,aa  full;  aa  hia  >iMiai«u-'Mald 
have  had  in  donning  hia  annonr  for  t)ie  Holy  Land,  but  that  I  am  actiag  luat 
folly  in  the  spirit  of  tbc  Founder,  and  of  Ulo  purpoaea  of  hia  inaUtvtion,  m  a 
handmaid  to  Uie  Chnreb,  in  going  fiwth  to  Dndearonr  to  hij  the  tboudaliona  of  a 
new  epiacopate  in  a  land  which  la  one  of  the  moat  noent  oonqueaU  (^  the  bitli, 
now,  benceforlh,  and  for  erer,  I  trait,  to  be  reckoned  amongat  the  kJngitwBi  of 
Chriat. 

Ever,  my  dear  Warden, 

Yonni  with  mpit  afilectioiuite  and  dntifal  reqwe^ 

EDHUHD  NIIAOV. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  (1)  VerMlitHf! 
a  thoagbtfnl  and  euggestWe  Sermon,  preached  at  Oxford  b;  the  Bev. 
J.  G.  Cazehote,  or  Gumbrae ;  (2)  May  a  Man  Mnrry  kit  Dtetaid 
Wife^s  Sitter  f  a  good  and  aeaaonable  Tract  of  seven  pnjieB,  bj  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  DA-waON,  of  Buscot :  (3)  The  New  Birth  and  tht  Brtad  i 
Lift ;  lUuttrated  by  a  Comparison  (/  St.  John  Hi.  with  St.  Join  rt  : 
(4)  TKe  Oaw  tn  the  3ilU :  a  TaU  of  the  Earlg  BritUh  Churth;  and 
The  BxiUt  of  tht  C^enna.  'i'hesa  are  the  first  two  numbers  of  Eif- 
torical  Tales,  to  cost  one  sfailling  each,  a  series  nhioh  is  likelj  to  be 
*ery  nreful :  (5)  Penitetux  and  Cof^ftgion,  a  Sermon  by  the  Ber. 
E.  6t.  J.  Ttrwhitt  :  {G)  "  Tht  VniimUay  Sytttm,"  iipplied  to  V*i- 
VfriUjf  Bxaminations,  by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Cbasb  :  (7)  Tlie  Jew  admitt^ 
to  the  Chriitian  Parliamtnt;  a  striking  Sermon,  by  (ti»  Her.  Qicn. 
Wrat,  of  Liverpool :  (8)  A  Lrtter  to  tJit  Rev.  A.  laham,  (H  Bi^lf '" 
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ki»  iMier  to  AnAtUamn  Clerie :  (9)  The  aecond  ©dition  of  th«  Biet.  Jt 
Keblb's  work  od  SwJuiritticat  Adoration. 


HeBars.  Parker  have  also  lately  published,  for  the  Anglo- Continentd 
Society,  Exlraitt  da  AHklet  et  dei  Canon*  de  C^gliK  iTAngleterre. 
Tradaitt  tur  Ua  TtxUt  originaux.  Tlia  coiDpiUtion  ia  the  work  of  a 
devont  layman  ;  and  it  treats  of  several  importBDt  mattera  with 
Teapixt  to  which  there  is,  unhappily,  great  misconception  on  the  Con- 
lioent,  which  fhis  book  may  help  to  renioTe.  The  translation  has 
lieeD  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  GoDroAY,  of  Jersey. 


We  have  lately  received  two  numbers  of  a  periodical,  published  at 
UoQtreal  by  Messrs.  Jhwson,  and  sold  in  London  by  Sampson  Low : 
Tht  Canadian  Mineralogitt  and  Gfologiet,  and  Proceedingg  of  tlie  NtUural 
Bioory  Society  of  Montreal.  In  a  young  country  it  is  a  favourable 
Bign  when  persons  can  be  found  who  devote  themselves  to  scientific 
sod  literary  pursuits.  We  are  ioformed  that  the  society  from  which 
Ibis  emanates  was,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  very  languishing  state,  and 
tliat  Bishop  Fulford,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of  the  city,  exerted 
tbemselves  to  revive  it,  and  succeede<i.  It  is  now  largely  supported. 
There  is  a  notice  in  the  number  for  December  last  of  a  Mimoire, 
lately  reprinted,  which  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
Begent  of  France,  in  1718.  It  was  composed  by  "the  PSre  Ladiau, 
one  of  those  learned  and  zealous  apoetlrs  whose  labours  form  a  noble 
chapter  in  the  early  history  of  Canadn."  It  is  on  the  plant  Ginseng 
(Panax  Quinque/olium,  Linn,),  to  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  such 
wonderful  medicinal  powers.  The  Pdre  Lafitnu  discovered  the  plant 
OD  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1716.  This  led  to  an  important 
commerce^  for  it  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  China.  In  1752 
the  price  at  Quebec  was  twenty-five  francs  a  pound,  and  there  was 
supped  of  it  to  the  value  of  flOO.OOO  francs.  Tlie  value  of  it,  however, 
deteriorated,  and  it  lost  favour  in  the  Chinese  market,  bo  that, in  1854, 
the  exportation  fell  to  34,000  francs. 


We  have  received — (Bivinstons)  ^  Second  Seria  of  Pariih  Strmont, 
by  the  Bev.  J,  Aspihall  :  The  FallUnlity  of  Bumaii,  eompared  teit^ 
At  InfallibUitp  of  IHvine  Jiatiee :  an  Assize  Sermon,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  J.  RiCBABDB  :  (Bell  and  Daldy)  /*  Marriage  with  the  Sider  of  a 
J>twued  Wife  Lawful  J  a  good  Tract ;  (Morieys)  the  Inst  volume  of 
Ike  MoKlMy  Faciei,  and  the  Maganne  far  the  Young,  both  good  : 
(Utcmillan)  yotes  for  Leetwet  on  Cot^rmatiou,  miih  miiable  Prayen, 
*  good  book,  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Varuum,  of  Harrow  :  and  a  good 
SeroMn  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant  : 
(SlieOington)  Plain  Sermmu,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cowan,  a  good  little 
bouk  of  ten  sermons :  (Wertheini)  A  LetUen  Warning  to  the  Church: 
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■Dd  two  useful  Tracts,  Old  Peter  Pious,  and  ifn.  Eigh  Spiril: 
(Thompson)  the  Rev.  T.  Hkrvkt's  Plain  Hymnal  for  the  ServUct  o^ 
the  Gliiurch  of  Snfflavd.  Tlie  collection  is  a  good  one  :  but  we  regret 
ID  this  and  in  other  collections  to  miss  Botoe  of  those  pBalnu  to  whid 
We  hare  been  bo  long  used. 


(Solontel,  JORfp,  nnti  |^omc  Ktfns. 


The  new  church  of  St.  Jnmes,  at  St  Mary*^  Canada  West,  vitb 
Its  burial-ground,  has  latelj  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Hdboi. 

The  Bishop  of  Geihamstown  is  now  on  his  voyage  to  Ei^Iiad, 
and  ma^  shortly'  be  expected.  We  understand  that  his  object  ia 
coming  is  to  obtain  pecuniary  assistance  towards  the  sappi»t  of 
Missionary  and  other  Chnrch  work  in  his  Diocese. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ser.  Dr.  Pfander,  of  the  Cbwti 
Missionary  Society,  has  undertaken  to  provide  one  Service  ucb 
Sunday  for  the  English  at  Ortakoi,  on  the  Bosphorua.  We  under* 
Stand  that  Dr.  Pfunder  is  engaged  in  translating  into  Torklsh  i 
controversial  work,  which  he  wrote  when  in  India,  for  Hohommedui 
inquirers. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Diocese  of  yBwc&exLZ,  Neir 
South  Wales,  has  been  subdivided  by  the  creation  of  the  See  of  Ban- 
BANE,  of  which  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Tuffnell,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
and  Sector  of  St.  Peter's,  Marlborough,  is  appointed  Bishop, 


Wakt  of  Missionaries  for  Imdia  and  thb  East. — The  Sccielf 
for  ike  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  "to 
double  the  number  of  its  European  Missionaries  in  India,"  has  already 
dnspatched  five  Clergymen,  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Combridgt^  to 
that  country  ;  and  is  anxious,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  Isfgel/ 
to  increase  tbe  number. 

By  another  resolution,  the  Society  stands  pledged  "to  found  new, 
find  strengthen  existing  Missions  in  the  Presidential  and  other  prtn- 
ripal  cities  of  India,"  and  it  would  mention  Midnapore,  Patna,  AU«- 
habad,  Lucknow,  Bareilly,  Lahore,  Ahmedabad,  and  Bombay,  u  plsces 
toeacliof  which  it  is  desirous  of  sending  at  once  an  efficient  staff  of 
klissionaries  and  Schoolmasters. 

'  For  the  supply  of  men  duly  qualified  to  serve  God  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  His  blessed  Son  to  the  heathen, — not  only  in  India,  bat  also 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Borneo, — the  Society  makes  its  solemn  appsoJ  to 
the  younger  Clergy  to  ofler  themselves  for  this  great  work  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. — Letters  and  applications  to  be  addressed  to  tb« 
Kcv.  the  Secretary,  79,  l^ill  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
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SociETT  roB  Frouotino  CHBUTiAif  Knowledob. — Ttuidaj/, 
April  5th,  1859. — The  Bishop  of  Cabusle  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  r«ad  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  dated  Colombo, 
Jan.  39,  1859,  inrorming  the  Society  of  the  re-opeaiQg  of  (he  Bev.  J. 
Thuratan's  Industrial  School  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  new  year.  Tlie 
Governor,  coQvinced  of  ita  usefulness  to  the  native  population,  last 
year  placed  1,200/.  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Thurstni),  under  a  trust 
consisting  of  two  influential  laymen,  with  the  Bishop,  for  the  various 
buildings  required  ;  and  has  added  this  year  500/.  more,  for  their 
continued  extension. 

Publications  to  the  value  of  20/.  were  granted  for  the  Schools. 

One  hundred  Frayer-books  were  granted  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
at  Kirkee,  near  Foona.  Books  to  the  value  of  15/.  were  granted  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  at  Barrackpore. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Brotberton,  Friucipal  of  the  Missionary  Institu- 
lioQ  at  Sawyerpuram,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  2,  1859,  supplied  a  satis- 
factory report  of  that  Institution.  There  ore  now  fifty-four  students 
receiving  instruction. 

The  following  grants  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Boron,  in  reply  to  his  application.  For  church-building  in  his  Dio* 
ceae,  300/. ;  Common  Prayer-books,  30Z. ;  towards  a  Diocesan  library 
for  the  Clergy,  20/. ;  twelve  sets  of  books  for  Divine  service. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  Bishop's  letter : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Toronto  it  wonderfully  well  for  his  years  ;  he  is 
yet  active  and  administers  his  Diocese  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever. 
I  am  happy  that  by  the  separation  of  Huron  from  his  overgrown 
cliarge,  the  most  fatigning  part  of  his  duty  is  token  off  his  hands.  To 
all  appearance,  he  will  yet  live  many  years  to  confer  the  benefit  of  his 
great  experience  npon  the  Church  throughout  the  entire  of  Canada." 

The  sum  of  30/.  was  granted  towards  a  church  at  Danville,  Canada 
East,  in  reply  to  an  application  from  the  Rev.  M.  Fothergill,  recom- 
mended  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 


SooixTxroBTHz Propagation  OF  TUX  Gospkl. — Aprill5fh,\B59. 
—The  Bishop  of  Caprtowh  in  the  Choir.  C.  W.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.F., 
read  ihe  Report  of  the  Finance  Commiltee.  It  staled  that  during  the 
year  18fi8  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Society  had  materially 
increased.  The  receipts  on  the  Genercd  Fund,  whidi  had  been  esti- 
mated at  69,000/:,  amounted  to  73,805i.,  in  addition  to  which,  contri- 
batims,  amounting  to  10,874/.  for  India  Missions,  and  391/.  for  China 
Missions,  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  The  expen- 
diture, which  had  been  estimated  at  68,703/.  amounted  to  69,526/. 
Several  new  grants  were  voted ;  (1.)  three  of  50/.  each  to  the  diocese  of 
Jamaica,  asked  for  by  the  Bishop  of  Kingston.  (2.)  300/.  a-year  for 
an  additional  Missionary  on  the  River  Pongas  in  West  Africa.  (3.) 
Id  reply  to  the  applications  of  the  Bishops  of  South  Africa,  300/.  a-year 
for  a  new  Mission  in  the  country  of  the  Umnini  tribe,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Natal  i  iOOl.  a-year  for  one  in  independent  Kafifraria ;  400/.  a-year 
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for  one  in  the  coantrj  of  the  Zula  chief  Pandft ;  400L  a-jeu 
to  be  reserved  in  order  to  be  opplied  as  the  Society  mfty  faemrter 
determine,  in  helping  to  eHtabliah  Missions  in  the  "Sovereignt j  bejond 
the  Orange  River.  (4.)  5001.  a-year  to  the  Bishop  of  HKuritius,  of 
viptiich  2501.  is  for  Christian  instruction  to  the  Coolies,  and  SSOl.  for  ■ 
Mission  to  the  natives  of  Madagascar  and  East  Africa  resident  in  the 
island.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  expressed  a  hope  that  these  praple 
might  be  converted  and  return  u  evangelists  to  their  own  coanti?. 
The  Queen  of  Madagaacar  is  a  heathen  and  persecutes  Chrisiitnt ; 
but  her  son,  who  is  heir  to  the  kingdom,  is  hiinsdf  a  Christian.  (3.) 
An  additional  grant  of  lOOCU.  a-year  for  the  extension  of  our  Minioas 
in  Borneo,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  three  additional  Eoropein 
Miasionaries  and  Schoolmasters.  (6.)  300^  a-year  to  the  Diocese  of 
Colombo,  for  Missions  to  the  heathen.  (T.)  It  had  been  represented  by 
the  Chaplain  at  Singapore  that  there  is  a  body  of  40,000  Chinese  at 
that  colony,  amongst  whom  the  work  of  conversion  has  been  almdj 
commenceid,  and  that  if  the  Society  can  establish  a  Mission  there,  it  mvj 
be  done  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  This  application  hat  been 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  a  grant  of  30(U.  a-year  for  tbit 
purpose  was  voted, 
.  All  the  above  grants  are  terminable  on  the  30lh  of  June,  1862. 

From  the  baUnce  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurers,  2,000£  a-yetr«D 
appropriated  to  China  and  1,0001.  a-year  to  Japan.  The  attention  of 
the  Board  was  drawn  to  an  outstanding  debt  of  3,00M.  doe  to  tbe 
Society  from  the  Diocese  of  Sydney.  The  sum  of  lOOt  wu 
granted  for  a  Kafir  Girls'  School,  at  Protea,  Capetown.  A  letter  wm 
read  from  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  giving  an  account  of  the  dsalli 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  a  Missiouary  of  the  Society,  by  drowning. 
He  has  lef^  a  widow  and  seven  children,  who  have  no  resource  bat 
the  allowance  they  receive  from  the  Church  Society  of  the  Diocese. 
A  pension  of  AOL  a-year  was  granted  to  her. 

A  resolution  was  carried  requesting  the  Standing  Conuniltee  to 
consider  what  further  means  should  be  adopted  for  obtaining  a  soppl/ 
of  able  and  zealous  MissionarieB. 
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HOPEFUL  SIGNS  OF  KAFIR  MISSIONS. 

The  English  turn  of  minrl  is,  to  a  proverb,  a  practical  one.  Our 
first  impulses  are  apt  to  be  generous, — bordcriDg  on  rashness. 
Bat  the  efferreacent  stage  is  soon  over,  and  the  next  stage  is 
commonly  one  of  oTer-sererity  on  the  warmth  and  credulity  of  the 
first  impulse.  "  We  will  never  believe  anybody  any  more;  at 
any  rate,  we  will  never  give  any  more  money  to  houses  of 
mercy,  missions,  orphan  homes,  distressed  needle-women,  or 
anything  or  anybody  else,  till  we  have  it  down  somehow  in 
black  and  white,  how  every  penny  is  to  be  spent,  and  how  much 
good  it  is  to  do."  The  chronic  state  into  which  these  excesses 
of  warmth  and  hardness,  credulity  and  suspicioasaess,  usually 
subside,  is  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  with  an  ha- 
bitual tendency  to  the  side-of  cool,  business-like  caution.  We 
are  content  and  prepared  to  labour  and  to  give,  or  at  least  to  do 
something,  each  in  his  vocation,  for  every  great  and  good  work. 
But  the  commercial  element  strongly  tinges  our  proceedings. 
We  want  to  see  the  qufA.pro  quo.  Collectors  for  Missionary- 
boxes  go  to  their  task  cheered  by  statistical  information  in  the 
shape  of  an  "  interesting  fact ; "  and  everybody,  according  to 
his  place  and  measure  of  intelligence,  insists  that  there  shall  be 
"tometking  to  gkow." 

Two  reports  of  Mission-work  have  just  reached  us  which 
seem  well  suited  to  satisfy  this  demand  for  results.  We  regret 
that,  for  want  of  space,  we  cannot  print  these  reports  entire ;  but 
we  will  proceed  to  give  as  lucid  an  account  of  them  as  we  can. 

Both  reports  are  described  as  "Printed  for  presentation  to 
the  Cape   Parliament,  by  command  of  the   Governor,"    Sir 
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George  Orey.  The  one,  dated  Or&hamstowD,  March  5, 1859, 
relates  to  Miasions  within  and  on  the  border?  of  British 
Kaffraria ;  the  other,  dated  Capetown,  February  15,  1859,  tu 
the  IndoBtrial  Institution  for  Kafir  Children,  at  Bishop's  Conrt, 
close  to  Capetown,  The  first  shows  the  Mission-work  on  the 
frontier  to  be  grouped  around  four  principal  centres,  named 
after  the  four  Evnugelista,  of  which  St.  Mark's  is  a  district 
comprising  St.  Mark's  station,  and  foor  stations  besides,  all 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  most  earnest,  loTing, 
honest-hearted,  self-denying  men  in  South  Africa,  the  Ber. 
H.  T.  Waters,  and  all  more  or  leas  of  the  industrial  character. 
The  most  flourishing,  however,  is  that  at  which  Mr.  Waters 
principally  resides,  and  which  has  thus  had  the  largest  share  of 
his  personal  influence  and  direction.  And  if  we  single  oat 
St.  Mark's  station  for  special  notice,  it  is  with  the  avowal  that 
we  regard  it  not  as  an  average  specimen  of  that  kind  of  worii, 
but  as  a  better  sample  than  common  of  the  influences  of  which 
even  the  Kafir  mind,  cold,  warlike,  proud,  politic  as  it  is,  is 
snsceptible,  when  the  right  man  is  found  to  assume  the  training 
and  guidance  of  it. 

"  On  this  mission,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  who  imka 
the  report,  "  are  settled  about  a  thousand  natives,  the  remneiits  of  the 
Galeka  tribe.  The  remarkable  progress  which,  by  God's  btessii^ 
the  Gospel  has  made  among  these  people  during  the  past  year  is  of  itself 
sufficient  encouragement  to  us,  amongst  all  those  difficulties  and  trials 
to  which  in  every  part  of  the  world  genuine  Miiision-work  is  lisUe. 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  adult  natives  were 
baptized,  and  forty-flve  infants ;  ninety-six  were  confirmed  by  oe  «o 
visiting  the  station  in  August,  where,  oa  my  previous  visit  io  June, 
1857,  there  was  not  a  single  candidate  for  baptism,— and  then  are 
ninety  communicants. 

The  daily  services  in  Eafir  are  attended  by  five  hundred  posona, 
and  the  amonat  of  instruction  conveyed  to  them  by  the  catechiiin^ 
which  takes  place  at  each  service,  is  snch  as  I  am  persuaded  could 
be  conveyed  in  no  other  manner  so  effidently.  I  must  add  thst, 
with  some  exceptions,  which  must  be  everywhere  expected,  Ifae  eoa- 
duct  of  these  new  Christians,  under  circumstances  of  great  trial  and 
difficulty,  has  been  consistent  and  satisfactory.  No  polygaraist  hu 
been  baptized,  nor  has  the  refussl  to  receive  such  persons  into  tbe 
Christian  Church  produced  any  difficulty  of  serious  moment. 

The  agricultural  grant  of  5001.  has  enabled  the  Missionary  to  cul- 
tivate upwards  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  to  assist  the  natives  is 
forming  gardens  of  their  own,  and  ploughing  their  own  land. 

The  excessive  drought  was  severely  felt  here,  and  some  of  the  crop* 
have  entirely  failed.  The  emplo^ent  of  spade-busbandry  to  s  eertsis 
extent,  in  order  to  give  the  people  occupation  and  break  np  the 
groond,  has  not  been  remunerative.     The  produce  of  the  tun  i* 
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ttrimaled  at  sbout  120L  ;  but  the  real  value  will  depend  on  tke  state 
of  the  market. 

Among  other  indnstrial  operatioDg,  a  good  drift-way  has  been  made 
■cross  tlie  Kei,  where  before  it  was  dangerous  and  hardly  passable, 

A  mill  ia  greatly  needed  on  this  station,  ■  »  *  but  the  only  safe 
method  of  rai^itig  funds  from  the  farm  towards  the  support  of  the 
Mission  appears  to  be  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  for  which,  I  am  informed 
by  competent  judges,  this  farm,  as  well  as  the  Bolotta  (another  station 
b  the  St.  Mark'«  diatrict)  ia  well  suited. 

The  boarding- school  on  this  station  has  oontaioed  an  average,  during 
the  year,  of  one  hundred  children,  of  whom  sixty  have  been  boys,  and 
forty  girls.  Four  of  the  boys  work  as  apprentices,  and  receive  three- 
pence per  day. 

In  the  school,  the  morning,  as  on  other  stations,  is  devoted  to  reading, 
wriling,  and  arithmetic ;  the  afternoon  to  industrial  employment    The 
progress,  orderly  habits,  and  general  demeanour  of  the  children,  were 
highly  satisfaotory  to  me  when  I  visited  the  station  in  August  last. 
•  •  «  •  « 

This  Utsaion  has  been  subject  to  heavy  loss  during  the  year ;  the 
iron  hense,  tlie  residence  of  the  missionary,  aod  contuning  the  Mission 
itores,  having  been  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  which  caught  a  large 
tbitched  ro<^that  had  been  made  to  protect  and  shelter  the  house." 

We  have  no  space  for  comment,  even  if  comment  were  re- 
quired. We  simply  repeat  that  we  have  here,  on  testimony  too 
respectable  to  be  doubted,  ample  evidence  that  the  work  which 
Bishop  Armstrong  inaugorated  among  the  Kafirs,  and  which  his 
sQccessor  is  prosecuting,  is  a  real  work,  of  which  no  sensible 
man  will  apeak  lightly,  which  may  fairly  engage  the  ^mpathiea 
of  every  philauttutjpist  who,  professing  to  csre  little  for  creeds, 
studies  how  to  produce,  on  what  he  esteems  the  broader  and 
more  liberal  basis,  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
e^reatest  number,  but  which  surely  lays  the  Christian  and  the 
Churchman  nnder  peculiar  obligations,  too  obvious  in  theory, 
and  too  well  understood,  to  need  any  special  advocacy  in  these 
pages. 

The  Report  of  the  Kafir  Institution,  only  the  germ,  we  trust, 
of  the  fbtore  Kafir  College,  for  which  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
is  now  pleading  in  this  country,  is  entitled,  if  possible,  to  still 
closer  attention,  firstly,  as  having  been  framed  by  an  agent  of 
the  colonial  government,  wholly  unconnected  by  any  official  tie 
with  the  Chnrch  of  England ;  and  secondly,  as  being  the  account 
of  an  institution  whose  students  are  not  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  converts  from  the  Galeka  or  any  other  one  tribe,  but  for  the 
most  part  are  the  ^lite  (let  no  one  smile  in  contempt)  of  Kafir 
and  Basnto  sodety,  the  sons  of  chiefs,  counsellore,  and  great 
men,  who  out  of  their  own  land  are  "nobody,"  but  in  it  have 
k2  _ 
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every  advantage  over  others  which  rank  and  position  ordinarily 
confer.  That  these  sons  of  chiefs  should  be  t»ught  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  and  other  faaudicrafls,  is  simply  so  mnch 
additional  evidence  of  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  the  founda- 
tions, which  the  admirable  Governor  of  the  Cape  and  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown  are  unitedly  engaged  in  laying,  and  of  the  aincenty 
with  which  the  Bishop  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  Coll^,  so 
commenced,  may  be  expected,  if  generonsly  fostered,  to  piny  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  work  of  civilizing  AMca.  Forty-nine 
of  these  youths, — leas  for  the  present  by  two,  whom  the  Buhop 
of  Grahamstown  has  just  brought  to  England  on  a  visit, — have 
been  busily  acquiring  the  elements  of  religious  and  other  know- 
ledge at  this  institution  for  about  one  year.  So  intent  are  they 
on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  they  can  scarcely  he  per- 
Buoded  to  employ  their  play-hours  otherwise  than  in  leammg 
lesaona,  and  teaching  one  another;  and  probably  it  will  be 
found  as  necessary  for  a  time  to  provide  them  with  systematic 
instruction  in  boys'  games,  aa  in  any  other  department  of  learn- 
ing. Many  of  these  youths  are  said  to  be  of  great  promise, 
both  as  regards  intellect  and  general  disposition.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  hoped,  may  eventually  enter  Holy  orders ;  bat  it  ii 
designed  to  send  them  all  back  at  last  to  their  own  people,  if  God 
-ao  will  it,  to  pioneer  a  new  and  better  era  for  Sonth  and  Central 
Africa,  to  teach  others  what  they  shall  have  learned  themselves, 
and  to  find  fresh  material  for  the  College.  The  scheme  is  cer- 
tain to  be  attended  with  disappointments  and  failures.  Neitber 
this  generation  nor  the  next  may  reasonably  expect  to  witness 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  Africa.  But  no  plan  more  likely  to 
succeed  could,  perhaps,  have  been  devised,  and,  humanly  speak- 
ing, a  fair  amount  of  public  sympathy  and  support  only  seem 
needed  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  Missionary 
enterprises  in  the  world. 

After  giving  the  items  of  production  under  the  three  sepuate 
heads  of  (i.)  the  shoemakers  shop,  (ii.)  seamstress  and  taibr, 
(iii.)  carpenter's  shop;  and  mentioning  that,  "out  of  the  forty-nine 
children  on  the  estahlishment,  no  fewer  than  forty-three  were 
then  employed  in  useful  and  productive  labour/'  the  repcffter 
proceeds  thus: — 

"I  kept  school,  in  the  master's  absence,  twice  each  day  (daring  ■ 
residence  at  Bishop's  Court  of  some  days),  nnd  examined  llie  boji 
individually,  and  in  classes.  I  found  nearly  all  of  them  possened  of 
a  fair  knowledge  of  simple  arithmetic,  and  not  a  few  of  tbem  were 
making  evident  and  considerable  progress.  Nearly  all  cooM  write  so 
far  na  to  form  letters  accurately,  and  tbe  majority  of  the  elder  boya  had 
obtained  a  remarkable  proficiency.  About  a  dozen  were  able  to  read  in 
English  with  facility  nnd  intelligence,  and  all  of  them  conld  repeiit,U)a 
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seemed  to  anderstitnd,  the  constructioD  of  English  eentenceg.  Coosider- 
ing  the  difficulties  against  which  the  master  has  bad  to  contend, — the 
need  of  an  interpreter  as  a  mediam  of  communication,  in  the  first  in- 
stsnce,  and  the  noTelty  of  the  undertaking, — I  think  the  result  evinces 
■D  tincoromoD  degree  of  laborious  patience  and  skill  on  the  master's 
part;i  and  2  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  educational  department  is 
a  distinguished  suocess,  and  merits  very  high  commendation." 

Then  follow  some  recommendatioiiB  with  regard  to  the 
industrial  department,  which  it  is  needless  to  quote. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  both  these  great  works — the  Kafir 
Missions  beyoud  the  froutier,  and  the  K^fir  College  near  Cape- 
town — are  now  in  jeopardy  for  want  of  funds.  The  cost  of  the 
first  spears  from  the  report  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10^  per  head 
per  Bonam.  But  Kafirs  in  Kafir-laud  may  still  be  fed  largely  on 
mealies,  and  a  decent  covering  ia  all  the  clothing  which  most 
of  them  require.  Moved  more  than  seven  hundred  mites  west- 
ward, and  located  at  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  civilization 
of  South  Africa,  their  necessities  in  regard  both  to  clothing  and 
food  are  increased  at  once.  This,  in  part,  is  the  price  of 
civilization,  and  a  price  which  civilizers  must  be  content  to  pay. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  superior  advantages  of  Capetown 
OTer  Natal  and  British  Kaffraria,  as  a  centre  of  civilization, 
that  have  determined  the  locality  of  the  Kafir  College,  For  the 
object  is  not  merely  to  make  these  sons  of  chiefs  Christians,  or 
expert  workmen,  or  good  English  scholars,  but  to  give  them  aa 
deep  and  intelligent  an  insight,  as  the  time  will  allow,  into  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  to  awaken  in  tbem  a  sympathy  with  its 
institutions,  and  so  to  influence  their  whole  tone  and  manners 
as  to  qualify  them,  if  possible,  to  bea>me  leaders  along  the 
same  path.  But  the  coat  at  Capetown  has  averaged  over  16^.  a 
liead  per  annum.  Toward  this  expense.  Sir  George  Grey,  with 
a  largeness  of  soul  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  are 
b^ond  all  praise,  has  already  contributed  1,000^.  out  of  bis 
private  purse.  "  Nothing  venture  nothing  have"  appears  to  be 
the  joint-motto  both  of  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop,  And  it 
is  well  that  there  are  men  who,  uniting  strong  wills  to  clear 
heads  and  warm  hearts,  are  prepared  to  make  such  ventures. 
There  are  never  wanting  the  men  who  make  ventures  on  their 
own  account,  or  the  men  who  croak  only  at  ventures  made  for 
God's  glory,  or  the  men  who  seem  to  have  been  made  to  stand 
Btill,  the  victims  of  excessive  caution,  and  let  the  world  go  by 
them  while  they  shake  their  heads  and  are  amazed  at,  and 
predict  evil  for,  every  venture  of  every  aort.  The  earnest 
Christian  is  not  required  to  be  rash :  but  we  are  all  required  to 
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recollect  that  Ood  works  hj  means.  And  that  a  resolnte  will,  and 
a  keen  eye,  and  a  lively  faith,  united  with  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  love,  have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  active,  albeit  secondary 
forces  in  every  great  stage  of  haman  progress.  Such  a  move- 
ment ia  now  beginning  to  be  made  in  South  AJrica;  it  it 
encompassed  with  ditftcoltiesj  pecuniary  and  other :  who  will 
help  it  ? 

"We  have  said  nothing  ia  this  pnper  of  the  Missions  at  Natal, 
only  because  we  have  no  official  reports  concerning  them  now 
before  ns.  But  onr  regular  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
reminded  that  Natal  is  the  scene  of  such  a  work,  correspoDding 
in  its  general  scope  to  the  Missions  oa  the  banks  of  the  Eei,  ana 
that,  in  point  of  intellectual  development,  the  Zuln  youths 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  devoted  Bishop  of  NaUl  and 
his  gifted  wife  are  at  present  probably  much  in  advance  of  any 
other  Kafirs  now  under  our  care.  But  onr  object  was  not  to 
write  a  paper  on  Missions  in  general,  but  to  draw  attention  to 
the  two  parttcalar  scenes  of  labour  to  which  the  statistica! 
and  other  official  information  which  happened  to  be  at  hand 
related. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM. 
"  If  there  had  not  been  mmethins  congenial  and  responsive  to  ChristiMu^  in  Um 
ho»rt  of  msn,  in  Tain  would  ChriBti»mtj  haTeeslled  lo  him.  H«riw««iB"t 
have  fallen  nn(elC,aB  music  on  the  deaf,  and  light  on  the  hUni'—ArASait 
Thk  ottener  we  attend  Missionary  Meetings,  the  oftener  are  « 
convinced  that  a  great  measure  of  their  abiding  results  depends 
first,  on  the  way  in  which  the  errors  of  hcatheatsm  are  treated, 
and,  secoudly,  on  the  degree  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  tu 
show  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  remove  those  errors. 
No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  such  meetings,  can  fail  to  be 
aware  that  too  often  very  dim  and  misty  notions  prevail  as  to 
the  precise  ol^ect  we  have  in  view  when  we  seek  to  advance  the 
"Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  fbreign  parts,"  Ask  any 
number  of  persons  "  what  they  mean  by  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel?  what  real  tidings  they  seek  to  proclaim?  *h»t 
opinions  they  desire  to  propagate  respecting  God,  man,  and  the 
world  around,  as  tending  to  correct  the  errors  of  heathenism? 
— and  in  how  many  many  cases  the  replies  we  receive  are  bat 
faltering  and  indistinct  1  How  often  we  are  made  painfoUy 
conscious  that  temporary  escitement,  or  vague  curiosity,  haa 
been  the  motive  that  has  attracted  the  presence  of  &r  too  Iwge 
a  number. 

Exceptions  there  are,  of  course,  and  they  are  many.    Suit 
all  of  us  are  more  or  less  prone  to  forget  the  real  cbanreter  of 
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the  work  in  which  we  then  engage,  and  require  coQBtantly  to 
remind  ourselves  of  that  eayiug  of  Boyle'sj  "  That  it  is  not  a 
greater  happiness  to  inherit  a  good  religion,  than  it  is  a  fault  to 
bare  it  onlj  by  iaheritaace,  and  think  it  the  heat  because  it  ia 
generally  embraced,  rather  than  embrace  it  because  we  know 
it  to  be  the  beat."  We  have  been  brought  up  from  oar  earliest 
i[ifan<7  in  a  Christian  country ;  we  have  lived  from  day  to  day 
ia  the  fall  enjoyment  of  Christian  civihzation;  we  have  our 
means  of  grace  afforded  us  here,  and  our  hopes  of  glory  here- 
after, and  we  take  them  as  «  matter  of  course,  just  as  we  do 
the  Buolight ;  often,  perhaps,  with  as  little  reference  to  the 
Source  from  whence  they  flow.  We  assemble  and  meet  together 
week  after  week,  professedly  to  "render  ihnnks  for  the  great 
benefits  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  our 
heavenly  Father,  to  set  forth  His  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear 
His  most  holy  Word,  and  to  ask  those  things  which  are 
requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul;"  but 
actually  and  prncticaily  do  we  heartily  engage  in  real  thanks- 
giving, in  real  praise,  in  real  prayer?  Do  we  not  find  ourselves 
insensibly,  and  aimost  irresistibly,  relapsing  into  a  state  of  un- 
reality and  careless  inattention  P  Bo  we  not  find  ourselves 
repeating  words  of  most  awful  and  momentous  significance, 
without  even  a  thought  of  their  real  meaning,  and  their  bearing 
upon  ourselves?  Has  it  not  sometimes  startled  us  to  find  that 
ne  have  been  going  on  for  years,  avowing  our  belief  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  Godj  in  the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and 
Bscensiun  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  without  ever  having  examined  ourselves 
seriously  and  calmly  on  the  meaning  of  these  truths,  and  th^r 
relation  to  ourselves  P 

And  if  the  creed  we  profess  has  never  been  reaUzed  by  us,  if 
it  has  never  solved  for  us  any  of  the  problems,  or  expluned  any 
of  the  perplexities  of  our  brief  life  on  earth,  if  it  has  never 
raised  our  thoughts  above  this  world,  can  we  be  surprised  that, 
wlien  from  time  to  time  we  are  invited  to  take  part  in  assisting 
^lissionary  enterprise,  the  whole  subject  should  appear  dmtmy 
and  unreal,  an  uninteresting,  dull,  cold,  and  dreary  topic,  only 
to  be  avoided  and  shunned  P  Can  we  wonder  that  instead  of 
being  able  to  repel,  we  are  staggered  by  the  arguments  of  those 
who  insinuate  that  particular  soils  are  adapted  to  particular 
religions;  that  Christianity  ia  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
man's  religious  consciousness;  that,  instead  of  being  a  Revela- 
tion, it  is  the  natural  product  of  the  human  intellect,  of  the 
earth  eartliy,  of  the  natural  man  natural  ?  Can  we  wonder  that 
wc  recoil  half  ashamed  before  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  that 
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Dumerons  body  of  popular  writers  vho  seem  to  im&giaa  tliat 
"every  man  must  be  a  brain-heated  fanatic  vho  stands  upou 
a  public  platform  to  plead  for  bis  fellow-creatures  in  distsnt 
lands,  and  as  if  erery  woman  who  goes  to  listen  to  bim,  and 
desires  to  help  him,  must  needs  be  a  simple  dreamer,  a  slattera, 
a  sorry  housewife,  and  a  bad  mother"? 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Personal  reality,  penonal  earnest- 
neSB,  personal  conviction,  these  ever  hare  been,  these  ctct 
must  be,  the  true  nminsprings  of  Missionary  zeal.  Christiaiiitj 
must  have  been  a  'Evar/y4^40v  to  ns,  if  we  traly  desire  iti 
proclamation  as  such  to  others.  And  the  more  we  have  realised 
it  as  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  "  message  of  g^lad  tidings,"  the 
less  likely  are  we  to  be  staggered  and  perplexed  by  the  sc^his- 
tries  of  those  who  brand  Christian  Missionary  enterprise  with 
the  stigma  of  narrow  self- aggrandizing  proselytism,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  last  year  at  Salisfaaiy, 
"speak  as  if  there  were  various  religions  in  the  world,  and 
these  religions  were  adapted  to  some  different  race  or  nation  j 
as  if  Christiauity  were  the  religion  of  the  West,  as  if  Mohani' 
medanism  were  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Asia,  Brahmanism  of 
India,  uid  some  form  or  other  of  idolatry  and  Uoodthirsty 
worship  of  Africa  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  PaciSc." 

Ou  the  title-page  of  every  mimber  of  the  Coloniai  Ckwd 
C/tronicte  is  rightly  inscribed  the  well-known  quotatiou  from 
Bishop  Butler — 

"Christianity  ia  to  be  considered  as  a  tnui  deposited  with  i»  in 
behalf  of  others,  tn  b^lf  of  mantind,  as  well  as  for  our  own  tutruc- 
tion." 

If  we  have  listened  to  its  instruction,  if  we  hava  maiked, 
learnt,  and  inwardly  digested  its  teachings  respecting  oorsdret 
and  our  position  in  this  world,  then  we  shall  truly  acknoiriedge 
it  as  a  trust  deposited  with  us  tn  behalf  of  mankind,  then  ve 
shall  understand  why  "  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  called  a  Chris- 
tian, who  doth  not  do  somewhat  in  his  station  towards  the 
dischai^  of  this  trust  j"  then,  but  not  till  then.  An  invitation, 
therefore,  to  promote  the  propagatioa  of  the  Oospel  in  fbreign 
parts  is  really  and  actually,  not  by  any  figare  of  speech,  a  tot 
and  a  touchstone  whether  we  are  real  and  true,  whether  the 
creed  we  profess  has  auy  further  hold  upon  us  than  aome  atatt 
effete  formula,  whether  our  convictions  are  genuine,  or  ve  are 
drifting  down  the  stream  of  life  "  with  only  a  name  to  li*e." 
And  the  efficiency  of  Missionary  Associationa  to  ronae  us  from 
a  dull  and  stupid  spirit  of  lethargy  and  unreality  depends  far 
more  than  we  are  perhaps  at  first  inclined  to  imagine,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  errors  of  heathenism  are  treated,  aad  tbr 
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degree  va.  wbich  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  is  shown  to 
remove  those  errors,  "  to  disentangle  the  tree  from  the  ivy 
which  was  stranghng  it,  without,  in  the  process,  and  together 
with  the  strangling  ivy,  destroying  also  the  very  life  of  the  tree 
itself,  which  we  designed  to  save."  ' 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  the  errors  of  those  who 
have  not  received  the  light  of  truth.  They  illustrate  two  habits 
of  mind,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  one  looks  upon 
idolatry  and  its  inseparable  abominations  with  a  sort  of  literary 
cariosity,  with  the* interest  of  the  antiquarian  or  the  palse- 
oatologiat.  We  are  presented  with  a  beggarly  array  of  religious 
systems,  with  their  attendant  rites  and  ceremonies,  labelled  and 
docketed  like  so  many  interesting  "specimens"  in  a  museum. 
They  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  information  we  receive 
respecting  any  country,  just  as  do  its  fauna  aud  flora.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  any  nation's 
rpligioua  life,  or  to  understand  its  errors.  The  writer  touches 
them  only  with  the  tips  of  his  Angers,  and  refuses  utterly  to 
sustain  their  burden,  or  to  sympathize  with  their  dark  tale  of 
sorrow  and  ignorance. 

But  this  is  not  the  mode  of  treating  the  errors  of  heathendom, 
with  which  we  are  now  mainly  concerned.  No  man  will  be 
s  favourer  of  Missionary  enterprise  who  thus  toys  and  plays 
with  human  infirmities.  Dilettante  scholarship  has  never 
produced  a  genuine  Missionary,  and  therefore  may  be  summarily 
dismissed. 

The  other  mode  is  one  which  demands  a  more  extended 
notice.  We  often  find  it  side  by  side  with  genuine  earnestness, 
sincere  conviction,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  tlie  causes  of 
religious  error.  Its  language  is  that  of  wholesale,  and  some- 
times contemptuous  denunciation.  It  refuses  to  see  anything 
but  the  hateful  and  the  devilish,  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
inquire  calmly  into  the  source  of  these  hideous  perversions,  or 
to  seek  out  the  truth  overlaid  by  these  ftightfiil  caricatures. 

There  always  have  been  those  who  are  incapable  of  sympathy 
with  the  origin  and  the  causes  of  human  error.  There  always 
hai  been  a  Tertullian^  as  well  as  a  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Just  as  the  former  could  uot  allow  anything  to  Greek  philo- 
sophy, would  not  even  try  to  understand  Socrates  or  Plato,  and 
"  called  the  diemon  of  the  philosopher  a  devil,"  so  those  who 
woidd  fasten  their  attention  only  on  the  hateful  and  the  devilish 

'  Trench's  Halsean  Lectares,  p.  144. 

'  See  Milman'sLatinClirUtiaiiitr,  f.  39;  WaitcoH  od  the  Csnoa,  p.  75;  Neu- 
^a  Aatiginostikui,  p.  200,  bIbo  p.  433.    See  alao  Hirdwick'a  CbriBt  and  oUier 
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in  the  theologies  of  distant  lands,  are  &r  too  prone  to  oie  the 
language  of  undiscrimioating  denunciation. 

Nov,  it  has  always  seemed  to  as  that  it  is  a  very  perilous  sod 
unseemly  thing  for  one  who,  is  his  best  estate,  is  compassed 
ahout  with  infirmity  and  manifold  error,  who  cometh  up  and  is 
cut  down  like  a  Sower,  to  hold  up  the  errors  of  his  brotber-nisD 
to  ridicule  and  scorn.  Contempt,  denonciatioa — these  sre  ver; 
easy,  but  very  short-sighted,  methods.  As  addressed  to  an  audience 
at  a  Missionary  meeting,  they  are  worse  than  short-sighted; 
they  are  dangerous.  They  go  far  towards  nwintaiuing,  instead  of 
correcting,  that  spirit  of  self-complacency  and  self-satisisction 
which  we  feel  respecting  our  freedom  for  religious  error.  They 
go  far  towards  gratifying  our  natuml  tendency  to  foi^t  thst  there 
is  nothing  we  have  "  which  we  did  not  receive;^'  instead  of  tesch- 
ing  us  to  remember  how  and  where  ne  stand — iliwtuHali,  non 
illuminante».^  If  the  errors  we  are  combating  can  be  fitly  met 
with  these  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scorn,  they  surely  ought  to  be 
very  speedily  removed.  But  are  they  so  speedily  removed?  Ii 
the  task  of  setting  men  free  from  their  superstitions  so  easy  and 
plain?  Is  the  process  of  men's  extricKtion  of  error  a  speedy  one— 
a  thing  of  to-day  or  yesterday  ?  We  know  it  is  not.  We  know 
that  if  it  is  to  be  effectual,  the  very  highest  wisdom  is  required. 
We  know  that  in  this  work,  of  all  others,  real  erudition  mbst 
minister  to  piety,  and  zeal  he  mingled  with  compaaaion.  When- 
ever we  speak  of  superstition,  we  must  remember  that  it 
"  supposes  a  real  and  undeniable  desire  in  human  nature  whicb 
procures  for  it  admission,  as  well  as  a  fundamental  and  un- 
deniable truth,  which  it  only  misunderstands  and  defaces.'" 
Aud  the  more  we  can  sbow  that  without  a  genuine  reception  of 
ClinstiKuity  these  desires  must  remain  ungratified,  and  theu 
truths  defaced  and  caricatured,  the  more  we  shall  teach  men  to 
see  ill  the  language  of  our  Creeds  and  Confessions  the  solatioD 
of  difficulties  which  ever  have  tortured  the  minds  of  men,  ^oi 
God's  answer  to  the  cravings  and  perplexities  of  bumanity  is 
every  ctime.  What  a  protest  against  intemperate  dennndation 
and  ignorant  declamation  ia  the  conduct  of  the  very  chiefest  in 
the  army  of  Christian  Missionaries,  St.  Paul,  when  for  the  ^ 
time  the  evangelic   message  met   the  refinements  of  ancient 


•  Nesndet'B  Charch  Hiitorj,  1,  IB.  Wa  ouinot  too  often  remwnbcr,  Ii*"*" 
growth  of  idolatry  iru  grsdusl  and  alcnr— thftl  whit  is  true  oT  man  ii  tret  of  A 
"nemo  repentc  fuit  turpiasimuB."  IdoUtry,  aa  Si,  Paul  deBcribea  in  the  EruU< 
to  the  Eomami,  "originnUd  in  the  deiGcalion  of  nature,  whicb  jel  impliM  ■ 
depreBsed  consciouenesa  of  Oixl ;  and  to  this,  m  lying  at  its  baall,  Ihc  ifM* 
appealed  in  his  discoaru  at  Athene." — Xetatdcr'i  PltaUitig,  L  480. 
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pliilosophy  I  "tnspiied  b;  feelings  thst  were  implnnted  from  his 
yonth  in  the  mind  of  a  pions  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  his  Ood,  the  Apostle  must  have  been  horror-struck 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  idolatry  that  met  him  wherever  he  turned 
his  eyes.  He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed  by  his  feelings 
'  into  intemperate  language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self- 
denial  and  Belf-comroand,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expres- 
sions of  detestation ;  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religiona 
system  of  the  tireeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the 
tmth  which  lay  at  its  basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his 
hearers  the  consciousness  of  God  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  sin,  and  thus  aimed  at  leadiug  them  to  the  knowledge 
<^that  Saviour  whom  he  came  to  announce." ' 

Now,  thia  is  a  most  significant  and  instructive  fact,  the  import- 
ance of  which  cannot  be  exa^eratcd.  Here  was  one  whom  early 
sssotnatioDS,  a  Jewish  education,  and  intense  earnestness  of 
purpose,  might  reasonably  have  inspired  with  very  different 
feelings,  and  urged  towards  a  very  different  line  of  action.  Here 
Tss  one  who  knew  better  than  any  man  the  fearful  nature  and 
terrible  results  of  idolatry — who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans, 
has  painted  in  the  darkest  colours  the  blasting  effect  of 
heathenism-— who  could  speak  of  those  without  the  pale  of 
Christianity  as  "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
■trangera  £rom  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  Ood  in  the  world,"  ^  who  must  at  times  have  been  well- 
nigh  crushed  and  borne  down  by  the  consciousoess  of  the 
desolating  results  of  the  work  of  the  Wicked  One;  and  yet, 
when  he  is  face  to  face  with  these  errors,  when  he  has  those 
before  him  whom  he  would  lead  up  unto  Christ,  there  is  no 
intemperance,  no  denunciation,  either  in  his  language  or  de- 
portment. With  the  wisdom  which  coraeth  from  above,  he 
transports  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  deepest  sympathy  and  tendeiv 
ness,  to  the  side  of  hia  hearers.  He  makes  °  the  testimony  that 
polytheism  is  insufficient  to  solve  the  enigraas  of  existence, 
which  the  Athenians  had  themselves  inscribed  on  the  altar  to 
the"nnknown  God,"  a  common  ground  between  himself  and 
them.   He  takes  his  pebble,  to  use  the  language  of  Chrysostom,* 

'  HewdBT'a  Pluitlng,  i.  180.  Bee  Cuioa  Wordawartb's  Comni.  ia  Aots  zrii. 
^    'Axi  rir  SwXnr  rir  woktiiluy  odrabi  ixttpieaTB. — Amm<m.  in  Cat. 

*  Bph.  ii.  12,  13.  The  eipreHaion  Mtai  it  rf  niiriup,  whethor  we  tike  It  In  tha 
MOM  of  "denying,"  "ignorsnt  of,"  or  "fbraaken  by"  God,  "fona»,''»i  ProfeaaoT 
EUicott  veil  Ban,  "  the  cllmai  and  c<ucery»UDD  of  the  mUery  inToWed  in  ^^plt 
Xpig>rsO,uid  enhuicee  tbe  dreariae.u  and  gloom  of  the  pictare." — Sea  hli  Ootian.  in  loc. 

'  "  Doctor  ChriitiuLi  ezercit^  et  onUir  invictna,  pro  Chriiito  caDMm  agent, 
ipngi  inicripUanem  torqnet  in  acj^nmentDm  fidei," — Jtromt  Bpui,  ad  Magnnm. 

'  CfaryMstom  in  Acta  xrii.  'ASi)hi(bi>  Siinirropii'.  oi*  iii  wpo^irrSr  oM  ivi 
TOC  rifuiv  iuXix^i  ^^'  i'i  Bufwi  tI|i<  ■B^vtoir  trti^aara-  iri  ruv  alKtlmr  (ulrai't 
^X'^finro  SayiiaTiir'  lii  ai)i[  tlxtr  inofLBi,  dAA'  &i  Sroiiot.^Cramtr't  Cateaa. 
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out  of  their  own  brook,  and,  while  he  would  set  them  free  from 
their  saperstitions,  he  teaches  them  (the  surest  proof  of  truest 
wisdom)  reverently  to  handle  their  past  selves  and  their  past 
beliefs.  "Whom  ye  ignorsntly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto 
you."  This  was  the  great  Apostle's  way  of  delivering  the 
meseage  wherewith  he  was  chained.  Well  may  we  pray  that  ' 
HE  who,  "through  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  Apostle  St,  Paul, 
caused  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  shine  throughout  the  world, 
would  grant  unto  us  not  only  that  we  may  show  forth  our 
thankfulness  for  the  same  by  following  the  holy  doctrine  whicb 
he  taught,"'  but  also  that  we  may  not  forget  the  way  in  which 
he  taught  it. 

The  record  of  that  interview  on  Mars'  Hill  was  written  for 
our  learning,  and  we  shall  then  best  learn  it  when  we,  in  a  like 
spirit,  strive  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  side  of  those  lying  id 
darkness,  and  try  to  see  things  from  their  point  of  view,  and  Dot 
from  ours ;  and  the  effect  will  he  one  of  the  most  momentoai 
advantage  to  ourselves.  As  we  never  appreciate  the  full  blessing 
of  health  till  we  have  been  laid  upon  a  sick  bed,  or  the  ordinances 
of  religion  till  we  are  deprived  of  them,  ao  we  cannot  luider- 
Btand  how  the  the  satisfaction  of  our  deepest  wants,  vhicb 
Christianity  alone  supplies,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  aocial,  moral, 
and  religious  progress,  till  we  have  placed  ourselves  by  the  side 
of  those  on  whom  the  Day-star  has  not  yet  dawned,  striven  to 
shade  off  the  full  blaze  of  Revelation,*  and  faced  the  proUemB  of 
existence,  as  they  harass  and  perplex  those  who  are  ignoraot 
whether  it  be  a  Preserver  or  a  Destroyer  who  is  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  the  universe.  We  shall  then  learn,  as  we  never 
learned  before,  that,  as  has  been  ably  said,  "  we  address  our- 
selves in  a  slight  and  inefficient  manner  to  our  work  of  con- 
ducting Christian  Missions,  when,  without  diecrimiaatioD, 
without  acquaintance  with  tJiose  systems  which  hold  soula  in 
bondage,  which  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  light  of  life,  ve 
have  but  one  method  for  them  all — one  language  in  which  to 

^  Collect  Tot  the  Fealirtil  of  the  CaDvenion  of  St.  Paul.  Among  the  liutnM- 
tioDB  giTen  by  hia  friend  Daniel,  Bishop  of  fflnchesler,  to  Booifac*.  Uie  Apwll" 
of  the  Germane,  we  find  it  laid  dom  thit  "he  was  eepeciallj  to  «bav  the  nde 
paguu  tbatbewMftccuiktely  acquainted  with  their  Tvligioaadoctiinet;  bjiiUii; 
queatiou  he  wu  to  find  out  what  waa  inational  or  contradietoir  in  tJMii  bclii', 
in  tuch  a  manner  at  not  to  intidt  or  irrttote  lA«m,  6ul  ad  on  oU  occanof  "^ 
geulleneuandmoderation  ;  he  ought  to  inititnte  freqaeotlj  a  compailaoD  betvcts 
their  doctrine  aod  the  Chtistlan,  yet  not  too  poinledlj,  t^t  the  pagui  nig^'  ^ 
be  «xaaparat«d,  but  rather  aahamed  of  Uieii  abanrd  ofini,oM,'^Siiaitir^' 
"  MemoriaU  of  Chriilian  Life!'  P-  ^S9- 

■  "  Adrerts  lector,"  wrilea  Betigel,  aflar  eommenting  on  Uie  word  Inniw"'' 
umd  by  SL  Paul  in  Acta  zvii.  2S,  "  Impietu  et  (alan  religionei,  qaoh^Mt  mi. 
quanta  qaautte  aunt,  qaod  ad  animam  perUnel,  tinora  soiit:  sola  rWtjMn  Clin^ 
tuaia  hoc  habet,  at  aobilitaltnaii  hominia  Eacaltstei  at  aKctui  expleal,  tliwWl''' 
liqudum  e(  earn  timort  fidnoiMn,  amorem,  Rpem,  Intiliam  tBvnX." 
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describe  them  all — one  comtnoD  charge  of  belonging  to  the 
devil  apon  which  to  arraign  them ;  instead  of  recognisiog,  as  we 
ou^ht,  that  each  province  of  the  dark  kingdom  of  error  is 
different  from  every  other ;  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  he 
vhich  can  ever  make  anything  strong,  but  the  truth  which  that 
Ue  perverts  and  denies."* 

It  viU  be  our  endeavour,  ia  some  succeeding  numbers,  to 
compare  certain  past  and  existing  religious  systems  external 
to  Christianity.  We  shall  strive  to  ascertain  the  fundamental 
fflcts  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  half-truths  which  they  contain. 
And  by  a  comparison  of  the  cravings  of  man  thus  expressed 
irith  the  revelations  of  Christianity,  we  shall  hope  to  illustrate 
that  saying  of  Pascal's,  that  Christianity  alone  understands  all 
that  is  good  and  aU  that  ia  evil  in  man,  with  the  origin  and 
causes  thereof;  that  its  "chief  glory  coDaists  not  in  its  having 
relntion  to  nothing  that  went  before  itself]  but  rather  in  its  being 
the  middle  point  to  which  all  lines — some  conacionsly,  more  un- 
consciously— ^were  tending,  and  in  which  all  centered  at  last." 
And  if  we  find  that  Christianity  not  only  satisfied  the  needs  of 
men,  but  that  too  in  the  very  form  in  which  those  needs  have 
been  expressed,  we  shall  not  deem  this  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Divine  Revelation,  but  shall  take  it  as  a  warning  against 
that  anxiety  to  claim  absolute  novelty  for  even  the  minutest 
element  and  circumstance  of  our  belief,  which,  as  the  lamented 
Archer  Butler  baa  well  said,  "  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
OUT  habitual  degradation  of  God  to  our  own  standard."  "Were 
we  charged,"  says  the  same  high  authority,  "with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  system  of  belief,  and  allowed  unbounded  liberty  in 
devising  it,  doubtless  we  should  delight  in  startling  the  un- 
believing world  with  unexpected  terms  and  propositions ;  and 
vc  ascribe  this  petty  pride  to  that  majestic  Governor  whose 
impartial  care  is  over  all  His  works,  and  whose  purpose,  when 
He  came  among  ns,  was,  not  to  triumph  in  the  mistakes  of 
His  noblest  creatures,  but,  without  respect  of  persona,  ages,  or 
countries,  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness."* 

We  feel  sure,  that  if  we  enter  fairly  upon  this  most  interesting 
inquiry,  we  shall  derive  from  it  many  advantages.  It  will  teach 
us  the  duties  of  temperance  and  moderation  when  we  speak  of 
heathenism;  it  will  grave  upon  our  minds  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  wants  of  universal  man ;  it  will  teach  us  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  a"Goapel''more  really  than,  perhaps,  we  do;  and, 
above  all  things,  it  will  remind  us  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  patience 
and  gentleness  in  our  dealings  with  error,  remembering  that  we 
have  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive.  And  it  seems  to  ns  that 
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juat  now  there  is  a  special  reason  why  we  sboold  strive  to  nuke 
our  Missionary  assodatioiiB,  and  meetings,  and  aenn<HU,  occaiioiii, 
not  only  of  Eea),  but  of  "zeal  according  to  knowledge;"  thst 
we  should  be  one  and  all  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  bope 
we  entertain  respecting  the  aH-embracing  and  all-satiifying 
nature  of  ChristianitT.  Dogmatic  assertion  is  utterly  iusnfQdent. 
Publications  abound  in  which  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ue 
attributed  to  the  progress  of  society  and  of  civilization :  religions 
generally,  and  the  Gospel  as  one  member  of  the  class,  are  treited 
as  mere  expressions  of  man's  spiritual  natore,  and  the  objective 
character  of  Christianity,  as  a  Bevelation  from  on  high,  is  more 
and  more  degraded,  and  sometimes  utterly  denied.  And  the 
way  to  encounter  the  disciples  of  modem  EpiritoaliBm  is  to  take 
them  on  their  own  groand.  They  do  not  deny  man's  reHgiom 
consciouHneaa  :  they  recognise  his  cravings  and  aspirations.  We 
would  try,  therefore,  to  show  that  these  cravings  and  aspiraboiu 
have  almost  universally  run  into  certain  fixed  channels,  and 
expressed  themselves  under  certain  definite  characteristics,  sod 
that  Christianity  alone  supplies  any  worthy  answer  thereto,  or 
in  any  way  explains  them;  that  it  takes  into  consideration  not 
one,  but  ul  the  complex  factors  in  man's  nature,  and  commends 
itself,  like  no  other  system,  "to  every  man's  consaence  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  as  in  very  truth  a  'EuoTYeXtoc,  a  "  message  of 
glad  tidings,"  to  the  "Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  (jentile." 
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OXFORD    AND    CAMBBmGE    MISSION    TO    CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Ok  Tuesday,  May  17th,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Sbeldaniu 
Theatre,  Oxford,  in  aid  of  the  Uission  to  be  established  in  the  tnet 
of  conntry  opened  up  by  Dr.  Liriiigstane,  in  Central  Africt.  1^ 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  in  the  chair,  and  a  deputation  from  Cambridge 
was  present,  consisting  of  the  Bev.  Professor  Selwyn,  B.D.,  Mst^mt 
ProfesBor  of  Divinity  ;  the  Rev.  Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  NorriBsn  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  ;  tlie  Bev.  William  Monk,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoDege, 
the  Camhridge  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Mission ;  the  Bev. 
George  Williams,  B.D,,  Fellow  of  King^i  CoU^e. 

We  lay  before  oar  readers  extracts  from  the  report  in  the  O^fW 
UiwxervXy  Herald,  of  May  21.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown's  ^»BBeh  '» 
given  in  fall. 
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"The  Bishop  of  CapetowD  waa  received  with  lond  applanse  on  his 
rising  to  more  the  first  resolation,  which  was — '  That  the  recent 
ditcoveriee  of  Dr.  LiTiDgHtone  having  brought  to  light  a  large  and 
hitherto  noknown  r^ion  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  of  the  utinost  import- 
ance that  a  Mission  should  be  sent  into  that  heathen  land,  and  that  it 
should  consist,  ns  soon  »i  practluahle,  of  a  Bishop  and  a  number  of 
sBsistant  clergy.'  Since  he  had  been  in  England  he  had  attended 
very  m^nj  meetings,  but  he  had  attended  none  with  the  same  satiafac- 
tioR  that  he  attended  the  present  one,  because  it  assured  him  that  the 
claims  of  Central  Africa  were  about  to  be  heard,  tliat  its  cry  for  relief 
WBS  about  to  meet  with  a  response,  that  they  were  going  to  proceed 
in  Central  Africa  in  the  way  of  our  Lord  himself,  marked  out  for  us 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  followed  by  the  Church  in  primitive  ages ; 
and  also  because  that  meeting  represented  the  two  great  seats  of 
learning  and  science  united  in  this  great  and  blessed  work.  That 
was  the  beginning,  he  believed,  of  a  most  important  undertaking  of 
supplying  missionaries  to  a  dark  and  afflicted  land  ;  and  when  they 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers  the  wave  would  still  be  rolling  on,  and 
multitudea  would  still  be  being  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  He 
would  for  a  moment  dwell  on  the  claims  which  he  thought  Africa  bad 
on  the  eympatfay  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  on  their  own 
branch  of  it  in  particular  ;  and  then  proceed  to  dwell  on  a  few  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  work  before  them,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out.  The  very  helplessness  of  Africa  seemed  to  be  one  great  feature 
of  its  claims.  It  was  utterly  helpless.  It  waa  not  like  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  those  three  great  fields  of  labour  in  which  the  Church  waa 
about  to  he  called  to  enter  upon  a  mission  far  larger  and  more 
extended  than  any  other  she  had  yet  undertaken.  It  appeared  to 
him  tbftt  there  waa  no  country  with  which  civilized  Europe  had  been 
so  unacquainted,  for  which  it  had  done  so  little.  Our  commerce  had 
floated  by  the  whole  length  of  that  country  ;  and  yet  what  had  we  done 
to  raise  it  in  civilization  or  teach  it  the  faith  1  A  few  enterprising 
travellers  had  from  time  to  time  traversed  the  country,  and  made  us 
acquainted  with  it;  we  had  had  our  enterprises  for  opening  up  the 
country ;  we  had  planted  onr  miasions  on  the  western  coaat  of  Africa 
and  on  its  southern  extremity ;  but  what  we  had  done  was  just  to 
fringe  its  borders  with  our  missions,  and  we  had  scarcely  done  any- 
thing for  the  interior.  At  present,  the  great  mass  of  sixty  millions  of 
the  people  of  Africa  knew  as  little  of  the  Redemption  as  their  ancestors 
did  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  coming  into  the  world  Then  the 
wrongs  we  had  inflicted  on  Africa  seemed  to  call  upon  us  to  go  forth 
in  Christ'a  name,  and  seek  to  redress  them.  He  felt  a  diffidence  m 
touching  on  this  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  for  it  was  one  which  the 
Chairman  had  an  hereditary  right  to  handle  ;  and  he  trusted  he  would 
not  snfier  that  meeting  to  dissolve  before  he  had  set  before  it  the 
injuries  we  had  inflicted  on  Africa  and  the  debt  of  obligation  we  owe 
it  He  himself,  however,  having  been,  in  some  degree,  a  witness  of 
the  accursed  system  of  the  slave  trade,  might  venture  to  state  what 
he  bad  seen.     He  had  seen,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  600  honiBii 
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beings  torn  from  the  ahorea  of  Africa,  crammed  within  the  narvow 
decks  of  some  small  craft  of  120  tone  burden,  all  incapable  of  rooTiug 
an  inch  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  and  snaring  frightfull;  from 
the  atmosphere  the^  breathed.  He  had  seen,  within  a  few  iaja,  100 
of  them  perish ;  and,  a  few  dajs  afterwards,  50  more.  Nothing  in 
Dr.  Livingstone's  remarkable  book  had  struck  him  more  than  bis 
plain  description  of  the  wretched  state  of  degradation  and  demorvUxft* 
tion  in  which  the  slave  trade  hod  been  carried  on.  Sad  and  miaentUe 
as  the  people  were  in  their  state  when  lert  alone,  when  we  had  gona 
to  them  we  bad  hitherto  left  the  heathen  worse  than  we  found  them. 
We  had  set  tribe  against  tribe,  people  against  people  the  father  against 
his  child,  and  the  husband  against  his  wife ;  and  all  the  grant  ot 
twenty  millions  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  slaTe,  and  the  efforts 
we  were  making  to  prevent  other  nations  from  engaging  in  the  traffic, 
bj  keeping  a  fleet  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  a  year,  by  no  mewu 
undid  what  we  had  done :  the  poison  was  still  germinating  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  country  more  ready  to  listen  to  Christiin 
teaching  than  unhappy  Airica  was.  In  no  part  with  which  this 
country  had  become  acquainted  was  there  any  real  resistance  by  the 
people  to  Christian  teachers  going  among  them.  It  might  be  so  in 
India,  China,  and  elsewhere,  but  it  was  not  so  in  Africa.  What  thqr 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  degraded  condition  and  low  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Few  things  bad  struck  him  more  than  the  cry  of  the 
poor  Africans  to  Dr.  Livingstone^' Give  us  sleep  $  give  ns  pcAoe ; 
give  us  rest :'  they  were  indeed  most  anxious  that  we  should  do  what 
we  could  to  confer  upon  them  some  of  the  blessings  we  ourselves 
possess.  At  a  previous  meeting  in  this  very  City  and  University,  it  was 
resolved  that  six  MissioQaries,  headed  by  a  Bishop  of  our  Cba^ci^ 
should  go  forth  in  the  great  work  of  the  evaogeliEatioo  of  Central 
Africa,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dw^  upon  the  fact  that 
that  system  was  what  vras  propagated  in  Scripture,  and  what  the 
Church  adopted  in  primitive  days.  But  it  had  been  felt  that  ther* 
might  be  legal  difficulties  in  setting  about  the  work  in  that  particular 
way.  When  he  came  home  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  consult  with  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  found  they  had  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  had  any  legal  right  to  proceed  to  the  creation  of  Bwb<^ 
rics  beyond  her  M^esty's  dominions.  Having  consulted  with  tlte 
Lord  Chancellor  and  with  the  Chancellor  of  this  diooese,  he  had 
finally  been  told  that  he  might  consecrate,  in  bis  own  Cathedral  Charch 
at  Cape  Town,  Bishops  for  Centrsl  Africa.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
took  eight  months  to  consider,  having  communicated  with  Sir  G. 
Grey,  Governor  of  Cape  Town,  as  to  the  poiiticat  aspect  of  the 
matter;  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  to  its  ecclenastical,  and 
with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  its  legal  bearings ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  had  now  informed 
him  that  neither  he  nor  hia  suffragan  would  be  infringing  against  any 
prert^ative  of  the  Church  or  the  State  if  they  did  consecrate,  in  liieir 
own  Cathedral  Church  at  Cape  Town,  Missionary  Bishops  fot  the 
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evangel izaiion  of  Central  Africa.  So  at  preseot  there  was  no  obstacle 
in  tlie  na/,  except  as  regarded  the  raising  of  the  funds.  It  mattered 
DOt  bow  they  proceeded  in  the  present  case.  He  thought  the  best 
waj  would  be  for  the  committees  of  the  two  Univergiliea  to  choose 
tfaeir  own  men  for  the  inferior  offices  of  the  Church,  and  to  be 
Biahop  <^  the  Church,  and  present  them  to  the  Bishop  of  South  Africa 
for  coQsecration.  The  Church  was  now  resolving  thst  her  Missions 
^ould  be  conducted  in  a  true,  snd  proper,  and  scriptural  way ;  and 
one  point  which  the  Church  hersdf  must  consider  was — who  should 
hereafter  appoint  these  Bishops  ?  Slie  must  herself  devise  some 
means  bj  which  persons,  with  authority  from  lier,  ahoutd  select,  and 
appoint,  and  send  out  to  distant  fields  of  labour  these  men  ;  and  we 
must  provide  ineans  by  which  these  Bishops  should  be  phiced  in  a 
Romewhat  independent  position.  They  must  not  have  men  sent  to 
ha  approved  or  rejected  by  their  flocks,  or  who  should  be  subject  to 
any  committee,  liowever  respectable,  here  at  home.  They  must  he 
reitponeible  only  to  the  Church  itself.  lie  therefore  moat  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Convocation  which  was  about  speedily  to  meet  (and  to 
represent  them  in  which  they  had  elected  two  Proctors  that  day), 
would  consider  the  great  and  important  questions  which  were  springing 
up  within  the  Church  with  respect  to  her  Missions  in  distant  lands, 
liie  late  Convocation  bad  to  consider  this  sultject,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  in  the  last  seasioii  of  that  Convocation  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  one  distinguished  member  of  our  Church,  who  had  perhaps  a 
greater  authority  to  speak  on  this  point  than  any  other  member — 
he  meant  him  who  first  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  these 
Missioaa  should  be  conducted,  and  had  written  a  book  whicli,  from 
that  day  to  this,  had  been  the  text-book  on  that  subject. 

But  it  waa  not  enough  that  we  should  have  a  mere  constitution  of 
the  Church ;  we  must  dso  have  its  complete  oi^nization,  if  we  would 
have  that  Church  in  distant  lands  carried  on  in  an  efficient  way. 
There  were  questions  of  great  importance  growing  up  in  our  different 
possessions  wliich  needed  to  be  considered : — such  as  the  form  of 
ritual  which  communicants  just  gathered  from  the  heathen  should  be 
permitted  to  use ;  and  such  questions  as  that  of  polygamy,  which  was 
becoming  of  great  importance  in  his  part  of  Africa,  and  which  was 
likely  to  be  decided  in  different  ways  in  diiferent  diocesai^:  They 
must  have  their  meetings  of  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  of  Laily,  it  might  be, 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  these  Missions.  He  hoped  and  trusted 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  look  this  busineRS  fairly  in  the  face. 
Let  them  distinctly  understand  that  it  was  not  a  light  work  they  were 
undertaking,  and  that  it  would  be  a  costly  work.  They  could  not 
send  forth  six  clergy,  with  a  Bishop  at  their  hea<l|  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  except  at  a  large  cost.  They  must  first  send  them  across  the 
ocean,  and  they  must  properly  provide  for  them  as  persons  going  into 
the  interior  of  a  vast  country,  nnd  having  no  means  of  communication 
with  England,  it  might  be  for  ycnrs ;  and  they  munt  be  enabled  lo 
purchase  waggons  and  oxen  to  trnvtl  1,200  or  1,600  miles  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.     Tim  least  sum  which  they  could  calculate  upon 
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requiring  ms  lO.OOOf.,  which  irm  a  mere  notliing  for  the  C^nnli  <J 
England  to  nuse  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  If  thej  really  worked 
together,  within  the  next  three  or  four  months  that  sum  might  easily 
be  raised.  Tbe^  shonld  organise  their  iroA  here  st  liome,  and  ibej 
should  not  only  have  perxms  ready  to  subscribe  for  a  term  of  jeare, 
but  persons  who  would  {dedge  theniseWes  to  obtain  the  promise  of 
sums  for  a  period  of  five  years  M"  so.  Individuals  had  done  this  bh>k 
than  once  with  reference  to  those  works  in  which  he  was  himadf 
engoged,  and  if  persons  then  present  would  set  themselTee  about  tbe 
work  in  that  way,  within  the  next  three  months  the  whole  of  the 
10,0002.  would  be  forthcotniug.  The  London  Mission  had  undertaken 
to  maintain  six  Missionaries  for  three  years  at  a  cost  of  6,000^,  and 
had  said  that  their  friends  would  be  disappointed  if  they  did  not  send 
out  a  larger  sum  of  money  and  a  larger  staff.  Let  them  not  be 
surpassed  by  this  small  number  of  their  brethren  t  The  Church 
needed  for  this  work  some  of  her  devoted  sons ;  not  of  great  intelleci 
so  much  aa  of  gentle,  earnest,  loring  spirit,  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent,  and  endure  hardships,  as  good  servants  of  Jesus  ChrisL  And 
he  thought  he  mistook  the  feelings  of  this  Univermty  and  Church  if 
they  did  not  furnish,  at  no  very  distant  day,  all  ^e  men  that  wouU 
be  required  for  this  good  work.  It  was  essential  that  they  should 
havein  Africa  a  Training  Institution,  and  be  was  seeking  to  found  one 
for  the  education  of  the  native  ministry  ;  for,  looking  at  the  work 
lying  before  tbe  Church,  they  must  fed  that  if  their  seal  were  wiiat  it 
onght  to  be,  and  not  what  it  was,  they  could  hardly  supply  a  sufficioit 
nnmber  of  European  teachen.  It  seemed  to  be  essential  that  they 
should  have  an  Institution  for  tbe  training  up  of  a  native  ministry, 
and  he  felt  himself  the  importance  of  being  able  to  throw  open  &e 
doors  of  that  Institution  to  tbe  Hissionaries  who  should  go  forth  tiom 
this  University,  and  also  to  those  who  were  laboaring  with  Dr. 
Livingstone — he  meant  the  London  Missionaries.  lie  would  oranmend 
very  earnestly  the  work  they  were  met  together  to  advocate  to  tlie 
meeting's  sympathy,  support,  and  prayers ;  and  he  hoped  and  pnyed 
that  they  would  raise  up  men  qualified  to  do  this  work,  and  that  God 
would  bless  them  in  their  undertaking." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Frofesaor  Selwyn,  of 
Cambridge. 

The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Warden  of  New  Coll^- 
"That  an  Association  having  already  been  formed  by  tbe  memben 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  sending  a  Missian 
to  Central  Africa,  to  be  called  tbe  Oxford  and  Cnmbridge  iliuiof, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with  the  Society  far  &e  PropagaliM 
»/  the  6Mpd  in  Formyn  Fartt,  this  Meeting  undertakes  to  pnnnote 
Uie  objects  of  tbe  Association  by  every  means  in  its  power." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  speech  in  wbidi 
the  resoluticm  wss  moved:— 

"He  would  only  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  name  of  lbs 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  The  annniptiw 
of  that  name  was,  he  thought,  fully  warranted  by  the  embodiment  if- 
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ibe  Khenie  st  Cunbridge,  by  the  lieariy  adoption  of  it  in  Oxford,  and 
bj  the  namerous  and  ubundant  contributiona  by  the  membera  of  both 
UnirenitJes.  Th&y  auught  to  interest  not  onl^  the  present,  but  futura 
genentions  in  the  eternnl  welfare  of  tribea  nnd  nations  destined,  it 
might  be,  under  God's  good  providence,  to  be  reclaimed  from  bar- 
barinn  and  ipiorance  to  civiliEation  and  knowledge,  and  to  all  the 
blessings  which  fallow  a  sincere  profession  oF  Christ's  doctrine. 
Bal  in  order  to  attain  this  blessed  effect  the  more  surely,  and  to  per- 
peluate  il,  they  propoaed  to  send  forth,  at  once  if  possible,  with  a 
perfect  organization,  a  Church  mission — with  a  Bishop  at  the  head  of 
hia  clergy.  It  was  obvious  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  ttiis,  they 
would  require  tho  support  and  assistance  of  all  their  Fi-iends.  In 
gifiog  to  this  project  tlie  name  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission, 
they  did  not  mean  to  give  to  it  any  exclusive  character,  lliey  rather 
called  upon  all  their  friends  to  support  them  by  their  influence  and 
eontribution^  and  then  they  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  do  that  which 
tbey  would  scarcely  be  able  to  achieve  witbout  such  assistance,  and 
to  haad  over  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Sodttyfor  Ae  Propoffotion  (ff 
the  Ooiptl  in  Foreign  Porta  the  means  of  following  in  the  footateps  of 
Livingstone — to  confront  the  same  evils  and  the  same  dangers,  and 
to  overcame  the  same  difficulties ;  sent  out,  as  the  Missionaries  would 
be,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  seed  of  God'a 
Word  which  they  would  bear  with  them  from  these  storehouses  of 
theological  ienming  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth  a 
hnodredfold  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  salvation  of  multitudes  whom 
DO  man  could  number." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bonndell  Palmer,  who,  at  the 
eoDclueion  of  his  speech,  said  "  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  a  man  whose 
Bimple  manners,  absolute  reality  of  character,  self-devotion,  and  heroism 
without  profession  or  pretension,  might  serve  as  a  model  to  all  who 
might  undertake  such  works  as  this.  Cvm  talit  tit,  it  had  been  said, 
viiikiM  notler  toes :  but  lie  would,  for  his  own  part,  re-echo  no  such 
Kotiment,  when  spedting  of  a  man  like  Livingstone.  Bather,  to  a 
Dobl^ spirit  like  that,-  in  which  there  wtre  no  traces  uf  the  narrowing 
iafiuencefl  of  sectorianiam  or  parly, — to  such  a  one  as  Livingstone, 
he  would  say.  Cum  (alia  tit,  notfer  a." 

The  third  resolution  was  proposed  by  Professor  Harold  Browne, 
sod  seconded  by  Dr.  Pfaillimore — 

"That  it  b  highly  desirable  that  steps  should  forthwith  be  token 
for  fwrning  a  London  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  that  meet- 
ings should  be  held  and  sermons  preached  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
Mission  in  the  principal  towns  of  England." 

"The  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  then 
rose  to  move  s  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman.  He 
bore  his  testimony  to  tho  services  conferred  on  Missions  by  his  lord- 
ship, whose  voice,  he  said,  had  perhaps  tended  more  largely  and  more 
deeply  than  any  other  voice  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  oouDtry  the  duties  and  prlvil^ee  of  missionary  labour.  One 
Srest  &ct  he  wished  to  notice  was  thnt  it  was  now  declared  that  the 
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Churcb  of  England  waa  free  to  act  untrammelled,  uncrippled,  and  on- 
fettered,  according  to  that  sjsteni  atie  had  received  frum  the  rounderj 
of  Christianity.  How  naa  it  they  had  not  discovered  thia  before? 
The  Bialiop  of  Capetown,  among  bia  many  services  to  missiuDS,  b; 
bringing  thia  to  our  knowledge  hod  capped  them  alL  They  werefree 
now  to  go  forth  without  asking  permission  anywhere^  They  claimed 
no  triumph,  but  liitherto  they  had  had  to  fight  many  a  battle,  and 
hare  recourse  to  many  shifta  to  establish  our  Bisbops  where  tliej 
were  needed.  What  waa  the  difference  in  principle  between  eat»- 
bliehing  preabytera  and  sending  Bisbopa  to  superintend  them  ?  Two 
more  (Ustingnished  men  of  thia  Unirersity  were  now  to  be  elevated 
to  the  colonial  bench,  and  he  trusted  many  more  would  follow.  He 
congratulated  the  Church  of  England  at  large  on  its  emancipation  liom 
this  a  apposed  bondage. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hardwicke  seconded  the  motion,  which  «a» 
carried  by  acclamation,  the  assembly  rising  and  displaying  much 
enthuaiasm. 

Thfi  Chairman  waa  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause  on 
rising  to  respond.  Ueeaid — Ibegto  thank  you  most  warmly  foryour 
kind  reception  of  the  discharge  of  my  duties  to-day  j  for  a  duty  indeed 
I  feel  it  waa,  being  invited  to  have  the  high  honour  of  presiding  over 
such  a  meeting  as  this — a  plain  and  simple  duty.  I  could  wish  that  I 
had  time  before  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  sabject  which  bu 
brought  us  together.  It  is  almoat  impossible.  But  I  have  one  or  tvo 
official  announcemenia  to  make  ;  one  from  the  Bishop  of  Orahams' 
town  saying  that  a  previous  engagement  mode  it  impossible  for  him  to 
attend  thia  meeting,  but  that  he  would  take  a  part  in  the  meeting  in 
his  own  University  of  Cambridge.  I  bare  also  tomention  that  the  two 
Members  for  thia  University  in  Parliament  have  both  ezpTessed  their 
regret  that,  one  from  illness,  and  the  other  from  a  previous  eog^e- 
nent,  they  are  unable  to  be  here  to-day,  and  each  has  desired  to  be  put 
down  aa  a  donor  of  201.  for  the  funds  of  this  association.  His  lordship 
mentioned  several  other  smaller  donations,  and  one  of  lOOi.  from  Hiss 
Burdett  Coutta,  who  reserved  to  herself  Uie  right  of  giving  the  nme 
sum  to  the  Cambridge  Committee,  and  cootiaued — I  rejoice  for  my 
own  and  the  sister  University  that  they  have  undertaken  thia  TorL 
As  to  the  objection  which  has  been  urged  that,  perchance,  we  endaDgcr 
some  of  our  principles  in  following  thia  work,  led  on  to  it  by  ^■ 
Livingstone,  the  objection  has  been  so  well  end  so  ably  met  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Eoundetl  Falmer,  that  I  think  hardly  a  word  remains  to  be 
said.  And  yet,  as  he  is  a  layman  and  I  am  a  clergyman,  I  may  add  s 
single  syllable.  In  the  first  place,  tiien,  we  profess  no  abandonment 
of  our  own  Church  principles,  because  we  are  sending  oat  Cburcb 
Missionaries  abjy  and  duly  organized  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  do 
feel  it  an  honour  to  tread  along  that  highway  of  holiness,  which,  as  we 
hope,  Dr,  Livingstone  has  been  allowed  to  open  into  the  centre  of 
Africa.  I  think  he  must  be  a  man  of  very  narrow  mind  whoidentiGes 
Dr.  Livingstone  with  any  sectarian  profession  of  Christianity.  I  Iu<'^ 
not  read  bia  bo-jk,  but  I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  frojiient 
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personal  inlercouise  with  him,  and  I  can  bear  ray  teslimon;  that  be  U 
one  of  tboae  men  in  whom  the  great  msBter-trutha  of  Christianity 
have  eaten  out  tlie  sectarian  element  All  that  I  can  say  about  him  is 
that  I  can  conceiTe  no  roan  refusing  to  weloome  Dr.  Livingatone  u 
God's  apostle  into  Africa  who  can  read  out  aloud  those  words  of  in- 
spiration— '  The  Lord  God  ot  the  Prophet  Elijah.'  This  objection 
appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  and  I  rejoice  that  we  undertake 

this  work 

I  thank  God  the  UniTersities  have  undertaken  it,  for  this  reason  : — 
I  fed  the  great  national  debt  we  one  to  Africa.  National  sins  entai), 
in  thie  world,  national  punishment.  It  must  be  so.  There,  is  no 
national  refponaibility  in  the  world  to  come;  there  is  individual  re- 
sponsibility ;  in  tliat  blessed  sun  of  everlasting  liglit  natioaal  failings 
shall  have  been  swallowed  up  in  ihat  niightjr  ocean  which  shall  roll 
for  ever  before  the  Lord  and  before  Bis  throne.  And  therefore 
national  responsibility  must  Mork  out  its  panishinent  in  this  world. 
We  have  all  admitted  the  grealness  of  the  national  sin  to  Africa.  How 
can  we  roll  aside  the  judgment  which  waits  upon  it  F  In  one  way 
only.  Talk  abont  national  repentance  ! — what  can  make  it  true  ? 
Nothing  but  that  the  nation  should  thoroughly  and  heartily  undo,  as 
God  gives  it  opportunity,  the  evil  which  it  has  done.  Nothing  else 
can  save  us.  God  in  this  case  has  given  a  most  nmarkable  power 
to  England,  to  undo  the  evil  she  has  done.  The  evil  has  its  two 
great  seats  at  this  moment  in  Central  Africa,  demoralized  by  the 
slave  trade,  and  in  the  southern  states  of  America,  equally  demoralized 
by  slavery — a  social  institution.  What  a  moctery  of  terms  I  Call  it 
rather  sn  attii-social  institution.  By  opening  Central  Africa  up  to 
free  and  legitimate  commerce,  you  sap,  first  of  all,  the  slave  trade. 
The  one  inducement  to  the  slave  trade  is  that  the  chief  finds  that  his 
ooly  way  of  obtaining  the  productions  of  the  world  which  he  wants  is 
bj  the  sale  of  the  body  of  his  subjects.  Make  it  his  interest  to  moke 
his  subject  the  producer  of  wealth,  and  you  go  to  that  certain  spring 
of  action,  an  immediate  return  to  the  chief,  and  through  that  you  cut 
away  the  very  foundation  of  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade.  By 
introducing  a  Christian  commerce  you  are  undoing,  in  one  great  seat 
of  the  Bio,  the  evils  this  nation  has  done.  Now  mark  bow  it  will  tell 
npon  the  other.  That  which  maintains  slavery  now  in  America  is  thu 
eotton  market  of  England.  There  is  no  use  blinking  it ;  it  is  the 
truth.  Now,  supply  tlie  cotton  market  of  England  with  the  free  cul- 
tivated cotton  of  Africa,  and  you  have  cut  away  the  second  of  these 
great  evils,  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states  of  America. 
God,  in  his  providence  (the  Bishop  continued),  hod  so  ordered  things 
by  a  strange  extension  of  His  mercy  which  rarely  was  given  to  a  nation, 
that  we  were  able  actually  at  this  time  to  undo  the  evil  wltich  had 
been  done  in  the  two  great  seats  where  this  evil  still  exists  and 
flourishes.  Therefore  he  believed  for  this  reason  it  was  a  most  biassed 
thing  that  the  nation,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  siined  in  lhi^  way 
by  the  two  Universities  undertaking  the  work  in  this  manner — send- 
e  along  the  highway,  and  with  it  Christian  teaching,  and 
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R  direct  oTganustion  of  Christ^g  Churcfa.  Me  tboagbt  ftirdierftatit 
wuaa  DDspeakable  blesaing,  tbeir  being  Rble  toMqiuiDtthemiitdBof 
their  joanger  men  with  what  the  Church  of  Christ  was  dcnig  in 
diatont  parts  of  the  earth.  Beferring  to  the  nitiinl  featares  of  die 
countrf,  he  said  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his 'Yiew  of  South  Africa,*  htd 
apoken  of  the  '  ponderons  monsters  stalking  over  those  wide  wastes.* 
What  a  picture  did  that  present  of  the  animal  life  which  peoples  that 
vast  empire  I  He  believed  that  for  sneh  bodies  as  thein  to  be  ciUed 
often  &om  their  deep  studies,  and  from  their  polemical  maintaiaiiigs 
of  the  truth  to  the  practical  action  of  spreading  Christ's  fai^  in  the 
world,  was  a  most  wholesome  and  blessed  discipline.  Where  was  it 
thai  suspicions  were  bwn  and  increased  ami  multiplied — where  wasit 
that  hearts  were  narrowed  and  sympathies  coc^ — where  was  it 
that  every  man's  own  special  and  pecniiar  view  became  magnified  and 
intensified  until  it  consumed  alt  his  being,  and  reduced  him  from  the 
Christian  man  to  the  slave  of  some  little  myth  of  his  own  ?  This 
went  on  among  men  who  did  not  act  for  Christ — wiio  did  not  keep 
alive  the  sympathy  of  their  hearts  by  exercising  tbeir  hearts  in 
healthy,  united  action,  but  lived  in  darkness  with  imsges  floating 
dimly  before  them,  which  they  mistook  for  facts  until  they  led  them 
into  the  uttermost  night.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  was 
thus  that  acrid  humours  were  bred  in  the  mind  spiritual.  It  was 
thtM  that  the  mind  spiritual  was  narrowed  and  darkened,  until  it 
became  fit  only  to  maintain  those  acrid  humours ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  Christ's  Gospel  iKcame  an  instrument  of  mutual  invective^  instead 
of  a  doctrine  of  universal  love." 

His  lordship  shortly  afterwards  prononnced  the  benediction,  and 
the  meeting,  which  was  universally  regarded  as  a  moat  enccessful  one, 
then  dispersed. 


POWER  TO  CONSEOEATE  MISSIONARY  BISHOPa 

We  extmct  from  the  foregoing  Report  a  passage  from  the  speeeb 
of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  of  inestimable  value.  The  Ohureh  having 
thus  ascertained  what  her  powers  are,  is  responsible  for  using  them 
aright.  May  God  give  ua  grace  to  enter  in  at  every  door  which  is 
opened  to  us,  and  to  take  possession  of  heathen  lands  for  Htm. 

"  When  he  came  home  Ije  felt  it  his  duty  to  consult  with  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  and  he  found  they  bad  some  doubt  as  to  whether  th^y 
had  any  legal  right  to  proceed  to  the  creation  of  Bishoprics  beyond 
her  Majesty's  dominions.  Having  consulted  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  with  the  Chancellor  of  this  diocese,  he  had  finally  been  told  that 

DE  UIOHT  C0V3KCIUTE,  TK  BIB  OWK  CaTHBDHAL   ChCRCH  AT    CaPC 

TowK,  Biaaops  for  Cemtral  Afbica.  Tbc  Lord  Chancellor  took 
eight  months  to  consider — having  communicated  with  Sir  G.  Grey, 
Governor  of  Cape  Town,  as  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  matter  ;  with 
ttie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  oa  to  its  ecclesiastical,  and  witb  the 
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law  oScers  of  the  Crown  u  to  iu  k^  beariiig»-Huid  be  wu  happy 
to  say  tkat  ths  frkaent  Coloniu.  Seokbtakt  had  mow  infobmkd 

mn  THAT  MEITHEB  HE  KOB  HIB  BUFFKAQAK  WOUU)  »■  IMFSIMSINQ 
AQAQUT  AMY  PRBROQATlrE  OV  THE  ChURCH  OB  THE  StATB  IF  TBXT 
DID    OOMSECaATE,   UT    TBEIB    OWN    CaTBEDEAL    ChDRGH    AT    CaPE 

Town,  Uissiomabt  Biaaopfl  VOR  the  xtangblization  of  CxiiTau. 
AfKKU." 


THE  AHEBICAK  MISSION  IN   CHINA. 

{From  the  Ifew  York  Church  Jonmat.) 
Editobs, — Our  beurta  are  aoraetimes  warmed  by  tlie  eigbt 
of  something,  wbicb  we  wish  tbat  all  our  friends  may  see,  tbat  they 
may  ebare  in  our  pleasure.  Sueh  an  occaaioa  has  happened  to  ua  in  s 
service  held  on  Friday  eTening,  April  1,  in  Grace  Church,  to  which 
we  fain  would  hare  gathered  our  friends  of  all  sorta  and  sects,  that 
they  might  see  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  Church  service,  and  aid  a 
noble  and  good  man  in  a  cause  to  whicli  he  is  devoting,  without  stint, 
Ilia  life,  bis  health,  his  oil. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Bishop  Boone  has  been  residing  in 
this  place  for  some  months  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  is 
sutficiently  restored  to  euable  him  to  return  to  his  work  in  China.  la 
view  of  this,  he  requested  and  obtained  permission  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  hold  a  coufirmnlion  service  in  Grace  Church,  for  bis  son, 
a  youth  of  thirteen,  whom  he  is  to  leave  in  this  country,  and  for  his 
Cliinese  servant.  The  fact  that  a  service  was  to  be  performed  in 
Chinese,  drew  many  persons,  but  the  touching  and  earnest  address  of 
tlie  father  to  the  son  engaged  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  who  were 
present. 

Churchmen  must  have  hailed  with  di^ligbt  an  occaeion  which 
testified  so  fully  to  the  beauty  of  tliu  Church'n  system,  so  thoroughly 
suatuned,  and  so  manfully  taught  as  it  was  by  Bishop  Boone  on  tbat 
OTening. 

At  the  close  of  the  hymn,  after  the  two  candidates  had  reUred, 
Biahop  BooDO  came  forward  to  addresa,  probably  for  the  last  time, 
that  congregation  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinu  Mission.  To  listen  to 
his  sound  Church  teaching,  and  to  witness  bis  entire  aelf- forgetful ness, 
made  us  all  rejoice  in  Uie  happy  circumstauce  of  his  being  a  Missiooary 
Bishop,  aod  of  the  largest  field  now  open  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen. 

The  opening  of  his  address  arrested  the  attention  at  once.  He  told 
ns  that  he  had  not  come  to  tell  us  of  our  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
for  that,  our  Saviour  had  given  an  express  command  Neither  would 
he  instruct  us  in  the  manner,  for  that  St.  Fuul  had  done,  when  he 
told  OS,  "  as  we  had  opportunity,  to  do  good  ;"  but  be  came  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Chinese  Mission  upon  us  for 
support. 
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He  thea  atated  tha  Tariom  eirCDmatanew  whidi  Btiow  bow  nUtaBf 
the  hsod  of  God  is  at  work  in  preparing  the  nations  for  the  reception 
of  the  Christian  religion,  through  the  efFurts  of  tlie  heathens  them- 
■dves.  The  spectacle  which  greets  ua,  in  otSen  firom  the  Bmpenv 
and  Mandarins  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  HisBionaiiee,  bj  a  permis- 
noD  to  go  wherever  they  may  please,  is  calculated  to  soTprise  those 
who  have  been  carefully  counting  the  mimier  of  converts  to  sea  how 
little  has  been  done.  From  the  Emperor  of  Japan  the  demand  is  made 
for  Miaaionaries  and  Christian  teachera.  All  who  know  wliat  the^e 
people  ore,  must  see  the  signs  of  the  tiroes;  for  witliout  the  appntTii 
of  their  Government,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  anything  from  the 
people  I  and  in  thb  readiness  to  advance  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
we  can  realize  the  cause  for  Bishop  Boone's  earnest  and  anwesried 
exertions  to  gather  help  in  men  and  money.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
so  mncb  in  die  facility  with  which  the  Chinese  language  may  now  be 
learned.  In  less  than  two  years  a  man  can  master  the  language  ao  is 
to^%ttCh  in  it 

We  heard  nothing  ftoia  Bishop  Boons  of  personal  piiratimia, 
except,  indeed,  as  be  urged  the  pi^ople  to  give  tiieir  means,  he  tdd 
them  how  mnch  easier  that  was  than  to  leave  country,  and  bomf,  and 
even  children.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far,  in  a  covetoos 
DstJon  like  ours,  tiuch  an  argument  might  prvvut. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  the  demand  for  men  and  money  is  great ;  and 
h  was  a  sight  worth  remembering  to  see  a  man  whom  all  must  boooar 
and  reapect,  and  whose  years  and  health  would  indicate  a  necessty  for 
repos^  urging  upon  liia  more  favoured  brethren,  with  tlie  enthauami 
and  earnestnesa  of  youth,  the  claims  of  tliese  millions  of  Cbinameo  to 
whom  God  has  ordained  that  England  and  America  should  preach  the 
glad  tidings.  Angds  were  first  sent  upon  this '  errand,  and  now  it 
devolves  upon  men.  One  man  we  have  seen  with  whom  angels  may 
leave  the  task,  for  be  considers  not  his  pride,  or  his  reputation,  when 
he  stands  in  the  streets  of  a  Chinese  city,  and  bids  men  turn  into  tlie 
temple  of  the  true  God,  acting,  indeed,  as  the  doorkeeper  in  the  lionse 
of  God,  aud  professing  there  to  dwell.  The  Bishop's  appeal  was  not 
without  effect,  and  during  the  aingiog  of  Bishop  Heber's  hymn,  a 
collection  was  made.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Vermtlye  and  Williams,  with 
the  Kector  of  the  church,  were  present ;  and  we  are  sure  that  no 
one  went  away  without  a  feeling  of  happineas  at  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bishop's  appeal  for  men  ami 
money  may',  be  heard  and  responded  to  throughout  onr  whole 
country, 

Otaoge,  H.  J.  April  i,m9. 
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ARRAHGBMENT  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
BISHOPS  IN  CHINA. 

We  Lave  great  plensure  in  extracting  the  following  passage  from 
the  Ifeto  York  Church  Journal  of  April  20th  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  for  many  Tears  tliere  hu  been  an  unsettled 
qacfltion  of  jurisdictiou  at  issue  in  r^ard  to  China,  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  America.  £ach  had  a  Bishop 
in  tbe  field ;  and  each  had  received  a  commission  which  ignored  the 
position  of  the  other.  Our  Bishop  was  first  on  the  ground  ;  and  our 
authorities  have  made  repeated  efRirta  to  obtain  a  definite  arrangement 
by  mutual  consent ;  but  hitherto  without  success.  We  are  happy  to 
learn  that,  at  last,  that  difficulty  is  over.  It  never  existed,  indeed, 
between  the  two  Bishops  :  but  it  was  unpleasant  and  unnecessary, 
and  has  at  length  been  ended  in  just  the  right  way.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Tictoria,  that 
he  should  maki:  any  arrangement  that  would  be  agreeable  to  Bishop 
Boone  and  himself.  The  Bishop  of  Victoria  has  accordingly  proposed 
to  leave  to  the  occupation  of  our  Church,  the  province  of  Kiong-Su, 
in  which  our  missions  are  establisiied  ;  while  the  English  missions 
shall  take  charge  of  the  province  of  Cheh-Kiang.  The  converts  made 
in  Shanghai  by  English  missionaries  would  be  confirDied  by  tlie 
American  Bishop,  those  in  CUeh-Eiang,  in  like  manner,  by  the  Eng- 
lish Bishop.  This  leaves  to  us  the  sole  responsibility  for  thirty-seven 
millions  of  people,  dwelling  in  that  one  province  of  Kiang-Su." 


NORWICH  MISSIONARY  STUDENTSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

We  think  that  the  following  paper  may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  establish  Misaianary  Studentship  Assoctstions.  We  may  look  on 
it  as  a  mark  of  God's  special  favour  to  us,  that  He  has  made  us  feel  the 
great  want  of  missionaries,  and  that  the  Church  is  exerting  herself  to 
supply  that  want : — 

"  Resolutions  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Diocesan  Committee  for 
the  Archdeaconries  of  Nornich  and  Norfolk,  for  the  formation  and 
r^ulation  of  a  Missionary  Studentship  Committee. 

1.  That  a  special  committee  be  formed,  to  be  called  '  The  Mls- 
eionaiy  Studentship  Committee.* 

2.  That  the  objects  of  this  special  committee  b^  (1.)  to  make 
known  the  want  of  an  increased  supply  of  missionaries  for  the  work 
of  the  Chtvch  in  foreign  parts ;  (2.)  to  search  out  for  duly  qualified 
persons  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  ;  (3.)  to  raise  a  fund 
for  tbe  maintenance^  either  partial  or  entire,  of  such  of  them  as  may 
need  assistance  during  the  required  course  of  preparation  at  St. 
Aognstuie's  Collie,  Canterbury,  or  at  one  of  the  missionary  coUtgca 
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in  coonexion  with  the  Church  of  England  and  Irelsad,  either  «t  bone 
or  (tbroad,  to  be  approved  of  bj  the  uid  committee. 

3.  That  the  fullowing  persona,  being  subscribrra  of  5t.  andapvarda 
per  annum,  towards  the  above  fond,  be  members  of  the  aud  com- 
mittee, vis. : — 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Korwicb  ;  the  Ven.  tha 
Archdeaeona  of  Nwwich,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk ;  the  Gensal  aad 
Decanal  SecretarieB  and  TreaBurera  of  the  Sodttg  for  tie  Propagatim 
9f  t&t  Ooipd  ID  the  Archdeacanriea  of  Norwich  and  Norfolk,  to- 
gether with  ten  others,  of  whom  five  at  least  eUall  be  I&TOiea,  to  be 
elected  out  of  the  Hubacribera  to  the  MiMionarj  Studentship  Fund,  U 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  in  every  year. 

4.  That  the  committee  ehDll  elect  a  Gccretarj  and  treasnrer,  who 
sliall  be  ex-officio  munbera  of  their  committee. 

5.  That  the  Deceaeary  funds  for  the  support  of  oae  or  more  stiideal- 
ships  be  raiaed  by  collectors  (to  be  appointed,  for  the  several  deaneries, 
by  the  committee),  who  shall  each  engage  to  collect  a  sum  of  not  leu 
than  Zl.  per  annum  for  three  years  ;  and  that  all  snch  cdlectors  sbiil 
also  be  ex-officia  members  of  the  committee. 

€.  That  the  annual  sum  of  3o^.  be  the  maximum  allowed  for  th« 
maintenaace  of  a  student  during  bis  course  of  preparation  of  thnn 
years. 

7.  That  in  the  case  of  a  deserving  oandidute  presenting  hionelf, 
who  shall  be  under  the  age  required  for  odmission  into  a  missooii? 
oolite,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  grant  a  eum  not 
exceeding  20f.  per  annum,  in  aid  of  his  prepaiiOory  cdueatitHiil 
expenses. 

8.  That  the  selection  of  Btudcnts,  and  the  j^neral  manageroeat  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  application  of  the  funds,  shall  be 
entrusted  lo  the  committee  ;  provided  nevertheless,  that  an  oplioa 
shall  be  given  to  every  contributor  to  limit  the  application  of  bis 
oSeriog  to  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at  any  particular  institDtion 
within  the  scope  of  these  resolutions. 

9.  That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  tb 
general  conduct  nnd  deapatch  of  business. 

10.  That  the  secretary  shall,  on  the  joint  request  in  wrltiog  of  soy 
three  subscribers  to  the  Missionary  Studentship  Fund,  call  a  tptcial 
meeting  of  the  committee,  for  the  consideration  of  any  matter  connCctol 
with  the  objects  of  the  fund. 

1 1.  That  a  report  and  statement  of  accounts  be  drawn  up  each  jW 
by  the  committee,  and  be  laid  before  the  General  Diocesoo  Com- 
mittee for  the  Arciideaconries  of  Norwich  nnd  Norfolk  at  their  siuiasl 
meeting. 

12.  That  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagalim  ^t^ 
Gotpd  for  the  Archdeaconiy  of  Suffolk,  be  invited  I 
these  objects  with  the  committee  for  the  other  two  i 
the  diocese." 
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MADEIRA. 

SlB, — I  >m  Bare  I  onl;  express  the  aentiments  of  every  true  Cburcti- 
DUn  resident  io  "  roreign  parts,"  when  I  moat  cordiftll;  thank  you  for 
tba  TBiaaUe  article  on  ForeigD  Chaplaincies  in  your  February  nnrnber. 
Possibly  the  enclosed  ^nted  statement  maj  be  of  some  use  as  an 
itlustntioD  of  the  article,  and  as  affording  informatiou  as  to  the  present 
Hate  of  the  struggle  in  this  island.     I  am,  Ac. 

Alex.  J.  D.  lyOHaEy, 
CEia plain  to  the  EngUsb  Churob,  Becco  dos  Arranhas. 
Uaditir*,  7th  Apri),  18G0." 

Copif  of  "i/rinkd  ilalement"  forwarded  to  Dr.  PkiUimore. 

"  KNOLISR  CnUBCH,  BECCO  D08   i 


The  Churchwardens  of  the  Rev.  A,  J.  D.  D'Orsey's  congregation 
in  Madeira,  formerly  under  the  Etv.  K,  T.  Lowe,  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  provide  against  miBrepresentation  or  mialBke,  by  a  concise 
statement  of  their  positiou,  as  explicit  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
brevity  requisite  to  secui'c  attt^ntion.  Discloiniing  any  motive  or 
iaterest  whntever  beyond  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
ere  members,  tliey  profeae,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  congregstion 
and  themselves, — 

X,  Thti  the  principle  they  dfsire  to  maintain  ia  Ibat  precisely  wbich 
they  from  the  first  asserted  under  Mr.  Lowe  :  namely,  the  due  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  spirilual  authority  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy. 

Z.  That  they  are  quite  aware  thst  the  authority  of  any  English 
Itisbop  in  a  foreign  country  and  dioceae,  as  here  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Portuguese  Bishop  of  Funchal,  is  purely  '  conventional,'  and  binding 
only  by  its  moral  force,  and  by  virtue  of  Bubmission  (o  it  voluntarily. 
llut  they  believe  that,  when  thus  acknowledged,  it  ought  to  be  as  freely 
exercised  as  dutifully  obeyed. 

3.  That  such  free  exercise  and  obedience  nre  impossible  in  Madeira 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  chaplain  and  his  congregation,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  87),  as  interpreted  by  rlie  present 
'New  Regulations' issued  hy  Lord  PulmTSlon  in  1848.  He  ia  by 
tlirir  force  and  tenour,  neither  free  nor  bound  to  obey  the  Bishop. 
The  'General  Meeting,'  composed  of  persons  who  may  be  of  any,  or 
of  no  religious  creed  or  denomination,  and  voting  by  a  mere  money 
qualification,  possesses  a  complete,  control  over  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  duties.  He  can  at  any  moment  be  cashiered,  and  virtually 
dismissed,  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  this  body,  without  trial  nnd 
without  appeal.  The  Bishop  has  no  power  to  protect  him,  and  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  matter.  And  thuy  have  ascertained  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  Bisltop's  licence,  gmntcd  to  a  clergymBU  so  circum- 
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stanced,  is  itself  eotirelj  invalid,  and,  aa  it  was  prononnced  bj  the  late 
Bisttop  of  LondoD,  'aa  unmeaning  and  uaBleas  taeva,^  amounting  to  no 
more  than  a  mere  '  certificate'  to  character. 

4.  That  the  congregation,  therel'ore,  which  tbej  represent,  cannot 
eoiiBcuentiouBlf  yield,  in  any  degree,  their  acquiescence  or  asaent  to 
Bach  a  BjBtem,  by  accepting  or  attending  the  miaistrations  of  the 
Government  Chaplain,  and  prefer  having  reoouTM  to  those  of  the 
Bev.  A.  J.  D.  lyOrsej  ;  who,  though  onlicenaed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  ia  desirona  to  obtun  his  lordship'a  licence  (if  unfettered  by 
lay  interference),  and  who  is  not  only  free  but  pledged  to  obey  his 
canonical  and  spiritual  authority  s  considering  such  detfire  and  freedom 
on  Mr.  D'Oraey'a  part  to  constitute  a  higher  claim  on  them  than  the 
mere  possession  of  a  licence,  coupled  with  a  want  of  ireedom  to  obeT- 
the  bidhop,  in  case  of  any  collision  between  his  directiona  or  dedsiona 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Meeting. 

fi.  That  in  this  course  they  entirely  diaclaim  any  sort  of  disrespect 
to  the  Crown  or  Government.  But  considering,  that  in  this  inland, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  or  Government  of  England,  or  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
equally  '  conventional'  with  that  of  the  Biahop  of  Loadon,  tJtey  decline, 
as  they  are  free  to  do,  accepting  the  terms  of  pecuniary  or  other 
temporal  advantnge,  under  which  the  British  Government,  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  87),  and  the  present '  Begulations,'  uffera 
them  its  Chaplain  :  believing  such  acceptance  to  involve  forgetfolnesa 
or  compromine  of  their  privileges  and  duties  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  especially  remembering,  that  it  has  more  thaa  once 
been  declared  einpliatically  by  the  Crown  itself  (as  by  Queen  Anne), 
that  'the  government  uf  Presbyters  by  Bishops  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.' 

6.  That  they  consider,  therefore,  this  their  position  to  be  more 
truly  respectful  to  the  Crown  itself  than  a  blind  acquiescence  in  ■  code 
of  mere  temporary  official  Regulations,  liable  to  conEtant  change  and 
fluctuation,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  time  being ;  and  of  which  two  different  sets,  varying 
diametrically  in  the  very  point  in  question,  were  in  fact  issued  by  the 
same  Foreign  Secretary,  Viscount  Palmerston,  within  ten  yeora :  the 
first  duly  recognising,  the  second,  now  unhappily  ia  force,  vrholly 
ignoring  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop. 

7.  That,  finally,  in  this  their  position,  they  have  the  sadsfaction  of 
having  received  from  the  beat  authorities  the  most  ample  asBurauces 
of  their  having  neither  impaired  their  hold  on  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  nor  forfeited  their  claims  on  the  protection  of  the  State  :  of 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  print  the  following  conciusive  proob. 

'  Tli«  Co11«f[«,  Dnrhaia,  B«pt.  3d,  1 8S0. 

Mr  DEAB  SiB, — The  same  reason  which  makes  me  decline  affecting 

to  give  you  any  formal  authority  to  pursue  your  ministrations  in 

Madeira,  namely,  that  I  luive  no  jurisdiction  there,  is  equally  siroDg 

iu  inducing  me  to  say  that  I  ooosider  your  mioistrations  ibw^  without 
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the  formal  autliorit;  of  any  Bishop — even  of  the  BUhop  of  London— 
to  be  folly  valid. 

The  Anglicans  in  Mndeira,  not  being  able  lo  communicate  tn  the 
roagregationa  of  the  Bisliop  of  Fuachal  without  pBrticipating  id  a 
wnrehip  which  tliey  must  deem  to  involve  sin  on  the  part  of  those  of 
our  Cbarcb  who  join  it,  Ore  obliged  to  seek  a  ministry  of  their  own. 
THim  ministry,  under  such  circumstances,  I  hold  to  be  not  only  not 
schidmatical,  but  tiecettary;  for,  without  it,  I  knoir  not  how  the  people 
eould  partake  of  Holy  CommunioD. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

H.  EXETBB. 
Ber.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsej. 

P.S.  Of  course  I  highly  approve  the  having  resort  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order  {unless  under  extraordinary 
circumstances),  though  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
your  ministrations.' 

'Foreign  Office,  August  2Sth,  18SS. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  explaining  that  your  object  in 
having  sought  an  interview  with  his  lordship  was  to  obtain  some 
oihcial  recognition  that  the  congregation  which  has  elected  you  their 
chaplain  have  not  in  so  doing  pr^udiced  their  claim  as  British 
euhjects  to  the  protection  of  their  Government,  and  I  am  to  state  to 
;ou  that  both  you  and  your  congregation  will  be  entitled  to  British 
protection  as  British  subjects  resident  abroad,  and  will  continue  to 
receive  it  quite  independently  of  your  ecclesiastical  opinions,  position, 
or  conduct,  so  long  as  you  do  not  forfeit  that  privilege. 

I  am,  Sir,  yoor  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Shelbttrk. 

Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D-Oisey.' 

'6,  Arlington  Sb^at,  Uaroh  17,  18(9. 
Sib, — ^t  have  received  your  letter  and  the  printed  statement  which 
accompanied  it 

Under  the  very  particular  circumslances  in  which,  unhappily,  the 
members  of  our  Church  are  placed  in  Madeira,  I  do  not  think  that 
(he  course  which  you  have  adopted  is  either  uncanonical  or  illegal. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Robert  Philloiobe. 

The  fiev.  A.  J.  D.  VfOrmj:  " 
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Bqxtrt  of  the  Pnxxedingt  of  the  Sithop,  Clergy,  and  Laiijf  of  Ae  Dtorat 

of  Quebec,  held  on  the  HA  of  June,  Ae.  Ac.     Quebec  :  Priat«d  ftt  the 

"Mercury"  Office.      1839. 

A  Revina  of  the  "  AiMreu  of  the  Lay  JMoeicOioH.  to  the  laitj/  ef  the 

Diocex  of  Quebec,"  in  a  Letter  from  a  Chwdrnm  in  Town  to  a 

ChunAman  tn  the  Country.     Quebec  :  Feter  Sindair,  John  Sireel 

1859. 

Tarns  sre  two  pamphlets  brought  out  by  the  troubles  in  the  diocese 

of  Quebec  during  the  last  twelve  montha.    These  troubles  are  instnic- 

tive,  and  onr  r«idera  may  pardon  our  giving  them  a  short  notice. 

Hie  act  of    the  Colonial  Parliament,  obtained   by  the  Bishop  and 

Sjnod  of  Toronto^  which   receiTed  the  rojal  assent   in  1857,  was 

simply  a  short  enabling  act,  and  in  this  respect  differed  frtHD  the 

Victoria  act  and  the  bill  which  has  recently  been  agreed  on  in  the 

Synod  of  Sydney,  because  the  two  latter  laid  down  the  principal  lines 

of  action,  and  in  particular  the  mode  of  election  of  the  lay  delegates. 

Two  reasons  we  conceive  chiefly  led  the  Toronto  Synod  to  depart 
from  the  example  of  that  of  Hdbourne ; — first,  the  danger  of  some 
entanglement  from  the  elaborate  details  of  an  act  of  parliament ;  and, 
secondly,  a  certain  unwillingness  that  the  rules  of  the  Church  Itself 
^ould  seem  to  emanate  from  merely  secular  authority.  They  pro- 
vided, therefore,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity 
in  each  diocese  should  have  the  authority  of  the  State  for  transacting 
their  ecclesiastical  business.  Under  these  words  the  Synods  of  Toroeto 
and  Huron  acted,  assuming,  according  to  all  recent  precedents  Engliah 
and  American,  that  "  the  laity  "  meant  the  delegates  of  the  laity,  cslled 
together  from  their  different  parishes,  and  elected  in  some  reasouaUe 
orderly  way.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  accordingly  so  called  his  synod  ; 
but  presently  a  doubt  was  expressed  whether  "  laity  "  could  be  takea 
to  mean  these  delegates,  and  whether  it  was  not  necessary  that  tiia 
whole  laity  of  the  diocese  should  be  called  on  to  attend,  to  accept  tbe 
act,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  representation  which  had  been 
adopted  elsewhere.  The  Bishop  could  hardly  help  yielding  ;  and 
Bccordio'ly  the  synod  was  sumraoned  in  this  manner  for  the  24lh  of 
June,  1858.  It  met,  and  adopted  the  act;  but  on  the  next  resolution 
an  bmendment  was  proposed,  and  after  a  dreary  debate  the  meeting 
broke  up,  being  unable  to  get  any  further.  Alarge  number  of  persons 
had  attended,  animated  by  some  unaccountable  dislike  of  the  Bish<f 
(which  was  shown  by  personal  rudeness  when  he  spoke),  and  by  sonM 
personal  or  political  ill-feeling  towards  Mr.  Cameron,  the  excellcot 
and  distinguished  layman  of  Upper  Canada,  who  had  prepared  tbe 
Bishop  of  Toronto's  act,  and  carried  it  through  the  legislature ;  and  by 
conduct  towards  the  clergy  present,  inconsistent  not  merely  wilb 
courtesy,  but  with  all  recognised  principles  of  Church  order,  Tb« 
words  "bishop,  clergy,  and  laity," in  the  act,  were  interpreted  by  the 
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hjmeii  to  imply,  not  three  orders  or  persons  havinf;  by  the  nature  of 
the  Church  different  functions,  but  one  body  only,  composed  of  these 
three  sets  of  persons  prom iscuon sly,  so  tbat  all  present  abould  have 
eqiul  rights.  This  ia  shown  by  the  refusal  of  the  vote  bj  orders  to 
thie  clergy,  and  th«  naming  the  Bishop  on  the  committee  (which  it 
was  proposed  to  appoint  to  draw  up  a  constitutioD)  as  if  he  were  a 
simple  clergyman. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  the  language  of  the  act  was  not  clear  ;  but, 
90  far  as  the  clergy  were  concerned,  the  right  to  the  vote  by  orders 
had  beon  conceded,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  second  pamphlet  before 
us,  by  every  diocesan  synod  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  held,  and 
has  'since  been  departed  from  only  in  that  of  Natal — for  the  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod  when  the  orders  differ,  which  has  been  pro- 
vided at  Sydney,  can  hardly  be  said  to  set  aside  the  principle.  The 
Synod  stood  adjourned  to  September,  and  while  the  Bishop  was  deli- 
berating what  should  be  done,  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  an  act  to 
explain  the  act,  the  ambiguity  of  which  had  caused  the  mischief ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  the  provincial  Parliament 
enacted,  that,  nniil  the  Synods  themselves  should  mske  other  provi- 
sions, "  the  laity  "  should  consist  of  not  more  than  three,  chosen  by 
each  congregation.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  legislatiure, 
which  nndoubtedly  would  have  given  no  civil  advantages  to  the 
Cfaurcb,  and  which  not  long  ago  deprived  it  of  its  property  and  its 
nniverstty,  passed  this  act  of  reasonable  justice  unanimously  in  one 
boose,  and  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two  to  seven  in  the  other,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Quebec  laity. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  moral — good  for  this  country,  and 
for  all  the  ooloniee  as  well  as  for  Canada — that  the  Church  may  ex- 
pect the  aid  of  the  State  to  remove. impediments  which  binder  her  from 
doing  her  own  proper  work,  while  secular  pre-eminence  will  he  jealously 
watched  and  perhaps  abolished. 

The  Easter  vestries  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec  have  this  year  been 
engaged  in  choosing  representatives  for  the  Synod,  with  the  resnltsof 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  informed.  Meanwhile  the  persons  who 
attended  as  the  laity  last  year  have  formed  en  association,  and  put  ont 
an  address,  to  which  the  second  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  reply.  It  ia 
a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  process  to  read  nn  answer  to  a  document 
which  we  have  not  seen  ;  we  would  rather  therefore  notice  the  posi- 
tive than  the  negative  parts  of  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

In  answer  then  to  tlie  charge  that  the  Bishop's  veto  gave  an  uncon- 
trolled aatocratic  power  to  him,  they  thus  state  the  case  : — 

"  Bnl  what  ire  ths  faett  of  the  ease  1  The  BUhopB  ars  actoBlly  ths  aotocrstie 
sad  ineapoiuilile  goTernon  of  the  Charcb.  They  have  til  the  power  Uiey  ean 
dMira.  fhii  power  thej  are  no*  soeking  to  share  with  ths  eitrffj  and  laity.  They 
Dead  not  do  w  even  no*.  Tbe  U«  doea  not  compel  them  to  call  their  gjnods 
logtitheT;  It  peimila  tbem  to  retain  things  jiul  te  they  are.  For  an  irreeponiible 
Kovemor  to  call  together  a  body  of  men  inDJect  to  him,  for  the  purpoM  of  divest- 
ing himself  of  power  and  commiuing  it  to  them,  ia  at  least  not  the  moat  obvioD* 
w^  of  toeking '  aotocratic  sotborltj'  and  ■  nnoontrolied  power'  r 

A&d  what  Ehaie  do  tlie  Blehope  propose  to  give  the  clergy  and  tiUl;  in  the 
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admlniMtnUion of  thaiffiUnof  UkeObnrth}  Antqital  mtil  co-«rilai«t*  Aan vidt 
themitha,  Thoy  call  in  the  aid  of  the  cler^  and  lutj,  ftnd  igree  that,  wilhoot 
the  consent  of  botli,  nothing  «bsll  be  eiucted,  notbing  carried  into  eSect  bj'  tlis 
Bynod.  But  in  realitj  Uie;  give  op  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  becaoM  the  badj 
of  the  eleigr  and  lutj  in  a  ajnod  mutt  aim;*  hare  a  ntitlj  ptepondendng 
InQoeQce.     Neart;  every  measure  brongbt  before  the  (jsod  wiU  be  orietnale^ 

diacoued,  and  r  — '  *"     '■" —      "'  ' ' '  ......   i 

them.    This  la  1 

The  euinple  <rf  the  American  Church  being  KJduced,  in  til  the 
dioceses  of  which,  except  Vermont,  no  legal  veto  is  given  to  the 
Bishop  oa  tbo  acts  of  hig  diocescut  coflTfiation,  it  is  thus  argoed : — 

"Why  does  (he  ^MOeuftMt  «dap(  thia  eitraordinaiy  mode  of  q>eating1  Tlij 
Btj  fome  colonial  aynodal  Were  thej  not  aware  that  into  the  oonftitutian  m 
n«ry  ate  of  our  colonial  e^noda  the  principle  U  introduoed  that  '  no  act  of  the 
apnod  shall  be  valid  without  tJie  cooearreat  auent  of  the  Biabop,  elengr,  aad  U,j 
delegates'1  True  these  synoda  are  recent ;  the  oldeat  of  them  only  dating  back 
to  1£52.  But  then  it  most  be  remembered  that  these  aynode  were  all  profeaBedly 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Dloceian  Conventions  of  the  American  Cbarcb;  oimI 
that,  with  the  coDetitutiooe  of  thoas  thirty  diooesea  before  them,  every  wu  of  wr 
wlonial  i^nadfl,  after  the  falleet  coniideratioa,  deliberatel;  dJssenled  from  Ihem 
in  thia  point.  This  hct  ia  of  great  impcrUaco.  The  Aoslican  Church,  in  ntaily 
every  part  of  the  Britiah  dominiaaa,'  has  weighed,  jadged,  and  condemned  thae 
American  precedenia.  If  we  could  consent  (which  Qod  foii>id  !)  t«  repndiale  Ihii 
principle,  we  should  be  oppoung  oanelraa  to  the  ddibetalejudgmc&t  uid  aoleni 
eniclmeUi  of  the  whole  Ajiglican  Chnreh." 

And  again, — 

"  Dioeeaan  aynoda, — composed  of  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy, — have  been  Md 

in  ever?  part  of  the  Christian  Chorch  &om  a  tct;  early  age,  and  in  the  b^isk 
Cbarch  in  psrtieular,  constantly  before,  and  seveial  Umes  since  the  Befbrmstioa. 
TheBo^ynodH  were  required,  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  every  ytar; 
and  the  principle  on  which  they  deliberated  was  this,  that  '  notUiuc  AmM  Iw 
done  without  (he  consent  of  the  Bishop.'  '  Diocemn  synods,*  e^s  Bishap  K«a- 
□et, '  hare  a  better  Lille  to  antiquity  thsin  provincial  synods.  The  Bishop  of  etd 
diocese  had  an  oripnal  right  to  convene  his  own  clergy,  uid,  wUk  Ikrir  tdtia 
tmd  cotuent,  ta  ordain  such  rules  and  orders  as  were  proper  to  declare  the  doctrine 
and  regulate  the  discipline  of  their  own  body.'  '  The  right  existed  la  fanner  sgei.' 
Bays  Judge  Hoffman  (p  20S),  'of  a  full  negative  (by  the  Bidiop)  opon  the  set  >( 
any  diocesan  synod  or  council.'  The  sense  of  our  Befonners  on  lliia  qusliaa  ii 
to  be  seen  !□  the  Ee/ormaiio  Lripm,  or  Booin  of  Setbrmed  Ecdesiastieal  l4wi, 
drsim  up  chiefly  b;  Ari:hhiihop  Crsnmer.  In  this  woifc,  provision  was  made  for 
dioceun  synods  to  be  held  every  Lent;  and  there,  among  othw  Uiings  to  ear 
parpose,  it  Is  atoned,  in  accordance  with  all  fomer  canons  of  the  (Siweh,'nsl 
the  decrees  and  sentences  of  the  Bishop,  published  in  his  synod,  the  inferior  dag 
shall  observe  aa  valid.'  In  short,  the  maxim  of  Ignatius,  ike  martyred  BUbep  of 
Antiocb,  himself  a  disciple  and  friend  of  the  apostles,  '  l>et  nothing  Its  d«ae 
^thont  the  Bishop  in  things  pertaining  to  the  Chnr^'  was  a  mle  nerw  de- 
parted from  In  the  Oatholio  Chnrcb.  Dotil  the  rights  and  indepmidenee  of  Bisht^ 
which  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  snpnmscyiir 
dlstlnguishea  but  smbitious  laymen,  began  to  be  encroached  opon,  and  wen  flaally 
denied  and  oaarped  by  the  Bishop  of  Borne." 

'  That  is,  in  the  dioceses  of  Toronto,  Huron,  Montreal  (by  vote  at  a  weeting 
of  Bishop,  clergy,  and  lay  delegates,  Idtb  January,  IbSa),  Adelaide,  Udboane^ 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Town,  New  Zealand,  Christ  Church  (and  in  all  other  dioccBii 
synods  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  in  New  Zealand),  Tasmania,  and  Natal.  TlK 
name  principle  is  catablishod  in  every  diocesan  synod  of  Iho  Scottish  llpisce^ 
Church.    See  Hoffman,  p  132. 
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-'The  earlj  difflcaldes  of  eplseopacy  in  tbe  United  States,  and  the 
steps  by  wlitcli  the  authority  or  the  Bishops  baa  been  restored,  are 
thus  described  :— 

"Of  the  danger  which  thmtened  the  reiy  existence  of  the  Church  at  that 
critical  period,  we  maj  judge  by  what  Bishop  White  wrote  inhU  old  age  reBpeclinK 
the  CoDirenUoii  wlilch  Snilly  decided  to  aeek  the  episcopate  from  EueUnd — that 
'be  looked  back  with  a  remaant  of  oneaey  Moaatloii  at  the  hazard  which  this 
qneiUoD  (oC  •eekioK  the  epiicopate)  nn,  and  at  the  probabllit?  which  then 
threatened  that  the  detenniiiatioQ  might  be  contrary  to  wuL  took  place.' ' 

The  legidation  of  a  Church  under  such  clrcametaiiees, — carried  on  under  the 
jealooa  and  tntpldons  ejea  of  a  nation  which  acarcelj  tolerated  them,^a  Church 
withont  experienoe,  without  a  ihadaw  of  organliatlon  or  unity,  with  internal  di» 
BBuioaa  and  weakuea^  with  the  plagus-ipot  of  here*;  breaking  out  upon  ber,  with 
■ndi  low  and  deatrnctiTe  views  of  epUcopacy  ai  wore  pnTalcut  within  her  pal^ 
and  sncb  bitter  hatred  of  it  wUbout, — was  not  likely  to  be  too  favourable  to  Uie 
rigfata  of  Bbhopi.  Instead  of  being  mrpriaed  that  some  aerious  erron  were  made, 
v«  moat,  after  a  full  couidentlon  of  the  Bul(ject,  aaeiibe  it  to  Ood'a  special  provi- 
dence that  the  Church  in  her  integrity  did  not  then  poriih  from  the  land.* 

Next,  let  me  briefly  trace  out  for  70a  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  icgistation  of 
the  American  Church,  on  the  stiliject  of  the  rights  of  Bishops. 

In  Uay,  ITS!,'  the  tint  InQaential  meeting  of  clergy  nnd  laity  wai  held  In 
nilladeiphia.  One  o(  the  ptvutifla  the;  adopted  (the  Gth)  was  this : — '  That  to 
make  canons  or  laws  (in  the  Episcopal  Church  la  these  states)  there  be  no  otW 
autkority  than  that  of  a  rtprtnntatix^  body  0/  clergy  and  laiij/  eonjoiMly,'  Here 
thero  ia  no  mention  made  of  Bishops. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  more  fall  and  formal  Convention  wm  held  in 
Kew  York,  when  the  above  article  was  amended  as  follows : — 

'  Stii.  That  in  gveiy  stal«  where  there  ehall  be  a  Biihop  duly  eonMcnled  and 
settled,  he  shall  be  oonsidered  a  member  of  the  Convention  ex  qfficia, 

6th.   That  the  clergy  and  laity,  assembled  in  convention,  shall  delilierale  in 

o  body,  but  shall  vote  separately;  and  the  coneurreuee  of  both  shall  be  n 


iuy  to  give  validity  to  eve^  meason.'  Here  Bishops  are  recognised  and  admitted 
aa  umple  ncnAcrs  of  the  Convention,  but  the;  are  not  allowed  an;  priyilege  above 
any  la;  delegate,  not  even  tlut  of  presiding. 

In  Jane,  1788,  the  Convention  known  as 'The  Second  Oeneral  Convention,' 
adopted,  as  the  3d  article  of  the  constitution,  tliat'Biihope  might  sit  and  vote  with 
the  clerical  and  la;  depaUea,  ea  i^fiev),  and  that  a  Bishop,  if  any  were  present, 
■koMM  always  prttidt  in  At  Contt»liim.'    This  is  a  slight  improvement. 

In  1768  an  amendment  to  this  JriieU  was  adopted,  to  tjie  effect  that  'when 
there  ahould  be  iXret  Bishops  [and  there  were  alrud;  ihr/e),  they  should  form  a 
aeparata  house  of  revision,  and  an;  act  of  the  Uoose  or  Deputies  viae  to  be  sent 
to  tbem  for  conearrtnte;  but  if  the;  n/uted  to  concur  in  it,  it  should  yet  become 
taw  if  lAree-j^/lAi  of  the  lower  bouie  adhered  to  it.'  The  establishment  of  a  House 
of  Bishops  was  a  long  atep  in  advance,  though  their  powers  at  the  time  were  very 
shadowy;  for  the;  were  not  allowed  toprofcie  any  new  measure ;  and  their  solemn 
judgment,  after  being  asked,  might  be  sot  aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Booae  of  Deputies. 

In  Oetober  of  tba  lame  year,  this  Arlide  was  farther  amended,  10  as  to  give  the 
Hooie  of  Bishope  the  right  to  origvnatt  acU ;  and  a  vote  of  fonr-fiflkt  of  the  lover 
honaewaatobereqnlredtonegaUve  their  decisions.  And  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1808,  vt  ttaenty-foitr  yean  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention,  that  the  right 

■  McTicker'i  Life  of  Hohart,  vol  IL  p.  SB ;  White's  Memoirs,  p.  ISS. 

■  Fei  the  matter  of  this  section,  see  Hoff'msn,  pp.  87  and  110 ;  McTicker'a 
lib  of  Hobart,  voL  iL  cap.  t ;  Vilberibrce'i  American  Church,  cap.  iv.  and  vii. ; 
lad  Biahop  fThtte'a  Hemotn  of  the  P.  £.  Church,  pouim. 

*  ThJa  oynopais  ia  earefnlly  abridged  from  Hoffman's  work  on  American  Church 
Law*,  pp-S0,fte.,  compared  with  uie  "Constitution,  kc,"  of  the  General  Convea- 
Uon  ot  ISGO,  and  Wilbetfcrce'i  eloquent  Histoi;  of  (he  American  Church. 
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of  tlM  Howe  of  Hdiopa  m*  liiUy  Teeognlwd,  wd  tb*  utida  on  (hi*  nlaitti 
MUCDded,  U>  the  effect  tb>t  no  natsora  ihoatd  paaa  vlthoal  Ibelr  MitntRnce. 
Thsce  itlll  ranutined,  till  the  l«st  Qenend  CooTeliliOD,  &  cUuse  nnwonh;  of  thg 
AmeriewQ  Chuicb,  in  this  (t^  Sd)  BrUda  of  her  conititulion.  I  mtko,  tU  pro- 
Tlaion  that  the  House  of  Bisbopi  muRt  'li^iff  their  •ppiotMtianacdiBf^irolMUoa 
(|A<  loiter,  VTtth  their  nuuoM,  »  itrittng)  mliin  tint  aofi  afUr  the  propaud  ut 
■hall  have  been  leported  In  thom for  coDCurrence ;  sod  that, i» /at/un  lienof.nck 
act  i/iaU  Juiirc  Oit  i^eratioa  o/laie.'  At  the  lut  Oenenl  CooTeutioa,  the  lolloviag 
kaendment  to  the  whole  Article,  rect^niuag,  without  inf  Teaerre  or  regtrictiua, 
the  right*  of  the  Hanse  of  Bi«hopa,  wu  ummniHHfy  uloptad  :  '  Article  S.  Wheo- 
-" "■         -' feWplhe-'         "'■  "      ■■-•--■ 


ST  Qeuenl  Canventioua  ue  held,  the  BUhops  of  thii  Church  ilull  toim  a  lepanta 
hooee,  with  the  light  to  arigiuste  mnd  propoae  aeta  for  tha  ooncunanoe  of  Uu 
Boom  of  Depaties,  and  all  act<  moat  pasi  both  baosea.' " 

Our  aathor  here  jumps  rather  too  fast ;  the  third  article  of  the  con- 
fttitution  is  not  jet  altered  ;  the  last  Generftl  Cooveiition  did  all  il 
conid,  but  the  very  ealutarj  restraint  which  the  fonoe  of  that  anembtj 
impose  on  rash  change,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  next  ConrentitH], 
which  will  assemhle  in  the  autumn  of  this  jear,  should  ratifj  the 
diange,  and  place  the  Sishops,  so  far  as  that  assembly  is  taatxiaed, 
in  their  proper  position. 

We  have  been  the  more  disposed  to  give  at  length  the  riews  ex- 
pressed in  this  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  episcopal  veto,  becaose 
we  hitd  already  published  those  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Allwood,  of  Sydney, 
which  bore  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  so  doing  ve  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  we  have  always  pursued,  of  giving,  vitloa 
certain  broad  limits,  the  views  of  Churahmen  and  their  argimeiits, 
rather  than  of  attempting  to  tegd  our  readers  to  the  exact  point  whidi 
we  ourselTes  might  think  most  correct. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  we  err  in  this,  and  is  nervons  about  tb* 
results  of  controversies  now,  and  would  restrain  discussion  within 
narrower  limits,  let  him  look  back  to  the  sketch  we  have  juat  laid 
before  him  of  the  marvellous  improvement  of  the  Americau  Ciiurcb; 
let  him  rect^nise  God's  Land  in  the  gradual  development  of  health 
and  strength,  out  of  ruin,  anarchy,  and  heresy,  by  free  discnaskio 
and  patience,'  let  him  note  how  much  more  bright  our'prospects  ire, 
and  let  him  not  doubt  that  any  defects  which  appertain  to  our  system 
will  be  got  rid  of  as  theirs  liave  been. 

We  are  glad  to  gather  from  a  remark  in  page  45,  that  Cansdiin 
Churchmen  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  provincial  Synod  ibit 
they  will  soon  have  to  establish,  and  that  in  particular  they  intend  ibtt 
it  should  place  some  reaaonsble  restrictions,  consistent  with  primitiTe 
practice,  on  the  diocesan  electiMi  of  Kshops,  which  has  been  so  ooblf 
vindicated  by  them. 


7a<  Calatdar  of  St  PaiiCa  CoUege  vnthin  the  Cnivertiiy  of  Sidney  fir 

tie  Tear  of  our  Zord  1859.     Sydney  j  Cook  &  Co. 
Ws  have  received  a  copy  of  this  little  book,  and  are  mucb  pleaMd 
with  the  progress  which  the  College  appears  to  be  making.    We  shaU 
do  our  readers  a  service  in  laying  before  them  the  following  extnwb^ 
which  will  show  the  nature  of  the  luatitution. 
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Tbfl  following  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  foundation  ^— 
"  The  firat  noTement  for  tba  Mtabliihment  of  St.  pHnl'i  College  (the  ii>tn« 
proposed  fbr  the  College  being  orlgiiully  Qaeen'e  College)  mi  on  tbe  ISth  De- 
cember, 18SS;  when.  In  pnronuioeof  MWigeinentaiDMlft  bj  tb«  geotiemcB  vhow 
namei  follow,  kb<1  b?  a  few  othn*  Mweuitad  with  them,  •  pablic  meeting  wu 
boldea  Ib  SjdnejTi  )^'  which,  the  Buhop  being  at  the  time  kbtenl  from  the  oolonjr, 
the  chair  was  taken  b;  the  Chief  Justice  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  At  that  Heating 
TarioDi  Seaolutionii,  moved  and  aeconded  reepeetiTelj  bj  J.  B.  Darrall,  Eaq.  M.C., 
Jamea  Norton,  I^q.,  T.  W.  Smart,  Baq.  M.C.,  the  Rer.  Predeiic  Willdiuon,  H.A., 
and  othetB,  wore  paese4 ;  and  among  them  tbe  following,  adopting  tlie  plan  <^ 
Mtabllahing  the  C<dlege  in  connexion  with  the  UniTersity  of  Bjdner. 

'  That,  in  the  opinion  at  this  Meeting,  tlia  Legisiature  of  the  Colony,  bj  the 
radowment  uid  foaadation  of  (he  Svdaef  llDivenitj,  baa  proridad  the  meaiu  of 
imparting  SeonUr  knowledge  of  the  higheit  order  and  efficlgneT.* 

'  That  it  im  at  the  eBnie  time  matter  of  deep  ngre^  that  clrenmBlanM^  over 
wfaldi  the  I.«^(latare  conld  ezerciie  no  legitimate  control,  precluded  It  from 
fDaferrinK  upon  tbe  UniTeratty,  in  addition  to  the  cnltiratioD  of  Science  and 
Lettera,  &e  rhtxjse  of  the  Beligioue  and  Horal  teaching  of  the  Student ;  and  that 
il  has  Iherefore  become  the  dnlf  of  Uembera  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  promptly 
to  make  prariiion  for  the  Moral  and  Religiona  aopeHntendence  of  their  Toutl^ 
hy  the  eatabliehment  of  a  separate  Ccilege;  independent  ae  to  il*  internal  Diaei- 
pline  and  Rule^  bat  in  permanent  alliance  with  the  UniTeniit;  as  at  present 
coiuUtDled.' " 

The  College  wfts  incorporated  Decemtier  let,  18>?4,  and  tbe  Snt 
Etone  was  laid  January  25th,  1856. 

The  following  are  tiie  lectures  which  at  present  each  student  ia 
expected  to  attend  weekl; : — 
"  Thive  Profeaaorial  Lectures  on  TMvInitj; 

8e*en  Totorial  Lectures,  directly  incillary  to  and  prepaiator;  for  the  Lectnrea 
el  the  DoiTerait;  ProfeBsors  on  Claulea  and  Matbemstica ; 

Rre  Lectnres  on  Modern  History,  Mental  Fhilosopbf,  CompaiatiTa  Philology, 
Hodem  L«ngnagei,  and  Physical  Bcience." 

The  College  ia  now  fairl/  at  work,  and  will  gain,  we  believe,  the 
pablic  confidence  mote  and  more.  Instraciion  was  given  flrat  in 
1857,  and  they  have  bad  eleven  students  already,  and  six  of  them 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  Universitj  examination.  Large 
faoda  have  been  raised  by  private  contribution  and  by  grants  frran 
tbe  Colonial  Government,  but  money  is  stilt  wanted.  If  anch  a 
CoU^e  had  been  in  existence  when  the  SocUtyfor  Pramotittg  Chi'ittian 
SnawUdge  granted  3,000/.,  about  twenty  years  since,  for  a  Church  of 
England  College  at  Sydney,  we  have  do  doubt  that  the  late  Bishop 
Bronghton  would  have  appropriated  the  grant  to  it. 


The  First  Part  of  the  fiisbop  of  Yictobia's  Journal  of  hia  Yisit  t( 
Ningpo  and  Hangchow  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Chekeang  is  printed 
in  Ihe  CAttreA  Mimonary  lutelliffencer  for  May  ("    '    ' 


We  hare  received  (Macmillan)  Characteriaie*  of  the  Qoiptl  Miraeta. 
%  the  Bev.  Bsooke  Foes  Wkstcott.  A  small  volnme  of  four  very 
thoi^btrul  and  very  suggestive  sermons.  (Rivingtona.)  A  Theological 
"w*  Sekolattie  Trtalite  on  t&e  Spiritual  Eating  of  the  Body  of  Chritt 
o*^  Ihe  Spiritual  Drinking  of  Hi*  Blood  in  the  Holy  Supper  tf  tha 
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Lord.  By  A.  dk  i-a  Roohe  Chaiidikd,  comtiKHiIj  called  Anttony 
Sadeel.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  The  author  was  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  of  the  uxteenth  century,  and  the  tranilator  Ainka 
it  may,  perhaps,  prove  an  acceptible  service  to  the  Chorches  of 
England  and  ScotUnd  to  present  the  work  in  the  form  of  an 
English  translation,  (Hatchfird.)  Archdeacon  Pratt's  Seriptvre  and 
Science  not  at  Variance.  There  are  improvementa  in  this  edition. 
Diary  of  a  Working  ClayymcM  in  Awtratia  and  Tamania,  kept 
during  the  years  1850-1863.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hbbhwkathu. 
Tn  this  short  period  the  writer  was  minister  of  a  pariah  in  Tas- 
mania, and  afterwards  of  two  poriafaes  Bucces^relj  in  AnatraliB  ;  so 
that  bis  experience,  though  varied,  was  not  very  great.  There  ia  not 
much  to  be  learnt  from  thia  book.  (J.  F.  Shaw.)  Serijjture  /luptm- 
tion.  Some  ExtracUfrom  the  Frmeh  Work  cf  Frqfenar  Gaumen,  tntt  a 
few  additions  from  other  Writers.  We  remember  reading  GaDSsen's 
work,  "It  is  Written,"  when  it  wns  published  ten  yeara  ago,  and 
thinking  well  of  it.  We  have  not  read  these  extracts  from  iL  (Nebon 
&  Sons.)  Sidle  ffistmy,  Ase.  By  Bev.  Wh.  G.  Blateik.  We  do  not 
see  the  ase  of  this  hook  j  neither  do  we  like  the  little  we  bave  read 
of  it. 


The  CTiitfi  Davghter;  or,  iJte  Settlers  in  Virginia,  is  the  third 
in  the  new  aeries  of  Historical  Tales,  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.  It  containa  an  account  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Hunt,  the  first  missionary  to  America.  The  Chiel'a  Daughter  ii^  of 
course,  Pocahontas. 


(Eolonfal,  ^ottign,  nnO  ^ome  Ktios. 


Wb  announce  with  very  great  regret  the  death  of  the  Bight  Ber. 
Gieorge  Washington  Doane,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  New  Jkbsei, 
which  took  place,  April  2?th,  at  Burlington.  The  deceased  Pnlats 
was  born  near  Trenton,  in  the  year  1799,  and  was  about  aixiyytan 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  die 
year  1B32. 

The  Church  in  America  has  coma  to  the  determination  to  lend 
TEK  additional  Missionaries  to  Gbtma. 

We  believe  that  before  this  number  of  the  CotoiUal  Chini 
Chronicle  appears,  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  will  bare  sailed  lor 
his  diocese. 

The  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leoitb  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  ca 
Friday,  April  8th,  and  remained  there  a  few  dayn.  Oa  Sunday  be 
preached  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion,  and  in  the  afternooo 
be  addressed  the  soldiers,  who  then  fwm  a  Toluntarj  fiot^regatka. 
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On  UoDday  the  11th,  at  8  A.u.,  when  the  troops  were  dnwn  up  on 
ihe  groand  opposite  the  Fort,  and  the  scbool-children  snd  iDhahitants 
wereassflmbled,  the  Bishop  Uid  the  fonndmtion-Btone  of  a  church.  The 
CorporatioD  intended  before  he  left  to  present  him  with  an  addreaa  of 
coDgratalation,  and  to  request  him  to  use  his  influence  in  England  for 
minionaries  to  be  sent  to  that  particular  region.  Our  oorrespondent's 
letter  was  despatched  before  the  address  was  presented. 

The  Bishop  of  Grahaustowtt  held  a  confirmation  in  the  parish 
chnrcb  of  King  William's  Town,  on  Friday,  February  25th.  On 
Sunday,  27th,  he  held  an  ordination  in  the  church,  when  one  priest 
and  foar  deacons  were  ordained.  During  the  Bishop's  stay,  he  was 
Ihe  gnest  of  the  Rev.  H.  Kitton.  The  Bishop  has  since  arrived  in 
England. 

We  have  the  privilege  of  again  annonncing  the  erection  of  a  new 
See.  ■  The  Rev.  Piers  C.  Clanghton,  Rector  of  Elton,  Hantingdon- 
shire,  baa  been  appointed  Bishop  <ff  St.  HsLsirA.  We  nnderstand 
that  be  will  bare  the  saperiotendence  of  the  English  congregations 
in  Sonth  America,  according  lo  the  original  saggeation  of  the  Bisbop 
of  Capktowk. 


U1SB101U.RT  Ukiov  or  St.  AuanBTHtE. — ^A  conference  on  the 
propooed  "Miasionary  Union  of  St.  Augustine"  was  held  at  7, 
Charles  Street,  Berkely  t-quare,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  the 
Bijhop  of  Cafktown  in  the  chair,  when  the  details  of  the  plan  were 
arranged.  The  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  was  requested  to  be 
secretary  pro  tem^  and  he  wishes  to  receive  the  names  of  any  members 
of  the  Church  who  are  willing  to  act  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Missionary  Union, 


Memobial  Csosb  at  Delhi. — ^Tbe  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Philip  Egerton,  now  at  Delhi.  Any  donation  towards 
the  memorial  will  be  received  and  forwarded  by  Miss  E^rton, 
Gresford  Lodge,  Wrexham,  or  Mrs,  Gubbins,  Glyn  Garth,  Bangor. 
Oiily  rmall  contributions  are  asked  for : — 

"I  am  getting  up  a  monument  in  memory  of  those  who  were 
maif  acred  in  May,  1 857,  at  Delhi,  in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  road 
to  the  Cashmere  Gate.  The  croae  will  appear  exactly  the  same 
whichever  fiide  you  look  from.  It  will  be  white  marble,  the  pedestal 
red  sandstone.  Underneath,  the  remains  recovered  and  identified 
have  been  placed  in  a  vault.  These  are  only  the  Bev.  A.  Hubbard, 
a  Kbodmaster,  the  Beresfords,  and  Mr.  Churcher,  of  the  Delhi 
Bank." 


SooniTT  roR  Proxotivo  Cbribttah  Knowi-sdob. — Tut»daji,  May 
H  1859. — The  Bisbop  of  Capbtowr  in  the  Chair.~It  appeared  by  ■ 
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letter  from  the  Ber.  D.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  the  Madru  Comidtteei 
that  invalid  troops  are  from  time  to  time  retnrning  to  Englud,  fiv 
whom  Bibles  ind  Prayer-books  are  mneh  needed,  which  were  gnnted 
to  the  TBlae  of  801. 

The  Rer.  F.  J.  Spring,  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Committer  ap- 
plied fw  books  for  the  use  of  the  C(»nmittee.  He  wrote  as  f<^owB  :— 

"  The  demand  for  books  of  all  kinds  is  great.  The  European  popu- 
lation is  mach  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  and  is  continually  increasing. 
Since  the  rebellion  and  mutiny  of  1S57  the  force  of  Eoropeaa  soldiera 
la  treble  in  this  presidency,  and  will  most  probably  remain  eo :  tod 
commanding  officers  of  European  regiments  are  required  by  the  orden 
of  Government  to  send  for  the  information  of  the  Diocesan  Committee 
annual  retams  of  Biblea,  &&,  in  possession  or  their  men,  in  order  tbit 
their  wants  may  be  supplied,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  ordvs.of 
Government  on  this  point,  with  %  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  ill  the 
chaplains.  Besides  the  military,  engineers,  and  European  artisans  for 
the  rulways  now  in  the  oonrse  of  construction,  and  other  public 
works,  tradesmen  slso^  and  shopkeepers,  are  continually  resortiDg  to 
this  country  ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Geld  of  tiM 
Society's  operations  in  promoting  Christian  knowledge  will  be  mach 
wider  than  ever  before  in  this  country. 

At  our  recent  meeting  the  Bev,  W,  K.  Fletcher  proposed  that  the 
parent  society  be  requested  to  make  a  grant  of  Scriptures  and  Commea 
IVayers  for  distribution  amongst  the  crews,  of  foreign  ships  visitiDg 
this  harbour,  Mr.  Fletcher  visits  the  European  Goneral  Hoqiilil, 
where  the  sick  of  all  European  vessels  in  port  have  admissim.  The 
Committee  at  once  acceded  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  request," 

It  was  agreed  to  send  out,  besides  the  publications  specified  on  tbe 
Committee's  account,  books  and  tracts  to  the  value  of  301,,  inda^g 
those  requested  by  the  Rer.  W.  E.  Fletcher, 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  inclosing  an  vf^ 
cation  from  the  Rev,  H,  U,  U.  Wilshere,  of  Caledon,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  be  allowed  to  apply  the  Society's  former  grant  of  flOt  for 
the  Hottw  Hoek  school  chapel  to  the  purchase  of  mission  premisei, 
which  was  granted ;  and  also  asking  for  a  grant  towards  a  acbool 
chapel  at  Villiersdorp.     The  sum  of  0U2.  was  granted. 

The  sum  of  100^  was  voted  towards  the  erection  of  a  cliimb  it 
Papendorp. 

Twenty  sets  of  books  were  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop 
for  churches  and  chapels  in  progress  in  his  diocese. 

Books  and  tracts,  to  the  value  of  10^,  were  granted  for  the  Eafir 
College  at  Capetown. 

Mr.  Langham  Dale,  Professor  of  the  South  African  Coll^,  Cape- 
town, applied,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  for  epedmeii 
copies  of  educational  books,  prints,  maps,  9ta.,  on  the  Society's  cata- 
logues, for  exhibition,  with  other  useful  worki  for  schools  at  Capetown. 
Mr.  Dale  stated  that  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor,  had  eneoa- 
raged  this  ot>ject,  with  the  view  of  making  the  colonial  schoolmasters 
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Bsquainted  with  tbe  best  iamples  of  educational  publicatiuni  and 
Bpparatiu. 

It  Hu  agreed  to  allow  Hr.  Dole,  who  is  now  ia  England,  to  moke 
a  HelecUoD,  previously  to  his  relum  to  Capetown,  and  to  add  the 
specimens  to  Buck  as  may  be  contributed  from  other  quarters  for  the 
object  in  view. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Thomaa  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  dnted  Kil- 
lertoD,  Exeter,  April  22,  1859,  inclosing  a  request  from  Captain 
Lambrick,  the  officer  lately  in  command  of  the  Royal  Marines  at 
Ascension  Island,  for  a  supply  of  useful  and  entertaining  books  to- 
wards a  library  which  has  been  established  on  tlie  island.  This  library 
is  for  the  use  of  the  civilians,  sailors,  and  marines,  belonging  to  the 
Ascensioa  establi aliment,  and  is  open  to  all  men  of  the  same  class 
visiting  the  island  in  ships  of  war,  or  merchant  vessels,  and  introduced 
by  subscribers.  The  good  effects  of  the  island  library  ore  already 
apparent  in  checking  the  intempemte  habits  which  bare  been  too  pre- 
valent at  this  place.  A  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  books 
are  wanted.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  erection  cff  a  chapel  on  the  island,  expressed  a  wish  to  add 
something  to  whatever  amount  the  Society  might  grant,  and  hoped 
that  a  plain  quarto  Bible  and  Common  Prayer-book  would  be  furnished 
for  the  desks  of  the  chapel. 

Service  books  were  granted  for  the  chapel  lately  erected  on  Ascension 
Island,  and  publications  were  granted  towards  a  library. 

A  farther  sum  of  1002.  was  granted  towards  St.  John's  Church,  St 
Helena. 


SociBxy  FOB  IHB  PaoPiGATios  OP  THg  GoSFEL. — Friday,  Majf 
SOth,  1859.— The  Archbishop  of  Cahtbrbdst  in  the  Chair.  Present, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Wimchestek,  St.  Asaph,  Cape- 
lowH,  Caklisle,  Rifom,  and  Nokwicu.  The  Rev.  K  Hawkins 
gave  an  account  of  his  visits  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of  hb 
attempts  to  make  known  to  the  students  the  want  of  Missionaries. 
The  Standing  Committee  had  been  considering  the  propriety  of 
endowing  scholarships  for  missionary  students  at  both  Universities. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  moved  the  following  Resolution,  relative 
to  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India,  which  was  carried 
imaoimoasly  : — "  That  the  Socie^  continues  to  entertain  the  opinion 
it  has  already  frequently  expressed,  of  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  Episcopate  in  India,  and  desires  to  make  it  known  that  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council,  octing  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Arch- 
bishopa  and  Bishops,  dated  Lambeth,  Whitsuntide,  1641,  to  the  effect 
that  more  Bishops  were  needed  for  Noi  tli  and  South  India,  are  ready 
to  receive  contributions  towards  the  endowment  of  Bishoprics  in  that 
country." 

It  was  agreed  thst  the  sum  of  ^00{.,  which  had  been  voted  for  a 
clerical  superintendent  and  lay  teacher  at  the  Kafir  College,  should 
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be  placed  for  one  year  at  the  disposal  of  ^h&  Bishop  of  Cipnowv, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College,  Uid  that  the  aam  of  1,1301, 
which  had  been  voted,  in  the  usual  wuj  to  certain  MiaaioDarie*  il 
specified  places  in  the  Diocese,  should  )K  placed  at  his  diapoial  sad 
that  of  the  S/nod,  or  till  the  Synod  meets  should  be  at  the  BiAop'i 
sole  disposal,  and  be  drawn  fur  in  a  (dock  sura  bj  the  Biahop.  lie 
Society's  grants  to  other  Missionaries  in  the  Diocese  (amounting  to  i 
like  sum  of  1,1501.  per  annum)  will  continue  to  be  drawn  for  as  uratl 
by  the  Missionaries  themselves,  to  whom  the  grants  were  made  and 
guaranteed  for  a  definite  period. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  the  ISSth  Anniversary  Festival  of  th« 
Society  will  be  celebrated  in  St.  Paul's  CutiiedraL  The  sermi»  will 
be  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  akd  Welu.  Divine  Scrriee 
will  commence  at  half-past  three,  f.u. 

The  District  Treasurers  and  Secretaries  will  meet  at  the  Socielj'i 
office,  on  Tuesday,  June  21st,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.ir. 

On  Thursday,  June  23d,  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  City  of  Loa- 
doo  will  be  held  in  the  Mansion  House.  'Xlie  chair  will  be  lakes  it 
two  o'clock  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor. 

lockets  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House  may  be 
hod  at  79,  Pall  Mall, and  4,  Royal  Exchange,  on  and  after  June  IStli. 


The  Annual  Meedng  of  the  Soeutgfar  the  Propagation  of  tin  Gmprl 
was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Muy  25th.  The  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Ganterbuht  was  in  the  chvr.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance.     The  following  were  the  resolutions  : — 

1.  "That  the  rapid  exteDsion  nnd  organization  of  the  Chnrcb  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  erection  ofthe  new  See  of  St.  Helena  (ass  liok 
of  connexion  between  the  Chui-ches  in  Asia  and  South  Amwic*)  eon- 
stitQte  a  strong  claim  upon  clergymen  who  hare  no  paramount  cUiai 
elsewhere,  to  devote  their  minigleriol  services  to  the  pn^iagatioa  of 
the  Gospel  in  those  countries."— Proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Giasaxs* 
TowH ;  seconded  by  the  Bishop^esignnte  of  St.  Hblkma. 

2.  "  That  in  deep  thankfulness  for  the  restoration  of  peaee  to  Indii. 
and  for  the  opening  of  China  to  Christian  as  well  as  commeretal  en- 
terprise, this  meeting  appeals  specinllv  to  clergymen  whom  GodlAi 
endowed  with  the  requisite  gifts,  to  uffer  themselves  for  their  Mastcf'i 
service  in  the  eastern  mission  field."— Proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
OXFOKD ;  seconded  by  C.  W.  Giles  Fuller,  Esq.  H.P. 

3.  ■■  That  while  the  efibrta  of  the  Sociay  for  tke  Fropagalio»  tf  tin 
Oospel  are  directed  with  increasing  energy  to  the  East,  this  aweling 
(mindful  of  the  ties  of  kindred  and  connexion  which  bind  our  ooODtr; 
to  its  North  American  colonies)  would  encoun^  the  Society  to  coo- 
tinne  its  efforts  for  the  development  of  self^aapportiiqr  CfaarclM 
throughout  British  North  Americi." — Proposed  by  the  Bishop  (Dc 
Lancey)  of  Wkstkrk  Nkw  Yoaic ;  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Ciiarki 
Mason,  Bectoi  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  U.S. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM. 

(ContiiitKd/nm  p.  21 L) 

'  If  tben  had  not  b«en  tomethluir  congsnlal  and  raponuve  to  ChrisUudty  in  tba 
htui  oT  mu],  id  vftin  would  ChriBtiuiitj  Imre  called  to  him.  Her  Toiee  moBl 
hn«Mln  iiBMt,M  umio  ob  tk*  deaf,  wd  light  on  Ihs  h]itti.'—ArA.Han. 

We  expressed  our  intention  in  our  last  number  to  compare 
certain  past  and  existing  religious  systems  external  to  Chris- 
tianity,  to  strive  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  facts  on  whict 
thev  rest,  and  the  cravings  which  they  express,  to  show  that 
they  hare  almost  universally  run  into  certain  fixed  channels  and 
have  been  marked  by  certam  definite  characteristics.  We  also 
undertook  to  show  that  Christianity  stands  related  to  all  the 
cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul ;  that  it  alone  sup- 
plies any  worthy  answer  thereto,  or  adequately  explains  them ; 
that  it  takes  into  consideration,  not  one  but  all  the  complex 
factors  in  man's  nature ;  and,  if  rightly  and  duly  contemplated, 
commends  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  as  a  'EvarfyiKtov, 
a  message  ot  "glad  tidings," 

We  shall  in  this  paper  advert,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  that 
one  great  fact  on  which  all  religious  systems,  be  they  false  or 
true,  take  their  foundation — the  conviction,  yiz.,  of  the  existence 
of  an  Almighty  and  Supreme  Being. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  conviction  in  Ui  most  general 
form.  The  diversity  of  its  development  will  recdve  a  special 
notice  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
iuto  &aj  lengthened  investigation  of  the  origin  or  "pedigree" 
of  the  reUgioos  element  in  man's  nature.  We  are  content  to 
point  to  its  existence  as  a  fundamental  fact.  Everywhere,  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  are  scattered  the  evidences  of  man's 
inability  to  believe  that  there  ia  nothing  higher  than  hinuelfj— 
nothing  more  stable  than  the  world  around  him.  From  the 
glittering  pagodas  of  China,  the  stnpendooa  rock-sfarines  ol 
Ellora,  the  ruined  sun-temples  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  dome- 
topped  mosques  and  slender  minarets  of  Western  Asia,  the 
awful  pyramids  and  sphinxes  of  mystic  Egypt,  the  graceful 
shrines  of  classic  Greece,  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Western 
Europe, — from  each  and  all  comes  the  self-same  teatimtmy  to 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Something  by  which,  or  Some  One 
(for  the  heart  of  man  abhors  abstractions)  by  whom,  all  things 
exist. 

But  while  refuung  to  discuss  formally  the  origin  of  a  principle 
in  man's  nature  at  once  so  universal  and  so  potent,  we  would 
notice  two  main  sources  to  which  religious  men  of  almost  every 
nation  ascribe  their  conceptions  of  awe  and  wonder  and  a^n- 
tion.    We  allude  to — 

(i)  The  observation  of  the  natural  world, 
(ii)  The  testimony  of  the  souL 

I.  It  may  be  said,  without  contradiction,  that  man  has  never 
been  able  to  look  out  upon  the  various  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world  without  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme.  There 
has  ever  arisen  within  him,  in  his  more  thoughtful  and  calmer 
hours,  that  feeling  which  prompted  Napoleon  to  say  to  his  stsff, 
as  they  rode  one  night  along  the  sands  of  Egypt,  pointing 
upwards  to  the  stariit  sky,  "  You  may  talk  as  you  like,  gentle* 
men, — you  may  talk  as  you  like, — but  Who  made  that?" 

And  when  this  religious  instinct,  this  natural  uprising  oS  the 
soul  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Higher  Power,  has  been  strength- 
ened by  further  observation  of  the  physi<»l  world,  there  has 
arisen  also  the  conviction  that  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law." 
Everywhere  has  man  traced  it  through  this  wide  universe:  in 
the  ceaseless  alternation  of  day  and  night ;  in  the  ever-recamng 
seasons  of  heat  and  seasons  of  rain;  in  the  marsballitig  of  the 
stars ;  in  the  spring,  with  its  opening  charms;  in  the  summer, 
with  its  golden  suns;  in  the  autumn,  with  its  mellowing  fruits; 
in  the  winter,  with  its  icy  sleep ;  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  mighty  river ; — eveiywhere  is 
order,  and  harmony,  and  design.  And  his  conclusion  has  beeo, 
in  the  language  of  the  Hindoo,  "Nature  cannot  act  (as  she 
does)  without  rationality,  and  therefore  there  most  be  a  reason 
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which  directs  oatnre.  Embodied  bouIb,  thongh  rational,  cannot 
direct  nature,  aa  they  are  ignorant  of  its  character;  therefore 
there  is  an  Omniscient  Being,  the  director  of  nature,  which  is 
iHwara,  or  God." ' 

We  are  apt,  at  times,  to  imagine  that  the  argument  from 
design  is  one  of  modem  date.  We  forget  that  it  has  been  used 
by  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  The  dialogue 
of  Socrates  with  AristodemuB,  who  was  in  the  habit  neither  of 
sacriGcing  to  the  gods,  nor  praying  to  them,  nor  attending  to 
auguries,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
"  Does  not  He,"  says  Socrates,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
"  vho  made  men  at  first,  appear  to  yon  to  have  given  them,  for 
some  nsefiil  purpose,  those  parts  by  which  they  perceive  dif- 
ferent objects,  the  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  the  ears  to 
hear  what  ia  to  be  heard?  What  would  be  the  use  of  smells, 
if  no  nostrils  had  been  assigned  ua  F  What  perception  would 
there  have  been  of  sweet  and  sour,  and  of  all  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  mouth,  if  a  tongue  had  not  been  formed  in  it  to  have  a  sense 
of  them  ?  In  addition  to  these  things,  does  it  not  seem  to  yon 
like  the  work  of  forethought,  to  guard  the  eye,  Bince  it  is  tender, 
with  eyelids,  like  doors,  which,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
light,  are  set  open,  but  in  sleep  are  doBed  ?  To  make  the  eye- 
lashes grow  as  a  screen,  that  wmds  may  not  injure  it  ?  To  make 
a  coping  on  the  parts  above  the  eyes  with  the  eyebrows,  that  the 
perspiration  from  the  head  may  not  annoy  them  ?  To  provide 
that  the  ears  may  receive  all  kinds  of  sounds,  yet  never  be 
obstructed?  and  that  the  front  teeth  in  all  animals  may  be 
adapted  to  cat,  and  the  back  teeth  to  receive  food  from  them 
and  grind  it?  Can  you  doubt  whether  such  a  disposition  of 
things,  made  thus  apparently  with  attention,  is  the  result  of 
chance  tw  of  intelligence?"' 

The  same  ailment,  aa  we  have  remarked  in  a  note,  is  found, 
thongh  carried  out  at  much  greater  length,  in  one  of  Cicero's 
pbiloBophical  treatises,  and  wonderfully  confirms  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  when,  writing  to  the  Church  in  that  very  city 
which  had  saluted  Cicero  as  the  "  Father  of  his  country,"  he 
declares  "  that  the  invisible  attributes  of  God,  even  His  eternal 
Power  and  Godhead,  are  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made." 

For  even  thus,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  have 

I  Ttekemti,  cited  by  H.  E.  WUhh.— Sfiakb;!  kftilkfL 

'  Xn.  Hsm.  1.  4.  The  tame  ftrgniBeiit  U  pnrsDed  at  mnch  gTMter  lensth  la 
Cicero'i  Trutias  ds  Katnri  Deorom,  iL  49—61 ;  the  gener^  codcIquoh  being, 
"Sic  undique  onuii  ntlone  conolndltar,  mente  coiuilioqDe  divlno  omnia  In  faoo 
iDimdo  ad  salntem  amnlam  conMrratiDnamqae  odicirabiliter  admlnistrari."  Bee 
aUo  a  brlltisnt  lUiutntioD  of  the  lune  in  St.  AuguBliae,  Btna.  cesIL 
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the  best  of  mes,  in  their  calmer  hours,  regtirded  the  irondera  of 
what  they  themselves  called  the  koo^imx}.^  Thus  haye  tbey 
vitnesaed  to  their  sense  of  its  harmony  and  order,  and  uked 
themseWes,  "  Is  it  probable  that  man  alone,  the  creature  of 
yesterday,  whose  power  is  so  limited,  and  his  existence  so 
transitory, — ia  it  probitble  that  he  alone  can  look  on  this 
magnificent  universe,  and  be  stirred  to  admiration  by  the 
changing  beauties  of  the  earth,  and  the  unchanging  snUimi- 
ties  of  tbe  skies  ?  Can  a  world  so  varied,  and  so  vast,  have 
no  intelligent  inhabitant,  but  one  so  feeble  and  short-sighted  ? 
The  wonders  of  nature  far  exceed  our  powera  of  research 
or  comprehension.  It  runs  into  mystery,  in  its  commenoe- 
ment  and  in  its  destiny;  io  its  vastness  aud  ia  its  minute- 
ness j  in  things  too  immense  for  tbe  mind,  and  in  things 
too  small  for  the  senses ;  above  us  and  below  us,  within  oar> 
selves  and  without,  ia  there  no  intelligence,  which  can  uoder- 
stand  what  reaches  so  far  beyond  human  penetration — ^no  mind 
which  can  trace  back  the  hidden  processes  of  natttre  to  their 
origin,  aud  read  all  the  mysteries  of  being?  "  ' 

II.  But  it  is  not  only  from  tbe  observation  of  the  wonders  of 
the  natural  world  that  man  has  iu  all  times,  and  in  all  lands,  risoi 
to  the  conviction  of  a  First  Cause  of  all  finite  canaes,  a  Source 
of  all  being,  a  Power  superior  to  and  originating  all  powers  and 
energies  in  active  operation  around  him.  Another  Voice  is 
heard,  and  that  within  him,  in  the  depths  of  his  central  being, 
which  ever  suggests  the  same  conviction,  ^e  allude  to  the 
testimony  of  the  souL  Some,  indeed,  will  tell  us  that  any 
deductions  drawn  from  inward  feelings  and  affections  are  liable 
to  the  objection  that  we  fbel  what  we  wish,  that  the  wish  ia  the 
^ther  of  the  thought.  We  Are  conscious  that,  within  certain 
limits,  this  is  true.  But  we  hold  that  the  testimony  of  tbe 
"  still  small  voice  "  is  too  potent  to  be  confounded  with  frames 
and  feelings,  with  aspirations  and  affections. 

For,  theorize  as  we  may  about  its  origin,  the  existmce  <^  an 
inward  monitor  must  be  conceded  as  a  fundamental  fact.  Man 
cannot  shake  from  him  his  sense  of  the  difference  between  right 
aud  wrong,  between  moral  good  and  moral  evlL  Let  the 
sophistries  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  "  charm  never 
so  wisely,"  in  his  calmer  hours,  and  truest  moments,  the  words 
"duty,"  and  "right,'^  and  "onght,"  stand  out  in  all  their 
awful  significance.     For  the  sense  of  duty,  as  it  has  been  well 

>  It  It  s  ilngnlu  fact,  m  Dood  Tnneh  nmark^  thst  th*  t*v  nort  highlj 
calliT»t«d  lulioiu  of  tbe  aBcient  woHd  DMd  tbe  nordi  nAwfiat  tad  mundut,  to 
d^igute  the   VDireree.— Saa  Trenek'i  HnlMan  Leetoras,  p.  880.— HemboMVi 
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said,  "is  sometlimg  more  than  the  faculty  of-cholce.  It  claims 
the  right  of  chooaiog  and  directing;  it  enjoius  or  forbids;  it 
maj  be  moTed  by  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  the  dignity  Of 
humanity ;  it  may  accommodate  itself  to  motives  of  prudence 
or  utility ;  but  the  mind  has  to  use  an  effort  agunst  itself,  and 
to  repress  its  natural  feelings,  before  it  can  be  persuaded  that 
there  is,  in  no  case,  a  deeper  meaning  than  any  of  these  in  the 
conviction  that  there  is  something  which  it  ought  to  do.  It  ia 
H  judgment  implying  a  solemn  obligation  to  a  superior.  Such 
is  the  natural  feeling  of  individuals,  and  the  general  decision  of 
mankind." 

Tme  it  is,  that  all  nations  have  not  i^eed  in  every  particular 
as  to  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  StiU  the  general  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  found  everywhere — it  knows  of  no 
local  or  ge<^p^phical  boundaries.  The  missionary  appeals  to 
the  moral  sense  in  tlie  remotest  regions  of  the  globe,  without 
fear  of  being  accounted  a  teacher  of  new  and  strange  doctrines. 
The  high  prerogatives  of  the  internal  witness  were  recognised 
of  old:— 

"  flpATiiTi  Araaa  4  (rvnfSriD'ii  SiJi " 

said  Meoander.  "  Meminerit  se  adhihere  testem,  id  est,  nt 
arbitror,  mentem  suam,"  was  the  warning  of  Cicero.  And 
Seneca  could  ask,  "  Quid  aliud  voces  animum,  quam  Deum  in 
humano  corpore  hospitantcm  ?  "  The  "  video  meliora  proboque" 
of  the  Soman  poet,  however  it  may  be  followed  by  the  "  deteriora 
sequoF,"  is  true  of  men  in  every  country  and  in  every  age.  No 
maa  ever  lived  who  deliberately  wished  any  one  towards  whom 
lie  felt  any  real  affection  to  be  depraved  or  vicious.  The  very 
worst  of  men  admire  virtue  when  they  see  it ;  for  so  constituted 
are  they  that  they  cannot  but  do  so.  A  momentary  admiration 
of  exalted  moral  rectitude  will  sometimes  break  through  the 
thickest  covering  of  sin,  and  shoot  forth  unbidden  through  the 
moat  ruined  temple  of  the  soul.  An  ancadote  has  come  down 
to  us  from  Roman  times,  which  in  a  striking  maoner  illustrates 
our  position.  The  Floral  Games  were  once  in  course  of  celebra- 
tion in  the  city.  At  this  festival  the  very  grossest  licentiousness, 
as  we  know,  distinguished  the  theatrical  representations.  Cato 
came  to  the  theatre,  and  in  presence  of  this  man,  well  known 
for  hia  austerity,  they  dared  not  begin  the  games.  Warned  by 
his  friends,  he  retired ;  and  the  hateful  scenes,  delayed  for  an 
instant,  were  enacted  without  restraint.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  it  is  true,  but  during  that  moment  a  multitude  stood 
abashed  before  one  man,  and  that  voice  spake  loudly,  of  which 
Tertullian  has  said  so  truly,  "  Obumbran  potest  quia  non  est 
Dens,  exlinffui  non  potest  quia  i.  Deo  est.'      And  has  not  the 
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.aanie  been  foond  in  ever;  clime?  Did  Liringstone  find  the 
Contrary  to  hold  good  amongst  his  benighted  Soath  African 
friends?  What  does  he  say?  "Much  of  my  infloence  «nosg 
the  MakoluloB  depended  upon  the  good  name  given  me  by  the 
Backwains,  and  that  I  secured  only  through  a  long  course  of 
tolerably  good  conduct.  No  one  ever  gains  much  inflaence  in 
this  country  without  purity  and  uprightness.  The  acts  of  a 
stranger  are  keenly  scrutinized  by  both  yoang  and  old ;  sod 
seldom  is  the  judgment  pronounced,  even  by  heathen,  unfoir  ta 
uncharitable.  I  have  heard  women  speaking  in  admiration  of  a 
white  man,  because  he  teas  pure,  and  never  was  gnilty  of  tecrtt 
immorality."  ^ 

The  appeal  to  tribes  degraded  beneath  the  brutes,  in  disproof 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  quite 
irrelevant.  One  might  as  well  appeal  to  an  iadimthal,  who,  by 
continuing  in  a  life  of  vice,  has  dried  up  all  the  moral  inttincts 
of  his  soul,  and  wont  down  every  high  and  exalted  aspiration. 
Would  such  a  one  be  the  true  type  and  example  to  appeal  to? 
Surely  not.  Except  where  by  habitual  unrighteooaness  and 
depravity  the  true  instincts  of  the  soul  have  been  violently  pre- 
vented &om  exercising  any  influence,*  there  hath  ever  been  heard 
within  the  breast  of  man  a  still  small  roice,  from  which  he  cannot 
fly,  "  accusing  or  else  excusing  "  him  for  his  deeds. 

But  more  than  this :  the  moral  faculty  is  in  doae  alliance 
with  the  religions  instinct.  They  impart  mutual  strength  to  one 
another.  If  the  survey  of  the  universe  suggests  the  conrictioD 
of  a  primal  Source  of  all  created  things,  conscience  claims  an 
equally  Divine  Author  and  Vindicator  of  its  laws.    It  ever  wsnu 

>  Tha  Buihmui,  In  raTBrenee  to  the  raligloii*  tnitlocl,  mmt  b«  lookad  ipa  h 
degnded  from  the  eanditlon  of  hununitj,  eren  In  its  moat  nraga  fbim.    Tct  mt 
he,  we  are  totd,  "  mAkw  a  wrtei  of  moTemBnta  kfter  violdit  exertioai ;  ud  iriM>      i 
iqJDTed  ntten  ■  pecoUu  eialMuUion,  whl^  he  Inugin**  will  exerdae  a  talimuk 
einct  in  preaerriw  him  from  harm."   ThenaUvet  iffSonlh  Afrin  w 


r  any  idol,"  and  the  genenl  abaence  of  all  bmu  of  pnbUc  wonUpaM 

among  the  Eaffln  and  the  Becbnuiu  at  the  praMot  d«y,  hv  oKiaed  Dm  ehwsirf 
Atbnsm,  aa  Archdeacon  Hardwiek  remarka,  to  be  MutiDnaUr  repeated  igaiBrt 
than,  ai  it  waa  for  araie  time  agidnat  the  Pwnan  tamllj.  Tat  Hofit  dcdww 
raqracting  the  people  towards  the  montha  of  tha  Zamboal,  that  tb^  han  *^tm 
Ides  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  tbqr  call  Horimo,  Hofann,  Bck,  at  Mp^be. 
and  reoogniw  ai  tha  RdIct  orer  all.  And  LirlngatoDe  (thoiigh  be  allon  tka> 
the  notion  ia  too  oflim  iDOperatire)  denial  that  the  thaoght  of  a  taperior  no  (^ 
beinn,  ■aperhmnan  and  inrUible,  baa  been  entirely  oblitented  tron  the  natin 
mind.  "  There  It  no  neceaaitr,"  he  layi,  reipectlnx  the  Backwain^  "  fot  bagiaaiaf 
to  tell  even  the  most  degTaded  of  theae  people  c4  the  eziatcDce  of  a  Oti,  atSt 
fntnre  itate,  t\tfacu  bti'nff  mtiTtrtaBg  adniUtd," 

>  See  Ep.  to  Bom.  LIS.  drSpfm  ol  r^r  dX^tiw  fr  dtutf  aaTix*'"-  *''<^ 
ii.  16,  "VBrili*  in  menie  nititnr  et  urget;  »cd  homo  earn  imp^if—Biv': 
"NalUm  lacultaLom  euarum  mlniu  in  poteitate  habct  anima,qaam  conK^tUiiai.' 
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man  that  it  is  not  of  the  e&rth,  eBrthr ;  bat  that  if  it  be  "  pne* 
pnsita  homisi  ut  Domiiia,"  it  is  ao  becsuse  "Deo  subdita  ut 
miuistra."  '  The  moral  imperative  which  it  uttera  man  feels  to 
be  a  voice  speaking  to  him  from  another  and  a  higher  world. 
Its  watchwords — "duty,"  and  "r!ght,"(and  "onght" — point  to 
deeps  in  his  inmostbeing  which  he  caoiiot  fathom;  and  he  cannot 
rid  himself  of  the  conviction  that  "  the  be-all  and  the  end-alt " 
is  not  here,  "  npon  this  bank  and  sfaoai  of  time,"  that  if  natural 
Inws  are  null  and  void  vithout  a  Zjawgiver,  so  also  moral  laws 
moBt  derive  their  eSicacy  from  One  who  is  the  Source  of 
all  law.  Hence  it  is,  we  feel  persuaded,  that  the  presenti- 
ment of  future  retribution,  of  a  disclosure  one  day  of  the 
Vindicator  of  the  conscience,  has  never  been  repulsive  to, 
but  is  inherent  in  the  heart  of  man.  Not  only  do  we  find 
the  idea  in  the  religious  systems  of  all  races  of  men,  but 
even  when  benighted  nations  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time, 
there  ia  no  instinctive  revolting,  hut  an  acqmescence  in  its 
justice.  When  the  South  A&can  chief,  Secbele,  inquired  of 
Livingstone,  whether  his  father  knew  of  a  future  judgment,  and 
the  latter,  replying  in  the  afSrmative,  began  to  describe  the 
scene  of  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  who  should  sit  on  it, 
from  whose  face  the  heavens  should  flee  away,  and  be  no  more 
seen, — the  chief  did  not  at  once  reject  the  idea  as  improbable  or 
absurd.  "  You  startle  me,"  was  his  reply,  "  these  words  make 
all  my  booes  to  shake,  I  have  no  more  strength  in  me.  You 
have  been  talking  about  a  future  judgment,  and  many  terrible 
things  of  which  we  know  nothing/ — adding,  in  reply  to  Living- 
stone's declaration,  that  his  forefathers  knew  of  these  things, 
"All  my  forefathers  have  passed  away  into  darkness,  without 
knowing  anything  of  what  was  to  befid  them :  how  is  it  that 
your  forefathers,  knowing  all  these  things,  did  not  send  word  to 
my  forefathers  sooner  ?  " 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  inherent  happiness  of  the 
virtuous,  and  the  inherent  misery  of  the  vicious  affections, 
themselves  suggest  to  the  soul  a  Rewarder  and  a  Vindicator. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  internal  degradation,  the  utter  self- 
loathing  produced  by  the  retrospect  of  n  misspent  life,  is  ever 
linked  on  to  the  thought  of  One  whose  eye  bos  surveyed  tlie 
whole,  and  who  will  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  conscience  ? 
Has  not  the  question  of  the  Soman  satirist,  in  alVthe  fulness  of 
its  meaning, — 

"car  Umanhoa  lu 
'  EvBuBBS  pntea,  qooa  diri  eotudk  hiAl 

Mena  hibel  *tti>iut(M,  et  nudo  verbere  ccedit 
Occultom  qutiente  aniino  loiiore  flagclluml" — 

1  S&atlcnon  do  vl  CoiiJCJcntifi\ 
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oome  liome  to  many  a  one  who  has  refined  to  listen  to  the 
pleading  Voice  within,  and  now  knows  to  his  cost  what  it  ia~— 
"Noete  dieqne  Miam  gestan  to  p«etorelMt«iB''t> 

Thos  as  it  seems  to  ns  the  spootsneoua  testimony  of  the  sool, 
not  by  a  few  half-involuntary  exclamations  only,  or  customary 
expressions  such  as  Tertullian  has  adduced, '  bat  by  its  very 
constitution,  by  its  deepest  hopes  and  fears,  by  a  series  of  con- 
victions, which  it  cannot  shake  off,  strengthens  that  beUef  in  a 
Cause  of  causes,  and  a  Power  superior  to  all  powers,  which  the 
attentive  observation  of  the  marvels  of  the  natural  world  sug- 
gests. Truly,  then,  has  it  been  said  that  the  "  starry  heaven 
above,  and  the  moral  law  within,"  the  more  we  reflect  and  con- 
sider, fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  ever  rising  awe  and 
adoration,  and  are  two  of  the  main  sources  of  the  rdigisos 
instinct  in  all  climes  and  in  all  ages. 

And  here  our  paper  will  naturally  eonclude.  We  have  simply 
been  adverting  to  that  fundamental  fact  on  which  all  reli^ous 
Bystems  rest  and  depend,  the  conviction  of  a  Great  First  Cause, 
and  an  infinite  Supreme.  We  have  simply,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, been  directing  attention  to  a  fact,  which  must  be  the  sub- 
stratum of  our  reasonings,  and  which  ever  repays  careful  reflection , 
viz.  that  approach  man  where  you  will, — ^in  England,  in  the 
tropics,  or  at  the  Antipodes, — he  exhibits  that  unfailing  proof 
of  his  humanity,  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  We  use  the  word  of 
course  in  its  most  general  sense;  we  are  not  concerned  at 
present  with  "that  host  of  adventitious  agencies,"^  the  effect 
of  individual  character — of  isolation — of  climate — of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  which  have  modified,  enfeebled,  and  debased, 
overgrown  or  even  destroyed  the  religious  instinct  within  man. 
We  have  pointed  to  two  main  sources  whence  this  instinct 
gathers  strength,  sources  which  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  not  failed  to  notice.   Another  and  a  more  important  inquiry 

"111 

u  caniiDt  itesl  bnt  it  acciiaetb  him ;  ■  mui  cannot  iwesr  bot  it  check*  him. 
'Ta  k  blnihin^  Dbun&'faced  »pirit  tiwt  matiniea  in  »  ntn'g  boum ;  it  fUb  i»  ftill 
of  obsteclet:  it  made  me  on<»  r«atore  i  pnne  of  gi^ld  tlut  by  ctunM  I  faqad ;  ll 
be{;^l  anj  man  that  keepi  it."— Rlchanl  III.  Act  L  Sc  4. 

*Well  luB  liiiB  Fftther  itid  In  hia  awn  ncrrop*  Iftofftutge  on  tliii  totj  poinV — 
"Yullis  ex  animip  ipeiuH  UMimonlo  oomprob^niiai  Qdb  licet  carcneoorpori) 
presKa,  licet  institutionibna  pniTiB  circumscripta,  licet  libidinibns  ae  concnplacentiis 
BTigorata,  licet  faUii  diis  eiancillata,  cum  tamen  nnlplBcit,  nt  ex  ciapalft,  nt  ex 
•omno,  ut  ei  aliqoft  raletndine,  et  ituiitatem  loam  patihir,  deam  nominat,  ^oe  aalo 
nomioea,  qaia  proprio  del  veri ;  sinit  nagniu,  Dmt  honta,  etlQw<I  Dt*t  tUderii, 
omnium  vox  est.  Judicem  quoque  conteatatur  ilium.  Dent  ridet,  et  Dto  torn- 
aiatdo,  et  J)«w  mihi  reddtt.  0  teatimoniam  snime  nAtunlitei  CbriatianB  1 " — 
Lib.  Apol.  asp.  xtU. 

>  ArohdcMOD  Rardwiok'a  "  C3irirt  and  olbw  MMm,"  I.  71. 
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now  demandB  our  coQRideratioo,  viz.  man's  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  and  his  relation  to  himself;  and  thi» 
we  must  defer  to  a  future  paper. 

{ To  be  eonUnned.) 


THE  QUEBEC  SYNODAL  ELECTIONS. 

Tax  Toronto  Eefio,  of  May  5,  and  the  New  York  Protestant 
Churchman,  of  May  14,  bring  some  painful  details  of  the 
election  of  Lay  deputies  at  Quebec,  at  the  Easter  Testnes. 

It  is  plaia  that  very  disgraceful  tumults  occurred.  The  causes 
are,  of  course,  differently  stated :  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  it  is 
said  that  tbe  members  of  the  Lay  Association  came  to  the 
vestries  with  tbe  intention  of  making  a  tumult,  and  "armed 
with  slung  shot,  steel  knuckles,  and  other  seereted  bludgeons ;" 
on  the  part  of-the  Laity,  that  the  Clergy  exercised  undue  influ- 
ence over  their  flocks,  arbitrarily  refused  votes,  and  held  the 
meetings  without  due  notice,  and  at  times  fixed  so  as  to  secure 
the  absence  of  their  opponents. 

The  position  of  the  Clergy  was,  donbtless,  a  delicate  one :  we 
think  it  clearly  their  function  to  preside;  it  has  been  so  pro- 
vided in  Australia,  and  no  evils  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  have 
resulted  from  their  legitimate  influence. 

These  Quebec  troubles  teach  us  one  lesson  of  great  im- 
portance ; — that  there  should  be  a  Boll  of  the  Laity  entitled  to 
vote  in  each  parish,  and  that  this  Boll  should  not  be  made  out 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  It  might  be  made  out  by  the 
Clergyman  in  the  first  instance,  and  affixed  to  the  chnrch-door, 
with  a  notice  that  appeals  should  be  sent  to  the  Bishop,  or 
some  one  deputed  by  him  or  by  the  Synod,  who  should  hear 
and  decide. 


THE  AMERICAN  DIOCESAN  CONTENTIONS. 

The  American  papers  bring  information  of  several  Diocesan 
Conventions. 

Id  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  division  of  the 
diocese  was  proposed  -.  in  all  of  them  the  question  was  post- 
poned. This,  however,  took  place  in  Maryland  merely  through 
a  majority  of  one  among  the  Laity;  the  Clergy  having  agreed 
by  a  large  majority  to  the  division  proposed. 

It  may  be  thought  an  imperfection  of  the  American  system 
that  questions  of  great  impwtance,  like  this,  are  so  often  post- 
poned, and  that  the  will  of  a  large  body  ot  the  Clei^  ia  obliged 
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to  wsit  apon  that  of  an  equally  divided  Laitj :  but  the  tnith 
is,  that,  &om  the  difficulty  of  finding  snfficieiit  time  ftn-  their 
meetings,  postponement  mast  frequently  be  permitted;  and 
that  it  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  great  adrantage  of  tecare 
and  calm  consent. 

In  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  they  had  to  select  a  toccessor 
to  the  lamented  Bishop  Doane.  After  fourteen  ballots,  Dr. 
Odeaheimer  was  chosen.  So  far  as  we  can  make  ont,  the 
struggle  was  a  friendly  one  between  different  sections  of  the 
High  Church  party,  between  Dr.  Mahan  of  the  Diocese,  and 
Dr.  Jjittlejohn  and  Dr.  Odenheimer  who  were  not  of  iL  Tbe 
two  first-named  candidates  were  repeatedly  the  choice  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  respectively;  but  tiie  two  orders  could  not  be 
got  to  agree  until  Dr.  Mahan  withdrew,  indicating,  as  he  did  gi^ 
the  choice  which  was  ultimately  made  with  as  little  obscarity  «> 
the  forms  of  the  assembly  permitted.  For  it  may  be  obserred, 
with  much  approbation,  that  anything  like  fom^  and  pi^ic 
nomination  of  candidates  was  forbidden,  and  that  one  gcDlle> 
man,  Mr.  Cortlandt  Parker,  was  wlenced  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  assembly  when  he  trespassed  against  the  rules  of  order 
by  tt  few  words  of  warm  praise  of  Dr.  Mahan. 

We  watch  with  much  interest  these  elections ;  and  hope  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  some  of  the  immense  Dioceses  of  ^e 
United  States  may  be  divided  into  several  dioceses,  and  tboi 
become  Provinces. 


<!DoiTtsfontrtncr,  Bocumtnls.Src. 

RE-MARBIAGE   OF  NATIVE  CONVERTS   JN  INDIA, 

Tub  fullowing  very  important  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Bishop  of  CalcuUn,  the  MelropoUtan  of  India,  to  the  Bishops  et  bi^ 
province. 

"To  the  Right  Reveratd  the  Lord  Bitkopg  of  Madrat,  Bmbaj/,"** 
Gciombo. 
Bishop's  Pslsoe,  Cslentts,  f  ebrw;  2,  ISS^- 

Mt  DB1.B  Loan, — I  am  very  anxious  for  the  benefit  oi  joar  idrfw 
and  help  in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Church  in  India-  > 
mean  the  re-marringe  of  uaUve  converts. 

A  statement  of  the  whole  question  will  be  found  in  Tht  MuMMry 
for  April,  1852,  vol.  ii.  No.  6,  containing  a  carefully  considerei 
opinion  from  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  given  when  he  ■« 
Advocate  Generai,  on  the  law  of  the  case. 

It  nppenrs  that  tho  English  law  in  India  recognises  the  DnW"* 
contracted  between  llindtia,  even  at  the  earliest  ogp,  bs  '""•*  * 
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iDarriages,  and  therefore  ia  no  case  can  they  be  made  void  irithotit  a 
legal  prooeaa. 

Some  Hiasionoriea,  however,  oftUfferent  Protestant  bodies  (includii^ 
a  few  of  oar  own  Church),  do  not  heritate,  if  one  of  the  parties  is 
converted,  !n  re-marrying  the  Christian  during  the  lifetime  of  tlie 
unbelieving  partner.     Others  absolutely  refuse. 

It  is  Sir  James  Colvile's  clear  opinion  that  these  re-marriages  are 
ill^al,  and  he  even  thinks  that  a  Christian  so  re-married  is  liable  to  a 
proeecution  for  bigamy  under  9  Gea  IV.  c.  74.  He  also  feels  certain 
that  there  is  no  tribunal  tn  India  now  competent  to  dissolve  the  original 
marriage.  He  considerB,  however,  that  on  the  whole  (thongh  on  this 
point  he  is  less  confident),  if  such  a  case  were  to  occur  tn  Bjigland,  the 
original  marriage  might  be  dissolved  by  an  ecclesiastics!  judge,  in 
accordance  with  the  interpretation  pat  on  I  Cor.  vii.  13 — 16  by  the 
canon  law,  which,  where  it  is  not  expressly  superseded  by  the  common 
or  statute  law,  is  part  of  the  law  of  England. 

The  attention  of  certain  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  has 
been  called  to  the  question  of  these  re-marriages,  which,  in  its  present 
condition,  is  plainly  franght  with  most  serious  evil.  It  is  possible 
that  a  bill  may  be  brought  in  with  a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question,  perhaps  providing  that  a  Christian  convert  might  sum- 
mon the  heathen  partner  before  a  tribunal  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  the  judge,  aft:er  ascertaining  that  the  parties  would  not  live 
together,  should  declare  the  marriage  dissolved,  and  give  each  liberty 
to  re-marry. 

The  opponents  of  such  a  measure  argue,  that  the  right  of  marriage 
can  only  be  doubtfully  inferred  from  1  Cor.  vii.  13 — 16,  and  seems 
inconsistent  with  any  interpretation  of  Matt  v.  32  j  that  such  re- 
marriage might  lead  to  the  worst  consequences,  especially  if  the 
heathen  partner  should  afterwards  be  converted  ;  and  that  we  must 
above  all  things  guard  against  any  laxity  which  can  interfere  with 
the  sanctity  of  marri^e,  or  with  the  letter  of  our  Lord's  own  express 
words. 

Its  supporters  maintain  that  «e  cannot  expect  the  low  of  India  to 
be  stricter  than  the  canon  taw  of  the  Christian  Church  :  that  the 
early  marriage  of  a  Hindu  boy  and  girl  ia  so  destitute  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  Christian  marriage  as  scarcely  to  be  included  under 
our  Lord's  prohibition ;  that  sometimes  it  is  never  followed  by 
cohabitation,  and  often  violated  by  adultery  :  that  therefore  the  Court 
might  at  least  take  these  circumstances  into  account,  or  grant  a  divorce 
A  inn«u&,  after  a  certain  period  of  separation,  during  which  the  resola- 
tion  of  the  heathen  partner  to  depart  remained  unchanged  :  that  the 
habits  of  Hindiis  are  so  unfavourable  to  celibacy  that  the  cross  is 
almost  too  great  for  a  new  convert  to  bear,  and  that  its  enforcement 
almost  certainly  leads  to  sin. 

Those  who  desire  to  remedy  the  present  difficulty  have  consented 
to  postpone  any  further  action  till  I  can  lay  before  tbem  farther 
information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  country,  ti^ether 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Indian  Bishops.     I  have  therefore  asked  the 
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HusionRiies  of  my  dlocMO  to  favour  me  with  the  tcsdU  of  tkdr 
observations,  and  I  request  your  Lordship  to  take  such  steps  as  job 
may  think  neceasary  for  forming  your  own  judgment.  I  mm  also 
advised  by  our  Chief  Justice  to  obtain  from  sonie  eminent  ciTilian  at 
home  a  more  certain  opinion  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  I&w  of  Eng- 
land on  the  matter. 

Although  an  Act  of  the  Indian  Conncil  would  not  apply  to  the 
diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  yet  It  might  afterwards  be  adopted 
in  Cej^on,  and  the  difficulty  must  exist  there  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  your  afiectionate  brother, 

6-  El  L.  Cii-cnTT*, 
HetropoUtan  in  India  and  Cajlao." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA'S  PASTORAL  LETTEE. 
(From  the  "  Anfflo-Inditu*  Mayazirte"  for  MartA.) 

In  days  when  every  Episcopal  Charge,  especially  if  it  be  a  primary 
one,  IB  watched  for  with  anxiety,  and  read  with  eagerness,  the  Clergy 
of  India  may  be  pardoned  if  they  too  looked  for,  not  withont  anxiety, 
and  received  with  eagerness,  the  first  words  addressed  to  them  by 
their  new  Bishop,  not  the  less  so  that  they  came  not  in  the  fiJl 
authoritative  form  of  a  Charge,  but  in  the  more  friendly  garb  of  ■ 
Pastoral  Letter. 

Bishop  Cotton  landed  in  Calcutta  in  the  end  of  November.  His 
arrival,  like  that  of  his  first  predecessor  in  the  See,  "  was  withont  any 
ielat;"  ^  out  of  consideration,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  sasceptibilitieB  of 
the  natives.  The  salute  from  the  Fort  guns,  which  would  have 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  civilian  or  officer  of  rank,  was  timidly  sup- 
pressed when  the  Chief  Pastor  of  tlie  Church  set  his  foot  on  the  soil 
which  was  to  he  the  scene  of  his  future  labours.  That  mark  of 
respect— only  so  far  acceptable,  or  even  desirable,  as  it  showed  the 
heathen  that  Christians  honour  their  religion  in  the  person  of  their 
Bishop — was  withheld,  lest,  like  the  clap-trap  of  a  Hahometao  con- 
spiracy, the  greated  eartridgej  it  should  savour  of  compulsory  conver- 
sion, and  perhaps  raise  another  mutiny. 

However,  Bishop  Cotton  was  not  long  in  making  his  arrival  known 
to  those  whom  it  especially  concerned ;  and  that  in  a  less  suspicions 
and  more  effective  manner. 

Without  wuting  for  the  period  of  his  Visitation,  and  its  intro- 

^  Bi^op  HiddletoD,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Norrii,  of  Eaeknej,  thii 
apeaks  of  his  welcome  to  hii  neir  See :—"  Hj  public  rewptifm  *m  oertaiBlr  Hi 
arranged  as  not  lo  ALAHH  the  natives;  I  beliere  it  might  struKUn  Uiem;  ai  l^ej 
would  natnrallr  suppoge,  considering  the  high  rererence  which  Hmj  paj  U 
the  heads  of  their  own  religioD,  that  the  arriTsl  of  a  Bishop  wonid  nuke  aoat 
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ductory  Charge,  to  address  his  Clergy,  a  very  few  weeks  only  had 
elapsed  after  his  arriral  before  a  Fastoral  Ijetter  was  in  their  hands, 
ezplaioing  brieSy  to  them  his  Tiews  of  the  separate  and  conjoint  posi- 
tion and  duties  of  Chaplains  and  Missionaries,  and  soliciting  the 
freest  communication  with  all, — ready  to  offer  his  best  advice  and 
encouragement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  advantage  of  their 
local  ezpL-rience.  Bishop  Cotton  haa  spoken  out  plainly  what  he 
expects,  and  what  he  hopea  There  will  be,  unless  we  are  greatly 
nnstaken,  very  few  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  who  will  not  receive 
with  unmingled  ibankfuluesa  this  brief  exposition  of  his  Lordship's 

**  The  Clergy  of  India,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  have  before  them  two 
great  objects :  first,  that  of  Ininging  the  Gospel  practically  home  to 
tJie  hearts  of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians;  and  next,  of  extend- 
ing among  the  heathen,  by  all  legitimate  means,  the  knowledge  of 
God'a  revealed  will.  Though  for  each  of  these  duties  in  this  country 
a  separate  division  of  the  Clirittian  ministry  is  directly  responsible, 
yet  the  two  are,  in  fact,  inseparably  connected — both  are  equally 
under  ike  care  of  the  Bishop ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  rightly 
to  discharge  tbs  one,  unless  he  also  appreciates  the  greatness  of  the 
other.  A  Missionarji's  best  hope  for  converting  unbelievers  consists 
in  showing  forth  the  practical  power  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  life, 
and  helping  all  Europeans  to  exhibit  it  in  theirs;  just  as  of  old  the 
lives  of  Christians  proved  to  the  heathen  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
Christianity.  More  particularly  should  he  be  anxious  at  this  time  to 
quiet  all  those  feeUnga  of  exasperation  which  the  crimes  oomniitted 
during  the  mutiny  have  naturally  produced,  and  which  must  be 
eqnally  injurious  to  the  growth  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  both  in 
onr  own  hearts  and  among  the  heathen,  who  are  so  closely  associated 
with  us,  and  for  whom,  as  fur  ourselves,  Christ  has  died.  Again, 
a  Chaplain  who  feeU  no  interest  in  the  extension  of  Christ's  Gospel 
among  those  who  as  yei  are  strangers  to  it,  wiU  soon  find  that  his  own 
heart  grows  cold,  that  his  faith  is  weakened,  that  his  work  among  his 
own  flock  is  carelessly  and  imperfectly  performed.  It  ia  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  indifferent  to  the  progress  and  extension  of  God's 
truth  among  his  fellow-men  who  feels  and  knows  that,  according  to 
our  Lord's  prayer  for  His  disdples,  by  this  truth  be  himself  ia  sanc- 
tified, and  through  it  alone  be  is  enabled  now  to  do  justly,  and  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  and  to  look  forward  here- 
after to  a  perl^  communion  with  Him,  and  with  His  Sod.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  the  Clergy  feet  that  they  have  all  a  common  olgect,  if 
Ntber  class  is  uninterested  in  the  work  of  the  other ;  for  if  one  mem- 
ber suffer,  all  the  members  should  suffer  with  it,  or  if  one  member  is 
honoured,  all  the  members  should  rejoice  with  it.  All,  tberefore, 
I  trust,  will  feel  that,  though  the  special  duties  of  each  may  differ,  yet 
we  are  feUow-workers  in  the  same  vineyard,  sent  forth  to  serve  one 
Master,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  He  will  come  to  demand  of 
each  and  all  the  fruits." 

One  choracteriatic  of  this  Pastoral  we  especially  notice  with  think.- 
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fulness — the  absence  of  taj  sentinients  or  phnaeology  which  might 
be  thought  to  ideDtify  our  oew  Bishop  with  some  partj  io  the  Chnrch. 
"  No  party,"  said  an  English  conlemportuy,*  quoted  in  a  former  num- 
ber, "has  proclaimed  Dr.  Cotton  as  its  special  representative;  while 
all  parties  are  eager  to  claim  a  share  iu  those  Ohriatian  gifts  and 
graces  with  which,  iu  the  judgment  of  his  nearest  friends,  be  is 
endowed.  It  is  felt  that  enlightened  piety,  pmdeat  zeal,  and  cbeerfal 
toil  will  never  fail  to  find  in  him  a  nursing  father,  a  protector,  and  a 
guide."  What  more  welcome  confirmatJon  of  the  hope  here  expressed 
than  the  language  of  the  Bishop  himself  ? 

Another  characteristic  is,  that  it  is  essentially  pracUcal.  Hon 
clergy  and  more  churches  are  needed  for  India;  and  that  in  stations 
where  Government  will  not  admit  the  ahligation  on  itself  to  make 
such  provisioD.  The  Bishop,  therefore,  at  once  urges  that  the  claims 
of  the  two  Societies  already  existing  in  the  Diocese,  the  "  Additional 
Clergy  Souety,"  and  the  "  Church  Building  Fund,"  should  be  gene- 
rally advocated,  in  order  that  increased  means  of  naefulnesa  may  in 
some  degree  keep  pace  with  the  fast- increasing  need. 

So  open-handed  is  the  liberality  of  Englishmen  in  India,  that  we 
can  only  attribute  the  very  limited  support  these  So^eUes  receive  to 
the  ignorance  which  generally  prevails  as  to  their  operations.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  latter  Society.  The  biennial  Reports  o( 
the  "  Additional  Clergy  Society,"  with  the  highly  interesting  acooonta 
they  give  of  local  efforts,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  residents  of  dis- 
tricts similarly  circumstanced  to  adopt  a  umilar  plan ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  many  a  little  uvil  station  in  some  remote  district  may  be 
as  were  Mynpooree  and  Shqehanpore  before  the  mntiny.  Bat  of  the 
"  Church  Building  Fund,"  the  absence  of  regular  periodical  Beports 
has,  we  feel  sure,  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  its  succese.  We  have 
sought  in  VMO  for  any  Beport  later  than  that  for  1849 — 61 ;  and  yet, 
during  the  eight  years  that  have  intervened,  there  have  no  doubt  been 
donations,  subscriptions,  and  offertory  collections,  (one  legacy  alone 
amounted  to  some  thousands  of  rupees,)  hut  no  Beport  has  reached  us 
of  the  good  effected  by  them — of  any  grants  or  loons  for  the  com- 
pletion of  churches,  which  have,  during  these  years,  been  riaing  ap  is 
oU  parts  of  Northern  India  and  the  Punjab. 

The  regular  and  wide  circulation  of  Beports  of  these  Societies  will 
do  much  to  create  an  interest  in  thdr  operations,  and  thus  iacreasa 
their  funds  and  their  usefulness. 

The  Bishop  alsc^  with  a  graceful  allusion  to  his  venerable  pre- 
decessor in  the  See,  notices  the  proposal  which  was  recently  made  for 
a  "  Native  Pastorate"' — a  project  which  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  car- 
ried out  in  close  connexion  with  the  Church  Sodetiei^  and  whtdly 
under  Episcopal  control 

His  Lordship's  remarks  on  Missions,  and  the  spirit  in  which  Ihey 
should  be  conducted,  are  so  valuablCt  and  of  ao  general  applicatioo, 

'  OoUmiat  CharcK  Ckrmidc,  June,  18E8. 
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that  we  gladly  avail  onrselTes  of  the  opportuoitr  to  give  them 
io  full  :— 

"  We  are  all,  no  doubt,  agreed  that  our  blessed  Lord  has  forbidden 
UB  to  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  His  discipIeB,  except  by  con- 
vindng  the  conscience  and  influencing  the  heart  No  secular  inter- 
ference,  no  fear,  and  no  favour, — no  weapons  but  Christian  precepts, 
and  the  pure  ezaniple  of  Christian  holiness  and  self-sacrifice, — may  be 
employed  in  the  glorious  work  of  winning  cltixens  to  that  kingdom 
which  ia  not  of  thia  world.  And  therefore  we  must  remember,  that 
as  Christ  permits  no  means  but  these,  so  He  requires  ua  to  use  these 
constantly  and  devoutly,  in  the  spirit  of  self-denying  activity,  and 
gentle  piety,  and  firm  resistance  to  evil,  to  devise  constantly  new 
schemes  for  employing  them  more  efficiently,  and,  above  all,  to  live  in 
constant  prayer  for  His  blessing,  that  oar  weakness  may  be  strength- 
ened by  Hia  power,  and  our  erring  judgment  taught  by  His  wisdom." 


NATIVE  PASTORATE  FOR  INDIA. 
(^From  the  "  Anglo-Indian  Magazine"  September,  1858.) 

Deab  Sib, — ^WUI  yon  allow  me  to  make  known  to  your  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  a  plan  that  has  been  proposed 
for  giving  effect  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  to  the  desire  which 
has  been  felt  on  the  part  of  many  to  contribute  to  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  ^o  late  Bishop  of  Calcntta.  | 

Id  selecUog  the  object,  regard  was  had  naturally  to  what  would 
have  been  the  probable  wish  of  onr  late  Diocesan,  could  the  selection 
have  been  left  to  himself,  and  to  the  most  urgent  present  wants  of  the 
Church  over  which  he  presided. 

The  object  to  which  he  steadily  devoted  the  exercise  of  hia  great 
intellectual  powers  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  was  the  increase 
of  the  strength  and  depth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  further  extension 
and  growth,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India.  We  could  scarcely 
hope  therefore  to  give  a  more  appropriate  or  (to  him)  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  onr  respect  and  esteem  than  the  promotion  of  some  plan  by 
which  those  objects  could  be  secured. 

The  plan  suggested  may  seem  to  some  an  humble  one,  and  ia  not 
likely  to  be  popular  with  all  even  of  the  Bishop's  friends,  but  it  is 
coincident  with  the  feeling  which  baa  become  much  more  widely  pre- 
valent of  late  among  thoughtful  and  practical  men,  that  it  is  both  onr 
duty  and  interest  to  give  the  natives  of  this  country  a  &irer  and  more 
advantageous  opportunity  than  they  have  had  hitherto  of  judging  of 
the  excellence  of  our  holy  faith. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  this  object,  (next  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  holy  and  consistent  example  by  European  Christians, 
which  must  be  ever  regarded  as  the  primary  instrument  of  good,)  than 
an  earnest,  intelligent,  weU  trained,  and  adequately  supported  native 
Pastorate.  Needful  as  an  increase  of  tlie  European  Missionary  staff 
may  be,  India  must,  humanly  speaking,  be  indebted  mainly  for  ita 
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regeneration  to  the  rueing  up  from  Hmong  her  own  sons  of  a  cUn  of 
labourers,  more  thoroughly  Bympathiaing  with  her  peculiar  ciicum- 
Btanees  and  modes  of  thought  and  action,  than  European  clergj  can 
ever  be  expected  to  do,  with  equally  profound  and  earneat  convicdoa. 

Formerly  we  had  not  the  men  ready  to  our  hand. 

Painful  circumatancea,  which  need  not  be  dwelt  apon  here,  produced 
the  impression  among  the  natives,  that  to  embrace  Christianity  wii 
anything  but  respectable ;  or  rather  that  it  damaged  their  character 
both  with  their  own  countrymen  and  with  strangers.  They  have 
reason  happily  now  to  be  disabused  of  that  idea  ;  and  will  have  more 
reason,  it  may  be  hoped,  hereafter. 

In  a  great  measure,  those  who  now  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ  are 
of  a  cultivated  order  of  mind,  and  of  highly  respectable  classes  of 
native  society.  They  are  men  in  no  way  likely  to  bring  diahonottr 
apon,  but  rather  to  be  ornaments  of,  that  ministry  to  which  already, 
in  some  instancee,  they  aspire. 

It  would  be  a  great  otgect  if,  at  this  time,  some  funds  coaU  be 
vested,  the  interest  of  whidi  might  be  tq^iropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  fusing  the  minifiters  of  poor  native  congregations  above  tbat 
dependent  condition  in  which  they  would  be  placed,  if  their  salaries 
were  stdely  derived  from  the  precarioas  con^butjons  of  thur  own 
flocks  and  even  of  resident  Europeana.  The  intention  would  not  be 
in  any  case  to  supply  the  whole  salaries,  but  to  tne^  and  ^MppJeHCKt 
local  ufibrts. 

These  funds  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise  in  the  sh^ie  of  a  meao- 
rial  which  should  express  the  respect  in  which  the  memory  of  Biihi^ 
Wilson  is  held  by  those  to  whom  he  was  known  in  Upper  India,  by 
his  writings,  bis  hospitalities,  and  (to  the  extent  his  strength  pemitted) 
by  his  impressive  and  powerful  ministrations. 

Messrs.  Muir  and  Tbwnhill,  of  tbe  Civil  Service,  have  promiaed  to 
contribute  each  1,000  rupees,  so  soon  as  the  sum  i£  10,000  haa  been 
raised. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  allow  this  letter  such  a  place  in 
your  Magazine  as  would  omnmend  it  to  the  attention  of  thoae,  who,  as 
well  for  Bishop  Wilson's  sake  as  for  tbe  sake  of  the  cause  with  whidi 
it  is  proposed  to  connect  his  memory,  would  be  disposed  to  oootribiit& 
The  funds  would  of  course  be  available,  so  far  as  they  went,  towards 
the  support  of  native  pastors  connected  with  tbe  Church  of  England 
through  its  various  societies,  in  North-West  India. 

There  being  already  a  memorial,  having  for  its  oltjeot  the  foondatioa 
of  Scbolarahipe  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Calcutta,  it  was  suggested  by 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  that  the  plan  for  the  native  pastorate  should  take 
the  form  of  a  memorial  for  the  North  West  It  is  proposed  aoeord- 
ingly  in  that  shape.  Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Rev.  O.  C.  Cuthbert,  Calcutta  )  or  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Bar.  T.  V. 
French,  U.A.,  Agra. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yovrs  faithfully, 

T.  T.  Fbbmcb. 

AgM,  Angost,  1868. 


GEKERA.L   SYNOD   OF   THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND  IN 

NEW"  ZEALAND,  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

(From  the  "jVnc  Zealand  Spectator.") 

(Wk  think  that  no  apolt^;  to  our  readers  is  necessary  for  laying 
before  them  the  following  important  document.  It  is  only  fortj-fivc 
years  since  the  first  Missionary  landed  in  New  Zealand.  There  are 
■ow  five  Bishops  there,  one  of  wbom  vras  consecrated  in  the  Colony  ; 
and  we  leam  from  the  Bishop's  Address  that  a  sixth  Bishop  will  be 
apfXHOted  for  the  Melanesian  Mission  ;  sufficient  money  for  the  endow- 
ment being  invested  in  the  English  fands.) 

The  firit  meeting  of  the  Geneml  Synod  of  the  branch  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  New  Zealand,  took  plnco 
lit  five  o'clock,  p.u.,  on  Tuesday,  March  tj,  1859,  in  the  new  Provincial 
Council  Chamber,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Synod  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Provinca 

Tliere  were  present  the  Bishops  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  and 
Nelson  ;  Archdeacons  W.  Williams,  Brown,  and  Kissling  ;  Bevs.  E. 
Bgrrows,  S.  Williama.  J.  C.  Bagshaw,  S.  Fool ;  Messrs.  Atkitia, 
Bury,  Fearon,  Hnoltain,  Hirst,  St.  Hill,  Swainson,  and  Williams. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  reported  to  the  meeting  the  steps  he 
had  taken  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Hesolutions  of  the  General  Con- 
ference held  at  Auckland,  with  a  view  to  the  Constitution  of  the  first 
General  Synod,  and  the  names  of  the  several  persons  who  bod  been 
elected  members. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Christchurch,  seconded  by  Mr, 
SwainsoQj  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  elected  President  of  the 
Synod.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  following  day  (Ash 
Wednesday),  at  half-past  one  p.u.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of 
tiie  meeting,  tlie  members  proceeded  to  St  Faufs  Church,  where  the 
Holy  Communion  was  administered. 

Wednetday,  March  9. —The  Synod  met  at  half-post  one  o'clock. 
Present — The  President,  the  Bishops  of  Christchurch  and  Nelson, 
Ven.  Archdeacons  W.  Williams',  Brown,  Kissling,  Revs.  C.  Alabaster,, 
J.  C.  Bagshftw,  R.  Burrows,  S.  Williams.  Laity :  Messrs.  Atkina, 
Bury,  Battersbee,  Capt.  Haultain,  Messra.  Hirst,  Fearon,  Swainson, 
and  Williams. 

The  President  having  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  prayer,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address  i — 

"The  present  meeting,  my  dear  brethren,  is  [he  fulSlment  of  hopes 
which  have  been  cherished  by  many  of  us  during  a  period  of  flileen 
years.  In  the  year  1844,  the  first  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Zea- 
land was  held  at  the  Woimate,  but,  in  the  uncertainly  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  Church  Government  in  the  Colonies,  many  high 
authorities  in  England  censured  our  proceedings  as  illegal  Being 
well  aware  that  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  I  was  not  deterred  from 
oonvening  a  second  Synod  at  St.  John's  College,  Auckland,  in  the  year 
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1847,  at  wbioh  I  read  k  (XHreBpondence  betweeo  the  ArdibiAop  of 
Canterbury  and  Mr.  Gladatone,  then  Secretary  ot  Stito  for  the  Cc^ 
nies,  contBinlDg  a  prc^poBal  for  a  Gbotch  OuistiUtiaiii  in  whieh  tlw 
three  orders  of  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  should  be  associated  on 
the  basis  of  volunt&ry  compact. 

Tbe  Diocewm  Synods  of  1844  and  1647  irei«  ezoloatTely  deticil, 
bat,  from  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  1847,  efiort*  bcgio 
to  be  made,  and  have  never  ance  been  intermitted,  with  a  view  to 
the  admiuion  of  Lay  BepiecentatiTes.  Tbe  Conferanoe  of  Ute  ni 
Bishops  of  the  Frovince  of  Aastrakeaa,  held  at  Sydney,  in  the  yeu 
1850,  nnanimonsly  recommended  a  Consdtntion,  in  whiob  the  Itiij 
Bbonld  be  asaociated  with  the  Biahcqis  and  Clergy. 

In  order  to  remove  tcom  our  proceedings  eren  the  sn^cioD  of 
illegality,  attempts  were  made  to  procure  from  the  English  L^ubtnie 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Colonial  Bishops  to  convene  Synods 
for  the  management  of  their  own  diocesan  a^irs.  Three  btUs  fix 
this  purpose  were  brought  forward  in  successive  seasians  of  tbe 
British  Parliament ;  but,  one  after  the  other,  they  oil  fell  to  tbe 
ground.  In  the  meantime,  a  change  of  opinion  took  place  anuMig  ttia 
legal  authorities  in  England,  and  the  question  settled  down  npra  ib 
present  basis,  that,  as  the  Colonial  Churches  must  have  laws  fia 
their  own  government,  and  as  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  it 
home  can  make  laws  for  them,  they  must  be  left  free  to  Initiate  foe 
themsdvea. 

Another  question  then  arose,  whether  the  Colonial  Legiilatan 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to,  to  give  a  Constitution  to  our  branch  of  tbe 
Church  of  England ;  and  this  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  fiut 
that  the  Synods  in  Canada  and  Melbourne  seemed  to  have  ad<f  ted 
this  course.  Comparisons  began  to  be  drawn  between  a  rdiutiiy 
Association  such  as  we  have  formed,  and  a  Church  established  by  lav- 
The  full  discussion  of  tbia  subject  would  occupy  too  much  of  yonr  tim^ 
but  a  few  remarks  will  be  enough  to  show  that  we  have  not  scted 
unadvisedly  in  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  application  to  tbe 
Colonial  Legislature.  If  we  liad  accepted  an  Act  investing  Os  witb 
|>ower  over  all  persona,  bo  far  as  they  are  mini&tera  or  memben  >f 
the  Church  of  England,  we  must  at  once  have  come  into  coUiaMi  vitb 
the  Church  Miswonary  Society,  which  still  retuna  in  its  own  hiodi 
full  powers  of  government  over  one  half  of  the  clergy  of  the  Nortbem 
liland ;  we  must  have  .said  at  once  to  all  those  lay  members  «bo 
bare  not  yet  joined  tia, "  You  can  be  no  longer  members  of  oor  Cbnid^ 
unless  you  accept  our  Constitution  and  obey  our  laws."  To  reoogain 
the  power  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  to  enact  a  new  definiti(»  (^ 
Church-membership,  would  have  been  to  assume  the  part  to  be  eqml 
to  the  whole ;  for  how  can  one  Colony  of  the  British  Empire  settle  tbe 
question:  "What  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England?"  The 
Constitution  given  to  us  in  one  Session  of  the  General  AsMinb/y 
might  be  altered  or  repealed  by  onother :  questions  of  the  deep** 
interest  to  ourselves,  and  which  ought  to  be  discussed  only  in  tl*^ 
solemn  Synods  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  test  of  CommunioD,  u^  '^ 
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veto  of  one  order  on  the  other  tw<^  migbt  become  the  anljeeta  of 
political  agitstioD.  In  diort,  we  should  incnr  ail  the  liabilitiee  of  a 
CbBFch  established  b^  low,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  eye.  of  the 
Colomal  Legislatnre,  we  shonld  be  only  as  one  of  man;  denominadona, 
■n  eqnal  <»e  to  anottier. 

These,  and  many  more  reasons  of  a  like  kind,  indnced  the  Confer- 
enee  which  sseembled  at  Anokland  In  1857,  toconcar  in  founding  our 
Chareh  Constitution  on  the  basis  of  mutual  and  volontary  compact. 
And  it  is  with  the  deepest  thankfulneae  that  I  acknowledge  the 
iroodttfbl  Providenee  of  Ood,  which  has  already  given  to  our  first 
meeting  so  maaj  c^  the  essential  cbaract«ri«tics  of  a  Synod  of  the 
Chnreb.  Who  would  ever  hare  thougbt  that  four  Bisliops  would  have 
met  together  here,  and  that  one  of  our  most  solemn  acts  woald  be  the 
consecration  of  a  fifth ;  or  that  the  present  body  of  Clergy  would 
represent  aitj  of  their  order  ?  It  is  but  lire  and  forty  years  since  the 
irat  mistionary  landed  in  New  Zealand,  and  but  twenty  since  the 
cdony  was  formed.  All  this  wonderftil  change  has  been  accomplished 
(riduH  the  lifetime  of  many  who  are  here  present  Sorely  'this  is 
tits  dnger  of  (vod,'  and  this  is  the  ground  of  our  assurance,  that  Hs 
is  with  us  in  oar  present  work,  and  that  He  wilt  efiectnally  accomplish 
what  He  has  so  wonderfully  began. 

There  is  bat  one  doubt  of  any  importance  which  I  have  heard  ez- 
prewed  on  tbe  rabjeet  of  Ghar^  ConstitutioNs,  and  that  is,  th^  wo 
nay  be  tempted  to  rely  on  mere  external  and  material  organiaation, 
■BMead  of  reetiog  on  the  one  fotmdat ion-stone  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
seekiBg  for  the  qniekeniog  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  Bat  is  not 
tbu  a  danger  inseparable  from  our  mixed  nature  in  its  fallen  state  f 
Ai  the  fla^  lustetb  against  the  spirit,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other,  so  most  everything  that  is  outward  and  visiUe  endanger 
(he  purity  and  vitality  of  that  which  is  spiritual.  However  preuoos 
may  be  the  ointment,  a  dead  fly  may  cause  it  to  stink.  The  brazen 
Kfpent  might  be  made  into  an  idol.  The  Mcrifioe  of  the  Paschal 
t«mb  m^ht  become  an  empty  form.  The  temple  of  the  Lord  might 
be  made  a  den  c£  thieves.  The  word  of  God  tpny  be  the  iettw  tliat 
UUeth,  instead  of  tiie  spirit  that  giveth  life :  the  ravour  of  death  unto 
deith,  instead  of  the  savour  of  life  unto  lITe.  We  may  have  the  form 
f>f  godliness  while  we  deny  the  power  thereof.  The  tables  of  stone 
■■■ay  ^w  away  our  thoi^hta  from  the  holy  law  of  God  written  on 
f)e  tables  of  the  heart.  FMyer,  baptism,  confirmation,  communiun, 
every  orAsance,  that  has  a  form  of  words,  or^n  outward  sign,  is 
™>le  to  the  same  danger ;  and  even  where  no  form  of  nrorda  is  used, 
ftelips  may  still  draw  near  to  God,  while  the  heart  is  far  from  him. 
If  every  saerameDtol  sign  wer«  removed,  formality  would  still  grow 
■P  frem  the  dead  heart  within. 

^tlte  danger,  then,  whidi  is  feared,  of  trusting  to  external  organiea- 
tion,  luher  than  to  the  inward  life  oif  the  spirit,  ia  not  peculiar  to  ovr 
l^csent  work,  but  is  the  besetting  dangor  attendant  upon  every  reli- 
Einu  ordinance,  and  common  to  the  Cliurch  at  large,  and  to  all  its 
members.  It  would  be  rwn,  then,  to  seek  for  spiritual  life  by  r^ecting- 
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outward  org&iiizalion,  B;  God'e  appointeient,  .the  apirit  and  the 
flesh  tie  linked  t^^ether,  and  man  cannot  put  ainnder  what  God  haa 
joined.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  wba  not  deterred  from  anointii^ 
the  blind  man's  eyes  with  el&y  hj  any  fear  lest  tbe  virtue  sbouM  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  da;  than  to  HimKlt  The  miracle  of  the 
loarea  was  not  less  likely  to  be  impressiTe  becaase  the  multitude  was 
arranged  in  order,  by  fifties  and  handreds,  or  becaase  the  fragmenla 
tliat  remained  were  carefully  gathered  up.  The  foolish  Hartha  who 
had  everything  to  think  of  and  everything  to  do  at  the  actual  m<«nent 
of  her  Lord's  coming,  was  not  more  liketj  to  be  apiritu ally-minded 
than  the  provident  Mary,  who  bad  trimmed  her  lamp  and  set  faer 
bouse  in  order,  and  done  her  share  of  the  work  beforehand,  and  was 
ready  at  a  moment  when  He  came  to  sit  at  His  feet.  The  Gospd, 
even  when  preached  by  the  apostles,  was  likely  to  be  hindered,  if 
ocoaaion  were  given  to  the  Grecians  to  miirmur,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  That  tome  might  be  nble 
to  give  themselves  continnally  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  it  was  necessary  that  others  should  be  appointed  to  serve  tablesi 
The  whole  consideration  of  tbe  subject  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  ttie  First  Episile  to  the  Corinthians,  is  closed  with 
the  warning  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace: 
and  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  A  man'* 
ability  to  rule  his  own  house,  was  to  be  taken  as  one  sign  of  his  filneas 
'  to  take  .care  of  the  Church  of  God. 

No,  my  brethren,  not  one  of  us  will  ever  think  that  out  of  the  mere 
dry  bones  which  we  frame  together  we  can  constitute  a  living  crM- 
ture ;  but  we  all  believe  that  our  Heavenly  Father,  of  his  own  &ee 
love,  aad  for  the  meritB  of  bis  dear  Son,  and  in  answer  to  our  prayet* 
ofiered  up  in  his  name,  will  pour  down  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  our 
hearts,  to  unite  this  our  body  with  Christ  our  head,  and  all  its  men»- 
bers  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  that  the  whole  body,  being  fitly  framed 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  accwd- 
ing  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  m»y  make 
increase  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.  We  trust  to  that  quick- 
ening Spirit,  to  make  us  lively  stones,  built  np  as  a  apiritual  boase 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  tbe  chief  comer-stone. 

In  order  that  our  Church  may  grow  into  an  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord,  it  must  be  Btly  framed,  and  we  must  be  builded  together. 
When  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  every  one  had  hia  sword 
girded  by  bis  side,  and  so  he  builded :  every  one  with  one  of  his 
bands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  held  a  weapon.  But 
tbe  Temple  was  built  of  atone  made  ready  befOTe  it  was  brought 
thither,  so  tiiat  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
beard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building-  So  far  from  needing 
weapons,  they  did  not  need  even  a  tooL  May  our  work  be  of  the 
some  kind.  We  can  haice  no  enemies  from  without;  we  ought  to 
have  no  enmities  from  within.  We  shall  not  have  to  cut  and  dupe 
our  slonea,  to  fit  them  into  spaces  narrowed  up  by  private  interests  or 
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-vested  rigtita  of  property :  we  maj  take  them  at  once  u  they  have 
been  made  ready  for  us  in  God's  holy  word,  and  build  witliout 
regard  to  any  other  modcd  than  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
his  Apostles. 

I>o  we,  then,  boast  oDrselves  againat  our  Mother  Cbnrcb,  in  thus 
abandoning  some  parte  of  ber  present  sjetem  ?  On  the  contrary,  we 
desire,  as  faithful  children,  to  i^how,  eo  far  aa  God  may  give  us  graoe, 
how  glorioua  she  might  have  been  in  the  purity  of  her  doctrines,  and 
in  the  holiness  of  ber  liturgy,  if  ahe  bad  been  released  from  those 
cbaioB,  from  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Colonial  Church 
have  set  ua  free.  The  abuses  of  private  patronage,  the  sale  of  spiritual 
offices,  inequality  of  incomes,  the  failure  of  all  corrective  discipline 
over  the  beneficed  clergy,  the  heart-rending  injustice  of  dilapidations, 
— all  springing  from  the  same  root  of  private  property, — these  are  no 
part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  must  have  no  place  here. 
We  should  be  guilty  indeed,  if,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  a  free  choice 
before  us,  we  should  engraft  upon  our  new  branch  of  the  Cburch  of 
England  the  same  abuses  against  which  the  preachers  at  Paul's  Cross  - 
and  Wbiteball  remonstrated  in  vain. 

Ton  will  forgive  me  if  I  detain  you  a  little  longer  upon  thia  point, 
becsDse  I  should  feel  most  acutely  any  imputation  of  disloyalty  to  our 
Mother  Church.  I  wish  you  to  feel  with  me,  that  our  constitution 
simply  proposes  to  remove  those  abasee  which  have  been  encrusted 
tipon  ber  system,  and  which,  for  many  years  bock,  even  the  State  in 
England  has  been  endeavouring  to  reform.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
recite  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  paased  to  undo  the 
faulty  work  of  former  ages,  and  to  bring  the  Church  Into  that  system 
with  which  we  propose  to  begin.  The  equalization  of  the  incomes  of 
Bishoprics,  the  suspension  of  Canonries  for  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  parochial  ministry,  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  division  of 
pariDbes, — these,  and  other  Acts  of  tlie  same  kind,  all  recognise  the 
existence  of  evils,  which  the  State  in  England  labours,  after  ita  own 
fashion,  to  remedy,  but  which  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent.  We  are 
bound  to  strive,  and  to  pray,  that  our  Church  may  be  holy  and  with- 
ODt  blemish.  We  must  give  good  heed,  that  the  wheat  which  we  aow 
in  OOT  new  soil  be  free  ln>m  tares. 

1  shall  now  lay  before  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  various  sub- 
jects which  seem  to  require  your  attention  ;  and  if  in  some  instances 
I  shall  accompany  the  statement  with  practical  advice,  yon  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  suspect  me  of  any  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Synod  any  peculiar 
system ;  for  I  trust  that  we  have  met  here  in  a  spirit  of  counsel,  and 
that  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  up  or  modify  our  private  opiniona, 
when  we  find  that  they  are  opposed  to  those  of  a  majority  of  oar 
brethren. 

It  may  at  once  be  assumed,  that  frequent  meetings  of  the  Creneral 
Synod  ought  not  to  be  necessary ;  and  with  this  view,  ample  powers 
of  del^ation  have  been  reserved  to  it  by  the  Deed  of  Constitution. 
Tliese  powers  will  have  to  be  used  to  bring  into  operation  two  classes 
of  Trusts;  the  one  rrpresenting  the  General  Synod  itself,  and  Bom- 
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petent  to  diM^Brge  certun  of  its  fonctioBB ;  the  other  inveM«d  mUk 
powera  of  local  adminiatratioa  under  the  aatiiOTit;  of  the  G«Hnl 
Synod. 

I.  First  Class  of  Standing  Trusts,  represeatiDg  the  6en«nl  ^iiod. 

1.  The  first  of  these  will  be  a  Board  for  the  detenniuUioa  of 
questions  of  referanGe  brought  up  by  appeal  &oin  aaj  Diocesan  Sfiwi 
or  other  subordinate  administratioD. 

2.  The  second  will  be  a  Board  of  Appointinent,  to  exerslse  tb 
powera  of  the  General  STnod,  in  tppMoting  new  tmateei»  and  ia 
conflrming  all  elections  to  spiritual  offices. 

IL  The  Second  Class  of  Tniat^  invested  witb  pwrera  of  locd 
administration  under  the  autfaori^  e(  the  General  STOod. 

1.  Tlie  first  and  most  important  of  this  chws  of  Trosta  will  be  tb« 
Diocesan  Sjnods  i  the  coastitutiMi  of  which  will  le^aire  careful  eon- 
wderatiou. 

2.  The  second  will  be  the  Archdeaconij  or  Sural  Deaoerr  Boaid% 
which,  though  now  rendered  of  lees  importance  b;  Mm  aubdivisioa  of 
the  country  into  several  dioceses,  maj  Mill  be  foind  of  use. 

3.  The  third,  the  Parochial  lYaats,  inolnding  churdiwardm^ 
parochial  committees,  Ac, 

4.  The  fourth^  all  Spenal  Tnista ;  such  as  those  sow  in  opmtiQa 
br  the  SBiqiort  of  coU^es,  native  achools,  and  for  the  maMigemciit  d 
proper^  held  in  trust  for  special  purposes. 

hi  coostitutiag  tbese  varioua  Trasts,  it  will  be  iini  miaiij  that  jon 
diould  select  the  trustees,  and  issue  inattuctions  for  thor  gwdaoce. 

In  the  selection  of  trusteea  <^  the  second  daes,  jou  wiU,  1  hare  no 
doubt,  accept,  in  most  cases,  the  recomKendatioK  <^  the  local  tept- 
sentatives.  The  r^hl  principle  for  our  guidance  aeesis  to  be  eon- 
tained  in  the  words  of  the  Twelve,  in  AcU  vi.  S  : '  Bretbrou,  luck  jc 
out  among  you  . .  .  meo  of  h(»ieet  report,  .  .  .  whom  «m  may  appDist 
over  this  buainess.'  The  Greneral  Synod  will  act  wisely  in  appoiotiBg 
men  who  possess  the  confidence  of  their  own  neighboura. 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  all  spivitual  offices.  The  Boaid 
of  Appointment  must  not  interTeie  needleaaly  with  the  Bishop  and  hit 
Synod.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  its  powers  will  be  toH^ht  iaio 
operation ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  Diocesan  Synod  cannot  sgjw 
with  any  congr^ation  oa  the  election  of  a  mkuster,  in  which  a  i^ 
rence  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Board  lefn^seotiiig  the  GeneFal  Sjooi, 
whose  appofntmeDt  sbonld  be  flnaL  Bnt  tbe  highest  duty  of  tbs 
Board  of  Apptuntment  wHl  be  to  take  eActual  care  tiiat  no  Bwmiseil 
contmcts,  or  corTnpt  [Mvctiees,  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  nopb 
rule  of  putting  the  right  man  in  tbe  right  place.  Tbeir  offioe  will  b^ 
like  that  of  the  prophets  and  teadters  at  Antioch,  to  s^srste  ths 
ministers  of  Christ  for  the  work  to  which  they  believe  (be  Holy  ^<M 
has  called  them.  It  cannot  be  coosiatent  with  the  right  disebatse  of 
this  plain  duty,  that  money,  upon  any  pretext  or  in  any  miiuMri 
should  lutTe  any  weight  or  infinence  in  the  appotntmeot  to  a  ^iritnl 
office. 

I  think  that  wc  shall  all  agree  in  leaving  the  Diocesan  STSodi  ■» 
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BHiBb  ftteima  of  Bction  u  powiU«,  snbjeet,  however,  to  a  (bw  general 
rulea,  to  aecnra  uaiformitj  of  action  among  the  vuioos  IMooescB  in 
nutters  of  primary  importance. 

Tke  fint  of  tbeae  is  in  the  appointment  of  clergymeii.  Hiii  power 
might,  I  think,  be  well  vested  in  a  Dioceaan  Board,  oompoaed  of  the 
Siabop,  u  ebairman  €x  ofieio,  and  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen, 
elected  b;  the  Dioceaan  87nad,  It  might  be  a  atanding  inatruction  to 
the  Board,  upon  the  vacaocy  of  any  cure,  to  call  for  a  deputation  of 
tha  pariahionerB,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  making  a  new  appoint- 
ment I  or,  if  the  two  parties  shall  be  anahle  to  agree,  then  to  refer  the 
qaestiaa  to  the  Board  of  Appointment  acting  in  behalf  of  the  General 
SjDod.  If  the  new  appointment  should  involve  the  removal  of  a 
^eigjman  frcmi  a  pariah  to  which  he  is  already  engaged,  then  a  depo- 
tation  also  from  that  pariah  should  be  invited  to  attend.  It  ough^ 
I  think,  to  be  a  valid  ground  of  ot^ection  on  the  part  of  any  pariah  to 
tli«  reaioval  of  tb«r  dergyman,  that  he  ia  maintained  by  them  at  the 
fall  acale  of  iocune  to  which  be  is  entitled.  Parishes  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  one  another  for  popular  clergymen,  by  hold- 
ing oat  indaeements  of  greater  emolument.  All  such  practices  are 
ctHitrary  to  the  nature  oT  a  spiritual  office,  and  degrading  to  the 
derioal  character. 


MISSIOKAHY  BISHOPS  DEBATE  IM  CONVOCATION. 

Thz  folIowiDg  Debate  took  place  in  the  Upper  Hoiue  of  Convoea- 
doo,  on  Wednesday,  June  23  : — 

llie  Bi^op  of  Osfobd  said,  there  was  a  matter  upon  whidi  be  shonld 
wish  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  Honse  to  be  appointed,  so  that  they 
might  prepare  a  report.  He  meant  the  employment  of  the  higbw 
order  of  the  Chriatian  ministry  in  the  Missionary  work.  There  was  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minda  of  many,  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
ft  growing  impression,  that  the  Missions  of  the  Chureh  of  England 
would  never  possess  their  true  vitality,  or  root  themsdves  firmly  in 
heathen  eonntries,  until  they  had  a  Uissionary  Episcopate.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  aware  that  the  entering  upon  such  a  line  of  Miv 
aionary  operations  was  manifestly  attended  with  many  qneations  of  diffl- 
colty,  l^ere  were  many  questions, — in  the  first  place,  as  to  who  should 
settle,  when  it  was  desirable,  that  any  particular  Mission  should  be 
headed  by  a  Diocesan.  Another  difficult  question,  also,  was  what  the 
conditions  shouM  be  in  relation  to  the  native  Churches  so  constituted, 
end  the  mother  Church,  if  it  pleased  Almighty  Ood  to  prosper  the 
work  of  conversion  ;  how  it  should  be  secured  that  the  native  congre- 
gations shonld  retain  the  faith  of  the  mother  Church,  and  bow  the 
work  should  be  maintained.  All  these  matters  were  worthy  of  the 
calmest  consideration,  and  he  thought  they  might  thus  receive  some 
solution.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  I^wer  House  of  Convocation 
might  select  a  Committee  singularly  well  suited  to  consider  this  mailer, 
and  to  repwt  to  the  Upper  House,  not  of  course  to  bind  Convocittion 
in  any  way,  but  merelj  to  examine  the  question  and  to  report  upon  it. 

ChxnIc 
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Theta  were  at  present  men  of  great  leamiag  in  the  Lower  Hooaev 
Some  of  the  Archdeacons  and  Canons  bad  ^ven  this  matter  cloee  aod 
careful  attention,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  beUere  that  those 
were  the  persons  whom  the  Lower  House  would  select  as  tbeir  Com- 
mittee. That  Committee  would  report  to  the  Lower  House,  so  that 
thej  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  Clergjr  as  represented 
in  that  Synod,  His  Lordship  concluded  by  proposing  a  resoltttioa  to 
that  efiect. 

The  Bishop  of  Loudon  sa>d  he  was  extremdy  glad  that  the  Bisbc^ 
of  Oxford  had  mentioned  the  subject.  All  of  them  were,  no  donb^ 
awsre  that  for  some  time  past  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  diacasmm 
of  a  private  nature  on  this  very  important  sutgeet,  and  that  mMwii^ 
he  had  received  an  intimation  that  a  meeting  of  the  Society  far  At 
Propagation  of  the  Gotpd  in  Foreign  ParU  would  be  held  next  week, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  matter.  Now  one  great  difficulty  which 
had  attended  this  matter  hitherto  was,  that  no  of^Ktrtunity  had  been 
presented  for  conudering  it  in  an  authorised  and  calm  manner.  It 
had  merely  been  the  subject  of  conversation  or  discuaaoa  at  private 
meetings  and  in  committees  of  varions  kiads,  and  yet  an  impresetOQ 
had  gone  ont  to  the  country  that  some  scheme  of  tins  kind  was  about 
to  be  launched  on  the  Colonial  Church.  He  should  wish  to  sB^Mod 
his  decision  on  so  difficalt  and  important  a  question  until  it  bad  re- 
ceived tliat  full  consideration  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  bad  so  weU 
stated  the  importance  of  the  subject  ret^uired.  He  had  at  some  <tf 
these  merely  private  meetings  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  difictdtJea 
whi<^  stood  in  the  way  of  this  scheme,  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
launched  without  any  competent  authority  ;  but  that  would  by  na 
means  preveut  him  from  giving  to  it  bis  cOTdial  assentrif  it  should  be 
proved  a  desirable  thing  to  be  introduced  by  competent  autliority. 
Aa  the  subject  had  been  so  much  discussed,  be  thought  it  would  not 
be  undesirable  for  him  to  throwout  someof  thedif&culticsin  connexioB 
which  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind.  The  plan,  aa  he  understood, 
was  this, — that  under  the  Metropolitan  of  the  African  division  of  onr 
Colonial  Church,  a  Bishop  should  be  consecrated  ibr  Missioosiy  wo^ 
by  that  Metropolitan  (the  Bishop  of  Cape  town)  and  his  two  safira- 
gans,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  could 
come  to  pass  without  a  very  serious  change  in  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Church  of  England — namely,  that  the 
Queen  shall,  in  virtue  of  her  supremacy,  nominate  all  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  either  in  the  Colonies  ar  at  home.  Another  diffi- 
culty was  this, — that  it  was  proposed,  as  he  understood,  that  these 
Bishops  should  be  consecrated  without  the  Royal  mandate.  Kow, 
those  who  were  ocqusioted  with  the  Consecration  service,  knew  that 
tile  reading  of  the  Boyat  mandate  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Consecra- 
tion service  as  any  other  part  of  it,  and  if  the  Boyal  mandate  might 
be  dispeused  with,  he  did  not  see  why  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  any  other  part  of  the  service,  might  not  equally  be 
dispensed  with. 

There  was  another  difficulty  with  r^ard  to  the  scheme  which  bad 
been  couimoJily  talked  of.    lie  hod  heud  it  said  that  this  was  a  ^aa 
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of  oonsecTHtiou  of  a  Bishop,  not  amongst  the  heathen,  strictly  bo  called, 
but  for  the  territory  called  the  Free  Orange  Territory,  which  was  aa 
mach  an  independent  State  as  the  United  States  of  America  or  aay 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  therefore  appeared  to  him  that,  if  this 
step  were  taken  unadvisedly,  they  would  pnt  Bishops  in  the  very 
position  which  wan  so  much  objected  to  at  the  time  of  the  Papd 
aggressioii,  when  Bishops  were  sent  with  jnrisdiction  into  a  coantry 
the  inhabiEants  and  ruling  powers  ot  which  did  not  wish  to  have  theu>. 
He  did  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  difference  between  three  of 
oar  Bishops  consecrating  Bishops  for  the  Free  Orange  Territory  and 
consecrating  Bishops  for  Prussia  or  Switserland,  where  the  epiecopal 
system  did  not  exist.  These  difficulties  had  occurred  to  him  as  very 
serious  ones,  and  he  thought,  also,  that  there  had  not  been  a  sufficient 
consideration  of  this  very  important  point,  whether,  after  all,  this  [dun 
of  appointing  Bishops  at  the  head  of  merely  inchoate  Churches  was 
authorised  by  any  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage  ;  whether  tbe  system  of 
the  Universal  Chorch  had  not,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  this — that 
the  Chnrch  should  be  formed  first,  and  that  the  Bishop  should  come 
after.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  way  in  which  the  Boman  Catholie 
Church  had  appointed  these  Missionary  Bishops,  by  nominating  them 
not  merely  to  these  Missionary  Sees,  but  to  some  ancient  Sees,  supposed 
to  ezbt  in  partibw  infidelium,  showed  that  that  Church  considered  it 
waa  not  justified  by  Catholic  practice.  There  was,  moreover,  one  canon 
passed  at  the  Gieneral  Council  of  Chalcedon,  expressly  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  Bishops  in  that  way.  It  had  also  occurred  to  him 
that  the  great  Misaiouaries  who  spread  Christianity  in  this  country — St. 
Aaguatine,  for  example,  and  those  who  spread  Christianity  in  the  north 
— did  not  come  in  the  first  instance  as  Bishops,  but  as  Presbyters  ;  but 
when  tbey  were  established  they  went  back  and  received  episcopal 
consecration.  Those  were  difficult  questions  connecteil  with  the 
history  and  laws  of  the  Church,  on  which  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  have  the  amplest  opportunity  for  calm  considnvtion.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  this  scheme  was  not  to  be  rashly  undertaken,  on  the 
responsibility  of  one  or  two  Bishops,  for  be  should  be  sorry  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  committed  lo  such  a  scheme  without 
maturely  weighing  all  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  its  way. 

The  Akchbibhof  of  Cantsbburv  considered  thai  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  were  not  the  right  persons  to  whwa  a  question  of  this 
kind  should  be  submitted.  He  thought,  moreover,  they  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  such  a  subject  until 
some  stronger  reasons  were  shown  for  it.  He  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  send  such  a  matter  to  the  Lower  House. 

The  Debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  when  it  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  following  Besolution,  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  That  his  Grace,  the  President,  be  requested  to  direct  the  Loner 
House  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  expediency 
of  pladng  Bishops  at  the  head  of  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  lieathen,  and  countries  external  to  her  Majesty's  dominions  ; 
tlie  mode  in  which  it  should  bo  decided  when  it  is  expedient  tg  suud 


forth  roeh  •  Biihop,  tnd  the  ralw  whieh  shonld  govem  liis  appoiBt- 
menl^  and  the  relatiMui  <^  the  iwtivB  Chnrcbes  to  tha  ontiMr  CiimA, 
ind  what  gmnuiteM  oan  be  Buggeoted  for  muotBiniiig  between  thca 
the  nni^  of  faith  and  disctplioe." 

Ilie  foUowing  maaage  oceon  in  the  Addreat  to  her  Hqorty  tha 
Qaeen  from  bou  Hooiea  of  ConvoeatiaB  9 — 

"We  thank  God  for  the  reatontiai  of  tranqoiUhr  to  TOUT  Ibgatfr*! 
Indian  dominions  t  and  while  we  deprecate  anj  attempt  to  promote  ov 
religion  by  tite  arm  of  the  secular  power,  we  cannot  bnt  hope  Ait  the 
pR»ent  aeaaon  of  peace  maj  affi>nl  the  opportuni^  a£  exteiding  d« 
kii^dom  of  Christ  in  that  land  of  idohtrj  and  anpcratition,  hi  tht 
British  mlo  maj  eTontasll;  beaome  a  Ueanng  to  oar  feUow-sobjecli 
there,  not  onlj  in  time,  bat  in  etemi^. 

For  the  attunment  of  thia  great  object,  we  ventore  to  e:qiren  la 
earnest  hope  that  jrottr  l^esly  may  be  graetoDsly  pleased  to  totomtgi 
the  effiHts  that  may  be  mode  for  a  subdivision  t^  the  vast  DioeeMi 
•fawdj  formed  in  that  part  of  yottr  Majesty's  domiairau." 

On  Friday,  June  24,  in  the  Upper  Honae,  the  Ardibbbiqi  diiedsl 
that  the  BeaUntion  paned  on  Thursday,  on  ttie  snlgeet  <^  a  Miwianaiy 
Episcopate,  should  be  oommiinieated  to  the  Lower  House. 

In  the  Lower  Honae  the  feUowing  committee  was  appointed  on  Ihi 
question,  in  oomplianee  with  Beeidatioaa  passed  by  tiie  Upper  Book  ^- 
Dr.  WiUiami,  Ih.  Leighton,  Canon  Wordsworth,  Canon  Selwyn,  Anb- 
deacon  Bii^aiteth,  i^ohdettoon  Grant,  Arebdeaomt  Hardwidi,  Aicb- 
deacon  Randall,  the  Hon.  and  Ber.  Ur.  Beat,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Biopa, 
the  Ber.  Ifr.  ISadkaime,  and  the  Bav.  Ur,  Uueingberd. 


MISSIONARY  irniON  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Ths  following  are  the  Boles  as  they  were  adopted  at  the  Mettisg 
held  May  25.  Wo  prist  them,  as  they  are  stsoewbat  altesed  firon  ibe 
proposed  Bnles  as  they  appeared  in  our  February  number. 

"At  a  Meeting  held  (by  kind  permission)  at  the  residoiceof  Sr 
Walter  James,  Bart,,  7,  Charles-street,  Berkeleysqnare,  tSij  SSih, 
1859,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Capetown  in  Ibe  Cbiir, 
after  hearing  a  paper  read,  and  a  statement  made,  by  the  Wordeo  of 
St  Augnstine's  College,  it  was  reeolved ; — 

I.  That  an  Union  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
Churches  in  communion  with  her,  be  formed  to  advance  the  genenl 
purposes  stated  by  the  Warden  of  St.  Angnstine's,  and  be  called  the 
Missionary  Union  of  St.  Augustine. 

II  That  the  olgect  of  this  Union  be  the  promotion  of  the  Uis- 
rionary  spirit  among  members  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  foIlo*ii% 
be  the  Rules  of  the  Union  :— 

Bdlib. 

1.  That  subscribers  and  donors  to  Bt.  Angnstine's,  or  any  i)(to 
Minionary  Cotlege,  members  of  Missionary  Studentships'  As    "-" 
secretaries   and   treasurers   of   Hissionaiy  Societies  or  t 
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bnitdbea,  and  penom  engaged  or  interested  ia  Cbnich  Miuioa 
work,  St  htnne  or  abroad,  be  eligible  as  memben  of  tlie  HiwioDai7 
UniiMU 

2.  That  e«oh  member,  except  in  eases  provided  for  below,  paj  oa 
entraaea  fire  shilUnga,  or  upwards,  to  the  fiind  of  tbe  Miesioiiaij 
Union  i  but  that  the  Union,  in  its  corporate  capsd^,  do  not  under- 
take to  collect  or  di^Mose  funds  for  Missknaaiy  ot^vtta. 

i.  Hist  each  member  be  entitled  to  reowve  by  post  (ft«e)  the 
Annual  and  other  Papers  of  the  MigsJonaiy  Union  j  and,  if  ha  desiie 
it,  tlie  Oeeammal  and  other  Papers  from  St.  Augustine's  CoU^e,  for 
use  tad  eirenlatiiHi. 

4.  Xliat  each  member  endeavour  to  promote  the  MiMionaiy  cause, 
bj  anj  or  all  of  the  following  methods,  vis.— 

a.  By  offering  up  prajer  for  Missions  doily. 

b.  By  conversing  on  Missionary  topics. 

e.  By  collecting  something  annually  for  s  Bfissionaiy  olgect. 
d.  By  taking  in  some  Missionary  periodical, 

fi.  That  each  member,  whose  circumstances  &vour  it,  sesrch  out 
promising  condidstee  for  the  Hisdonary  work  of  the  Church ;  and, 
in  particdlar,  endeavour  to  find  a  Miuionsry  probationer,  enrol  his 
name  aa  such  at  St.  Augnstine's,  or  some  odier  Hisaionary  College, 
give  him  tbe  benefit  of  1^  advice  ud  asaistanccv  and  watch  over  hia 
pnpwatory  career  as  oppratuni^  may  be  given. 

6.  Tttat  each  mcmbw  endeaToor  to  otofn  additional  members  of 
the  Hisaionary  Union ;  and  have  the  privilege  of  recommending  such 
other  persons  for  gratuitons  admission  into  the  Union  as  are  ^iproved 
bj  himself,  and  acoepi  the  Bnlei,  but  are  onable  to  pay  entrance 
moMy. 

7.  That  all  tbe  members,  unless  reasonably  hindered,  receive  the 
Holy  Communion  on  Whit-Sunday  in  each  year,  with  special  prayer 
for  the  Divine  blesaing,  and  ibe  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  S[Hrit^  on 
the  Uisnoos  of  the  Church. 

8.  That  the  Biaht^  of  the  Church  be  invited  to  become  at  ofida 
niembera  of  the  Union. 

UL  That  the  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  be  requested  to  ke^  the 
ndl  of  members  of  the  Union. 

IV.  That  tbe  Warden  of  Sl  Augustine's  be  requested  to  act  aa 
wcretaiy  pro  tern.;  and  that  he  be  empowered  to  convene  a  Meeting 
of  the  members  uT  the  Union,  when  be  may  think  it  desirable  to  eall 
tl>em  together. 

B.  Capitowv,  ChmrmoM. 

Hie  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Bight  Bev.  Chairman, 
who  pronounced  the  Benediction,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

TO   THE   FBIEBDa  OF   CHCBCQ   HISSIOMS. 

In  inviting  yon  to  join  the  '  Uiauoaary  Union  of  St  Augustine,'  I 
would  venture  to  offer  some  remarks,  expUmstory  of  iu  occswm  and 
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purpose,  nhicb  I  will  arrange  in  parngraphs  nnmbefed  Mcortiog  to 
the  'Sales'  to  which  they  refer. 

i.  It  is  designed  to  bind  t<^tfaer  by  this  cDmmoD  tie  the  incnuii^ 
numberg  of  those  who  are  aiding  St.  Augustine's  in  various  ways; 
that  they  may  beoome  koown  to  each  other,  and  enjoy  that  Btrength 
and  encouragement  which  each  a  connexion  implies.  The  sacleiii 
being  thus  formed  of  persons  specially  interested  in  St.  Augustine's, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  special  title,  which  has  been  retained,  erea 
when  extending  membersbip  to  a  wider  range,  and  including  all  who 
are  working  in  support  of  any  Missionary  Society  of  the  Chorcb. 
This  title,  too,  it  is  believed,  will  be  acceptable  to  many,  aa  indicating 
a  base  for  their  operations,  and  a  definite  centre  for  their  exertioos  ; 
and  will  bejuslifi^  tn  ittdf  by  the  thought  of  the  relation  which  St. 
Augustine's  Missionary  Collie  already  holds  to  the  MisHiona  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  which,  with  advancing  years,  it  must  seeds 
hold  still  more  closely. 

2.  A  fund  is  required  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  statiooeiy, 
printing,  and  postage.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  collecting 
annual  subscriptions  ;  and  no  interference  with  the  functioos  of  any 
existinx  Missionary  Association. 

4.  While  considering  these  suggestions  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, we  may  leave  the  fulfilment  of  them  as  free  as  the  varyii^ 
circumstances  of  members  require,  consistently  with  their  real  adoptiwi 
on  some  plan  or  other. 

5.  Now  that  the  number  of  persons  who  express  a  wiah  for  the 
Missionary  life  is  increasing,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  if  etdi 
one  can  be  attached  to  some  person,  in  his  own  neighboarbood,  of 
tried  piety,  judgment,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  who  will 
kiudly  test  his  chnmcter,  form  his  spiritual  habits,  and  cberiab,  under 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  desire  for  Missionary  life,  till  be  is  of  i^e  to  go 
to  a  Missionary  College. 

6.  This  rule  embodies  the  expansive  principle  of  the  Union,  which 
will  thus  be  self- propagating  without  limit  of  sex  or  condition,  and 
secure,  by  the  provisions  here  made,  the  blessing  of  tlie  tniercesaions 
oflarge  numb^s  of  the  poor  of  the  Cburch. 

No  test  is  expressed  or  implied  by  membership  in  the  Missionary 
Union,  either  of  theological  views,  or  of  opinions  on  the  beat  mode  i^ 
Missionary  action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  some  common  ground 
on  which  the  friends  of  Church  Missions  oan  unite,  where  tbey  may 
have  the  object  in  view,  rather  than  the  ehannd  through  which  it  is 
carried  out ;  and,  being  lifted  up  with  one  accord  into  a  higher  atmo- 
sphere of  prayer,  and  holy  exercises  and  aims  for  the  eslaigemait  of 
our  common  Redeemer's  kingdom,  may  provoke  one  another  to  love 
and  to  good  works.  If  the  'Missionary  Union  of  St.  Augaatine' 
is  blessed  in  contributing  in  any  degree  towards  so  desirable  an  end, 
it  will  not  have  been  formed  in  vain.  What  may  we  not  hope  for 
from  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  diffusion  of 
a  more  prayerful  spirit  on  their  behalf  in  her  memben,  and  «  more 
vigorous  and  united  action,  arising  out  of  s  heartfelt  seuM  of  the 
ineatiniable  blessioi^s  of  the  Gospel  ? 
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I  ihaU  mjaelf  be  at  all  times  glad  to  receive  bjr  letter  the  ootnea 
and  subscriptions  of  those  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Mis- 
aioQar;  Union  ;  but  I  hope  that  ere  long  eveiy  Archdeaconry  (at  the 
least)  nill  have  its  own  correeponding  member,  or  members,  who  will 
uo<t«<ake  to  collect  Barau  and  subscriptions  from  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  transmit  them  to  me. — I  am,  &c. 

Hekry  Bailst, 
Jiuie>18S9;'  Warden  of  8l  AuguBtlne'E  College. 


MISSIONARY  STDDENTSHIP  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  LONDON. 

Wb  thankfull;  chronicle  the  progress  of  Missionary  Studentship 
Associations.  The  following  Address  has  been  issued,  together  with 
the  Resolutions  sutjoined.  Almighty  God  is  thus  answering  the 
prayers  that  have  been  offered  that  He  would  send  labourers  into  His 
vineyard. 

"  ADDREH9. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  duly  qualified  men  to  occupy  the  vast  fields 
of  missionary  labour,  calls  for  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  seeking  out  young  men  who 
•re  witling  to  derote  themselves  to  this  great  work  of  going  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  their 
inaintensnce  as  Students  at  a  Missionary  College. 

Already  in  several  Dioceses  Associations  have  been  formed  ^ith 
thia  purpose  \  and  one  for  the  wealthy  and  populous  Diocese  of 
London  is  now  added  to  the  number. 

It  18  intended  to  connect  'this  Association  vith  the  Missionary 
CoIIe^  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  from  which  fifty  young  men 
have  already  gone  forth  into  foreign  parts.  The  charge  for  each 
atadent  at  St.  Augustine's  is  3.^^.  a  year  ;  and  this  would  be  defrayed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  out  of  the  funds  of  this  Association. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  for  the  information  of  Candidates,  that  the 
aothorities  of  St.  Augustine's  College  have  found  it  desirable  to  fix 
the  age  of  admission  at  not  less  than  twenty  years,  except  in  special 
rtuet;  and  that  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  College  are  expected 
to  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 

They  are  required  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  Itftin  and  Greek,  of  the  common  rules  and  principles  of  Aritbmetic, 
and  of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid  ;  and  especially  to  be  familiar  with 
Scripture  History,  and  with  the  Church  Catechism  and  its  Scripture 
proofs. 

The  bo(As  recommended  are  Cicero  de  Senectuie  and  Amicitia,  St 
Mark's  Gospel  in  Greek,  Colenso's  (or  other)  Arithmetic ;  and  for 
referenoe,  Nicholl's  Help  to  reading  the  Bible,  ood  Bishop  Nicholson 
on  the  Church  Catechism. 

Young  men,  who  are  not  prepared  for  such  examination,  will  find 
the*instrnction  which  they  require  provided  in  the  Evening  Classes, 
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which  are  held  durini;  the  winter  mwmi,  at  Cog's  Ccdloge,  Stnod, 
and  at  Croaby  Hall,  Buhop^ate  Street. 

Tonog  men,  desironB  of  becoming  Hissioiuuiea,  m*j  proenre  adrie^ 
and  direction  willi  a  view  to  inch  inatmottoD,  hj  applTing  to  u; 
member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the  fter.  Bijmer  Beloher,  Hononrf 
Secretary,  Sl  Gabriel's,  PimUoo,  aW." 


At  a  Meeting  of  Clei^  held  at  79,  Fall  Uall,  on  Tnesday,  Uudi 
8th,  1SS9,  the  Ber.  C.  B.  Dalton  in  the  chair,  the  following  Besala- 
tioDB  were  agreed  to : — 

1.  That  an  Associatiaii,  to  prortde  AQsuonarj  Candidate^  be 
formed  within  the  IKoceae  of  LondoB  i  and  that  a  Cunmittee  be  ip- 
pointed  to  oarrj  oat  this  design. 

S.  That  the  object  of  the  AwocialioB  be — 

a.  To  aeek  out  dulj-qtuUfied  persons  dewroaa  of  bemf  pi^ 
pared  Sot  MiuioiUkry  won  in  Foreign  Parts. 

b.  To  provide  Funda  for  the  Huntenance,  wholly  or  in  pvt, 
of  each  as  need  aanatanoe  dnriag  the  reqaired  oomie  at  St 
Anguetlne's  College,  Canterbury. 

3.  That  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  nndertakii^  ta 
asaiat  in  these  objeots  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  AasociatioD. 

4.  That  the  Committee  conust  of  the  following  persona  : — Ber.  W. 
T.  Bollock ;  a  J.  Bunyon.  Emj.  ;  Ber.  C.  B.  Dalton ;  Ber.  Dr.  F. 
Hess«7 ;  Ber.  Erseat  Hawkins ;  Sir  Walter  C.  James,  Bart ;  Ber. 
Dr.  Jelf  i  Bev.  J.  Lawrell ;  Bev.  W.  "H.  LyaU  j  J.  G.  Talbo^  Eiq-i 
Philip  Wrigh^  Esq. ;  Bev.  Biyioer  Belcher,  Hon.  Secretaij;  vitb 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 

5.  That  the  Goounittee  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Jinufj. 
April,  July,  and  October,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  79,  Pall  UaU. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  objects  of  the  Association  may  be  paid  Is 
the  aceonnt  of  "  The  Misuonary  Studoitahip  Association  Cor  the  Dio- 
cese of  London,"  at  79,  Pall  Mall.  Post'Office  orders  nur^  be  suit 
payable  to  the  Bev.  Brjrmer  Belcher. 

Applic&doas  from  Candidates  may  be  addressed  to  tiie  SeattKj, 
the  Bev.  B.  Belcher,  at  79,  Pall  Mall  Candidates  are  required  to  bt 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  be  provided  with  CertiS- 
catei  (tf  Baptism,  and  of  religious  and  moral  cT 


THE  HOCSE  or  MEKCT,  SHIPMEADOW. 

I^UB  Sib,— Altaw  me  to  GaU  attention  to  ttie  Apped  fcr  *; 
House  of  Mercy,  at  Shipmesdow,  stitched  in  with  yoor  yntot 
numbw.  Ko  firiesd  to  raTeign  missions  can  ftil  to  M  ^^ 
Christian  penitents  at  home,  and  every  reader  of  the  Oolamd  t>*™ 
CiiroKide  moEt  rejoice  to  henr  of  another  attempt  to  do  ife  CSiaiei* 
work  in  that  which  is  eminently  the  Ciiarch^  way. 

I  an,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faidif<rilj, 

w.o.  s 


t,G(")(H^lc 
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ffittory  of  Synodal  Proceedingt  in   Tatmania :    wiih  an  Appendix 

contaitrntg  tAe  Act  of  Patiiameat  by  which  the  Diocetan  Synod  it  oott- 

atiitiUd.     By  Abthor  Davknpokt,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 

Church,  Hobart  Town.    J.  Walch  and  Sons,  Hobart  Town. 

This  time  last  year  we  noticed  the  proceeding*  of  the  Tastnanian 

IMocenn  Synod  of  September  and  Ckstober,  1857.    We  have  now 

been  furnished  with  iba  very  Bensible  and  well-written  pamphlet 

which  lies  before  oa. 

Iln  objects  appear  to  be — first,  to  give  a  concise  acconnt  to  the 
Tasmanians  of  the  course  which  has  bean  taken  to  istrodnce  Synodical 
action  among  tLem ;  and  secondly,  to  stir  them  up  to  mske  due 
exoliens  for  the  support  of  their  clergy.  The  first  olgect  alone  is  of 
much  interest  to  us  here. 

The  sonunary  which  Mr.  Davenport  gives  of  what  has  been  done 
with  a  view  to  Bynodical  action  in  the  English  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Chorcb  shows  that  he  has  very  fully  and  fairly  considered  the  subjecL 

"The  mbject  Is  a  vide  one.  For  the  proeeedtngg  that  hsTO  taken  place  in  thU 
Dioeete  eonititnte  onlj  a  amsll  part  oT  a  almaltaneooi  movement  thronghoot  the 
numeront  Colonies  of  the  BiltiBh  Empire.  Senee  thoee  who  voold  tiiU;  nnder- 
■tend  vhat  has  occnrred  in  TiunanU  ooght  to  Infoim  UiemsalTes  ralpecting 
dmilsr  proceeding;*  in  Britiab  North  America,  In  AlHca,  and  within  the  neigf 
booiing  Dioceses  of  AoetnlaBla.  For  these  proceedingg  in  varioiu  parts  of  Uie 
Empire  have.  In  Ikct,  a  common  origio.  The  dlscaidon  of  Ae  EeelMtaatieal  and 
nli^oDS  quutiom,  by  which  the  pnblic  mind  has  been  agitated  dnring  the  last 
twenl7  jmit,  and  the  altered  reUtion  of  oni  Chutii  to  Ae  State,  ilnoe  Mgraons 
not  of  OUT  cominimion  have  been  admitted  to  the  LegUlatni^  have  given  nw  to  a 
varied  of  Muueqnences,  of  which  an  attempt  to  supply  defects  In  the  existing 
oigairisation  of  the  Cburck  IsunoDg  the  most  Important.    And  this  attempt  has 


__„ ..le  CbuTck  IsunoDg  the  most  Important.    And  this  attempt  hi_ 

■Bsnmed  difitoent  forma,  aeeording  to  local  circomxtaiioea.  Thns,  in  England  It 
has  chiaflf  taken  the  stupe  of  a  Tigaioiia  effort,  made  with  partial  lacoeUi  to  re- 
awaken ths  ConTocatlon*  of  Canterbarj  and  of  York,  which  In  tlieoiT  rapreaent 
snr  Nati<Hial  Church.  And  io  many  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses  a  rimilar  etibrt  Is 
in  pr^fien.  TtM  tdm  of  the  latter,  in  every  instance,  teems  to  he  to  est^Uah  a 
BMriilnery  l^  which  eaoh  Colonic  Dioooe  may  ngnlate  its  own  t&in,  and,  at  tha 
■ame  time,  to  retain  a  close  connexion  with  the  Choich  of  England;  In  ftet,  to 
he  still  identified  with  that  Chnrch  in  all  eeienlial  particnUrs." 

Wc  need  not  fdUow  out  the  detaiU  he  gives,  either  of  the  proceed- 
iugs  here  or  in  the  colonies  ;  their  main  features  are  in  the  remem- 
krsnoe  of  oar  readers  ;  nor  yet  of  the  proceedings  in  Tasmania — ^wa 
dtonld  rMber  say  the  troubles — which  have  issned  in  the  Act  of  the 
Loeal  Parliament  of  Novemker,  1858,  which  he  gives  in  his  Appendix. 

It  nay  be  desirable,  however,  to  let  Mr,  Davenport  show  the  manner 
in  wUch  tbe  Tasmanian  Act  differs  from  that  which  was  prepared  is 
the  Synod  of  Uelboume,  because  the  latter  seems  likely  to  be  the  type 
efibasa  Acts. 

"The  ptovtslona  of  the  Act  which  gives  legal  recognition  and  powers  to  our 
Synod  an  baae4  on  those  contained  in  the  Act  of  the  LegiilatuTe  mider  which  the 
ftswiwlilj  eF  the  DiaeaM  of  Helboocne  is  eowUtated,  and  diffen  fttm  tkem  In 
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tew  impoTtuit  pwUenlMi.  The  ini»t  ftriUnr  point*  of  dlftniiM  an  ths  fcllo*- 
ing : — Tha  Tunuuiui  Aot  smpowwv  the  JwQp  or  CotamiMieoer  «f  *bj  BjMdal 
Tribaiuiror  the  tiiilof  EoolMlutieol  offimoM  to  exunine  wilneuea  on  oalL  The 
VicloriaD  Act  contBiiu  do  Bach  prorMon.  Alio,  the  latler  eonlcmpUta  u  pro- 
table  the  cooitltntion  of  an  EccleuMUcil  PrOTiace  in  Yletorift,  in  which  cTcnl  « 


for  Buch  m  coatingenc^,  of  wtiicb  Do  menlioD  ii  nutde  in  ths  TMDUUusa  AcL  Then 
mn  a  moic  important  difference  belweea  the  Helbonme  Aot  and  the  BUI  adopted 
by  OUT  Synod  at  its  a^onmed  eesaion,  and  lobaequentl;  pisied,  nnaltered,  bj  tbe 
twdEooaesof  tiieLegluaton:  for  Uie  legal  powers  of  iM  Synod  were  to  defined  a* 
to  embiace,  or  net  enicwly  to  exelnde,  tb  power  of  delMtug  and  deddlBg  qwiUe^ 
of  Doctrine,  or  allerins  the  Formnlariea  of  the  Chnroh,  ud  even  of  i-nHng  nch 
arrangemMila  at  wonld  viituilly,  or  aetoallj,  aeparate  the  Dioceu  of  l^mania 
from  the  communion  of  the  noited  Chnrch  of  England  and  Ireland.  Proriaion 
afaiaat  tbew  dtngen  wae  made  in  the  Helbooiae  Chnrch  OonaUtatlon  Act,  by 
Moluing  lll^al  any  aneh  alteration  of  Fonnnlariea;  by  leearingto  tha  mcmbes 
of  the  Diocesan  Chnrch  any  existing  right  of  appeal  to  the  (joeen;  and  t^-  em- 
poverins  the  Crowa  to  disaUow  an;  resolution  of  the  Dioceun  Assembly.  The 
necessity  of  similar  provisions  was  strongly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Tai>- 
manian  Synod  by  some  of  ita  memben ;  bat  they  were  rejected  bj  a  m^ority,  and 
the  Bill  was  adapted  in  a  form  differing  in  this  mpect  from  the  Hdbninie  Act 
Nor  irero  these  imporUnt  reatricLions  anbseqneDtly  tntrodoced  by  either  Uoom  of 
the  L^slatare,  until  the  QoTemor,  under  legal  advice,  procured  their  inaertion  as 
an  AjncDdment ;  a  Hesasgf  from  His  Eicellencj'  being  seot,  recommending  its 
adoption,  and  the  Amendment  being  agreed  to.  The  Synod  also  had  prerionily 
■eqtiiesced  in  the  proposed  restriction  of  ita  powers;  for  a  committee  had  beoa 
appointed  'to  take  charge  of  the  interests  or  thu  Sjuod,  embodied  in  the  Bill  to  be 
aebmitled  to  Farliancnt,  and,  in  concurrence  wil^  the  Bishop,  to  assent  to  nuh 
modifications,  not  affecting  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  as  may  appear  expedient 
dttring  the  progress  of  the  Bill.'  And  this  Committee  had  eipresacd  assent  to  the 
modiDcaiJoDs  proposed.  The  Bishop,  however,  being  absent  Irnm  Hobait  Tdw% 
had  not  personally  signified  his  concurrence.  But,  the  ctrcanutances  not  adsBit- 
ting  delay,  the  Archdeacon  of  Hobart  Towd  had  been  cousulled  bj  the  advisets  uf 
His  Eicellcncy,  and  had  intimated  his  approval  of  the  Amendment  before  It  was 
submitted  to  the  Iicgislatare.    Accordingly,  the  Act  nnder  which  the  Taamaniaa 

2"  nod  is  InTosted   irith  l^al  powers,  now  tgreet  in  this  partienlar  with  the 
elboume  AcL" 

We  tbink  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  provisions  for  the  sub- 
division of  the  Diocese,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Synod,  which  the  Melbourne  Act  and  the  Sj'dn^  and  New- 
castle Bills  have  copied  from  the  Archbiflhop's  Bill  of  1853,  are  not 
incorporated  in  this  Act. 

We  think  it  a  principle  of  great  importance  that  each  district  which 
has  a  distinct  legislature  in  civil  matters  shonld  have  a  distinct 
ecclesiaatical  organization  also.  The  ecclesiastical  divisioos  of  the 
Primitive  Churdi  were  modelled  on  those  of  the  Boman  empire.  It 
ma^  be  that  no  doctrinal  view  may  be  affected  by  this  principle  ;  and 
those  who  magnify  the  authority  of  the  Church  may  think  it  bat  a 
poor  thing  that  her  districts  and  l^slatnrea  and  judicatures  shonU 
depend  on  so  uncertain  and  changeable  a  thing  as  the  limits  of  the 
fcingdoms  of  this  world.  But  the  nmngement  seems  to  follmr  nece»- 
sarily  from  the  royal  supremacy,  and  from  that  subjection  to  tbe  Stats 
in  things  of  this  world  which  is  its  equivalent  in  the  United  State& 
The  Anglican  Church,  therefore^  is  committed  to  this  arrangeotKnt ; 
and  it  will  be  fotind,  we  suspect,  to  be  one  of  the  best  pledges  for 
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Hs  peaces  It  u  cnriona  how  Bocantelj  tbe  RmngeiiMtit  has  beea 
oboOTed  in  the  Ghnrch  of  the  United  Statea  ;  mad  it  is  of  tbe  ulmoet 
importance  that  in  our  own  colonies  each  province  should  be  an  eccler 
siastical  province,  and  should  make  ita  own  laivs.  Sui.'h  divinons 
BU7  be  combined  ander  a  federation,  if  it  be  wished,  as  the  Cburchea  of 
th«  different  States  in  America  are  j  lo  aa  to  secure  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  bnt  so  that  each  province  shonld  have  its 
own  uaemblj  of  biefaopa  competent  to  contintie  tbe  succeseion. 

TfaoDgh  full  details  are  aa  jet  wanting  of  the  Synod  hold  this 
spring  in  New  ZoUand,  we  have  heard  that  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Williams,  of  Wsinpn,  completes  the  number  of  five  Bishops 
there.  In  Tasmania,  the  time  cannot  be  &r  distant  when  Iahd- 
ceeton  will  need  a  bisbop  ;  and  it  doea  seem  a  very  short-sigbted 
policy  to  make  it  necessary,  when  that  time  shall  come,  lo  go  again  to 
the  legislature  for  an  act,  when  the  admission  of  n  few  words  and  of 
a  daoae  would  have  settled  ttte  question  at  once. 

The  strangest  part  of  tlie  act  is  olauae  17,  which  porports  to  give 
tn  tbe  Synod  a  power  of  making  laws  equivalent  to  acts  of  parliament. 
Whether  Psrliament  has  power  thus  to  delegate  its  functions  will  be  a 
nice  question  hereaf^r  for  the  colonial  judicatures,  perhaps  for  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  itself.  Into  the  same  clause  the  Gavernor, 
■t  the  inaiancfl  of  tbe  colonial  lawyers,  introduced  provisions,  saving 
thfl  Queen's  prerogative,  and  appeals  to  tbe  Queen,  tbe  Archbishop,  and 
the  Uetropolitan  t  and  prohibiting  variation  from  tbe  Oliurcli  <^ 
England ;  all  which  had  been  wisely  left  out  by  tbe  Synod.  These 
provisions  will  only  cause  tronble  and  uncertainty,  and  be  but  pack- 
thread lo  restrain  any  tendencies  to  liberty  which  the  Colonial  Ctiurch 
may  bereafler  be  disposed  to  show. 

While  noticing  such  defects  as  these,  we  may  remark  that  they  do 
not  at  all  detract  from  the  present  efficiency  of  tlie  Cfaurch,  and  that 
in  many  respects,  especially  as  regards  patronage,  tbe  plans  laid  down 
aeeiB  wise  and  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  tbe  colony.  They 
are.  therefore,  another  instance  of  that  steady  growth  in  churob  or^ 
ganizalion  which  manifests  itself  in  our  Churob  :  that  growth  might 
be  qaieker ;  we  see  traces  of  human  inflnnity  ;  but  aa  yet  there  are 
vtMiffM  miila  retrwmm. 


/thmad/  or,  a  Katvrai  Hitiory  of  Idamiam,  and  ilt  BdMion  to  Ckrit- 

iianky.  Pp.  524.  London :  Bivingtons. 
The  author  of  this  work,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold,  was  formerly  a 
Church  Missionary  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  lately  a  Chaplain  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Ijondon.  He  states  that  be  has  for  many  years  been 
gathering  information  upon  this  important  subject  during  a  scgoam  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  East  Africs,  and  Abyssinia,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  India. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  "  Nnlurul 
Uiatory  of  Isliuniam,"  and  contains  an  interesting  account  of  tlic  life, 
age,  history,  and  chnracter  of  Mohammed  ;  with  instructive  notices 

HO.  CILV.  T 
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ftcpeeting  tbe  Kcra,  and  Ito  obUgatiotu  to  iai^mm  wiii  Chrialisiitr: 

The  Kcond  part  is  entitled,  "  Christianity  uid  Munom  oratiuted  :" 
and  here,  in  conseqaence  of  the  charge  brought  bj  Mohammed  against 
Jews  and  ChrisiianB,  of  eorrupting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  the 
author  devotes  two  chaptm  to  sobatantiatiog  the  int^riij  of  tte 
SacredCanon.  Threech^itersfidaw,whichtT«atie8pectiTcfyof'*11ie 
Bible  and  the  Koran/  "Trinitj  and  Unity,"  "Chritt  and  Ibbm- 
med."  And  ^  work  condndes  with  a  general  sarvej  of  the  sfibrta 
made  by  Soman  CathoUo  and  Protestant  Misstonaries  to  reclaim  tbe 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Ishmael,  and  the  probable  results  of  mi»r 
sionarj  labour  amimgBt  them.  The  wotk  deaerves  a  br  mom  extonded 
notice  than  we  can  aSaiA  to  it  now.  For  many  reasoafl  it  has 
special  claims  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  growth  and  axienaion 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  author  is  eridently  well  aaqnainted 
with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  and  thwe  are  marks  <n  ever; 
page  of  conscientious  labour  and  dUigenoe.  We  heartily  oomwind 
the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 


Wehave  received  from  Messrs. Rivingtoo.fl.)  Word*  to  latt  tnA  ia 
A  Manual  of  DaUy  and  Oeoational  Frayen,  by  the  fiev.  W.  E.  ScD- 
PAMOKE.  We  hope  this  book  will  have  a  laige  ciroalalion,  as  it  is 
well  calculated  to  be  useful.  In  the  prelace,  in  the  section  on  *'  Wander- 
ing Thoughts,"  Afr.  S.  says : — "  la  particular,  be  careful  to  avcod  the 
frequent  reading  of  boobs  which  demand  little  or  no  thought  {  for 
it  is  sore  to  create  a  reetlesa  habit  of  mind  peculiarly  hurtful  ts 
devotion."  (2.)  Archdeacon  Btckersteth's  ezedlent  CAarm  delivered 
at  his  fonrlh  Tisitation.        

From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  (I.)  Th»  Life  and  Conkmpo' 
ratuout  Church  HvUmtji  of  AnUmio  de  JOowtutit,  Arehiitkop  of  Spaiatm^ 
by  Deam  Newland,  of  Ferns.  (2.)  Leetura  on  At  Epiill*  o/SL  Auti 
lo  the  Homant,  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  Mabrioti.  This  boc^  is  edited 
by  tbe  Rev.  JoQif  Mabbiott,  the  brother  of  the  lamented  author. 
The  lectures  are  published  unaltered,  as  they  were  found,  and  aa 
they  were  delivered  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Tii]gii^ 
Oxford.  (3.)  Church  DeaeoMuei,  a  very  intereating  and  impOTtaot 
pamphlet,  by  the  Rev,  VL  J.  Hayne.  (4.)  Same  Eemwrkt  on  ike 
Semotutrtmee  lately  addretted  to  the  Archdeaootu  and  Sural  Dtaiu  of 
the  Dioceie  of  (hfbrd,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bull.  The  Remonstrance 
was  hardly  worthy  of  this  notice.  (C.)  The  Power  of  God  and  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  a  good  sermon  by  the  Rev.  H.W.  Rijbbowe,  in  aid 
of  tbe  funds  for  building  new  school-rooms  in  his  district  (6.)  So&u 
rwrt  after.  A  TaU.  (7.)  The  LiUy  of  TiflU,  being  Si.  IV.  of 
Hittorical  Talu.    This  is  not  the  best  of  the  seriea. 


From  Messrs.  Macmillan,  Friendly  Comuele  to  Student*.  Four 
sermons  preached  in  the  chapel  of  St  Catherine's  CoU^g^  by  d»  Rev. 
V.  J.  Jaheboh. 
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_  From  Mr.  Skefflngton,  JV  Good  Shep/tmt  and  Sit  Sheep.  A 
Sorrnon  on  Oonflnnaiion,  by  k  Londoii  Curate ;  and.  WHi  yon  b« 
CoTifirmed  t  a  tract  by  the  ume  author. 


From  Messrs.  Wertheim  sod  Co.  (1.)  The  Wordi  the  wrote,  or  tite 
Biood-ttamtd  Mantle  Thia  mJKht  bsTe  been  a  good  tract  if  it  bad 
not  been  overlaid  with  obaervationa  and  appendices.  (2.)  We  are  alt 
fftM>d-iempered  tUl  we  are  tried,-  and  (3.)  WKat  ihaU  I  ueart  two 
pauaUe  traota.  (4.)  A  senes  of  Short  TracU  to  Mothers,  which  are 
very  good  aa  &r  a«  they  go ;  but  they  omit  all  reference  to  the  new 
relMion  into  which  a  child  ia  brought  to  Almighty  God  by  Baptism. 
(5.)  Coi^hmatioH^  or  What  u  jmtr  Motive  t 


(S-oloniaif  £oxti^,  ontr  ^omt  Kttos. 


Wk  hare  sees  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Qubbec 
i«commttnding  the  Appeal  for  a  Church  at  Bury  which  is  advertised 

The  ReT.br.Odenfaeimer,  Hector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  fhiladelphia, 
was  elecled  Bishop  of  Sam  JaaaEY,  at  the  Diocesan  Convention.  The 
Electiwi  took  place  May  27  ;  the  birth-day  of  the  late  Bishop  Boane, 
and  joBt  one  month  after  his  decease,  on  April  27. 

The  EpiKopal  Reeorder  states  that  the  health  of  Bishop  Macllvtune, 
of  Ohio,  ia  such  aa  to  render  necessary  the  dection  of  an  Assislaat 


The  Ber.  Dr.  Gregg,  of  Choraw,  Sonth  ^Oarolina,  has  been  elected 
Bishop  of  TaxAB. 

We  announce,  with  very  great  sorrow,  the  death  of  Dr.  Bigaud, 
Bishop  of  AiTTiQTTA.  The  deceased  Prelate  was  consecrated  February 
a,  ltt£8  ;  and  died,  of  yellow  fever.  May  16,  18S9.  During  his  short 
I^nscopate  be  had  manifested  great  zeal  and  judgment,  and  gave 
hopes  of  much  nsefulnesa  to  the  Cfaarcb  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa 
is  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  on  November  1. 


SociKTT  TOR  P&(HcaTiiTa  Chsistiaji  EJMWLKDOE. — TuodaifjJunt 
7(h,  1859.— The  Kev.  Gbobse  Gdrrbt  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretaries,  by  desire  of  the  Standing  Committee,  reported, 
that  the  Committee  propose  to  take  steps  for  sending  out  an  agent  tg 
anperintend  the  Society's  operations  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  a$ 
a  salary  of  SOO^  per  annum,  for  five  years.  It  is  thought  that  this 
amount  may  for  the  present  be  paid  out  of  the  Special  Jndian  Fund. 

Pablicationa  to  the  value  of  IQl,  were  granted  to  the  Calcutta 
Diocesan  Committee. 
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The  following  is  aa  extnct  from  a  letter  from  the  Ber.  Dr.  Eay: — 

"  Several  of  the  migaionarieB  have  asked  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the 
Bengali  Fra^er  Book,  for  use  in  churches  and  ctwpeU.  The  edition 
now  in  ubb  was  printed  with  a  yiew  to  cheapness  4,000  coiues  in 
small  type  and  indifferent  paper,  duodecimo  sice.  There  is  no  oae 
here,  nor  anj  societ}-,  willing  to  undertake  the  risk  erf'  printing  a 
quarto  edition,  though  the  small  Prayer  Book  is  extnunelj  incon- 
venient (and  to  tlie  older  missionaries  painful)  to  read  Irom,  in  a 
reading-desk. 

Would  the  Society  fe«l  justified  in  making*  grant  of  paper  for  this 
pnrpose  ?  The  value  of  this  kind  of  aid  is  very  g;reat,  as  India- 
manufactured  paper  is  very  inferior.  If  the  Society  would  grant  the 
paper,  which  should  be  of  first  quality,  I  would  make  a  strong  eflbrt 
to  get  the  rest  paid  for," 

It  was  agreed  to  grant  snfBcieot  paper  for  an  edition  of  the  qaarto 
Bei^ali  Prayer  Book. 

A  tetter  was  read  from  the  Bev.  F.  J,  Simog,  Secretary  of  the 
Bombay  Committee,  forwarding  a  minute  of  proceedings  at  a  meeting 
which  had  been  held  in  January,  1859,  for  the  purpose  of  «onsiderii^ 
the  Society's  "  Appeal  for  India." 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  the  following  points  referred  Crom 
Bombay  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Standing  Committee  : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  undesirable  to  seek  the  furtherance  of  the  vancnble 
Sodety's  objects  by  any  new  mission  or  specisl  design. 

2.  That  the  objects  might  probably  be  best  promoted  by  taeon- 
raging  the  chaplains  and  raissionaries  in  their  several  efforts  for 
estabtishing  and  maintaining  schoob  for  Christians,  and  in  [fforidii^ 
a  literature  suitable  for  the  present  condition  of  the  people. 

3.  That  it  would  facilitate  the  objeeta  of  the  Sodety  in  this  d 
if  the  venerable  Society  wpald  mention  the  limit  of  pecaniaiy  a 
ance  which  might  be  relied  on  for  these  purposea,  and  that  all  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Diocesan  Committee,  especially  in  the  apprt^triatioQ 
of  such  funds,  should  be  fully  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  tfae  Society 
in  London." 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  the  Standing  Committee  had  aas^ned 
from  the  Society's  grant,  5001.  per  annum  for  five  years  for  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Bombay  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sliortland,  of  Usdras. 
He  spoke  of  the  valuable  services  of  tfae  Madras  Secretary,  tfae  Bev. 
David  Simpson,  M.A.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which 
had  been  lately  pitssed  in  acknowledgment  thereo£ 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Archdeacon's  letter  : — 

"  The  two  great  works  which  have  recently  issued  from  our  preaa — 
a  large  and  revised  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Tamul  version  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prajier  (the  first  edition  of  this  ytnioa  having 
been  printed  when  I  was  mys^f  Secretary),  and  the  Teloogoo  vernon^ 
now  for  the  ftrst  time  published — are  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
rapidly  extending  missiocs  of  our  beloved  Church.  The  latter  eq>e* 
dally  was  loudly  called  for  in  the  important  mission  of  tlie  Soddjf/ar 
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f/te  PropoffOtum  of  the  Qotpd  in  the  Ciii1da[Mih  miMion,  where,  from 
ail  accoBDta^  the  reftdiuese  to  receive  '  the  glttd  tidings  of  gremt  joy '  ia 
so  great,  though  priocipally  at  present  among  the  lower  cJasses,  that  it 
jnvf  imhesitBtiagly  be  said, '  The  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest.'  " 

The  Archdeacon  intended  to  return  to  England  hj  the  first  steamer 
in  Jane. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo,  in  a  latter  dated  April  29, 1859,  informed 
the  Sodet;  of  the  conseei-ation  of  Prisalawu  church,  which  the  Board 
aided  some  time  ago  by  a  pecuniary  grant. 

In  another  letter,  the  Bishop  asked  for  a  pecuniary  grant,  either  for 
printing  or  parchasing  elementary  books  for  the  vernacular  schools. 

The  sum  of  201.  was  voted. 

The  sum  of  50^.  was  voted  for  a  female  school  at  Simon's  Town, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Bishop  of  Capetown  applied  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  new  church 
at  Green  Point,  four  miles  from  Capetown.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
ooly  a  school.  A  site  for  a  church  has  been  given,  and  the  sum  of 
60(U.  has  been  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  structure, 
snd  the  formation  of  a  parish.  The  sum  of  1001.  lias  been  promised 
towards  the  support  of  a  clergyman.  The  people  are  mostly  Dutch 
Mid  coloured  people.     The  sum  of  5QI.  was  granted. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  356^.  If.  5d.,  accruing  from  CanniD^a 
bequest,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  (for 
this  year),  towards  the  support  ai  the  orphan  children  in  the  mission 

The  sum  of  100/.  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  at 
Uitenage,  in  the  place  <^  a  licensed  room,  now  too  small  for  the 
congregation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  books,  and  mentioning  the  great  waot  of  a  reading-book 
for  junior  classes,  suited  to  the  tropica ;  the  imagery  and  ideas  of 
Einglish  books  being  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  poor  children. 

The  Bishop  reported  that  he  hod  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  tiie 
first  church  at  Cape  Coast,  but  that  the  subscriptions  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  finish  it,  and  that  be  hoped  to  l>e  able  to  make  a  proper 
■pplicaticm  for  assistance. 

The  Secretaries  sUted  that  the  Bishop  had  been  requested  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  services  of  some  writer  on  the  spot  to  prepare 
a  Auitable  book. 

The  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  forwarded  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  his  diocese ;  and  requested  aid  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  needed. 

Tlie  sum  of  501.  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  a  third  chnruh 
in  St,  John's. 

It  was  aljo  agreed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  the  sum  of 
200£  towards  the  promotion  of  the  general  designs  of  the  Society  in 
hu  diocese. 

The  turn  of  501.  was  granted  towards  a  church  at  Darlington, 
Torontoi 
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SoGDRT  toa.  THE  Pkofaoatiom  OF  THE  GosPKL. — FrHoy,  /mw 
I7A. — Tbe  Bishop  of  Li^hdaff  in  the  Chair.  It  waB  Knnaanced  that 
upvarda  of  tfaree  thousand  remittances  had  been  reeeired  for  tbe  India 
Fund  nnce  Ma;  1,  and  others  were  still  expeQted.  The  whole  amoont 
cofild  not  jet  be  ascertalBed,  A.  letter  was  read  from  the  BMic^  ot 
Barbados,  aimaancing  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Antigaa.  He  spoks 
of  him  in  the  highest  terma,  and  of  his  death  as  a  vvtj  grest  loM  to 
th«  West  Indian  Chnrch.  A  letter  was  read  from  Ae  Bishop  of  Nova 
Sootia,  in  reference  to  the  Permanent  Endowment  Fand  now  befog 
raised  in  tbe  Diocese.  The  Bishop  and  fire  or  six  other  perWHis  had 
given  500/.  each  to  it,  and  one  gentleman  (Mr.  Ctdlins)  bad  gir^ 
I>000f.  The  Board  granted  1,000^.,  to  be  paid  when  9,00<M.  ahsH  be 
raised,  on  the  condition  that  the  annntl  grant  to  the  Dioeerc  ahall  be 
diminished  b;  200/.  A  letter  waa  read  from  tbe  Bishop  of  Calentta, 
dated  Bishop's  College,  May  3.  He  spckt  of  the  Coll«^  as  r  spedal 
olgect  of  interest,  and  as  the  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  aa 
having  a  large  capacity  for  fotnre  usefnlness.  It  would  be  of  great 
use  if  it  did  no  more  than  secnre  to  India  the  aerric^s  of  the  Prin- 
eipal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kaj.  The  Bishop  suggested  that  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Society  should  be  severed  itota  the  Headship,  and  tluU 
one  person  should  be  Secretary  to  tbe  Soculfjhr  tlu  Piopagati^H  tf 
Iht  Gotpfl  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Ckriilim  Kuoulalgt.  The 
Bev.  C.  £.  Driberg,  Hissionaiy  of  the  Society  at  Banipore  and 
TaUygnng^  said  that  the  Bishop  had  lately  con&med  two  handred 
candidates  in  his  church  at  Banipore,  and  had  himself  read  the  •ervioe 
in  Bengalee. — The  Secretary  anooanced  that  tbe  stun  of  300L  was 
ofl^ired  to  two  ladies,  who  would  go  out  to  Delhi,  (o  conduct  a  Euro- 
pean School  Application  to  be  made  to  Mrs,  Gubbins,  Glyn  Garth, 
Bangor. 

A  Special  Meeting,  of  which  notice  was  sent  to  the  Incorpcwated 
members,  was  held  on  Monday,  June  27,  to  consider  the  question  lA 
voting  grants  out  of  the  Socle^'s  funds  towards  the  support  of  }iM- 
sionary  Bishops  for  iUstricts  not  within  her  M^esty's  dominions,  ^e 
Biriiop  of  Capetown  proposed  the  foliotring  motion  ; — 

"  That  300/.  a  year  out  of  the  Society's  grant  to  the  Free  Stale 
known  as  the  Orange  River  Territory,  be  appropriated  towards  tbe 
support  of  a  Bishop  for  that  couDtry." 

After  a  long  debate,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  propoeal  of  the  Bishi^ 
of  Oxford,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  who  seconded 
the  resolution — "  That  the  motion  be  postponed  until  the  Committee  fit 
tbe  House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  abaD  bave 
reported  on  the  questions  concerning  Hisstonary  Bishops  recently 
referred  to  them." 

AnIHTBBSIBT  of    THK  SoCIBTT   fob  THB  FROPAOATIOlf   OP  THK 

GoaPKL. — Tbe  Meeting  of  District  Secretariee  took  place  at  the 
Sode^'s  house  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  F.  H.  DickiaBOa,  Esq.  in  tba 
Chair.     The  following  resolutions  were  carried : — 
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&it  SimtJtanMat  Sefmoiu.—"T\a,t  in  the  oinnioti  of  tbia  Hedtiag 
tlie  firat  daaday  after  E^pbany  would  be  the  most  aeuonable  Sunday 
for  brioging  b^ore  our  pec^le  our  Missionary  obUgationa  aa  a  Church 
and  aatioD." 

CoUtdiimt. — "  That  the  OrgsnixiDg  and  Local  Secretariec  should  be 
requeated  to  adviw  that  Colle^ons  should  be  made  after  all  Meetings." 

Org<a>*aatwn  of  the  Soeietff.—"  That  the  Organizing  Committee  be 
requested  to  lay  before  the  Society  an  Annual  Report,  embodying 
such  particulars  of  tbe  organizatioii  (£  the  Society  as  may  be  thought 
neeful,  with  a  view  to  stir  up  the  more  backward  districts." 

Seervtariet'  Heeling. — "  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  take 
steps  by  which  the  Members  of  Uie  Society,  attending  the  Secretaries^ 
Meeting,  should  hare  an  opportunity  of  recaiTing  tbe  Holy  Commanion 
before  the  Meeting." 

Tbe  Anniversary  Festival  was  celebrated  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.  Tbe  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  on  John  x.  16.  The  Annual  Meeting  at  tiie  Mansion  House 
was  held  en  Thnrsdny,  Jane  28. 


CoHBECK&TioN  OT  BisHOPS. — The  Consecration  of  the  Bishops  of 
Baxoob,  Brissanx,  and  St.  Helena  took  place  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  June  14,  The  following  Bishops  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  Consecration : — The  Archbishop  of 
Cantbrbobt  ;  tbe  Bishops  of  LoKOoy,  Oxford,  Llandaff,  Salib- 
ncTRT,  Capetowh,  Gbabambtown,  Coluhbia,  and  Argtle.  The 
Epistle  was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  ;  the  Gospel  by  the 
Bishop  of  Balisboet.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  L. 
Claoghton,  Canon  of  Worcester  and  Vicar  of  Kidderminster.  His 
text  was  Acts  viii.  14—16,  being  the  portion  of  Scripture  appointed 
for  the  Epistle  for  Whit< Tuesday.  We  hope  the  Sermon  will  be 
published. 

'Hie  Bisb ops-designate  were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  by  the 
Bishops  of  Oxford  sod  Llandaff.  Dr.  Tufihell,  Bishop -design  ate  tif 
Brisbane,  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  as 
Metropolitan  of  Australasia ;  and  Or.  Claughlon,  of  St.  Helena,  to  the 
Bbbop  of  Capetown. 

Bishop  Doanx.— The  following  Besolutions  were  passed  at  the 
late  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  ^ew  Jersey ; — 

"  That  as  becomes  Cbriatiao  men  and  members  of  Christ's  Church, 
we  do  bow  in  bumble  aabmission  under  this  chnstiaement  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  hand  {  and  both  as  a  people  and  in  our  individual 
approaches  to  tbe  throne  of  grace,  do  beseech  Him  to  sanctify  to  us 
and  to  the  Church  of  His  love,  this  His  fatherly  correction. 

Tbst  the  remarkable  mental  and  moral  characterislica  of  Bishop 
Doano,  his  untiring,  self-sacrificing,  and  intense  derotion  of  himself, 
soul,  body,  and  spirit,  to  the  cause  to  whicii  he  consecrated  his  life, 
and  hie  eminence  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  divine,  have  identified 
his  name  with  the  history  of  tbe  Church  and  the  country,  and  highly 
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disdngnisbed  the  Slate  of  hb  birth ;  snd  that  it  is  fit  tlat  Ids  diooM 
should  lake  mMSures  to  erect  some  monament  to  hia  taemorj,  wimhj 
to  perpetuate  his  fame. 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  this  Convention,  whose  iatjit 
riiall  b^  without  dday,  dther  solely  in  behalf  of  this  ConventioD  or 
in  connexion  with  any  wlio  may  desire  to  share  the  hoooiir,  ini 
having  due  regard  to  the  widies  of  bis  family,  to  carry  out  the  abon 
resolution. 

That  we  hereby  express  to  the  &mity  of  Bishop  Doane  oar  iwf 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  for  their  bereavement,  snd  our  earnest  pTajren 
that  God  will  give  them  consolation  and  atipport  here,  and  in  Hii 
good  time  grant  to  them  a  blessed  reunion  with  their  departed  besdt 
where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  no  more." 


Ws  hare  received  the  following  appeal  frcun  the  Bight  Bev.  Btabop 
De  Lnncey,  of  Western  New  York  >— 

"  NOTiCK. — Book*.  Hobart  Frt^  CMtge, — Bishop  De  Loncey,  of 
Western  Hew  York,  most  respectfnlly  requests  every  clergyman  snd 
every  Isymsn  disposed  on  reading  this  application  in  behalf  of 
Holwirt  Free  College  at  Geneva,  Western  New  York,  tn  aid  in  sop- 
plying  its  libraiy  with  much  needed  books  on  theology,  history,  snd 
other  subjects,  to  transmit  at  onc«  a  volume,  or  volumes,  either  new 
or  second-hand,  to  John  Miller,  26,  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  GsHen, 
London,  W.C.,  or  to  Stephen  B.  Guion,  Merchant,  Liverpool,  bjr 
whom  all  books  thus  sent  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  Bishop  De  Laocty 
for  the  College. 

In  this  way,  at  but  little  expense  or  trooUe,  a  very  great  Ues^n; 
may  be  conferred  on  the  College  and  the  Church,  out  of  the  rut 
treasures  of  theology  and  Christian  literature  now  Ijing  dormant  sod 
unused  in  English  libraries. 

Great  is  the  power  of  books  over  youthful  minds.  As  great  is  the 
need  of  an  ample  supply  of  sound  instruction  in  theology,  morals,  sod 
literature,  for  our  American  youth,  who  are,  in  their  generation,  lo 
guide  and  control  the  destinies  of  our  empire  and  the  integrity  ssd 
expansion  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

You  will  confer  a  benefit,  Mr.  Editor,  by  inserting  this  in  your 
journal,  and  saying  a  word  in  its  behalf.  The  Archbishop  of  Osnter- 
bury  and  the  Bishop  of  Sl  Asaph  have  promptly  and  kindly  tendered 
valuable  assistance  in  this  way.  If  each  clergyman  will  but  send  i 
ungle  volume,  it  would  add  more  than  fifteen  thousand  volumes  to  the 
library.  If  each  layman  would  spare  a  volume,  the  books  ooold  hardly 
be  counted  for  multitude. 

Let  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  of  Hotiart  Free  College,  be  inserted 
in  the  gift.  Very  simple  is  the  plan  of  supply,  very  magnificent,  if 
carried  out,  will  be  the  result. 

WiLUAu  Heathcote  De  Laiicet, 

Bishop  of  Weelam  Na*  "^o^- 

LiTerpooI,  lllh  June,  laSS." 
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CHEISTIANITT  AND  HEATHENISM. 

(Gmiittaedfi-oin  p.  2*8.) 

*■  If  tfaete  had  aot  been  •ometliing  congenUl  aiid  respoDilTe  to  Cbriitluit;  in  Uu 
hetrt  of  nun.  In  vjun  woold  CbriAtiuiit;  hute  called  to  him.  U«r  toIm  mast 
hare  Mien  nofelt.aa  mailc  on  the  de>f,  and  light  on  the  blind."— ilrvA.^an: 

In  reference  to  the  subject  on  which  we  have  entered  in  Uiese 
papen,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  superfluous  if  we  give  an 
outline  of  the  argument  we  intend  to  pursue.  Having  adverted 
to  the  fact  on  which  all  religious  systems  have  their  foundation, 
the  innate  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  great  First  Cause, 
and  having  noted  two  sources  whence  it  derives  strength  and 
conSrmatiou,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  conceptions 
men  have  formed  respecting  the  character  of  the  Supreme,  and 
the  effect  these  conceptions  have  had  on  their  religious  systems. 
We  shall  endeavonr  to  show  that  there  underlies  these  systems — 
L  A  sense  of  present  disorder,  in  the  world,  and  in  man 
bimielf. 

II.  A  conviction  that  this  disorder  was  cot  from  the*  begin- 
ning,  but  that  there  was  once  a  period  of  harmony  and  perfectiou. 

III.  A  hope,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  ultimate  restoration  to 
the  primal  state  of  perfection. 

rv.  A  sense  of  the  need  of  the  interposition  of  a  Deliverer, 
who  shall  stoop  down  from  heaven,  and  by  an  act  of  grace  and 
condeacension  master  all  man's  deadliest  foes,  and  reinstate  him 
in  his  lost  inheritance. 

NO.  CXLVI.  z 
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And  we  shall  then  attempt  to  show  that  Chrutianity  stands 
related  to  these  convictiotis  respecting  the  past,  and  these  hope* 
respecting  the  future ;  that  the  "  good  news  "  it  proclaims  falls 
not  unfelt  as  "  music  on  the  deaf,  and  light  on  the  blind,"  but 
possesses  a  potent  magnet,  wherewith  to  attract  the  hearts  of 
the  most  savage  and  uncivilized. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  will,  perhaps,  enable  tu  to 
understand  that  might;  fact  unique  in  the  history  of  man, — the 
fact  that  Christiaoity,  in  spite  of  its  entry  into  the  world 
onknown  and  unfelt,  with  no  claims  to  earthly  power  w 
supremacy  but  that  which  was  yielded  by  consent  of  the  will, 
has  found  for  itself  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  nations  which  bud 
scarce  anything  in  common  with  its  first  preachers  and  apostles. 
It  will  hkewise  enable  us  to  show  that  it  is  in  no  narrow  spirit 
of  self-glori^ing,  self-aggrandizing  proselytism,  as  we  are  otien 
told,  that  we  seek  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  but  in  the 
conviction  that  we  are  inateet  of  a  mighty  blessing  intended 
not  for  a  few  privileged  nations  or  communities,  but  for  the 
whole  family  of  man. 

We  have  already  gathered,  then,  that  observation  of  the 
external  phenomena  of  the  universe,  its  great  coamical  amagt- 
menls,  the  unily  of  plan  in  the  construction  of  its  parts,  the 
adaptations  to  ends'^  manifested  in  every  one  of  its  provinces, 
strengthens  the  innate  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  benevolent 
Creator.  Natural  reason,  looking  out  upon  the  grandeur  and 
.  vastness  of  creation,  discovers  the  boundless  power  of  God,  and 
hence  infers  a  corresponding  obligation  to  reverence.  It  dis- 
covers the  benevolence  of  God,  and  hence  infers  a  cxirretpoBding 
obligation  to  gratitude. 

But  though,  as  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  it  is  written,  "C<Bli 
enarrant  glorism  Dei,"  it  is  not  written,  "  Coeli  enarrant  voloo- 
tatem  Dei."  Indeed,  the  contemplation  oS  the  external  world  itself 
and  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  may,  and  often  does,  give  rise  to 
a  far  different  class  of  emotions  &om  those  we  have  already 
noticed.  Man  finds  that  other  elements  mart  be  taken  into 
consideration;  other  and  most  contradictory  phenomena  ac- 
counted for. 

We  saw  in  our  last  paper  that  he  looks  out  upon  the  fiuK  of 
nature,  and  in  the  ceaseless  order,  harmony,  and  perfection  of 
all  things  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  below  sees 
the  infinite  glory  of  a  God  of  love.  This  is  one  part  of  tbe 
testimony  of  the  "  great  green  book  "  of  nature.     Bnt  only  ooe. 

For  there  is  another  subject  which  concerns  man  mwe  nesrly 
BtUl,  and  one  of  far  greater  moment  and  interest  than  soy 

■  Thompaoa's  Nstnnl  Tkeolog;,  p.  4. 
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other.  He  asks  himself,  "  How  do  I  stand  in  reference  to  that 
Being  of  whose  greatness  and  goodness  I  have  such  lofty  con- 
ceptions?    And  how  does  He  stand  affected  towards  me?  " 

This  is,  with  him,  the  all-important  qaestion.  And  we  who 
are  Eat  too  prone  to  laugh  at  the  dark  and  superstitions  views 
entertained  of  God  by  savage  nations,  and  to  marrel  at  the 
strange  and  often  contradictory  answers  they  give  to  this 
mofoentotiB  question,  may  well  for  a  moment  place  ourselves,  if 
only  in  imagination,  side  by  side  with  those  on  whom  the  Day- 
Star  has  not  dawned  with  healing  in  His  wings,  and  inquire 
what  response  we  shonld  give  if  we  knew  not  the  character  of 
God  as  revealed  to  us  in  His  blessed  Son  ? 

Man  gazes,  we  have  said,  on  the  fair  face  of  creation,  and  infers 
that  order  is  Heaven's  first  law-;  that  benevolence  and  love  are 
the  attributes  of  Him  who  ruleth  on  high. 

But  he  looks  again,  in  some  of  those  honrs  which  with  all  of 
us,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  "dark  and  dreary,"  in  hoars  of 
trouble,  disappointment,  or  bereavement,  and  a  far  difTerent 
class  of  emotions  is  called  forth. 

For  there  is  pain,  not  simply  here  or  there,  but  on  a  gigantic 
scale  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  There  is  suffering ;  there 
ia  disappointment.  There  is  universal  liability  to  disease; 
there  is  the  famine,  the  plague,  the  pestilence.  There  ia  the 
little  child  writhing  in  agony  before  the  eyes  of  its  disconsolate 
mother,  who,  do  what  she  will,  is  powerless  to  assuage  its  pain. 
There  is  the  aged  sufferer  tossing  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  where 
he  has  been  lying  for  days  and  days,  seeing,  hour  after  hour, 
the  same  weary  sights;  hearing,  hour  i^ter  hour,  the  same 
weary  sounds;  in  the  evening  pining  for  the  morning,  and 
in  the  morning  craving  for  the  night.  And  then  there  is 
death — black,  awful,  and  impenetrable ;  the  "  dank  dark  grave," 
the  eternal  silence  of  the  tomb. 

These  phenomena  thrust  themselves  upon  man's  attention 
in  every  clime  and  in  every  age.  No  class,  no  rank,  is  exempt 
from  their  influence.  From  the  king  upon  his  throne  to  the 
captive  in  the  dungeon,  all  are  alike  amenable  to  their  inevitable 
sway. 

Similar  disorder,  he  observes,  affects  also  inanimate  nature. 
There  are  thorns  and  briers,  wastes  and  wildernesses,  earth- 
quakes and  tempests,  hurricanes  and  storms.  In  the  presence 
of  many  of  these  phenomena  he  is  utterly  powerless.  He  feels 
himself  transported  into  a  realm  of  unknown  destructive  forces. 
The  imaged  order  and  repose  of  nature  vanishes ;  he  is  affected 
with  nothing  but  a  depressing  sense  of  his  own  finiteness  and 
vanity. 

He  may,  as  many  do  (and  it  illustrates  the  strange  force  of 
Z2  ^ 
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habit,  and  the  blunting  effect  of  familiarity),  refiiae  to  trouble 
himself  vith  any  deep  inquiries,  and  submit  to  what  he  cannot 
explain.  But  be  cannot  always  do  bo.  There  are  times  and 
seasons  when  he  is  forced  to  think  and  reflect ;  and  then  be  ia 
harassed  and  racked  with  doubts  and  perplexities.  Again  Hnd 
again  the  tormenting  question  returns,  why  this  pain  ?  It^y 
this  universal  liability  to  disease,  decay,  and  death?  ^hy  aad 
wherefore  this  disorder  in  the  eiternal  world,  in  nature,  in  man, 
in  everything  ? 

And  then  comes  the  hideous  doubt,  can  it  be  a  God  of  order 
and  of  love  that  rules  the  world  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Neither  in  the  external  world,  nor  in  the 
physical  imperfections  of  his  own  nature,  does  he  trace  the  odI; 
signs  of  mysterious  disorder.  Another  voice  is  heard  testi^ng 
in  accents  still  more  awful  to  the  same  dread  fact.  We  have 
seen  that  the  faculty  of  conscience  can  and  does  mightily 
strengthen  the  religious  instinct  inherent  in  the  breast  of  man. 
But  the  same  faculty  fulfils  the  office,  not  only  of  a  witness, 
bat  also  of  an  accuser.  It  testifies  to  a  deep-seated  source  of 
disorder  within — to  a  schism  in  his  own  soul,  Man  feels  that 
he  is  not  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  as  he  was  intended  to  be. 

For  sin,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has  never  reigned  so 
utterly  undisputed  over  man  s  heart,  but  that  there  have  been 
voices  protesting  against  its  lordship,  and  witnessing  agsinat  it 
aa  an  alien  and  a  usurper.  Conscience  may  not  be  sovereign 
de  facto,  but  sovereign  de  jure  it  is  felt  to  be.  The  very  worst 
of  men  admire  virtue  when  they  see  it.  In  all,  aave  the  utterif 
depraved,  there  is  ever  and  anon  a  longing  to  be  good,  and  do 
good,  but  as  often  there  is  battling  and  wrestling  against  it 
another  power,  another  and  a  darker  influence,  the  lasting  of 
the  flesh  against  the  spirit. 

It  was  the  sense  of  this  inward  derangement,  this  bondage  of 
the  will  to  some  mysterious  and  opposing  power,  which,  is  we 
have  been  well  reminded,  made  one  of  the  ancient  heatbeu 
exclaim,  "  Th^  he  felt  aa  if  two  souls  were  lodged  witUn  him." 
"  "What  is  it,"  said  another,  writing  to  a  friend,  "  which  drag* 
me  this  way  when  I  wish  to  go  that  ?  What  is  it  that  is  ever 
wrestling  with  our  mind,  nor  suffers  us  once  and  for  ev^  to 
desire  the  same  thing  ?  " '  Another,'  and  he  one  of  the  wisest 
of  the  heathen,  could  only  express  his  sense  of  the  struggle 

1  "Quia  neget  omn«a  ImproboB  eau  Berroar'— Cicero.  'Vvnt*^  nd  Utl^h 
rb  ulv  ipTTTJs  inna,  ri  i)  nulot. — Epietetns. 

■  Xenophon,  CjT.  tL  1.  41.  Ct  Seneca,  Kp.  52:  "  Qatd  est  hoe,  Ladli,  qixaM" 
■Uo  tendentei  alio  trahiC,  eo  nude  rawden  aapimoB,  itnpelUt)  Quid  <°f|**™ 
cum  animo  nostro,  nee  pennittit  nobia  qnidquam  aemel  Telle." — Qmled  in  DM 
Trendh'R  Hnlwan  Lecturei,  p.  215. 

■  Plate,  Phndrua,  2U. 
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within  bim,  by  speakiag  of  the  Boul  "as  a  chariot  which  two 
liorses,  one  white  and  one  black,  are  dragging  in  different 
direcUoDa,"  The  well-known  saying  of  the  frivolous  and  worldly 
Ovid, 

"Video  mtlion  proboqne, 
Delcrion  (eqaor," 

expresses  the  feelings  of  every  man  that  ever  lived,  and  testifies 
nlike  to  the  all-attractive  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  the  rebellion 
of  the  will.'  "  The  image  of  the  two  ways,  that  easy  and  strewn 
with  flowers,  but  a  way  of  death ;  this  hard  and  steep  and 
sharp  set  with  thorns,  but  a  way  of  life,  was,"  it  baa  been  re- 
marked, "  as  familiar  to  heathen  moralists  as  to  ns,  who  bear  of 
the  broad  and  the  narrow  way,  the  wide  and  the  strait  gate, 
froni  the  lips  of  Him  who  was  Truth  itself."  ' 

Combined  also  with  this  sense  of  internal  derangement  is  the 
sense  of  separation  from  God,  of  isolation,  and  distance.  Man 
feels  that  God  is  very  near  to  him  in  the  operations  of  His 
Imnds,  and  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  yet  nowhere  can  be 
attain  to  immediate  intercourse  with  Him.  Often  and  often  is 
it  the  deepest  wish  of  his  soul,  "  Oh  that  it  were  possible  for 
that  Great  Being,  if  indeed  He  exist,  to  break  through,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  secresy  and  stillness  of  creation,  and  by  the 
visible  manifestations  of  His  person,  to  set  my  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties at  rest."  But  there  is  no  voice,  neither  any  that 
answers.  The  doors  of  heaven  remain  shut.  Man  sees  the 
sinner  exalted  to  high  places,  and  exulting  in  his  career  of 
wickedness,  "  but  no  lightning  of  vengeance  shoots  athwart  his 
path,  no  frown  of  visible  wrath  darkens  the  sky  over  his  head ; 
no  portentous  form  passes  before  him,  to  blast  bim  with  the 
sight  of  the  incensed  Majesty  he  scorns.  Creation  preserves  an 
awful  stillness,  an  apparent  indiSereuce,  around  the  trans- 
gressor." "  The  wild  infidel  proposes  a  test  by  which  he  may 
determine  whether  a  God  exists.  He  is  to  throw  a  stone  at  a 
particular  tree — if  it  strike  the  tree,  he  draws  the  one  con- 
clusion, and  if  it  do  not  strike  the  tree,  he  draws  the  other 
conclusion.  He  performs  the  act,  and  God  takes  no  notice  of 
it,  but  stands  apart  in  solemn  majesty,  as  if  he  could  not  con- 
descend to  give  light  to  the  inquirer.     The  frenzied  poet  writes 

>  "  jM  &  pomegnuiate,"  Hid  Crftt«t,  "  invsriablj  oontoloi  one  to(I«d  gi^n,  u 
erety  mwa  ia»  trt  leMt  one  evil  iuclinatioii ;  do  mui  li  wlthoot  Bin." 

■  Trench,  p.  246.  The  aulbor  vanu  ub  that  "  va  must  not  catch  at  phrsaes  »nd 
Tords,  and  claim  them  as  oura,  aa  anticipating  and  bearing  witness  to  Christian 
trutba,  without  vaitiag  to  inquire  what  place  the;  bold  ia  the  complex  of  the 
BfHtcm  &om  which  tha7  are  taken ;"  but  he,  alw,  Terainda  na  "  ttiat  we  mosl  keep 
far  from  that  otiier  cooree,  which,  ahuaniug  ttie  faults  and  ciaggerationB  of  this, 
refuse*  to  aee  atirrlng  at  all  in  the  heathen  noM  the  same  riddle*  of  life  and 
death  vhi<di  are  perpleiing  oaraelTeB." 
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atheiat  after  his  name,  among  the  grandest  of  the  works  of  QoA, 
jet  the  rocka  do  not  rend,  the  mountains  do  not  quake,  and  the 
lakes  sleep  on  calmly  in  their  rockr  hosomB,  aad  the  stieams 
leap  with  as  lively  and  prattling  a  play  as  if  they  rejoiced  in  all 
that  was  done."  ^ 

What  ahall  man  say  to  all  these  things  T  What  shall  he  say 
to  the  sense  of  disorder  in  natore,  to  the  derangement  a 
which  he  is  sensible  in  hia  own  inmost  being,  to  the  distance 
between  himself  and  that  Qreat  Being  who  is  manifested  in 
nature  and  in  his  soul  ?  He  had  inferred  that  order,  benevo- 
lence, and  love  were  His  attributes.  But  how  ia  he  to  explain 
these  contradictions  ?  How  shall  he  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  tempest,  the  blazing  prairie,  the  desolated 
forest,  the  inundated  valley,  the  convulsed  landscape,  the  wild- 
nesa  and  churlishQess  of  the  elements,  and  that  mighty  cry  of 
suEFering  and  travail  which  ever  goes  up  to  heaven  ? 

What  is  he  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  schism  within  his  own 
soul,  the  struggle  between  the  elements  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  compared  with  which  the  stm^les  oi 
the  sun  and  the  clouds,  the  waters  and  the  winds,  are  aa 
nothing  ? 

He  infers,  sometimes,  that  the  Being  who  will  not  break  the 
eternal  silence  of  nature,  and  reveal  Himself  more  immediately 
to  His  creatures,  as  a  Restorer  of  this  disorder,  cannot  be  a  God 
oflove  at  all.  Sometimes  he  infers  that  there  has  been  a  terrible 
convulsion  in  high  places,  that  the  Good  Being  has  been  brought 
into  collision  with  other  powers,  and  in  the  struggle  has  either 
succumbed,  or  maintains  an  ineffectual  contest. 

For  the  theologies  of  all  natious  attest  that  in  no  coaatry 
and  in  no  age  has  man  sat  down  contented  with  the  phenomena 
of  external  nature  and  the  internal  derangement  within  his 
own  soul,  or  been  able  to  believe  that  they  present  the  nomal 
and  true  condition  of  things.  Something  within  has  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  these  heavy  laws  that  bind  him,  or  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  so  from  the  beginning  and  are  to  continue  the 
same  for  ever. 

And  here  let  us  introduce  a  few  instances  by  way  of  iUastra- 
tion.  Let  us  first  cast  a  glance  at  that  system  of  Medo-Persian 
heathenism,  of  which  Archdeacon  Hardwick  has  so  admirably 
treated  in  his  laat  volume  of  "  Christ  and  other  Masters." 
AnjJ  to  this  system  we  will  first  allude,  because  it  prevailed  in 
a  country  of  which  it  has  been  well  said,  "  that  in  the  measure 
of  her  moral  responsibility  Persia  may  be  fairly  ranked  among 
the  brightest  spots  of  heathendom." 


'  M'C'obb'K  MelhtHl  of  (he  Diviua  Gov«nunont,  p.  13. 
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On  the  one  hand,  then,  ve  find  the  Persian  beKevinf  in  a  great 
Canse  of  cansea,  whom  be  calls  Ormazd,  the  Qtrnd  Divinity,  the 
Hol^-Minded.  When  he  invokes  his  aid,  he  addresses  Kim  as 
the  "  Creator,  luminous,  resplendent,  best  and  greatest,  excellent 
in  strength  and  perfection,  most  intelligent,  most  lovely,  eminent 
in  pnnty,  possessing  the  good  knowledge,  who  created  us,  who 
fashioned  ns,  who  feeds  ns,  most  accomplished  of  intelligent 
Beiijgs."  ' 

Bat  the  power  of  Ormazd  is  circomscribed ;  he  has  an  adver- 
sary, the  lying,  evil-minded,  corrupting  Ahriman.  Do  all  the 
good  things  of  creation  proceed  firom  the  fiat  of  Ormasd? 
Ahriman  has  the  terrific  privilege  of  transmitting  evil,  of  pro- 
pagating everything  that  can  intercept  or  impede  the  benignant 
flow  of  order  and  prosperity.  Is  the  one  regarded  with  reve- 
r^ice  and  gratitude,  and  does  be  receive  the  willing  homage  of 
the  worshipper?  The  other  is  approached  with  dread  and 
faorrcH';  prayer  as  addressed  to  him  ceases  to  be  prayer  at  all, 
it  degenerates  into  abject  deprecation.  The  Persian  ofi'ers  the 
great  homa — sacrifice,  but  why  t  That  a  warrior  may  be  gene- 
rated, "  who  shall  slay  the  homicidal  serpent,  Ahriman's 
peculiar  agent,  with  three  necks,  with  three  heads,  with  six 
eyes,  and  with  a  thousand  forces ;  that  remorseless  Ood  who 
destoy*  purity,  that  Sinner  who  ravages  the  worlds,  whom 
Ahriman  created  the  chief  foe  of  purity  in  the  existing  world, 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  purity  of  both  worlds."  ^ 

So  equipotent  does  the  Persian  regard  these  lords  of  the 
universe,  so  inextricably  entangled  does  he  deem  the  elements 
of  light  and  darkness,  that  only  after  a  long  and  dark  roillen- 
ninin  has  he  any  hope  that  men  will  cease  to  groan  between 
this  terrible  contrariety. 

From  Persia  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  onr  eye  towards  India. 
And  here,  too,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  harmonising  the 
contradictory  phenomena  of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds, 
illnstrated  not  only  in  the  "  Vishnu  "  and  "  Siva  "  worship  of 
Hinduism,  hut  also  in  the  religious  systems  of  those  aboriginal 
tribes  which  form  the  lowest  of  the  four  main  strata  of  Indian 
population.  In  the  safe  seclusion  of  their  remote  and  often 
noxious  retreats,  amidst  the  rocky  fastnesses  and  impenetrable 
Jungles  of  the  country,  these  tribes,  called  by  difi^erent  names, 
as  Bhils,  Mirs,  Khulins,  Khonds,^  conduct  their  worship,  and 

'  Hudirick'B  Christ  and  oUker  Maslets,  Iv.  160. 

»  lUrdwick,  p.  173. 

*  "  It  u  gntifying  to  notice  Ui&t  the  best  informed  of  modem  wri  tea  on  the 
wjlgect  ue  more  ftnd  more  agreed  as  lo  the  onenc»  of  the  stamp  imprcued  oa  all 
the  aborigliiea  of  India,  however  multiform  and  scattered  at  the  present  day.  The 
penei*!  stamp  U  said  to  be  '  Mongolian ;'  and  the  various  tribes  appear  to  hare. 
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adore  their  gods.  Is  HiDddiam  rent  uandei  into  two  great 
sects,  hating  one  another  with  all  the  Tirulence  of  religtoas 
bigotry,  the  worshippers  of  "Vishnu,"  and  the  vataries  of 
"  Siva "  ?  So  are  the  Khonds,  and  munly  on  the  same  great 
question,  the  supremacy  of  a  Preserver  or  a  Destroyer.*  One 
section  of  this  tribe  helieves  that  Boom  Fennu,  the  Snpmae 
Being,  the  Sole  Source  of  Good,  the  Ood  of  Lights  has  oom- 
pleteJy  conquered  his  adversary,  Tari  Fennu,  the  Earth-goddea, 
the  Source  of  Evil,  that  he  employs  her  as  the  instrament  of 
his  moral  rale,  and  that  he  has  made  provision  for  man's 
moderate  enjoyment  on  earth,  and  his  finiQ  beatification  here- 
after. The  other  section  holds  that  this  victory  has  not  been 
gained,  that  the  Earth-goddess  remains  still  unsubdued,*  that  if 
man  would  raise  himself  from  a  state  of  physical  sufferii^  on 
earth,  and  attain  to  happiness  hereafter,  human  saciifice  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  these  blessings,  the  sole  way  of  ftO' 
curing  the  favour  of  the  Earth-goddess.  They  believe  also  th^ 
these  annual  Meriah  sacrifices  (the  details  of  which  will  receive 
our  attentiou  hereailer)  avful  not  only  for  those  who  practise 
them,  but  for  all  mankind;  "for,"  say  the  Khonds,  "we  bair 
the  bia-dea  of  the  leorld."  ' 

Contemplate,  again,  the  reUgious  belief  of  the  wild  or  demi- 
avilized  tribes  of  America,  and  we  see  that  the  same  dai^ 
problem  has  brooded  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  inspired  solution,  wrought  out  its  ineviti^e  conse- 
quences.  The  wild  man  of  America  traces  the  operationa  of 
the  "  Great  Spirit "  everywhere  and  in  everything.  "  Pervaded 
by  some  spiritual  essence,  every  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  forest, 

isned  from  the  northeni  psrta  of  Hindnitan,  sod  ti 

belonging  to  the  Tftmll  lor  TuntnUn)  w  duliiigaiBhe 

Etuopean)  ttock."— Arclidescini   Hardwiek,  in  Appendix  to  B«ligians  of  ladis, 

p.  208. 

'  In  proof  of  the  ho«t{Utf  betireeii  the  dSToteei  of  Tiehna  and  of  Buts,  Pemnl 

Sotcs  in  hii "  Land  of  thg  Veda"  the  following  EtnlencM  from  the  Bhf^Tst  and 
a  Padma  Parana : — "  ThoM  vho  profeai  the  worihip  of  Bbavft  (Sira),  and  Ukmc 
who  follow  tbeir  doctrinei,  ato  heretics,  and  eoemiea  of  the  Sacred  Stiaatna.* 
"From  even  looking  at  Vii^nii,  the  wrath  of  Siva  ie  kindled,  sod  from  hi>  wrath 
we  Ul  aunniUj  into  a  horrible  hell ;  let  not,  therefore,  the  name  of  Viahnn  erv 
b«  pranonnced,''  Similarly  the  wonhippera  of  Boora  Fennu  Kgui  with  homr 
the  rile  of  human  aacrifice  ob  pnctiscd  bj  the  devoleee  of  Tan  PeimD,  and  beliere 
themielTeB  to  be  preserved  from  the  deluaion  and  crime  bj  the  hroor  of  Boora. 

■  The  comet  of  IS43  was  watched  b;  the  Khonds  with  the  mart  intenae  intend, 
each  of  the  opposite  parties  regarding  it  as  a  new  and  prodigiooi  weapoo  in  the 
hand  of  the  deltj  to  which  their  awn  particular  worship  wia  chiefly  paid,  foe 
the;  believe  that  the  terrible  strife  rages  throughont  the  earth,  the  sea,  aitd  the 
tkj,  juid  that  the  chief  weapons  of  the  contending  deities  are  monntaina,  metan^ 
and  whirlwinds.— See  Peroiral's  "  Land  of  (he  Veda,"  p.  381 

*  See  H^or  Hacpheixon's  paper  on  "  The  itellRion  of  the  Khonds  in  OriMa," 
quoted  in  "  Ludlow's  British  India,"  and  Kayo's  Memorial  of  Ih*  Kast  India  Oom- 
pany. 
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quite  as  much  u  the  great  orbs  that  move  in  silent  majesty 
across  the  Snnanieiit,  coDveya  to  him  a  message  from  the  unseea 
vorld.  The  threateniDg  cloud,  the  genial  shower,  the  lightuing, 
thunder,  and  aurora  borealis,  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  animals 
of  every  shape  and  species,  are  alike  regarded  as  instinct  with 
supernatural  virtue,  and  as  fitted  to  enkindle  in  the  haman 
heart  the  sentiments  of  awe  or  love,  of  adoration  or  of  depre- 
cation." ^  But  here,  too,  the  idea  of  one  inscrutable  necessity, 
the  old  "  Ate "  of  the  Greek,  is  ever  present  in  the  back- 
^und.  "  The  more  prominent  features  of  the  system  are  all 
rigorously  dualiatic."  *  The  brightest  inmate  in  the  Indian's 
crowded  pantheon  is  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  sometimes  identified 
with  the  "  Sun,"  the  "  Father,"  the  "  Sustainer,"  the  "  Se- 
»ivifier." 

But  he  too  has  an  adversary.  Opposed  in  co-equal  and  co- 
ordinate array  are  hostile  deities.  These  obey  the  leadership  of 
the  changeful  moon,  and  manifest  their  malignant  nature  by 
creating  discord,  sickness,  death,  and  every  possible  form  of  evil ; 
HQd,  consequentiy,  as  before,  worship  degenerates  into  depre- 
cation. "Daring  aa  he  is  at  other  times  in  facing  visible 
daagers  under  the  impulses  of  passion,  firm  and  self-collected 
Hs  he  is  in  bearing  the  most  poignant  tortures,  the  American 
Indian  is,  notwithstanding,  always  full  of  awe,  and  fear,  of 
horror  at  the  thought  of  the  invisible  spirits  who  hold  rule  in 
nature;  and  aa  soon  as  he  is  mastered  by  this  feeling,  he 
becomes  the  moat  timid  creature  on  earth."  *  He  is  in  per- 
petual dread  of  malevolent  spirits,  demons,  spectres,  fiends, 
hobgobhns,  whose  errand  is  to  poison  human  joys  and  aggravate 
the  load  of  human  wretchedness.  If  he  can  but  evade  their 
anger,  if  he  can  but  disappoint  their  malice,  he  is  satisfied. 
"  Hence  his  fetishes,  amulets,  charms,  exorcisms,  his  trembling 
and  convnlsive  efforts  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  past  or  future, 
his  wild  cries  and  frantic  dances.  Hence,  again,  the  vast 
ascendancy  obtained  by  seers  and  witches,  pay^,  jossakeeds,  and 
niedicine-men,  with  other  dark  and  nameless  instruments  of 
heathen  sorcery." 

Akin  to  this  was  the  religion  of  Mexico,  to  which,  also,  the 
Christian  Advocate  at  Cambridge  has  directed  attention.  Here, 
again,  we  find   schism   and   contradiction,   reflecting  a   sense 

>  Htrdwick'a  Chriit  ftnd  other  Mosten,  part  iii.  p.  127. 

'"Eveiywhereonrlncluuia  h»Te  upheld  Ihis  idenof  a  duality  of  godB.glvJD^  one 
good  and  the  other  evil  poimia,  with  ita  ancient  developmeats  of  BubordinnW 
poljtheuma" — Schoolciaft'B  HiBtoty,  ConditiDD,  and  Fro^pectg  of  (he  Inditn 
Tribca,  iiL  60.  The  lame  antagonism  is  uid  to  have  been  more  etronglf  muil- 
teited  among  the  Caraibs,  and  on  the  eaatem  coaat  of  South  Amenca. 

'  Mullfif*  OticAichte  der  Amcrikanwhc*  UmU-jimcn,  quoted  by  Hardtrick, 
iii,  p.  132. 
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of  disorder  and  derangetnent.  In  TezCRtlipoca,  chief  of  the 
tfairteea  great  divinities,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Sa|nmne 
Being,  the  ancient  Mexican  leamt  to  rect^oise  the  "Creator  trf 
all  things,"  the  "  Giver  of  Life,"  the  "  Holder  of  all  thing*  in 
his  hand,"  the  "  Trier  and  Frover  of  hearts,  who  made  man  in 
his  own  likeness ;  the  Monarch  of  the  Son,  and  Lord  over  the 
generative  powers  of  nature.  But  there  was  one  greater  ao<l 
more  terrible  than  he.  He  was  not  regarded  as  the  Leader,  the 
Oracle,  the  National  God.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  the  awfal 
Hnitzilopoehtli,  the  "  Siva  and  the  Mars  of  Central  America," 
with  his  image  of  colossal  hulk,  on  a  blue  quadrangolar  stone, 
a  snake  issuing  from  each  comer;  his  girdle  a  great  goUeo 
serpent ;  the  chnias  or  collars  abont  his  neck  ten  hatnan  heaiti 
all  made  of  gold.'  Before  this  awful  idol  the  Mexican  leant 
to  bow  down  in  adoration,  and  to  perform  his  ghastly  and  bkxid- 
stajncd  ritoal.  How  ghastly  and  blood-stained  we  may  rfaliw 
from  the  fact  that  2,600  human  victims  perished  annually  at  hit 
shrine,  and  136,000  human  skulls  were  found  in  his  temple  bv 
the  companions  of  Cortez.' 

We  might  go  to  other  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  bat  for  the 
|ii-eaent  these  instances  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  profimnil 
sense  uf  disorder,  physical  and  moral,  which,  we  believe,  under- 
lies the  religious  systems  of  heathendom,  and  the  effect  which 
has  thereby  been  produced  upon  men's  conceptions  of  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  without  a  word  or  two  reqwoting 
ourselves.  Shading  off  the  full  blaze  of  the  Day-star  which  hai 
risen  upon  us,  we  have  tried  to  place  ourselves  side  by  side  with 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  face  the 
problems  of  existence  in  the  dim  twilight  vouchsafed  to  tlwin. 
We  have  seen  what  it  is  to  be  distracted  with  the  problem,— 
whether  it  be  an  Onnasd,  or  an  Ahriman,  a  Vishnu,  or  s  Sin,  s 
Boora  Pennu,  or  a  Tari  Pennu,  a  Being  of  Light  and  Lore, 
or  of  Darkness  and  Malice,  that  rules  the  world.  We  have 
seen  in  some  portion  of  its  depth  and  horror,  what  it  is  to  be 
without  any  clue  to  the  contradictions  and  disorder  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  what  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of 
our  ndoptiou  in  and  through  His  Son,  of  the  victcij  that  hu 
been  achieved  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation.  Truly,  also, 
we  have  seen  reason  why  we  should  enter  more  heartily  than  «e 
too  often  do  into  the  full   realization  of  the  words  we  nttcr 

■  ll  is  inittuctiTc  to  obaarre  ths  lerpent'WorBhlp,  knd  rerpeat^epncBti'B. 
AppcaTiiig  anil  T«4ppeuiiig  M  eoualantly,  in  EgTpl.  Penria.  Orocce.  HSMfrt  lit 
aboriKincp  oF  Indln,  in  Mexico,  Pcra,  mi  the  SoutJi  Parii--  If'aaili. 

'  I'rcMull,  p.  2>^,  quoted  1>v  lUTiUick,  iii.  ltd. 
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Sunday  after  Sonday,  whca  we  thank  the  "  Father  of  all 
Mercies,  for  His  weilimable  love  iu  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for 
the  hope  of  glory,"  and  pray  for  strength  to  be  enabled  to  "  show 
forth  His  praise,  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives." 
{To  bt  continued.) 


WHIT-TUESDAY,  1841  AND  1859. 
Wk  incur  no  risk  of  being  chai^d  with  exaggeration  when 
we  say  that  the  eighteen  years  comprised  within  the  two  days 
above  specified  have  done  mote  for  the  stability  and  extension 
of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  than  any  period  of  equal, 
bat  than  any  period  of  twice  or  four  times  the  duration  since 
the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Possibly  this  assertion  might  be 
made  good  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  ehnrches  and  church 
sdioob,   aad   the  vast  improvement   in   church  education  at 

In  this  Journal,  however,  we  look  mainly  to  one  especial  indi- 
cation of  the  life  of  the  Church — the  growth  of  our  Missions, 
and  the  multiplication  of  our  Colonial  Sees.  What  then  has 
been  the  progress  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate  between  1841  and 
1859?  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  great  movement,  to  bring  under  the  eyes  of  our 
readers  the  first  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject.  It  is 
Hs  follows  ; — > 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  held  at  Lambeth,  on 
Tuesday  in  Whitsun  Week,  1841,  the  following  Declaration  was 
agreed  to  by  all  present : — 

We,  the  nndersignecl  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United 
Chardi  of  England  and  Ireland,  contemplate  with  deep  concern  the 
insufficient  proviaioii  which  has  been  hitherto  made  Ibr  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  members  of  our  Ifational  Church  residing  in  the  British 
Coluaies  and  in  diitant  parts  of  the  world,  especially  as  it  regards  the 
want  of  a  syBtematic  superiDteudeDce  of  the  clergy,  and  the  absence 
<^  those  ordinances,  the  administration  of  which  is  committed  to  the 
Episcopal  order.  We  therefore  hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  compliance 
>*ith  the  Resolutions  of  a  Ueeting  convened  hy  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  the  27th  of  April  last,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Endowment  of  Additional  Bishoprics  in  the  Colonies, 
and  to  become  responsible  for  its  application. 

On  due  consideration  of  the  relniire  claims  of  tliose  Dependencies 
of  ths  Empire  which  require  our  assistance,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  immediate  erection  of  Bishoprica  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  fol- 
lowing places: — New  Zealand,  the  Bt^tish  poBsessions  in  Ibe  Mediter- 
'oaean.  New  Brunswick,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Van  Diomeu's  Laud, 
t'eylon. 
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When  competent  proririoa  aball  hsve  been  made  for  the  Endow- 
ment of  these  BiBhopricii,  regard  mast  be  bad  to  the  claims  of  Siem 
Leone,  British  Guiana,  South  Australia,  Fort  Phillip,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Northern  India,  Southern  India. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  propose  that  an  Episcopal  See  be  efts' 
Llished  at  the  seat  of  Gov emment  in  New  Zealand,  offers  having  b«ea 
already  made  which  appear  to  obviate  all  difficulty  as  to  endowment. 

Our  next  oljject  will  be  to  make  ft  similar  provision  for  the  congre- 
gations of  our  own  communion,  established  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  sea;  audit 
is  evident  that  the  position  of  Malta  is  such  as  will  render  it  the  dxeI 
convenient  point  of  communication  with  them,  as  well  as  with  ib« 
Bishops  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  to  whom  our  Church  hat 
been  for  manj  centuries  known  only  by  name." 

Such  was  the  project — s  large  and  compreliensiTe  one  un- 
doubtedly— ^which  eighteen  years  ago  was  set  before  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  ua  now  as  succinctly  u 
possible  state  the  results. 

The  Declaration  proclaims  the  necessity  of  a  Bishop  for  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Bishop  was  conaecrsted.  Theie 
are  now  in  those  islands  a  Metropolttaa  Biahc^  and  four 
Suffragans. 

The  Declaration  shows  the  need  of  a  Bishop  to  visit  ^ 
chaplains  and  congregations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Mediterranean,  aud  in  1842  the  Bishop  of  O-IB&ALTAB  was  conse- 
crated to  this  work. 

New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nora  Scotia,  and  formed 
into  the  diocese  of  Fredencton  in  1845. 

For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  not  one,  but  four  Bishofa  bs« 
been  appointed,  and  this  diocese  too  has  been  formed  into  s 
province. 

A  Bishop  has  been  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  another 
to  Ceylon  ;  and  so  the  claims  of  the  first  list  drawn  up  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  abundantly  Batis6ed  within  fimr 
years  of  its  pubUcation. 

The  next  five  provinces  mentioned  as  requiring  the  tniwr- 
intendence  of  resident  Bishops,  viz.,  Sierra  Leone,  Britisb 
Guiana,  South  Australia,  Port  Phillip  (Victoria),  and  Weslera 
Australia,  have  long  since  been  erected  into  bishoprics.  Barely, 
therefore,  if  we  stopped  at  this  point,  has  any  great  scheme  been 
so  rapidly  and  so  fully  carried  out  as  that  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  additional  Colonial  Bishoprics.  But  mncb 
more  has  been  done  than  was  originally  contemplated ;  and  'o^ 
best  way  of  showing  this  is  by  appending  a  Table  of  the  I)io«»«* 
which  have  been  constituted  since  the  Declaration  was  signed  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  1841. 
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Christ  Church,  New  ZMland    18fi6 
Perth,  Weit  AualralU     .     .    185T 

Huron,  CamuU 18S7 

Wellicigton,  New  Zealand    .    185S 

Nelson 1858 

Waiapu 1850 

Columbia 1869 

Brisbane,  Analnlla    .    .    .    186S 
St.  Helena 1SG9 


Thus,  then,  within  eighteen  years  between  the  Declaration 
which  was  signed  on  Whit-Tuesday,  1841,  and  the  consecration 
of  the  Bishops  of  Brisbane  and  St.  Helena  on  Whit-Tuesday 
last,  tvienty-eight  additional  bishoprics  have  been  founded  in  the 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown—a  number, 
that  is,  of  new  sees  exactly  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
English  and  Welsh  dioceses. 

We  may  perhaps  take  another  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  this  great  movement,  in  the  increase 
of  the  settled  and  missionary  clergy — the  establish m  en t  of 
Bcboola — the  marking  out  of  parishes— and  the  settlement  in 
many  of  the  dioceses  of  a  regular  Church  constitution  and 
government  by  a  synod  consisting  of  bishop,  clergy,  and  laity. 

It  will  not,  however,  have  escaped  attention,  that  while 
bishoprics  hare  sprung  up  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  in  the 
various  provinces  of  our  great  colonial  empire,  the  wants  of 
India,  both  North  and  South,  though  prominently  set  forth  in 
the  Lambeth  Declaration,  remain  to  the  present  day  unsatisfied. 
It  was  never,  we  believe,  contemplated  that  these  sees,  thus 
formally  proclaimed  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
Church,  should  be  endowed  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  British 
colonies — by  voluntary  contributions.  Such  a  proposition,  while 
it  might  have  been  regarded  as  an  imputation  on  the  liberality 
of  the  great  East  Indian  Compnny,  would  have  been  open  to 
objections  as  an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  pockets  of 
English  Church  people. 

But  other  difficulties  also  stood  in  the  way.  An  act  of  Par- 
Batnent  would  probably  be  required  for  the  sub-division  of  the 
PWMnt  Indian  dioceses.  According  to  the  scale  of  Indian 
^A^es,  an  endowment,  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  what 
u  thought  sufficient  for  a  British  colony,  would  be  required  for 
■tt  Indian  Bishopric.  But,  even  if  an  adequate  endowment 
were  provided  by  private  subscriptions,  the  same  mode  of  ap- 
pointment which  is  allowed  for  a  Colonial  See  would  hardly  be 
approved  where  the  subordinate  clergy  would  consist  in  chief 
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pnrt  of  chaplains  nominated  by  tbe  Govemment.  These 
obiectiona,  BOt,  we  trust,  insuperable,  are  supposed  to  \ixn 
delayedj  at  least,  the  required  additions  to  the  Episcopate  in 
India.  But  one  See  has,  it  is  understood,  been  virtually  promited 
for  the  North-West  Provinces.  Another,  surely,  is  required  for 
the  Punjab  J  and  whatever  difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way  vS 
such  a  measure,  it  will  be  impossible  much  longer  to  oreriook 
the  claims  of  that  remarkable  mission-ground  of  Tinnerell; 
for  a  Bishop  of  its  own. 


THE  RAMSDEN  SERMON,  AT  ST.  MART'S,  OXFORD.    BT 
THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Wb  had  hoped  before  this  time  that  Dean  Milman  might  have 
published  the  very  remarkable  sermon  which  he  preadted  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  last  Trinity  Sunday,  "Upon 
Church  extension  over  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the 
British  Empire."  We  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  yet  do  the 
additional  service  of  committing  so  striking  and  valuable  a  dii- 
conrse  to  the  press.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot  refiraiu  fircm 
giving  our  readers  a  brief  notice  of  it,  derived  only  firom  oar 
own  memory,  now  nt  some  interval  of  time,  but  which,  vt 
believe,  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate,  at  least  in  thoae  ptBiiti 
for  which  chiefly  we  would  make  mention  of  it  here. 

The  Ramsden  Sermon  has  not  hitherto  been  very  succenful 
at  Oxford.  We  have  not  forgotten  one  or  two  well-known  ind 
powerful  preachers,  whom  successive  Vice-Chancellors  have 
called  upon  for  so  great  an  occasion ;  but  for  the  moat  put  we 
have  had  to  lament  a  noble  opportunity  lost ;  aod  very  rarely 
have  we  felt  that  any  real  impulse  was  likely  to  be  gifen  to 
the  zeal  of  the  University,  or  that  any  solid  addition  was  made 
to  our  missionary  experience,  or  any  wiser  management  indicated 
of  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  Many  circumstances  concurred  to 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  appearance  of  tbe  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  pnlpit  of  St.  Mary's.  He  ia  the  one  greit 
labourer  amongst  us  in  the  noble  field  of  ecclesiastical  history; 
his  massive,  yet  most  finished  oratory,  reminds  as  that  be 
belongs  to  that  great  race  of  scholars  who  are  fast  passing  awa;; 
and  above  all,  he  comes  forth  with  the  ripe  wisdom  of  a  long  hfe, 
and  with  stores  of  learning,  which  are  doubly  valaable,  aod 
which,  perhaps,  are  beginniug  to  be  spedally  appreciated  in  as 
age  so  full  of  pretence,  and  display,  and  huty,  supoficuJ 
reading  as  our  own. 
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There  was  oae  thing  more  whicli  made  tlie  occasion  mcmor- 
ilc.  It  was  said,  we  believe  truly,  that  Dr.  Milmim  had  never 
:cn  heard  in  that  pulpit  since  1827,  when  he  delivered  from  it 
%  Bampton  Lectures ;  and  in  that  long  interval  what  changes 
id  taken  place  in  Oxford  I  what  aharp  trials  had  befallen  the 
tinrch  of  England  1  and  amidst  all,  what  new  hopes  hod  dawned 
)0u  oa,  and  what  bold  ventures  had  we  seen  made,  and  not  in 
in,  for  the  faith  !  How  would  the  far-famed  writer  of  Church 
story  deal  with  his  great  theme  ?  how  would  the  student  of 
lother  generation  take  up  the  stirring  work  of  the  present  f 
>w  would  that  calm,  and  almost  too  dispassionate  critic,  per- 
nn  the  part  of  a  preacher  of  Christian  Missions,  and  the 
icourager  of  youth^il  zeal  ? 

Even  to  those  who  remember  many  impressive  scenes  in 
[ford,  the  sight  of  the  University  Church  on  the  afternoon  of 
inity  Sunday  last  was  fiill  of  deepest  interest.  Before  a 
owded  and  most  intelligent  congregation,  the  preacher  rose  to 
3at  one  of  the  noblest  of  subjects.  His  bent  form,  his  keen 
tar  eye,  hia  earnest  voice,  arrested  every  one;  for  more  than 

hour  be  held  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  very  rarely 
d  they  heard  a  discourse  so  rich  in  language,  so  weighty 
d  comprehensive  in  its  array  of  well -marshalled  evidence,  or, 
:  us  add,  for  it  is  only  just,  so  strongly  impressed  with  deep 
aviction,  and  grave  and  real  fervour. 

First,  there  was  a  masterly  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
iristianity,  which  came  with  great  force  from  the  Editor  of 
bbon's  History,  and  the  laborious  student  of  Ecclesiastical 
tiquity ;  then  the  trite  topic  of  the  parallel  between  our  days 
d  those  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Gospel,  as  shown  pur- 
ralarly  in  the  extended  power  and  multiplied  appliances  of 
peritd  Boman  civilization  compared  with  our  own  great 
portunitiesy  was  put  pointedly  and  vividly ;  then  a  graceful 
bute  was  paid  by  the  way  to  those  signu  acts  of  Christian 
erality,  which  do  indeed  deserve  all  honour  and  gratitude, 
c  foundation  of  three  Bishoprics  by  one  noble-minded  Christian 
iman. 

But  there  was  a  passage  of  the  sermon  still  more  emphatic, 
lich  we  regret  we  cannot  give  in  ita  exact  words,  but  the  sub- 
incc  of  wbidi  rests  clear  and  distinct  on  our  memory.  "  Of 
dia,"  said  the  preacher,  "  the  wisest  will  speak  the  least.  Of 
u  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  that  wonderful  country  it  behoves 

to  speak  moat  humbly,  and  with  the  greatest  caution.  But 
ough  the  ways  of  God  are  mysterious,  and  His  will  inscrutable, 

0  points  are  plain  and  clear  before  us;   never  must  we  mix 

1  with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  India  the  arts  of  a 
jrldly  policy,  or  the  least  appearance  of  an  appeal  to  the  power 
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of  Government ;  this  on  the  aae  hmid ;  but  on  the  other,  nerei 
mast  we  shrink  from  confessing  openly,  honestly,  manfnlly,  oar 
own  Christian  faith. 

The  Oriental  can  understand  how  there  should  be  differeot 
religions,  and  dififerent  worships  in  the  world ;  but  one  thing  be 
cannot  understand,  how  there  should  be  a  nation  and  people 
without  a  worship,  and  without  a  religion.  Let  ua  not  then,  said 
the  preacher,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  deep  wisdom  and  a  veil 
instructed  experience, — let  us  not  then  be  a&aid  to  shov 
publicly,  in  every  place  in  India,  that  we  ourselres  are  a  Chm- 
tian  people;  more  than  this,  let  us  not  fear  to  magnify  our 
rehgioa,  and  make  it  honourable.  Let  as,  by  the  aplendonr  of 
our  churches,  and  the  just  display  of  our  impressive  simple  ritual, 
make  our  worship  palpable  to  the  sense  and  imagination  of  the 
heathen  around  us.  Above  all,  let  us  live  Christian  lives,  and 
the  rest  God  will  hasten  in  His  own  time." 

Often  have  we  urged  the  same  considerations  in  this  JoumaL 
We  are  thankful  to  have  our  deepest  convictions  confirmed  and 
recommended,  to  minds  which  we  might  never  be  able  to  reach, 
l^  the  eloquence  and  the  experience  of  so  calm  and  candid  a 
thinker  as  the  last  Oxford  preacher  of  the  Bamsdea  Sermon. 


QTorrespontientc,  3ocamtnts,trt. 

SYNOD  OF  MONTREAL. 

It  is  gratifying  lo  watch  the  rapid  organizatian  of  the  Chnrcli  in 
the  British  Colonies.  Diocese  afier  diocese  is  adopting  a  regalu 
form  of  eccleaiaatical  government,  and  for  the  most  part  on  the  um^ 
model.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  adding  MotrTBEiL  to  Uie 
dioceses  in  which  regular  Synods  have  been  constituted. 

The  Meeting  was  convened  for  June  7,  when  forty-eight  clergymea 
out  of  fiftythree,  the  total  number  in  the  Diocese,  and  ninety-one  laj 
delegates  assembled.  The  several  claoEes  of  the  Constilutioa  were 
discussed  at  great  length,  but  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  great  twd^ 
of  the  meeting  were  excellent  and  most  harmonious. 

We  have  no  room  for  a  full  report  of  the  debate,  but  aubjoin  th« 
material  points  in  the  opening  address  of  the  Bishop,  the  Address  » 
the  Queen  praying  her  Majesty  to  nominate  a  Metropolitan,  tbe 
Declaration,  and  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Coastitution  as 
adopted ; — 

"  Eev.  brethren,  and  brethren  of  the  Luty, — We  are  met  o"  •" 
important  and  interesting  occasion, — one  that  has  brought  togetber  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  so  large,  indeed,  that  there  are  bat  om 
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or  two  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  now  in  Cflnodft,  who  are  not  here 
thia  day,  and  nearly  every  church  is  reprewnted  by  one  or  more  lay 
del^atcfl.  It  will  be  recollected  Ihat  this  is  not  tbe  first  occasion  of 
onr  meetinf;  together  to  tcke  into  consideration  the  subject  now  before 
vs.  In  1866  we  met  in  large  namberp,  and  had  a  long  and  able 
debate  on  the  advieability  of  forming  onrselves  into  a  diocesan  Synod. 
Bnt  there  were  scruples  entertnined  by  certain  members,  who  beliered 
that  we  contd  not  proceed  to  do  so.  After  a  debate,  however,  a  large 
mnjority  decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  form  otirselvea  into 
a  Synod,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Ohurch.  I  was  not  anxious  to  press  the  matter 
then,  as  many  felt  the  scruples  to  which  I  have  alluded,  anil  as  I  hare 
always  been  aware  that  it  was  desirable  for  a  Bishop  that  he  should 
preside  over  a  united  people, — ne  St.  Jerome  somewhere  says,  he 
should  role  over  volentibtu  non  noUmtilmt, — I  nould  not,  therefore, 
presB  against  the  earnest  and  conscientious  scruples  of  many  who 
thought  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  set  in  a  legnl  manner.  Bu^ 
whatever  doubts  were  then  expressed,  none  can  now  remain,  fur  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  has  been  passed,  with  the  express  purpose  of  removing 
these  donbts,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  shows  that  this  wss  the 
intended  effect  of  it ;  for  it  states  thst,  whereas  doubts  do  exist  on  this 
subject,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  done  nwny  with;  and  there  is 
a  subsequent  Act  giving  us  still  larger  powers  in  the  same  direction. 
Our  previous  meeting  was  not,  I  think,  thrown  away.  None  who 
were  then  present  can  regret  that  we  met,  and  that  the  subject  was 
discussed  so  fully  in  a  debate,  which  reflected  credit  on  all  who  took  part 
in  it,  and  which  caused  respect  to  be  felt  for  the  Chnrch  to  which  we 
belong.  Yon  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me,  if  I  occupy  some  of  your  time 
in  explanations  respecting  the  institution  and  meaning  of  a  Diocesan 
Synod,  and  respecting  tbe  true  position  of  a  Bishop  in  his  diocese. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  too  minute  details  ;  bnt  will  first  refer  to 
the  scriptural  character  of  the  power  of  the  Bishops,  who  were 
placed  by  the  Apostles  over  the  Churches  to  net  things  in  order,  and 
provide  a  suitable  oi^nization  at  the  commencement,  and  before  nny 
other  means  were  provided,  for  the  collection  of  the  members,  and  the 
organizing  of  the  body.  On  this  head  I  will  read  a  short  extract 
from  Biahop  Hall,  one  of  those  prelates  who,  in  our  Church,  stands 
liighest  for  talent  and  learning.  In  his  book,  which  is  the  standani 
work  on  this  suhject^  he  defines  episcopacy  thus  : — 

'  An  eminent  ordo"  of  sacred  function,  appointed  by  the  Holy 
Ghoat,  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  for  the  governing  and  exercising 
thereof;  and  for  that  purpose,  besides  the  administration  of  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments,  endued  with  power  of  imposition  of  hands,  and 
perpetuity  of  jurisdiction.'  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  'It  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Presbyterians  that  there  is  a  certain  polity 
necessary  for  the  retention  of  the  Church's  peace.  That  the  pastors 
should  meet  together  in  clashes  and  Synods.  That  in  Synods  thus 
assembled,  there  must  be  due  order  kept ;  thst  order  cannot  be  ke^ 
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where  there  is  an  sbeolute  equality  of  all  persooB  conceraed  ;  Ihit  it 
IB,  therefore,  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  head,  presidoit,  ot 
governor  of  the  assembly,  who,  when  the  businesa  is  ended,  retoTBt  M 
bis  own  place  without  any  pereoiwl  inequality.  They  can  be  conKnt 
there  should  be  a  prime  presbyter,  and  that  he  shall  moderate,  for  ikc 
time,  the  public  afTitirs  of  the  Church,  but  without  all  innate  and  fiifd 
superiority,  without  all  (though  nerer  so  moderate)  jurisdietiini.  IV 
Bishop,  whom  w«  contend  for,  is  ordained  a  perpetual  moderator  in 
Church  afllkirs  in  a  fixed  imparity,  exercising  spiritual  jurisdiction  out 
of  his  own  peculiarly  demandated  authority.  Our  labour,  thereupon, 
must  be  to  make  go(>d  these  points,  and  to  evince  that  impari^,  in  the 
governors  of  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  episcopal  jurisdietioa,  ti 
not  of  any  less  than  apostolical  and  divine  institution.' 

Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  (ha  origin  of  episcopacy  wm  diooewt— 
a  form  which  preceded  any  other  gathering  together  of  the  Church  in 
provinces  ;  and  every  diocese  was  complete  in  itself,  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Church. 

Barrow,  in  his  work  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  lakes  np  thii 
argument  of  the  independence  of  the  diocesan  episcopacy,  in  c^tr  to 
urge  it  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope.  He  aays,  and  his  work 
is  the  standard  on  this  subject,  which  never  has  been  answered  byoar 
opponents,  and  probably  never  will  bo — he  says  ; — 

<  At  first  each  Chorch  was  settled  apart,  under  its  own  Bishop  ni 
presbyters,  so  as  independently  and  separately  to  manage  its  o>r> 
concerns  ;  each  was  governed  by  its  own  head,  and  had  its  own  Isav 
Every  Bishop,  as  a  prince  in  his  own  chnroh,  did  act  freely,  according 
to  his  will  and  discretior,  with  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  sentte, 
and  ibe  consent  of  his  people  (the  which  he  did  use  to  consult),  witbont 
being  controllable  by  any  other,  or  accountable  to  any,  further  Iti" 
his  obligation  to  uphold  the  verity  of  Christian  pr<^esaion,  and  to 
maintain  fraternal  communion  in  charity  and  peace  with  the  neigli' 
bouring  churcljes,  did  require.' 

That  was  the  pofiltion  in  which  the  original  Bishops  were  [dseed  m 
their  dioceses.     They  were  there  to  rule  and  govern  them,  and  any     , 
on  the  work  of  the  Church  within  them.    As  netxsaity  requtred,tb^    , 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  presbyters  and  pei>ple  to  aid  with  twif    | 
counsel,  and  that  is  the  plnce  which  we  now  occupy.     It  is  as  ffiibt^    . 
of  this  diocese  that  I  call  on  you,  the  presbyters  and  luty,  to  eoiw    . 
forward,  and  concur  with  me  in  the  great  work  of  administering  tf^ 
diocase,  in  orgsnizing  a  system,  and  giving  effect  to  it  when  oigssis"- 
I  Bsk  you  to  uphold  my  hands  in  the  responsible  and  ardoof^  l*^ 
laid  on  me. 

We  have  long  felt  the  wantof  some  rule  and  law  foe  these  potptw* 
In  former  limes  the  Bishop  was  placed  iiere  with  a  staff  <J  strifiT 
missionary  clergymen.  He  had  funds  from  a  distance  with  which  M 
paid  them,  the  whole  expenditure  passed  through  his  hmis,  aad  w 
was  responsible  for  the  whole.  He  had  none  to  advise  with  bin- 
But  that  state  of  tilings  is  passing  away.  The  Church  is  now  6nuj 
pUnted  in  the  soil,  and  is  taking  duly  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  ot  the 
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ik,  who  on  their  parts  begin  to  eee  tlie  obligntion  upon  them  to 
nrt  it  IheniKiTes,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  no  longer  beseems 
I  Id  depeod  un  external  aid.     They  feel  tliat  they  inust  dow  form 

ptrishea,  and  maintain  their  clergy  out  of  their  own  resources. 
le$  the  duty  laid  npon  us  of  providing  for  the  establisbment  of 
S^nod  in  thia  diocese,  ibere  are  great  advantages  in  so  many 
emen  meetii^  together  to  consnit,  and  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
I,  (ud  to  carry  back  to  their  respective  localities  a  fresher  leal 
e  protecntion  of  the  work  in  wliich  they  are  engaged.  Besides 
reasoDs  why  there  should  be  no  delay,  there  ia  this  other  (»ie, 
ou  are  empowered,  yourselves,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  your 

Biebops  t  aod  the  necessity  for  proceeding  being  obvious,  the 
ins  which  remain  are  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  we 
onmence.    Whatever  laws  shall  be  made  are  binding  on  all  of 

n.s  yonr  Bishop,  call  yon  together,  and  ask  your  advice  on  tliis 

I  pledge  myself  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  me  without  the 
:  and  advice  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  I  ask  nothing 
lan  chut;  but  you  ought  at  the  same  time  to  agree  that  there 

a  joint  assent  to  the  making  of  any  law,  rule,  or  canon  bind- 

ifiie  diocese.  To  grant  less  than  that  is  to  take  away  the 
y  of  the  Bishop,  to  determine  that  in  a  Church  presided  over 
iliop,  whom  we  believe  to  be  an  officer  of  divine  institution, 
lotion  shall  be  taken  from  that  Bishop.  To  decide  that  if  the 
nd  laity  pass  a  law,  he  is  to  be  bound  by  it,  whether  he 
it  or  not,  that  ia  to  annul  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop. 
]ls  have  been  drawn  from  the  United  States  ;  I  have  hod 
srcourse  with  the  United  States  Church  ;  I  respect  and  love 
ops  and  ministers,  and  I  look  with  admiration  on  the  great 
I  is  carrying  on.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
v-ere  firxt  appointed  in  the  United  States,  it  was  at  a  lime 

very  nnnae  of  Bishop  was  a  reproach,  and  when  the  outcry 
ople  was,  B  State  without  a  King,  end  a  Church  without 
The  only  marvel  is  that  in  such  ci  re um stances  they  re- 
much  of  what  is  catholic,  and  true,  and  excellent  is  their 
d  discipline,  not  that  they  lost  any  of  it  And  more  thari 
I  the  first  Bishop  came  there,  conventions  of  the  clergy  and 

already  in  operation.  The  Bishops,  therefore,  in  taking 
se,  gave  up  nothing,  but  merely  joined  the  Church  as  they 
id  tcxtk  what  they  could  obtain.  Rules  founded  on  such  a 
imstances  are  not  to  guide  us.  We  cannot  set  up  this  one 
icedeat  of  fifty  or  sixty  yeans  against  the  invariable  custom 
-ch  for  eighteen  centuries.  .  .  . 
r,   wherever  ia  the  odonies  Diocesan  Synods  have  been 

the  decision  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  ask  the  Synod  to 
<cen  Rrrired  at  It  has  been  ao  in  Toronto,  Huron,  Nova 
□ey,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  New  Zealand,  in  each  of 
osition  I  nsk  to  be  placed  in  has  been  given  to  the  Biehop. 
example  to  the  contrary.  Some  say  that  it  is  anomalous 
op  thus  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  and  to  have  in  addition 
Aa2 
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a  negative  upon  the  deciuons.  But  it  seems  to  mis  tliat  thii  olgeetioB 
ariaea  fromwantof  cotnpruliensionorthe  true  Hpiritof  the  conititattDntf 
Piocesaa  Sy  nolle.  The  very  gist  ofa  Dtocesaa  Synod  is,  ibat  the  cicrgf 
and  laity  of  the  diocese  shall  come  and  consult  with  their  Bishop.  ?ul 
the  BiHhop  awuy,  and  your  very  Synod  lalla.  And,  on  the  otber 
hand,  the  very  LeiiriDg  of  year  opinions  may,  and  probably  will  hnc 
great  weight  witli  me,  white  prudence  would  prevent  me  from  boldiiig 
uut  my  judgment  sgainat  the  views  of  a  large  body  of  inttdl^nl  niei. 
The  Biiihops  will  be  liice  the  judges  ;  they  desire  to  hear  argureenlii 
order  to  be  able  to  judge ;  and  with  a  Bishop  presiding  over  veltntAia 
noH  nolmt^nu,  ihe  discussions  wiU  tend  only  to  bring  about  a  uoiitd 
decision.  On  the  contrary,  for  one  braneh  of  a  Synod  to  sttempt  U 
force  a  canon  on  the  rest,  would  make  shipwreck  of  the  whcle  Syncd 
When,  in  addition  to  these  cunsi derations,  u  e  remember  that  the  luiy 
have  the  right  tu  elect  their  own  clergy  in  all  the  patent  rectories,  twl 
that  they  will  exereise  this  power  of  nomination  more  and  moreii 
they  come  forward  to  maintuiu  their  clergy  ;  that  under  this  Bill,  loo, 
they  will  shortly  have  power  to  elect  their  Bishop  ;  when,  1  mj, 
we  remember  these  things,  I  couuot  ihink  there  is  any  danger  o^l)Te^ 
riding  the  laity  by  authority,  nur  anything  wbii;h  can  create  a  jealonfj 
of  the  I^:i8lation  which  will  take  plaee.  I  have  ufged  this  matter,  I 
hope  in  no  improper  tone  and  spirit,  because  in  a  neighbouriog 
diocese  the  question  has  been  debated  in  a  manner  which  has  givta 
rise  to  serious  misunderstatiding.  When  it  is  set  forth  that  to  ^ 
ifae  power  which  I  claim  for  the  Bishop  is  to  make  him  a  pop<^ 
and  create  a  despotism,  I  ask  where  is  the  despotism  V  He  is  to  faatt 
no  power  to  do  anything  whatever  ;  he  ia  but  to  have  the  saaw  powa 
as  you  have  joorselvea  So  much  having  been  spoken  and  writtta 
on  the  subject,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ssy  so  much,  not  as  of  a 
personal,  but  as  of  an  official  matter.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  lbs 
clergy  and  laity  do  not  wish  to  fetter  their  Bishop ;  that,  on  the  cos- 
trary,  the  majority  of  those  now  sssembled  in  this  room,  both  ckrgT 
and  laity,  desire  to  have  a  real  Biaht^  with  sono  real  jarisdictiDn  i 
not  a  mere  ornament  to  grace  their  body.  J  could  wish,  believing  m 
I  do  that  so  large  a  majority  will  approve  the  rebolution  about  to  te 
submitted, — I  could  wish,  and  that  earnestly,  without  ignoring  >^ 
opinions  of  others,  that  we  might  come  to  some  decision  witboot  lb* 
necessity  of  a  division,  without  showing  that  we  are  not  one.  If  tk 
resolution  is  really  at  lost  to  be  curried  by  a  large  majority,  where  » 
the  use  in  giving  out  that  we  are  tkiu  separated  into  parties  ?  I  «i^ 
to  be  placed  over  a  united  diocese,  and  believing  that  much  good  wiU 
follow  from  this  institution,  if  carried  on  in  a  premier  spirit,  I  f^el  ■> 
the  some  time  that  important  eonsequenees  mast  follow  from  the 
temper,  spirit,  and  manner  in  which  it  is  commenced ;  that,  in  short, 
we  would  begin  and  carry  out  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  that  sddreM 
Tvhich  we  heard  to-day  in  churoh,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  '  unilj  <* 
the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  " 
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■* '  T©  TBK  Queen's  most  excellent  Majestt: 

Th  hvunhte  Petition  of  the  BijJiop,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  tht  bioctw  of 

Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Canada,  in  Sifltod  attembled. 

We,  the  Bishop,  clergy,  nnd  laity  of  the  dioc';Be  of  Montreal,  in  the 

Provincn    of  Cnnaila,  in    Synod  assembled,  beg  leave  hurably  and 

respectfully  to  address  Your  Majesty,  and  to  state  that — 

Whereas  Your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  your 
royal  assent  to  an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly 
of  tliis  Province,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  enable  Members  of  the  United 
Cliurcb  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Canada  to  meet  in  Synod,"  nhicb 
Act  was  proclaimed  (^n  the  28th  day  of  May,  1857  ;  and  whereas  by  the 
anid  Act  provision  was  made,  not  only  for  holding  Dioceenn  Synods 
in  each  separate  diocese  in  this  Province,  but  also  for  the  holding  of 
General  Synnda,  wherein  the  Bishops,  clergy,  nnd  laity  of  the  different 
diucfses  may  meet  in  General  Assembly,  by  such  reprpsentatives  as 
shall  be  determined  and  declared  by  them  in  the  several  dioceses  ; 
and  whereas  your  petitioners  feel  assured  that  such  meeting,  in 
General  Assembly  of  the  Province,  will  materially  aid  the  general 
management  and  good  government  of  the  said  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  Canada — 

Tlierefore,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Bishopa,  clergy,  and  laity  of 
liie  said  Church  in  Canada  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  provijions  of 
the  said  Act,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  Tour  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  such  measures  to  be  taken  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  appoint  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  snid  Church 
in  this  Province  to  be  the  Metropolitan  ;  that  so  the  necessnry  powers 
may  be  vested  in  bim  for  holding  and  presiding  over  the  said  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  in  this  Province,  and  full  effect  be  given  to 
this  important  clause  in  the  said  Act. 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c.' 
The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  elect  representatives  to  repreeent  it 
m  the  prorinoial  Synod,  when  called." 

"  The  Declaration  and  Conttitution  as  patted. 

DXCI.ARATIOM. 

We,  the  BiiAop,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  wid  Ireland,  within  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  assembled  in 
Synod,  and  intending,  under  God's  blessing  and  guidance,  to  consider 
and  determine  upon  such  matters  as  shall  appear  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese,  desire,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
avoiding  of  all  misunderstanding,  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  propose  to  proceed. 

We  desire  that  the  Church  in  this  diocese  shall  continue,  as  it  has 
°^en,  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Church  of  England  snd 
Iceland,  and  we  declare  our  firm  and  unnniraous  resolution,  in  depend- 
ence on  Divine  aid,  to  preserve  those  doctrines,  and  that  form  of 
Charch  government,  which  are  at  present  recognised  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland. 
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It  is  our  eftrneet  wish  and  determination  to  confine  our  deliberationt 
and  action  to  malters  of  discipline,  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Chard), 
and  to  such  rrgulations  of  order  as  may  tend  to  her  efficiene;  >nd 
extension  ;  and  we  desire  no  control  or  authoritj  over  anj  but  than 
who  are  or  shall  be  members  of  our  own  Church. 

CONSXITDTXOM   Or  THE   SIKOP. 

I.  The  SjDod  shall  consist  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  iIk 
clergy  of  the  same  licensed  to  the  cure  of  soala  therein,  or  holding 
office  in  aaj  college  or  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biebop 
(sucb  clergy  not  being  under  eccleaioBtical  ct'nsure),  and  of  lay  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  elected  as  htreinnfter  provided. 

3.  The  Ittj  represent nlircs  shall  be  mate  communicants  of  at  le>^ 
one  year's  standing,  of  the  full  nge  of  twenty-one  years,  and  sbsU  lie 
elected  annually  at  the  Easter  meetirigs,  or  at  any  vestry  mertiDj; 
(specially  cnlled  for  roch  pur^iose  by  incurobent-i,  after  due  ootke  on 
two  Suiidnys),  h^W  by  each  ministtr  Imving  a  separate  cure  of  aouU ; 
flnd  All  laymen  wiiliin  the  cute,  of  iweniy-one  years  or  upwards, 
entitled  within  Euch  enre  to  vote  at  vestry  meeting?,  or  who  liold 
pews  or  sittings  in  llie  uhurcb,  tliough  not  entitled  50  to  vote,  wbo 
shall  have  declared  themsetvea  in  writing  lo  be  '  Members  of  the 
Utiited  Church  of  Knglnnd  and  Ireland,  ond  to  belong  to  no  other 
religious  denomination,'  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  eUctioni 
provided  always  that  the  first  election  under  this  rule  shall  not  take 
place  until  the  Easier  meetings  in  the  several  parishes  in  the  yev 
1861. 

3.  The  minit^ter  hims-lf,  if  present,  shall  preside  mt  ibe  electicn ; 
and  in  his  absence,  the  curate,  or  assistant  minister,  or  the  senior 
churchwarden,  or  a  chairman  elected  by  the  majority  of  those  prcsenl, 
taking  precedence  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  are  here  named. 

4.  Every  separate  cure,  serred  by  a  licensed  minister,  shall  be 
iiiititled  to  elect  two  lay  representatives.  But  when  there  shall  be  two 
or  more  congregations,  having  a  corres|>ot)ding  number  of  cliaidi 
edifices,  within  one  cure,  then  eacli  of  such  ccmgr^ations  (hail  ^ 
entitled  to  elect  two  represent dlivea. 

5.  That  all  lay  delegates  shnll,  each  one  before  taking  his  sett '" 
Synod,  produce  to  and  deposit  with  the  lay  secretary,  or  other  oSat 
of  the  Synod  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  a  certificate  of  Wt 
I'lectioD  in  tlie  following  form,  to  be  signed  by  the  chairmtn  of  tbe 
meeting : — 

'  This  is  to  certify  thot  a  meeting  held  this  day  for  the  paT»«  of 
electing  delegates  lo  represent  this  congregation  or  parish  is  Synod, 

being  tbe  fmrjsh  or  mission  of  —  (A.  B.) ,  a  oomnmnicaB' 

of  one  year's  standing,  and  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  jt^n,  wi' 
elected  by  the  laymen  of  this  congr^ation,  who  have  a  right  la  TOie 
at  such  election  by  viilue  of  their  having,  in  accordance  '"'f'^ 
second  clause  uf  ilie  Constitution  of  the  8ynr.d  of  this  diocese,  dedarM 
tliemaelvrs  iu  writing,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  parpoM,  to  be  menben 
of  the   United  Church  of  Engbind  and  Ireland,  and  to  belong  to  w 
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<Mber  denamination,  and  being  otherwise  qualified  under  the  pro- 
Ti«ion9  of  said  clause.  Signed,  (C,  D.)' 

And  auch  certificate  shall  he  considered  and  taken  as  sufficient  proof 
of  the  election  ;  and  such  lay  delegate  shall  continue  in  office  till  Lia 
successor  ia  appointed.  .  .  . 

13.  The  vote  of  each  order  fihall  be  taken  tieparalely,  when  so 
required  bj  any  ihree  members,  each  vote  buing  determined  by  the 
majority  of  tlie  members  present,  in  each  order. 

14.  No  rule  shall  be  binding  on  th«  memhera  of  the  Church  in  this 
diocese  at  large,  which  has  nut  received  the  concurrent  assent  of  the 
Bishop,  the  clergy,  und  the  laity,  and  have  been  passed  in  the  Synod. 

15.  Any  proposition  for  an  alteration  of  tiie  Conaiitution,  regula- 
tioDS,  ruled  (if  oider,  or  canons,  shall  be  introduced  in  writing,  and 
<'unsidered  at  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  introduced  ;  and,  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  each  oider,  shall  lie  over  till  the  next  tneeting  of 
tlie  Synod,  but  shall  not  be  finally  adopted  unless  approved  by 
niujoi'ities  consisting  of  two-thlrda  of  both  clergy  and  laity  then 
present." 


OKNERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND,  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

(Continued  from  p.  263.) 

The  second  duty  of  liie  Diocesnn  Synod  which  I  will  mention  >s  to 
provide  for  the  m^iiotenunce  of  the  clergy ;  and  on  this  point  a  general 
uoiforiiiity  of  system  is  also  desirable.  A  few  fundamental  principles 
have  always  beeu  kept  in  view  in  the  Diocese  of  New  Zealand,  and 
1  would  recommend  them  to  your  consideration,  as  already  tested  by 
many  years'  experience. 

1.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  should  be  supplied  partly 
from  endowment  funds,  and  partly  from  voluntary  contributions, 

2.  That  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  should  be  regulated  by  an 
e^ui  table  stale. 

3.  That  a  clergyman  maintained  at  the  full  eciile  of  income  be 
expected  to  give  bis  undivided  services  to  the  work  to  which  he  is 
appointed. 

4.  That  no  clergyman  be  considered  as  permanently  located  in  any 
pnrish  in  which  the  parishioners  do  not  supply  that  portion  of  his 
income  which  depends  upon  voluntary  contributions. 

I  believe  that  I  may  appeal  to  several  of  my  brethren  here  present 
to  confirm  my  statement,  that  this  system,  after  many  difficulties,  is 
now  being  carried  out  in  several  parishes  with  great  regularity. 

Tlie  third  duty  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  will  be  to  establish  a  tribunal 
fur  the  trial  of  all  charges  against  clergymen,  or  other  office-bearers  of 
the  Church.  In  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  tribunal  be  composed  of  the  Bishop,  three  clergymen,  and  one  lay 
assessor.     In  the  case  of  a  lay  office-bearer,  the  number  of  clergy  and 
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hdty  might  be  reversed.  The  formi  of  procedure  for  all  loeb  DioeHtn 
tribunals  ought,  I  think,  to  be  preficribod  hj  the  General  Synod.  Tbe 
^peal  from  the  Diocesan  tribunal  to  the  Board  repiesentiiig  tbe 
General  Sjnod,  haa  already  been  spoken  ef. 

The  fourth  duty  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  will  be  to  define  paiiahea. 
But  the  General  Sjuod  ought  to  Isy  down  the  principle  upon  whidi 
paridbes  are  to  be  first  defined,  and  afterwards,  if  neoeflsary,  diridod 
from  time  to  time.  The  parish  Bhontd  resemble  tbe  aheepTold,  io 
baring  bounduries  well  marked  and  known  for  the  time  being,  but 
easj  to  be  removed.  We  must  strictly  guard  against  the  introdnction 
of  a  system  in  which,  from  a  jealous  respect  for  the  rights  of  property, 
S(ty  or  even  a  hundred  thousand  souls  have  been  lefk  under  tlie 
nominal  charge  of  one  clergyman.  It  will  be  easy  now  for  tl« 
General  Synod  to  lay  down  a  rule,  that  whenever  the  members  of  tin 
Church  in  any  parish  shall  be  found  to  exceed  ft  certain  nnmber,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  to  alter  tbe  boondaries  ;  ind 
to  divide  the  endowment  fund  of  the  old  paribli  in  due  prvpwtioix 
between  the  two  or  more  parishes  which  shall  be  formed  out  of  it 
Hiis  sab-division  of  parishes  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Waitemata  bti 
been  so  far  carried  out,  that  no  clergyman  lias  more  than  one  tfaoniuid 
members  of  tbe  Church  under  bis  charge.  ICany  of  these  psrisba 
have  endowment  funds,  all  administered  by  a  common  trust,  in  wbicfa 
every  parish  has  its  own  representative  trustee,  and  therefore  muiilf 
admitting  of  a  new  apportionment,  if  any  parish  should  require  to  b« 
divided. 

I  come  now  to  the  eubject  of  the  tenure  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  Church.  It  is  well  known  to  all  here  present  that  I  have  been 
hitherto  the  sole  trustee  of  alt  the  Church  lands  in  tbe  Eagli^  settle- 
ments in  New  Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  Canterbury  and  Ot*e(^ 
I  undertook  this  heavy  responsibility,  Hid  have  borne  the  iBcreasiai; 
burden  for  sixteen  years,  with  the  single  object  of  exdnding  all  vested 
rights  end  private  interests,  which  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
free  action  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Chnrcb.  I  now  Isy  apon  tb« 
table  the  terrier  of  more  'than  14,000  acres  of  land  secured  to  the 
Church  by  about  100  Crown  grants,  and  devoted  for  ever  to  tbe 
support  of  religion  and  Christian  education  ;  and  under  the  pa«ert 
vested  in  me,  by  an  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  I  say  to  dot 
Synod, — Take  these  properties,  and  use  them  as  yon  please,  witbin 
tbe  limits  of  the  Trusts,  and  may  God  guide  yoa  to  h  right  nas  of  bia 
bounty. 

The  recoQsUtation  of  the  Trusts  which  I  now  surrender  wiB  reqsrre 
considerable  csre,  and  on  this  point  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  o9er 
some  practical  suggestions. 

The  Transfer  of  the  Trusts.— The  flrat  business  of  tbe  Synod  wiu 
be  to  elect  persons  to  act  as  TrQstees.  The  Secretary  of  Uie  SjiW 
must  then  sscertain,  whether  those  persons  will  be  willing  to  '^"^ 
the  Trusts.  I  shall  then  have  to  execute  conveyancea  to  each  set  of 
Trustees  of  such  portions  of  the  Church  properly  as  will  be  held  in 
trust  by  them.     The  Trustees,  on  scenting  the  trust,  must  >ig>>  ■ 
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dead  of  Bubmimion  to  the  authoritj  of  the  Oenersl  Synod.  All  the 
Trostiwill  be  thus  brought  within  the  proTisiona  of  the  BeligiouB  and 
ChBritkble  TroBtB  Act  of  1656 ;  and  tiew  Truatees  can  be  appointed 
Irom  time  to  time  bj*  the  Board  of  Appoiatinent  holding  authority 
under  the  General  Synod. 

The  proper^  of  the  Church  may  be  classed  under  tbe  following 
beads: — 

1.  Sii^  of  Ckurdta  tmd  Burial-grwmd*. — For  the  tenure  of 
property  of  tliis  class  I  should  advise  that  all  the  ohurchea  and  burial- 
gTonnd^  within  convenieut  limits,  such  as  an  Archdeaconry  or  Sural 
Deano-y,  riiould  be  held  by  one  set  of  trustees,  responsible  to  the 
General  and  Diocesan  Synods,  but  not  under  the  authority  of  tbe 
Parochial  Committees. 

The  advantagei  gf  thii  plan  are  manifold.  The  propertips  so  held 
in  one  trust  might  mutually  insure  one  another,  by  a  small  annual 
payment  made  by  the  Churchwardens  of  each  parish ;  tbe  proceeds 
of  all  the  burial-grounds  arising  from  fees  and  soles  of  vaults,  would 
ntaintain  a  Curator  to  improve  all  the  grounds.  A  building  fund 
might  be  accumulated  by  a  small  payment  from  each  parish ;  by  which, 
at  the  end  <^  a  certain  number  of  years,  each  parish  might  be  assisted 
to  rebuild  its  church.  The  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  churches  being  a 
pan  of  the  Archdeacon's  duty,  I  think  that  he  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
u  oficio  ons  of  the  trustees  to  hold  sites  of  churches  and  burial- 
groimds. 

2.  J'arwnage-hoMtt  and  Olebet. — Some  confusion  ia  apt  to  arise 
on  tbe  subject  of  Glebes.  Glebe  land  may  either  mean  land  given 
iiir  the  actual  use  and  occupation  of  the  clergyman  ;  or,  land  to  be  let 
la  an  endowment  for  his  maintenance.  In  respect  of  land  actually 
Dsed  and  occupied  by  the  clergyman,  with  consent  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod,  including  the  site  of  the  parsonage-house,  it  may  be  thought 
well  that  the  clergyman  should  be  his  own  trustee,  upon  signing  the 
usual  deed  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod,  Ho 
irill  thereby  approximate  as  closely  as  can  be  desired  to  the  status  of 
s  beneficed  clergyman  in  England,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  a  freehold  tenure  to  defy  the 
inthority  of  the  Church.  As  a  trustee  be  will  be  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Trust,  one  of  which  ought  to  be  that  he  shall  be 
bound  to  Iteep  the  parsonage  in  repair.  Care  ought  to  be  token  that 
^lapidaUons  shall  be  repaired  during  the  lifetime  of  tbe  incumbent, 
■od  not  left  to  be  paid  for  after  his  death. 

3.  Okbft  for  endcwmtnt,  on  the  contrary,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
held  by  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  There  can  be  no 
advantage  in  tbe  clergyman  and  bis  parishioners  being  connected  by 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  He  will  generally  get  less  than 
hisdne,  and  even  that  at  the  price  of  much  ill-will.  Besides,  if  the 
principle  of  a  Diocesan  Scale  of  Income  be  adopted  by  the  Synod, 
clergymen  will  not  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  rent  of 
the  glebe.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  this  will  facilitate  the  division 
<*f  parishes  and  excbttngea  between  clergymen  from  one  parish  lo 
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■nather.  The  caaes  in  which  aitch  exchangei  ire  deur&bte,  ire  when 
cUi^men  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  cknrge  of  papulous  and  laboriow 
pnrisheH.  In  such  cases  do  difficulty  on  the  More  of  incooia 
ought  to  stand  in  the  wftj  of  an  exchange  to  &  more  suitable  sphen 
of  duty. 

4.  Cathedral  Properly. — The  raluahle  estate  known  u  the  Gtthe- 
dnil  Ground  at  Auckland,  will  be  surrendered  to  llie  General  Synod, 
in  [rust,  tfant  the  proceeds  shall  be  applied  to  the  permanent  endon- 
meat  of  Bishoprics  within  tlie  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  bnildii^ 
of  CHthedrsI  Ciiorches,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Church  residii^ 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  country  shall  have  places  allotted  to  them 
wlien  they  come  to  tlie  Cathedral  city ;  to  assist  in  boildiog  ind 
repairing  Bishops'  houses ;  in  maintaining  candidates  for  holy 
orders ;  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  meetings  of  Synods,  Brgistra- 
tion,  Visitations  or  Bishops  and  Archdeacons ;  and  in  general  to  sack 
uses  as  belong  rather  to  the  Diocesan  than  to  the  Parochial  system.  1 
would  advise  the  Synod  to  constitute  a  separate  trust  for  this  property; 
and  to  take  care  that  if  possible  the  interests  of  all  the  New  Zealsnd 
dioceses  shall  be  represented  in  it. 

5.  Collegiate  Property. — I  have  carefully  abstained  trom  all  al- 
tf  mpts  to  incorporate  colleges  under  charters  or  elatutes  granted  by 
llie  Colonial  Legislature.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  in  a  new  cooniry 
to  frame  statutes  to  provide  for  every  change  of  circamstancea  wbieb 
may  occur.  For  examplp,  since  the  departure  of  the  present  Bisltop  ot 
Wellington,  Sl  John's  College  has  remained  without  a  Priodp^.  I 
hare  used  the  discretion  vested  in  me  hy  the  donors  of  the  Ct^ege 
Estates,  to  apply  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  mainteuance  of  sek^n 
in  other  Church  schools;  and  part  to  the  improvement  of  the  esUl«a 
The  buililings  in  like  manner  have  not  been  uselesSi  hut  hare  ^vb 
occupied  every  summer  by  the  scholars  of  the  Helanesian  MissioD ; 
uiid  the  College  Chapel  has  been  the  place  where  the  natiTes  of  naoy 
islands  have  offered  up  their  first  prayers  in  the  house  of  God.  ! 
would  recommend  that  the  same  latitude  of  discretion  be  granted  to 
the  new  trnatees  of  the  Colle^  properties,  to  use  theu  to  the  t>etf 
advantage,  according  to  eircumstances,  to  promote  eouud  learuii^  ^ 
religious  education,  reporting  to  the  General  Synod,  at  ile  periodiw 
meetings,  the  details  of  ihtar  system  uid  of  their  accounts  T*ro  vk^ 
Trusts  would  be  required:  one  for  Trinity  College,  Porima,  tod 
another  for  St.  John's  College,  with  its  affiliated  Grammar  Scbool,  tl 
Auckland. 

6.  Native  Sducation. — It  appears  from  the  oriftinal  letter  uf  Sir 
George  Grey,  that  he  intended  the  present  Boards  of  Edacttion  (o 
come  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod.  Tue  Native  Edoa- 
tion  Act,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  General  AssemUy,  w*^ 
no  change  in  the  government  of  the  native  schools,  aa  at  prw"* 
carried  on  under  the  three  religious  bodies.  At  present,  the  rjsIhb 
of  Native  Education  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Engb"^  '* 
cumbered  nith  this  difficulty,  that  the  funds  granted  out  of  the  rsveniK 
of  the  country  have  been  administered  by  the  two  Boards  of  £>diKaltC> 
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but  the  lands  are  vested  in  the  Bishop  alone;  and  yet  the  objects  of 
both  Traata  are  the  same ;  for  the  lands  were  given  expressly  to  make 
the  schools  self-supporting,  and  so  to  supersede  the  grants  of  tnonej'. 
If  the  Synod  were  to  reappoint  the  present  Boards  of  Education,  and 
also  rest  in  them  the  scliool  estates,  which  I  now  surrender,  both 
branches  of  tbe  work  would  be  brought  under  the  same  government. 
The  Auckland  Board  of  education  would  administer  estutea  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Kohanga,  Tukupoto,  and  Olawhoo ;  and  the  Southern 
Board  at  Te  Aute,  Whanganui,  Papawai,  and  K*i-kokiri-kiri.  The 
native  school  estate  at  Oiaki  ia  devoted  to  the  same  purposes,  but  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  Cburub  Missionary  Society.  No  Crown  grant 
baa  yet  been  issued  for  the  school  estate  at  Wairengabika,  near 
Tar&nga. 

7.  There  Kre  also  some  pieces  of  land  held  in  trust  by  me  for  th« 
Helanestan  Mission,  which  I  purpose  to  retain  till  the  Island  Bishop 
■hall  liave  been  constituted,  and  the  Bishop  shall  have  associated  him- 
self wilii  the  General  Synod,  You  are  probably  aware  that  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  endowment  of  this  Bishopric  has 
already  been  invested  in  the  English  funds. 

The  last  subject  which  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  your  careful  con- 
sideration, is  the  constitution  of  the  General  Synod  ilself ;  and  I  have 
placed  it  last,  I>ecause  if  yon  should  be  inclined  to  take  tlie  various 
subjects  of  discussion  in  tbe  order  in  which  I  have  arranged  them  in 
this  opening  address,  this,  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant subject  of  all,  wilt  not  be  brought  under  consideration,  till 
all  the  Bishops  and  many  other  members  now  absent  shall  have 
assembled. 

Hauy  of  you  are  well  aware  thai  it  was  not  without  snxious 
deliberation  that  the  Conference  resolved  nnanimousty  to  authorise 
this  Synod  to  be  convened,  and  drew  up  a  deed  of  constitution  for  that 
purpose.  That  constitution  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more 
than  has  been  agreed  to  again  and  again  at  public  meetings,  held 
periodically,  of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  all  tlie  English  setlle- 
ments  during  the  last  ten  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
fundamental  points  of  adhesion  to  the  docti'ines  of  the  Church  of 
Englond,  and  the  constitution  uf  the  General  Synod  with  the  three 
orders  of  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  every  question  of  Church  govern- 
ment is  open  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  meetinj;. 

Tlic  fii'st  question  aSecling  the  constitution  of  the  Synod,  which 
will  naturally  engage  your  attention,  will  be  the  qualtAcation  of 
electors.  I  would  deprecate  the  use  of  the  word  Church-membership, 
because,  as  a  voluntary  society,  we  cannot  confer  rights  of  Cburcii- 
raembership  npon  those  who  join  us,  nor  deny  tliem  to  those  who 
stand  aloof.  The  test  which  we  ought  to  require,  is  the  declaration  of 
a  willingness  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Synod,  which  the  elector  through 
hia  representative  will  concar  in  making.  And  here  the  value  of  the 
three  orders  is  apparent,  fur  ev^ry  member  of  the  Church  may  rest 
assured  that  no  law  cim  be  made  to  which  a  majority  of  his  own 
order  has  not  consented. 
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This  limitalion  of  the  electoral  franchise  will  reqoiro  an  electwal 
roll,  wiih  certain  persona  dul;  appointed  to  add  to  it  from  time  to 
time  the  names  of  new  electors.  It  will  be  the  dul^  of  the  Swretnr; 
of  the  General  S^nod  to  forward  to  these  peraoiij  timely  notice  of  all 
elections  and  to  issue  voting  papers,  if  that  ehould  be  the  mode  of 
election  which  jou  adopt.  In  short,  the  representative  system  of  iLe 
General  Sjnod  will  rt^quire  to  be  worked  with  the  greatest  car^ 
through  a  known  and  registered  bodj  of  electors,  increasing  dailj,  u 
we  maj  hope,  in  numbers,  in  proportion  as  information  is  diffbted  and 
interest  awakened,  hy  the  actual  working  of  the  General  Sjnod.  For, 
while  I  admit  that  the  number  of  electors  who  have  voted  for  t^re- 
sentatives  to  the  present  bijnod  is  but  small,  yet  I  cannot  ^ree  wiili 
those  who  argue  that  therefore  the  time  for  Synodical  action  haa  not 
yet  come.  On  the  contrary,  after  grinding  in  the  mill  of  public 
meetings  for  ten  tedious  years  of  hope  deferred,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  but  the  actual  meeting  of  the  Synod  ibwlf 
would  ever  have  awakened  a  general  interest  among  the  great  body 
of  our  professing  members.  The  plain  truth  is  this,  that  we  hate 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  have  everything  done  for  us,  that  we  are 
very  slow  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  our  Colonial  Church, 
we  have  everything  to  do  for  ourselves. 

After  fixing  the  qualification  of  electors  yon  will  have  to  consider 
the  qualification  for  lay  representatives,  and,  in  fixing  this,  I  do  most 
earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  not  recede  from  the  standard  adopted  bj 
the  Conference,  of  members  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  ot 
Englund.  You  will  accept  my  assurance  that  this  recommendation  is 
made  in  no  exclusive  spirit,  but  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  tiie 
Spirit  of  God  may  so  bless  our  united  work,  tliat  tlu^>ugh  the  meant 
of  grace  conveyed  to  our  brethren  in  these  earthen  vessels,  snd  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  length  and  breadUi  of  the  land,  many  devout 
communicants  may  be  yearly  added  to  the  Chnrch,  and  go  be  preparrd 
to  join  us  in  seeking  for  the  spirit  of  counsel  in  communion  with  Goa 
and  with  Christ 

I  would  draw  your  attention  further  to  the  qualification  of  eiergj- 
men.  You  will  have  to  consider  whether  any  clergymen  should  be 
members  of  the  Synod  ex  officio,  as  for  example.  Archdeacons  acting 
ex  officio  as  tmstees  of  endowment  funds.  You  will  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  clergymen  regularly  licensed  and  holding  Cburtb 
offices,  and  other  clergymen  licensed  generally  to  perform  divine 
service,  but  holding  otlices  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
Church;  and  other  clergymen  again,  who  are  neither  licfosed  nor 
hold  any  office,  but  live  as  ordinary  settlers.  It  will  be  a  qaejlloo 
also  for  you  to  decide,  whether  Deacons  shall  be  admitted  to  the  wax 
privileges  as  Presbyters.  In  whatever  manner  these  questions  DSf 
be  settled,  we  shall  require  an  official  list  of  clergy  duly  qniUfiw  '<> 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  Creneral  or  Diocesan  Synod.  M/ 
own  idea  of  a  distinotion  would  be  that  every  licensed  clergy"**". 
whether  Presbyter  or  Deacon,  might  claim  to  be  entered  upon  tbe 
list  by  right,  and  that  every  unlicensed  clergyman  of  irrepn«ebw« 
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life  and  character  may  be  entereJ  if  proptMed  and  accepted  at  a 
meettDg  of  any  Dioeesnn  Sjnod. 

The  minor  points,  of  tbe  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  ;  rhe  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  convened ;  tbe  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Synod  itaelF,  and  of  ibe  attendance  of  its  members  ; 
the  best  mode  of  authentii»ting  iu  proceedings,  will  not  escape  your 
DDtie^  bat  tbey  require  no  further  remark. 

But  there  is  one  subject  more  under  this  bead  of  the  Constitulion 
of  tbe  General  Synod,  which  I  must  not  omit :  and  that  if,  tbe  con- 
sideration of  the  best  mode  of  drawing  our  native  brethren  into  closer 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowKhip  with  ourselves.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  an  endowment  both  in  money  and  land  bas  been  provided 
for  the  Melanesian  Bishopric  :  and  let  us  never  rest  satisQed,  tilt  tbe 
Bishop  of  the  Isles  has  taken  his  seat  among  Us.  Already  it  has 
pleased  God  that  our  field  of  view  should  be  extended  over  seventy 
or  eighty  islands ;  and  onr  work  will  not  be  done,  tilt  twice  that 
number  of  heathen  islands  shall  have  received  the  message  of  salvation. 
To  make  tliiswork  our  own,  to  identify  it  with  the  duty  of  our  branch 
of  the  Church,  to  form  systematic  plans  and  to  carry  out  regular 
eRurts  for  its  support,  will  be  a  part  of  our  proceedings  upon  wliich  I 
do  not  anticipate  one  dissentient  voice. 

But  lo  come  nearer  home,  upon  the  same  line  of  thought  I  must 
draw  your  attention  to  tbe  state  of  the  Native  Churcli  of  New  Zealand, 
And  first;  to  one  subject  claiming  onr  unmingled  thankfulness,  that  I 
hope  soon  to  receive  a  commission  to  consecrsle  to  the  office  of  a 
Bishop,  one  whose  age  and  experience  has  orien  made  me  feel  ashamed 
that  I  should  have  been  preferred  before  him,  and  to  whom  I  have 
long  wished  to  tie  allowed  to  make  this  reparation,  by  dividing  with 
him  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  my  office. 

The  great  object  for  which  Ibe  Missionary  Diocese  of  Turanga  bas 
been  constituted,  is  to  widen  the  basis  of  native  ordination.  At  pre- 
Bent  it  is  impoasiLile  not  to  feel  some  doubts  of  the  future  stability  of 
the  native  Churcli.  My  recent  journey  through  the  Mission  Stations 
has  left  me  in  a  balanced  state  between  hope  and  fear.  The  thought 
of  the  populous  districts  of  Whakalane,  Opotiki,  Waiapu,  and  Taranaki, 
all  left  without  a  resident  Missionsry,  would  be  one  of  unmingled 
sorrow,  if  we  did  not  see  tbe  fruits  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
Mission  now  appearing,  in  the  faithful  men  of  the  native  race,  who 
have  already  been  ordained,  or  ore  now  passing  through  their  proba- 
tion for  the  ministry.  We  must  ftel  that,  when  half  the  human  racQ 
in  Africa,  India,  and  China  is  still  unconverted,  we  cannot  expect 
more  men  in  England  to  take  care  of  our  50,000  souls.  But  why 
should  we  desire  foreign  corn,  when  our  own  native  Gelds  are  while 
already  to  the  harvest  ?  Our  lot  has  fullen  in  a  fair  ground,  yea  we 
have  a  goodly  heritage.  We  are  the  tillers  of  a  Setd  which  the  Lord 
has  blessed. 

This  is  the  bright  gleam  of  hope  which  cheers  the  sadness  of  onr 
Kissionary  journeyings.  It  cannot  be  that  all  this  work  of  grace 
should  have  been  wrought  in  vain.     If  we  pass  through  deserted 
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hamlets,  where  the  aged  men  and  women  who  welcomed  ns  in  former 
years  have  passed  away,  leaving  no  child,  the  thought  arvei  that 
though  they  hare  passed  from  earth,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  lost.  If 
we  tiee  the  aigna  of  a  decaving  faith,  and  of  a  love  that  waxed  odd,  in 
the  ruined  chapel,  and  its  graas-grown  path  ;  we  have  but  to  look  It 
the  tombs  around  it,  for  there  lie  those  who  have  gone  to  tbdr  rta 
in  Jesus,  dying  in  the  fervour  of  their  first  love  ;  and  infants  cat  of 
like  flowers  in  the  morning,  with  the  fresh  dew  of  baptismal  grace 
up<»i  their  hearts ;  there  the  first  evangelists  to  their  heathen  counirr- 
men  wait  for  their  Lord's  return,  to  call  them  to  enter  into  His  jo;. 
If  we  see  the  native  youth  departing  from  the  example  of  their  fsthen, 
given  to  self-indulgence,  drunkenness,  and  sloth  ;  we  see,  on  the  olher 
band,  that  through  this  furnace  of  temptation,  as  in  our  own  tchoob 
and  culleges  in  England,  God's  chosen  servants  are  being  tntined  ind 
proved  for  the  ministry  of  His  Word.  The  very  same  cause  whick 
tilla  our  hearts  with  fears  for  the  many,  atrengthena  our  oonfldencc  is 
the  stability  of  the  few. 

But  I  cannot  disguise  my  conviction  that  the  time  baa  ctnne  wfa«n 
a  united  action  between  the  two  branches  of  our  Chnrch  is  absohitdy 
neceasary.  Oar  countrymen  are  spreading  themselves  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands.  Jiqihet  is  b^ng  enlarged  to  d«eS 
in  the  tents  of  Shem.  The  oonstant  traffic  with  the  English  lawn 
brings  the  native  population  mwv  and  more  into  contact  with  onr 
own  race.  It  will  be  found  impossible  to  carry  on  a  double  govern- 
ment  for  the  Colonial  and  Missionar7  Church.  But  the  blending  of 
the  one  into  the  other  must  be  a  gradual  work,  and  ought  to  be  b^mi 
immediately.  The  Euthaoama  of  the  Mission  cannot  be  a  tuddts 
death. 

It  is  now  more  than  siz  years  (Feb.  S3,  1863J  rinee  a  large  puUic 
meeting  at  this  place  concurred  unanimously  in  tbe  following  Re- 
solution : — 

*  That  this  meeting,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  vast  beoeliu 
which,  under  Divine  Providence,  have  been  conferred  upon  the  !<«• 
Zealand  Islands  by  the  Church  Miasionary  Society,  a uthcoise  Arch- 
deacon Hadfield  to  communicate  with  the  Society,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  tbe  dagj 
and  laity  of  the  district  of  Wellington  their  present  charge  of  tbe 
native  settlements  in  that  district,  and  upon  what  oonditions  tbej 
would  assist  in  forming  a  fund  for  the  permanent  eDdowmeni  of 
native  parishes  and  school.''.' 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  this  Synod  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution of  a  similar  kind,  including  the  whole  field  of  the  Boeietf'i 
Mission  in  New  Zealand. 

My  apology  for  the  length  of  this  address  must  be,  that  I  bin 
endeavoured  to  condense  within  the  smalleat  compass  the  deeplj 
important  subjects  which  it  is  my  duty,  as  your  President,  to  hnog 
before  you ;  and  I  will  now  conclude,  by  the  expreamon  of  my  caroeA 
prayer  that  we  may  be  so  blessed  with  tbe  spirit  of  counsel  as  to  hin 
a  right  judgment  in  all  things." 
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Th«  winter  «et  in  with  unusunl  severity  at  the  commencement  of 
November.  October  had  been,  and  uaually  is,  a  frosty  month;  hnt 
the  snovr  which  falls  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  month  seldom 
remains.  This  year,  however,  the  snow  of  October  remained  to  be 
overlaid  by  all  that  foUuwed,  November  followed  with  frost  and  snow 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  warn  us  thoroughly  of  what  we  might  expect ; 
and  by  the  10th  of  December  the  thermometer  sank  to  8°  below  zen^ 
and  remuned  there  for  several  days  and  nighta.  The  migration  of 
seals  took  place  ebortly  before  the  middle  of  this  month  ;  and  the  net 
avnt  fiahery,  which  generally  sadly  interferes  with  the  serviees  of  the 
Chriatmaa  aenaon,  waa  all  over  by  the  16th,  and  hy  the  end  of  the 
month  the  intenaity  of  the  weather  had  so  increaaed  that  the  very 
ocean  (if  I  may  eo  apeak  of  the  atrait)  would  have  been  frozen  up  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  atrong  off-ahore  winds.  On  the  26th  and  27th 
th<9  glass  aank  to  14'  and  18°  below  zero,  and  the  open  roadstead  of 
Forteau  became  many  times  bridged  over  with  ice,  and  again  broken 
up  by  the  swell  and  blown  off.  On  the  7th  of  January,  however,  the 
bay  was  flrmly  frozen  over  with  fair  and  beautiful  ice,  and  the  whole 
gtra.it  filled  with  floating  masses  and  liquid  ice,  or  disconnected  parti- 
cles assembled  to  a  considerable  mass,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  called  here  "slohb"  and  "lolley."  This  is  the  earlier  stage 
of  that  abondance  of  ice  which  Forms  the  permanent  "  pack"  of  the 
whole  winter.  The  glass  up  (o  this  date  had  not  been  lower  than 
—  20*  at  the  coldest,  but  was  seldom  above  0°  at  the  warmest.  On 
the  27th  JanuB^,  the  glass  fell  to  its  lowest  flgnre  for  the  whole 
winter,  or  —  36  ;  that  day  having  been  preceded  by  nearly  a  week 
when  the  average  temperature  was  about  —  21°.  And  it  was  more 
owing  to  the  long  range  of  cold  weather  than  from  the  fact  of  the 
glaas  fulling  to  a  very  low  figure,  that  the  past  lias  been  by  far  tlio 
severest  winter  of  my  experience.  The  low  temperatures  indicated 
above  continued  till  the  end  of  February,  and  were  frequently  accom- 
panied by  high  winds,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  very  fierce 
gales.  At  these  times  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  any  portion  of 
the  parsonage  in  frost-proof  security,  though  I  remained  up  past  mid- 
night many  times  to  give  the  house  the  benefit  of  a  red-hot  three  feet 
Canadian  stove,  which  my  lad  rose  but  a  few  hours  after  to  replenish 
with  fuel.  We  had  in  these  instances  strong  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  local  maxim,  "  the  wind  makes  the  westher."  A  sudden  lulling 
of  the  storm  is  experienced  in-doors  as  surely  as  out,  though  there  may 
be  DO  attendant  change  of  temperature.  I  have  also  found,  by  careful 
observation,  that  one  may  travel  not  only  with  safety,  hut  even  with 
comfort  and  pleasure,  during  a  calm,  with  such  a  temperature  (say 
between  C  and  —  Ifi*),  os  with  a  smart  breeie  of  wind  would  become 
at  once  not  only  nncomfortable  but  highly  dangerous.  Below  —  20*, 
however,  the  maxim  loses  its  entire  consistency,  becomihg  on  the 
negntive  side  useless — for  one's  flesh  will  freeze  now  in  a  dead  calm. 
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From  the  begjoning  of  March  the  [ntenut;  of  the  cold  left  ns,  ud 
we  experienced  Otilj  an  arersge  of  wiater  weather  until  the  end  of 
JitLj  and  first  half  of  June,  when  the  weather  again  became  QDMa> 
sonable,  and  we  experienced  anov-atonna  and  aerere  fraaC  I  will 
onlj  particularly  mention  the  frosts  of  the  13th,  11th,  and  I5th  gf 
June,  which  froze  freah  water  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarts'  ofani&clt, 
and  congealed  the  salt  sea  in  its  becalmed  aurfaee  to  the  thickness  of 
a  penny,  nnd  a  anoW'Storm  which  preceded  these  frosla  one  ity,  and 
covered  hill  and  dole  wiifa  "  robe  of  white.^ 

I  will  add  to  these  remarks  upon  the  charact»  of  our  winter,  that 
the  usual  abundance  of  icebergs  to  be  seen  during  the  summer  monibi 
seems  this  season  to  be  multiplied  at  least  a  hundred  times.  On  Itid- 
aummer-day  the  whole  prospect  from  Forteau  bay  was  so  stadded 
with  them,  that  nothing  but  their  immense  magnitude  made  the  Tiew 
different  from  that  of  mid-winter,  so  far  at  least  aa  r^arded  the  wBlcr; 
and  I  did  not  succeed  in  crossing  the  strait  for  the  first  time  till  ibe 
2Ttbof  June,  while,  at  the  time  1  am  writing  (July  20th),  their  num- 
ber around  us  is  amaiing,  rendering  navigation  extremely  hauidoiu, 
and,  in  fact,  having  almost  suEpended  iL  Such  an  enormous  detach- 
ment and  descent  of  icebergs  as  have  besieged  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  the  Sirait  of  Belle  Isle  sod 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  last  three  months,  might  ebewbere 
suggest  very  interestiug  and  curious  inquiries  concerning  the  Arctic 
regions. 

I  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  report  by  a  few  notes  tak«o 
from  my  Journal  in  reference  to  one,  out  of  very  many,  violent  snov- 
storms— here  empliatically  called  tnoio-c^rt/l^— which  characterised  ill 
the  earlier  part  of  the  winter. 

"  Thursday  ^5th  {Feb.  1858).— The  snow-drift  continued  till  hU 
yesterday  evening,  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  having  been  the  deneert 
and  most  searching  snow-titorm  I  ever  experienced.  I  discoTered 
to-day,  as  a  most  astonisliing  effect  of  it,  that  the  new  church  (built 
so  tight  and  perfect  as  not  to  admit  a  drop  of  rain)  had  received 
through  its  nice  seams  and  joints  enough  of  the  '  dust  of  snow,'  so  to 
speak,  to  cnver  the  whole  interior  length  and  breadth  of  the  building. 
I  entered  the  church  to  exhibit  it  to  a  coaple  of  strangers  who  bid 
just  arrired,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  some  quantity  of  snow  in 
the  south  porch,  but  upon  opening  the  inner  door  I  was  really  startkd 
at  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  sight  before  me.  From  the  Cotir- 
munion-lable  under  the  east  window  to  the  stone  font  under  the 
tower  at  the  west  end,  including  pulpit,  prayerKlesk,  lectern,  seat*,— 
erery  object,  large  and  small  (except  on  their  vertical  faces), — *** 
covered  with  an  uniform  garb  of  exquisitely  fine-powdered  snow.  1 
cannot  describe  the  pure  and  spot1et>B  beauty  of  the  scene.  He  little 
church  is  elegant  enough  in  it>  simple  form  and  outline  and  its  coned 
internal  finish  to  challenge  some  allowance  of  art  and  skill  in  ita 
favour ;  but  when  nature  had,  as  it  were,  crept  in  by  steiltb,  and 
.adopted  the  outline  as  her  own,  by  that '  saintly  robe  of  white'  tlin>"D 
BO  perfectly  and  impartially  over  every  part,  one  for  the  momcDt  fo>^' 
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Rrt  and  ikUl,  acknowledging  the  adoption  and  beholding  nature's  per- 
fect work.  Kj  whole  family  soon  came  to  witness  the  work,  and 
almost  and  seemed  the  necesaitj  by  which  it  was  all  soon  to  be  swept 
atvAy,  Daring  the  same  storm  the  parsonage  and  nil  the  stores  oud 
buildings  shared  a  somewhat  similar  intmsion  ;  but  the  matter  was 
not  00  well  received,  nor  did  it  meet  with  snj  admiration.  Tliis  in- 
sinaatiog  power  of  snow,  with  high  wind  and  low  temperature,  is  truly 
astonishing. 

I  heard  also  to-daj  a  carious  little  BI017  further  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  snch  storms.  A  solitary  sportsman,  who  lives  a  great 
part  of  ^e  winter  io  an  exceedingly  small  '  cabin'  or  '  tilt,'  far  removed 
from  the  coast, — partly,  perhaps,  from  the  love  of  being  alone,  but 
particnlarly  from  a  preference  of  game  and  venison  to  salt  pork, — 
foDiid  himself  this  morning  completely  snowed  in.  This  is  frequently 
the  ease  with  all  small  houses,  where  surrounding  objects,  stunted  trees 
(in  the  case  of  the  tilt)  or  neighbouring  buildings,  cause  the  driving 
snow  to  accumulate  in  banks.  Our  hermit,  therefore,  expected  to  find 
himself  thus  immured  ;  but  upon  opening  his  little  door,  and  trying 
ihe  'wail  of  snow  which  presented  itself  with  the  usual  careless  thrust 
of  the  hand,  and  then  the  more  deliberate  attack  of  the  foot,  he  found 
a  snrface  so  hard  and  solid  that  he  looked  anxiously  round  his  little 
prison  for  some  better  implement  of  working  his  way  out.  '  Fortun- 
atel;,'  said  he,  'the  spade,  which  is  usually  outside  of  the  huntsman's 
cahin,  that  he  may  dig  his  way  in,  was  at  hand.'  He  found  the  snow 
so  closely  compacted  that  it  required  a  very  vigorous  blow  to  insert  il 
half  its  depth.  His  embankment  proved  to  be  thick  as  well  as  solid, 
and  it  was  not  until  by  painful  and  tedious  d^rees  he  had  nearly  filled 
his  tilt  with  blocks  of  snow  that  he  obtained  a  peep  of  the  blue  sky 
of  a  brighter  day.'  These  little  hunting  tilts  commonly  have  no  other 
or  hetter  window  than  a  very  small  opening  in  the  door,  or  in  one  of 
the  sides  (walls),  which  at  night  and  in  bad  weather  is  closed  by  a  wooden 
slide. 

Aft«r  snch  storms  as  yesterday,  the  temperature  being  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  low  (say,  ie,  more  or  less  below  zero),  the  snow  be* 
comes  so  hard  in  all  exposed  surfaces,  that  the  traveller  needs  no  snow 
shoes  (or  rackets),  and  leaves  no  print  behind  him  ;  and  a  bOTsa 
travelling  at  full  speed  (if  we  could  try  the  experiment)  would  no 
more  than  leave  a  trail  This  will  not  consort  with  English  experience 
of  anow,  and  scarce  will  English  notions  comprehend  it ;  but  in  these 
almost  Arctic  regions,  and  this  truly  Arctic  clime,  where  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hours  you  may  see  the  hardy  reindeer  heating  up  their 
wititer  fodder,  and  must  stoop  to  descry  the  outline  of  their  sharp  boc^ 
on  the  snow, — the  sight  of  wastes  of  snow  thus  converted,  as  it  were, 
into  hills  and  dales  of  alabaster,  is  so  common  that  one  forgets  to 
express  one's  wonder  and  admiration  among  those  born  to  such  scenes, 
who  see  no  canss  of  wonder  or  admiration  in  them." 

Bespeciing  my  missionary  journeys  daring  the  past  winter,  Ifind, 
by  reference  to  my  Journal,  that  I  travelled  twice  to  the  settlements 
east  of  Forteao,  and  three  times  to  those  west, — comprising  in  the 
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Ave  jourDejB  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirtj-five  aSa,  ail 
p-Tformed  over  (iie  enow  and  ice  by  tlie  aid  of  dogs  and  eleigh  (eoiu- 
tiqve).  This  Etatement  does  not  include  very  numerous  shorter  tnTclt 
to  places  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Forteau  (say  between  two  and  leveu 
miles  from  home),  which,  if  reckoned,  would  alone  corer  perhaps  btlC 
as  many  miles  more.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  extracts  from  nj 
Journal,  under  their  respective  dates. 

The  following  extracts  relnte  to  a  journey  to  Bradore,  apoa  som- 
tnona  to  visit  a  sicli  lad  there  i — 

"  January  30tA. — Tliis  day  broke  with  a  continuation  of  yestenkj'i 
gale  and  snow-drift,  which  prevented  my  starting  for  Bradon  durioj; 
the  forenoon ;  but  by  ihrte  p.h.  the  weather  became  suddenly  uibl, 
even  to  the  temperature  of  rain.  At  half-psst  tbr«e,  in  the  midst  of 
pelting  rain  and  a  gale  of  north-east  wind,  we  set  out.  The  boy's 
complaint  appeared,  from  the  description  of  the  messengers,  to  have 
alarming  symptoms,  and  I  supposed  it  was  either  a  case  of  rupture,  of 
colic,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  This  was  the  tliird  day  since 
the  summons  reached  me.  Were  it  otherwise^  neither  I  nor  my  guide* 
would  have  ventured,  at  snch  an  hour  and  season,  and  in  sach  weather, 
to  have  started  on  such  a  journey  ;  but  we  did  it  in  a  sense  of  dnt; 
and  of  trust  in  God's  good  providence. 

My  two  ft)i low-travellers  were  father  and  son,  both  bom  in  tlw 
country,  and  the  old  man  quite  famous  for  his  skill  and  experience  ai 
guide  in  the  interior  wastes,  where  tiiey  hunt  the  reindeer.  They  bad 
also  a  superior  team  of  dogs.  Until  night  set  in,  therefor*^  snd  it 
grew  pretty  dark,  our  prepress  was  only  rendered  uncomfortaUe  by 
the  coldness  of  the  dreudiing  rain,  but  now  (nnd  we  were  st  a  pwat 
where  we  again  leli  the  eea-board)  I  noticed  a  growing  anxiety  in  tbt 
father,  and  whispering  between  the  two  became  frequent,  and  llw 
falling  drops  were  nicely  examined  to  discover  if  they  were  snow  or 
rain.  It  grew  cold,  and  the  sky  began  to  break,  and  the  wiod  to 
freshen  from  the  north,  and  I  leant  forward  to  catch,  if  possible,  tke 
expresNon  of  my  guide's  face  as  it  was  turned  to  evetj  fresh  glcaia  in 
the  sky.  I  confess  thst  now  some  more  painful  discomfort  arose  in 
my  mind — I  forgot  that  I  was  wet  throngh  and  cold— I  thought  1  fd' 
fine  snow  over  my  clothes,  and  tliat  the  sky  threatened  a  sudden  soov- 
drifcl  'I  believe  Blanc  Sablon  n  outside  of  us;  had  we  not  better 
endeavour  to  rua  thither?'  I  suggested;  'and  if  the  night  shoald  ektf 
up  we  could  proceed  at  a  later  hour.'  '  I  d(Mi't  core,  sir,  if  it  doesn't 
turn  to  SHOW ;'  and,  after  a  pause,  '  If  it'll  hold  off  an  hour  and  a  hsU) 
sir,  we'll  be  there.'  I  did  not  feel  quite  reanured,  although  tb«  son 
added  something  about  the  dt^s  finding  their  way.  And  we  sll  kepi 
silence  for  near  half-an-hour,  save  when  one  or  odier  of  the  men  said 
a  cheering  word  to  the  poor  dogs,  for  whom  the  work  was  heav;  ana 
fatiguing.  Perhaps  we  alt  spent  a  part  of  the  lime  in  thouflrtB  of 
prsyer,  and  in  inwardly  urging  motives  of  hope  ;  but  perhaps  sIm  ny 
friends,  like  myself,  occupied  some  portion  of  the  suspense  in  conjaiiog 
up  reveries  of  terrific  and  sudden  snowstorms, — making  some  of  lo^ 
continuance  and  fatal  cmuequence,  and  others  ta  be  wriy  disMpalM 
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«nd  follovred  bj  gteams  of  brightness,  and  hope,  and  eanpe.  Be  all 
this,  however,  u  it  may,  when  about  lialF-way  between  Blanc  Sablon 
sod  Bradore,  in  the  midst  of  a  moat  dangeroas  and  trackless  waste, 
when  my  experienced  guide  knew  not,  in  the  darkness,  whether  the 
dogs  were  right  or  wrong,  a  messenger  of  mercj  nea  sent  to  us— or 
rather  meaaengers  of  mercy  were  sent  us — in  drops  of  rain,  larger, 
and  moTC  nuinerous,  and  swifter  than  any  of  the  preceding  showers. 
Now  we  expresfted  our  thankfulness,  and  talked  freely,  and  looked 
forward  in  hope.  Our  revived  spirits  seemed  to  revire  the  drooping 
ioff,  and  we  soon  acknowledged  them  right,  and  counted  the  number 
of  ponds  yet  to  be  crossed,  and  spoke  of  the  sick  boy,  and  the  sarprieA 
of  anr  arrival,  till  we  found  ourselves  at  Bradore— all  truly  thankful 
for  presermtion  from  the  perils  of  such  a  journey. 

I  found  the  boy  indeed  «ick  unto  death,  suffering  excruciating  inter- 
nsl  pains ;  I  rpent  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  till  two  a.m.  in 
ministering  to  the  poor  boy  and  his  grieving  parents  both  as  doctor 
and  pastor.  At  that  hour  I  consented  to  seek  rest,  for  I  am  soon  sick 
and'  useless  without  some  sleep.  I  laid  oside  tdj  coat,  and  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  rested  for  several  hours,  when  I  was  awaked  by  the 
pitiable  cries  of  the  poor  little  sufferer  who  lay  in  the  next  room. 

iSunday,  31it  Janvary. — The  patient  had  a  short  tranquil  interval 
afier  I  retired  this  morning  ;  but  all  day  has  been  in  a  most  critical 
Mate.  Tkfl  men  have  been  to  Blanc  Sablon  for  medicine,  and  the 
poor  women  (mother  and  aunt)  have  assisted  me  nt  the  sick-bed,  or 
taken  charge  of  the  sound  and  unruly  children  below  stairs.  Besides 
other  prayers,  we  used  a  united  litany  in  behalf  of  the  sufferer,  and 
I  read  to  him  a  simple  exhortation  ;  and  between  his  paroxysms  of  pain 
had  many  most  interesting  and  edifying  conversations  with  liim.  He 
is  about  eleven  years  old.  The  poor  mother,  in  the  depth  of  her 
anguish,  prayed  most  fervently  that  God  would  exhibit  his  mercy  in 
taking  her  son, — she  resigned  him  at  once  into  the  hands  of  his  hea- 
venly Father, — she  conid  not  bear  his  torture.  Truly  her  affliction 
was  very  great  God  saw  it,  and  had  compassion  :  He  would  not 
allow  any  to  snflfer  more  than  they  should  be  able  to  bear  ;  He  was 
pleased  to  hear  our  prayers,  and  bless  the  means  used  for  the  relief  of 
the  nek.  The  lad  was  much  easier  by  the  evening,  and  had  more 
Kst  at  nigbt. 

I  spent  Monday  abo  witli  the  sick  and  his  friends,  and  witnessed 
knd  assisted  their  thanksgiving  for  his  improved  and  improving 
Mate. 

Tveiday,  2d  F^yrtiary. — The  snow-drifl  which  succeeded  the  rain 
18  now  over.  The  morning  being  bright  and  cold,  with  hardened 
■now  and  excellent  travelling,  and  out  patient,  we  trust,  out  of  dan- 
KGi'.  ifibrded  me  an  agreeable  start  homewards.  I  called  upon  the 
B'ck  woman  at  L'Anse  an  Cotard,  but  made  no  stoppage  elsewhere, 
■nd  reached  home  at  two  r.U. 

,  tJpon  reaching  home,  I  fonnd  a  message  at  the  parsonoge  concern- 
ing the  illueas  of  J.  Tr~ — ,  at  Finware,  distant  about  seventeen  miles 
**'twardi    Mrs.  GifFord,  however,  has  sent  leeches  and  medicine,  and 
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word  UiBt  u  looD  u  the  meeaenger  returns,  if  necesstiy,  I  wiQ  wt  oat 
for  that  place. 

Ftbruary  4lA. — A  Biupensioo  of  storm  ind  snov  again  Aamt  n> 
the  blue  heavens  in  all  the  spleadour  of  this  region.  Hj  gnidei 
returned  to-da^.  The  weather  has  been  exceedinglj  bright,  saffi- 
cientlj  warm  (glass  1<!°),  and  altogether  glorious. 

Sunday,  liH. — The  morning  being  bright  and  fine,  though  cold 
( —  8°),  and  answering  to  the  condition  of  vaj  appointment  to  go  to 
L'Anse  au  Loup,  I  set  out  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight  a.k.  for  that 
place.  ....  Assembled  about  thirteen  persons  for  morning  servioe,— 
and  then,  having  aseistance  offered  me  to  proceed  as  far  as  Finwue, 
to  visit  the  sick  man,  I  turned  my  face  that  way  instead  of  remnunp. 
I  made  unsatisfactory  calls  at  L  Ansa  au  Diabte  aud  Capstan  Island, 
and  reached  Pinw  are  at  half-past  six  f.k.  I  found  the  bouse  in  gresl 
coofusioD,  and  not  only  occupied  but  crowded  by,  idle  and  inqoisitivc 
vieitors,  mostly  Romanists,  whoy  in  conversation  and  a  snoceasion  of 
relays  of  supper,  gave  no  room  in  time  or  space  for  any  action  on  mj 
parr,  save  small  attentions  to  the  sick  man  (sufieving  from  abscos  in 
the  throat),  until  balf-pust  ten.  I  felt  that  the  liour  was  far  too  sd- 
vanced  to  propose  the  public  service ;  and  the  family  being  quite  alone 
(three  families  in  one  house),  I  increased  the  family  worship  bygiiing 
a  familiar  and  practical  comment  upou  the  chapter  1  read  (St.  John  v.), 
and  by  adding  prayers  for  the  sick,  I  have  before  found  much  incoit- 
venience  from  such  promiscuous  gatherings,  but  never  such  at  lo 
displace  a  Sunday  service  as  upon  this  occasion. 

On  the  IZth  March  I  commenced  another  journey  to  the  eastwsfd, 
which  carried  me  as  far  as  Green  Bay  (about  thirty-five  miles  distani), 
and  occupied  five  days.  In  this  visitation  I  performed  full  service,  tnd 
preached  in  lour  different  places,  and  baptized  two  infanta.  I  visited 
tweniy-three  families,  and  distributed  tracts  among  them  slL  TIk 
weather  proved  favourable,  though  sometimes  very  sharp,  and  I  wu 
spared  to  reach  home  in  safely  and  comfort.  On  the  whole  1  mtt 
much  to  encourage  me,  and  would  particularly  refer  to  the  eaniat 
and  united  spirit  of  the  people  of  Bed  Bay,  who  seem  to  look  forward 
with  much  pleasure  to  their  improved  prospect  of  having  a  church. 

In  the  early  port  of  AprU  I  performed  a  third  journey,  west  of 
Forteau,  to  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  I  should  speak  of  tLii  si 
a  partial  fulfilment  of  an  intention  expressed  in  my  last  Report  of 
making  an  extensive  visitation  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  (beymtd,  io- 
deed,  the  actual  limits  of  my  Mission),  but  utterly  neglectcMl,  and  frooi 
which  I  have  for  several  years  received  nt^;ent  and  repeated  calls.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  gone  a  hundred  miles  instead  of  forty,  and  upoo 
that  ground  expressed  a  belief  that  the  journey  would  afford  n^iooi 
notes  for  my  present  communication.  An  extraordinary  and  very 
unusual  break-up  of  winter,  during  tlie  first  eight  days  of  Match,  io 
its  conseqtieaces  prevented  the  longer  journey ;  and  of  the  shorter,  ts 
my  report  is  growing  long,  I  will  only  offer  the  fuUowing  etatistica  :— 
The  journey,  a  great  portion  of  which  lay  across  the  salt-water  ice, 
though  iu  parts  it  led  us  over  tracts  of  the  interior,  occupied,  like  ny 
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joumay  eastward,  five  dayB.   A  kind  neighbour  (Ur.  Dtvii)  «i 

bf  bia  own  presence  and  a  fine  team  of  nine  dogs,  and  mj  whole  family 

accompanied  me  ;  Mr.  J ,  of  Bradore,  havisg  aleo  oome  down  to 

join  himself  to  our  escxirt 

I  visited  13  families,  baptized  13  children,  visited  and  read  prajers 
with  a  sick  woman,  and  held  one  full  service,  et  which  I  baptized  6 
of  the  children  and  preached.  I  also  distributed  a  number  of  small 
books  and  tracts.     This  journey  did  not  include  a  Sunday." 


DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  01"  SIEKRA  LEONE. 

Tbb  Church  in  West  Arrica  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  third 
BUhop.  We  ore  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  Caswall,  Secretaiy  to  the 
West  Indian  Mission  to  the  Fongas,  for  the  subjoiued  extract  from 
a  letter  (dated  June  1)  of  tJie  Rev.W.  lu  Neville,  who  was  at  Sierra 
Lecme  at  the  time  when  the  devoted  Bishop  was  seized  with  bis  last 
and  fatal  illness : — 

"  I  have  mournful  tidings  to  impart  The  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone 
is  no  more.  He  wss  called  awsy  on  Saturday  last,  May  28th,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  having  been  seised  with  illness  about  two 
o'clock,  F.ic  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

On  Saturday,  May  21b(,  he  ctilled  upon  me,  and  was  lively  and 
cheerful  as  osuat.  The  next  morning  the  dear  Bishop  preached,  wilh 
his  usual  vigour  and  fervour,  the  sermon  at  the  cathedral,  his  text 
being,  *  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the 
earth.'  Afler  Divine  service,  on  arriving  at  his  town-house,  he  asked 
for  luncheon  ;  but  when  set  before  him,  he  said  he  could  not  eat,  and 
retjoested  coffee  ;  but  he  only  tasted  it,  and  set  the  cup  down.  After- 
wuils  be  sent  a  messsge  to  the  cook  that  he  should  not  want  any 
dinner,  but  that  at  five  o'clock  he  would  have  tea.  He  drank  a  cup 
of  tea  and  went  to  bed,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Milward,  the  master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  that 
evening.  The  Bishop  said,  '  I  have  caugiit  the  fever,  and,  stmnge  to 
^y,  1  have  suddenly  become  quite  weak,'  But  he  did  not  speak  of 
Knding  for  medical  sssistaDce.  However,  about  three  hours  after- 
wards, he  sent  to  the  barracks  for  the  senior  surgeon,  for  the  one  civil 
aurgeon  remaining  in  the  colony  was,  and  still  is,  confined  to  bis  bed. 
The  next  morning,  when  1  saw  him,  he  waa  calm  and  composed, 
■■id  his  benevolent,  loving  countenance  wore  its  usual  aspect  He 
■poke  of  death,  although  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed ;  for  when  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  better  that  he 
should  be  removed  out  of  that  hot  house  (the  acknowledged  hottest 
house  in  the  city)  to  Fourah  Bay,  he  said,  '  Not  to-day,  hut  to-morrow 
or  next  day  ;'  and  when  I  afterwards,  at  the  same  visit,  advised  him 
to  he  pot  at  once  on  board  one  of  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  end 
Wried  oat  to  sea,  be  said,  '  I  have  determined  to  take  a  sea  voyage  ; 
■n  fact,  I  mean  to  go  to  England  by  the  next  mail'    The  next  day 
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the  belored  Bishop  could  not  be  leen  ;  he  had  becoma  worae ;  hii 
head  had  been  shaved,  and  a  blister  was  on  it.  The  next  dmj  cob- 
eciotuness  wm  gone,  though  Miss  San,  ■  while  woman  in  attsndtiwe 
upon  him,  who  conducta  a  school  beloDgiDg  to  the  Church  JfMoHUrj 
Society,  m^b  be  once  pronounced  her  name.  It  was  hexrt-rending  to 
b^old  the  Bishop  with  earnest  eyes  looking  about  the  room,  and  with 
one  finger  pointing  to  this  and  that  GonaciouBaess  never  relnraed ; 
a  coma  came  on,  which  ended  in  death. 

Thus  has  died  a  moat  pions,  godlj,  active,  energetic,  warTQ-hesrled, 
loving  prelate.  To  me  his  kindness  had  been  as  wonderful  as  it  wu 
undeserved,  and  I  mourn  his  loss  as  if  he  had  been  my  most  deai 
relative.  If  I  awake  in  the  night,  and  when  I  awake  in  the  moraitig, 
a  painfbl  feeling  comej  over  me^  and  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  mstler, 
and  then  I  recollect— the  Bishop  is  dead. 

Contrary  to  cnstom,  the  funeral  was  deferred  till  the  next  ixj,  and 
took  place  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  29tb.  ft  «is 
attended  not  only  by  all  the  authorities  and  the  clergy,  bat  also  by 
the  whole  of  the  garrison,  officers  and  men." 
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The  Book  of  PmoIdu,  om  tued  in  ike  Daily  Service :  with  ^oH  Hta4i»gt 
and  Exptanatory  Nota.  '  By  the  Bev.  Eknkst  Uawkimb.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Pp.  273.  Bell  and  Daldy. 
Mb.  Hawximb  boa  very  greatly  improved  his  little  work,  and  bis 
prefkce  is  so  modest,  and  there  is  such  an  entire  absence  of  display  ia 
the  whole  volume,  that  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state  its  merin. 
He  has  added  to  his  well-written  preface  a  clear  statement  upon  the 
"  parallelism  "  of  the  Psalms ;  and  an  account  of  their  arrangement, 
and  supposed  authors.  But  it  is  in  his  "  Kxplanatory  Notes  "thit 
we  observe  the  improyements  which  make  this  little  volume  reaUy 
one  of  extreme  value  for  a  large  class  of  readers.  He  has  now  gives 
regularly  a  short  but  sufficient  introduction  to  each  Psalm.  We  bsTS 
compared  carefully  the  present  with  the  first  edition,  and  we  noli<x, 
with  the  exception  only  of  two  or  three  Psalms,  and  those  the  goriest, 
several  additional  notes  in  every  page ;  and  these  notes  bear  the  marki 
of  careful  reading,  and  sound  judgment,  and  scholarship.  There  id  s 
real  skill  in  the  way  in  which  we  And  brought  togeUier  a  few  ipl 
illustrations  from  the  other  psrts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especisllr 
from  parallel  Psalms ;  and  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  in  this 
edition  a  careful  reference  to  the  passages  quoted  or  adapted  frmn  the 
Psalms  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  an  explanation  of  tAA 
English  words  in  our  translation,  which  we  suspect  are  often  nu' 
understood  by  other  readers  than  "  the  young  and  unlearned." 

But  the  whole  plan  of  the  book  is  deserving  of  much  coniRiends- 
tion.     Moat  truly  does  Mr.  Hawkins  stale  big  belief  that  "no  little 
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evil  bu  ariaen  from  the  a^Btem  of  overlKjpug  texts,  snffldentlj  inlel- 
ligible  to  serioui  and  thoughtful  minds,  with  dilfaie  and  iinneceasarj 
comment."  Survly  when  we  presume  to  explain  the  Word  of  Giod, 
our  one  object  abould  be,  not  to  encate  it  afresh  in  a  curiona  aetting 
of  man's  workmanship,  but  simply  to  dUclose  and  opeu  to  view,  if  w« 
twny,  its  own  perfect  beauty.  It  is  on  this  ground,  then,  that  we 
would  hold  up  this  little  manual  as  an  instroctive  example,  tfuch 
tbou^t  and  labour,  we  are  sure,  bos  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  there- 
is  an  unaffected  tone  of  reverence  everywhere  discernible.  It  has 
that  special  merit  of  being  a  "suggestive"  book.  It  would  be  a  most 
Tuluable  present  at  confirmation,  and  of  great  ose  in  schoola.  We 
sincerely  thank  Mr.  Hawkins  for  it,  and  we  trust  he  will  still  bestow 
upon"The  Book  of  Psiilms"  his  unpretending  but  most  useful  labour. 
How  much  gioy  be  done  by  employing,  as  he  humbly  says,  "one 
talent"  in  our  Master's  service.  We  should  add  that  this  little  work 
is  sold  at  a  very  low  rate,  only  2t.  6d.,  or  18«;  per  dozen  for  schools. 


We  have  received  the  I7th  Volume  of  The  Monthly  Packet,  and 
congratulate  the  accomplished  editor  on  its  continued  success.  The 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  looktd  for  in  every  family  where  there  are 
joung  people  attests  its  popularity  with  that  class  of  readers  for  which 
it  is  chiefly  intended.  The  Young  Step-Mother,  we  presume,  is  the 
first  part  of  the  magazine  that  is  devoured  by  all  who  appreciate  Miss 
Yonge's  exquisite  portraits  of  English  family  life  under  its  purest  and 
be»t  aspects.  Ralpk  Wolford  is  a  tale  of  considerable  interest  and 
power,  cleverly  written,  and  we  doubt  not  with  a  sound  moral  lesson 
to  be  worked  out  before  it  ends. 

The  Cameoifnmi  Englith  Hiitory,  The  Ghronieta  of  an  OaJc,  and  The 
^olei  on  Iniectt,  are  full  of  useful  and  interesting  scraps  and  fragments 
of  information  and  historic  lore,  very  captivating  to  joung  readers. 
For  some  of  the  occasional  papers  we  would  wish  to  give  a  word  of 
thanks,  especially  one  on  the  Deaconeatei  of  St-  Lffap,  an  account  of 
tbe  hospital  for  sick  children,  and  for  the  attempt  in  Will  no  one 
'fo  liicemtef  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  real  hard  work  of  viiitiog 
the  London  poor  in  their  close  alleys  and  crowded  rooms,  and  all  the 
difBculties  and  discouragements  that  surround  what  is  called  district 
visiting,  and  which  make  it  a  weary  labour  to  all  who  do  not  see 
Christ  in  His  poor,  suffering,  ignorant,  and  outcast  members. 


Messrs.  J.  H,  it  J.  Parker  have  recently  added  the  foUovring  works 
to  their  list  of  publicatiune : — Lenten  iSermotu,  preached  in  Oxford  in 
1859;  a  course  of  thirteen  sermons  on  sin, — its  nature,  growth,  dis- 
tinctions, remedies,  prevemives,  and  reward, — addressed  to  ordinary 
congregations,  by  twelve  distinguished  preachers,  all  of  whom,  excbpt 
the  D^n  of  Canterbury,  are  member*,  we  believe,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
Tenity.  This  volume  it  one  of  many  signs  that  the  Church  (^  England 
i»  vindicating  BucceSBfuUy  her  claim  to  tbe  work  and  the  digm^'Of  the 
^■ef  evangelist  in  her  own  Innd.^Th/mghtt  during  Sicknett,  a  Kcond 
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edition  of  a  coUeclion  of  reflectioDa,  meditationa,  and  prafen,  by  one 
who  haa  a  donble  claim  to  the  attention  of  Cbriatian  aufferen,  and 
who  can  acarcelj  intend  to  hide  hia  name  under  the  well-knowa 
initials,  "R.B." — Manj  persona  who  had  not  the  opportoBity  of  hearing 
theBev.  T.  L.  CLi-vaMion'e  Sermon  on  the  Cotueemtionr^tAeBidiKipiB/ 
Bangor,  BriAane,  and  SL  HeUna,  will  be  glad  to  poaseas  so  diacrimi- 
sating  and  touching  a  description  of  the  work  of  an  English  Bisk^ 
— The  Key.  3.  W.  Busooh  has  written  an  intereating  account  of  some 
apecial  aervicea  for  the  working  clasaea,  held  in  North  Bucks,  in  Ember 
Week ;  concluding  with  the  Sennon  which  he  preached  at  the  Ordina- 
tion in  Buckingham. — We  must  not  omit  to  notice  Archdeacon  Bis- 
dall's  VitUtUioa  Chargt,  on  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and 
the  Bev.  R.  H.  J.  Ttrwhitt's  Fvte  Sermont  on  the  War, — both  pob- 
liabed  at  the  T«quest  of  those  who  first  heard  them. 

The  R«T.  H.  H.  Wtatt,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  hu 
added  to  previously  existing  Hymnals  an  unexceptionable  colleeiiaB 
of  ftalvu  and  Hymn*  for  public  worship  (J.  W.  I^rker  &  Son).  Tbc 
volume  ia  well  arranged,  printed  with  a  very  legible  type,  neat  in 
appearance,  cheap  in  price;  and  it  is  dedicated  by  the  compiler  "to 
the  Soeieti/  for  (he  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel,  in  remembrance  of  a 
past  official  connexion,  and  in  token  of  a  continual  sympathy  with  iU 
labours." 
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On  Friday,  June  3d,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  the 
Rev.  Gbeoobt  TBumiON  Bedell,  D.D.,  Beclor  of  Aacenjioo 
Church,  New  York,  was  chosen  Aasiatant-BUhop. 

Bishop  Fotter  of  Penhstlvania,  who  haa  been  for  some  Ume  in 
Europe  on  account  of  hia  health,  arrived  at  New  York  on  Uonday. 
June  13.  Go  Sunday,  Mny  2d,  he  waa  at  Rome,  where  be  hdil 
a  Confirmation,  at  which  the  Duke  of  St.  Albsn's  was  confirmed. 

A  congregation  of  the  Amencan  Church  has  been  formed  in  Paris 
The  following  ta  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  ConimittM 
appointed  to  organize  the  Church  : — 

"  The  American  Proteatant  Episcopalians  in  Paria,  who  have  uao- 
oiated,  and  formed  a  congregation  under  the  ministrations  and  eba^ 
of  the  Bev,  W.  O.  Lamson,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  oppoi- 
tunitiea  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  have  Iteen  thereby  afiijrded 
them,  do  adopt  the  following  plan  of  organization  : — 

1.  The  Chorch  shall  be  known  aa  'The  American  Proteatant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Paris,'  and  shall  for  ever 
profeas  and  maintain  the  faith  and  doctrines,  and  shall  for  ever 
worship  according  to  the  forma  and  usages  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoopal 
Church  in  Ute  United  Stalea  of  America." 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM. 

(Conii»utdJrom  p.  2B1.) 

"If  then  hid  not  been  loi&ethlnc  congenU  u\d  respoiiBiTe  to  Chrirtlinll;  in  the 
heart  of  nun,  in  vain  woald  ChrlBtianit]'  bars  cklleil  to  him.  Her  Toice  mutt 
hive  Ulen  nnflBlt,  u  miuic  on  the  deaf,  and  ligjit  on  the  blind.'— .^  rtA.  Bare. 

Hatinq  Bhownthnt  a  profound  sense  of  disorder,  physical  and 
moral,  anderlies  the  religious  aystems  of  heathendom,  we  now 
proceed  to  our  second  poiut,  to  show,  viz.  that  in  these  same 
systems  proofs  m&j  be  traced  of  a  "conviction  that  this  dis- 
order was  not  from  the  beginning,  but  that  there  was  once  a 
period  of  harmony  and  perfection." 

In  no  country  and  in  no  age  has  man  been  able  to  believe 
that  the  distracted  phenomena  of  the  eternal  world,  and  the 
schism  within  his  own  soul,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  present 
tbe  normai  and  true  condition  of  things.  Something  within  him 
hu  ever  wrestled  and  battled  with  such  an  idea;  he  could  never' 
bring  himself  to  bow  down  in  tUier  prostration  of  mind  and 
■toul  and  strength  before  these  terror-created  gods  (of  whom  we 
spake  in  our  last  paper),  and  to  acknowledge  a  demon  as  the 
raler  of  the  world.  Those  who  formed  the  really  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  heathen  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  heavy  laws  of 
decay  and  death  that  bound  them  :  the  gronning  and  travailing 
of  the  whole  creation  together  with  themselves  was  regarded  as 
a  mysterious  problem,  an  inexplicable  enigma. 

In  their  efforts  to  solve  it,  to  grope  after  the  truth,  if  haply 
tliey  might  find  it,  they  looked  again  upon  the  natural  world, 
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&nd  questioned  it,  Btruggling  to  catch  at  even  the  faintest  inter- 
pretation of  the  mystery.  Confronted,  as  they  were,  daily  and 
hourly  with  decay  and  death,  they  strove  to  find  in  the  analogies 
of  natural  life  an  antidote  to  dark  despair.  "  The  day,"-  thought 
they,  "  dies  into  night,  and  is  buried  in  darkness  and  gloom; 
under  its  thick  pall  all  things  are  still  nod  noiseless  ;  day  sleeps. 
but  not  an  eternal  slet^ ;  morning  chases  the  shades  of  night, 
and  day  bursts  forth  again  from  her  sepulchre."  "  Summer," 
thought  they,  "  follows  spring,  and  autumn  summer,  and  thea 
comes  the  long  sleep  of  winter;  but  it  Is  not  an  eternal  sleep: 
the  sun  returns,  and  the  gladdened  earth  unfolds  its  bosom,  nnd 
the  sweet  influence  of  spring  brings  back  the  flowers :  the  seed 
itself  dies  not  in  the  ground,  but  arises  thence,  transtigared, 
exalted,  glorified.  And  is  it  to  be  thus  with  everythiug  in  nnture, 
and  not  with  men?"  they  asked  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  "Is  the 
daylight  which  gladdens  him,  the  seasons  which  in  their 
orderly  round  lay  the  fruits  of  the  year  at  his  feet,  the  very 
grass  of  the  Seld  ou  which  he  treads,  are  all  these  to  wane 
and  be  restored  again,  and  is  he,  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
world,  reserved  for  the  saddest  fate  of  all,  the  eternal  silence  of 
the  tomb  f  Was  he,  with  those  aspirations  and  hopes  which 
the  things  of  time  and  sense  could  never  satisfy,  to  be  the  one 
single  instance  in  the  world  of  energies  given  for  no  adequate 
purpose,  and  senses  bestowed  in  vain?  " 

It  could  not  be.  Discord  and  disorder,  said  he,  exist  iudeeii 
now.  Pain  and  misery,  decay  and  death,  sin  and  sorrow,  cniih 
the  heart  beneath  their  load  of  woe  now ;  but  so  it  was  not 
once.  Once,  he  persisted  in  believing,  it  was  otherwise.  Once, 
long  ago,  man  was  at  peace  with  himself,  and  the  world  wu  a 
type  of  harmony  and  order.*  Grace  and  beauty  gleaming  forth 
even  now,  amidst  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  present  disorder,  told 
him  ever  and  anon  what  this  world  might  have  been,  and,  as  he 
fondly  believed,  was  intended  to  have  been.  If  no  Paradise 
bloomed  on  earth  now,  yet  once  it  did,  and  then  all  wu 
harmony  and  peace. 

This  conviction  of  a  period  of  primal  perfection  comes  out,  u 
we  might  expect,  moat  vividly  in  the  worthier  religions  d  tht 
world :  we  shall  refer,  therefore,  first,  as  we  have  already  done  io 
our  preceding  paper,  to  the  Medo-Peraian  system.  The  fint 
couple,  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  (Meahia  and  He- 
shiane),  so   believed  the   Persian,  lived   at  their  cteatioB  in 


'  The  worda  ■  Jir/wi  and  nnmdju,  applied  to  the  w*rtd  (17  two  of  the  not  <»_"■- 
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parity  and  innocence.'  Omiazd,  "  the  Iioly-minded,"  endowed 
them  with  the  noblest  qiialitieB,  and  bade  them  prove  them- 
selves wt^hy  vicegerents  of  this  lower  world,  by  persevering  in 
virtne  and  holiness, maintaining  "purity"  iti  thought,  and  word, 
and  deed,  and  wa^ng  unceasing  warfare  with  their  foes  the 
Deot.  And,  at  first,  they  obeyed  his  word,  and  were  holy,  and 
innocent,  and  happy :  by  persevering  in  the  same  path,  they 
mt^ht  have  reached  a  yet  higher  and  nobler  stage  of  being, 
and  attained  to  that  yet  more  exalted  bliss  for  which  they  were 
originally  destined.  But  the  sleepless  adversary  of  Ormazd  sent 
an  evil  demon,  who,  descending  earthwards  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,^  persuaded  them  to  cat  of  tlie  fruit  of  the  wonderful 
tree,  Hdm,  which  imparted  immortality.  Thus  they  were 
enticed  from  their  allegiance;  evil  thoughts  arose  is  their 
souls;  "purity"  was  banished  from  this  earth;  and  they  for- 
feited for  ever  their  right  to  the  internal  happiness  for  which 
they  were  destined,  and  grew  as  wicked  as  Ahriman  himself. 

Passing  on  to  India,  we  find  the  HindQ  legends  similarly 
looking  back  with  fond  regret  to  a  period  of  innocence  and 
order.  Man,  they  agree,  was  the  last  product  of  creative 
wisdom,  the  lord  of  all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  the 
maater-voTk  of  Brahma.  The  beings  whom  he  created  "  were 
endowed  with  righteousness  and  perfect  faith ;  they  abode 
wherever  they  pleased,  unchecked  by  any  impediment ;  their 
hearts  were  free  from  guile;  they  were  pure,  made  free  from 
Koil  by  observance  of  sacred  institutes.  In  their  sanctified 
minds  Hari  dwelt ;  and  they  were  filled  with  perfect  wisdom, 
by  which  they  contemplated  the  glory  of  Vishnil."^  In  the 
Krita  age, "  the  age  of  truth,"  and  iunocence,  men  lived  at  peace, 
affected  by  no  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  alternation  of  night 
and  day,  and  free  from  all  the  present  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life.  In  this  era  of  primeval  innocence,  man  dwelt  on 
the  high  mnd  beauteous  Mount  Meni,  the  "centre"  of  the 
earth.     "  From  the  glittering  summit  of  its  peaks  the  snn 

'  See  HiLrdwkk'B  "Cbriit  and  other  Muten,"  part  ir.  p.  1S4;  KsliBch's  Com- 
ncatuj  on  Oeneaii,  p.  63. 

'  "  It  Is  irortb;  or  eipccul  noUee  thsC  one  form  attributed  in  Penia  to  the  Eril 
IMariple,  01  at  leut  one  EtToarite  orgsu  used  b;  him  Tor  msn'i  undoing,  is  the 
Krp«nt,  of  irhoM  guile  snd  malice  traces  are  continuailj  reeuning  in  the  ^rtheit 
•rildi  of  Qva\.\\\aa."—HaTdwick,  Iv.  ISB. 


Haidirlct,  part  ii  p.  130.  "  Hamboldt  KoentioDi  'a  belief  deepi;  rooted  Id 
the  (wliest  Indian  doctrine  of  Khiahna ; — "  Truth  -wm  originally  deposited  irith 
men, lint  gradually  BluTnl>ered,  and  vas  forgotten.'  "  He  notices,  in  theMme  place, 
tbe  eridencet  io  the  structure  of  tanKnaeex,  recently  sUll  further  dereloped,  that 
the  nTage  tribes  of  manlclnd  have  lapsed  from  a  ciTiliiation  which  wa<  early 
lost  "—See  Thompson'g  "  Christian  Theism,"  ii.  p.  372.  In  his  belief "  that  man- 
kind, u  it  oune  nirth  fMm  the  Creator,  was  not  divided  Into  numerous  confllcl- 
'us  orders,  and  In  which  the  different  facoltiet  of  nan  all  worked  bannoniously 
lecethet,"  tha  Hindfl  sided  altogether  with  the  Hebrew. 
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diffuaed  ligbt  into  the  far-off  regions.  Arrayed  in  gold  itwu 
guarded  by  hideona  dragons.  Plants  of  heavenly  origin  corered 
its  sides,  graceful  trees  and  limpid  waters  adorned  it,  the  mosie 
of  birds  resounded  on  every  aide,  and  no  finite  thought  oonld 
soar  as  high  as  its  cloud-piercing  snminit.  The  river  Ganges 
inclosed  it,  which,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  Vishnd,  and  washing 
the  lunar  orb,  falls  here  from  the  akies,  and,  after  encirclii^  the 
city,  divides  into  four  mighty  rivers,  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. On  the  summit  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Siva,  as  well  u 
the  capital  of  Brdhma.  There  also  is  the  home  of  btessed 
spirits ;  there  is  the  Nandana,  the  grove  of  Indra,  and  there  tbe 
Jambu-tree,  whose  apples,  large  as  elephants,  feed  the  Jamba- 
river  with  their  juices,  and  secure  to  all  who  drink  of  it  no- 
varying  health  and  happiness,  and  exemption  from  all  physical 
decay."  ^  But  the  Krita  age  came  to  a  close,  degeneracy  set  in, 
and  man  fell  from  his  high  estate.  To  try  him,  Siva  dropped 
from  heaven  "  a  blossom  of  the  sacred  vati,  or  Indian  fig." 
Enticed  by  the  beauty  of  tbe  flower,  and  imagining  that  to 
possess  it  was  to  possess  immortality  and  fiiU  right  and  title  to 
converse  with  the  Infinite,  man  gathered  it,  and  fancied  himself 
for  awhile  immortul  and  divine.  But  his  joy  was  soon  changed 
to  sorrow.  In  terrible  majesty  the  Supreme  himself  appeared, 
and  man  was  driven  far  from  the  Paradise  on  the  beauteous 
mountain,  and  tasted  the  bitterness  of  misery  and  degradatiou. 
And  if  leaving  India,  and  crossing  the  snow-capped  Hima- 
layas, we  come  to  the  monotonous  steppes  where  wander  tbe 
nomad  tribes  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  the  "  land  of  grass," 
as  its  roving  occupants  term  it,  then  here  too  we  find  traces  of 
a  belief  in  a  happier  time,  and  an  age  of  purity.*  The  earheit 
human  beings,  say  these  wandering  tribes,  though  morUl, 
resembled  the  perfection  of  the  gods.  But  they  were  seiied 
with  a  spirit  of  covetousness :  in  an  evil  hour  they  tasted  a  sweet 
herb  which  the  earth  had  produced,  and,  straightway,  every  eril 
paasion  was  aroused  within  them.     Hitherto,  they  had  knowa 

>  Hordiriak,  IL  13S.  "  Thaee  legendi,  notwithalandine  t  hara  ai»"  rf  "W 
tradition*,  will  beu  vitneu  to  primer&l  reritiei.  Tbey  inUnuta  how  in  ths  tack- 
ground  of  roGn'i  TisioiiB  taj  aPusdiae  of  hoi;  joy, — a  PandiK  eeeurcd  from  tjtij 
kind  of  probnatloD,  and  made  inacceaaible  to  the  guilt;;  a  ParadiMJiillof  obj«li 
that  werB  calculated  to  delight  the  Miiaes  and  to  elevata  the  mind;  aPtradifc 
Uul  granted  to  ila  tenant  rich  and  nra  inuDooities,  and  (hat  fed  with  iUpemuutt 
Ktreami  the  tree  of  life  and  imtnortalit;." 

«  See  K»li»ch'B  Commentary  on  Geneda,  p.  W.  '  The  KalmnckB,  a  wanderiii* 
tnbe  of  Central  A«la,  have  a  tradition  that  man  «it  placed  origioallT  in  a  lud 
through  which  flowed  four  great  riTem,  vhere  his  health  nerer  biled,  hi>  <'<*™ 
were  gratified,  and  his  life  wu  prolonged  to  man;  thouaanda  of  yean.  FrMi  uit 
bapp;  clime  he  was  expelled  for  Indolgtng  in  a  forbidden  appetite,  and  tRun  !>>■ 
Gtll  dated  the  commencement  of  hia  ■niserlet.'' — War^»  NahinU  BiHfJ  V 
Mankind. 
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only  flpiritnal  □omishment.  Now,  however,  bodily  hunger 
must  be  appeased.  Tbey  began,  therefore,  to  tiU  the  ground,  and 
Boon  the  glory  of  their  former  heavenly  appearance  was  dimmed ; 
their  faces  shone  no  more  with  celestial  brilliancy ;  decay  and 
degeneracy  began ;  the  period  of  life  was  shortened,  and  deeds 
of  iniquity  darkeued  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which  now 
remained  to  them.  Very  similar  legends  exist  in  China  con> 
ceming  an  "  Age  of  Virtne,"  when  man  did  not  yet  know  the 
distinL-tion  between  good  and  evil,  when  the  lower  parts  of  his 
nature  were  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  higher,  and  paaaiou 
and  lust  could  not  bold  bim  iBst  in  sensual  thraldom. 

If,  Again,  leaving  the  eastern  continent  of  Asia,  we  make  oar 
way  past  the  myriad  islands  of  tlie  Eastern  and  Southern  Seas, 
homes  of  the  dark-skinned  Papuan  and  copper-coloured  Malay, 
and  come  to  the  New  World,  we  shall  tind  that  here  too, 
amongst  tribes  rapidly  becoming  extinct  and  passing  away 
"  like  the  April  snow,"  have  lingered  legends  of  a  time  innocent 
and  blisafal,  ere  mortal  guilt 

"  Brought  dMtb  into  thla  world  und  «ll  our  woe." 
The  Mexican  believed,  like  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Asia,  that  the  universe  has  passed  through  a  number  of  cycles, 
and  has  degenerated  from  a  condition  of  primal  perfection.' 
The  first  age  of  the  Mexicans  corresponded  to  the  Krita  age  of 
the  Hindll,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  they  looked 
back  with  fond  regret  to  the  era  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  oivilizer 
and  lawgiver,  by  whom  the  arts  of  peace  were  assiduously  culti- 
vated, and  in  whose  time  "  the  corn  sprang  up  with  such 
luxuriance  that  one  ear  became  a  burden  for  a  man,"  and  so 
fertile  was  the  soil  that  the  life  of  men  was  a  perpetual  feast. 
But  these  happy  times  of  order  aud  civilization  were  not 
destined  to  endure.  The  god  Tezcatlipoca  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  this  earthly  paradise.  Calling  to  his  aid  the  powers  of 
magic,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  ruin  and  disorder,  and  moral 
purity  declined,  aud  the  happy  age  of  the  primeval  civilizer 
passed  away. 

However  discordant  and  rude  these  legends  may  be,  whether 
or  not  we  choose  to  refer  them  to  one  common  tradition  (as 
we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  do),  still  they  have  all  one  voice, 
and  testify  to  one  fact,  viz.  that  man  has  never  sat  down  con- 
tented with  the  present  order  of  things,  but  has  ever  nursed 
in  his  soul  the  memory  of  a  Paradise  on  earth,  and,  with  the 
memory,  the  hope  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  of  one  yet  to  be 
realized  in  that  restoration  of  all  things  for  which  we  wait. 

The  same  legends,  which  we  have  traced  in  the  most  distant 

■  See  Hvdwick's"Chriiitsnd  other  HM(er«,"iii.lt!0,ltiI, aud  aotM. 
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quarters  of  the  world,  were  fiimiliar,  as  we  all  well  know,  to  tbe 
inquisitive,  intellectual  Greek.  The  first  man,  ao  the  Greek 
story  ran,  passed  sunny  days  in  undisturbed  happiness.*  Neither 
labour  nor  care  was  known,  and  decay  and  disease  were  fur 
off.  During  the  golden  age  men  were  pure,  and  innocent,  and 
happy ;  they  worshipped  the  gods  with  due  rererence,  and  the 
earth  mocked  them  ny  no  thorns  or  briars. 


Omnia  liberiua,  aoUo  poMeol^  fenM 
Bnt  the  golden  age  passed  away,  and  in  its  \A.met  oune^  *ritb 
paled  lustre  and  dimmed  glory,  the  silver  age ;  and  men  became 
reckless  and  mischievous,  disdainful  of  the  immortal  gods,  re- 
fusing to  offer  either  worship  oi  sacrifioe.  And  the  siivn  age 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  came  the  age  of  brass,  and  still 
the  guilt  of  men  increased,  and  misery  and  decay,  decrepitude 
and  death,  followed  as  the  just  and  sure  avengers,  till  at  kngth 
the  last,  tbe  present  age  of  iron,  came,  when,  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  men  are  "  mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust,  ungrate- 
ful, given  to  peijury,  careless  both  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
and  of  tbe  behests  of  the  gods,"  for  the  star-eyed  maiden  Astraa 
has  returned  to  heaven,  and  sorrowing  Aidds  has  fled  from  s 
world  of  shame. 

For  ever  thus  did  the  Greek  explain  the  riddle  of  present 
suffering,  refusing  to  give  up  his  belief  in  a  glorious  past,  or  to 
acquiesce  in  the  world's  evil  as  the  world's  law.'  It  is  tme 
that  some  of  the  philosophers  both  of  Greece  and  Bome  held  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  like  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
held  that  man  has  been  progressing  &om  a  lower  to  a  higher 
state.*  The  legend  of  these  latter,  that  man  waa  made  origiB- 
ally  with  a  tail,  and  without  any  knee-joints,  and  that  he  owed 
his  present  erect  form  and  gait  to  the  kindness  of  some  benero- 
lent  deity,  is  not  very  unlike  the  opinions  which  appear  to 
have  found  favour  with  a  certain  class  even  in  our  own  time. 
Their  belief  in  the  original  imperfection  of  the  human  race,  and 
its  slow  uprising  into  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  was  well 
expressed,  a  great  many  years  ago,  in  lines  which,  we  doubt  not, 
the  majority  of  our  readers  will  remember ; — 


'  See  Hetiod'i  Op.  Di.  p.  178 ;  Orote'B  Greece,  1.  SO ;  tud  compue  (be  UpiiA 
of  Puittoia. 
'  Vi[g.  Georg,  i.  1S6.    Compare  the  "  PalUo." 
)  How  the  tame  idea  teproduces  itself  in  Lfttin  suthora  will  be  bmiliir  to  iit«t 

'  I'o  bo  found  ia  BaeUoaee'e  "  NsmUve  of  Tsn  Diemen'a  IaoA." 
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Ungulbiu  et  pugnis,  dein  fastibui,  atque  ita  pom 
Pugualiant  iirmis,  qum  post  fibricarerat  naus, 
Donee  verba,  qnlboB  voces  wiuasqii*  Dalirant, 
Nomiiuquc  invsuere ;  dehino  ftbaUtera  bello, 
Oppida  coBperunt  munire  et  punetti  Ugeo." ' 

Bat,  as  a  general  rule,  the  heart  of  man  has  instiaotively  re- 
volted against  the  idee  that  a.  Good  and  Beneficent  Creator 
called  into  being  a  horde  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  BavageB,  vho 
could  hardly  be  conscioiiH  of  their  reaponsibilit;  to  a  higher 
pover,  and  could  have  no  poasdble  escape  from  the  worst  vices 
and  horrors  incident  to  mankind.  The  great  majority  of  man- 
kind have  agreed  with  Plato,'  that  "it  ia  nnpfailosophical,  if  it 
be  not  also  impious,  to  regard  Ood  as  the  creator  of  a  race  of 
savage  beinga,  who  cannot  attain  to  the  proper  faoulties  of  their 
natare,  unless  through  the  confusion  and  horrors  of  long  ages 
of  barbarism,  and  the  misery  of  many  generations." 

It  is  an  aching  thought  to  imagine  that,  during  all  the  long 
and  weary  years  which  have  elapsed  since  man's  creation,  he 
has  been  only  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  emerging  from  a  state 
of  barbarism ;  and  that  that  state  owes  its  origin,  actually  and 
dea^nedly,  to  a  Being  of  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom.  And  so 
it  has  ever  been  felt.  And  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  has  found 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  nations  as  widely  sundered  from  one 
another  as  the  poles.  It  ia  an  easy  thing  to  ascribe  this  idea  to 
the  "  tendency  of  the  mind  to  admire  and  aggrandize  the  past." 
But  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  how  such  an  idea,  existing  as  we 
have  seen  so  genemliy,  could  ever  have  occurred  to  the  minds  f4 
men  at  all  had  they  slowly  emerged  from  savage  life.  And,  as  it 
has  been  well  said, "  it  admits  of  question  whether  this  very  ten- 
dency to  admire  the  past,  be  not  in  itself  an  evidence  of  hnman 
degeneracy.  If  the  race  had  been  developed  from  cannibalism, 
would  not  the  human  mind,  in  its  long  struggle  with  wretched- 
ness, have  acquired  the  disposition  to  think  meanly  of  the 
past?"'  But,  directly  contrary  to  this,  we  find  that  in  some 
shape  or  other,  whether  legend,  myth,  poetic  tale,  or  religions 
tradition,  there  ever  have  existed  traces  of  the  conviction  of  n 
primal  state  of  order  and  perfection.  Had  the  evils  of  which 
he  was  conscious  been  only  external  to  himself,  and  restricted 
to  the  physical  world,  then  man  might  perchance  have  emerged 
from  a  lower  and  less  civilized  condition.  In  himself  he  would 
have  contained  all  things  requisite  for  carrying  on  his  destined 
development.     But  he  feels  imperfection  within  himself.     There 

'  Hot.  Sot.  i.  3.  99— lOS. 

'  9(iui  oSt'  ^r  oW  iai-i  t^  ipivrif  ipir  i\Ao  lA^  -ri  miAMffnn',  TimiEiW,  e«p. 
X.,  quoted  In  ThompHOD's  "  Chrlniian  Tbelsm,"  il.p.SflE.  Couparo  ilia  thewylnjc 
of  Plato,  tJ  iyoBir  rit  /liv  tZ  ix^yrmt  afriov  tbf  tk  kokSv  iraWtet. 

'  "  Cbiitttlitn  Theism,"  i<,  p-  Se". 
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18  B  schiam  within  his  own  soul,  a  contradiction  in  Ma  most 
central  being.  Moral  weakness,  liability  to  temptation,  con- 
sciousness of  sin — these  are  the  sources  of  his  most  poignant 
anguish,  and  the  surest  adversaries  to  any  progressive  ameli«» 
tion  of  himself  and  his  species.  And  to  believe  that  hia  present 
condition  was  the  one  for  which  he  was  originally  designed,  and 
through  which,  with  the  fiill  consciousness  of  intemnl  imper- 
fection,  and  an  undefinable  sense  of  guilt,  be  was  intended  to 
press  forward  to  a  higher  stage  of  being,  was  impossible,  it  were 
better  never  to  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  than  to  live  with  snch 
a  dull  oppressive  idea  of  his  future  destiny.  How  full  of  dis- 
appointment he  feels  his  present  lot  to  be,  the  language  of  all 
ages  and  nations  has  attested.  Philosopher  and  poet,  sage  and 
sophist,  have  exhausted  the  whole  storehouse  of  images  whereby 
to  describe  the  illuaivcness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  the  gloom 
and  desolation  of  death,  and,  worse  than  all, — 
"  Thtt  doaoUting  Uionght,  vhich  eamM 
Into  nun'i  happiMt  honn  and  liomse," 
the  tliought  of  sin,  of  internal  disunion,  the  leprosy  of  the  soul. 
And  is  it  wonderful  that,  ever  feeling  what  Homer  tried  to 
express  when  he  wrote — 

Oi  iik»  yip  t(  voiJ  iaw  iJivpArtptr  lirS^t 
lUrrw,  Emm  t*  twot  M  vnftt  t*  hoI  'fms' 
and  Herodotus,  when  he  wrote — 

rial'  itnlv  av6poinro<!  av/t^op^' 
and  Pliuy,  when  he  said — 

"  Nee  miserius  quidquam  homine  nee  superbins,"  ' 
and  Goethe,  when  he  confessed — 

"Man  is  a  darkened  being;  he  knows  not  whence  he  comei, 
nor  whither  he  goes;  he  knows  little  of  the  world,  and  leas  of 
himself,"* 
and  Byron,  when  he  said — 

"  The  lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things :  time,  language  the 
earth,  the  hounds  of  the  sea,  the  stars  of  the  ^y,  and  every- 
thing above,  around,  and  underneath  man,  except  man  hwutif, 
who  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  nucsl 
The  infinite  variety  of  lines  conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  in- 
finity of  wishes  lead  but  to  disappointment,"  * 

I  Horn.  n.  x*il.  44T.  *  Hirod.  I.  82. 

■  Comp,  Plln.  H.  If,  tl.  B ;  Til.  I.  41.    Also  the  reniBikablt  tngtnant  of  Eart- 

edae,  quoted  b;  Dean  Tranoh,  Hnlsean  Leetnras,  p.  S90;  uid  tha  irhola  cbqiU> 
Cin.  Tiuc.  i.  48—"  Aa  wgla  wear;  of  bli  mightr  vingt." 

*  CoiiTerutiotu  with  Bckennui,  qaot«d  In  Dr.  Ei^i  "  Pnmi*a  of  Cbm- 
Uaoit;,"  p.  60. 

*  Compan  the  poet'i  luignsgs  conceniiDg  Johmon'i  "  Tuii^  of  Hiunu 
Witbt^"—"  Sad  it,"  he  writea  ia  hii  Dim;,  1B£1  ;  "all  the  emnplet  and  moda 
of  gliing  them  aubiime.  'Tia  a  grand  poem,  and  ao  Irw."— Qaoled  in  K»j,  p-  W, 
Ircm  LocUun'a  "  Life  of  Scott,"  ii,  807. 
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Is  it  wonderfiil,  we  repeat,  that  the  nationB  of  idgq,  couscioas, 
■with  greater  or  leas  intenaitr,  of  the  vanity  of  their  present  exist- 
ence, shoold  have  reTolted  against  the  awful  idea  that  it  was 
designed,  that  it  is  the  inexorable  condition  of  a  long,  weary, 
and  difficult  progress  towards  a  future  stage  of  being,  and  the 
state  for  which  they  were  created  by  a  God  of  Love  ?  Is  it 
wonderful,  is  it  not  far  more  natural,  that  they  should  have 
taught  themselves  to  look  away  from  the  present,  either  back- 
wards, to  a  time  when  it  was  not  thus,  when  all  was  purity  and 
peace,  when  there  was  a  Paradise  on  earth,  and  man  wax  happy 
and  innocent,  or,  as  we  shall  see  they  did  in  our  next  paper, 
fonoarda,  to  a  time  when  that  Paradise  shall  be  restored,  man 
himself  brought  back  into  communion  with  Him  in  whom  he 
Uvea,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  and  those  hopes  fulfilled 
which,  in  the  darkest  hours,  are  never  utterly  stifled,  but  spring 
exulting  in  the  breast  of  a  being  who,  by  a  law  otherwise  utterly 
inexplicable  and  infinitely  cruel, 

"  Nerer  in,  but  nImjB  to  be  blwt" 
{To  be  eonliHtted.) 


<S'0tmif9ntittitt,  jSotumints,  trt. 

RE-MARBIAGK  OF  NATIVE  CONVERTS  IN  INDIA. 

Ik  the  Cahnial  Church  ChronicU  for  July  we  printed  the  letter 
which  the  Bishop  or  Calcutta,  as  Metropolitan  of  iDdia,  has  addressed 
to  the  Bishops  of  his  province,  on  the  re-marriage  of  converts.  The 
Bishop  eays  that  "  a  statement  of  the  whole  question  will  be  found  io 
77te  Mimonary  fw  April,  1852,  containing  a  carefully  considered 
opinion  of  the  present  Cbief  Justice  of  Bengal,  given  when  he  was 
Advocate-General,  on  the  law  of  the  case." 

As  the  valuable  pablicatioa  to  which  the  Bishop  refers  is  very  rare 
in  England,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  within  reach  of  our  readers,  we 
extract  the  greater  part  of  the  article  in  question  ;— 

"  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  (which  is  one  of  vast 
practical  importance)  by  the  following  note  from  a  correspondent: — 

*  To  the  Editor  of  the  Muaionary. 
Dear  Sir, — The  difficulties  that  beset  the  marriage  question  with 
refu«nce  to  ttie  native  Christiana,  have  more  or  less  occupied  the 
attention  of  nearlj  every  Missionary  in  this  country.  At  present  the 
practice  of  the  different  Societies  varies  ; — the  Baptitti  (and  the  Church 
Mimonary  Society'*  Missionaries,  I  believe)  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
marry the  Christian  during  the  lifetime  of  the  unbelieving  partner.  The 
London  MUtionary  Society's  Missionaries  allow,  I  am  told,  seven  years 
to  elapse  before  the  party  is  re-married.     The  Society  Jor  (lie  Pivpa- 
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gation  of  the  Gotp^t  HiHionaries,  on  the  other  hutd,  ibaolutelf  nfuM 
to  perform  such  muriages,  lodting  upon  tbem  as  a  epeciea  of  bigimj. 

As  a  practical  evil  resuUing  from  this  Ux  ttate  of  things,  I  beg  lo 
mention  an  occurrenco  that  tix^  place  within  the  last  few  weekt,  ttot 
far  from  where  I  am  residing. 

A,  native,  bj  name  Gcoiaram,  became  a  convert  in  conoezion  with 
the  Baptiat  Mission ;  his  wife  (a  Hindu)  refused  to  live  with  him ; 
whereupon  be  was  forthwith  married  by  the  Baptiat  nuMionarj  to  t 
widow  who  also  had  recently  joined  the'  Chriatian  fold.  It  is  no* 
about  four  years  since  this  took  place,  and  a  child  was  bom  twoyetn 
ago.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  Goiaram's  first  wife  made  her  appear- 
ance quite  unexpectedly,  and  claimed  her  husband ;  on  this  being 
made  known  to  the  Baptist  missionary.  It  was  ruled  by  him  (so  the 
ChriaUans  of  the  Tillage  tell  me),  that  the  claims  of  the  first  wife 
were  not  to  be  set  aiide,  and  therefore  Goiaram  must  lire  with  her; 
and  the  second  wife  was  actually  put  away  withont  any  proriaioi^ 
with  a  child  two  years  old,  and  prospect  of  another.  She  took  sbdter 
under  the  roof  of  a  fellow  Christian,  and  at  the  recommendation  rf 
some  parties  was  induced  to  sue  her  husband  for  alimony  in  the  Zill«fi 
Court,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  legality  of  the  marriage  tested,  if 
the  magistrate  could  be  brought  to  entertain  the  question.  But  before 
any  steps  could  be  taken,  Groiaram  fearing  the  consequences  to  hini- 
self,  persuaded  the  woman  to  retarn  to  his  bouse — and  he  ia  now 
actually  living  with  two  wives.  The  Baptists  have  excluded  faim 
from  their  community. 

I  beg  to  add  that  this  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  tbil  bu 
come  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  can  mention  particulars  as  to  sane,  resi- 
dence, &c.,  if  necessary,  I  should  be  very  gUd  to  see  the  «bole 
question  discussed  in  Tht  Mitawnary.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the 
Dissenters*  Marriage  Act,  which  is  now  in  force,  will  put  a  slop  to 
these  (illegal  ?)  marriages — at  least  one  will  faa<re  the  opportuni^  of 
opposing  tbeio,  and  getting  a  legal  opinion. 

Yours  truly,  D.  E.  C 

A  friend,  to  whom  we  mentioned  the  subject,  has  furnished  oswiih 
the  following  details  of  a  similar  case  : — 

'  A  man  named  Nopher  B]i attach arjy a  became  a  Christian  in  l^' 
or  1B38,  and  was  baptiieJ  at  one  of  the  Church  MUsionarg  Socieij/'i 
Mission-stations.  He  had  at  the  time  a  wife,  by  whom  he  already  btd 
I  believe  ten  children.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion  his  family 
refused  to  join  him,  on  which  be  wished  to  marry  a  second  time.  Tfas 
Missionary  sent  him,  in  company  with  some  oiher  persons,  to  go  w 
the  Bancoora  district  (where  his  family  resided),  and  call  upon  tis  «ift 
to  join  him.  The  party  reported,  on  tbeir  return  home,  that  tb« 
woman  was  unwilling  to  join  her  husband ;  on  which  the  Uis9ioDsi7 
married  the  man  to  a  Christian  woman  of  his  congregation.  I  do  not 
know  what  interval  passed  between  the  man's  conv«^ion,  his  attempt 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  first  wife,  and  his  second  marriage,  which  most 
have  taken  place  about  1840 — perhaps  earlier.  Shortly  alter  his  K>smi 
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mftrria^  his  first  vife  came  up  and  claimed  him  aa  her  husband, 
expresaing  a  desire  of  embracing  Christiauitj  with  her  children.  On 
hearing  this,  the  MisBtanarf  waa  rexed  at  eome  misrepresentation 
which  it  was  then  discovered  the  bignmist  had  made.  But  the  man 
lived  for  some  time  with  both  hia  wives,  and  had  a  child  by  each 
about  the  some  time.  His  Christian  wife  and  her  child  died  not  long 
after,  as  did  the  man  himself.  Hia  tlrst  wife  was  sabaequentlj  bap- 
tiied, — I  do  not  know  whether  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband. 
While  a  widow,  she  w^  employed  as  a  cook  in  Christ  Church  School. 
Two  of  her  sons  are  now  in  Kishnagbur. — K.  M.  B.' 

So  much  for  the  evils  arising  from  one  course  ;  let  us  also  give  an 
iaslance  of  the  ccmtrary  course  being  adopted  : — 

'In  the  year  18 — ,  a  Hindu  Christian  named  Gourchura  Dey, 
attiched  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Cornwallis  Square, 
was  desirous  of  marrying  a  second  wife,  as  his  first  wife,  who  con- 
tianed  a  heathen,  was  represented  as  being  unwilling  to  join  him.  He 
was  so  strongly  influenced  with  this  desire,  that  he  threatened  to  join 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  (a  priest  of  which  communion  had  promised  that 
fae  should  have  oo  difficulty  about  re-marryinfi,  if  he  joined  them),  in 
aiie  the  minister  of  Christ  Church  refused  to  join  him  to  a  second 
wifti.  The  minister  referred  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  the  Diocesan, 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  (Dr.  Deallry),  who  thought  that  the 
Bishop  of  Madras,  when  he  came  to  take  charge  of  the  diocese,  might, 
(fter  due  investigntioo,  pronounce  the  first  marriage  void.  When 
the  Bishop  of  Madras  came,  the  case  was  laid  before  him,  and  the 
Bishop  called  for  tlie  Advocate-General's  opinion,  which  was  that  no 
licence  of  marriage  could,  under  such  circumstances,  be  legally 
granted.  Nov  for  the  diriouement: — the  young  man  who  was  so 
tiKiirous  of  separation  from  hia  first  wife,  because  of  her  alleged 
unwiUingness  to  join  him,  has  since  recovered  her ;  indeed,  it  would 
^etm  the  girt  was  not  very  unwilling  to  join  him,  for,  al^er  some 
Kcret  correspondence,  she  stole  away  from  her  relations  one  morning 
before  daylight,  and  joined  her  husband,  who  was  waiting  at  a  comer 
■>f  the  road  with  a  conveyance.     The  parties  are  now  in  Assam.' 

We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  opinion  elicited  from 
the  theu  Advocate- General  on  this  case,  which  in  substance  is  as 
follows : — 

'The  question  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  the  subject  of  a 
decision  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice,  and  is  not  noticed  by  the 
Kit-writers.  A  satisfacto^  solution  of  it,  therefore,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  look  to  the  Canon  Law,  which  is  part  of 
the  Law  of  England,  except  where  it  ia  at  variance  with  either  the 
StntQte  or  Common  Law. 

The  question  is  diecussed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Decretal  of 
Graliu),  Causa  xxviii.  Qn.  ii.,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  is,  that 
the  second  marriage  of  a  convert.  Lis  former  wife  being  still  alive,  is 
Uffful,  provided  the  unbelieving  wife,  and  not  he,  be  the  party  diat 
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refuses  farther  cohKbitatioo.  This  coDcIusion  is  based  on  the  urtho- 
Tiiy  of  a  passage  attributed  (but  erroneously,  as  has  since  been 
admitted)  to  St,  Gregory  the  Great  A  passage  to  the  same  effect, 
but  in  yet  ampler  terms,  is  alleged  to  occur  ia  St.  Ambrose's  Cooufteu- 
taryon  1  Cor.  vii.;  but  the  BenadictiiiB  Editors  coa«ider  this  bode  not 
to  be  genuine.* 

Fotbier  (in  his  Traite  da  CoiOrat  de  Mariage,  part  Ti.  d).  it.  arL  4) 
relates  a  singular  case  of  a  Jewish  convert,  which  was  decided  so  late 
as  the  year  1758.  The  Jew  had  been  baptized  in  1752,  He  went 
BO  far  as  to  offer  to  allow  bis  wife  the  free  profession  of  Judaism  if 
she  would  live  with  him,  but  she  declined.  Hereupon  he  obtained 
(in  1754)  a  sentence  from  the  Court  of  the  Official  at  Strasbarg  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  free  to  contract  marriage  tn  jaae  eedaia,  with 
any  Christian  that  would  have  him.  He  afterwards  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  a  young  woman  at  Soissons,  but  in  spite  of  the  Stras* 
burg  decree,  and  a  certificate  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of 
that  diocese  to  permit  re-marriage  under  such  circumstances,  the  cure 
declined  to  publish  the  banns.  To  compel  bim  to  do  so,  the  eoovert 
instituted  a  suit  before  the  Official  of  Soissons  ;  but  the  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  cur4,  and  that  decision  was,  on  appeal,  ooufirmed  t^ 
the  Parliament  in  January,  1768. 

Fothicr  gives  the  arguments  of  both  sides  at  some  length.  Om  tiu 
one  hoTtd  are  the  Cunon  and  Decretal  above-mentioned,  and,  ax  the 
Parliament  admitted,  "  la  muldtude  des  theologiene  et  des  caiKUiiates.* 
On  the  oih^,  some  passages  from  St.  Augustine  and  others  of  the 
Fathers, — the  argument  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  even 
adulterii  eautd; — and  the  allegation  that  the  passages  attributed  to  St 
Gregory  and  St  Ambrose,  on  which  the  Canon  rested,  are  rot 
genufne.  Hence  (ai^ued  ibe  Farltamenl),  unce  Innocent  III.,  who, 
though  an  excellent  Pope,  was  no  better  critic  than  the  men  of  hii 
day,  teas  tatder  an  error  aa  to  mattert  ^  fad,  hie  judgment  is  of  no 
weight,' 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Parliament  was  alt^^ether  accaiate  in  its 
premises.     For — 

1.  The  passages  quoted  from  St  Angnatine  as  adverw  «r«  not 
directly  to  this  question :    whibt  Innocent  III.,  in  arriving  at  hii 

'  There  la  •!■«  a  Deeretal  of  Innocent  TIL  (Decnt  Oreg.  Lllx  ir.  Tit  dx.  cap.  7) 
which  Bpeaks  of  the  cue  ve  ars  consideriDg  in  the  same  war.  '  Si  alUr  iaUelim 
oaqjugnm  ad  fldem  calholieam  canrartatur.  altera  Tel  nullo  mode,  (d  no  uM 
bluphcmiA  divini  namioii  Tel  at  eum  perlnhat  ad  moriale  peccitan  ei  eoluhi' 
tan  Tolenle ;  qui  relinquitnr  ad  tecunda,  ti  volverit,  vota  franiibU;  et  in  hoe  an 
intellif^oe,  quod  ait  apMtoloJi,  "  Si  infidelii  dUcadlt,  dinsdat,"  ka.,  at  a 
eUam  in  quodidtur'  (quoting  Oiatiaa'a  Canon  MioTe  referred  tol. 

The  interpretaUon  here  giren  of  1  Cor.  vii.  13 — 16,  eertatnlr  neon 
Itself  ■■  the  moat  natural  meaning  of  thoM  venes  ai  the;  lie  In  the  eoDMiL  '  If 
the  nnbelieriDg  fausbaad  or  wife  be  williDg  to  eta;,  the  ChtiiUan  wih  or  baebaad 
Deed  hare  no  •cmplo  in  consenting  to  fulfil  their  social  dntlea  <t.  13,  14) ;  bat  if 
the  onbelieTer  depirti,  dntj  doe*  not  bind  the  Chriitiao  to  remain  muunied,  or 
else  Mck  reconciliallan;  there  ie  in  this  case  no  lucti  obligiUoD  m  vai  menlioiMd 
at  T.  11 ;  only,  let  it  cTer  be  obaerred,  Ood  hM  called  u  to  peace  (r.  IS);  aad 
therdbre  the  Christian  should  prefer  retaining  hii  or  her  partner,  if  poMibk,  vitb 
a  view  to  their  nlTation  (t.  16).' 
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decisioii,  Beem8Bctuallj'toliaTe^/(»w(2  St.  Augustine.   (See  Estiua  on 
1  Cor.  vii.) 

2.  W«  never  coald  reconcile  tbe  indisaolubUitj  of  nutrriBge  adttl- 
terU  oatuA  with  tbe  plain  Trords  of  Scripture,  or  the  nature  of  the 
m  arriage-GOTenant . 

3.  Though  the  commentary  on  1  Cor.  is  admitted  not  to  be  genoine, 
the  same  opinion  i»  expressed  in  the  Commentary  on  St.  Luke  (oh.  xvi.) 
which  u  bj  St.  Ambrose. 

But  supposing  it  to  be  conceded,  that  an  obstinate  and  insurmoant- 
•ble  unwillingneas  on  the  part  of  the  nnbelierer  to  live  with  the 
Cbristinn  husband  or  wife  forms  a  sufficient  ground  for  allowing  of  a 
re-marriage,  there  may  still  be  a  legal  difficulty  in  the  waj.  Tbe  first 
marriage  (eren  if  the  canonists'  view  be  adapted)  is  only  voidable, 
not  void. 

'  Before  the  second  marriage  can  be  legalized,  there  must  be  some 
sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal  dissolving  the  first.  Without  thia, 
a  party  contracting  a  new  marriage  would  be  liable  to  prosecution  for 
bigamy  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  Izxiv.  sec.  70,  wliich  says,  "Any  penon 
profatitip  tAe  Chrittian  rdigion,  who,  being  married,  shall  marry  any 
oti.er  person  during  the  life-time  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony."  The  material  exception  is  that  of  "  any  person 
who  at  the  time  of  such  second  marriage  shall  have  been  divorced 
from  the  bond  of  the  first  marriage,  or  any  person  whose  former  mar- 
riage shall  have  been  declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction." 

Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  Court  in  India  having 
competent  authority  to  release  him  from  tbe  bond.  The  Bishop's 
jurisdiction  is  limited  by  tlie  letters  patent  to  tbe  correction  of  clerks ; 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  restricted  by 
the  leraii  of  the  Charter  to  British  subjects  :  while  there  is  in  fact  no 
such  thing  as  a  divorce  ^  vinculo  among  Hindus.  A  wife  may 
be  mperitikd  on  various  grounds  ;  but  in  every  such  case  she  con- 
tinuea  (though  separated)  to  be  a  wife,  and  is  entitled  as  such  to  a 
maintenance.  Tiie  effect  of  such  supersession,  therefore,  is  not 
divorce,  bnt  legal  bigamy  ;  and  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  law  of 
marriage  are  consequently  inapplicable  to  native  Christians.' 

This  legal  difficulty,  however,  might  easily  be  got  over  by  an  Act 
of  the  I^egislative  Council.  The  more  importrnt  question  is  tlie 
previous  one :  would  a  Christian  be  right  in  accepting  a  divorce  on 
this  ground,  supposing  there  were  all  tbe  legal  machinery  ready  to 
hand  ?  '  Christianity,'  says  one  who  has  the  highest  claims  to  be 
heard  on  this  point,  '  knows  but  of  one  Law  of  Marriage,  founded  on 
the  order  of  Creation,  and  the  express  republicadon  of  that  law  by 
the  Incarnale  Word  in  His  authoritative  doctrine.'  We  should 
always  regard  with  the  greatest  jealousy  anything  that  tended  to 
make  the  binding  character  of  wedlock  depend  on  human  statute  or 
enactment. 

Accordingly,  it  deserves  to  be  well  considered  whether  those  who 
— aa  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propcyation  of  the  Gospel 
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hire  done — adviie  the  cniiTerta  under  Buch  circumBtanOM  not  to 
re-marry,  are  not  following  more  closely  the  example  of  St.  Piul, 
who  did  not  tcruple  to  advise  tlie  Chriatiaa  converts  at  Goriath,  ibe 
most  licentious  city  in  Greece,  to  remain  unmarried  'for  the  present 
distress.'  '  Should  not  the  converts  be  taught  to  look  upon  tbii  u 
part  of  their  cross  ?  And  if  they  really  did  team  to  took  at  it  in  this 
way,  are  we  not  sure  that  God  would  never  'suffer  them  to  be  triej 
above  that  they  were  able  to  bear,  but  would  with  the  trial  also  mike 
a  way  to  escape,  that  they  might  be  able  to  bear  it'  7  The  uagto 
eteape  might  be  in  one  instance  furniahed  by  the  increttee  of  ■piritod 
■trengih,  resignation,  and  purity  ;  in  another  by  the  wife's  being 
persuaded  to  return  to  her  husband  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  promif* 
would  be  tomdiow  made  good.  Thia  we  believe  to  be  the  'mon 
excellent  way ; '  to  which,  however,  the  words  spoken  by  St.  Piol  m 
a  different  point  may  be  applied : — '  This  I  apeak  for  your  own  profit; 
not  that  I  may  cast  a  snaro  upon  you.' 

For,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  we  are  taught  to  interpret 
even  express,  positive,  Divine  institutions,  as  having  a  moral  bearing, 
'  as  made  for  man,'  and  for  the  promotion  of  his  highest  interesrs, 
'  not  man  for'  a  mere  irrespective,  unbending  observance  <^  theoi 
If  the  declaration,  '  I  wilt  have  mercy  and  not  saoriSce,'  was  applied 
to  determine  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  may  there  not  be  atram 
ecua  connected  with  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  where  the  same  rule, 
or  rather  principle,  is  to  be  our  guide  ?  This  is  a  very  serioo*  and 
important  question  ;  for  on  its  determination,  bow  many  individoil 
cases  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  how  much  of  tha  future  wdl-being 
of  the  native  Church,  may  hang  1~-If  any  case  can  be  tboagbt  to 
allow  of  such  an  interpretatioii,  it  is  surely  that  of  the  uaeducated 
Hindu  convert,  surrounded  by  bo  many  influeDces  of  a  degrading  ui 
seducing  nature,  to  which  his  early  habits  and  training  make  him 
specially  susceptible. 

If  the  above  observatione  awiit  in  the  determination  of  this  i»- 
portant  question,  that  will  be  enoagh  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  he  foaad 
fault  with  because  they  do  not  peremptorily  decide  it.  Ueritstioai 
on  such  a  pmnt,  is  no  symptom  of  weakne^  any  more  than  dogmatun 
would  be  a  proof  of  wisdom. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  think  that  if  an  unbelieving  wife  departs  froa 
ber  husband,  and  after  every  reasonable  inducement  has  been  gino, 
stitl  declines  to  live  with  him,  be  is  at  liberty  to  marry,  if  neeMsuT 
for  his  soul's  health. — We  are  not  here  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  leg»l 
point  of  view ;  of  course  there  should  be  a  competent  tribonil  tt 
take  cognisance  of  the  facts  of  each  case  ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  it 
in /xio  amiMentMV,  as  tiie  individual  stands  related  to  the  lawof  nitnW 
and  revelatioiL 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  every  pereon  so  situated  should  be 

stroHgly  exhorted  to  aim  at  the  higher  ground.     'All  things  are  li^fo' 

for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient' — '  For  the  sake  of  my  poc 

wife,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  yet  be  restored, — fortheaskeofgiv'iS 

■  1  Car.  TJi.  37,— 'Art  tbon  loosed  from  a  nifsl  Mcknotavifc-' 
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an  example  of  patience  and  aelf^enial  to  tfae  heathen — for  the  sale  of 
my  Xiord,  who  has  allowed  this  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  to  harass  me, — I 
will  take  up  this  cross,  and  may  His  grace  be  sufHcient  for  me,  and 
His  etrengUi  made  perfect  in  my  weakness.'  " 


THE  HEW  ZEALAND  SYNOD. 

We  have  lately  placed  before  our  readers  tfae  address  of  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealaad  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  at  nhich  he  presided. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  the  following  interesting 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  bj  a  member  of  the  Synod. 

"Its  spirit  was  eminently  harmonious,  calm,  bnsinessOike,  and 
working.  Though  most  of  its  members  are  quite  unpractised  in 
deliberative  Hssemblies,  they  got  almost  immediately  into  the  track  of 
such  bodies,  and  into  obedience  to  standing  orders. 

Our  President,  tfae  Primate,  wfao  declined   the  chair  except  by 
election,  was,  of  course,  a  main  help  in  drilling  his  counsellors  into 
order,  and  keeping  them  to  the  point  and  to  unflagging  industry. 
Hie  address,  baling  been  printed,  has,  no  doubt,  reached  you. 
Of  the  points  there  proposed,  the  following  have  been  dealt  with, 
and  measures  enacted  : — 

The  constitution  of  General  Synods. 
The  constitution  of  Diocesan  Syonds. 
The  transfer  of  the  Trust  Properties  held  by  the  Bishop  of  New 

Zealand. 
Delegation  of  General  Synod's  powers  to  a  standing  commission. 
Formation  of  Parislies,  and  definition  of  duties  of  Parish  Officers. 
Mode  of  appointment  of  Pastors  in  settled  parishes. 
And  one  or  two  measures  of  minor  or  of  temporary  import. 

The  General  Synod  in  fntare  will  be  constituted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  present — three  order?,  two  elective,  consent  of  majori^ 
of  each  being  required  for  enactment. 

The  changes  are,  that  the  Metropolitan  will  henceforth  be  ex  officio 
President ;  and  the  constituency,  all  adult  males  who  make  the  simple 
declaration,  '  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,'  without  any 
negation  of  other  membership. 

contended  strongly  for  the  negative  clause,  but  in  vain. 

We  have  got  a  communicant  qualification  for  the  lay  representa- 
tion nnaniroously  conceded  ;  and  must  be  content  with  thus  limiting 
the  choice  of  onr  motley  constituents. 

Tfae  truth  is,  as allows,  the  condition  of  the  country  goes  far 

to  justify  an  abstinence  from  negative  teats.  Many  men  who  have 
been  brought  up  as  Wesleyons  or  Presbyterians  join  the  Church,  and 
become  very  valuable  members  ;  but  are  unwilling  to  give  a  further 
ple4ge  of  their  final  rejection  of  their  former  membership,  either  for 
want  of  sufficient  conviction,  or  from  the  fear  that,  in  some  future 
contingencies,  they  may  be  driven,  by  tack  of  Church  ministrations,  to 
seek  them  amongst  their  former  brethren.  . 
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The  Diocesan  Sjnod  will  bara  the  Bane  conBtitoeney  for  iti  U; 
represenUtioQ  as  the  Oenersl  Sjiiod.  The  Clergy  will  not  ippur  bj 
representation.  The  Bishop  mil  have  an  absolute  veto.  It  is  to 
meet  yearly  j  the  General  Synod  ordinarily  once  in  three  yeara.  It 
will  have  to  adapt  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  General  Synod  it 
diocesan  circumBtances,  and  to  consider  and  propose  measures  for  the 
future  General  Synod. 

The  Standing  Commission  of  the  General  Synod  is  to  perpetniU 
the  executive  lile  of  that  body,  for  the  management  of  its  numeroni 
trusts  ;  replacement  of  truBte(»,  acceptance  of  property,  Sec. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  tribunal ;  but  it  is  to  act  as  a  kind  of  grand  joiy, 
in  cases  of  appeal  from  a  Diocesan's  refusal  of  institutioD,  to  hta 
them  ex  parte  before  going  up  to  the  bench  of  Bishops. 

The  most  difficult  measure,  the  tribunal  bill,  was  handed  over  (after 
full  discussion,  but  at  a  later  period  of  session)  to  the  Standing  Con- 
misaion,  for  further  manipulation  ;  the  amended  measure  to  be  kM 
by  the  Standing  Commission  to  the  Diocesan  Synods,  and  to  be  adiqrted 
provisionally  (at  their  option)  until  next  General  Synod. 

The  principles  of  the  measure  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Engliah 
Clergy  discipline  bill ;  a  preliminary  Court  of  Inquiry  ;  a  Court  o( 
Assessors  to  coniluct  trial  with  the  Bishop,  the  Bishop  decUring 
centence  and  awarding  penalty ;  Appeal  to  Metropolitan  Coart,  it. 
Metropolitan  Bishop  and  Assessars. 

The  Assessors  (ire  to  be  a  body  chosen  by  the  Synod,  out  of  whma 
the  Bishop  will  form  the  Court  in  each  case. 

The  debateable  points  were  what  kind  of  evidence  admissible? 
what  penalties  7  provision  for  expenses  ? 

These  must  ever  be  very  knotty  under  our  colonial  circumstances ; 
viz.  no  power  to  summon  witnesses,  or  funds  to  pay  them. 

In  the  Standing  Commission,  there  will  be  more  of  l^al  weight 
of  opinion  than  we  had  in  Synod.  There  we  had  only  one  lawyer, 
Swainson,  the  ex-Attomey-GeneraL  The  Judges  resolved  not  to  come 
in  ;  a  resolution  which  they  will  probably  cancel  before  Feb  1862,  tbe 
next  proposed  meeting. 

With  the  exception  of  this  legal  deficiency,  our  Laity  were  a  terj 
satisfactory  body ;  their  tone  was  very  conservative  and  respectful, 
and  they  had  (with  very  slight  exceptions)  no  absurd  jealousy  for  the 
privileges  of  their  order. 

One  great  harmonizing  influence  was  gained  by  the  Bishops  dtling 
in  the  same  chamber  with  the  other  ordera,  and  joining  in  all  the 
debates.  It  was  done  on  the  understanding  that  at  the  request  of «/ 
one  member  of  any  order,  the  order  should  withdraw  for  separate  con- 
sultation ;  but  the  session  passed  without  any  one  withdrawal,  in^ 
all  felt  the  gain  of  our  united  consultationa 

There  was  certainly  no  hamper  upon  the  freedom  of  debate,  as  wu 
&ared.  Clergy  and  Laity  spoke  out  without  restraint  in  the  preseoM 
of  Bishops  and  of  each  other,  and  much  to  mutual  advantage. 

Besides  the  SkUulei  (the  name  of  Canons  was  r^ected)  passed,  tbere 
were  several  resolutions  sent  forth,  which  are  to  circulate  in  the  I^ 
cesan  Synods,  and  test  opinion,  and  guide,  if  they  can,  diocesan  action. 
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Tbey  will  be  of  oonsiderable  value,  come  whatever  may,  from  having 
elicited  opinions,  and  brought  men  to  think  and  speak  alike  on  some 
important  points. 

We  have  affirmed  the  catholiL'itj  of  our  Migsinn,  and  the  consequent 
dutj  of  extending  the  ministries  of  our  Church  to  every  one  who  will 
Kceive  them,  even  on  tlie  weakest  HSsertion  of  membership ;  and  we 
have  declared  the  e^ual  claim  of  the  two  races  on  the  Church's  mini- 
Btniiioni,  and  also  the  duty  cf  extension  to  tlie  heathen  beyond," 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CAPETOWN. 

Tax  Firltament  of  the  Cape  colony  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
tbe  consideration  of  several  nieaeures  of  iwportance  connecied  with 
Cborch  matters  here. 

Tbe  first  had  relation  to  the  mnn-iage  laws  of  the  colony.  Hitherto 
it  baa  been  tb«  custom  to  consider  all  "  Christian  ministera  wiibin  the 
colony"  as  marriage  officers,  to  whom  ihe  GuTernment  coiumitted  the 
diwge  of  obtaining  the  necessary  legal  declarations.  Whatever  was 
the  Qsud  service  or  form  of  each  religious  body,  tfaat  was  respected 
by  the  law  as  a  sufficient  and  legal  marriage.  All  bodies  of  professing 
Christiana  have  thus  been  trented  in  the  most  liberal  manner  ;  and, 
ai  regards  them,  the  only  difficulty  experienced  by  the  executive  hns 
been  as  to  the  limits  to  which  the  title  "Chriation  minister"  can  be 
ezti-aded. 

Bat  in  another  respect  considerable  difficulties  have  been  experi- 
enced. In  Capetown,  and  in  several  of  the  other  towns  and  villages, 
there  is  a  numerous  and  thriving  Mahommedan  population.  And  in 
the  colony  generally,  besides  a  large  heathen  population,  there  is  the 
Dsual  proportion  of  Jens.  But  the  law  could  not  recognise  their 
nurriages  because  not  celebrated  by  the  minister  of  some  avowedly 
Christian  congregation.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  if  proper 
marriage  officers  for  these  bodies  could  be  appointed,  tbe  legal  marriage 
with  ore  wife  only,  with  the  influence  of  tlie  colonial  law  of  succession 
(which  differs  materially  from  that  of  England),  would  tiave  an  important 
effect  upon  tbe  social  customs  of  the  Mahammedans.  Such  a  plan  as 
this  was  suggested  at  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese,  as  in  some  sort  a 
remedy  for  the  system  of  concubinage  of  a  very  immoral  description 
which  prevails  among  certiun  classes. 

The  Government  introduced  a  bill  in  the  present  session  to  effect 
this  object  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  propose  that 
tbe  l^al  marriage  of  members  of  all  bodies  should  take  place  before 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  quite  independently  of  the  religious 
ceremony.  Long  debate  ensued  on  this  sut^ect ;  ^ut,  in  the  end,  the 
Government  proposition  alone  waa  agreed  to  by  tbe  Lower  Housp. 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
I^islative  Council. 
_  The  other  parliamentary  question  referred  to  faae  excited  still  more 
public  attention.     It  Iuib  reference   to    the  voluntary  r<yMem.     At 
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present,  grante  Bra  given  from  the  public  foods  to  i 
several  rt-ligioue  bodifls.  These  grants  are  of  TarionB  amoniiU,  and 
no  general  system  ikppeara  to  have  bten  laid  down  aa  to  the  character 
of  the  congregation  selected  for  the  erant.  The  Dutch  Church  hu 
the  lion's  sliare  of  the  sura  ;  and  the  particular  cangrrgadona  which 
receive  the  aid  are  said  to  be,  generally,  the  most  numerons  aod  the 
richest  in  the  colony.  For  Bome  time  a  disporition  haa  been  on  the 
increase  to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  the  annual  gran^  if  aot 
gradually  to  reduce  it.  But  in  the  present  session  a  strong  attempt 
has  been  made  to  obtaia  an  aagmentalion,  apedally  (as  it  appeared) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  'Dutch  Church.  This  baa,  therefore,  been 
strongly  opposed,  and  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  have 
been  materialtj  strengthened  by  a  motion  of  the  colonial  Attoroey- 
General  (who  is  a  Socinian)  that  State  aid  ehould  be  tendered  to  ill 
religious  bodies,  Jews  and  Mahornmedans  included.  Thij  propoeitioa 
was  negatived  ;  but  so  many  other  difficuties  have  been  encountered, 
that  it  does  not  appear  probable  any  progress  wilt  be  made  in  referenca 
to  the  proposed  increase. 

(  Out  of  Parliament  the  general  opinion  seems  to  bei  that  the  systen 
of  Slate  aid  cannot  be  much  longer  maintained.  A  strikii^  lecture  by 
the  Dean  of  Capetown,  in  which  he  seemed  to  accept  the  comity 
change,  and  to  strive  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  it,  has  attracted  mncb 
attention. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  ehnroh,  to  be  dedicated  to  Si.  Jimei, 
situate  at  Green  Point,  the  weatcm  suburb  of  Capetown,  was  laid  on 
'Whit-Monday.  The  ceremony  was  a  very  impressive  one,  and  was 
witnessed  by  many  hundreds  of  spectators.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar 
event  will  be  witnessed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  dty,— «t  Fapen- 
dorp,^-on  St.  Peter's  Day. 

On  the  whole,  our  prospects  in  this  Diocese  seem  verj  ebeeri^. 
Among  the  Capetown  community  alone  between  2fi(KiL  and  3,0001, 
has  been  raised  for  Church  purposes  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  offertory  collections  in  the  various  dutrdM 
to  meet  current  charges.  Among  the  objects  for  which  aid  has  thni 
been  given  (in  addition  to  the  new  churches  mentioned  above)  ire, 
the  enlargement  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  completion  of  Sl  John's 
church  and  schools,  Capetown  ;  the  erection  of  a  gallery  in  the  dinrth 
at  Mowbray  (a  suburb  of  the  city)  ;  and  organs  at  Wynberg  (do.), 
at  Rondebosch  (do.),  and  in  the  cathedral.  And  aid  has  also  beea 
given  towards  the  erection  of  school-chapels  at  Malnwabnry  and 
Durban,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  a  building  fnr  such  a  purpose  is 
Capetown.  At  these  three  places,  and  at  others  in  the  Dioceae,  mis- 
Bionary  works  appear  to  have  been  materially  developed  darii^  the 
past  year.  In  Capetown  alone  upwards  of  eighty  cohwred  adnhs, 
including  several  Mahornmedans,  hAve  been  baptised  during  the  last 
twelve  montha. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OP  ANTIGUA. 

[We  ack&owledgn  with  thankti  the  penniuion  which  has  been  acoorded  Lo  ni  of 
pi^iUBg  in  the  Colotual  Clutrtk  Ohrmid*  Uie  followtog  extmcle  bom  >  Jounul 
kapt  b;  the  lamented  Bishop  Bigaud.] 

"DoHffiiCA. — Or  Mondaj,  November  the  8th  (IS58),  we  sailed  for 
DomiaicH.  I  had  been  dieappointed  of  njore  than  one  vessel  which  I 
bad  hoped  to  obtain.  There  was  nothing  disengaged  in  harbour  but  the 
Uontserrat  mail-boat  ffeartietue,  of  little  more  than  thirty  tons ;  this 
coald  take  me  to  Dominica,  and  leave  me  there,  to  return  to  Antigua  by 
the  steamer  on  Saturday,  and  so  it  was  arranged.  The  Rev.  R.  Bindon, 
curate  of  St.  Luke's,  was  to  accompany  me  as  travellin;;  chaplain,  such  an 
attendant  being  allowed  at  Ooverament  expense.  Dominica  disputes 
nith  Trinidad  the  palm  of  tropical  island  scenery  in  the  west ;  of  course 
I  s«t  aside  such  great  islands  as  Jamaica,  Hajti,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba,  But  there  are  really  great  mountains  there,  with  precipices  to 
diake  the  nerves, — foresls, — nnd  rivers,  go  that  much  of  the  cane  is 
crushed  by  water  power.  The  oneclergyman  requires  encouragement 
in  the  midst  of  Roman  Catholic  encroachment.  The  ran  between 
Antigua  and  Dominica  ought,  it  is  reckoned,  to  be  made  in  twenty 
four  hours,  if  all  is  well ;  but  winds  may  vary,  and  calms  may  occur, 
so  we  were  provisioned  for  more  than  one  day,^fortunateIy,  as  events 
proved,  for  it  was  not  until  Wednesday,  November  the  lOth,  at  noon, 
that  we  stood  on  the  beach  at  Dominies.  Major  Ord,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  up  at  a  country  house,  but  had  directed  a  signal  to  be 
made  at  the  battery  as  soon  as  I  landed,  Tlits  had  been  hoisted,  but 
it  was  calculated  that  it  would  take  him  two  hours  to  ride  in  through 
the  monntain  roads  (this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  place) ;  and  as  be 
probably  would  not  start  until  afler  lunch,  we  lunched  also.  I  then 
inspected  the  sofanots. 

In  my  Inst,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  gave  an  account  of  ray  voyage 
»  fiT  as  Dominica.  I  can  now  refer  to  one  or  two  authorities  for 
ttatistics,  which  I  had  extracted  indeed  beforp,  and  taken  with  me  in 
the  hope  that  I  shonld  be  able  tonse  them  while  travelling,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  England,  but  which  unfortunately  flew  away  into 
the  sea  aa  I  was  taking  another  paper  out  of  my  pocket  on  board  the 
Mbooner.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  had  much  time  available,  but  I  might 
have  made  my  account  of  Guadaloupe  more  perfect,  when  I  described 
it  nt  pattant,  instead  of  having  to  return  to  it  now.  I  alluded,  I 
believe,  to  its  highly  cultivated  appearance,  and  to  the  elegance  of  its 
country  seals,  scattered  over  its  hill  sides  ;  and  mentioned  that  it, 
lite  Barbadoes,  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  numerous  population. 
The  area  of  Cruadaloupe  is  534  square  miles,  and  its  total  population 
in  1S86  was  31,252,  slaves  96.322,  total  127,574.  This  has  increased 
since,  I  believe.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  comparable  to  Barbadoes, 
which  rejoices  in  122,198  inhabitants  to  166  square  miles  ;  but  then 
il  ia  great  indeed  compared  with  some  of  the  other  islands.  Perhaps 
there  is  none  with  which  it  coald  be  better  compared  than  with  iti' 
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neighbour  Dominica.  Both  are  monntainous,  and  tbtrefore  poetp- 
tible  of  cnltiTBtion  only  in  part ;  both  Toh»rac,  and  very  sinilir  in 
character  of  soil  ;  while  Barbados  is  devoid  of  anj  high  ground,  and 
oat  of  an  area  of  166  square  milea  about  128  are  under  cnltiTBtiofi. 
Now  the  area  of  Dominica  is  about  291  square  milea,  and  ita  popult- 
tion  in  1842  was  only  18,391  of  whom  but  700  were  whites.  At 
present  it  can  liardlf  exceed  20,000,  and  the  proportion  of  white*  tw 
not  increased.  So  then  Gua^doupe  has  about  240  iohabitants  to  tbe 
square  milf,  Dominica  not  more  than  70,  if  so  manj, — a  very  ntrked 
difit^rence.  FopulatioQ  is  at  once  a  source  and  an  indication  of  pto- 
peritj,  but  many  causes  may  contribute  to  produce  that  deunUs 
result.  One,  I  think,  has  been  the  fact,  that  the  French  Creoles  tmt 
tlieir  colonies  as  their  home  ;  the  English,  of  the  last  few  generation 
at  least,  and  of  the  present,  look  upon  the  Indies,  whether  West  or 
Ba»t,  irather  as  places  in  which  they  are  to  make  money,  to  be  tpent, 
wlienever  poesible,  in  the  mother  country.  Hence  arises  all  that 
systi'm  of  absenteeism,  and  cousequent  debt  and  distress,  under  which 
the  English  'West  India  islands  have  been  and  are  to  a  great  ezteot 
labouring.     I  return  now  to  Dominica, 

We  landed  there  about  lialf-past  twelve.  The  cler^man,  Mr. 
Roper,  was  not  on  the  look-cut  himself,  having  been  called  to  Tint  s 
sick  psrishloner.  Besides,  although  it  was  known  that  we  bad  sailed 
on  Monday  morning,  the  schooner  had  not  stood  in  near  enough  to  be 
recogni&ed,  and  the  deadnese  of  the  calm  prevenltd  my  flag,  with  the 
arms  of  the  see  which  I  had  purcliased  of  Bishop  Davis's  estate,  from 
flying  out. 

Mr,  Roper  bad,  howerer,  directed  one  of  the  Custom-hoose  officws 
to  look  out  for  our  arrival,  and  my  hat  declared  who  we  were  u  ot 
neared  the  shore,  to  tliat  I  was  greeted  with  a  welcome  imoiedistell 
on  touching  land. 

The  approach  to  the  town  of  Roseau,  from  the  sea,  is  tingnltrly 
lovely.  On  the  left,  as  you  look  towards  land,  the  Bosean  riwr 
rushes  over  its  rocky  bed  into  the  ocean  ;  and  tbe  stream  bong  rapid, 
and  the  anchorage  an  open  roadstead,  not  a  protected  harbour,  in  wbicb 
thei%  is  almost  always  a  heavy  shcU  setting  in,  there  is  a  row  (if 
white  breakers  at  the  debouohement  of  the  river,  which  thunders  on  lo 
the  shallow  bar,  which  is  apparently  formed  of  shingle,  or  ditru  U 
coral  and  other  rock.  The  mountains  rise  behind  the  town,  clothed 
to  a  considerable  height  with  the  richest  verdure  of  tropical  vegetstiMt 
and  then  capped  with  clouds,  which,  attracted  by  their  summits,  teoix* 
this  bvoured  rpot  aulject  to  frequent  and  violent  showers.  ImnK- 
diately  at  the  back  is  the  plateau  Morae  Bruce,  once  the  site  of  the 
garrison.  This  descends  steeply  on  the  letl  to  the  valWy  of  Bosesii, 
and,  far  inland,  ridge  rises  over  ridge,  and  peak  towers  over  peak,  loin 
elevation  of  5,314  feet.  To  the  right  of  the  town  is  an  inclosare 
vitb  really  splendid  trees, — of  the  Indian  fig,  and  I  think  Cerba  tribe,' 
which  somewhat  obscure  the  view  of  Government  House,  while  tbff 
afford  it  such  a  ehade  as  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere;  and  still  s* '^^ 
OD  as  eye  can  reuch  the  same  character  of  hills,  '  with  verdure  dsi',' 
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extendit,  until  an  shrapt  pnimonlnry  ctnoea  the  view,  which  bejond 
can  dwell  on  nothing  save  the  bright  and  dazzling  sea,  as  it  flashes  in 
the  sun. 

We  nnlked  ap  to  the  parsonage,  remarking  as  we  went  along  the 
peculiar  character  and  features  c^  the  town.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
thorough);  tropical  in  its  appearance  of  all  that  1  have  seen — certainly 
of  all  that  I  had  visited  then.  The  streeta  are  broad,  and  paved 
solidly  with  large  stones,  but  without  trottoirs  ;  and  all  slope  from  both 
aides  to  the  middle,  where  there  ia  a  somewhat  considerable  gutter. 
This  arrangement  is  made  necessarr  by  the  torrents,  which  sweep 
down  the  inclined  planes  of  the  streets  from  the  higher  land  above 
daring  heavy  rains.  It  makes  them,  however,  by  no  means  suitable 
for  carriages :  and  there  is  not  a  single  vehicle,  I  believe,  in  the 
island.  Indeed,  if  one  could  be  used  in  the  town,  it  could  not  be 
drivenhalfamileoutofit  along  the  mountun  roads,  which  even  at  this 
short  distance  are  only  available  for  riding,  and  only  wide  enough,  and 
pretty  steep,  for  that.  The  houses  are  built  at  short  intervals,  and 
these  are  filled  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  ;  the  palm  in  more  than 
one  variety,  the  hebiscus,  8cc.,  with  other  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
catch  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

I  fear  some  parts  of  what  I  hare  written  involve  a  repetition  of  my* 
last  Jonmal,  hut  I  know  that  1  bad  mentioned  our  reaching  the  par- 
sonage, our  visit  to  the  schools,  and  our  going  to  Government  House. 
I  will  therefore  now  take  up  my  narrative  again  at  that  point,  only 
ndding  (1),  that  one  coDspiciions  object  from  the  sea  is  the  tower  and 
spire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral — a  spire  in  itself  is  a  rarity  in 
•  land  of  earthquakes  and  hurricanee  ;  but  this  would  be  reckoned 
handsome  in  many  a  good  county  town  in  England.  The  west  end  of 
this  cathedral  is  its  only  really  good  part.  The  nave  and  aisles, 
though  of  some  siae,  are  but  of  wood,  pdnted  to  resemble  dressed 
atone,  and  in  other  parts  of  etone-work  of  but  a  mean  character. 
The  interior  I  did  not  see.  This  cathedral  we  passed  going  to  Govern- 
ment House,  as  also  we  did  (3)  a  convent  of  French  nuns.  I  suspect 
indeed  they  are. not  nuns  proper,  but  rather  Biffuina,  or  Sours  de 
Ckaria,  (3)  We  saw  also  the  English  church  aa  we  passed,  a  good, 
somewhat  }jain,  but  substantial  building,  with  fine  trees  in  the 
churchyard,  which  extends  to  the  inclosure  of  Government  House. 

Having  at  last  reached  Government  House,  I  had  a  good  bath  and 
complete  change  of  dress,  which  one  could  eqjoy  af^er  the  confinement, 
heat,  and  discomfort  of  the  voyage. 

Major  Ord,  the  governor,  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  had  arrived 
with  hia  secretary  by  the  time  I  was  presentable.  Mrs.  Ord  had  re- 
mained at  their  mountain  home^Buena  Sista,  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads  from  rain,  but  was  to  come  in  next  morning.  From  the 
governor  I  obtained  the  following  information  as  to  the  island,  ita 
inhabitants,  and  ita  productiona 

Its  tnagnitade  and  ita  population  have  b^en  mentioned  already. 
The  latter  is  almost  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Governor  Ord  says  under 
21^00,  and  I  think  I  am  right  iu  placing  it  at  about  20,000,  sinca 
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the  tendencf  to  incream  has  not  been  large  in  any  of  the  idands,  and 
we  know  that  our  own  portion  of  Dominica  has  decreaaed.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  the  Caribs  numbered  about  2,000,  they  now  do  not 
exceed  400.  Again,  there  has  been  a  cimsiderable  amount  of  emifn- 
tion  from  all  my  islands  to  Trinidad.  This  haa  affected  e?cn  tfacse 
where  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  tbe  highest  extent  practicable,  lod 
would  tlici'iifore  affect  Dominica  to  a  yet  higher  extent  For,  aafor- 
tunately,  the  coffee  cultivation,  which  once  flourished  here  on  thtM 
glorious  hill-sides,  has  now  almost  become  extinct.  Mcve  than  one 
reason  is  axsiKued.  •   •    • 

Of  the  20,000  population,  only  700  belong  to  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  some  16,000  are  really  or  nominally  Rpmiui  Catholics ;  llien 
are  also  many  Wesleyans,  and  I  should  fancy  a  good  Kiany  owning  do 
form  of  Christianity  at  ^1.  The  preponderance  of  Roman  Catliolici 
is  to  be  accounted  for  from  this  having  been  long  a  French  iiland.  It 
was  only  ceded  by  France  to  JEdigland  in  1763. 

We  have  but  one  clergyman  here,  Mr.  Roper,  a  very  worthy  anJ 
earnest  young  man,  whose  eohools,  I  must  say  again,  do  him  greU 
credit. ,  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  all  conceo- 
trated  at  Roseau,  but  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  other  pam  of 
.the  land.  There  is,  indeed,  an  outlying  chapel,  whicli,  as  unal,  is  in 
bad  repair,  but  where  a  congregation  is  occasionally  g^ered,  ind 
where  one  could  not  only  be  regularly  collected  and  kept  together, 
but  unquestionably  increased  if  i  could  give  a  curate  to  tbe  rector  of 
the  town  pnrisli.  Moreover,  when  I  hear  so  many  speak  tA  tbe 
exhaustion  of  solitary  labours,  I  cannot  but  remember  that  our  blessed 
Ijord  himself  sent  out  His  apostles  *'  two  and  two,"  even  while  He 
was  still  on  earth,  for  them  to  return  to  Him  for  advice  and  strength. 
In  England,  or  a  continent  or  on  some  ot  the  islands  where  oar 
Church  has  more  sons  and  daughters,  and  there  is  regular  ptrochiil 
oi^anization,  the  clergyman  has  the  blessing  of  holding  converse  with 
his  brethren.  Here,  in  Montaerrat,  AnguiUa,  and  Tortola,  sach 
opportunities  of  happy  intercourse  ccKne  few  and  far  betwe^L  It  miut 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholic  eslabliahment  here  consiU 
of  a  bishop  and  thirteen  priests,  so  that  our  making  no  pn^resi 
among  the  labouring  population  rcHeots  no  blame  on  Mr.  Roper. 

I  must  turn  now  to  that  interesting  relic  of  tbe  aboriginal  Ctrito 
which  we  meet  with  here.  They  live  in  villages  of  their  own  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  consequently  omong  the  hills.  My  stiy 
was  necessarily  so  short  on  this  occasion  that  it  was  impossible  forM 
to  visit  them.  They  retain  many  of  their  old  habits — the  occnpttioo 
of  the  men  is  still  the  chase,  as  of  old  ;  and  they  are  but  little,  ooio- 
paratively  speaking,  given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Nature  provida 
tbem  with  abundance  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  wild  crealana 
of  the  mountain,  the  forest,  and  tbe  stream  form  their  gam&  Tbe 
mention  of  these  will  necessarily  lead  me  to  mention  some  of  tbe  objecu 
of  interest  in  natural  history  which  are  to  be  found  here.  Amongtbe 
quadrupeds  lesj  common  in  other  islands  are  the  agouti  and  tbs 
m&nilcoe  (or  manacou,  the  oe  is  pronounced  like  oo,  and,  I  belisv^  » 
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ttte  more  correct  apelling)  ;  the  former  nrnne  we  genernlly  miapro- 
DDunce  in  England,  railing  it  agollll,  whereas  the  accent  ia  on  the  first 
fljilable,  and  tlie  second  is  prooounced  short,  Hgoilii.  The  manacoe  is 
a  small  aninial,  not  indigenous,  I  believe  ;  it  is  said  to  hnve  been  intro- 
duced in  hope  that  it  would  wage  war  with  the  rate,  which  did  miicti 
damage  to  the  planter  ;  but  instead  of  doing  this  he  prefers  a  vege- 
table diet,  and  docs  plenty  of  miachtef  himself,  so  that  the  taste  for  him 
on  the  part  of  tlio  Caribe  is  decidedly  beneficinl.  He  is  like  a  small 
oposaom.  Besides  these  quadrupeds  tbcrc  ia  a  very  fine  and  handsome 
breed  of  parrots — green  on  the  back,  and  dove  colour,  brightening  into 
pui^le,  on  the  breast — which  is  also  eaten.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine 
pigeon  which  abounds  in  the  forests  here,  known  as  the  Bamier 
pigeon  ;  and  Iheae  I  tbink  are  the  most  peculiar  birds  and  animals. 
The  iguana,  or  guana,  as  it  is  often  called,  exista  here  it  is  said,  but 
not  in  any  great  numbers.  The  most  remarkable  reptile  is  probably 
the  "  crapaud  ; "  thie  is  a  frog,  not  a  toad,  Of  the  Dominica  crapand 
I  might  say  much,  for  he  is  a  great  creature — six  and  a  half  inches 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  broad,  is  one  which  I 
ba»e  brought  home  with  me  preserved  and  varnished.  His  thigh  is 
about  the  size  of  a  spring  chicken,  He  is  excellent  eating,  being 
cooked  in  various  ways.  In  what  particular  form  ihe  Caribs  cook 
him  1  know  not ;  but  they  do  cook  him,  and  one  regrets  to  hear  that 
from  the  want  of  proper  care  he  is  getting  scarce,  only  a  little  so, 
however,  at  present.  When  we  add  the  more  common  birds  and 
animals  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  it  will  appear  tliat  the  Carib  hunter 
need  not  starve.  And  when  I  add  that  this  glorious  island  is  as  rich 
as  can  be  conceived  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  latter  simply  requiring 
to  be  put  into  the  ground  to  return  an  hundredfold,  and  that  the 
fruits  grow  wild,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  add  the  Cnrib  is  dis- 
inclined to  labour.  For  what  does  he  want  money?  His  tobacco 
grows  round  him  ;  rum  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  island, — 
for  the  sugar  cultivation  continues,  though  that  of  the  coffee  has  passed 
uway — and  he  con  get  his  spiriluoua  poison  for  a  trifle  ;  and  so  there 
he  lives  np  in  the  hills — ovvr  which  hia  forefathers  once  reigned  a  free 
and  manly  race, — a  eadly  degraded  savage.  I  know  not  yet  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  a  mission  to  them. 

Bishop  Coleridge  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  them,  and  what 
ahonld  I  do  ?  But  I  must  go  back  to  the  island  soon,  to  see  if  any- 
thing, and  what,  can  be  done ;  for  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  think  of  ■ 
whole  people  passing  awny  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  these  will  do 
in  a  generation  or  two,  unless  something  can  be  done  to  redeem  them 
in  temporal  matters.  And  what  affords  so  good  a  hope  as  making 
known  to  them  the  great  ofl^rs  of  spiritual  redemption  1  I  fear, 
however,  that  I  shall  find  that  they  are  many  of  them  nominal  Roman 
Catholics,  resting  in  lazy,  simple  acquiescence  in  the  sacramental 
theory  of  popery,  and  combining  nominal  Christianity  with  almost 
heathen  darkness.  As  I  have  allowed  myself  to  write  so  much  on  the 
subject  of  the  Caribs,  I  will  conclude  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  of  them  at  once,  though  I  ought,  according  to  my  plan. 
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to  luve  coiitinuad  and  completed  my  account  of  the  nataral  prodoe- 
lioDa  of  the  island,  tu  tlia  iul'ei'ior  orders  of  creation.  Tfaej  seem  lo 
liave  but  one  industrial  occupation,  and  that  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
basket-work  ;  Ibeir  ahape  when  covered  down  is  an  oblong  iquan : 
there  is  no  handlu.  Thej  are  beautifuUj  plaited,  of  8[^t  bamboo  I 
t'untty, — at  any  rate,  of  narrow  etripB,  stained  of  difTurent  browns  ind 
black,  or  luft  of  the  natural  white — are  called  water-tight,  and  reatlj 
are  impervious  to  rain,  consisting  not  only  of  a  double  woven  or 
pUited  cage,  but  having  leaves,  or  strips  of  leaves,  probably  of  the 
{ilantain  or  banana,  laid  in  between  the  woven  work.  Again,  tliey  ant 
very  courenient  fur  packing  linen  and  ladies'  light  things  for  travd- 
linj; ;  ttie  two  portions,  bottom  and  lid,  are  of  eqoal  deptii,  one  of 
which  will  just  St  over  the  other,  they  can,  therefore,  be  extended  t« 
nearly  double  the  capacity  in  one  state  that  the^  art.  in  the  other. 
And  lastly,  they  are  made  and  sold  in  ntuts,  t.  e.  one  vritbin  aaotber, 
tu  the  number  of  a  dozen  in  the  largest  nest&  Id  thete  the  outer 
basket  is  near  three  feet  long,  by  twenty  inches  wide  at  least,  the 
innermost  barely  a  foot  in  length.  But  smaller  nests  are  to  be  ha^  of 
a  pretty  round  tbrra.  If  a  complete  nest  of  any  kind  is  wanted,  tbc 
only  certain  way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  send  up  into  the  mountainj  and 
order  ii,  and,  perhaps  in  nine  months,  an  energetic  Carib  will  cam- 
plelB  a  neat  of  twelve  Urge  onea.  He  will  perhaps  charge  ten  dollsn, 
and  that  will  keep  him  in  spirits — literally,  not  metnphoriolly, — ud 
i-li>the8  for  a  year.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  their 
industry,  and  of  the  call  upon  tbidr  industry ;  and  of  coor&e,  odIcm 
Artificial  wants  are  created,  man  will  only  work  to  supply  the  simpkti 
utieds.  The  stimulants,  tobacco  and  s|»rits,  unhapjuly  become  sneed, 
and,  still  moru  unlisppily,  am  each  supplied  at  little  cost  indeed. 

The  Governor's  butler  is  a  person  to  be  noted.  We  were  to 
engaged  In  converention  the  firiit  evening  that  I  only  observed  that  be 
was  a  very  tall  ne^jro.  But  I  fmd  he  ia  not  a  Creole,  but  a  niiin 
African,  a  Yoruba  chief,  who  was  tiiken  prisoner,  sold  as  a  alsTe, 
taken  by  one  of  our  cruisers  on  hoard  the  btaver,  and  of  course 
liberated.  This  was  some  seventeen  years  ago,  and  he  ia  domettictted 
in  Duminica.  His  face  is  curiously  marked,  not  with  tattooing,  hut 
wi[h  gashes,  so  cut  and  managed  in  the  making  that  one  siJe  of  liic 
vuir  forms  a  projecting  rid^'e,  and  thus  his  cheeks  are  scarred  in 
parallel  lines  of  I'idge  and  furrow. 

Another  Yoruba  man  called  upon  me  by  appointment,  under  pwo- 
liar  circumstances.  He  also  had  been  taken  on  board  a  s]ave.«hi|^ 
but  much  more  recently,  and  wa.4  much  more  savage,  or  mudi  kt 
educated,  than  the  butler  cbieil  However,  Mr.  Boper  has  done  much  to 
Christianize  bim,  and  he  was  desirous  to  be  conRrmed,  and  bad  been 
under  instruction  for  the  holy  rite ;  some  difficulty  had  arisen,  • 
quarrel  with  bis  wife,  and  Mr.  Roper  had  referred  him  to  me.  He 
believed  be  was  really  sinceie,  and  that  this  would  letich  hioi  to  &*■ 
trudt  himself  more,  and  seek  more  earnestly  a  higher  strength  bere- 
after.     Poor  fellow,  I  was  well  enough  satisfied  with  him. 

The  following  morning  (I2lh  Kovember)  was  occupied  uolil  prsjv 
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time  in  writing  letters.  At  hair-pBHt  ten  Mr.  Roper  and  Mr.  Bindon 
ernne  in  for  me,  and  ufier  putting  awaj  my  writing  tilings  I  Trent  to 
taf  room  to  robe.  Hapjiily  the  daj  was  as  Gnu  as  ibe  former  vss 
ahowery,  a  circumstance  of  more  importance  ia  this  part  of  the  world 
than  ID  England,  for  th^  Creoles  of  all  colours  and  shadee,  from  wljite 
to  black,  are  ssjtfraid  of  wet  as  if  they  were  their  own  sugars.  The 
general  belief  i^,  that  to  get  wet  is  a  forerunner  of  fever,  and  if  this 
belief  ia  well  grounded  there  ia  reason  enough  fur  apprehension. 
However,  the  day  was  fine,  and  by  half-past  ten  the  church  was 
thronged  ;  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  we  walked  across  (the  Governor 
in  UDiform),  Mr.  Roper  hnving  given  one  more  look  over  his  rows  of 
candidates  tiefore  I  went  and  took  mj  place  at  the  Commnnion  Table. 
At  eleven  the  ai-rvice  began  ;  af^er  the  Litnny  I  proceeded  as  usual, 
Hr.  Bindon  reading  the  introductory  address,  Mr  Ruper  presenting 
hia  people.  The  congregation  was  extremely  orderly,  though  crowded, 
■iid  in  part  appeared  very  devout ;  but  there  were  a  good  ronny 
Protestant  dissenters  attracted  by  curiosity.  The  demeanour  of  the 
candidates  was  very  satisfactory  ;  and  I  observed  my  poor  Yoruba 
man  among  the  rest.  1  endeavourod,  as  I  always  do,  to  be  plain  in  my 
addresses  to  them ;  but  I  fear  that  he  could  not  understand  all  that 
waa  said.  Indeed,  this  is  not  the  only  case  where  1  have  had  to  look 
at  the  honest  desire  for  a  means  of  grace,  rather  than  the  acttial 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  as  affording  a  claim  to  admission  to 
ifae  ritn.  What  can  be  done  for  a  poor  old  creature  above  sixty,  worn 
with  field  labour  in  youth,  and  who  has  never  learned  to  read,  and 
whot  therefore,  has  to  acquire  everything  by  having  it  repeated  over 
and  over  to  him  ?  Can  we  expect  such  to  be  able  to  repeat  tbe 
Catechism  'i  However,  these  were  not  here.  'I'he  singing  was  good, 
and,  on  tlie  whole,  I  hope  a  favourable  impression  was  made  on  the 
Wetdeyans, — one  of  their  ministers  was  present.  Some  of  the  young 
people  seemed  a  good  deal  moved  by  what  I  said,  and  at  the  time  of 
imposition  of  hnnds ;  and  the  service  was  therefore  a  comfort  and 
liappiness  to  me.  All  was  over  about  one  o'clock,  and  we  returned  to 
Government  House.  It  it  not,  perhaps,  out  of  tbe  way  to  notice  that 
the  style  of  dress,  the  style  and  tie  ot  the  turbans,  did  indicate  the 
influence  of  French  ta.ite  even  out  here,  as  I  had  been  told  I  should 
find  to  be  the  ca^e. 

At  four  o'clock  the  gun  fired  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
ia  aight  to  the  southward.  In  balf-aii-hour  all  was  ready  to  move 
down  to  tbe  beach.  My  portmanteau  and  robe-case  were  carried  off, 
aad,  accompanied  by  all  the  Government  House  party,  I  followed  to 
tbe  point  of  embarkation.  It  is  a  ten  minutes'  walk,  and  the  steamer 
would  not  be  in  until  after  the  second  gun  fired,  but  I  found  Governor 
Ord  knew  well  what  was  to  be  done.  For  the  beach  was  crowded, 
and  the  process  of  band-shaking,  which  begnn  with  the  twenty  or 
thirty  whom  I  knew,  had  to  he  extended  to  as  many  as  could  push  a 
hand  forward,  and  the  Ittet  words  hnd  to  be  repeated  to  numbers ;  at 
last  I  said  good-bye  once  more  to  Mrs.  Ord,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
boaL     The  mail-boat  returned  from  itii  trip  to  the  steamer  with  the 
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mail-bags  rrom  England  ;  Oovernor  Ord  stepped  into  bU  faott,  and 
the  wheels  went  round,  and  Mr.  Bindoa  and  I  irere  on  our  retnni  M 
Antigua. 

Jfonf^frrof.—Sanday,  November  15th,  was  spent  in  Aniigua,  tiking 
part  in  the  services  at  the  cathedral.  Early  in  the  week,  accoflip>ni(d 
bj  Mr.  Blndon,  I  sailed  for  Montsorrat^  where  we  were  received  bj 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ruahworth.  *  «  • 

A  long  and  beautiful  ride  brought  as  to  the  parish  school  of  S(. 
Peter's.  We  arranged  lo  examine  this  on  our  return,  and  the  masler, 
Mr,  Palmer,  a  wry  respectable  coloured  man,  who  acts  as  reader  ind 
cntechial  also  for  the  district,  joined  our  party,  leaving  bis  wife  in 
charge  of  the  schooL  Half-a-mile  more  of  riding,  still  aacending  on  die 
whole,  brought  us  to  the  chorch,  embosomed  in  trees,  and  seeming 
lovely,  and  strangely  fur  from  human  habitation,  from  there  being  no 
village  round  it.  The  population  are  wther  gathered  in  the  nqro 
bouses  of  the  estates,  or  scattered  over  the  hills,  their  collages  invifibk 
amid  the  richness  of  vegetation.  The  church  itself  is  in  a  melmehotj, 
not  to  say  a  disgraceful,  condition,— the  daylight  visible  through  holes 
innumerable  in  the  roof,  which  requires  to  be  thoroughly  new 
shingled  ;  the  timbers,  also,  are  some  of  them  unsound,  and  need 
replacing.  Af^er  inspecting  the  registers,  church  plate,  ic  vc 
remounted,  to  go  on  to  the  cottage  which  had  -been  rented  by  the  list 
incumbent,  alas  !  three  years  ago,  as  a  parsonage.  And  ddighlfsl 
indeed  it  was,  though  neglected.  A  feW'  hundred  yards  from  iue 
church, — it  stands  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  slopes  awiy 
in  front  to  the  sea,  I  should  think  700  or  800  feet  below,  and  behind 
to  a  valley  as  lovely  as  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  painter  to 
conceive.  Its  little  garden  had  roses  and  oleanders  in  rich  blmsom, 
and  oranges  in  full  bearing,  and  with  the  least  care  and  cullivation 
might  have  more.  Gio  a  hundred  yards  or  so  further  to  the  bruw  of  the 
hill  and  you  can  catch  another  view  of  the  sea  north-eastward,  between 
two  wooded  mountains,  with  Antigua  in  the  horieon  ;  and  all  around 
the  deep  silence  and  grandeur  of  nature  were  roost  impressive.  Vte 
parsonage  is  bat  a  cottage, — a  sitting-room  and  two  hed-roanu 
on  the  principal  floor,  and  two  or  throe  below.  But  I  felt,  as  I  sit 
there  and  looked  out  over  all  around  me,  that  if  tired  with  the  wodi 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  more  public  life  which  my  position  entails  on  me 
in  Antigua,  a  montti'a  residence  here,  and  the  simple  duties  of  a  ninl 
parish,  would  give  refreshment  indeed  lo  the  weary  mind.  Not  ihu 
there  is  not  work  to  be  done  here.  The  population  lie  acattered  ff 
and  wide,  and  the  sheep  have  long  been  without  a  shepherd.  But 
they  are,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  attached  to  the  Chorch,  and  to  loj 
man  who  would  not  mind  being  eight  or  nine  milea  from  the  town  of 
Hontserrat,  but  who  could  make  his  happiness  in  bis  fnmily  and  hii 
people,  I.  e.  in  a  word,  to  a  man  with  missionary  spirit,  the  situatnw 
would  be  delightful :  2001.  a-year  would  equal  30W.  io  England.  Bat 
a  man  must  be  prepared  to  trust  to  his  own  poultry-yard,  his  own 
sheep  on  the  hill-side,  or  else  his  cask  of  pickled  pork,  for  dinner;  he 
cannot  send  to  market  Tei7  often.     But  how  tuppy,  bo>r  pcacefnl 
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ne  might  be  bere, — and  what  a  field  of  usefulness !     God  aend  such 

labourer  for  this  portion  of  His  vine^rd. 

It  would  not  do  to  linger  here  loo  long.  Bo  we  remoDnted  for  oar 
ide  IioDieward.  Before  reaching  the  school  we  diverged  some  fiftjr 
wig  from  the  road,  to  see  a  sick  person  of  whom  Mr.  Palmer  the 
iiecbist  told  me.  She  proved  to  bo  an  elderly  white  woman,  who, 
ith  a  sister,  had  been  liviog  for  yean  out  there.  Three  or  four 
Xtages  were  gathered  together,  but  quits  concealed  from  psssers  on 
le  road,  as  well  by  their  bananas,  &c.  as  by  the  wild  growth  of  bush 
id  tree.  The  labourers  were  still  out  on  their  day's  work  ;  the 
ster,  who  was  in  better  health,  was  looking  after  some  four  or  five 
usky  little  ones,  whose  mothers  were  in  the  field,  and  one  was  lying 
it  asleep,  half  naked,  with  its  thumb  in  its  month,  on  the  floor  (^ 
le  sick  woman's  chamber.  I  fonnd  she  had  been  suffering  from 
smorrhage  of  the  lungs  ;  and  after  administering  such  spiritual  con- 
ilation  as  I  could,  and  leaving  a  trifle  to  purchase  material  comforts^ 
I  sorely  needed,  I  got  into  my  saddle  again.  Alas  !  these  two  poor 
omen  had  been  oommanicants,  and  bad  longed  for  Uie  deep  blessing 
[■the  Holy  KnciuriBt, — how  long  ?  Mr.  Todd  promised  to  ride  ont 
1(1  vint  Uiero  at  an  early  day ;  but  how  do  we  need  another  pastor 
ere  !  Well,  my  promised  work  must  be  done,  so  I  could  not  linger, 
lit  returned  to  the  school.  There  I  examined  the  two  fir^t  clai^ees, 
id  henrd  the  litile  ones  read,  and  the  very  little  ones  spell.  They 
<d  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  credit.  Then  came  the  usual  singing,  and 
len  with  prayer  and  blessing  I  dismissed  them.  Good  Mrs.  Palmer 
ipected  my  visit,  and  had  made  a  cske,  and  a  slice  of  this,  with  a 
lass  of  wine  and  water,  formed  excellent  refreshment  after  our  work. 
'nee  more  on  horseback  we  pashed  forward,  not  that  we  could  ride 
St  over  the  path,  but  there  was  no  time  for  further  delay,  and  we 
ight  not  linger  to  look  at  the  beautiful  views  which  met  our  eyes  on 
ir  return." 

Subsequently  each  island  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Antigua  was 
isited  by  the  Bishop.  Confirmations  were  held,  and  various  other 
'rvices  performed.  Tbe  notes  taken  of  this  visitation  had  not  been 
ritten  ap  into  the  Journal  at  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  death,  on 
rth  May. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SOUTHERN  SYRIA. 

BB  Excursion  in  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Perxa,  published  in  the 
iltmial  C/tureh  Uhronu^  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  years,  has 
ilroduced  the  reader  to  the  scattered  sheep  of  the  spiritual  Israel, 
hom  the  providence  of  God  has  spared  from  the  ravages  of  the 
^vastating  locusts  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  from  the  long  opprea- 
on  of  their  Saracenic  and  Turkish  masters,  to  testify  to  the  truth  of 
hrist,  even  in  their  depth  of  debasement  and  ignorance,  and  to 
itness  to  the  vitality  of  the  faith  before  those  who  have  been  its 
ost  relentless  persecutors. 
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It  IB  hoped  tbat  it  wiQ  not  be  an  unthankful  IaA  to  eiltibit  M 
those  nho  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  the  ]mi 
where  it  vas  first  planted  bj  its  Divine  Head,  and  nurtured  bj  tlie 
Twelve  and  their  apostolic  successors,  its  present  state  in  UamMCos 
and  Uount  Lebanon, — still  in  contiguity  to  yarious  forms  of  env, 
but  in  a  less  depressed  state  than  that  in  which  we  found  it  in  the 
trans-Jordanic  regions.  The  attention  of  the  Soei^y  for  the  Pn>- 
poffoiion  of  the  Goipel  was  directed,  not  long  since,  bj  iSr.  Cjrril 
Urahain,  to  the  Druses  of  the  Jebet  Hanran,  whom  he  r^resented 
as  anxious  to  receive  instrnction,  and  willing  to  support  tOchers 
from  England.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  investigate  tb« 
history  and  religion  of  that  remarkable  people,  in  connezioa  wi^ 
their  more  numerous  brethren,  settled  in  the  villages  at  the  aontk 
of  Lebanon,  which  derives  from  them  its  modern  native  Mme  of 
Jebel  ed-Drfiz,  the  Druse  Mountain. 

This  Journal  will  lead  us  through  some  parts  of  Palestine  wlueh 
were  not  explored  in  our  former  excursion,  and  over  part  of  tbe 
ground  before  trodden,  which  last  will,  therefore,  be  passed  over  ▼^17 
Hghtl]'.  Where  anjthing  of  Scripture  interest,  in  connexion  wit^ 
sacred  historj  or  geographj-,  appears  to  demand  it,  I  shall  not  scruple 
to  enter  into  fuller  details. 

PART  II. 

DiMBTDaa  raoM  jiaouLnt— oibiih  or  MDi^-snami — solomoi's  vuikt — wwim- 


Monday,  May  lit. — Quitted  Jflrusalem,  with  a  heav^  heart,  at  balf* 
past  eight,  in  company  with  several  friends,  who,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  came  "  to  bring  me  on  tbe  waj,"  and  whose  tried 
friendship  made  it  more  difficult  to  sever  the  ties  which  bound  one  to 
the  Holy  City  more  strongly  than  I  was  at  all  aware  until  I  came  to 
quit  its  hallowed  associations,  and  looked  back  upon  its  well-known 
walls  and  each  familiar  object  with  tears  of  fond  regret.  Often  had  I 
surveyed,  from  tbe  ramparts  of  Jerusalem  and  from  my  own  hoose- 
top,  the  peculiar  conical  hill,  crowning  the  height  of  the  ridge 
Scopus,  now  called  Tuleil  d-Ffll  (Bean  Hill),  which  has  been 
recently  identified,  I  believe  correctly,  with  the  site  of  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  ;  where  the  rights  of  hospitality  were  so  brutally  violated  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  which  met  with  snch  exemplary  vengexDce 
from  the  assembled  tribes  of  ontrsjged  Israel  (JudgM  xix.  xx.).  Here 
then  I  now  paused  to  look  back  for  the  last  time  on  the  dtj  of  our 
solemnities,  to  lift  up  a  prayer  for  the  peace  of  Jernsalem,  aod,  for 
my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  to  wish  her  pro^terity. 

Bean  Hill  is  due  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  it  was  that  Tltna  first 
encamped  on  approaching  the  city,  which  he  could  survey  from  this 
commanding  elevation  and  make  his  dispositions  for  its  inveatmcDL 
From  this  point  we  bore  westward,  and  at  eleven  reached  tbe  poor 
Tillage  of  el-Jtb,  the  site  of  the  Hivlie  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  n  ' 
inhabitants  practised  that  cunning  trick  upon  Joshua  which  iu 
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tb«m  their  lives  on  the  penalty  of  perpetual  serritude  (Joefana  ix.}. 
Shortly  before  re«ching  the  village  we  paieed  through  a  small  plain, 
vhich  we  were  foia  to  identify  with  the  "  HeUtatb-hazzuriiD,  which  is 
in  Gibeon,"  where  the  twelve  strong  men  of  Benjamio  contended  in 
that  -desperate  sport  with  the  twelve  of  the  servants  of  David, 
whose  mutual  slaughtpr  proved  the  pn^lude  to  a  general  engsgement 
between  the  armies  of  IsliboBbeth  and  David,  commanded  respectively 
by  Abner  and  Josb  (2  Sam.  ii.  12—17).  We  could  not,  however, 
identify  "  the  pool "  which  had  divided  the  combatants,  called  by 
Jeremiah  (xli.  12)  the  "great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon,"  nor  do  I 
believe  that  other  travellers  have  been  more  fortunate.  Of  the  othrr 
nties  of  the  Gibeonite^,  Beeroth  only  is  certainly  known,  being  still 
named  Beeri,  situated  on  the  great  Nablfia  road,  about  four  miles 
north  of  el-Jtb.  The  situation  of  Kirjath-Jearim  and  Chephirah  is 
still  matter  of  conjectures  more  or  less  probable. 

From  el-Jib  a  fine  broad  viUley  leads  almost  due  west,  through  the 
heart  of  the  monntain  region  into  the  Meij  Ibn-Omeir,  in  the  plain  of 
Shsron,  and  so  by  Lydda  to  Jaffa.  Great  interest  attaches  to  this 
valley  from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  culled  Wady  Suleim&n, — a  name 
probably  derived  from  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  as  being  the  high- 
road by  which  the  timber  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  conveyed  in 
floats  to  Joppa,  was  transported  to  its  destination  ;  as  this  is  still  the 
only  road  practicable  for  heavy-laden  camels  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  coast.  Ascending  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Solomon,  at 
two  p.K.  we  reached  Beit-'Ur  el-Fokn  (Bethoron  the  Upper),  situated 
on  the  sammit  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  great  watershed  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Philistia  and  the  Jordan  valley.  We  were  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  vanquished  Canaanites,  as  they  fled 
from  Gibeon,  chased  by  Joshua  and  the  victorious  Israelites  ;  and 
here  it  was  in  this  steep  descent  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bethoron,  as  they  are  still  distinguished,  that  their  rout  was  increased, 
and  their  destruction  consummated  by  the  miraculous  storm  of  hail- 
stones;  while  "the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  bad  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies"  (Joshua  x.  10 — H). 
The  valley  of  Ajalon,  mentiooed  in  this  passage,  msy  very  possibly 
have  been  the  ancient  name  of  Wady  Suleiman,  derived  from  the  town 
of  Ajalon,  the  site  of  which  is  still  marked  by  the  village  Yalo, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  this  large  valley,  about  fonr  miles 
sonth  of  the  Lower  Bethoron. 

The  distance  between  the  two  Bethorons  we  found  to  be  an  hour, 
bj  a  steep  and  rugged  road.  In  neither  of  these  villages  could  we  dis- 
oover  any  traces  of  ancient  ruins ;  hut  abont  half-way  between  the 
two  we  passed  on  a  hill  very  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town, 
for  which  we  conld  find  no  name.  Descending  still,  but  less  steeply, 
from  Beit-'Ur  et-Tohta,  we  had  before  us  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of 
^ilistia,  extending  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
boanded  towards  the  west  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Immediately  below  us,  where  the  numerous  valleys  expanded  into  the 
plain,  many  villages  embosomed  in  their  depths  or  perched  on  rocky 
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knolls  on  their  aidea,  looked  pretty  and  pleasant  enough  in  the  Hi- 
tance,  but  did  not  invite  the  nearer  acquaintance  of  one  who  hid 
become  familiar  with  the  domestic  habits  of  the  villagers.  On  our 
right  was  a  large  valley,  only  inferior  to  Wody  Suleiman  on  our  left, 
named  Wady  BildrQs  (Peter's  Valley),  a  name  nbich  it  derives  frm 
a  synonymous  village,  situated  not  far  from  Lyddo,  which  I  amanxioas 
to  identify  with  the  aneient  and  renowned  Sharon,  (the  Sarona  of 
the  Acts,)  a  name  which  all  modern  endeavours  have  failed  toreeorer 
among  the  numerous  villages  with  which  the  valley  is  studded,  llj 
theory  is,  that  its  ancient  name  was  changed  in  Christian  tiiDea  to 
that  which  it  now  bears,  in  compliment  to  the  great  nposlle,  or  nther 
in  commemoration  of  that  miracle  for  which  he  had  made  this  neigb- 
bourhood  illustrious  (Acts  ix.  3S). 

Having  reached  the  plain,  and  proceeding  in  a  direction  ainoit  due 
west,  we  soon  passed  on  our  lel^  the  village  of  Jimzu,  the  sndent 
Gimzo  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  one  of  the  cities  in  "the  low  coon (rj," 
occupied  by  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  king  Ahaz.  We  saw  neir 
oar  path  on  the  lefl  a  large  cistern,  and  chambers  excavated  in  the 
rock.  At  half-past  four  we  came  to  a  large  well,  where  a  yoke  ol 
oxen  were  engaged  in  raising  water,  in  a  large  skin  attached  to  i 
rope,  which  worked  over  a  wheel  at  the  well's  mouth,  and  was  tben 
drawn  by  the  oxen  to  its  full  length,  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  well, 
which  Dr.  Robinson  had  found  to  be  180  feet.  About  half-vsf 
between  Jimsu  and  Lydda  we  passed  the  village  of  Dantal  (Daniel)  on 
our  lah,  and  had  a  good  view  of  Ramleh,  across  the  plain  in  the  nme 
direction,  dominated  by  the  tower  of  the  forty  martyrs,  a  conspieaoDi 
object  for  many  miles  round. 

I  must  not  mention  Ramleh  without  recording  a  happy  coBJeclar* 
of  a  Russian  traveller,  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere  noticed, 
assigning  to  this  place  a  more  venerable  antiquity  even  than  ii 
claimed  for  it  by  ecclesiastical  tradition.  General  Noroff  iffltginei 
the  name  to  be  a  corruption,  or  rather  a  contraction,  of  Ramath-Lelii, 
the  place  signalized  by  Samson's  slaughter  uf  the  Philistines  with  tbr 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  This  is  no  place  to  argue  the  question,  but  1 
think  it  highly  probable  that  the  palace  of  Abd-el-Metik  Ibn-Henru, 
— which  we  know  occupied  this  site  before  he  founded  liis  ae« 
town,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  eentury, — was  itself  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  more  aneient  city,  whose  old  name,  uninteUigib'*  f' 
the  Arabs,  but  easily  convertible  into  a  very  appropriate  and  desoripti'* 
appellative  (Ramleh,  i.e.  sand),  may  still  be  discovered  under  tlie 
sandy  veil  that  now  conceals  it.  Nor  can  I  think  the  arguHesU 
against  its  identity  with  the  Arimathsea  of  Joseph  (S.  John  xix,  3S) 
at  all  conclusive. 

The  direct  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  most  frequently  l^xi 
by  pilgrims  and  travellers,  passes^farongh  Ramleh,  and  I  had  beeoiH 
quite  familiar  with  this  route  in  several  visits  to  the  ooasl.  It  u«ii<l> 
from  the  plain  to  the  hill  country,  just  south  of  the  rnins  of' Anivii», 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  Emmaus  of  Josepbus,  converted  iota  Hvxr 
polls  by  the  Romans,  and  passing  up  the  rugged  Wady  AI7  ctmm 
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I  waCenhed  a  litlle  above  Kuriet  el-'Enab,  otherwise  named  Abu 
l.«h,  froni  a  robber  sheikh  of  that  name.  This  village,  with  its 
Dti  and  desecrated,  but  atill  picturesque,  little  church,  ie  reputed  hy 

Greeks  to  be  the  Eoimaus  of  S.  Luke  ;  and  not  0017  does  ita 
Mace  from  Jerusalem  correspond  witK  that  stated  by  the  evangelist, 
.  ihe  tradition  is  further  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Colonia, 
ich  still  cleaves  to  a  village  on  the  left  of  the  roiid,  about 
f-way  between  this  and  Jerusalem,  which  undoubtedly  marks  ifae 
of  the  military  colony  which  Joeephus  alio  informs  ua  was  founded 
Vespasian  in  the  district  of  that  Knimaus  "  which  was  I'rom  Jeru- 
Di  tiireescore  furlongs"  (S.  Luke  xxiv.  13). 

'tils  lost  road  is  certainly  that  by  which  ths  crusaders  approached 
usalem,  while  tliat  by  which  we  had  come  appears  to  have  been 
more  frequented  in  ancient  time!),  as  it  was  by  way  of  Betboroa 

ihe  prefect  Cestius  both  advanced  10  invest  Jerusalem,  at  the  out- 
k  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  effected  bis  disastrous  retreat,  with  sucb 
ble  loss,  after  his  panic-struck  army  had  raised  the  siege.  We 
ed  also  to  believe  tluit  we  wera  following  the  route  of  the  great 
stle  and  his  escort,  when  sent  by  Claudius  Lysias  by  night  from 
salem,  by  Antipatris.to  Cnsareia  (Acta  xxiii.  23— 3S).  But  there 
lother  ancient  military  road  from  the  cout,  farther  north,  by 
I  and  Tibnah,  throagfa  Wady  Belat,  by  which  Titus  marched  to 
ge  Jemaalem. 

'lived  at  Lydds  at  five  p.h.  We  devoted  forty  minutes  to  the 
iration  of  this  very  ancient  site  of  Lod,  a  city  of  the  Benjamitea, 

by  Shamed,  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron.  viii.  12),  standing  in 
lickt  of  verdant  orchards,  wearing  \  more  imposing  appearance  at 
tance  than  it  justifies  on  a  closer  examination  ;  for  its  elegant 
*et,  tupering  up  from  groves  of  palm-trees,  provea  to  be  little 
r  thaa  8  mouldering  ruin,  surrounded  by  wretched  hovels  half 
id  with  sand,  and  teeming  with  filth.     Ludd  abounds  in  blind 

1  never  saw  so  many  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine  ;  the  con- 
nce,  probably,  of  the  clouds  of  fine  sand  driven  by  the  wind  over 

wide-spread  plains  (the  fruitful  sonrce  also  of  ophthalmia  in 
t),  altbongh  the  villagers  ascribed  it  to  the  abundance  of  the 
,  and  to  free  indulgence  in  the  date  ! 

e  church  of  S.  George,  even  in  its  ruin  and  desolation,  has  a 
i  interest  for  the  English  arcbffiolt^ist,  as  it  not  only  presents 
'  eorlj  specimen  of  pointed  architecture,  precisely  corresp(»iding 
that  of  our  own  transition  period  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
■y,  but  probably  owes  its  origin  to  Richard  Ctnur-de-Lion,  who 
.   to   have  stipulated  with  his  generoDS  enemy  Saladin  in  a.  d. 

for  the  restoration  of  this  church,  which  the  Moslems  had 
(I  vrith  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  the  crusaders  in  the  pre- 
:  year.  The  semicircular  apse  still  stands,  close  to  which  on  the 
>n<!  of  the  nave  arches,  still  perfect,  pointed,  and  of  exquisite  pro- 
as, supported  by  clustered  shafts,  with  foliated  capitals,  bears 
s  to  the  aucceisor  of  that  church,  which  was  erected  into  a 
i-al  by  the  first  crusaders  immediately  on  their  occupation  of  the 
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country.  The  ground  plan  of  the  church  mvy  still  be  trftced.  It'con- 
sbt«d  of  a  nave,  36  feet  wide,  with  lateral  aisles  of  21  feet  each  ;  the 
leogtli  onnot  be  bo  easily'  determined,  as  a  large  nioak  has  been  formed 
out  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Precisely  in  the  place-where  the  rIiw 
muet  have  stood  is  a  ruined  attftr-tomb,  where  the  head  of  S.  George 
is  said  to  have  been  deposited  when  his  mangled  body  was  dispased 
to  the  four  winds  by  the  inGdels,  This  story  was  repeated  to  me  1^ 
the  native  Greek  priest,  who  showed  us  over  the  ruins,  and  then  con- 
ducted US  to  the  poor  church  where  the  divine  offices  are  now  ode- 
brated.  What  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  noble  pile  at  its  side— 
Btill  so  stately  in  its  ruin !  A  small,  dark,  mean  room,  with  all  its  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  utterly  wretched  and  poverty  stricken — a  faithfal 
type  of  the  degraded  and  depressed  condition  of  the  worshippers,  irfao 
number  about  one  hundred  among  the  2,000  inhabitants  of  Lydda. 

Takingleaveof  the  priest  at  5.40,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  through 
the  unvaried  plun  of  Sharon,  along  the  very  path  trod  by  S.  Feter 
on  his  mission  from  Lydda  to  Joppa,  to  awaken  Tabitha  from  the  sleep 
of  death  (Acts  iz.  3G-— 41).  The  distance  is  about  nine  miles,  and  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at  6.10,  where  a  garden-house  had 
been  placed  at  my  disposal,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  at 
Jerusalem.  Our  baggage,  however,  which  we  had  sent  by  the  direct 
road,  had  not  arricedj  and  our  party  had  got  scattered  on  the  road,  wo 
that  it  was  late  before  we  got  settled  in  our  quarters  ;  and  when  we 
fancied  that  we  were  bo,  a  small  episode  with  a  centipede,  and  another 
with  a  scorpion,  kept  us  in  an  unenviable  state  of  exdtement  daring 
great  part  of  the  night. 

Tuesday,  May  2d. — ^Boused  betimes  by  the  creaking  of  the  Fennan 
water-wheel  in  the  yard — a  simple  contrivance,  by  which  all  the 
gardens  of  Jaffa  are  irrigated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day — I  rose  and 
enjoyed  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  morning,  and  the  view  over  the 
orange-gardens,  which,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  envelop  the 
town  on  three  sides  for  many  a  furlong,  and  extend  quite  up  to  the 
wall.  The  modem  representative  of  that  very  ancient  rity,  so  familiar 
to  the  students  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  its  connexion  with  the  history 
of  Solomon  the  king,  and  Jonah  the  prophet,  not  quite  niikaowii 
to  clossicat  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  is  situated  on  a  narrow  swell  of  land,  extending  along  the 
shore,  and  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  towards 
which  it  falls  so  rapidly  on  the  west  that  the  houses  appear  to  hang  ono 
over  the  other  on  the  shelving  rock.  From  my  point  of  view  it  lookrd 
exceeding  lovely,  with  its  white  towers  strongly  illuminated  by  the 
eastern  sun,  standing  ont  sharpagainst  the  deep  azure  of  thewestem  sky, 
while  the  blue  Mediterranean  formed  the  horizon  both  on  the  nonh 
and  south,  and  the  whole  picture  was  set  in  a  fringe  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant foliage.  Hern,  boH-ever,  as  in  all  eastern  cities,  the  illusion  is 
dispelled  immediately  on  entering  the  gates,  when  the  eyes,  and  can, 
and  nose  are  sssniled  by  sights,  and  sounds,  and  sraelli  that  do  violence 
to  nil  tlie  senses  at  once.  Its  oljects  of  interest  are  soon  told.  Ont- 
side  the  town,  in  a  garden,  a  questionable  tomb  of  Dorcaa.   Within, 
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»  pictareaque  foontain  near  the  east  gate  ;  the  miDd  castle,  mfamous 
in  the  hiBUaj  of  Napoleon  (where  lie  gave  orders  for  the  sick  and 
waunded  to  be  poiaoDed  when  he  resolved  to  abaadoB  them  on  his 
retreat  from  Acre),  and  the  niin  on  the  sea-shore,  below  the  Lntin 
coovent,  which  a  worthless  modern  tradition  requires  the  credulous 
pilgrim  to  believe  was  once  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner.  However, 
we  will  not  qnarrel  with  the  story,  as  it  enables  us  the  better  to  realise 
the  fact  that  this  was  indeed  the  place  where  that  great  vision,  so 
ffloinentous  in  its  consequences  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  very 
iatroductory  passage  in  the  historj  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  was 
revested  to  the  apostle  S.  Feler,  and  from  hence  that  he  was  summoned 
by  that  godly  soldier  of  Cornelius's  household  to  open  the  door  of  faith 
lo  the  Gentiles.  We  shall  presently  follow  his  footsteps  when  we  have 
fifKt  saluted  our  friends  for  the  last  time,  and  taken  a  long  farewell  of 
the  garden-house  in  which  I  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours  during 
my  former  visits. 

Leaving  Jaffa  at  one  f.h.,  we  proceeded  ncross  the  plain  in  a  direction 
nnrth-east  to  Kul'  at  Bas-el-'Ain,  &  distance  of  ten  miles,  which  occu- 
pied us  just  four  hours.  This  ia,  as  its  name  implies,  acaatle,  situated 
at  the  fountain  head  of  the  Juffii  river,  now  called  Nahr  el-'Aujeh  ; 
erected,  no  doubt,  for  the  pupose  of  guarding  the  great  caravan  road 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  this  plain,  from  Mount  Cnrmel 
lo  Gaza.  A  village  named  Mejdel,  which  was  pointed  out  on  our 
right,  under  the  mountains,  informed  us  that  another  tower  had  been 
bailt  at  no  great  distance,  probably  to  secure  the  communication  with 
the  interior.  The  castle,  which  is  situated  on  a  low  artificial  mound, 
sad  flanked  with  circular  towers,  was  formerly  very  extensive,  but  is 
now  a  complete  ruin.  Although  we  could  discover  no  inscription  of 
SDykindgitwasnot  difficult  to  assign  it  a  date  and  a  founder.  It  probably 
owed  its  origin  to  the  renowned  Saladin,  and  was  one  of  a  line  of 
defensive  works  prepared  by  him  against  the  Franks  of  the  third 
crasade,  which  enabled  him  to  contest  every  inch  of  coast  with  our 
lion-1ieai:ted  king.  Proceeding  still  northward,  we  passed  through 
Khirbet  et'Medineh, ''  the  ruins  of  the  city,"  in  an  hour  from  the  castl^ 
and  in  another  hour  through  JiljUlieh,  unquestionably  an  ancient  Gilgal, 
bat  hardly  the  same  as  that  which  belonged  to  the  petty  King  of  Dor, 
in  the  days  of  Joshua ;  since  Tantnra  is  too  far  to  the  north. 

JiljUieh  has  a  peculiar  character,  and  its  mosk,  khan  and  other 
buildings  have  a  better  and  more  substantial  appearance  than  those  of 
other  villages.  It  was  probably  in  former  ages  as  important  caravan 
station  one  day  north  of  Bamleh.  We  found  Kuphr  Saba  only  twenty 
minntea  distant  from  JiljIlUeh,  and  reached  it  in  the  dusk,  at  6.iS, 
where  we  found  our  tents  pitched  and  dinner  prepared.  Here  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  S.  Paul  and  his  escort  had 
hailed  on  their  way  to  C 
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A  TrtatUe  on  ProUemt  of  Maxima  and  itinima,  toired  6y  AlfAn. 

By  Rauchundba,  Idle  Teacher  of  Science,  Delbi  Coll^;e.     Be- 

printed  hj  order  of  tU«  Honourable  Court  of  Director*  of  the  Eut 

India  Company,  for  circulation  iu  Europe  and  in  India,  in  mIumv- 

ledgment  of  the  merit  of  the  Autfaor,  and  in  teHtimony  of  the  tarn 

entertained  of  ttie  importance  of  independent  speculation  u  aa 

inatrnment  of  national  progress  in  India.      Under  the  aoperia- 

tendence  of  ADOtiaxDa  Db  MoKaaK,  F.B.  A.S.  F.C.P.S.,  of  Trinitj 

College,    Cambridge ;    Professor    of    Mathematica    in    TJniTeni^ 

OoUege,  London.     W.  U.  Allen  &  Ca  7,  Leadenball  Street    1SJ>9. 

The  abore  is  the  title-page  of  a  work  of  singular  interest  to  ^om  who 

look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future  of  India.     Many  thanks  are  doe 

to  the  Court  of  Directors  who  have  caused  Ramchundra'a  book  to  be 

reprinted,  and  still  more  to  Professor  De  Morgan  for  the  ralnable  pir- 

face  with  which  he  has  introduced  it  to  the  English  public.     lo  the 

following  notice  we  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  our  readers  torn 

notion  of  what  Ramciiundra's  book  is,  and  then  to  point  out  the  bearing 

which  his  laboars  have  upon  the  evangelization  of  India. 

L  We  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  some  notion  of  whit 
Ramcbundra's  book  is,  and  we  place  this  portion  of  our  review  in  i 
section  by  itself,  because  there  will  be  many  readers  of  the  Coioiri^ 
Church  Chronicle  to  whom  the  technical  language  of  mathetnati<9  i> 
unintelligible,  and  who  will  be  unable  to  form  any  opinion  concerning 
the  merit  of  our  author's  investigations.  We  recommend  such  readew 
to  take  it  for  granted,  upon  the  authority  of  Professor  De  Morgan 
and  ourselves,  that  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view  HamchDodn't 
treatise  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  originality  and  ingenurty, 
and  to  pass  on  to  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  article,  in  which  the 
work  is  regarded  in  its  more  simply  Christian  aspect. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  matheraaticians,  that  a  simple  clask  of  pro- 
blems of  maximum  and  minimum  may  be  treated  by  a  pnrely  alge- 
braical method,  depending  upon  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  eqnttion. 
It  may  be  shown  by  this  method,  for  example,  that  the  rertwigfe 
under  the  two  segments  of  a  giren  straight  line  is  greatest  when  the 
two  segments  are  equal,  or  the  line  bisected.  Almost  all  elementi^ 
treatises  on  algrbra  contain  this  method  ;  but  they  contain  no  similir 
method  applicable  to  cases  of  maxima  and  minima  which  are  not 
reducible  to  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  The  extension  of  the  melW 
manifestly  involves  very  considerable  mathematical  difficulty,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  has  not  been  effected  by  any  European  matheaM- 
tidan  ;  indeed,  the  facile  processes  of  the  diffetvntial  calcnlos  ve 
probably  sufficient  to  deter  mathematicians  in  general  from  troaUiag 
themselves  to  grnpple  with  the  problem. 

Now  the  merit  of  Ramcbundra's  Treatise  is  tbla,  that  he  not  only 
solves  a  large  collection  of  problems  (as  many  as  fifty-five)  by  ft* 
known  method  depending  upon  the  solution  of  a  quadratic,  iHit  be 
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treats  hy  an  analogoui  and  purely  algebraical  process  problems  wliich 
depend  upon  equations  of  ths  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
degrees,  besides  others  which  invoUe  two  or  more  variable  quantities. 
Bamchundira,  it  should  be  observed,  was  not  driven  to  this  course  by 
ignorance  of  the  more  powerful  method  of  modem  analysis  j  but, 
being  quite  faniUar  with  these  methods,  he  set  before  himself  the  task 
of  working  without  them,  as  a  purely  intellectual  exercise,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task.  "All  the  problems  solved  in  the  second  chapter," 
be  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  bring  out  cubic  equatioDS,  the  solution  of 
wliich,  on  the  condition  of  maximum  and  minimum,  required  a  new 
method,  which  I  could  not  find,  though  I  searched  for  it  in  several 
works  enumerated  hereafter.  I  then  resolved  to  £tnd  out  a  method ; 
■nd  in  intervals  of  leisure,  during  three  years,  I  oontinually  thought 
on  the  subject,  and  at  last  found  it  out." 

It  would  he  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
Cottmial  ChwrtA  Ckroniele  to  follow  Banu^undra  through  any  of  his 
investigatdoiiB,  but  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  impress  upon  our 
readers'  minds  the  fact,  that  the  investigations  are  hia  own,  and  that 
his  bouk  exhibits  to  the  mind  of  men  competent  to  form  on  opinion 
(Professor  De  Moi^n,  for  instance)  marks  of  original  power,  and 
mathematical  taste  and  ingenuity,  of  no  mean  order.  Those  who  take 
the  least  interest,  or  no  interest  at  all,  in  the  evangelization  of  India, 
(Ma  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  Hindoo  publishing 
a  scientific  book  in  our  own  language,  quoting  in  its  preface  the 
ordinary  English  works  beariug  upon  his  subject  as  familisrly  as  any 
Cambridge  writer  could  quote  them,  and  presenting  us  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  by  a  method  entirely  original. 
Certainly  we  have  here  a  fact  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  also 
very  hopeful  with  reference  to  the  invigoration  of  the  native  mind  of 
India.  Professor  De  Uorgan  writes  thns  in  his  preface  to  Ram- 
chundra's  Treatise: — "Many  friends  of  education  have  proposed  that 
Uindoos  should  he  fully  instructed  in  Unglish  ideas  nnd  methoda,  and 
made  the  media  through  which  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  might 
receive  the  result  in  their  own  language.  Some  trial  has  been  given 
to  this  plan,  but  the  results  have  not  been  very  encouraging  in  any 
of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  My  convictiou  is,  that  the 
Hindoo  mind  must  work  out  its  own  problem  ;  and  that  all  we  can  do 
is  to  set  if  to  work;  that  is,  to  promote  independent  speculation  on  all 
satyecta  by  previous  encouragement  and  subsequent  reward."  We 
entirely  agree  in  this  view  ;  we  can  no  more  force  the  Indian  mind 
into  an  English  mould,  than  we  can  compel  the  natives  to  assmae  our 
eolour,  or  to  conform  themselves  to  our  notiona  of  dress  ;  but  we  can 
set  their  minds  to  work,  and  put  worthy  objects  of  thought  before 
them,  and  then  leave  the  matter  to  them&elves  and  to  Him  who  is  the 
common  Father  of  them  and  us. 

11.  We  have  said  that  the  publication  of  such  a  book  as  that  of 
Kamchundra  cannot  be  without  interest,  even  to  those  who  care 
nothing  about  the  evao gel! cation  of  India ;  we  have  now  to  add,  that 
to  those  who  do  care  about  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  regard 
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India  u  given  to  this  coantry  tihie&j  as  &  vart  field  in  wliich  the 
seed  or  the  Woi'd  of  Ood  id  to  be  suwn  hj  English  inBtrnmeDtalirj, 
the  boulc  has  an  interest  of  a  kind  at  which  we  hare  not  jet  hintri. 
We  have  spoken  of  RamchaDdni  simpljr  u  a  Hindoo  matheuaiicitn ; 
h«  appears  upon  liis  own  title-poge  as  "lata  Teaclier  of  Sdencc, 
Delhi  College  ; "  but  probablj  many  of  our  readers  maj  be  aware  ihu 
he  is  also  a  baptized  Christian,  and  that  as  such  bo  verj  nearlj  !m 
bis  life  in  the  late  Indian  troubles.  One  of  the  most  intensting 
portions  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  preface  consists  in  the  storr  of 
Aantciiundra's  life,  as  given  bj  himself.  We  would  willioglj  traoETa 
much  of  it  to  these  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  mtntt 
sketch.  Bamchundra  was  bom  in  1821,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Delhi ;  he  was  educated  parity  in  private  schools,  and  partij  in  the 
Government  School  at  Delhi.  After  leaving  suhool,  he  obtained  etn- 
ployment  as  a  writer  forsome  jesrs  :  in  1841,  the  scliool  being  tnnied 
into  a  college,  he  obtained  a  at^olarship  in  it  by  competition  ;  in  1844, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  European  science  in  the  Oriental  depirl- 
meut  Soon  afterwards,  with  the  assiBtance  of  the  higher  student^ 
Bamchundra  formed  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  smangH 
his  countrymen,  and  started  a  periodical  ;  in  this,  notioefi  were  giies 
of  English  Ecience,  and  the  dogmaa  of  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  f^ilo- 
sopbj  attacked  and  exposed  ;  not  however  from  a  Christian  b^  of 
opiimtioDs,  for  Bamchundra  and  his  ooa^utois  were  none  of  tbeis 
converts.  These  diffusers  of  knowledge,  of  course,  were  very  soon 
condemned  by  their  countrymen  as  infidels ;  tbey  were  taunted  by 
their  fjiend^  ns  likely  to  become  Christians  ;  but  this  they  distiactlj 
repudiated  ;  a  kind  of  deiiim  was  what  they  sought  to  recommend,  ud 
BO  safe  did  they  feel  against  sny  attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christi- 
anity, that  they  challenged  their  friends  to  bring  any  misiionarj  (bcj 
chose,  and  see  whether  he  could  produce  any  impression  upw  tlifn. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  time  Bamrhundra  was  thinkiog 
as  anxiously  and  patiently  concerning  the  alleged  truths  of  Chrisliitiit}', 
as  he  was  concerning  mathematics  and  science  j  he  tells  us  himwlf, 
that  when  tracts  and  portions  of  theNew  Testament  were  given  to  him, 
he  put  them  in  a  comer  and  never  read  tbem  ;  but  why  not  ?  why 
did  a  mind,  which  manifestly  was  so  active  and  so  inteUigeol,  not 
endeavour  to  satisfy  itself,  whether  the  Christian  religion  were  true 
or  not  P  Ramchundra  iiimself  gives  us  a  reason,  which  ought  to  be 
duly  weighed  by  all  persons  who  concern  themselves  with  the  sprwd 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts :  the  reason  i^  that  ht  did  tui  Ai^ 
thai  the  EnglUh  believed  in  CItrietianity  theauelvn;  his  conclusion  wu 
based  upon  the  consideration  that  tliey  did  not,  as  a  Govemineot, 
exert  themselvt»  to  tesdi  it.  We  cannot  enter  here  upon  tlie  witb 
question  of  the  duly  of  the  English  in  this  respect;  hut  it  is  noBt 
important  to  remark  how  formidable  an  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  wi/ 
of  the  conversion  of  heatbeu  people,  when  the  notion  takes  possesBoa 
ot'  their  minds  that  we  ourselves  do  not  believe  in  Christ 

The  manner  in  which  Ramchundra  was  undeceived  on  this  pcn'st  it 
thus  related  by  himself; — "Once  a  Brahmin  student  was  sent  by *■ 
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Eoglisb  offlc€t  from  Kotah  to  the  Delhi  College,  and  was  recommended 
to  the  PrinciparB  notiee.  This  gtranger  in  Delhi  waited  to  see  the 
cfaarch  daring  Dirine  Servica  TLe  Principal,  Mr.  Taylor,  also  re- 
quested me  to  go  with  the  Brahmin  student  to  see  the  DiTine  Service 
in  the  church,  if  I  liked.  And  thus,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  we  went 
there,  and  saw  sereral  English  geritlemen  whom  I  respected  as  well- 
informed  and  enlightened  persona.  Manj  of  thetn  kneeled  down,  and 
appeared  to  pray  most  devoutly.  I  was  thus  undeceived  of  my  first 
erroneous  notion,  and  felt  a  desire  to  read  the  Bible."  Tlist  is  to  asy, 
as  800Q  as  Bamchundra  was  persuaded  that  English  people  believed  in 
Christ,  he  began  to  inquire  about  Christ ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
was,  that  he  leA  all  and  followed  Hira,  gave  up  his  caste  after  a  hard 
BtTDggle,  and  was  baptized  at  Delhi,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1652. 

In  the  troubles  at  Delhi,  Bamchandra  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  ;  happily  brotherly  love  prevailed  over  fanatic  zeal,  and  his 
family  assisted  his  flight ;  after  passing  through  great  dangers  he 
reached  the  English  camp,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  translator ; 
the  last  event  in  his  life  mentioned  in  the  letter  which  Professor  De 
MoTgan  has  incorporated  into  bis  preface,  and  from  which  the  preced- 
ing sketch  has  been  taken,  was  his  appointment,  in  September,  1858, 
to  the  bead -mastership  of  a  school  then  organizing  in  Delhi,  a  post 
which  we  believe  that  he, still  holds,  and  in  which  we  wish  him  all 


Some  people,  we  are  assured,  still  remun,  who  deny  tiiat  there 
are  any  Uhrisiians  in  India  ;  aud  some,  who  do  not  deny  the  fact 
absolutely,  yet  question  whether  any  conversions  have  been  made 
amongst  the  more  intelligent  natives  on  the  ground  of  pure  conviction. 
7*o  such  persons,  Romchondra  and  his  book  are  a  subject  worthy  of 
meditation ;  no  one  competent  to  judge  can  question  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  tiie  author  of  the  treatise  which  we  have  been  reviewing, 
and  no  one  can  qufstion  the  evidence  which  Ramchundra  gives  of  hia 
own  conversion.  Who  can  say  how  many  more  such  conversions 
there  mi^t  be,  if  proof  were  given  on  a  large  scale  that  we,  who  are 
called  a  Christian  nation,  are  really  believers  in  Christ  ? 

When  we  have  added  that  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  from 
another  source,  tiiat  Ramchundra  was  on  one  occasion  beaten  in  the 
public  road,  by  a  person  in  British  uniform,  because  he  bad  n^lected 
to  make  hia  salaam  as  he  passed,  we  think  we  shall  have  said  enough 
to  stir  up  some  earnest  thoughts  concerning  the  impediments  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 
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SUMUART. 

The  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  HoROM  met  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  21st,  when  the  Bishop  delivered 
his  charge. 

Od  Thursday,   the  23d,  the  members  of   the  Diocesan  Synod 
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uaembled  at  St.  Paul's  CatUedrsL  The  Synod  held  its  sesNou  io 
St  PiuI'b  echooUioase.  The  number  of  clergy  Resent  «u  4^ 
absent  10  ;  lay  deiegnlei  preKut,  49,  and  85  absent 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Biehop  of  Tokonto,  incloaing  a  copj  of 
a  petition  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  a  Metropolitan  Bishop  te 
appointed,  with  the  view  of  holding  Provincial  Synod*.  The  petiiioB 
bad  been  drafted  by  the  Bishop  of  Moktbkai.  After  debate,  i 
motion  was  carried,  appointing  a  cotomittee  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  Toronto's  letter,  staling  that  the  Synod  considered  the 
Bulgeot  as  premature  for  decision. 

The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Minhksota  met  at  St  Paar^ 
June  28,  and  elected  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  of  Chisago,  the  fint 
Bishop  of  the  Dioceae.     The  Bishop  elect  baa  accepted  the  cbai^ 

Bishop  Boone,  the  lliasiouary  Bishop  from  the  Ameriein  Chuidi, 
■ailed  for  Chimx  in  July,  taking  iritb  him  six  deaoona,  whom  he  hit 
lately  ordained,  and  two  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

On  Easter-day  two  Cfaiaese  converts,  an  old  man  and  a  yont^ 
were  b^tieed  in  the  chapel  of  the  American  Mission  at  Shanghu,  bj 
the  Bev.  £.  W.  Syle.  At  the  same  place,  on  April  26,  the  mtnisge 
of  two  Chinese  Christians  took  place.  The  officiating  mtaistei  w« 
himself  a  Chinese :  bis  name  Woug  Eong-Cbai. 

The  Bishop  of  Capjstowit  sailed  for  his  Dioeeso  on  Fridtj, 
August  5.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Bishop'* 
address,  which  is  circulated  with  this  number.  We  have  heard,  vilb 
great  regret,  that  the  excellent  Governor  of  Capetown,  Sir  Getn^ 
Grey,  is  about  to  leave  the  colony. 

The  Governor- General  of  Imdu  appointed  Tharsday,  Jaly  2S,  u 
a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tna- 
quilltty.  The  Bishop  of  Calodtta  was  requested  to  prepare  a  fons 
of  prayer  for  the  occasion. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  to  edacated  natives  in  Calcutta  iui 
lately  been  commenced.  The  first  was  read  by  Macleod  Wylie,  Esq., 
in  the  Hall  of  the  General  Assembly's  Institution,  ComwalUd  Sqium 
The  Bishop  in  a  sliort  introductory  address  explained  the  olyecu  of 
the  course.  The  EngliAman  desoribes  the  lecture  on  "  The  Lesaona 
suggested  by  the  Early  History  of  India,"  as  masterly,  dear,  and  com- 
prehensive.  The  meeting  was  orderly  and  well  attended.  The  other 
lectures  in  the  series  will  be  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kay,  Kiodpsl 
of  Bishop's  College,  on  "St  Augustine;"  Mr.  CoweU  on  "I^ 
Emperor  Julian,"  Dr.  Duff  on  "  Menu  and  Education,"  and  bj'  ^ 
Bishop  of  Calcdtta  on  "  Dr.  Arnold," 

The  Bishop  of  TiCTORiA  (Hong  Kong)  has  gone  to  Sydney,  to 
avtnd  the  unhealthy  Chineae  summer,  and  to  seek  the  improveneet  Dt 
his  health,  which  we  regret  to  learn  is  again  impaired. 


Stkod  of  Adblaide. — The'  following  reaolutions  were  proposed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  at  the  Synod,  on  June  7.  It  *^ 
resolved  on  a  division  that  they  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
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"  t.  TbBt  in  tbe  opinion  of  this  Synod  the  time  hu  ftmred  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  and  the  spread  of  eran^ical  truth  in  South 
Australia  by  a  closer  alliance  between  the  branch  of  Christ's  Church 
which  thia  Synod  represents  and  the  other  Protestant  evangelical 
denominations  in  this  colony. 

2.  That  the  most  expedient  course  for  usefully  effecting  such 
alliance  appears  to  be  a  prompt  and  hearty  recognition  on  terms  of 
equality  of  our  Protestant  Christian  evangelical  brethren,  whether 
orii^nally  sprung  from  the  Anglican'  Church  or  not,  as  being  all 
members  of  the  general  Reformed  Church  of  Christ,  with  whom, 
tbRrefore,  we  may  safely  and  nsefuDy  ally  ourselves  in  all  good  works." 

The  following  protest  agninst  tbe  resolutions  was  made  by  the 
Archdeacon : — 

"  Aly  Lord  President, — With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem 
for  tbe  character  and  person  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Richard  Mac  Donnell, 
and  while  fully  appreciating  his  motives,  I  be^  to  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  tbe  introduction  for  discussion  into  this  Synod  of  the 
motions  tabled  by  his  Excellency,  on  the  fallowing  grounds  :— 

1.  Because  I  believe  what  is  therein  proposed  involves  an  essential 
change  in  tbe  constitntion  of  this  branch  of  the  United  Charch  of 
England  and  Ireland,  which,  supposing  such  change  desirable,  we  are 
not  competent  to  initiate. 

2.  Because  they  propose  to  decide  npon  matters  which  are  utterly 
beyond  the  power  of  this  Synod  to  deal  with,  as  set  forth  and  defined 
in  the  preamble  and  declaration  of  tbe  conventional  compact  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  Bishop,  the  clergy,  and  laity,  1^  their  repre- 
sentattves  of  this  diocese. 

3.  Becanse  they  ask  the  presbyters  of  this  diocese  to  act 'in  direct 
opposition  (o  the  second  article  of  the  36th  Canon,  which  they  are 
sworn  to  observe,  and  in  violation  of  one  of  their  ordination  vows'— 
namely,  '  to  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive 
away  ^I  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  Word,' 
much  of  which  I  believe  to  be  held  by  some  communions  whicb  are 
embraced  in  the  terms  of  tbe  said  motions. 

W.  J.  Woodcock,  Arohdeacon. 
Adelaide,  Jus*  2,  ise»." 

SnroDB  AT  MoMnwAL  akd  Qocsec. — ^The  Bishops  of  Moktskal 
and  Qdkbko  have  held  their  Diocesati  Synods ;  in  each  there  wu 
opposition  to  the  Episcopal  veto,  but  it  was  carried  by  large  majorities. 
These  dioceses  are  now  fully  organised,  and,  with  Toronto,  are  waiting 
for  a  ProviDcialSynod,each  diocese  having  elected  12  clerical  and  12  lay 
representatives.  The  following  is  the  resolution  of  the  Quebec  Synod 
regarding  the  Episcopal  veto : — 

1.  The  Synod  shall  consist  of  the  Bishop  of  tbe  diocese,  of  the 
clergy  of  the  same,  and  of  lay  representatives  to  be  elected  as  herein- 
after provided  ;  and  no  act  or  resolution  of  tbe  Synod  shall  be  valid 
MiUat  it  shall  reedve  the  coneHirettee  (^  At  Bitiwp  aiuL  of  iht  majorUy  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  pretmt  and  voting  at  fht  mefting. 
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The  Article  wu  carried  bj  a  majority  of  109i  viz.— yeaa,  t46— 37 
Clergy,  109  Laity ;  nays,  37 — 3  Clergy,  34  Laity. 


Pbof£S90b  H.  H.  WiLBOJf  OK  WiDOw  Bdbninq. — (From  the  Friai 
^  India.) — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  19th 
March,  Frofeasor  H.  H.  Wilaon  read  a  communicfttion  from  Bajih 
Radhakant  Deb  of  Calcutta  supporting  the  aatbority  of  the  texl  in 
the  Rig  Ved,  appealed  to  as  aanctioning  Sati.  He  quotes  a  portion  of 
the  Taittenlya  Sknita  of  the  Black  T^ur,  which  coDtaina  the  additu 
of  the  widow  to  the  fire,  praying  for  courage  to  snpport  the  ordeal  aba 
ii  about  to  undergo,  as  well  aa  other  passages.  The  R^a  points  to  the 
practice  aa  described  in  the  Mahabbara^  and  cites  a  translation  of 
Propertius  "  De  Uxoribua  Indicis."  Prdessor  Wilaon  observed  thtt 
he  had  never  intended  to  deny  that  texts  might  be  fonnd  in  some  of 
the  Vedlc  authorities  for  the  rite ;  but  be  held  that  the  particular 
text  whicli  alone  had  been  cited  in  its  support,  really  prohibited  it,  and 
this  Badhikant  bad  not  been  able  to  invalidate.  Professor  Gold- 
stUcker  agreed  with  him  that  the  Black  Yajur  Yeda  was  a  qaestion- 
able  authority,  lie  genuineness  was  doubted  by  Madbava  Achtrji, 
the  great  commentator  on  the  Veds. 


SociEiT  FOB  Pbouoting  Cbbistum  Knowledob. — Tuaclaf,  Juif 
5lh,  1869.— The  Bishop  of  Cafetowh  in  the  Chair. 

The  sum  of  lOl.  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  boardisg- 
Bchool  for  Tamil  girls  in  Ceylon. 

The  sam  of  10/.,  sulyect  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Cah:ntti, 
was  granted  in  behalf  of  a  similar  native  school  for  Tamil  giris  it 
Delhi,  on  the  application  of  Urs.  Gubbina,  Bangor. 

It  was  agreed  to  place  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop  of  Coloinbii 
for  general  objects  in  his  diocese  4001.  Bibles  and  PMyer>books  to 
the  value  of  501.  Books  and  Tracts  to  the  valne  of  501.  Books  Tor 
the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  fifteen  sets. 

The  sum  of  3002.  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  SL 
Helena  for  chnrcb-building  ;  this  to  be  in  addition  to  the  1001.  voted 
towards  St.  John's  Church  in  May. 

The  sum  of  30^  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  two  sciuols  in 
the  district  of  Vynberg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  one  of  them,  at  Coo- 
stantia,  is  to  serve  also  as  a  chapeL 

Books  to  the  value  of  102.  were  voted  at  the  Bishop's  requK 
towards  schools  at  SimonVtown,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Board  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  GnhimBton 
the  sum  of  400^,  with  special  reference  to  a  church  at  BurghendorC 
tnd  a  girls'  school  at  Gnthamatown. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  was  read  vm 
adopted. 

Fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  Society's  Turkish  tracts  were  granted  to 
the  Rev.  T.  Walters,  of  Smyrna. 
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CHRISTIANITT  AND  HEATHENISM. 

{ContMutdfrom  p.  829.) 

"  If  thera  had  not  b«an  MmelfaiuK  consul  ud  retpontiTS  to  ChriiUult;  in  Uia 
heirt  of  nun,  in  Tun  would  CbriiUanitj  ha*«  called  lo  hiin-  Her  voiM  mnii 
have  fallen  unfell,  la  music  on  the  deftf,  and  light  on  the  blind."— Jr«A.ff<ire. 

We  endeavoared  in  oar  last  paper  to  show  tbat  there  is 
evidence  in  the  religious  systems  of  heathen  nations  of  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  present  state  of  disorder,  in  the  world 
and  in  man  himself,  was  not  from  the  heginning,  hut  that  there 
was  once  a  period  of  harmony  and  perfection.  It  will  be  our 
object  in  the  present  paper  to  show  that  there  underlies  the 
same  systems  a  hope,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  ultimate 
restoration  to  the  primal  state  of  perfection,  and  in  close  con- 
nexion with  this  hope,  a  sense  of  the  need  of  some  divine 
interposition  in  man's  hehalf,  of  the  intervention  of  one  who 
should  conquer  all  man's  deadliest  foes,  and  reinstate  him  in 
faia  lost  inheritance. 

And  here  we  would  notice  first  (though  bearing  only  indirectly 
on  our  subject),  the  universal  beli^in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Oo  where  we  will  we  find  this  belief,  though  opposed  by  the 
strongest  human  prepossessions,  occupying  the  largest  space  in 
the  minds  of  every  people  of  the  ancient  world.  "Every 
nation  of  antiquity,"  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "had  a  Aiture 
world  of  its  own,  pictured  with  the  imagery  of  loveliness  or 
terror,  &miliar  to  its  habits  of  existence.  The  Greek  filled  the 
regions  of  the  soul  with  the  marble  hills  and  sparkling  wateri  of 
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tis  own  delightful  land.  The  Scythian  gave  it  the  boandlen 
grandeur  of  liis  deserts,  and  piled  the  tomb  of  Ms  chieftain  vitk 
the  weapons  or  ornaments  which  he  had  used  during  life,  for 
imaginary  huntings  and  feasts  beyond  the  grave.  The  men  <^ 
Scandinavia  imagined  palaces  of  supernatural  pomp,  where  the 
spirits  of  his  king  and  warriors  revelled  in  perpetual  baoqnett, 
lutening  to  their  exploits  chanted  by  shadowy  bards.  The 
Egyptian  embalmed  his  dead,  and  thus  attempted  to  fix  before 
his  eye,  in  the  imperishable  body,  an  emblem  of  the  iinperiih- 
able  BO»L"  For,  just  as  in  no  age  and  in  no  clime  has  rasn 
been  able  to  believe  that  the  distracted  phenomena  of  the 
external  world  presents  the  true  and  rightful  condition  of 
things,  but  ever  looked  back  to  a  period  of  primeval  innocence 
and  harmony,  so  he  could  not  help  believing  that  this  period 
would  one  day  return;  and  the  inherent  consciousness  of  hii 
own  immortality,  and  of  a  future  life,  strengthened  his  hope  io 
a  future  regeneration. 

Beason  suggested  to  him  the  probalnlily,  conscience  whivpeied 
the  neeeitity,  of  a  future  state.  When  he  contemplated  the  fice 
of  external  nature,  he  found  everything  subject  to  the  gr^ 
universal  law  of  adaptation.  Nature  was  seen  to  do  nothing  io 
vain;  for  everything  there  was  a  purpose.  For  the  taste  there 
was  food;  for  the  sight,  never-ending  objects  of  delight  and 
inexpressible  beauty;  for  the  ear,  the  soands  of  sweetest  melody. 
But  when  he  looked  within  and  surveyed  his  mental  and  monl 
economy,  he  discovered  faculties  which  never  received  their  foil 
development  on  this  side  the  grave.  The  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  the  yearning  after  an  indefinable  something,  which  he  felt 
he  had  not  attained,  ever  si^gested  the  inquiry.  Whence  ariKt 
this  dissatislaction f  Why  does  nothing  earthly  satisfy?  If  it 
be  that  man  is  bom  into  the  world  to  go  through  the  vanou 
stages  of  infancy,  youth,  and  old  age,  amidst  ever-recumuj 
disappointment,  and  possibly  great  privations,  only  to  be  annihi- 
lated in  the  "  dank,  dark  grave,"  why  had  he  facalties  which 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  sublime  and  admire  the  beantifulf 
Why  had  he  aspirations  after  some  higher  bliss,  which  neithtf 
sensual  nor  intellectual  perfection  enabled  him  to  attain,  if  sfttf 
death  he  was  to  slumber  in  nncoDSciousness  ?  These  facultia 
were  not  meat  nor  drink;  they  did  not  cloUie  the  body  m 
minister  to  its  happiness.  Why  then  did  they  exist?  ft" 
future  me,  for  future  devdopment,  he  rephed,  nnless  he  alone 
of  all  created  beings  presented  the  anomaly  of  w(ute  feeliii|S 
and  leaste  faculties:  "  Sic  mihi  persuasi,"  wrote  Cicero,  "ae 
sentio,  quum  tanta  celeritas  animorum  sit,  tanta  memoria  pre- 
teritorum,  futurorumqae  prudentia,  tot  artes,  tot  scientiK,  tot 
inventa,  non  powe  earn  naturam  qnie  res  eas  continest,  esie 
mortalem." 
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His  reaaoD,  then,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a  future, 
life,  and  conacience  vhispfiriiig  its  necessity,  man  was  ever,  true 
to  hia  high  nature,  looking  beyond  the  grave,  and  questioning 
the  enigma  of  death  and  decay.  That  these  heavy  laws  were 
ever  to  bind  him  in  their  inexorable  sway,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe.  There  ever  lay  nearest  to  his  heart  an 
indefinable  hope  that  a  Vanquisher  of  Hades  would  one  day 
appear,  who  should  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  grave,  and  be  a 
bringer-back  of  Paradise  and  all  its  joys.  And  this  hope  of 
redemption  ever  centered  in  a  Person,  and  looked  forwfwd  to 
one  in  whoM  men  would  find  aU  that  they  sought  vainly  in 
themselves  and  in  those  around  them. 

And,  first  of  all,  if  we  appeal  in  confirmation  of  this  to  that 
poetry  which  classical  studies  have  made  so  familiar  to  us, 
"  what  frequent  mention,"  as  one  has  well  said,  "  we  meet  in  the 
Greek  fable  of  visitors  of  Hades,  of  those  that  have  descended 
and  held  intercourse  with  the  spirits  there,  those  who  have  in  a 
■erne  'preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,'  and  then  returned 
from  the  kingdom  of  night — or  it  may  be  burst  for  others,  as 
wtAl  a*  for  themselves,  the  gates  and  barriers  of  the  grave, 
rescuing  and  bringing  back  from  that  dark  region  to  the  glad 
light  of  life  some  delivered  aoul !" '  What  a  significant  fact  it 
is  that  the  great  cycle  of  the  labours  of  a  Hercules  was  not 
oom^ted  till  be  had  done  battle  with  him  who  held  the  keys 
of  death  and  HadesI  Greatest  of  the  sons  of  men  in  heroic 
story,  yet  his  task  was  not  done  till  an  enemy  more  potent  far 
than  any  of  flesh  and  blood  had  been  overcome,  and  the  lord  of 
death  destroyed ! 

In  a  manner  parallel  with  this  we  find  (to  quote  that  eminent 
authority  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  who  has  been 
BO  lately  taken  from  us),  in  the  later  writings  of  the  Persians, 
"frequent  mention  of  a  glorious  hero-prophet,  by  whose 
ministry,  as  one  chief  organ  of  Ormazd,  the  empire  of  the  dew 
shall  be  subverted,  earth  herself  shall  be  restored  to  something 
of  her  pristine  glory,  and  the  wrongs  of  man  redressed.''  The 
name  of  this  expected  champion  of  the  Ferso-Aijan  race  ia 
SoBtoeh  Oadshydus],  "the  Bene&ctor."^  With  the  natural 
gravitation  of  human  souls,  which  ever  attracts  them  to  mighty 
persoBtdities,  it  was  believed  ik&t  this  benefactor  would  be  a 

I  TraDoh't  "  Hulusn  Lecturea,"  p.  187. 

*  H«rdwick'>"ChrUl  u)d  othoc  Maalera,"  W.  21B.  "Tlirouyh  ill  the  ralli^ 
of  Uie  ancient  PeniaoB  there  rune  the  liTeUeat  expectAtion  of  ft  lime  v,  hen  ertrj 

e'laoa  •nd  poieonou«  weed  nhonld  be  expelled  from  the  etirth,  when  Ibere  ifaoold 
no  more  nvening  beut,  nor  fieiy  Bimoom,  when  streams  ihoulil  break  forth  in 
trerj  ieaeii,  when  the  bodit*  of  men  should  ca«t  no  ahadowi,  when  tbe;  ihonld 
neM  no  food  to  suitaiu  their  life,  when  there  ehould  be  no  more  porertj,  nor 
dekneM,  nor  old  age,  nor  death."— TVme&'i  HuUta»  Lecture*,  p.  232. 
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man,  that  the  time  of  his  appearance  would  be  when  evU  and 
impiety  had  grown  to  an  appalling  magnitude,  thst  then  coming 
noiueleasly  and  silentlj,  he  would  evince  the  grandeur  of  hii 
mission  by  destroying  death  itself,  and  by  recalling  all  the  dead 
to  life ;  that  on  this  a  separation  of  the  good  and  bad  would  be 
effected,  and  in  the  end  "  hell,  the  dark  abyss  of  Duxakh,  irith 
its  godless  tenants,  being  purified  and  renovated  by  the  finil 
conflagration,  the  whole  family  of  man  will  be  assembled  <» 
the  new-born  earth  to  sing  the  glory  of  Ormazd  and  the 
amsbaspands." ' 

In  India,  again,  notwithstanding  all  the  waywafd  tendencies 
of  its  wondrous  polytheism,  diverging  sometimes  as  widely  u 
possible  from  the  principles  of  true  religion,  "there  was  alwsys," 
we  find,  "in  the  heart  of  man  a  yearning  after  aome  external 
saviour ;  there  was  always  a  presentiment  that  such  a  savioar 
would  eventually  stoop  down  from  heaven,  and  by  an  act  of 
grace  and  condescension  master  all  our  deadliest  foes,  and 
reinstate  us  in  our  lost  inheritance."*  Hence,  as  outward 
expressions  of  this  dim  but  constant  expectation,  the  frequent 
traditions  of  the  Hindds  respecting  the  descent  of  God  to  etrtk 
in  various  forms  of  creatnrely  existence.  Hence  the  incaroi- 
tion  of  Vishnu  iu  the  form  of  an  enormous  Ssh,  to  preserve  the 
human  species  and  promote  the  bliss  of  his  righteous  followen. 
Hence,  also,  the  Krishna  legends,  and  the  Kalki-Avatar,  in 
which  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  Siamese  legends  aU 
agree.  At  the  close  of  the  Kali-ynga,  "  when  the  wwld, 
relapsing  more  and  more  into  impiety,  has  reached  the  brink  of 
annihilation,  the  Hind6  expects  a  fresh  deliverer,  human  both 
in  form  and  aspect,  seated  on  a  white  horse,  and  armed  with  s 
destructive  scythe.  To  him  will  be  awarded  the  eight  faculties 
which  constituted  man's  original  perfection;  he  will  also  be  a 
genuine  '  portion  of  Brahma,'  the  *  Beginning  and  the  End. 
By  his  irresistible  might  he  will  destroy  all  the  mUchchat  ud 
tMeves,  and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity.  He  will 
then  re-establish  righteousness  upon  earth ;  and  the  minds  of 
those  who  live  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  awakeaed, 
and  ahall  be  as  pellucid  as  crystal.  The  men  wh«  are  thni 
changed  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  time,  shall  be  as  the  seeds  of 

'  "  ChrUt  ud  other  MuCera,"  p&rt  ir.  21£L  "  Eian  in  Ui«  PoOio  of  tli«  F**' 
Lfttin  poet,  howeTer  little  inCerprewn  are  at  one  coaceniiDg  the  irondimu  DiiM. 
the  kindler  of  ench  gloriotu  eipectatiooB,  however  nnBatu^ring  the  eoomtoa  ei' 
plsnAtlooi  of  hie  words  must  h«  coDfeaaed  to  be,  jet  this  much  u  ceitain,  tliit 
the  poet  oould  not  coaceiTB  or  drwm  of  a  merely  natnrsl  golden  tgi-  It  '""•' 
centre  in  a  living  peraon,  and  unfold  iledf  from  him ;  it  mnst  eland  in  a  real  rel*- 
Uon  io  hii  appearing,  iwing  the  onlcoming  and  r^cction  of  hii  righteoanKK- 
The  world's  history  can  have  do  sentiment*!  and  idyllio^  it  muM  niMi  bin  H 
epla  and  heroic,  doee.'— TVeiid,  p.  23S. 

■  Hardwick,  ti.  160. 
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hainRn  beiogs,  and  shall  give  birth  to  a  race  who  shall  folloir 
the  laws  of  the  Krita  age,  or  age  of  purity."* 

And  if  from  India  we  pass  to  the  religioos  of  Oceanica  and 
of  the  Malayo-Folynesian  family,  we  find  a  remarkable  legend 
of  an  exalted  champion,  who  strove  to  conquer  the  foes  of  man, 
and  to  overcome  the  grim  lord  of  death.  Amidst  all  its  wild- 
ness  it  evinces  proof  that,  even  in  those  far-off  islaDds,  man  did 
not  fpve  over  hoping,  but  looked  for  some  miraculous  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  heaven.  The  mythic  hero  of  the  Maori, 
the  "  Oceanic  Baldur,"  the  "  Prometheus  of  the  Southern  Seas," 
is,  or  rather  was,  Maui  the  Young.  There  is  not  an  island 
which  did  not  once  hold  him  in  reverence,  and  look  up  to  him 
as  its  great  hero.  Of  human  origin,  he  had  been,  it  was  be- 
lieved, after  a  cycle  of  labours  akin  to  those  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  gods.  Having,  how- 
ever, on  one  occasion,  descended  into  the  subterranean  world, 
he  was  greeted  by  his  mother,  who  was  there  confined,  as  the 
destined  conqueror  of  death  and  restorer  of  life  to  the  sons  of 
man.  With  the  express  intention,  therefore,  of  achieving  the 
fulfilment  of  this  hopeful  prophecy,  "the  hero  of  New  Zealand 
entered  on  the  last  aud  greatest  of  his  labours.  He  had  noticed 
how  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  was  instigated  to  extinguish, 
were  immortalized,  because  it  was  their  wont  to  bathe  in  some 
living  fountain :  '  he  determined,  therefore,  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  enter  the  womb  of  Hine-nni-te-po,  that  is,  Hades,  where  the 
living  water,  the  life-giving  stream,  was  situated.  Hine-nui- 
te-po  draws  all  ioto  her  womb,  but  permits  none  to  return. 
Maui  determined  to  try,  trusting  to  his  great  powers ;  but 
before  he  made  the  attempt,  he  strictly  charged  the  birds,  his 
friends,  not  to  laugh.  He  then  allowed  great  mother  Night  to 
draw  bim  into  her  womb.  His  head  and  shoulders  had  already 
entered,  when  that  forgetful  bird,  the  Piwaka-waka,  began  to 
laugh.  Night  closed  her  portals;  Maui  was  cut  in  two,  and 
died.  Thus  death  came  into  the  world  [or  rather,  \a  accordance 
with  a  second  and  more  congruous  version,  kept  its  hold  upon 
the  world].  Had  not  the  Piwaka-waka  laughed,  Maui  would 
have  drunk  of  the  living  stream,  aud  man  would  never  [more] 
have, died.    Such  was  the  end  of  Maui  I"' 

There  is  something  almost  touching  about  this  wild  legend  ; 
there  is  an  evident  reaching  out  after  a  champion  of  man — a 
victor  over  death,  who  should  deliver  the  hapless  sons  of  men 
from  their  gloomy  bondage  unto  fear.      But  no  one  had  re< 

■  Hirdwick,  li.  162.  It  ii  trae  that  this  legnid  iitrtced  loUUr  influtDixi;  but 
it  exislA,  and,  lu  tuth,  points  to  hope  of  fnture  deliTersnca  fioiii  present  illi. — Sea 
Perciral'a  "  Lud  of  the  Ved»,"  p.  1B9. 
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turned  from  the  place  of  departed  spirits  to  tell  the  Maori  that 
death  was  not  invincible.  Death — ao  ran  the  Legend — hid 
triumphed  over  Maui,  and  not  Maui  over  Death.  But  eren 
here,  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  this  curious  legend,  wb  have 
snrelj  indications  of  that  feeling  which  lies  so  deep-rooted  in 
the  breast  of  man,  "that  he  was  not  made  for  death — foi  that 
dread  and  alien  thing,"  which,  notwithstanding,  he  found  him- 
self subject  to.  It  may  be  cited  as  one  proof,  amongst  miuj 
others,  that  the  world  has  ever  "  looked  round  for  one  who 
should  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  that  sepulchre,  to 
which  it  had  seen  its  sons  one  after  another  unretuminglv 
descend ;  and  eking  out  the  weakness  of  its  argumen^ts  for  im- 
mortality by  the  strength  of  its  desires,  that  it  has  been  forward 
to  believe  tbat  for  this  one  and  that  the  atone  had  been  actually 
rolled  avay.  But  yet  that  presently  again,  it  has  felt  only  too 
surely  that  it  had  but  the  abadow,  and  not  the  very  substance, 
of  the  things  hoped  for:  and  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  in  de- 
spondency and  fear,  has  made  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  its 
own :  '  Dost  thou  show  wonders  among  the  dead  ?  Shall  the 
dead  rise  up  and  praise  thee  7'  but,  unlike  to  him,  it  has  not 
known  what  answer  to  give  to  its  own  question."* 

Qathertng,  then,  together  what  has  gone  before,  we  see  how 
the  human  heart,  unable  to  acquiesce  io  the  heavy  laws  c^  death 
and  decay,  has  ever  either  looked  hack  with  fond  r^ret  to  b 
period  of  primal  innocence  and  harmony,  or  forward  to  a  day 
when  Paradise  should  be  once  more  restored,  and  all  thiags 
"  made  new."  We  see  also  how  this  hope  of  future  restiwation, 
which  we  have  traced  in  Persia,  and  Greece,  and  India,  inCbma 
and  the  islands  of  the  Southefn  Seas,  linked  itself  on  to  a  person 
—to  one  who  should  come,  and  by  a  miraculous  interposition, 
overcome  man's  deadliest  foes,  and  reinstate  him  in  his  lost  in- 
heritance. True  it  is  tbat  these  ideas  lie  buried  beneath  every 
variety  of  distortion  and  exaggeration.  Now  they  seem  altogether 
lost  and  overlaid,  and  the  world  would'seem  to  have  acquiesced 
in  its  dread  bondage.  Now  again  they  reappear,  and  prove  tbst 
hope  was  not  altogether  given  op,  but  tbat  man  still,  amidat 
disappointment  and  cruel  errora,  looked  forward  to  a  day  of 
redemption. 

We  group  together,  then,  once  more,  the  ideas  we  have  dis- 
cerned beneath  the  overlying  weight  of  heathen  error  and 
superstition — the  inability  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  conditiw 
of. things — the  fond  belief  in  a  primal  state  of  perfection— the 
anticipation  of  future  deliverance — the  hope  of  some  divine  in- 
terposition ;  and  now  we  ask,  How  does  Christianity  deal  vith 

■  Trench't  "HuImwi  Leetaica,"  p.  ISS. 
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tliese  ideu?  how  does  it  minister  to  the  vaats  (^  the  ain- 
tonnented  family  of  man?  how  does  it  prove  itself  a  gospel — a 
"glad  tidings"?  What  are  the  cheering  tidings  of  great  joy 
it  proclaims  to  nations  prostrate,  powerless,  terror-stricken, 
distracted  with  the  awful  problem,  whether  it  is  a  Vishnn  or  a 
Sint,  an  Ormasd  or  an  Ahsiman,  a  preserver  or  a  destroyer,  who 
is  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  the  universe?  What  potent  magnet 
has  it  wherewith  to  attract  the  hearts  of  men  who,  in  abject 
fear  and  cringing  deprecation,  bow  down  before  the  terror- 
created  gods  of  heathendom,  with  their  ritual  of  blood,  and  fire, 
and  vapour  of  smoke?  We  say  it  is  to  he  "considered  aa  a 
trtul  deposited  with  us  in  behalf  of  others — in  behalf  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  our  instruction."  Why  is  it  a  trust  ?  Why  do 
we  consider  ourselves  the  stewards  of  a  mighty  bleanng  ? 

Familiar  as  we  may  be  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
Christianity,  it  is  well  to  reflect  on  it  in  relation  to  the  wants 
of  the  human  heart,  and  to  observe  how  in  very  truth  it  is  not 
the  eold  denial  and  contradiction  of  all  that  men  have  been 
dreaming  of  through  the  different  ages  of  the  world ;  but  rather 
the  sweet  reconciliation  and  exquisite  harmony  of  all  past 
thoughts,  anticipations,  and  revelations.  This  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, however,  we  will  reserve  for  another  paper,  which  will 
conclude  the  series. 

(To  be  eontimud.) 
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Seldom,  we  feel  sure,  did  any  event  create  a  deeper  sensation  ' 
at  Cambridge  than  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Who,  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Cambridge  of  the  present  day,  has  not  heard  of  Charles 
Hardwick  7  Who,  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  conld  estimate  his  varied  gitts,  his  untiring  diligence, 
his  genuine  piety,  did  not  anticipate  a  bright  and  usefnl  career, 
fraught  with  blessing  alike  to  the  Church  at  home  and  the 
Church  abroad?  Whose  earlier  years  gave  brighter  promise 
for  the  future,  and  betokened  more  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  truth  ?  And  now  we  must  speak  of  all  this  as  past, 
as  what  we  looked  for  but  which  can  never  be  realized.  For 
after  perishing  by  a  frightful,  though,  we  trust,  an  instantaneous 
death,  he  now  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Luchon,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyrenees. 

One  can  hardly  realize  it  as  a  fact,  or  believe  that  he  whom 
we  saw,  only  yesterday  as  it  were,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health  and  strength,  and  workirg  zealously  for  the  Church  he 
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loved  so  well,  has  really  gone  from  among  ns.  Yet  so  it  is.  In 
the  inscmtable  decrees  of  Providence,  it  has  seemed  good  to 
call  him  hence  in  the  very  midst  of  hia  career  of  usefulness  and 
honour,  and  he  was  snatched  away  from  ua  without  a  momenf  i 
wamiag.  To  us  here  in  England  the  detaik  of  his  death  are 
only  too  familiar ;  but  for  tbe  sake  of  readers  of  the  QAmial 
Church  Chronicle,  far  removed  from  their  native  shores,  we  will 
give  an  extract  irom  the  letter  of  a  Cambridge  correspondent 
to  a  contemporary  paper  ; — 

"  Mr.  Hardwick  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  short  ran  upon  tli« 
CoDtinent  at  this  season  of  the  year.  He  was  a  hard-working  nun, 
and  his  little  continental  trip  was  of  great  benefit  to  him,  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  Switserland  was  a  favourite  destiuRtion  of  his 
upon  these  occasions,  and  he  used  to  delight  in  pedestrian  exploniioM 
of  the  Alps.  This  year  he  varied  hia  route,  and  went  to  the  Pyreneei 
— not,  I  apprehend,  for  the  first  time.  He  was  at  Bagndres  de  Lucbon, 
and  St  tbe  table  d'hdte  of  the  Bonnemaison  hotel  there  certain  moun- 
tain excursions  were  talked  of  and  partly  arranged  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  actoally  agreed  to  join  in  any  of  them.  On 
Tliursday,  the  18th  of  August,  however,  a  small  party  set  off  fw  the 
famous  Fort  de  Venasque,  a  Pyrenean  pass  into  Spain.  Mr.  Hud- 
wick  did  not  start  with  this  party  ;  but  he  ascended  the  mountain 
soon  after  them,  with  a  guide,  and  joined  them  at  breakfast  a  liltle 
below  tbe  port.  After  breakfast  a  proposal  was  made  by  one  of  tl>« 
party  to  ascend  a  rock  about  1,200  feet  above  the  port,  called  tbe  T^ 
de  Saavegorde,  and  it  was  in  this  supplementary  excursion  that  the 
accident  occurred.  Mr.  Hardwii:k  and  the  g^tleman  who  proposed 
the  ascent,  unaccompanied  by  a  guide,  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  rock; 
it  was  a  work  of  some  time,  for  Mr.  Hardwick'a  companion  seems  to 
have  left  him,  and  reached  the  top  twenty  miniTtcs  before  him.  In 
tbe  descent  they  again  separated,  Mr.  Hardwick  fancying  that  be 
could  get  down  by  an  easier  path  than  that  by  which  they  htd 
ascended.  After  he  parted  from  bis  companion  be  was  seen  no  noie 
alive.  Of  course  the  Bmull  party  at  the  Port  de  Venasque  were 
greatly  alarmed  when  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  amongst  them; 
they  searched  for  him  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Lucbon  without  him.  An  expedition  was  imoie- 
dialely  organized,  and  by  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  a  bud  oi 
guides  and  police  was  at  the  summit  of  the  Fie  At  leneth,  sher 
much  search,  traces  of  his  footsteps  were  made  out,  and  finslly  his 
body  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a  sharp  slope  of  rocks,  down  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  by  aoy  mesns  impossible  for  him  to  hsre 
got  with  safety ;  it  was  a  dangerous  place,  but  not  impracticable, 
especially  to  one  more  or  less  accnstomed  to  mountain-climbing.  Bsp- 
pily  he  was  spared  the  horrors  of  a  lingering  death,  for  his  dull  wis 
so  split  as  to  show  that  his  sufferings  could  have  been  only  momentary. 
His  left  arm,  it  seems,  was  also  broken  in  two  places,  and  hia  uttfh 
was  found  in  three  pieces  not  far  from  the  body.    The  immediiie 
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cause  of  his  fall  must  ever  remaiD  uncertain  ;  there  was  no  eye  to  see, 
and  there  is  no  tongue  to  tell,  whether  be  acciitentally  slipped  or  '  lost 
his  head  ;'  as  the  place  was  not  exactly  a  precipice,  probably  it  is  to 
a  mere  alip  we  owe  the  great  loss  which  the  Church  and  ihe  univer- 
utj  have  suataine^.  Od  Sunday  afternoon,  August  2I.it,  he  was 
buried  by  the  French  Protestant  pastor  of  Toulouse,  in  the  cemetery 
■t  Luchon,  with  no  friend  or  connexion  to  follow  him  to  his  last 
res  ling-place.  Many  a  Cambridge  man  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
grave  ;  they  will  find  it  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  cemetery,  close 
to  the  marble  bust  of  a  Mr.  Cunninghame  ;  by-and-by,  I  doubt  not, 
there  will  be  something  more  definite  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
ashes  of  Archdeacon  Hardwick  repose." 

Wten  he  was  thus  suddenly  taken  from  as,  the  Archdeacon 
was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  at  SlJDgshy, 
in  Yor^hire,  about  the  year  1S20.  Hnviog  entered  St.  Cathe- 
rine's CoUege,  at  Cambridge,  he  rose,  by  uotiring  diligence,  and 
the  patient  improvement  of  tulenta  of  a  high  order,  to  a  distin- 
guished position  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Soon  nfler  taking 
his  degree,  in  1844,  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies. 
In  1847  be  brought  out  the  first  proof  of  his  literary  genius  in 
a  carefully -executed  edition  of  "Fullwood's  Koma  Ruit."  In 
1851  appeared  his  well-known  "  History  of  the  Articles  of 
Seligion,"  a  work  of  great  research  and  historical  value.  In 
1853  he  published,  among  the  valuable  theological  manuals 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  his  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  was  followed  in  1856  by 
bis  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Reformation." 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  been  elected  Christian  Advocate  in 
the  university,  and  brought  out  the  first  of  the  annual  publica- 
tions required  by  the  conditions  of  that  office.  It  is  with  these 
publications  that  the  readers  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle 
are  most  familiar.  They  were  to  have  consisted  of  six  parts, 
entitled  "  Christ  and  other  Masters,  an  historical  Inquiry  into 
tome  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  ancient  World :  with 
special  reference  to  prevailing  Difficulties  and  Objections."  A 
nobler  theme  could  not  have  been  found,  or  one  more  suitable 
to  the  office  of  s  Christian  Advocate.  Four  parts  only  had 
^n  published  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  thus  the  work 
•■emains  incomplete.  The  attention  of  our  readers  has  been 
arawn  to  its  great  merits  on  several  occasions.  Sut  we  shall  be 
psrdoned  if  we  pass  in  rapid  review  the  design  and  scope  of  the 
work. 

In  the  first  part,  then,  which  is  introductory,  we  have  three 
^eiy  able  chapters  on  (1)  The  Religious  Tendencies  of  the 
I^sent  Age,  (2)  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  (3)  The  Cha- 
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racteristics  of  Religion  under  the  OH  Testament.  A  prepRn- 
tion  is  thus  mnde  for  that  atrict  examiDation  of  the  aacred  books 
and  other  ancient  docaments  of  heathen  nations  which  form 
the  Bnbject  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  second  part 
he  treats  of  the  religious  systems  of  Jndta;  in  the  third,  the 
religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica;  in  the  fourth,  the 
Egyptian  and  Medo-Fersian  systems  ;  in  the  fifth,  the  lamented 
author  intended  to  have  dealt  with  the  religions  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  have  concluded  with  the  religions  of 
the  Saxon,  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  tribes,  "amongst  whom 
the  principles  of  heathenism  appear  to  have  been  strongest,  and 
some  of  whom  were  not  converted  to  Christianity  for  a  thooaaod 
years  after  its  promulgathm."  Two  most  important  fields  of 
inquiry  had  thus  not  been  entered  upon  at  the  Archdeacon's 
death.  But  from  the  portions  of  this  great  work  which  we 
have  we  can  gather  how  valuable  it  would  have  been  to  the 
Church  at  large.  The  uuweaiied  diligence,  the  noble  CMidour, 
and  large-hearted  sympathy  which  he  brought  to  bear  apcm  it, 
make  it  especially  valuable  in  these  times,  when  we  often  hear 
it  alleged,  and  that  in  quarters  where  one  would  have  least 
expected  it,  that  Christianity  is  merely  a  phase  of  man's  religious 
instincts,  that  difierent  soils  are  adapted  to  diiTerent  religions, 
and  the  value  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  on  high 
is  ignored  and  disowned.  To  arm  the  Christian  Missionary  with 
suitable  weapons  wherewith  to  meet  indifference  at  home  and 
heathen  opposition  abroad,  no  work  was  better  planned  than 
"  Christ  and  other  MasterB."  "  If  it  be  found,"  says  the 
author,  "on  a  strict  examination  of  their  sacred  boolu,  and 
other  ancient  documents,  that  nearly  all  the  heathen  systems 
were  defective  in  those  very  points  which  fwm  the  leading 
characteristics  of  revealed  religion ;  if  the  general  tendency 
of  pagan  thought  was  in  philosophers  to  pantheism,  at  tl^ 
worship  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  many  to  iwlytbatm, 
or  the  deification  of  particular  energies  of  nature ;  if  nn  was 
there  regarded  as  eternal  and  as  necessary,  or  in  other  cases  as 
unreal,  notwithstanding  these  frequent  reclamationa  of  the 
moral  consciousness  that  drove  men  to  devise  new  rites  of 
worship,  and  to  rear  new  altars  in  honour  of  the  '  onknovn' 
divinity ;  if  being  thus  '  without  God  in  the  world,'  the  heathen 
were  also  '  without  hope,'  the  victims  in  their  thooghtfol 
moments  of  distracting  doubts,  of  abject  terror,  and  of  withtf- 
ing  desperation,  we  may  thence  derive  not  only  a  fresh  stock  of 
motives  for  disseminatiag  truths  that  we  possess,  but  special 
reasons  for  abstaining  from  all  heathenish  speculations,  and  for 
Ustening  with  more  docile  spirits  to  '  the  oraclea  of  Ood.' " 
Nor  while  labouring  thus  vritb  his  pen  to  defend  the  canse  of 
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Christianity,  and  to  equip  the  Chriatian  Missionary  with  vell- 
tempered  armoar  wherewith  wisely  and  prudently  to  assanlt  the 
sirongholda  of  heatheniBra,  was  he  less  active  in  promoting  by  the 
influence  of  his  personal  energies  the  cause  of  home  and  foreign 
missions.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  most  efficient  secretary  of 
the  University  Branch  Association  of  the  Society  Jor  the  Pro- 
pagation qf  the  Gospel,  and  from  a  report  now  lying  before  us 
we  see  what  an  interest  he  took  in  the  proposed  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  to  which  attention  has 
been  so  lately  drawn  in  our  pages. 

From  this  sphere  of  usefulness  he  has  been  removed  so 
suddenly  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Many  other  of  his  literary 
undertakings  might  have  been  alluded  to,  but  this  must  suffice. 
Our  consolation  must  be,  that  He  who  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  had  given  him  the  talents  he  so  enmestly  strove  to  improve, 
has  taken  him  to  Himself.  For  ourselves  we  will  conclude  this  ' 
brief  memoir,  so  disproportionate  to  his  worth,  with  the  words 
of  a  contemporary,  "  The  memory  of  his  pure-minded,  practical 
goodness,  and  of  his  genial  warm-hearted  kindness,  will  be 
fondly  cherished,  as  a  precious  legacy,  by  those  who  knew  him 
best ;  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not  the  better 
for  having  known  him,  and  for  having  lost  liim  so  early  Irom 
their  sight." 


CCoirEstiontiente,  3ocumcnls,&:t. 
VISIT  TO  JAPAN. 

We  think  the  following  letter  will  interest  those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  that  Missions  should  be  establirihediii  Japnn.  Tlie  New  York 
Church  Journal,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  it,  takes  it  from  the 
^m  York  Herald. 

"TTDited  Stat«t  Steamer  Fowbatai],  Sinnpore, 
March  12,  186». 

As  the  introduction  of  Christianity  for  the  second  time  Into  Jnpan 
is  without  question  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  age,  I 
wish  to  show  the  shoals  and  the  quicksands  which  exist  in  the  way  of 
its  execution. 

The  churches  which  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it  are  un- 
iloubtedly  sincere  in  their  wishes  for  the  propngalion  of  the  Gospd  of 
Clirist  J  but  if  the  latter  gather  up  hurriedly  a  score  or  more  of 
■niasionaries  and  pack  them  off  to  Japnn,  as  ibey  would  to  a  newly- 
discovered  island  of  savnges,  they  will  do  more  to  retard  their  object 
than  the  subsequent  efforts  of  years  will  wipe  awny.  I  have  but 
lately  returned  from  Japan,  after  my  third  visit.  During  these  three 
visits  I  have  pnssed  the  greater  part  of  a  year  among  those  strange 
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and  greatlj  andernited  people.  I  have  BoDaded  the  most  intdligent 
of  them  over  aod  over  again  upon  the  auhject  of  religion,  and  it  is  m; 
firm  conviction  that  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection  will  he 
requisite  to  avoid  alarming  their  suspicions.  Let  me  relate  extnctt 
from  several  of  the  conversalions  vrhich  I  had  with  them  «■  tldi 
subject.     You  will  observe  how  waril;  I  approached  it : — 

'  Where  does  the  money  come  from  to  build  these  magnificent 
temples  ?'  I  asked  ;  'I  seldom  see  auj  but  the  priests  and  a  few  old 
womeu  at  worship — men  do  not  provide  mone/  without  an  ot^ect' 

'Thej  are  built,' the  interpreter  replied, 'with  funds  begged  bf 
the  priests.  When  a  new  temple  is  desired,  the  priests  go  around  to 
every  one,  and  are  seldom  turned  away  emptj-handed.' 

'  But  wbat  is  the  use  of  building  them,'  I  asked,  '  when  so  few  nse 
them  as  places  of  worship  ?  The  money  thus  spent  might  better  be 
employed  in  planting  rice.' 

'  True,'  be  replied  ;  'but  they  are  often  used  as  quarters  for  penou 
of  rank  wbeu  travelling.  Tour  Consul- General  at  Simoda,  for  ex- 
ample, lives  in  one  of  them.  How  unfortunate  it  would  have  been  if 
there  had  not  been  a  temple  at  Simoda  when  he  arrived.  How  could 
he  have  been  provided  with  quarters  suitable  to  his  rank  ?' 

'  In  OUT  country,'  I  replied,  '  we  build  large  houses  expressly  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers.  We  huild  temples  alsc^  which  >e 
call  churches,  but  they  are  sacred  to  the  worship  of  our  God.' 

'Which  God  ?     Tell  me  something  of  your  God." 

'  We  have  but  one  Gi}d — the  Father  of  everything  that  is  good,  and 
the  Master  of  all  that  is  evil.  We  believe  that  do  evil  power  eta 
trouble  OS  without  the  consent  of  the  Uaster  ;  and  He  tells  us  to  isk 
Him  daily  to  protect  us  from  its  influences.  He  tells  us  also  to  love 
each  other,  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  bate  the  devil,  who  is  the 
father  of  all  evil.  In  Japan  you  worship  the  devil,  supplicating  him 
who  is  your  enemy  to  spare  you.  We,  on  the  contrary,  go  directly  to 
his  Master,  and  say,  Protect  us  from  thy  slave,  who  is  seeking  (o 
destroy  us.     Which  course,  now,  is  the  most  seniible  of  the  two  ?' 

'  Tours  is  the  best  for  America,  and  ours  for  K'ipon,'  he  replied 
'  Ton  know,  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  Christians  came  to  Niprai, 
Japan,  and  after  that  we  had  rebellion  and  much  bloodshed.  Nipoa 
is  better  as  it  is.  Wbat  do  you  want  with  religion )  Nipon  is  veiy 
well  now,' 

'I  was  only  asking  you  how  you  built  your  temples,'  I  replied 
carelessly,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Three  or  four  days  later  I  was  taking  lunch  with  Dr.  Pompe  Ttn 
Meerdervoort,  the  Dutch  physician,  of  Desima  (we  were  at  Nsgutki 
during  this  time),  and  mentioned  the  result  of  my  conversation  wirli 
the  interpreter.  '  They  are  morbidly  suspicious  upon  the  subject  of 
religion,'  he  observed.  '  There  are  many  who  think  that  Commodore 
Perry's  sole  object  in  coming  here  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
reintroduclion  of  that  faith  which  was  exterminated  in  1616.  I  li*^ 
observed  that  when  your  mild  old  chaplain  comes  on  shore  for  a  wilk, 
they  cast  glances  of  mistrust,  perhapt  of  fear,  at  him.   I  was  apeaking 
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only  ft  few  dnyB  ^ince  to  one  of  the  moet  intelligent  of  laj  pupils  (the 
Doctor  haa  a  elau  of  some  fiftjr  medical  students,  from  the  best 
families  of  Jeddo,  to  whom  he  lectures  dailj)  in  regard  to  our  religion 
and  th^rs,  and  I  must  confess  that  he  got  the  better  of  me. 

'  '*  Our  religion,"  I  obserred,  "  conduces  to  a  high  state  of  morality, 
to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  and  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  poor." 

'"Then  why  is  it,"  he  asked,  "why  is  it  that  in  your  country  people 
die  of  hunger  in  summer,  and  of  hunger  and  cold  in  winter  ?  If  your 
religion  is  better  than  outs,  why  does  it  not  feed  and  clothe  those 
unfortunates  as  that  of  Nipoa  feeds  and  clothes  its  unfortunates  ?  If 
it  is  couducire  to  law  and  order,  why  do  I  read  in  your  Dutch  books 
of  so  much  crime  and  of  so  many  punishments  ?  If  it  is  productive  of 
a  high  state  of  morality,  why  do  your  merchants  swindle  ua?" 

*Now  what  could  I  say  in  answer  to  all  this  7'  continued  the 
Doctor.  'I  could  only  point  to  the  purity  of  life  inculcated  by  onr 
religion,  and  to  the  impurity  of  life  advocated  by  theirs.' 

In  speaking  of  oar  '  mild  old  chaplain,'  the  Doctor  referred  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wood,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  present  a  chaplain  in  the 
United  States'  navy,  and  attached  to  this  ship.  And  now,  before 
relating  another  conversation  which  I  had  with  a  second  interpreter 
on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  show  how  he  overcsme  the  '  mistrust'  end 
'fears'  of  wbi(di  the  Doctor  spoke,  and  finally  succeeded  in  working 
himself  into  their  confidence,  and  indeed  into  their  affections.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  man  who  has  the  interests  of  'the  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  Him  crucified'  more  at  heart  than  this  gentleman  ;  and 
during  our  three  months'  stay  at  Nagasaki  he  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  groundwork  upon  which 
future  brother-labourers  might  stand  while  spreading  their  nets.  Now 
let  us  see  how  he  commenc^ 

Every  day  one  or  more  of  the  interpreters  (of  whom  there  were 
six  or  eight  set  apart  by  the  government  to  master  the  English 
ItDgnage)  came  on  board  in  charge  of  wood,  water,  fresh  provisions, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  they  were 
invariably  invited  below  by  any  of  the  officers  who  happened  to  be  on 
board.  Sometimes  we  talked  upon  one  subject,  sometimes  upon 
another — mutually  seeking  information  at  each  other's  hands.  One 
day  Mr.  Wood  brought  out  a  little  book,  a  common  primer,  with  a 
cat,  or  dog,  or  oz,  or  lion,  on  each  page,  and  with  the  name  under- 
neath in  lai^e  print. 

*  Here,'  he  said,  '  yon  are  asking  about  animals.  Here  you  can 
recognise  them  by  tlie  drawing  ;  and  if  joa  will  step  to  my  room  I 
will  tesch  you  how  to  pronounce  their  names.' 

'Ah  I  yes,'  they  exclaimed,  'you  very  kind.  Now  not  time — to- 
morrow.* 

'  Very  well,'  he  replied, '  you'll  come  to-morrow  ?' 
'  Yes,  we  thank.' 

And  the  next  day  th^  did  come.  And  as  I  passed  by  the  little 
state-room  an  hour  later,  I  heard, '  Ba,  be,  hi,  bo,  bu,'  sounding  just  as 
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natnnl  u  if  oomiag  trom  a  'oountrj  Bchool  for  grown  peepls'  m  aj 
own  country.  Thus  ccMnmenoed  tbe  &TSt  miouter  of  the  Qoopd  to 
enlighten  Japan. 

The  day  fbliowing  this  I  was  wnlkitig  od  the  qaarter-deck,  ui 
noticed  m  bdibII  corner  of  it  screened  off.  It  seems  that  the  JapiMte 
had  suffered  from  the  heat  of  the  confined  state-room  on  the  prenou 
day,  and  that  Mr.  Wood  had  obtained  penaieaion  to  screen  a  span  od 
the  qaarter-deck  fur  his  scbool-roora,  A  week  later,  while  on  shore, 
I  intruded  luddeoly  (as  had  been  my  custom)  into  the  reeeptioa-nwin 
of  my  friend  Yashero,  the  interpreter,  when,  to  my  unbounded  aor- 
prise  snd  gratification,  I  saw  Mr.  Wood  seated  at  a  low  tahle,  witk 
five  of  the  eight  interpreters  gathered  around  him.  Just  as  I  inttr- 
rapted  them,  Yasbero  was  spelling  'Ba-ker,  baker.'  Tbej  wet« 
evidently  making  great  headway. 

'  Yoo  see,'  said  Mr.  Wood  quietly,  in  re|rfy  to  my  surprised  took ; 
'  you  see  we  were  eo  often  iutorrupted  on  ahipboard,  and  there  wai 
BO  mach  noise,  that  Yashero  yesterday  proposed  that  we  should  cone 
on  shore  to  this  room.  So  liere  we  are.  They  have  asked  me  to 
meet  them  here  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  must  try  to 
doso.' 

'  Yes  it  is  better  than  ship,'  joined  in  Yashero. 

'  They  are  the  most  apt  scholars  that  it  has  ever  been  my  EiKtuH 
to  meet  with,'  continued  Mr.  Wood ;  '  but  there  ia  one  stone  orer 
which  tbey  all  stumble.  'Hiey  cannot,  to  save  them,  prooeunee  the 
letter  L,  tbey  invariably  get  it  R.  Pronounce  the  word  "laad,* 
Tasburo,  "red,"' 

'  No,  not  red,  but  lead.' 

'  Cannot,'  objected  my  friend,  with  a  deprocatorr  shake  of  the 
bead 

'  That's  strange  enough,'  1  observed  j  '  more  especial^  when  we 
reflect  that  the  Chineae,  from  whom  we  are  t^  these  people  are 
descended,  have  a  failing  in  exactly  the  opporite  directioD.  Don't 
you  remember  the  boatmen  of  Hong  Kong,  who  alwayi  tried  to  gM 
double  fare  by  aayii^  "  Me  velty  poman  I     Tou  velly  Utdi  man  ?  " ' 

'  Of  oourae  I  do  t  and  it  is  sirang&' 

'  Well,  that  biiing  the  case,  I  won't  interrupt  yon  any  Icnger. 
Good  morning,  Yashero.'    Fronouace  "lead,"  old  fellow.' 

'  Cannot^  my  friend,'  aocompanied  by  another  deprecatory  shake  of 
the  bead. 

Months  passed,  and  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  see  na  leave  ov 
quiet  andiorage.  I  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Governor  before 
sailing,  with  the  usual  compliments  of  the  flag-offloer.  To  make 
myself  understood,  it  was  neceasary  first  to  call  upon  Yaab<n^  ana 
carry  him  along  as  interpreter.  I  found  him  seated  upon  his  knee^ 
calves,  and  heels,  studying  out  a  few  simple  exercises  preparatory  to 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wood. 

'  Come  on,  Yaahero,'  I  said.  '  Pick  up  your  two  swords  and  come 
along.  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Governor  from  the  Cammodore. 
Tou  oan't  go  to  school  to-day,  cdd  fellow.' 
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'  Whj  will  you  speak  GrOTcrnor  ? ' 

'  The  Commodore  will  sty  good'bjc^  and  bope  that  he  alull  lire  a 
thousand  years.' 
'  Ah  !  I  am  ready,' 

He  hoisted  hu  large  paper  umbrella  to  protect  us  from  the  sun  ;  I 
took  his  arm,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  following  the  long, 
straight  street  which  passed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
Governor's  palace. 

'  Yon  are  sorry  to  come  away  from  school,  Tasbero  ?  Tou  Hke 
Mr.  Wood?' 

'  Oh  I  Mr.  Wood  very  good.     Japanese  all  like  bim.' 
'  Is  be  a  good  teacher  ?    Does  he  teach  you  weH  ? ' 
[I  am  here  giving  the  precise  words  of  Yashero,  us  well  as  I  can 
recall  them  .3 

'  Oh  !  very  well.  Interpreter  rike  (like)  Mr.  Wood  atop  Nagasaki. 
Vice-€ioTernor  rike  Mr.  Wood  stop.' 

'  Ah  yes,'  I  returned,  <  but  Mr-  Wood  cannot  stop,  as  you  express  it 
He  is  sent  to  our  ship  by  ^e  Government  to  make  the  sailors  good  ; 
and  we  are  all  so  bad  that  he  must  talk  all  the  time.  I'll  tell  what 
it  is,  though,  Yashero  ;  if  the  Japanese  want  Americans  to  come 
and  teach  them  our  language,  there  ere  a  great  many  more  just  like 
Mr.  Wood  in  the  United  States,  who  would  be  glad  to  come.  They 
would  teach  you,  and  you  in  return  could  teach  them.  We  must 
l«ani  each  other's  language  now,  you  know,  since  we  are  going  to  buy 
and  sell' 
'  Ah,  yes.' 

'  Come  now,  Yashero,  you  and  I  are  friends.     I  want  to  talk  some- 
thing inside  to  you.      [If  a  Japanese  is  telling  you  something  which 
he  wishes  kept  quiet,  he  calls  it  talking  ioside  ;  and  if  otherwise, 
outside.]     Will  you  keep  it  inside  ? ' 
'I  think  BO  ;  yes.' 

'  When  we  come  back  here,  if  Mr.  Wood  was  to  offer  to  the  ^vernor 
to  tell  some  friends  of  his  to  come  here  and  teach  you  American,  and 
then  after  that,  when  you  can  speak  American,  to  tell  you  all  about 
our  God,  what  do  you  think  the  Governor  would  aay  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know.' 

'  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  some  priests  of  our  Ood  come  here  to 
teach  yon  to  ^peak  American  7 ' 
'  Yes  i  ve^  glad.' 

'  Would  yon  build  houses  for  th^n,  and  hire  them  a  small  piece  of 
ground?' 
'  I  think  sa  I  think  Government  give  house  and  ground.' 
'  Well  I  111  tell  yon  what  it  is :  you  tell  the  Vioe-Govemor  to 
speak  to  the  Governor  about  it,  and  when  we  come  back,  if  tbey  will 
uk  Mr.  Wood  for  three  or  four  ministers  to  teach  the  Japanese  the 
American  language,  he  will  be  glad  to  write  to  the  United  States  for 
them-  The  Governor  must  not  ask  the  Commodore  for  them,  as  he 
is  ihe  representative  of  our  Government  here,  and  our  Government 
never  has  work  with  religion.    That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  such  a 
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great  people.-    Eveiy'onti  thinks  as  be  chooses  about  rdigion,  ud  tbe 
Goverumeat  protects  every  temple  in  its  separate  worship.' 

'  Great  manj  religion  you  have,  then  ? ' 

'  No !  only  one.  But  the  people  of  one  temple  say,  "  if  we  believe 
God,  we  must  be  washed  all  over  to  become  good  ;"  and  othos  aj, 
"  if  the  minister  puts  a  little  water  on  our  heads  it  is  enoagh:"  we  ill 
believe  in  the  same  God,  however,  and  what  He  tells  as  in  His  book ; 
but  some  say  He  means  one  thing  and  some  another.' 

'I  think  can  speak  Vice- Governor.' 

'Very  well ;  and  when  we  come  back  he  mast  send  to  spok  to 
Mr.  Wood,' 

•Yes.' 

The  foregoing  is  the  sense  of  my  conTcrsation  with  TasbeiO)  lbs 
interpreter  of  the  Vice-Gorernor  of  fTagasaki  during  our  last  inter- 
▼iew ;  and  the  careful  reader  will  doubtless  see  in  it,  and  in  that 
wbicli  precedes  it,  enough  to  convince  him  that  time  and  great  ctQtion 
must  be  used  in  the  re- introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  country. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  the  Japanese  themselves  will  probably  tab 
the  first  step.  That  is,  I  am  convinced  that  when  thia  ship  retnnu  to 
Nagasaki  the  Vice-Giavernor  will  consult  with  our  chaplain  upon  ibe 
subject  of  obtaining  one  or  more  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  act  ai 
teachers  to  the  interpreters  at  difierent  ports  ;  and  thus,  once  located 
upon  the  soil  under  the  favour  of  the  Government,  and  without  any 
apparent  '  pushing '  upon  their  part,  it  will  not  be  long  before,  Hke 
Mr.  Wood,  they  will  command  the  respect  and  affections  of  their 
pupils.  Then,  as  a  foreign  population,  no  matter  how  limited,  growi 
around  them,  they  will  need  a  small  church.  Their  pupils,  already 
sufficiently  progressed  in  our  language  to  comprehend  the  church 
service,  will  attend,  partly  from  curiosity,  portly  from  the  desire  to 
learn  more.  They  will  be  necessarily  struck  by  the  strange  and 
sublime  truths  which  are  uttered  with  such  unmijstakeable  reverence 
will  beepme  the  first  converts,  and  will  subsequently  influence  their 
friends.  Thia  may  be  called  a  fancy  sketch  ;  but^  strange  to  say,  il  it 
the  unalterable  opinion  of  nine  out  of  ten  persons  with  whom  I  hm 
conversed — the  '  tenth '  unfortunately  being  an  energetic,  though  ia 
this  case  a  mistaken,  minister  of  my  own  Church,  who  advoealet 
sending  at  once  as  many  missionaries  as  we  can  command.  I  cannot 
predict  all  which  bis  course  would  accomplish  ;  but  of  one  thing  I  in 
certain :  it  would  strengthen  to  a  certainty  the  present  suspicion  of 
tlie  Japanese  mind,  that  in  evincing  too  much  anxiety,  and  in  spending 
so  much  money  to  effect  our  several  treaties,  we  have  been  uctoited 
mainly  by  the  desire  to  force  our  religion  upon  them. 

It  is  not  diffi^cult  to  see  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling  this  conviction 
would  create  towards  Americans.  At  present  we  stand  higher  in 
their  eyes  than  any  other  people  ;  let  ua  not  dig  away  onr  own 
foundation. 

I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  oor 
chaplain  taught  his  eight  pupils.  I  wish  to  show  how  they  were 
induced,  of  their  own  acijord,  to  oonverse  npoo  religious  topics. 
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'  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  church  hella  ring,'  was  the  senae  of  an 
exercise  which  he  left  tliem  to  ttudj  ont. 

The  next  dajr  tbtj  knew  all  about  it,  with  the  exceplioD  of  the 
word  '  church.' 

'  What  is  "  church  ?  " '  asked  one  of  them. 

'A  church,'  answered  Mr.  Wood,  'a  church  is  a  large  huilding  in 
which  we  worship  our  God.  It  is  not  like  j'onr  temples,  however, 
for  while  yours  ore  filled  with  large  idols,  ours  are  almoet  empty. 
We  do  not  like  to  he  bothered  with  such  clumsy  pieces  of  wood  and 
stone,  which  never  can  do  us  any  good,  and  which  our  God  tells  us 
wilt  certainly  do  us  harm,  because  we  should  worship  only  Him. 
Now  these  idols  in  jour  churches  cannot  well  be  of  service  to  you, 
from  the  fact  that  you  yourselves  must  first  make  them,  and  afterwards 
take  care  of  them.  How  can  you  expect  tbem  to  take  cure  of  you, 
when  it  is  you  who  are  taking  care  of  them  ? ' 

At  this  some  laughed  acquiescently ;  others  looked  grave  and 
remained  eilent.     Here  is  another  specimen  of  his  teaching  : — 

'  The  decoration  of  the  graves  of  our  friends  is  a  heautifid  employ- 
ment.' This  exercise,  which  he  also  left  with  them  to  be  studied  at 
their  leisure,  was  a  source  of  both  gratification  and  surprise. 

'  Then  you  Christians  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  make  beantiful  the 
graves  of  your  friends,  and  to  cherish  their  memory  7'  was  the  sense 
of  a  question  now  asked  by  one  of  the  party. 

'  By  no  means,*  replied  Mr.  Wood.  '  On  the  contrary,  we  highly 
approve  of  it.  In  America  we  select,  like  you,  the  most  beautiful 
spots  for  their  graves,  erect  handsome  monuments  over  tbem,  plant 
trees  and  flowers,  and  visit  them  often,  to  say  within  ourselves,  "  Here 
lies  what  was  once  my  brother  I "' 

The  following  day  one  of  them  wrote,  '  We  do  not  understand  aboat    . 
the  black  people.     Why  is  the  skin  of  the  African  black,  and  the  head 
of  the  European  red  7' — or  words  to  that  efiecL 

'  Here,'  remarked  Mr.  Wood  to  me,  '  was  now  an  opportuni^  for 
explaining,  at  their  own  request,  some  of  the  great  points  of  the 
Christian  belief.  I  eagerly  took  advantnge  of  it  to  preach  what  was 
almost  a  sermon,  and  when  I  had  ended  they  were  not  only  pleased, 
but  evidently  excited.' 
'Let  us  hear  what  you  told  them,'  I  petitioned. 
'I  told  them  that  a  great  many  years  since,  oar  God  had  created 
this  world  ;  then  man,  to  govern  it ;  then  woman  to  keep  man 
company  ;  and  He  bleased  them  with  many  children ;  that  after  a 
while  the  cliildren'a  children  of  these  children  became  very  bad  ;  that 
they  tired  of  the  earth  and  strove  to  reach  heaven,  and  that  to  succeed 
in  this  they  bad  commenced  to  build  a  very  high  tower,  which  they 
foolishly  supposed  might  be  made  tn  reach  heaven ;  that  God  had 
hecome  ofiended  at  their  presumption,  and  in  a  moment  changed  the 
■peech  of  each  family  into  a  different  language,  and  then  scattered 
them  over  the  entire  eartb.  That  Europe  was  peopled  by  one  of 
these  families,  America  by  another,  Japan  by  a  third,  and  Af:  ica  by  a 
fourth.  What  had  since  operated  to  change  the  colour  of  the  Africaa 
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in  tncli  a  marked  muiner  ve  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of  climate, 
mode  of  life,  diet,  and  ititermarriage.  We  were  therefore  conseqaeiitlj 
all  brothers,  the  childi^n  of  the  same  parenta,  and  all  bad  Banla  tobt 
saved  hj  our  comman  God.  For  although  they  did  not  a<^M«1e^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  still  protected  them  in  pity  few  thtir 
ignorftnce,  and  would  one  day  show  us  His  infinite  loTe,  "wbidi 
paoactb  all  understanding." '  At  this  one  of  them.jninped  up,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  'Yes,  it  is  true,  we  are  all  brothers — «t 
are  all  brothers  1 ' 

Thus  end  mj  remarks  upon  the  very  practical  and  aensiUe  coarse 
pursued  bj  our  chaplain.  Here  we  see  a  Japanese  (be  ma  Ni^ 
Kicbizuro,  the  chief  interpreter  to  Arawa  Iwa-mi-no-kami,  the 
venerable  Guvemor  of  Nagasaki)  becoming  excited  over  a  simplf 
relation  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  clapping  his  hands,  with  glis- 
tening eyes,  and  ready  to  embrace  his  teacher  ;  but  take  my  word  for 
it,  had  that  teacher  gone  to  Japan  in  company  with  a  dozen  or  bwk 
Misstonariea,  as  will  audoubtedly  be  the  case,  and  said,  '  I  have  cwae 
here,  because  the  treaty  permits  it,  to  preach  the  Cbrietian  religioa  to 
the  Japanese,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  you  at  my  house  tbat  *itl 
come,'  take  my  word  for  it,  not  a  Japanese  would  have  oroned  liis 
threshold.  Let  na,  therefore,  look  l>efore  we  leap  towards  the  mku- 
tion  of  the  most  important  project  oS  the  age.  Let  us  send  to  Jspsn 
as  teachers  not  only  our  best  Christiana  and  most  able  men,  bat  ilso 
our  most  liberal-minded  Christians.  Let  not  intolerance  or  mediocntf 
be  the  first  to  grapple  with  the  deeply-seated  prcgndioea  of  forty  mitliotii 
of  unnsoally  intelligent  human  beings.  The  slake  is  ao  grand  that 
we  may  well  afford  the  exercise  of  a  little  paiience.  The  Jipsnece 
mind  differs  widely  from  thai  of  other  Orientals  ia  one  important 
point:  there  is  nationality  of  feeling,  if  I  may  eo  expreas  vtj^, 
which  upon  great  occasions  will  drive  them  like  a  flock  of  dieep  in 
the  same  direction.  Let  a  dosen  or  more  intelligent,  pious,  ind 
liberal-minded  missionary  teachers  unce  secure  any  number  of  m^oIsts, 
and  theae  scholars  will  soon  become  converts.  Let  them  once  cast  don 
the  idols  of  a  single  temple,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  even  a  qaescioa 
of  time.     It  will  spread  like  wildfire. 

At  this  moment  the  Japanese  know  no  difference  between  tbe 
Church  of  Borne  and  that  of  England — much  lesa  between  tbe 
hundreds  of  almost  hostile  sects  scattered  over  our  own  counliy- 
They  look  upon  us  all  as  followers  of  the  Cross  \  and  sboold  a  mis- 
taken zeal  for  one's  own  particular  religion  ever  destroy  this  impressioB. 
ever  show  them  one-half  of  the  intderance  and  unchristian  bittemeM 
which  has  bat  too  often  been  displayed  among  us  ottrselves,  the 
heaviest  blow  of  all  will  then  bo  struck  against '  the  re-introduetiaB  oi 
Chriatianity  into  Japan,'  So  luuch  for  this  important  qnestioD  for 
the  present 

And  now,  before  concluding,  let  me  remark  that  the  services  of  oor 
chaplain,  as  teacher  U  tbe  interpreters,  were  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  authorities  at  Nagasaki,  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  botb  tbe 
-Goveruor  and   Vioe-Gh>vemor  thanked   bim  in  the  most  earneit 
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,  tad  sent  him  tb«  most  beantlful  presents  when  wewere 
about  leaving.  There  is  a  vast  change  indicated  in  the  feeling  of 
Japu  by  this  action  ortiie  Governor,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he — this  same  old  man'— is  the  very  one  who  opposed  so  strongly  the 
ttpemag  of  hia  country  to  the  world  when  Commodore  Perry  first 
visited  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Vice>Governor  it  is  different ;  for 
be  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  interconrse  party,  who  have 
always  battled  against  their  exclnaive  policj.  Five  yean  Etnce,  the 
aged  Gflvemor  remained, — '  Why  will  you  seek  to  change  our  life  by 
admitting  intercouf^e  with  the  World  ?  Nipon  is  now  happy,  what 
more  would  you  have  ?     She  will  never  be  so  happy  more.' 

And  only  four  months  since  he  thanked  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
for  teaching  his  officers  to  learn  a  strange  language,  and  asked  him  to 
oome  back.     Here  certainly  is  a  great  change." 


BISHOP  WILLIAMS  (OF  WAIAPXT)  ON  MISSIONS. 

Ws  have  elsewhere  -announced  the  consecration  of  Archdeacon 
Williams  to  the  bishopric  of  the  native  district  of  Waiapu. 

On  the  day  after  his  consecration,  when  certain  resolutions  bearing 
on  missionary  operations  were  brought  forward  in  Synod,  he  made 
the  following  olmervatiops,  for  which  we  are  indited  to  ^e  Church 
Mimanarj/  JnttUiffmeer  for  September  1  : — 

" '  It  might  be  natursDy  expected  that  I  should  have  some  remarks 
to  make  upon  that  part  of  the  Resolutions  which  referred  to  Home 
Missions  among  the  natives.  And  here  I  may  venture  upon  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  know  that  I  shall  be  borne  out  by  those  members  of 
the  Synod  who  were  among  the  older  settlers  in  this  country.  It  is 
this — that  upon  the  first  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  at 
Wellington,  the  difficulties  which  were  anticipated  were  mucli  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  this  place  had,  for  the  most 
part,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  being  met  by  a 
.hostile  array  of  savages,  ready  to  commit  outrages  on  every  occasion, 
the  settlers  found  a  people  under  the  influence  of  religion,  clothed, 
and  in  their  right  minds.  Soon  after  this  event  it  was  felt  bj  the 
Engrish  Government  to  be  necessary  to  establish  British  authority  in 
the  country;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  the  native  chiefs  to  cede 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  the  Queen,  by  signing  the  treaty  of 
Waitangi,  and  there  was  an  attempt  to  raise  an  apposition  to  this 
measure,  it  was  found  that  the  influence  of  the  Christian  natives  bore 
down  this  opposition,  and  this  important  end  was  secured  without 
difficulty.  Then  again,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  unhappy  collision 
broke  out  in  the  north,  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Christianity 
that  the  termination  of  this  outbreak  was  so  favourable.  1  will  only 
here  allude  to  bne  little  incident  to  show  how  different  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  natives  then  carried  on  their  warfare  from  what  it  would 
have  been  at  an  eariier  period.  It  was  witnessed  by  our  secretary, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrows,    llie  troops  were  quartered  at  the  time  at 
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Waimate,  having  to  receive  tlieir  supplies  from  the  ship*  Ijing  it 
anchor  Kt  Kororarika :  these  were  convened  hy  water  to  Kerikeri,  sad 
from  thence  hj  land  carriage,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  Wainuie. 
Mr.  Barrows  was  on  hia  way  from  that  place  to  Kerikeri,  and  met 
two  drays,  one  laden  with  ammuDition,  the  other  with  profision^, 
and  ai-'companied  only  by  two  soldiers  and  the  drirerd  of  the  drays. 
Proceeding  a  liitle  further,  a  party  of  about  a  dozen  nfttives  Eaddeoly 
jumped  out  of  the  fern,  and  asked  Mr.  Burrows  if  he  had  met  tlie 
drays  which  had  just  passed,  adding  that  they  had  seen  ihem,  and 
could  have  killed  the  people  without  difficulty,  and  hare  taken 
posseSfion  of  all  the  drays  contained,  but  that  they  would  not  ad 
treacherously — tliey  liked  open  fighting. 

The  fact,  then,  that  Christianity  was  in  some  measure  established 
before  the  country  became  colonized,  has  been  of  incalculable  beo^t 
to  the  colonists,  and  a  duty  is  thus  laid  upon  us  to  requite  this  obliga- 
tion as  much  as  may  be  to  the  natives,  by  securing  to  them  a  coa- 
tinuance  of  that  Christian  instruction  which  has  been  productive  of 
Buch  good  results  to  ourselves.  It  is  through  the  agency  at  the 
Church  MimonaTy  Society,  for  the  most  part,  that  Cbriatianily  has 
bsen  estahlisbed  among  the  natives,  though  I  would  not  omit  to 
mention  the  Weali^yan  Mission,  which  has  also  done  a  large  portioo 
of  this  work.  But  the  Church  Mimoitary  Society  wishes  now  gradoslly 
to  withdraw  its  Mission.  Since  the  country  fans  become  a  British 
colony,  and  a  regular  Church  syetem  is  being  established,  it  cooaideri 
that  the  more  proper  sphere  for  its  labours  is  in  those  countries  which 
sre  still  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  In  pursuance  of  this  intentioD, 
while  they  do  not  propose  to  withdraw  any  of  their  Mi^ionaries  who 
are  in  active  employment,  they  decline  to  fill  np  any  vacancies  which 
may  occur  through  nickness  or  death.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
are  many  interesting  tribes  who  are  left  unprovided  for:  they  areaa 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Our  lay  representative  from  Taranaki  bis 
told  us  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  there ;  how  that,  within  hii 
observation,  tiiey  had  gone  back  in  every  way.  Those  natives,  some 
years  ago,  were  living  at  Waikanae,  under  the  charge  of  Archdeacon 
Hadfield,  but  when  peace  between  the  tribes  was  established,  they 
returned  to  their  homes  at  Taranaki,  and  now  they  have  no  teachtrs. 
There  are  many  other  tribes  in  a  like  condiiion.  There  is  another 
body  of  people  still  nearer  to  us,  in  the  valley  of  the  Huit :  they  ire 
much  scattered;  but  three  Sundays  ago  there  were  200  or  these 
assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  weather-hoard  cburcb 
which  they  bad  built  at  their  own  expense  at  the  Upper  Hull,  when 
the  Rev.  S.  Williams  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  forty  com- 
municants, on  which  occasion  the  Offertory  collection  amounted  to 
upwards  of  four  pounds  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  I  had  s  con- 
gregation of  forty  at  the  Lower  Ilutt,  when  that  venerable  old  chief, 
Te  Puni,  whose  portrait  is  hanging  before  us,  was  present,  and  after 
service,  according  to  custom,  attended  school,  and  repeated  in  his  pUce 
the  Catechism  of  our  Church  ;  but  all  these  natives,  since  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Hutton,  are  without  instruction. 
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It  has  been  proposed,  that  in  the  distncts  where  the  population  con- 
nate of  a  mixture  of  the  races,  the  clergymnn  who  Ims  choice  of  our 
own  countrymen  shall  be  also  held  responsible  for  the  native  race,  but 
experience  telle  us  in  most  cases  the  system  will  not  work.  A  clergy- 
man whose  special  care  is  the  white  population,  having  withal  a  new 
language  to  leom,  flnda  that  the  charge  is  difiicult ;  and  while  the 
English  settlers  will  have  seven-eighths  of  hie  attention,  the  natives 
will  scarcely  receive  the  remaining  portion.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  is  to  raise  up  a  native  pastorate,  and  I  nm  thankful 
to  be  able  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Synod,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  that  this  provision  will  be  made.  There  is  already  the 
Rev.  Rotu  Waitou  at  the  East  Cape,  who  baa  now  been  several  years 
a  native  clei^man,  much  respected  by  his  countrymen,  over  whom 
he  exercises  a  most  beneficial  influence.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
Biwai  Te  Aho,  who  waa  with  us  at  St  Peter's  Church  yesterday. 
He,  too,  is  a  most  satisfactory  instance  to  show  how  well  the  plan  of 
a  native  pnstorate  is  likely  to  succeed.  There  are  many  other  natives 
also  preparing  for  ordinntion  at  the  central  schools  at  TurBn(;.i,  Aui'k- 
land,  and  elsewhere.  One  great  difficulty  must  be  the  means  of 
support  for  a  native  ministry;  but  the  subject  of  endowment  has  been 
already  before  the  natives,  and  there  are  many  who  enter  into  it  with 
itpirit.  Among  the  natives  of  East  Cape  many  contribuiions  have 
been  brought  together,  and  more  than  1001.  now  forms  the  basis  of 
a  fund  to  which  titose  members  of  our  Church  who  are  able  to  do  so 
will  do  well  to  add.  1  trust,  therefore,  it  will  be  rect^nised  as  a  duty 
resting  upon  the  CImrch  in  general,  to  promote  Ibe  establishment  of  a 
native  pastorate,  and  that  this  subject  will  be  recommended  by  the 
Sjmod  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  Diocesan  Synods.' 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  series  of  irnjwrtant  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  acknowledging  with  prntitude  the  great  services  rendered, 
under  God,  to  the  island  by  the  Church  Mistionary  Society,  ui^ing  the 
continuation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and  calling  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  exertions  of  the  newly-planted  Church,  both  to  complete  its 
own  internal  organization,  and  to  diffuse  among  the  surrounding 
heathen  the  blessings  of  Christianity,    The  resolutions  are  as  follows — 

1.  This  Synod  wisheB  to  avow  its  sense  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  Church  in  these  islands  to  extend,  as  far  as  in  it  lies, 
the  knowledge  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
His  means  of  grace,  to  every  creature  within  this  ecclesiastical  province, 
and  to  the  heathen  beyond. 

2.  The  Synod  desires  to  record  its  Conviction  that  it  is  the  duty 
ofeverymember  of  the  Church  to  give,  according  as  God  has  prospered 
him,  to  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  and  thai  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  clergyman  to  hiing  these  obligstions  periodically  before  bis 
flock,  with  tlie  view  of  stimulating  their  bounty. 

3.  This  Synod  commends  to  the  several  Diocesan  Synods  the 
early  consideration  of  measures  for  securing  a  regular  contribution 
from  the  congregations  of  the  several  dioceses,  and  for  apportioning 
the  same  to  the  several  objects — 
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L  Of  miasionB  to  th«  Bettlers  of  thinlj-peopled  diBfaricts. 

U.  Of  musiona  to  the  natives  wittua  each  diocese. 

III.  And  of  the  existing  missioaarj  eadeavoara  Mmoogit  the 
heathen  of  the  Pacific  IbUuIs,  which  have  hitherto  been  canicil  oa  trf 
the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 

4.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  iwtives  of  New 
Zealand,  the  time  hai  now  arriTod,  in  the  opinion  of  the  S^nod,  when 
the  natives  should  themselves  be  stimulated  to  further  eflarta  for  tba 
support  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand. 

5.  That  it  is  due  to  the  Chmtih  Miniotuvry  Soeiet]/  to  commuaicata 
to  them  the  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  bj  tb«  S/nod  with 
reference  to  Qieasuces  for  drawing  out  the  coutributiona  of  thia  Church 
in  support  of  Home  and  Poreiga  Miasions,  and  to  aooompanj  the 
communication  with  a  grateful  reeogDiti<»i  of  their  labours  for  tbe 
evangelization  of  the  aborigines  of  these  islands,  and  with  tbe  ez^«t> 
eion  of  the  opinion  of  the  Sjnod,  that,  since  the  colonisation  of  New 
Zealand,  there  has  never  been  a  period  whea  the  native  race  soa 
urgeutl;  required  the  undimipiahed  efforts  of  the  Churtk  MitmoMrf 
Soci^3f  than  at  tbe  present  moment." 


THE  MISSION  AT  EDETENKOODT,  TINNEVELLT. 

(BI  THt   KKV.   K.    OALDWKLL,  LL.a) 

The  readers  of  the  Colonial  Ckarth  CAroniclt  will  remember  the 
very  valuable  eeriea  of  papers  on  the  Tinneretly  Mission,  which  wen 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  when  in  England,  and  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  separate  volume  by  Mesers,  B^  and  Daldj, 
as  "Lectures  on  the  Tinnevelly  Missions." 

The  following  "  Report  of  the  District  of  Edeyenkoodj  for  ISSS," 
written  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  will  not  fail  to  interest  those  persons  who  f««l 
the  importance  of  entering  in  at  the  door  which  is  op«i  to  us  in  India. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Madras  District  Committee  of  tbe 
Society  for  the  Propagaiionof  the  GotpeliiK  Foreign  ParU,ior  1858^9  f— 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  since  my  arrival  in  the  district,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  after  a  long  absence  on  sit^  leave  in  England,  mj 
health  has  been  such  as  to  enabte  me  to  apply  myself  to  my  work 
without  interruption.  Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  necessity  for 
'redeeming  the  time'- — for  'working  whilst  it  is  day' — than  in  lodit, 
in  which  the  future  condition  of  entire  nations  depends,  under  God, 
00  a  smsU  handful  of  Europeans,  and  in  which  one  after  another  of 
that  small  band  is  so  suddenly  overtaken  by  'the  night  in  wbieh  no 
man  can  work.'  Indian  experience  teaches  one  to  wish  to  eomprtsa 
a  life's  labours  into  a  single  year. 

I  have  set  before  me  throughout  the  past  year  the  twofold  olgeet 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  congregations  and  schools  slreidy 
in  existence,  and  of  making  fresh  inroads  on  the  snrrounding  heathen- 
ism, and  though  nothing  that  has  been  aimed  at  his  been  fallj 
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■ccnmplirted,  it  is  b  comfort  to  me  to  sea  ^at  some  pragrefta  hsa  be«n 

I  will  speak  of  tbe  schools  first. 

The  female  boardiog-school  oontains  at  present  thirty-two  pupils, 
and  has  giveo  ns  much  satia&ction,  as  it  has  alnays  done.  It  stood 
in  need,  not  so  much  of  impTOvement,  as  of  nnlai^ment,  and  we 
expect  to  see  it  oonsiderably  enlarged  next  j'ear,  by  means  of  a  grant 
out  of  the  Chrutian  Knowledge  Society'i  new  Indian  Fund.  The 
day-schools  throughout  the  district,  including  those  in  Edeyenkoody 
itself,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  improvement.  Much  time  and  labour 
have  been  expended  on  irorking  them  np,  especially  by  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
ably  and  faithfully  seconded  by  two  young  native  assistants,  and  it  is 
evident  on  looking  around  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  their  condition 
ia  improved.  The  number  of  children  on  the  books  in  the  varioos 
schools  has  increased  From  473  in  December  16fi7,  to  791  in  December 
18S8.  A  still  better  criterion  is  the  number  promt  at  the  usual 
monthly  examinations,  which  was  254  in  January,  and  542  in  Decem- 
ber 1858.  There  has  been,  I  find,  an  increase  of  73  Christian  boys,  and 
of  124  Christian  girls, — in  all,  of  197  Chriatian  children.  The  increass 
io  the  namber  of  heathen  children  ia  130.  The  total  namber  of 
Christian  boys  now  in  school  is  279,  of  Christian  girls  288.  Thtise 
numbers  agree  very  exactly  with  tbe  proportion  between  the  sexea 
existing  in  the  district,  and  the  total  number  of  Christian  children  in 
school,  viz.  567,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  ia  five  to  the  entire  Christian 
population,  which  is  a  proportion  that  does  not  admit  of  much 
iocreaae. 

These  numbers  exhibit  numerical  increase,  but  are  no  test  of  edu- 
cational efficiency,  Tlie  importance,  however,  in  districts  like  these, 
in  which  we  labour  amongst  an  ignorant  population,  oi  every  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  of  Cbnatian  parents  attending  school,  pro- 
vided that  arrangements  are  msde  for  their  learning  at  least  to  read 
when  tbey  do  attend,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Tbe  Christianity  of 
people  wbo  cannot  read  is  capable  of  hat  little  improvement,  and  is 
wholly  incapable  of  exercising  any  inflaence  on  the  intelligent  and 
educated  higher  classes.  We  may  abnost  as  well  give  ap  our  Shanar 
and  Fariai  Christians  to  their  fate  as  allow  them  to  bring  up  tlwir 
children,  especially  their  daughters,  in  hereditary  ignorance  of  their 
original  condition.  I  r^oice  greatly,  therefore,  over  every  Christian 
child  that  ia  allowed  by  ita  parents  to  attend  school,  and  still  more 
when  the  parents  themwlvea  send  the  child,  and  prove  by  their  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  that  they  have  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  its 
education.  The  above-mentioned  increase  in  tlte  number  of  children 
in  school  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  bribes  or  rewards.  Not  one 
farthing  has  been  expended  in  this  way  throughout  the  year.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  indeed,  it  seems  likely  to  be  highly 
expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  some  years  to  come  to 
sweeten  a  little  that  bitter  pill,  female  edncation,  and  we  expect  to 
have  tbe  means  of  doing  this  next  year  ;  but  my  experience  this  year  - 
proves  that  it  is  possible  to  get  on  without  any  such  aid.     Tboogh- 
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ponible,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  there  are  places  in  which  it  vonU  doI 
be  expedient  to  bend  the  bow  excesBively. 

I  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  with  which  one  hu 
to  contend,  the  last  case  of  the  sort  that  occurred.  I  spent  laat  Wed- 
nesday in  the  village  of  Anneikoody,  where  there  is  a  school  suf^Mrted 
by  the  Uhrutian  Knouled^^oeiety'i  grant,  and  there  found,  on  goug 
very  carefully  over  the  list  of  the  people's  names,  that  there  wm  t 
ChriBtian  girl  in  the  congregation  who  bad  not  yet  attended  MbooL 

I  had  thought  that  all  the  girls  had  at  length  been  induoed  to  attend, 
bat  this  girl's  father  was  so  obetinste  and  intractable,  that  the  school- 
master  and  the  headmen  had  given  him  up  in  despair.  I  sent  for  tbe 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  heads  of  the  ccmgregation.  Hie 
&ther  came,  looking  literally  black  as  night,  and  in  the  moat  peremp- 
tory way  refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to  learn.  He  was  a  new 
convert,  but  as  hard  to  bend  as  heart  of  tamarind.  'Let  her  attend 
church,'  he  said,  'and  learn  prayers  by  heart  for  the  salvation  of  her 
sou),  but  learn  to  read  she  shan't.'  The  headmen  and  I  argued  with 
him  and  endeavoured  to  talk  him  over  for  a.  good  half-hour,  answerhf 
every  objection  and  excuse  that  he  brought  forward  ;  when,  at  length, 
step  by  step  he  began  to  yield.  First,  he  would  consent,  but  his  wife 
never  would;  then,  he  would  not  prohibit  his  wife  irom  giving  her 
consent ;  lastly,  he  would  tell  her  that  be  wished  her  to  cfHisenL  He 
was  still  confident,  however,  that  there  was  not  the  least  use  in  speik- 
ing  to  her  on  the  subject  As  soon  as  matters  reached  this  pcHst,  I 
invited  the  headmen  and  other  members  of  the  congregation  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  off  we  went  to  the  man's  house  to  see  and  speak  to  bij 
wife.  The  poor  woman  seemed  in  half  a  mind  to  be  aD^ry  and  htlf  t 
miod  to  feel  flattered  at  such  a  depnlatioa  waiting  upon  her:  abe 
argued  against  the  proposal,  however,  with  all  her  might,  proved  to 
her  own  satisfaction  that  her  daughter's  services  eould  not  be  spared 
even  for  a  few  hours  a  daj,  and  was  kept  to  her  point  by  the  girl 
herself,  who  commenced  crying  most  piteously.  She  also,  howercr, 
after  a  time,  showed  symptoms  of  yielding,  when,  suddenly,  a  bright 
thought  struck  her.  Pointing  to  the  infant  in  her  arms,  she  said, '  1 
will  send  this  child  to  school ;  this  is  a  girl  also,  and  I  make  a  vow  to 
you  that  I  will  send  it  to  school  ss  soon  as  it  is  able  to  walk  ;  there, 
now  it  is  settled.'  I  was  not  to  be  shaken  olF  by  this  transparent 
device,  but  told  her  that  God  had  given  her  the  elder  ehild  as  wdl  ti 
the  younger  one,  that  her  children  were  all  God's  children  that  hsd 
been  given  her  to  bring  ap,  and  that  she  ought  not  (o  do  harm  to  tny 
of  them,  but  have  all  educated  in  turn.  At  last  she  yielded,  like  her 
husband,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  the  time,  and  they  both  eonseoted 
that  from  that  day  forward  their  daughter  should  learn  half  the  dif 
in  school  and  do  the  work  of  the  house  for  the  other  half,  and  that  in 
fatnre  they  would  be  more  willing  to  obey  when  I  gave  them  any 
advice  for  their  good. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  children  attending  our  day-schoob  in- 
creased, hut  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is,  1  liope,  incressed  iSm- 
The  searching  examination  which  the  childr^  of  the  various  sehooli 
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rec^re  tYVrj  month,  on  t  plan  which  ire  have  again  introduced,  lias 
evidently  the  effect  of  pushing  the  children  forward,  and  keeping  tiio 
masters  to  their  work.  The  intOorit^  of  the  children  are  destined  to 
be  taken  away  from  school  ao  aoon  hj*  their  parents  that  there  is  much 
danger  of  their  leaving  school  before  they  have  learned  to  read,  and 
this  probability  becomes  a  certainty  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  lower  classes.  To  meet  this  evil,  and  secure  at  least  their 
learning  to  read  before  they  are  taken  away  from  school,  I  divide  the 
children  of  our  village  schools  into  fonr  classes,  and  lay  down  a  rule 
respecting  the  time  that  they  should  remain  in  each  of  the  three  lower 
ones.  In  the  Grst,  or  alphabet  class  (the  Tamil  alphabet  is  a  very 
complicated  one),  they  are  to  remain  a  year,  in  the  first  half  of  which 
they  should  learn  to  write  the  letters  on  sand,  and  in  the  second  the 
▼owel  marks.  In  the  second,  or  spelling  class,  they  are  to  remain  half 
%  year,  during  which  they  learn  to  write  (nnd,  of  course,  to  rend) 
short  sentences  on  the  sand.  In  the  third,  or  in  perfect  reading  class, 
they  are  to  remain  also  half  a  year,  daring  which  they  have  to  read 
their  way  through  a  book  of  Bible  stories  and  learn  to  write  a  little 
on  the  palmyra  leaf.  They  must  then  be  ready  to  enter  the  fourth  or 
highest  class,  in  which  they  are  to  learn  to  read  fluently  and  to  write 
accurately.  Oll)er  kssons  in  addition  to  these  are  taught  from  the 
beginning,  but  everything  is  and  ought  to  be  sahordinated  to  learning 
to  read.  I  found  by  my  former  esperience,  and  have  again  found  this 
year,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  gone,  that  this  arrangement  is  quite 
practicable,  and  that  when  strictly  carried  ont  it  produces  the  desired 
results.  It  is  only  at  the  general  monthly  examination  of  each  claas, 
and  by  the  examiner  alone,  that  children  are  moved  up  into  the  higher 
classes,  and  if  any  child  fails  in  the  examination,  and  cannot  pass 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  schoolmaster  is  mulcted  an  anna  a 
montit  (for  each  child)  till  it  passes.  At  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
strictneas  palatahlq,  and  in  consideration  of  the  harder  work  that  It 
imposes,  the  masters  are  paid  better  salaries  than  they  formerly 
received.  In  consequence  of  this  two-fold  stimulus  to  exertion,  in 
addition  to  th^  influence  of  coDtinual  exhortations,  tlie  masters  have 
exerted  themselves  nncommonly  well,  especially  during  the  past  six 
months. 

I  find  that  from  July  to  December,  270  children  have  been  promoted 
to  higher  classes. 

Eleven  masters  and  four  mistresses  have  passed  the  Government 
examination,  and  are  now  receiving  grants-in-aid-  This  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  education  im- 
parted in  all  our  schools.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of 
native  lemons,  the  children  are  now  taught  geography,  the  English 
system  of  arithmetic,  Tamil  grammar,  and  in  several  sfjioola  the  rudi- 
mentsof  theEngliali  language.  In  consequence  of  these  improvements, 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  people  are  now  not  only  more  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  hut  are  daily  becoming  more  willing  to 
pay  for  their  education.  Wherever  English  is  tanglit,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  I  And  the  parents  are  now  perfectly  willing  to  pay. 
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Our  first  step  was  to  diffuse  education  unoDgst  the  people,  without 
waiting  for  tbeir  consent ;  our  second — a  step  which  we  ire  now 
everywhere  beginning  to  take — b  to  teach  them  to  paj  for  edacstion.  ■ 

Of  all  secular  studies  tiiat  are  capable  of  being  taught  in  Tamil  to 
village  children,  geography  seems  to  be  that  which  is  best  fitted  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  minds  of  Hindoos.  I  am  aorrj,  howcTer, 
that  most  of  the  children  remain  in  school  too  short  a  time  to  attain 
to  much  enlightenment  of  any  sort.  I  fear  I  must  )tdd  that  thej 
generally  acquire,  whilst  in  school,  as  little  religions  enlightenment  u 
secular.  There  is  no  want  of  religious  teaching.  The  children  md 
the  Gospels  and  are  catechised  upon  them  ;  excellent  religions  lesswu 
are  contained  also  in  their  reading  books  ;  they  are  taught  plenty  <^ 
calechisms,  prayers,  hymns,  and  what  they  like  still  better,  lugh 
Tamil  religious  lyrics.  Aa  to  the  direct  religious  result,  bewenr, 
oi  all  this,  the  most  that  can  be  said,  I  fear,  is  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  do  them  good  at  some  futare  time.  These  remains  do  not 
apply,  generally  speaking,  to  the  female  boarding-school,  m  school  in 
which  a  different  atmosphere  prevails,  and  in  which  many  of  the 
pupils  appear  to  have  received  direct  spiritual  benefit.  The  childreD 
of  heathen  parents  attending  our  day-schools  still  more  rarely  appear 
to  obtain  any  direct  adrantage  fh>m  the  education  they  receive.  Too 
generally  tliey  unlearn  at  home  in  the  evening  what  tbey  were  taught 
in  achool  during  the  day.  We  have  at  present  in  our  varioua  seboob 
227  heathen  children,  and  have  had  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
them  in  school  for  the  last  fifteen-years  ;  and  yet  during  the  whole 
time  I  know  only  of  two ,  pupib  who  became  Christians  through 
their  own  conviction  of  the  truth  alone.  This  would  seem  to  be  i 
discouraging  result,  and  the  absence  of  the  direct  fruit  from  the 
.  education  given  to  native  Christian  children  would  seem  to  be  eqnallT 
discouraging  ;  and  yet  I  feel  no  discouragement,  bnt  am  aDiions 
to  extend  vernacular  educaticm  as  widely  as  possible.  The  ability 
to  read  which  the  children  acquire  in  our  schools — even  if  they 
acquired  nothing  else — even  if  their  minds  were  as  lor[»d  vbni 
they  left  school  as  when  they  entered—is  the  seed  of  innutnertble 
blessings.  The  advantages  which  professing  Christians  may  and 
must  derive  from  being  able  to  read  their  Bibles  are  obvious  to  every 
one,  but  in  many  instances  it  baa  proved  in  time  a  ble»Dg  to 
heathens  also.  The  moat  intelligent,  improvable  CMiverts  we  mike 
amongst  the  adnlt  inhabitants  of  thia  neighbourhood  are  those  wbo 
had  learned  to  read,  when  children,  in  onr  mission-selioola.  TbOT 
are,  indeed,  few  heathens  in  thin  neighbourfao{>d  who  have  learned  to 
read  in  schools  of  any  other  kind.  Within  the  last  few  months  >e 
have  been  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  adult  ccmverls,  and  i 
have  been  thankful  to  find  that  many  of  them  could  read.  A  fe* 
days  ago,  for  example,  two  young  men  who  bad  recently  abandoned 
heathenism  and  joined  onr  c«ngr^ation  at  Kdd&vily,  came  to  see  me. 
I  found  they  wanted  Bibles.  '  Can  you  read  ?'  I  a^ed  them  ;  '  Tn,' 
they  said,  'we  learned  to  read  in  the  mission -achool  in  Ntrvir 
ladi' — the  next  villnge  to  theirs.     I  gave  each  of  them  a  Tanil  New 
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Testament,  and  asked  them  to  let  me  hear  them  read  me  a  portion, 
which  the^  did  as  dearly  aad  distinctly  as  I  could  with.  Here,  I 
thought,  is  ao  excellent  iliustratioa  of  the  indirect  ultimate  benefit 
arising  from  our  mission -schools.  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  ochools, 
it  is  quite  ctxtain  that  these  yoaog  men  could  never  have  learned  to 
read  at  alL  Notwithstanding  their  conversion,  it  would  probablj 
hara  been  their  lot  to  remajn  in  aloioat  hopeless  ignorance  for  many 
jears  ;  whereas  now  a  great  deal  of  the  «rork  which  has  to  be  done 
for  their  enlightenment  has  been  finished  off  ready  to  band.  They 
can  nnderstand  what  we  teach  them,  they  can  understand  sermons, 
they  can  read  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  books  for  themseWes, 
tbej  can  take  their  own  part  in  the  worship  of  God  in  church.  How 
gretUly  the  labour  that  must  he  undergone  on  their  account  has 
been  lightened  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  had  attended  oor  schools." 
(7*0  bt  continued.) 


ORDINATION  OF  A  CHIPPEWAT  INDIAN. 

Tbb  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  on  tlie  suliject  of  &a 
Chippeways  and  Dacotaho,  appears  in  the  New  Yoi^  Ckureft  Journal 
of  July  27  :— 

"  Agreeably  with  the  Buggestions  of  a  friend,  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Chippeway  ordination  in  the  Faribault  Mission. 
The  Sight  Rev.  J.  Kiemper,  D.  D.,  was  accompanied  by  the  three 
clerical  associates  of  our  mission  (the  Bev.  Messrs.  Breck,  Manney, 
and  Feake)  from  St.  Paul  to  this  place;  likewise  by  three  Chippe- 
ways,  viz.  J.  Johnson  EnmBgafabowb,  Isaac  Manilowab,  and  bis 
brother-in-law.  The  two  former  were  del^Btea  from  St.  Columba 
(Indian)  parish  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  just  held  at  St.  Paul,  and 
cast  in  their  vote  for  the  Bisliop  Elect  along  with  ourselves. 

On  Sunday,  July  3d,  we  proceeded  to  the  school  chapel,  where 
services  are  held.  Rev.  Mr.  Peake  read  Homing  Prayer,  and  the 
Bishop  preached.  Mr.  Peake  then  read  the  Litany  and  suflrage^ 
al^er  which  the  Presbyters  unitedly  presented  the  Indian  candidate 
for  orcKnation.  iDdependently  of  the  large  congregation  of  whites, 
we  were  grati&ed  with  the  volnntsry  attendance  of  a  number  of  the 
Dacotafa  warriors,  besides  women  and  children,  who  csme  to  witness 
the  c«emony.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  these  hereditary  foes  met 
within  the  portals  of  the  church,  gathered  under  that  cross  at  whose 
foot,  in  the  latter  day,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  will  rest  in  peace.  As 
the  service  proceeded,  and  as  the  Bishop  approached  the  '  laying  on 
of  hands,'  the  Indians  evinced  the  greatest  possible  eagerness  to  see 
him.  They  were  much  impressed  by  the  exceeding  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  I  trust  that  this  impression  will  never  be  eradicated 
from  their  minds.  Manitowab,  who  is  a  Christian  chief  of  no  mean 
repute  among  (he  Chippeways,  and  his  two  companions,  the  services 
being  finished,  now  mingled  fearlessly  with  their  old  enemies,  and 
shook  them  warmly  by  the  hand.     In  die  afternoon.  Evening  Prayer 
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wu  read  hy  the  Ber.  Enmegabbowh,  tfae  new  deacon.  Since  the 
world  began,  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  Bervices  of  our  mother  ChnrA 
being  c<»iducted  by  a  Chippeway  ?  Is  not  this  a  glorioai  triumph  for 
the  CroM  of  Chrigt  ?  After  Evening  Praver,  the  brother  of  tlw 
Cbriatian  chief  receired  the  apostolic  rile  of  confirmation.  Rrr. 
Enmegahbowli  interpreted  tlie  service  sentence  hj  sentence.  Immc' 
diately  after  the  sermon  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Peake,  the  newly-conGniwd 
red  man  addressed  the  whites  in  Chippeway,  wliich  was  alio  iD(e^ 
preted.  He  said,  '  I  have  a  few  worda  to  say  to  my  white  brethro. 
I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  present  who  worship  the  Great  Spirit  I 
have  seen  all  my  way  down  (two  hnndred  miles),  that  the  ways  of  tbe 
white  man  are  better  than  those  of  the  Indian.  I  will  tell  my  people, 
when  I  go  home,  what  I  have  seen.  Great  kindness  has  been  >hDwn 
to  us  by  the  whites  since  ws  left  home.  We  are  very  gratefal  for 
their  kindnesv.'  He  then  turned  to  the  clergy  present  and  addressed 
them  in  words  of  great  afiection,  and  especially  of  gratitude  for  hiving 
this  day  given  the  Chippenay  nation  one  that  cnn  preach  to  tbem in 
their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Manitowah  now  made  a  very  friendly  address  to  the  Dacotab,  or 
Sioux,  which  was  interpreted  into  English  by  the  Chippeway  deacon, 
and  thence  into  Sioux  by  Mr.  George  Faribault  As  I  was  on  mj 
way  home  in  the  evening,  I  was  told  that  Pep^  the  Dacotah  cbief, 
would  be  at  the  mission-house  to  respond  to  the  speech  of  Maniiowik 
True  to  his  intentions,  he  came,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  braves.  Both 
parlies  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time.  After  a  few  introductory 
words  by  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  Pep£  opened  the  council  by  shaking  binds 
with  oil  present,  and  then  reiterated  tbe  words  of  friendship  alread.f 
expressed  by  the  Chippeway  chief.  'He  was  delighted  with  lti« 
opportunity  now  afforded  both  nations,  hitherto  at  hostility  togelbtr, 
to  send  their,  respective  children  to  the  same  school  to  be  laDgfa^ 
and  where  they  could  play  together.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
appearniice  of  these  civilized  and  Christian  Cbippeways,  and  would 
henceforth  luok  upon  them  as  brothers.'  Manitowab  now  replied  to 
this  chief  as  follows  :  '  I  will  take  back  with  me  your  words.  Tbe 
Cbippeways  will  not  hereafter  be  afraid  to  send  their  childrra  amoi^ 
their  friends.  I  have  taken  many  scnlps,  but  I  will  do  so  do  moie 
That  good  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Br«ck)  came  amongst  ua  some  time 
ago.  He  came  and  taught  us  how  to  be  good'  (here  the  Bishop^  "bo 
was  listening  attentively  to  alt  that  was  passing,  walked  up  to  Mr. 
Breck,  patted  him  on  the  breast,  saying,  '  Thi*  it  the  man ').  '  Li^tea 
to  the  fcood  white  man,'  continued  the  chief.  '  He  will  make  70a 
good.  When  I  hear  of  a  Chippeway  war-party  on  the  Minnesota  BiTtt, 
I  will  write  to  tell  you,  bo  that  you  can  be  upon  your  guard.  Tl^ 
much  blood  will  be  saved.'  Pep£  said,  'I  hke  your  speed.  I  «iU 
go  to  war  no  more.  I  will  also  let  you  know,  through  the  Uisnoniry. 
if  the  Dacotaha  send  out  war-partie;.'  Here  the  old  chief,  getting  op, 
took  Hanifowab  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  We  will  send  oar  Kta,  sad 
our  daughters  too,  to  school.'  We  all  laughed  at  this,  tbe  Biabop 
thinking  this  to  be  the  surest  waj  to  heal  up  the  brewh.    Aft« 
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■notlier  shake  of  the  hands  and  a  smoke  all  round,  the  chiefe  and 
braves  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other. 

Tliua  ended  this  couDcil.  Pcp6,  the  Ducotah  chief,  is  a  noble  look- 
ing old  man.  His  frank  and  open  countenance  givea  yoa  immediate 
confidence  in  him.  As  he  eat  in  the  white  man's  chair,  his  while 
blanket  gracerullf  folded  around  him,  he  looked  right  noblj.  If  you 
have  never  beard  an  Indian  chief  declaim,  you  can  hare  little  concep- 
tion of  the  grace  of  his  person  and  dignitj  of  bis  carriage.  He  copies 
nature  in  all  hiii  gestures  and  postures,  therefore  this  oratory  ap- 
proachea  much  nearer  perfection  than  that  of  the  whites.  Manitowab 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Cbippewajs.  Once  the  bravest  and  most 
warlike  of  their  cbiefs,  by  the  influences  of  Chriatianity  he  has  been 
brought  oot  of  darkness  into  light.  The  bloody  chief  of  former  days 
is  now  the  successful  farmer.  ~  He  dresses  like  the  white  man,  and 
lives  like  him.  He  was  always  Mr.  Breck's  friend.  He  always 
wanted  to  hear  him.  When  he  left  us,  he  embraced  Mr.  Breck  with 
such  a  good  will  that  he  almost  lifted  him  off  the  ground  ;  tears  were  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  received  the  promise  of  a  visit  by  Ur.  fireck  to  his 
village  in  August.  Enm^ahbowh  said  that  they  would  jump  out  of 
their  moccasins  witbjoy,  if  Mr.Breck  and  bis  wife  would  but  go  again 
into  the  Indian  country.  The  plan  that  originated  the  Faribault 
Mission,  for  the  benefit  of  the  red  races,  is  now  developing  itself 
beautifully  in  this  mission-bouse  and  school.  Already,  Dacotah 
children  aire  beneath  the  care  of  this  MiseioD,  which  are  taught  in  the 
same  sohool  and  in  the  same  faith  with  the  more  Christian  children 
of  the  longer-taught  boys  and  girls  of  the  Qjibwa?.  This  school  of 
the  prophets  will  raise  up  missionaries  for  the  red  man,  and  the  Indian 
children  taught  here  will  return  teachers  and  catechists  to  their 
respective  tribes." 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  GREECE. 

The  following  interesting  article  on  the  present  slate  of  the  Church 
in  Greece  is  extracted  from  the  Spirit  of  MittioM  of  the  American 
Cbureh  i— 

"  We  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  communication  which  gives 
the  following  encouraging  facta  in  relation  to  the  Church  in  Greece  : 

'  The  errors  of  this  ancient  Church  are  fast  disappearing.  The  re- 
peated and  wide-spread  dissemination  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  has 
produced  a  mighty  effect  in  various  ways  ;  the  seed  sown  has  taken 
root,  and  is  beariug  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  inquiries  respecting 
proDiineDt  errors,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  are  becoming  matters 
of  discussion  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  that  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  with  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  Many  of  the  old 
BiTors  and  many  .superstitions  customs  are  now  quite  discarded  by 
Wme,  and  as  the  '  Greeks  still  seek  after  wisdom,'  and  eagerly  embrace 
il  when  comprehended,  we  may,  and  we  ought  to  entertain  the  best 
^opes  of  a  thorough  reform  within  their  Church  j  its  fotmdatioiu  are 
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of  old,  ED^  they  are  etable  ;  tlie  wood,  ka^,  aod  stubble  that  bare  Icei 
built  upon  them  will  disappear.' 

We  KTe  glad  to  pablish,  in  conoexion  with  the  above,  dte  Mlowii^ 
article,  translated  from  an  editorial  article  in  one  of  the  most  b- 
flueotial  papers  in  Athens.  Who  will  not  see  in  this  artide  tbtlt 
change,  as  *  from  darkness  ta  light,'  has  taken  place  ?  that  tiien  it  i 
breathing  tXiet  something  better,  something  more  excellent  ? 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Athens  newspaper,  The  Aw, 
ID  Greek,  AI«v~«f  the  3d  of  Jannary,  1 859  : 

'This  is  not  the  drst  time  we  have  felt  it  our  dntj  to  call  tbs  atten- 
tion of  our  eccIpBiastical  authorities  to  the  importance  of  antbtmiiiig 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  a  cfacip  snd 
commodious  form,  as  well  as  of  other  works  of  religion  of  luiwii 
kinda  This  is  a  pressing  desideratum  which  is  sensiblj  felt.  Tbc 
former  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  badly  executed  sod  dev. 
The  Sjnod  of  Greece  has  allowed  the  distribntion  of  the  beautiful  sn^ 
correct  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  Cambridge,  Eoglui 
but  that  edition  is  exhausted.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  tbe 
Synod  would  undertake  to  reprint,  with  the  aid  of  Governmeot,  n 
edition  of  that  commodious,  cheap,  and  hands<niie  Cambridge  renton 
of  the  New  Testament 

Even  independently  of  Government  aid  the  Synod  nmy  easily  effi^ 
the  desired  object  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  piety 
of  individuals.  We  think  no  one  can  doubt — for  ourselres  we  are  ps^ 
suaded,  that  for  an  enterprise  of  such  a  character,  for  so  pious  ud 
benevolent  an  undertaking,  the  offerings  of  Christians  would  flow  is 
abundantly.  Moreover,  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  abMlutdj 
demanded  to  supply  our  first  and  our  indispensable  necessities,  wonM 
soon  lead  to  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  other  books  of  ■ 
spiritual  character.  We  might  have  a  well-prepared  series  of  Sacred 
History,  of  Church  History  (so  important  for  our  young  ecdenuiii3)i 
of  homilies,  of  works  on  Christian  morality  and  Cbristian  pracliM^ 
and  BO  forth,  to  be  written,  however,  in  the  simplest  possible  et^le, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  common' people. 

The  plan  that  appears  to  us  to  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  thii. 
would  be  the  establi aliment  of  a  Bible  Society,  which,  white  it  wonld 
have  for  its  immediate  object  the  disseminHiion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  pious  works,  would,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  awaken  and  miiD- 
tain  a  lively  zeal  atnong  the  Christians  of  our  communion.' 

The  writer  of  this  article  (which,  by  the  way,  appears  as  an  sdiioriil) 
goea  on  to  speak  of  public  preaching  in  the  Greek  churches.  He  «»■ 
aiders,  be  says,  'that  tlie  Greek  clergy  have  not  Only  a  holy  but  s 
national  ministry  confided  to  them  ;  the  formation  of  the  tnonl  cits' 
racter,  and  the  development  of  the  mind  and  feeling  with  regard  to 
divine  things  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.'  Herecom- 
oiends  the  preaching  clergy  to  avoid  all  vain  display  of  learning,  and 
to  '  preach  the  Word '  with  the  utmost  simplicity  ;  '  not  wiA  entidiij 
words  of  man's  wisdom  /  and  to  imitate  in  thif,  as  in  all  other  respect^ 
'the  example  of  the  Great  Preacher,  onr  blessed  Lord  and  Saviovr, 
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who  alwBja  spoke  to  the  people  in  a  language  and  a  style  adapted  to 
their  compretienrion.  Tbe  preacher  ahoald  never  forget  that  the 
Bimpler  the  style  of  hispreachiog,  the  more  practically  elevated  it  will 
be,  because  that  will  render  it  more  like  the  Gospel  Btaodord  ;  for  in 
the  economy  of  Divine  gra(>e,  tlie  Goapei — that  luperfauman  rule  and 
oailine  of  iH  ipiritual  leaching — is  the  simplest,  and  st  the  eame  time 
the  anblimest  book  the  mind  of  roan  can  imagine  !  Jesua  apoke  to 
Heheimen  to  be  nnderatood  of  fialiermen,  for  that  was  Hia  ot^ect;  and 
in  every  age  since,  tbe  powerful  and  the  wise  of  the  world  have 
bowed  the  head  before  the  unapproachable  mfyestj  and  aubltmity  of 
those  nmplest  of  discourses.'" 


EXCURSIONS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SOUTHERN  SYKIA. 
PART  II.    No.  2. 


Wednaday,  May  3d. — Rose  at  6  A.H.,  and  rode  into  the  village  to 
invfutigate  ita  ciuraa  to  represent  the  royal  city  erected  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  named  after  hia  father  Antipater.  Two  fragments  of 
columns,  lying  neglected  near  a  laigti  and  deep  wet),  were  the  only 
ruina  I  could  discover.  The  village  liea  on  a  low  swell  of  the  aandy 
plain,  on  tbe  west  of  a  dry  wady,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
tlosephos'e  description  of  the  site  of  Antipatris,  buitt  on  "  the  moat 
beantiful  plain  in  Herod's  dominions,  rich  in  rivers  and  trees,"  "sur- 
rounded by  a  stream,  and  a  grove  remarkable  for  the  eiEe  of  ita  timber  " 
(Ant.  xvi.  5.  2);  and,  even  allowing  considerable  abatement  for 
hyperbole,  I  must  doubt  whether  this  precise  aite  could  ever  have 
answered  to  thia  description,  although  it  la  very  poeaible  that  the  part 
of  the  plain  near  to  the  'Aujeh  might  have  corresponded  with  these 
notices.  Indeed,  in  the  passage  where  the  Jewish  historian  narrates 
the  building  of  the  city  (B,  J.  i.  21.  9),  he  fays  only  that  it  was  built 
in  the  plain  called  Eapharsaba  ;  nor  need  the  incidental  allusion  to  it 
elsewhere  (Ant.  xiii.  15.  I)  necessarily  imply  more  than  this.  I  would 
therefore  place  Antipatris  at  Khirbet  el-Uedineh,  which  we  passed 
more  than  an  hour  south  of  Ejphr  Saba,  and  the  name  of  which, 
signifying  "the  ruins  of  the  city,"  clearly  indicatea  an  ancient  dte. 
This  too  woold  exactly  correspond  with  tbe  distance  ataled  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which  places  Antipatris  ten  miles  north  of 
Lydda,  and  twenty-six  south  of  Csesareia, — the  precise  diatsnce  by 
meaaurement  on  the  English  Ordnance  map  of  Palestine.  This 
restoration  will  also  relieve  Eusebios  and  S.  Jerome  from  the 
imputation  of  a  double  inaccuracy,  in  placing  Gitgal  (now  JiljlUieh) 
six  miles  north  of  Antipatris,  by  considerably  reducing  the  error  of 
interval,  and  entirely  rectifying  tiiat  of  the  bearing;  Kuphr  Saba  itself 
being  something  less  than  a  mile  north-west  of  Jiljitlieh. 

Thus,  then,  the  conclusion  of  Drs.  E.  Smith  and  Robinson,  in  which 
I  was  fain  to  acquiesce  on  my  arrival  last  night,  was  set  aside  on 
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furthu  investigatioD  this  morning,  and  I  am  peisuadtd  that  tite 
Antipatris  of  6.  Luke's  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  now  6nt  restored  lo 
its  proper  place  in  the  geography  of  Palestine,  viz.  at  Khirbet  ei- 
Medineh.  And  here  it  nill  be  well  to  remark  in  pacing  tbat  tke 
distances  and  interTals  of  the  Roman  Itineraries  were  not  mere  nu- 
dom  guesses  or  arbitrary  surniisea,  as  almost  all  modern  calcuUtioni 
in  Palestine  have  been  until  quite  recent  times.  The  great  thorough- 
fares  of  the  Roman  empire,  even  in  the  remoter  provinces,  were  not 
only  carefully  surveyed  by  the  Government  officers,  but  •ctnally 
marked  with  milestones,  many  of  which  still  exist,  though  for  this 
most  part  too  much  obliterated  by  time  to  be  accurately  deciphered  ; 
and  making  very  slight  allowance  for  such  accidental  errors  in 
readings  as  may  have  crept  into  the  text  in  progress  of  successive 
transcription,  the  Anto nine  and  Burgnndian  Itineraries,  compoted 
fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  ago,  are  the  most  faithful  and  trustworthy 
road-books  for  the  modern  traveller. 

Another  test  of  this  accuracy  will  occur  immediately.  Leaving 
Kuphr  Saba  at  6.45  a.u.,  we  proceeded  northward  ihrough  the  pUin, 
having  Mount  Ephraim  on  our  right,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  were 
studded  here  and  there  with  villages,  among  which  Kuphr  JemJU  and 
Tayibeh  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The  plain  was  somewhat 
monotonous,  thongh  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  shrubs  relieved  the 
dreary  voiie  of  sand,  and  once  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  s  latf^e 
party  of  Beda^ln,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jebel-Hauran,  with 
camels  laden  with  millstones  made  of  the  black  basalt  of  which  that 
remarkable  district  is  composed.  At  nine  o'clock  we  reached  a 
village  named  Kulensaweh,  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map  precisely  tea 
miles  north  of  Khirbet  el-Medineb,  and  so  identified  with  "  Miitatio 
Bettbar,"  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  ten  miles  north  of 
Antipatris,  and  sixteen  distant  from  Cteaareia.  A  fine  well  of  living 
water,  which  still  supplies  the  villagers,  further  identifies  it  with  the 
halting-place  where  the  Roman  post-carriages  changed  horses.  Here 
the  road,  which  had  before  run  almost  due  north,  turned  a  few  points 
west,  and  brought  us  at  11.30  through  a  prettily  wooded  but  flat 
country  to  the  village  of  Mukhalid,  placed  in  the  maps  too  far  soath 
and  too  near  to  the  sea,  which  we  did  not  resch  till  1  f.H.  Ftdlow- 
ing  the  coast-line,  we  came  in  sight  of  Ciesarbia  about  2  o'clock,  and 
shortly  after  passing  Nahor  Zabura,  reached  the  ruins  at  4  f.H. 

Many  ore  the  historical  associations  connected  with  Ciesareia  of 
Palestine,  from  the  time  when  it  emerged  from  its  obscurity  as 
Strato's  Tower,  and  suddenly  rose  into  an  important  city  under  the 
mRgic  power  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  deserves  to  be  reckoned  the 
greatest  builder  of  ancient  times,  when  the  extent  of  bis  works  is  oom- 
pared  with  the  limited  resources  which  he  hsd  at  his  command.  Bat 
this  is  no  place  even  to  epitomise  the  chequered  history  of  this 
maritime  capital  of  Palestine,  tbe  massive  remains  of  which  still 
astonish  the  traveller,  although  it  has  served  as  a  quarry  for  all  the 
towns  and  fortresses  along  the  coast  for  many  centuries  past.  One 
event  of  all  others  fixed  my  thoughts  while  I  wandered  amidst  its 
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wins,  and  that  may  occupy  ua  again  for  a  few  moments  in  the  retro- 
spect. I  rememb^d,  when  I  was  a  bo^,  being  taken  to  Runnyinead 
tnd  to  Magna  Ghana  Island,  und  although  at  the  time  I  bad  but  a 
very  Tague  notion  of  tb«  vast  importance  of  the  great  coDBtilutional 
questions  vbicli  were  there  determined  belwe^n  the  king  and  bis 
baroDS,  or  of  the  bearing  of  that  page  of  oar  history  on  the  derelop- 
nent  of  the  laws  and  libertieB  of  the  nation,  I  yet  carried  away  an 
impression  of  something  grand  and  beneficent,  affecting  me  as  an 
Eaglishnuui,  whose  interests  and  freedom  had  been  mixed  up  in  that  old 
and  mighty  quarrel;  and  I  was  tlie  better  for  the  visit,  young  as  I 
*as.  My  bc^isfa  impressions  of  Ronnymead  were  strongly  reTired 
among  the  ruioB  of  CEesarela ;  for  here  it  was  that  the  great  charter  of 
oor  Christian  liberties,  and  of  our  exemption  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  was,  as  it  were,  signed  and  sealed  and  ratified  between 
the  Apostle  of  tbe  Circumcision  and  the  first  Gentile  convert.  It  may 
be  that  I  had  been  disgusted  with  a  system  of  teaching,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  build  up  tbe  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  which  had  been  broken  down  by  the  Gospel  j  and  I 
■ctuatly  revelled  here  in  "  tbe  liberty  with  which  Christ  hath  made  us 
free,"  and  trampled  under  foot  tbe  yoke  of  bondage  in  which  a  modern 
revival  of  tbe  Nazarene  heresy  had  sought  to  entangle  mo  a  galling 
yoke  indeed,  which,  oven  S.  Peter  complained,  "neither  we  nor  our 
fathers  were  able  to  bear."  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  that  event  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  establishing 
as  it  did  for  the  first  time  the  vital  truth,  "  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  bat  that  in  eveiy  nation  he  that  fearetli  God  and  workefh 
Hghteousness  is  accepted  of  Him."  The  clever  author  of  "  Nosrani  in 
%ypt  and  Syria"  has  proposed  that "  all  kings  and  commonwealths  in 
Christendom  should  combine  together,  in  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bond 
of  |>eace,  to  rear  over  Jacob's  well  the  noblest  and  loftiest  temple  ever 
made  with  hands,  wherein  'all  people,  nations,  and  languages,'  ahould 
boiT  down  and  worship  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  through  the 
'one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,' 'the 
second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven.' "  When  that  Utopian  scheme  is 
accomplished,  I  will  suggest  the  establishmenr,  on  a  scale  of  equal  mag- 
nilicence,  of  an  equally  catholic  Propaganda  at  Ccesareia,  in  which  all 
missionaries,  whether  to  Jews  or  Gientilea,  shall  graduate  before  they 
go  forth  to  their  work  ;  for  if  S.  Augustine's  of  Canterbury  is  justly 
r^;aHed  as  the  most  appropriate  seminury  of  missionaries  for  the 
country  which  was  evangelized  from  that  centre,  where  on  earth  is 
there  to  be  found  a  spot  so  well  suited,  from  its  historical  recollec- 
tions, for  a  universal  missionary  centre  as  this,  where  tlie  door  of 
the  faith  was  first  opened  to  the  Gentiles ;  where  S.  Philip  the  deacon 
and  evangelist  resided  with  his  four  virgin  daugliters,  which  did 
prophi'sy  ;  where  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentika  abode  for  two 
whole  years,  and  preached  to  Jewish  kings  and  princes  and  to  Roman 
procurators;  where  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history  compiled,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  those  wonderfal  records  of 
tbe  rise  and  progress  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  ChurcheB,^H)f  tin 
NO.  CILTID.  H  H  . 
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favth  and  patianca  of  martyrs  and  confissgon,  noirtierB  man  wondtc- 
fullj  ezhibiwd  than  in  tliis  citj,  and  of  which  the  hiatoriaa  wn 
himftelf  hq  eye-witneas, — and  of  the  triumpha  of  the  Crosa  orer  pipn 
anperBtition  and  idolatry,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  ladiu 
archipelago,  from  the  steppes  of  Soythia  to  Ethiopia  ? 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  spread  far  beyond  the  more  reeeat 
wall,  which  can  be  easily  traced  along  ita  entire  length,  and  probtblf 
marks  the  extent  of  the  medinral  city,  so  long  and  warmly  contettcd 
hy  the  Crosaders.  The  site  of  the  amphitheatre  is  distincily  miiU 
by  a  hollow  hill  on  the  aoath  of  the  town  ;  and  here  it  was  ihu 
the  virgin  Tbecl a,  and  the  youtbrurApphianus,  and  the  aged  P«ib- 
philas, — the  coryphteua  of  that  white-robed  band, — and  th»r  wotthy 
fellow-athletes,  wqu  their  crowns.  There  are,  aUo,  large  remaiai  U 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  harbour,  insignificant  in  sice  for  a 
first-rate  man-of-war  in  these  days,  but  equal  to  accommodate  a  flat 
of  ancient  triremes.  We  examined  carefully  the  soutfaeru  pier,  ud 
the  water  was  so  beautifully  clear  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  undci- 
standing  its  structure.  The  huge  blocks  which  formed  the  founda- 
tioos  of  the  massive  breakwater,  sunk  upon  the  solid  rock  and  boaod 
together  with  iron  rivets,  was  the  sabstructure  for  a  wide  patcd 
platform,  supported  by  vaults  and  adorned  with  colonnades,  the  AtftM 
of  wliii;h,  coiiipoBad  of  syenile  granite,  verd-antique,  and  other  oosdj 
marbles,  can  be  seen  in  scores,  probably  in  hundreds,  some  lyii^ 
prostrate  in  the  water,  as  regularly  laid  aa  though  they  had  beta 
designedly  submerged,  others  amaJganiated  into  the  massive  am- 
Crete  in  which  the  buildings  were  constructed.  The  solidity  of  tbc 
blocks  which  stand  at  the  land  end  of  the  southern  mole  is  truly  por- 
tentous :  they  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  Tuwer  of  Drusua,  tlM 
largest  of  Herod'a  construction,  or  at  least  to  some  important  lower « 
bastion  of  the  Crusaders'  city.  Not  far  from  thia,  and  within  ths 
walls  of  the  later  city,  is  a  level  platform,  terraced  as  it  were  apoa 
the  nde  of  the  gentle  slope  on  which  the  city  was  built,  od  wbich 
may  still  l>e  seen  the  triple  apsidal  termination  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
Uetropolitan  See  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  the  heavy  buttrMMa  of 
the  west  end,  with  other  ruins  sufficient  to  determine  the  dimen^H 
of  the  ground  plan  of  the  church,  wbich  we  found  to  be  160  feet  bj 
74  feeL  This  was  also,  doubtless,  the  site  of  Herod's  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  the  genius  of  Rome,  possibly  converted  under  ConstsDlipe 
into  a  Christian  cborch,  in  which  Euaebius  the  historian,  and  bi< 
successors,  exercised  his  episcopal  functions.  Conjecture  has  not  rea- 
tured  to  determine  the  site  of  Herod's  Basilica,  where  S.  Paul  «■• 
confined  for  upwards  of  two  years,  in  enjoyment  of  aa  much  liberty, 
however,  as  was  consistent  with  a  state  of  captivity;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  materials  of  this  judgment-hall  have  been  eartied 
off  to  Jaffa  or  SeiHll,  to  serve  some  more  ignoble  use,  as  we  foDsa 
that  extensive  excavations  in  quest  of  hewn  stones  for  the  latter  port 
were  going  on  among  the  ruins.  Not  a  living  aoul  now  iohaWu 
Kaietrtyeh,  and  in  this  respect  it  seems  to  have  inherited  the  iugen 
share  of  the  curse  that  cleaved  to  all  the  undertakings  of  its  faander. 
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Poraiblj.the  excesses  of  the  cross-bearers  filled  up  ^e  measure  of  its 
down. 

Z^eaving  Kaislrtyeh  at  a  quarter  past  five,  we  skirted  the  sea-shore 
for  some  time,  and  passed  the  ruinfl  of  two  aqueducts  which  fonnerlj 
supplied  the  citj'  with  water  from  the  rivtr  Zerka,  aliout  an  hour 
distant  to  the  north-east,  where  the  stupendous  dam,  230  paces  long 
and  20  feet  thick,  constructed  for  the  purpote  of  raiainp  the  water  to 
the  requisite  height  to  feed  the  iiqueducts,  still  exists,  and  serves  as  a 
mill-dam  lo  eight  or  ten  mills,  still  in  active  operation  among  the 
rnins  of  as  many  more.  Tliis  river  Zerka  is  the  Crocodile  river  of 
ancient  geography ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  attested  by  many 
witnesses,  and  recorded  by  Dr.  I'hompson  in  his  valuable  work 
recently  published,  that  in  the  marsh  fomied  by  damming  up  the 
river  living  specimens  of  this  immigrant  from  the  Nile  are  still  found. 
We  crossed  tlie  mouth  of  the  Zerka  an  hour  north  of  Ceesareia,  and 
not  long  after  another  stream,  called  by  our  guide  Nahar  Tantura. 
We  arrived  at  our  tents  on  the  sea-shore  at  Tantura  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  seven,  and  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  rippling  waves, 
amid  dim  and  indistinct  recollections  of  the  Canaanitisb  capital  of 
Dor. 
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The  Miuionary  Cand'idaU't  Manual.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

The  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  has  just  published  this  little  book 
for  the  nse  of  missionary  candidates.  It  consists  of  an  address,— hints 
on  the  preparation  of  the  body,  of  the  mind,  of  the  spirit,  with  a  prayer 
for  a  missionary  probationer,  and  a  list  of  Christian  graces  to  be  fre- 
quently prayed  for,  and  a  table  of  missionary  annals. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address : — 

**  It  is  onential  thkt,  while  jei  on  the  threshold,  jon  Teigh  irell  yoor  motives, 
take  a  just  estimate  of  ^ur  qaalificatlonB,  count  the  cost,  and  assure  youneir  of 
(he  ends  jou  have  in  view.  Possibly  some  Knaon  or  apeecb  bii  ejcited  in  ;oa 
a  desire  for  miaiionsry  work.  Do  not  trust  to  srdent  feelings  suddenl;  filling  the 
mind.  Distrust  ttill  more  a  mere  longing  to  enter  on  new  sceDes,  a  curioatty  to 
see  new  coaulriE^i,  s  fondneu  fur  cfasngM  in  litnation.  Fickleness  of  disposition, 
and  a  wish  to  get  out  of  difficulties  and  tiials,  which  encompsss  a  man  at  home, 
are  no  marks  of  a  misaionarj  Bplril. 

A  call  of  Ood  is  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  a 
bllen  world,  a  strong  conriellon  of  the  daty  of  seeking  lis  reeoveij  throngh 
Christ  onr  only  Sariour,  and  a  hope  of  bringing  bouU  to  the  Mving  knowledge  of 
Him.  Hare  yoo,  then,  a  real  desire,  founded  on  such  viewsl  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sense  of  ;oar  personal  insufficiency,  springing  ont  of  the  thought  of  the 
difficulties  and  dsiigers  which  sarround  the  work!  Jn  order  the  more  thily  to 
aaeertun  this,  refer  the  matter  sincerely  and  entirely  to  the  will  of  Ood ;  offer  up 
much  earnest  prayer  V>  Him  ;  open  your  thoughts  and  wiehes  to  those  relations 
and  friends  who  can  understand  yon  best;  seek  the  advice  of  you  spiritosl 
pastor ;  and  watch  patiently  the  leadings  of  Providence." 

We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  College  is  prospering  :  it  has  now 
thirty-five  students,  and  additional  buildings  are  required. 
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JtfiuiofKiry  Sermotu,  Preached  in  Hagleg  Ghurtk  dnnng  At  Sean*  <f 
Epiphanif.  Edited  by  the  Hoo.  aDtl  Rer.  W.  U.  LiTTBi.'roa, 
B«clor  of  Hagley,  and  Honontry  Cbdod  of  Worcester.  Bctl  vaA 
Daldj.     1859. 

Tbis  courae  of  BenntMia  has  been  published  in  tbe  hope  that  it  mij 
be  uMful  to  speakers  and  others  engaged  in  promoting  tbe  great  woA 
of  Missiona.  The  volume  consiats  of  a  preface  bj  the  Editor,  wriKeo 
in  an  escelleot  spirit,  and  of  six  sermons  : — I.  On  Misiumt  in  Xar 
Zealand,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Lawbon.  II.  On  Mittunu  m  India,  bj  tbt 
Rev.  Canon  Tbetob.  III.  On  Sfimont  m  A'ortA  Amerita,  b j  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Hklema.  IV.  On  Mimoiu  m  China,  bj  the  Be*.  £. 
SlONHO.  V.  On  JlittioBM  at  the  Cape,  by  the  Bishop  of  Capktqwii  ; 
and  VI.  A  oondvding  Sermtm,  by  the  Rav.  T,  C.  Cladohtov,  of 
Kidderminster.  After  this  table  of  contents,  no  words  of  oott  tre 
w«nl«d  to  ocnunend  this  excellent  little  Tolume  to  all  our  readen. 
We  will  venture  apon  one  extract,  on  the  subject  of  Altsaionarr 
Bishops  from  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  sermon  wbioh  concludei  thi 
•eriea  : — 

"  Bat,  as  regards  the  mean*  need,  Aero  ii  one  point  which  faa*  been  brm^ 
before  joDr  minds  more  than  once  ilreadj,  to  which,  in  conclading  tbii  nbjM 
for  the  pnMnt,  I  wonid  igain  advert.  It  is  this :  that  u,  in  bringing  uj  dUkt 
■jitem  to  bear  on  %  greM  object  difficult  of  attainment,  70a  would  not  applj  tl 
partiallj  and  imperfectlj,  bat  in  it*  completenesi.  lest  30a  iboold  tail  of  joor^; 
■o,  in  witneBsinn  for  Cbiist  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  sbonld  nae  the  help  el 
■11  thou  whom  He  hath  set  in  the  Church — eend  forth  bi^ops,  to  ordain  elden 
in  every  city,  as  the  apoetles  did  at  the  GfaI  ;  and,  le«t  thej  shoold  be  orerbanteMd, 
support  them  in  their  work  and  labour  of  Ioto  witli  deacons,  as  at  the  beginniif. 
And  this,  not  after  a  nominal  and  foimal  manner,  as  in  India,  where  ooe  bithop 
is  left  to  preside  over  I  know  not  bow'  many  millions  of  people,  and  cannot,  eicepl 
at  lone  and  dreary  interrals,  visit  the  Cbarchea  to  see  how  vhej  do,  bat  that  thoe 
ahould  be  biihopa  according  to  the  eiiiting  need ;  biehop*  who  ahaald  ahide  ia 
0D$  place,  as  SL  Faal  did  at  Epheau  and  Corinth,  a  year  or  two  yean,  if  a  iot 
were  opened,  or  go  on  to  other  ciUes  as  tbe  Spirit  should  calL" 


SemoTU :  preached  lAiefy  on  public  oeeatiom.     By  Tboxas  Jacuok, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Stoke  Newington,  ftc  L<»doa  :  Longmans 
Mant  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  will  recognise  the  nano  of  Hr. 
Jackson  as  a  frequent  and  eloquent  advocate,  in  the  pulpit  and  on  tbe 
platform,  of  the  objects-  to  which  the  CoUmiai  Church  CkroMeU  "» 
devoted.  I'o  those  who  are  not  so  acquainted  with  hiiD,  the  subjecU  of 
these  nineteen  seruMHis  will  show  how  often  his  aid  has  been  souBht,  sod 
bow  heartily  it  has  been  given,  in  support  of  various  charitable  ip^li- 
tutions.  More  than  one  admirable  model  of  a  charity  sermon  might 
be  pointed  out ;  and  this  is  a  kind  of  composition  in  which  resl  excel- 
lence is  very  rare.  The  parochial  sermons  contained  in  this  volama 
show  great  po»'er  of  thought  and  command  of  language  :  they  a* 
affectionate  and  practical  appeals,  with  just  so  much  tendency  to  re- 
dundancy of  imagery  and  epithets  as  would  enhance  their  effeclivenes 
in  delivery,  without  materially  impairing  their  usefulness  for  pcnaal' 
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TAe  Witdtm  (/  Piety,  and  other  Sermont,  addretted  Aiefly  to   Under- 

yraduate$.     Bj  the  Rev.  Frbdbrice  lizTRiCK,   M.A.     Oxford : 

John  Henry  and  Jftmes  Parker.     1839.  > 
The  name  of  the  author  of  this  rolume  of  aennons  will  be  BufBcient 
recommendation  to  the  rcBdere  of  the  Coloniai  Church  ChnmicU.    The 
sermons  are  full  of  good  seiue  and  originality.  The  more  of  his  writings 
which  we  read,  the  more  we  reapect  him. 

The  following  extract  is  well  suited  to  our  pages.  It  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sermon  preached  on  November  5  ; — 

"  And  for  tbe  other  hindrance  of  the  Church,  our  want  of  zeal.  Whj  do  we  not 
do  more  to  ^tber  into  the  fold  the  crowd  of  heathen  louli  which  onr  vait  empin 
opeiu  to  oar  MiniDDs!  Why  vn  we  not  eren  more  allTs  to  the  tpiritual  nseda  d' 
our  Colonial  dependencieel  Why  ue  tliers  eren  yet  oDly  some  120  Bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Comnimion  throughoat  the  world,  ioBlead  of  ten  timee  that  nnmherl 
Why  do  we  not  help  to  lift  the  load  of  poTerty  from  the  neck  of  ttie  long-oppresMd 
Chorch  of  Scotland;  Why  will  we  not  syiDpithiie  more  generomly  with  the  Chorch 
of  IreUnd,  and  if  we  think  her  in  sdj  wise  deficleat,  do  our  best  (o  lemedy  that 
drfideiicy,  instead  of  coldly  condemning  the  mieeionary  efforts  which,  after  her 
long  lethargy,  she  is  beginning  to  make  in  her  Uaftter*!  eenicel  Why  are  we  not 
more  earnest  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  love  twtween  the  mother  and  daughter 
Charcbea  of  England  and  Americal  Why  do  ws  make  no  inquiries  inlo  tho  state 
of  the  SeandiuaTian  Churches,  Hilh  a  view  to  aniting  them  with  ouraeiTea,  pro- 
vided they  are,  as  some  think  them  to  be,'  sound  in  doctrine  and  discipline  1  Why 
will  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing  toirards  displayiog  to  the  Continental  Churches 
the  true  character  of  the  Anglican  Church)  Wby  will  we  allow  that  which  onght 
to  be  dearest  to  each  one  of  us,  oar  Faith  and  our  Church,  to  be  miareproented 
and  Dusnndentood,  and  not  utter  one  word  to  silence  calumny  and  enlighten 
ignorancet  Why  will  we  not  thow  to  weaiy-hearied  men,  who  are  Etretcbing  out 
their  hands,  if  haply  they  may  find  the  truth,  a  living  example,  is  far  as  may  be, 
of  the  Chuiih  of  St.  AugniUDO,  which  their  soal  longs  fori  Why  will  we  not  set 
an  example  before  their  eyei,  whereby  they  too,  like  aorselves,  may  work  oat  ibeir 
own  refbUDalion,  instead  of  burying  IhemaelTea  in  one  of  the  tito  abysses,  Infidelity 
or  Saperstitionl'  Why  do  we  not  struggle  more  against  the  heathenism  of  Eng- 
land itMlf  1  For  if  the  light  of  England's  Church  is  to  shine  to  the  heathen, 
throogbout  onr  Colonies,  in  Ireland,  to  America,  npon  the  Continent,  it  must  bum 
brightly  in  England  llself.  And  let  m  here  recollect,  that  the  pulses  of  the  life  of 
England's  Church  beat  in  her  Uaiveisities;  and  let  as  remember  that  her  adver- 
sattea  know  this  as  well  as  ounelves." — P.  159. 

If  our  space  would  allow,  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  sermon  on  the  "Peace  witti  Russia," 
where  Mr.  Meyrick  speaks  well  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  Eastern 
Cbristians  uid  to  the  Mohammedaas  of  Turkey. 

Mienont  to  the  ffeathtn,  No.  37. — Journal  of  a  Residence  at  FaUangia, 

in  the  Sb-iS  country,  on  the  M'fttem  Coatt  of  Africa;  and  of  Two 

Voyat/a  on  the  Rio  Pongat  and  ift  Tributariet.     By  the  Ret.  W.  L. 

Nkville,  M.A.      London  :    Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

Gospel,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Tbib  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  nnmbers  in  this  series,  of  which  it 

is  Ui«  last  published.     We  would,  if  our  space  would  allow  ns  to  do 

so,  quote  from  it  largely ;  but  we  trust  that  it  is,  or  soon  will  be,  in 

'  See  Bishop  Lnseombe'a  Allocution  Psatotale,  p.  30,  and  Sermonk.;>nMun. 
*  Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  with  considerable  sneoei^  in  Um 
eovrse  of  the  lart  few  yean,  by  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.  \^i-in| 
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th«  hands  of  our  readers.  There  are  parts'of  it  which  nuke  n*  fed 
more  and  more  the  DBceB^ty  of  some  authoritative  dedskm  <»  tbe 
bsptiem  of  polygamiata. 

We  have  received  from  'iice6n.Riviasion:{^^7%eBookofC<mliiia; 
Of,  Song  of  Soloinon,  according  to  the  Englisk  Venioa,  reviled  and  a- 
plained  from  the  original  Hebrew.  The  title-page  elates  that  thii  it 
the  gecDDd  edition.  (2.)  Nutea  on  the  Apoetdypte,  ai  explamed  by  fit 
Hehrta  Scripture* ;  the  place  of  prophecy  of  Avurisa  and  JwtraUa 
beij^  pointed  out.  (3.)  Five  occasional  Lectures,  delivered  in  MomtrtaL 
By  Francis  Fui.furd,  D.D.,  Lord  Bieliop  of  Montreal  This  i^  n 
might  be  expected,  a  very  interesting  book.  'X'lie  second  lectnra  it 
headed  "  Some  Remarks  on  Colonial  Inalitutions," — the  fifUi,  "  The 
etated  Prospects  of  Science  and  Literature  in  Montreal." 


From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker :  (1.)  CaraeOre  dt  tSgli»ederAi»gU- 
terre,  a  translation  from  Bisliop  Jebb's  once  well-known  tract,"  Peculiar 
Character  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguuhed  both  from  otba 
branches  of  the  Reformation  and  from  the  Modem  Church  of  Borne.' 
A  short  life  of  the  Bishop  is  prefixed,  written  by  Dr.  Oldksow,  of 
Borilesley.  The  translution  is  by  Dr.  Godfrat,  and  the  book  i»  A» 
latest  publication  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.  (2.)  The  Cm- 
ttraining  Love  of  Chrid,  a  very  beautiful  sermon,  by  the  Bev.  H,  U. 
SwiNNT,  now  Principal  of  Cuddesdon  College.  In  the  same  pamphlst 
are  three  sermons,  with  much  good  sense  and  good  advice,  preached  lo 
the  students  at  Cuddesdon  by  the  Bev.  Jacob  Clements.  (3.)  Tke 
SetpontSnlUy  of  Man  to  the  Lam  of  God,  a  sermon  preached  at  tka 
Assizes  at  Oxford  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Johes.  (4.)  Cateehttieal  A'tta 
on  the  Sainlt"  Days,  beinf;  Part  2  of  the  very  useful  "Catecbeticsl 
Series."  (S-)  The  Lasar-Houte  of  Lerot,  a  uUe  of  the  XIattem  Cbrnhcf 
the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  tind  (6.)  The  Bivalt,  a  tale  of  the  A^^oSatm 
Church;  the  last  two  beingNos.  TL  and  VII.  of  "Historical  Talea,''B(MDe 
of  the  best  in  the  series.  (7.)  The  Denyer  Theologioal  Prke  Euay,  1869, 
on  &e  lue  and  abuteofthe  Proverb, "  Charity  h^nt  at  Home.'  By  llw 
Rev.  T.  H.  Stoxoe. 

From  Messrs.  Moztey :  Tht  Ghoten  PeopU,  a  Coaipettd^m  tf 
Sacred  and  Church  Hittoryfor  Schoot-ehiidren,  by  the  Author  of  '*  Iks 
Heir  of  BedclySe,"  a  very  good  little  book. 

From  Sampson  Low  ;  Thought*  on  the  Service  ;  or,  Medilatiam  l^f^* 
WorAip,  by  A.  Cletelahd  Coxe.  This  edition  has  been  "adified 
to  the  use  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England"  by  Bev.  Lcofolo  J- 


From  Messrs.  Wertheim,  the  following  tracts:  (1.)  Tkt  PUuHey 
Trade,  from  1  to  IS.  There  are  remarks  on  difierent  chanclers  in 
the  Old  Testament,  front  Adam  to  Eli,  passably  but  not  very  good. 
(2.)  Short  Proven  for  Cottagen,  being  two  morning  and  two  evOUDg 
prayers,  and  a  prayer  to  be  offered  by  parents  on  behalf  o£  tbeir  okit 
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dren.     (3.)  A  ChmrehmmCi  Drtan,  b  bad  tract  in  eveiy  waj,  written, 
apparently,  with  the  object  of  sowing  discord  among  brethren. 

From  A.  W.  Bennett:  Immigration  to  the  Briltth  Wat  Indifi,  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Wh.  O.  Barrett,  containing  statements  which, 
if  tme,  prove  that  the  slave  trade  is  really  revived  in  the  emigration 
of  Coolies.  

From  Le  Page  and  Co. ;  Tht  BrUuh  Soldier  in  India,  by  F.  J. 
HouAT,  U.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  an  interesting  pamphlet,  bnt  not  in  our 
line.  We  hope  the  writer's  new  adjective,  where  he  speaks  of  a 
question  being  "in  too  transition  a  state,"  iU.,  will  not  take  root 


QColonfal,  JFoitfgn,  nnti  l^omt  Ktbn. 

BUmURT, 

Thz  Bishop  of  Newtocndland  left  St.  John's  on  St.  FeterVday 
(June  29),  to  visit  the  northern  portion  of  bis  diocese.  There  had 
been  an  early  Communion,  and  though  no  public  notice  had  been 
given,  there  were  upwards  of  forty  communicants.  The  Bishop  took 
with  him  in  the  ffatek  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mrs.  Tucker  tb 
Fortean.  Mr.  Gifford  is  removed  to  Portugsl  Cove.  Two  American 
gentlemen  (one  a  painter)  were  going  to  explore  the  Labrador,  and 
had  kindly  undertaken  to  convey  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  his 
station  at  Battle  Harbonr.  Mr.  Hutchinson  bad  been  at  St.  John's  for 
six  months  on  account  of  his  health. 

At  the  Confirmation  recently  held  in  Christ  church,  Ottawa,  by  the 
Bishop  of  ToKOMTO,  one  hundred  and  forty  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, among  whom  were  a  great  many  well  advanced  in  life.  There 
was  evening  service,  and  the  Bishop  preached  from  the  text :  "  Now 
if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
Him."  He  seemed  greatly  delighted  at  the  number,  and  said  the 
like  had  not  occurred  with  him  more  than  once  or  twice  before 
during  an  episcopate  of  over  twenty  years.  The  Bishop  b  in  his 
eighty-flfth  year,  and  looked  well. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Southoatr,  formerly  Missionary  Bishop 
from  the  American  Church  to  Turkey,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  He  has  for  some  time  been 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston. 

We  learn  with  great  regret  that  Bishop  Davis,  of  Sooth  Caboliha, 
has  become  almost  totally  blind. 

Sir  George  Grey,  late  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
formerly  of  New  Zealand,  the  enlightened  supporter  of  missions  and 
Cliristian  schools  ss  the  grcst  agents  of  civilization  of  the  heathen, 
having  been  recalled,  fans  arrived  in  England.  The  name  ship  (the 
Cdt)  which  has  brought  him,  has  brought  also  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
signed  by  2,000  colonints,  praying  for  bis  restoration. 

The  Church  of  St  Bartholomew,  Settlers'  Hill,  Gbabaustown, 
was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Trinity  Sunday  last,  June  19th.  It  , 
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will  be  oonaecrated  wben  free  from  debt  The  preMOt  debt  is  1 301. 
The  church  is  seventy-six  feet  io  leDgth.  The  totil  expense  is  2,2001^ 
of  which  Bum  three-fourths  was  raised  in  England,  and  the  remiinder 
in  the  colony.  A  large  part  of  the  funds  was  provided  \>j  friendi  of 
Archdeacon  Merrinun,  who  have  also  made  very  valuable  preaenUrf 
church  furmtur& 

The  Rev.  F.  Bankes,  Principal  of  St.  Andrew's  Collie,  Gsahiks- 
TOWN,  has  been  compelled  to  visit  England  on  account  of  his  health. 
The  IMocese  can  ill  spore  him,  and  we  trust  be  will  soon  be  able  to 
retnm  to  his  duties. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  William  'Vrilliams,  of  Tnrangt,  ma 
consecrated  to  the  Bishopric  of  the  native  district  of  Waupu,  oo 
Stindar,  April  3d,  in  St  Peter's,  Te  Aro.  There  are  now  fin 
Bishoprics  in  New  .Ze&land. 

Mab&lcbx  at  Bamjesiusbino,  Boshbo. — Odt  readers  hive 
probably  seen  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the  massacre  which 
has  lately  taken  place  at  Banjer massing,  on  the  south  coast  of  Bomeo, 
where  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  has  had  a  Mission  for  eoms 
yeara.  Several  of  their  Missionaries,  with  their  families,  were  mnr* 
dered.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  Barmen  (the  head-quartera  of 
the  Society)  to  the  Evaru/eliseht  Kirehea-ZeituKg  for  August : — 

"  Tou  ^ready  know  from  the  papers  the  severe  dork  visitatioQ 
which  has  oome  on  our  Rhenish  Mission.  Our  field  of  laboor  in 
Borneo,  which  has  lately  appeared  more  and  more  hopeful,  \t 
annihilated  at  a  blow;  five,  perhaps  six,  missionary  families  murdered 
all  the  other  brethren  in  danger  of  their  lives,  all  the  stations  plns- 
dered.  I  do  not  know  if  any  Society  has  ever  had  a  heavier  blo«. 
And  yet  should  we  not,  even  in  our  tears,  prwse  the  Lord  who  has  m 
honoured  our  brethren  that  they  have  given  up  their  lives  for  Hi> 
Name's  sake,  and  who  has  alfo  raised  martyrs  from  our  tittle  congrs- 
gation  gathered  from  the  lieathen  in  Borneo  ?  Is  not  this  daik  night 
a  seal  to  us  that  He  will  soon  cause  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel  to 
sliine  there?  May  He  also  bless  it  to  the  awakening  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Societies  at  home. 

Mission  of  thk  Akekican  Chukch  to  Jafam.— (Prom  thefli>«' 
of  MimonM  for  September.) — "  Advices  may  soon  be  looked  for  from 
our  Missionaries  appointed  to  this  interesting  field.  CircuniStanM 
have  led  to  an  earlier  entrance  upon  their  work  there  than  was  antiri- 
pated  by  the  Foreign  Committee,  Upon  the  departure  of  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Nelson  from  Shanghai,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Williams  to  return  to  that  city  from  Dzang  Zok.  His  asaociaie,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Liggins,  was  left  to  prosecute  the  work  at  Dxang  Z<A,  baviiig 
for  his  assistant  the  nutive  Deacon  CfaaL  Id  the  course  of  his  labour^ 
Hr.  Liggins  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  an  excited  rabble,  iKa 
severely  beaten.  Bis  health  h>d  previously  been  quite  poor,  and  this 
rough  treatment  was  so  serious  in  its  effects  as  to  lead  to  bis  retoni  u 
Shanghai.  Acting  under  medical  advice,  it  was  judged  best  for  biip 
to  try  what  re-invigorating  effect  there  might  be  in  a  visit  to  Hsgswki, 
■>  Japan,  for  which  place  he  sailed  on  the  23d  of  April." 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM. 
{CoMmued/rom  p.  SS7h) 

"  If  than  hid  noi  been  Romethlog  eoogeulil  aai  respoiiBlTe  to  ChrlBtluiitT  in  the 
he«rt  of  man.  In  ratn  would  Christiulltj  h>T«  oiled  to  bin.  Her  toioe  mult 
h«Te  &llen  unfelt,  u  muaic  <m  Uke  detf.Mid  light  on  the  blind."— JrcU.  £ar«. 

No  one  can  have  perased  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testameat 
without  heing  struck  with  the  frequency  wherewith  the  Apostle 
Paul  contemplates  the  message  of  glad  tidings  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim,  as  the  revelation  of  a  secret,  of  a 
hidden  purpose.  This  hidden  purpose'  he  declares  to  be  "the 
gathering  up  again,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time, 
of  all  things  in  Christ;"  the  knitting  anew  of  the  broken  rela- 
tions between  man  and  his  Maker, 

Intending,  therefore,  in  this  our  concluding  paper,  to  dwell 
on  the  adaptation  of  Christianity'  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  we 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  Cbris- 
tianitr  is  uo  thing  of  to-day  or  yesterday;  that  it  is,  aa  the 
apostle  reminds  us,  the  imfolding  of  an  eternal  purpose.    "  It 


Wo  h  r£  XfifT^. — Eph.  L  10.     "  ReconciliAtlon  n 


the  6iM  U*gt ;  re«wnctUfttian  to  ft  prior  italo  of  harmony  the  Mcond ;  gDmroation 
of  all  tbinge  to  and  Into  Chrlit,—  Id  t  void,  restitution  in  its  fiiileBt  sense,  the 
third;  the  final  end  and  aim  of  the  eteraal  eoontels  of  Qo6.''—E£licoifi  Stniums, 
p.  8.  Compare  in  the  Creed  of  Irenniu,  koI  rir  ix  riv  titpaiit  Ir  rp  U{p  tov 
X\anpit  wtrrfovalar  a^eil  M  rl  d>VKtfa\aiAiar<U  rd  rdrra  — SeartUy't  ffarmmia 
S^niMUa,  p.  S. 
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lay  in  Judfusm,"  to  use  an  eipreauon  of  De  Wette,  "  as  lenti 
and  fruit  do  in  the  »eed."^  It  Ib  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  on 
which  had  hung  the  hopes  of  men  for  two  thousand  years,  before 
a  select  nation  was,  to  farther  a  particular  purpose,  removed, 
during  the  time  of  its  career,  out  of  the  family  of  nations. 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  call  of  Abrahain 
and  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer,  onr  attention  is,  indeed,  mainly 
directed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  edacation,  the  fortunes,  the 
histoiT  of  the  elect  nation.  But  we  are  ever  and  anon  reminded 
that  the  world,  having  once  been  created  by  God,  had  at  no  period 
been  neglected  or  abandoned  by  Him ;  that  the  golden  thread 
of  promise  guided,  though  inTisibly,  the  destinies  of  ali  mm; 
that  the  more  particular  direction  given  to  the  destinies  of  a 
single  nation,  was  not  particular  in  the  sense  of  exclunve,  but 
for  the  sake  of  an  ultimate  mivenalum.* 

For  reasons,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  of  coarse  not  fully,  appreciate,  it  appears  to  have  be«n 
necessary  that  the  human  race  should  be  trained  for  the  recei>- 
tion  of  redemption,  in  order  that  it  might  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  tidings  of  redeeming  love,  not  only  as  tidings,  but  as  "glad 
tidings ;"  not  only  as  an  ar/ye>Ja,  but  a  EvottcX  fov.  Accord- 
ingly, ever  since  the  day  of  the  dispersion,  when,  in  punishment 
of  the  presumption  of  the  sons  of  men,  Jehovah  rent  their  only 
bond  of  unity,  |he  nations  of  the  earth  had  been*  tuffered  to  van- 
der  away  from  their  FHther's  home,  and  to  walk  in  their  own  wsyi, 
and  feed  on  husks  in  a  far  country.  But  they  had  never  been 
foi^tten ;  they  had  uever  been  forsaken  by  the  God  who  msde 
them,  and  whose  children  they  were.  They  had  been  suffered  to 
pursue  their  own  courses — to  feel  after  Him  whom  they  had 
neglected,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him  ;  and  when  the  period 
of  the  Advent  came,  when  at  last  the  children  of  Japheth  were  to 
meet  again  in  the  tents  of  Sbem,  and  the  glad  tidings  were  to  be 
proclaimed  to  man,  a  long  and  weary  wandering  in  a  far  country 
had  done  that  which  nothing  else  could  do-~had  brought  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  wants,  and  their  own  insnfficiency.  Tlie 
inscription  on  the  altar  at  Athens  when  visited  by  St.  Paul,  *s> 
the  testimony  of  the  natious  to  their  true  condition. 

The  6reek  and  the  Lntin  languages  had  reached  and  passed 

1  Amongit  the  fwtaiw  of  Joduam  fitting  it  for  ths  Introdaetloa  of  s  aiunrmi 
WTMkant  we  ma;  notioe  (1)  Uut  it  wu  a  creed  aciled  for  ail ;  (l)  th>t  it  i;D«nd 
all  "esate;"  (S)  tliat  ita  non-finalitj  ma  deraUp«d  by  its  o«n  propheta.— Sm 
HflDgatonberg'B  "  Pent»t«iidi,"  ii.  459 ;  Hardirick'i  "  Chriit  and  otiier  llaalcq' 
a.  176. 

■  See  BeogaUobers'i  "Pentatanch,"  ii.  4^  "  Henoe  we  aee  Jodaisn  dcalop 
bj  the  ^o  of  healliaiisni :  the  laUtr  waa  to  ptapare  mankind  for  NlTatki^  ili* 
firmr,  nlTatlon.for  mtMa.±'—£[iHenioftkt  OU  Oonaant,  L  127. 

*  Acta  xIt.  IB. 
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their  fiiU  development ;  art  and  literature,  philosophy  and  poli- 
tics, had  done  their  utmost,  and  man's  unaided  energies  had 
pat  forth  the  maximum  of  their  power.  The  threads  of  hnmao 
development  had  been  strung  to  their  atmost  teusion,  and  vet 
man  had  not  attained  that  happiness,  individual  and  social, 
which  he  felt  he  needed.^  Sensual  perfection  bad  been  his; 
iutellectual  perfection  had  been  his;  still  the  happiness  which 
shonld  satisfy  his  entire  being  had  not  been  gained.  His  soul 
Btill  "  thirsted  sgaio ;"  it  had  reached  no  "  foiintains  of  living 
water."  Never  yet,  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  had  he  been  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  his  destiny ;  to  extract  the  sting  from 
care,  &om  sorrow,  and,  above  all,  firom  death.  Which  way  was 
he  to  turn  T  All  childlike  faith  in  hia  old  and  better  creeds 
was  gone.  To  philosophy  ?  It  had  tormented  him  with  quf»- 
tions,  bat  it  had  answered  none.  To  polytheism  ?  Stripped  of 
all  that  partook  of  a  moral  spirit,  it  had  sunk  down  into  an 
mjoyment  of  art ;  it  had  given  him  uo  divinity  a  whit  better 
than  himself.  He  longed  for  something  certain — for  some  assur- 
ance of  peace  "  which  the  world  cannot  give."  He  cried  out 
for  "  one  to  stretch  out  his  hand,"*  and  pour  oil  and  wine  into 
the  scars  and  wounds  of  his  soul,  and  restore  himself  and  the 
world  arouud  him  to  their  primeval  beauty,  and  hannony,  and 
perfection. 

The  prodigal  had  come  to  the  husks.  Can  we  reflect  on  the 
social'  features  of  the  period  of  the  advent,  on  the  utter  misery 
of  the  masse*,  the  general  scepticism,  the  craving  after  magical 
rites,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the  degrada- 
tion of  women,  without  feeling  convinced  that  this  "  man's  ex- 
tremity was  Ood'a  opportunity;"  that  this  was  the  real  "  fulness 
of  time,"  when  the  world  stood  self-convicted  of  its  impotency 
to  r^enerate  itself;  when,  if  ever,  having  tried  all  else  without 
success,  it  wotdd  welcome  aright  the  Prince  of  Peace,*  who,  in 
its  old  age,  came  to  make  all  things  young,  and,  out  of  the  wreck 
of  its  dying  civilization,  to  build  up  a  fairer  and  a  new  ? 

And  how  did  He  prove  Himself  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  How 
were  the  glad  tidings  He  bade  his  apostles  proclaim  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  world  He  came  to  save? 

We  will  group  together  once  more  the  rehgious  ideas  which 
seem  to  underlie  the  systems  of  Greek  and  Boman  mythology, 
even  as  we  have  seen  that  they  may  be  detected  in  more  modern 

■  Sm  Hookar'i  "  EecL  FoL"  L  zi.  4.    QlidrtOM^s  "  Homerio  Beligion,''  iL  S29. 
'  Seneca,  Ep.  £2.  '■OportetinMinintliqniiporrigBt''—3VmKA"i£r«i»«iiit  £«("«*, 

11.290. 

■  Bea"adMl«r,'I.  SI.  n.  Ttench  on  tiw  FusUei,  p.  SBC.  W«aootf*"Oovd 
V  inula:,"  pp.  60, 81. 

*  ADgattiDcOpaESTiBO.  a    "  Beneetni  nrandi." 
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systems.  "We  have  seen  that  man  never  could  utterly  ioipK 
his  high  destioy ;  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  aequiene 
in  the  disorder  and  derangement  he  perceived  aronnd  him; 
that  he  felt  a  conviction  that  this  disorder  was  not  from  the 
beginniiig,  but  that  there  was  once  a  period  o(  humoay  tnd 
perfection.  We  have  seen  that  he  either  looked  back  to  ■ 
period  of  primal  ianocence,  or  forward  to  a  period  of  nltimtte 
restoration.  W«  have  seen  that  to  secure  this  end  he  had  a 
dim  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  interposition  od  the 
part  of  Heaven — of  the  appearance  of  one  who  should  amend  - 
the  existins  relations  between  himself  and  God,  prove  himielf 
thk  vanquisher  of  ^eath  and  the  grave,  master  all  hia  deadtiett 
foes,  and  reinstate  him  in  hia  lost  inheritance.' 

How,  then,  does  Chr'stianity  stand  related  to  these  ideas,  to 
the  wants  which  they  express  ? 

L  And,  first,  as  regards  present  disorder,  moral  and  phyncal: 
is  it  ignored,  either  in  the  records  of  the  preparatory  Jewiah 
dispensation,  or  of  that  which  is  its  antitype  and  fiilfilment? 
"  Where  is  there  less  effort  to  make  men  comfortable  by  dia- 
sembling  the  fact,  that  misery  and  death  have  gotten  bold  of 
the  earth?  The  Gospel  does  not  start  with  a  phiJosophical  lie; 
what  man  by  bitter  experience  has  discovered  to  be  his  eon- 
ditioo,  it  assumes  to  be  his  condition."  It  tells  him  that  he  ii 
great ;  but  it  tells  him  also  that  he  was  once  far  greata  atilL 
Does  the  Greek,  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  the  islander  of  the 
Southern  Sea  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  a  period  fit  primal 
innocence?  Does  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  find  an  echo  in  hia 
heart  P  He  does  well.  There  v>tu  a  golden  age ;  there  wei  a 
time  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sou  of 
Grod  shouted  for  joy,"  at  the  fair  sight  of  an  nnfallen  worid;  and 
man,  created  "in  the  image  of  God,"  was  pure,  and  innoorat, 
and  happy;  and,  "  behold,  all  things  were  very  good." 

But  a  change  ensued.  Man  fell  from  hia  high  estate.  'With 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  of  man's  complex  nature,  the 
Divine  Record  reconciles  his  dignity  and  misery.  It  n^e*  not 
oue  of  these  great  verities,  but  both.  It  teaches  man  to  appre- 
hend the  origin  and  grandeur  of  the  race  to  which  he  beloDgs, 
that  he  may  apprehend  the  real  nature  of  his  fall. 

And  what  light  does  it  throw  upon  the  nature  of  sin?*  It 
does  not  speak  of  sin  as  springing  up  in  the  first  instance  within 
man,  firom  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  owu  nature    It 


<  lDmddlUontoirbstbMftlrMd;)>«eooBbTedoDUii«point,iiuui;mo*(la>«iw^ 
lag  tllnstTBtloon  might  be  ftddoMd  ftora  the  ScaodliiKTiftn  njuotogr. 

>  Sm  Hardwick'a  "  ChiUt  and  other  llul«n,"  L  96.  FtohsMr  BotlN^  "AbmbI 
Philowphj,"  ii.  Hi. 
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diselows  the  eristence  of  a  great  Foe,  and  thus  reaponda  to  the 
deepest  conTictioDB  of  men  in  all  climea  and  in  all  ages. 

There  IS  a  dark  and  subtle  power  at  work  in  the  world.  There 
la  an  Enemy — a  great  Slanderer.  But  he  is  not,  as  the  haman 
heart  in  its  terror  has  imagined,  mprane,  or  opposed  in  co-equal 
and  co-ordinate  power  to  man's  Creator.  He  enjoys  no  inde- 
pendent existence.  He  is  himself  a  created  being;  himself 
fallen  from  a  high  estate.  He  haa,  indeed,  "  brought  sin  into 
this  vorld,  and  all  our  woe ;"  but  he  is  in  no  sense  the  Creator, 
nor  has  he  any  riffh0U  dominion 'whatever  over  the  race  which 
he  has  ruined,  as  the  worshipper  of  a  Siva,  a  Moloch,  or  a  Tari 
Pennu  believes. 

II.  How  does  the  Divine  Record  assure  man  of  this,  and  so 
respond  to  his  hope  of  ultimate  restoration,  when  Lis  deadliest 
foes  shall  be  defeated,  and  all  things  made  new  P 

In  answering  this  question,  let  ns  recall  a  scene  which  once 
took  place  in  our  own  island.  When  £thelbert  was  king  of  the 
Soath  Saxons,  and  sat  with  his  wild  soldiers  on  the  bare  ground, 
expecting  the  missionaries  coming  up  from  the  shore,  what 
symbol  did  the  monk  Augustine'  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of 
the  king  and  bis  rude  retinue?  He  came  op,  we  are  told, 
"with  a  huge  silver  cross  borne  before  him,  and  beside  it  a  Urge 
picture  of  Christ  painted  and  gilded,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  on  an  upright  board,  chanting  with  his  companions  a 
solemn  litany  for  himaelf  and  for  those  to  whom  he  came." 

And  of  what  was  that  cross  the  symbol,  the  seal,  the  assur- 
ance ?  Of  God's  infinite  love— of  the  interposition  of  his  own 
Son  in  behalf  of  man,  and  for  his  salvation — of  the  fact  that 
man  is  not  an  orphan,  or  neglected  by  Heaven,  but  that  He  who 
made  him  in  the  image  of  Ood  had  Himself  interposed  to  arrest 
the  consequences  of  his  fall. 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  this,  the  very  centre  of  the 
Christian's  faith — the  revdation  of  the  Ood-man — wc  may  pause 
to  consider  the  divine  response  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  im~ 
plied  in  the  Saviour's  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

'What  is  the  first  fact  that  meets  us  in  the  records  of  the  life 
of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  earth?  Is  it  not  a  conflict  with  the 
Destroyer?  Not  only  in  His  incarnation  itself  have  we  that,  of 
which  the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  "preludes 
and  sum^tes,"  viz,  a  real  meeting.place  between  heaven  and 
earth ;  but  its  declared  object  is  the  very  one  which  man  has 
felt  he  needed — the  vanquishing  of  his  deadliest  foe.  He  bad 
ever  been  craving  after  a  iarrip,  And  had  testified  his  cravings 
by  applying  the  title  tq  human  saviours  and  deliverers,  who  never 
completely  fulfilled  the  idea,  but  always  left  some  portion  which 
lacked  supplementing — who  were  too  often  but  hideous  carica- 
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tures  of  what  he  felt  uid  needed.  Bat  here,  in  the  penon  «f 
Him  who  left  the  gloiy  He  had  before  the  world  wai,  is  rerealed 
the  true  champioa  of  the  haman  race. 

And  how  did  He  prove  his  right  to  the  title  of  SavioDr  and 
Deliverer?  By  mighty  works'  which,  one  and  ^l,  had  an  im. 
portant  bearing  on  the  object  of  his  high  misaion — the  destrno- 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  devil. 

1.  Had  man,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Persian,  the 
Khod,  and  the'  wild  tribes  of  America,  bowed  him  down  in 
abject  prostmtion  before  hideona  powers  of  evil,  whoae  errand 
he  believes  it  is  to  poisun  human  joys,  and  aggravate  the  load 
of  human  wretchedness,  then,  io  the  record  of  the  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  be  reaids  that  these  powers  have  no  real  bq- 
premscy — that  there  is  One  mightier  than  these — One  whose 
commands  they  dare  not,  cannot,  disobey;  who  has  proved 
Himself  supreme  over  them,  bo  that  they  cannot  thwart  his 
power. 

2.  Had  man,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  aghast  when  he  contem- 
plated the  pain,  the  misery,  the  sickuess  that  afflict  the  sons  of 
men?  Had  he  trembled  before  the  myBterioas  agencies  of  the 
plague,  or  the  pestilence,  and  asked  himaelf,  what  means  this 
physical  disorder,  doubting  whether  it  might  not  be  the  normal 
operation  of  some  inexplicable  law  P  Theu  in  the  same  reconl 
is  revealed  to  him  One  who  kiu  lived  upon  this  earth,  and 
proved  Himself  the  rightful  Lord  over  disease  and  pain,  as 
much  as  over  the  powers  of  darkness ;  he  hears  of  One  before 
whose  approach,  and  at  whose  conmaand,  every  form  of  hnmsn 
malady  fled  away — Who  spake  but  a  word,  and  the  i^xistle's 
wife's  mother  ruse  from  her  fever-stricken  bed, — Who  spake  but 
a  word,  and  the  blind  man  saw  all  things  clearly, — Who  spake 
but  a  word,  and  the  paralytic  stretched  oat  his  withered  hand, 
— Who  spake  but  a  word,  and  the  string  of  the  dumb  man's 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  the  flesh  of  the  leper  came  back  to  him 
as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child. 

3.  Had  man,  again,  when  he  saw  the  "  dank,  dark  gmve," 
the  cavern,  or  the  funeral  pyre,'  trembled  before  this  darkest 
mystery,  and  tormented  himself  with  qnestions  aa  to  its  mean- 
iog  and  design?     Had  there  ever  Iain  nearest  to  his  heart,  an 

>  "  Fledges  of  s  redemption  wrought,  fondudowi  at  ■  ndemption  rtaliMd.*— 
Westcott'g"ChM«eteriaticaoftheOo8p«IMiraclei,''p.  4.  TrcDcb  on  the  Hiiftelci, 
p.  4&  '■  Thej  are  at)  pUdga,  in  that  the;  we  theauelTei  fintfroita  of  Hia  puxr. 
Sam  thej  appear  pecnliari;  the  norks  of  dominlOD,  and  natnra  jielda  oom  nott 
to  man  Uie  pledge*  of  bi«  Bovereigntj,  Nov  thej  an  enbodied  in  worki  of  lore, 
and  miQ  irelcocne*  in  hia  on  penon  the  types  of  hie  reatoration.  Nov  the;  an 
■hovQ  In  works  of  judgment,  and  the  great  AdTenar?  anDonacM,ia  the  eonf  ~  '  ~ 
of  despair,  the  adrent  of  hi>  hopeloa  rain."— ITMtooN,  p.  >. 

'  See  Proftnor  BnUer's  Sennon*,  L  SIS. 
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iadefiiuble  hope  that  n  VanqtuBher  of  this  last  and  rn'oat  temble 
of  enemies  would  ooe  day  appear,  who  should  unlock  the  secreta 
of  the  tomb,  and  prove  whether  or  no  death  could  be  con- 
goered  ?  Again,  the  record  of  the  Qod-man'^  life  ou  earth 
satisfies  Uiis  deepest  yearning  of  his  soul,  and  reveals  One,  who, 
by  acts  kuown  and  seen  by  men,  proved  Himself  victorious 
over  death,  in  all  its  stages,  in  the  death-chamber,  on  the  way 
to  the  grave,  in  the  sepulchre  itself.'  We  saw  in  our  last  paper, 
how,  in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Southern  Seas,  the  mythic 
champion  of  Oceiinica  undertook  to  conquer  raan'n  last  enemy, 
but  how  Death  triumphed  over  Maui,  not  .Maui  over  Death;  is 
not  that  a  gospel  which  reveals  One  who  has  proved  Himself  to 
be  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life? 

4.  Had  man,  again,  stood  bewildered  before  the  disorders  of 
inanimate  nature,  its  thorns  and  briers,  its  wastes  and  wilder- 
nesses, its  earthquakes  and  tempests,  its  hurricanes  and  atormaf 
Had  he  felt  himself  utterly  powerless  before  many .  of  these 
phenomenal,  the  imagined  order  and  repose  of  nature  vanishing, 
and  nothing  left  for  him  but  a  depressing  sense  of  bis  own 
finitenesa  and  vanity  ?  And  had  he  inferred  that  these  outward 
struggles  were  signs  of  some  awful  convulsion  in  high  places, 
wherein  the  Good  Being  has  been  brought  into  collision  with 
other  powers,  and  in  the  struggle  has  either  succumbed,  or  con- 
tinues to  maintain  an  ineffectual  contest?  Then  from  this 
error  too  he  is  delivered,  so  often  as  he  contemplates  the  works 
of  Him  who  proved  himself  Lord  over  nature  and  the  element*, 
before  whom  His  disciples  mnrvelled,  and  were  afraid,  "  for  even 
^e  winds  and  the  sea  obeyed  Him." 

5.  Hnd  man,  lastly,  felt  within  hims^f  a  deep-seated  source 
of  disorder,  a  schism  in  his  own  soul?  Had  he  felt  that  his 
win  was  in  bondage  to  some  mysterious  and  opposing  power,  in 
consequence  of  whicli,  "  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was  pre- 
sent with  him  "  ?  Had  he  felt  brooding  over  his  soul,  paridyt- 
ing  his  Qobleat  efforts,  staining  his  best  deeds,  a  sense  of  guilt, 
a  conviction  that  he  and  his  Maker  were  not  at  one  ?  And  had 
te,  scarcely  himself  knowing  why,*  sought  for  peace  and  propi- 
tiatiou  in  ancriflce,  offering  up  hecatombs  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
or  even  giving  "  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul "  ? 
Then  how  does  the  Christian  revelation  deal  with  this  convic- 
tion, so  deep-seated,  so  wide-spread?  How  does  it  respond  to 
the  man's  belief  that  sacrifices  have  a  value,  that  in  some  way 

1  (1)  Tha  daath-chambw.  HatL  ix.  IB.  S.;  Hark  t.  32.  ff.;  Luke  Tlii.  41.  f. 
(SJ  The  bier.     Luke  Tii.  11—18.     (3)  The  tomb.    John  zi.    8m  Westeott,  p.  fil. 

'  On  heathen  viewB  of  mediatioD,  and  the  satlofactlon  of  lb«  natanil  vanta  of 
Tn.n  in  the  doctrine  of  tha  Atonement,  «m  Thompeon'a  >■  Bampton  Lectnres,"  cap. 
Lecture  II. ;  Trench's  "  HalMsn  Lecture*,"  esp.  Leelore  IV. 
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they  propitiate  and  atone,  and  restore  the  dutnrbed  reUtioM 
-between  man  and  h(a  Maker?  Does  it  put  it  down  m  a  natoial 
madness,  a  childish  error  ?  Does  it  deal  with  the  idea  as  a 
dream,  a  sport,  a  delnsion?  Where  is  it  more  emphaticaitj 
affirmed  that  sacrifice  had  a  meaning,  that  it  was  the  shadow  of 
a  deep  reality?  Sacrifice  is  the  key-note  of  Scripture  from  the 
beginmug  to  the  end.  The  first  promise  in  Paradise,  the  pre- 
dictions of  prophet  afler  prophet,  the  whole  economy  of  the 
I'abemacle  and  Temple  serrices,  symbol  on  symbol,  ^pe  on 
type,  had  pointed  to  it,  declaring  it  to  be  no  natural  madness, 
no  mental  delnsion.  And  this  mysterious  gravitation,  then, 
and  then  only,  finds  a  centre  when  the  Son  of  QoA  is  revealed, 
hanging  on  the  cruel  cross:  and  at  the  very  hoar  that  the  Uood 
of  a  tboQsand  paschal  lambs  is  flooding  the  marble  Aoor  of  the 
Temple,  the  true  Lamb,  "that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  wtaid" 
expires  npon  the  cross. 

Here  is  death — death  for  man — in  man's  stead.  Thedeatbof  the 
just  for  the  unjust.  But  not  death  only:  Thebody  waslaidin  the 
new  tomb.  Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  Saturday  night  passed 
away;  and,  at  last,  responsive  to  the  cry  of  many  an  angnided 
heart,  the  world's  first  Easter-mom  was  come.  At  last.  Death 
and  the  grave  found  One  for  ever  stronger  than  they.  One 
whom  they  could  not  detain  that  He  should  see  corruption.  At 
last,  "the  dim  and  scattered  rays  of  traditionary  belief,  o£ 
intuitive  feeling,  of  philosophic  reasoning,  were  brought,  as  it 
were,  to  a  focus,  condensed,  and  poured  with  an  inuneBSurably 
stronger,  and  expanding,  land  ^-permeating  light,  upon  the 
human  soul."^  At  last,  the  mystery  was  once  and  for  eva 
solved,  and  it  was  known  that  Death  was  not  invincibla 

Is  there  not  a  gospel  here  for  the  sons  of  men  in  every 
clime  ?  Sfiy  we  not  rightly  that  there  is  something  congenial 
and  responsive  to  Christianity  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  call  to  him  in  vain,  that  her  voice  does  not  fidl 
unfelt,  as  music  on  the  dea^  or  light  on  the  blind  t  In  what 
other  system  are  all  the  functions  in  man's  complex  being  thus 
taken  into  account,  and  all  his  deepest  wants  responded  to  ? 

Thus  roughly  and  briefly  have  we  sketched  out  some  of  the 
main  aspects  of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  human  race.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  convinced  do  we  become  that  this  view  of  onr  most  holy 
faith  demands  constant  and  reiterated  study  troxa  us  who  seek 
to  lead  up  men  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  set  them  &ee  from 
their  errors,  that  it  never  can  be  neglected  withoat  great  peril 
to  ourselves.     The  satisfaction  of  man's  deepest  wants,  which 
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Christunity  alone  snppliea,  liea  at  the  bottom  of  nil  aocial, 
moral,  and  religious  progress ;  what  these  wants  are,  and  how 
ther  are  satisfied,  it  is  oar  ditiy,  as  it  is  our  privilege,  to  study 
and  inquire. 

And  here,  in  drawing  our  paper  to  a  conclusion,  we  would 
quote  from  a  sermon,  preached  on  Easter  Day  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  by  one^  whose  name  can  never  fail  to  command 
respect,  and  which  brings  out  with  singular  force  many  of  the 
points  to  which  we  have  been  seeking  to  direct  attention. 
Speaking  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  efforts  of  Mahommedamsm,  to  extend  its  influence,  he  says, 
"  The  Cross  wins  ctrnquests  which  the  sword  could  not  via. 
Even  the  patient  sorrows  of  an  earthly  sufferer  can  more  with 
an  QDearthly  influence  those  who  witness  them.  Even  common 
sorrow  has  a  dignity  which  is  contessed  and  felt.  And  what 
wonder  is  there,  if  sorrows  so  deep  and  unutterable  as  those  in 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary — sorrows  borne  upon  a  heart  so  holy 
— sorrows  of  One  so  gentle  and  so  great — should  come  home  to 
na  with  a  power  beyond '  any  power  ever  known  before,  and 
should  reach,  not  to  a  nation,  but  to  the  universe,  and  should 
penetrate,  not  the  surface,  hut  the  soul.  And  if  we  add  to  the 
influence  of  respect  and  sympathy  and  love — the  knowledge  that 
the  death  of  the  mighty  Sufferer  was  a  victory  through  suffer- 
ing, and  that  the  whole  world,  watered  by  His  blood,  has  been 
revivified  and  rescued  from  its  primal  curse  of  barrenness,  and 
desolation,  and  disgrace,  and  woe;  we  shall  scarcely  need  to 
ask, — at  least,  we  shall  have  a  ready  answer  to  that  question : 
'  It  it  not  itrange,  the  (brkwt  boar 

Tbkt  BTtr  dkvned  on  liarnl  eulh 
Shoold  tonch  the  hetrt  with  lofhir  power, 

For  comfort,  than  «it  ingel't  mirtbl' 

And,  assuredly,  it  is  by  this  power  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Crucified  has  won  its  way, — never  pandering  to  one  earthly 
passion ;  never  tolerating  one  human  sin ;  never  holding  out 
one  worldly  hope  :  yet,  wherever  it  has  been  given  free  course, 
there  has  it  never  failed  to  find  for  itself  a  resting-place,  and  a 
home.  It  has  taken  captive  emperors,  wise,  learned,  and  power- 
ful. It  has  broken  down  the  stronghold  of  hearts  that  seamed 
impervious  to  fear,  hope,  or  love.  It  has  brought  vast  tribes  of 
naked  canmbaJs  to  live  lives  of  purity,  and  gentleness,  and  holi< 
ness,  sitting  befoi-e  the  feet  of  Jeaus,  clothed,  and  in  their  right 
minds.  And  it  has  only  failed  to  work  the  wonders  which  are 
its  very  natural  products,  because  the  great  balm  has  been  so 
ill  administered,  aud  has  so  often  when  administered  been  diluted 
n  tile  "  Atonement  and  other  wigeitti,'* 
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ftod  adoltenited  with  ffllse  figments  of  man's  making,  mod  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Evil  One.  I  know  that  it  is  only  the  Gospel  in 
all  its  purity,  the  Cross  in  all  its  power,  that  can  convert  the 
nations;  and  that,  since  Paul  first  preached  it,  the  parity,  mnA 
so  the  power,  have  too  frequently  failed. 

But  I  pray  yon,  brethren,  to  consider  whether  both  its  pro- 
gress and  its  failure  be  not  the  truest  proof  that  it  is  from 
heaven.  For  in  its  purity  it  has  never  failed  to  go  forward,  and 
its  ill  prepress  or  its  decay  has  always  been  proportioned  to  its 
corruption  or  its  imperfection.  Where  the  incarnation  of  the 
everlasting  Son,  and  the  atoning  might  of  His  sacrifice,  and  the 
sanctifying  grace  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  purifying  power  of  His 
faith,  have  been  the  message  carried  ont  by  ministen  bearing 
His  authority,  and  the  Church  assured  of  His  presence,  there 
has  never  ceased  to  be  a  response,  loud  and  deep,  and  ringing 
far  and  wide,  among  the  nations  that  it  has  visited.  And  if  it 
be,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  great  general  evidence  to  the  worth  of 
Christinnity,  we  may  surely  claim  it  too  as  a  special  evidence 
to  the  wurth  of  true  and  orthodox  Christianity,  of  the  Qospel, 
in  ail  its  fulness  and  integrity,  unadulterated  by  superstitions, 
and  undiluted  by  philosophy — the  Gospel,  not  of  Rome,  nor  oi 
Geneva,  nor  of  rationalism,  nor  of  mysticism ;  but  the  Gospel, 
which  Jesus  Christ  preached  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Cspemaam, 
and  which  Paul  preached  in  Athens,  and  at  Antiocfa,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Italy,  and  possibly  even  in  those  dark  places  ot  the 
earth,  which  were  then,  in  very  truth,  the  utmost  boanda  of 
the  West." 


PRIMITIVE  MODES  OF  PEOPAGATING  THE  GOSPEL. 

Th£  attention  of  Churchmen  has  of  late  been  especially  drawn 
to  the  inquiry,  how  we  ought  to  frame  our  Missions  for  the 
conversion  ot  the  heathen?  in  particular,  whether  those  Mis- 
sions should  be  carried  on  by  Bishops  or  not?  It  is  natnral,  in 
such  a  case,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  question,  how  did  the 
early  Christians  act  in  similar  or  analogous  circumstances  ?  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  myself  to  bring  together 
such  authentic  statements  as  I  could  find  bearing  on  this  matter 
during  the  first  four  centuries.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
others  to  read  them.  If  I  have  not,  as  probably  I  have  not, 
exhausted  the  subject,  I  hope  others  may  be  stimulated  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

What  first  strikes  one  in  such  a  research  is,  the. almost  entire 
silence  of  history  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  any  particular  country.     We  hear  of  the  progress  of  the 
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futh  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  und  beyoud  ita  limits ;  but 
ve  are  not  told  at  what  time,  or  by  what  means,  each  tribe  or 
country  was  brought  to  know  and  believe  in  Christ.  There  are 
only  three  or  four  instances  in  which  we  have  an  auihmiic 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  any  coun^, 
and  of  these  two  are  towards  the  end  of  the  third,  the  other  two 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  through- 
out the  Roman  empire  was  without  outward  show  or  manifes- 
ta^on.  It  spread,  as  far  as  the  world  saw,  secretly,  and  by 
indiridoal  influence.  Wherever  there  was  a  Christian,  there 
was  a  centre  of  converting  power.  The  well-known  statements 
of  St.  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  incidental  sayings  of  Tertulliau 
and  others,  show  that  the  religion  spread  from  man  to  man. 

And  it  was  so  with  regard  to  countries  external  to  the 
empire.  Wherever  Christians  were  thrown — travelling  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  or  carried  into  captivity — by  their  lives  at  least, 
and,  to  those  who  were  won  by  their  lives,  by  their  words,  they 
drew  men  to  believe  in  Christ ;  to  share  in  the  peace,  the  joy, 
the  purity  of  which  they  had  become  partakers.  Like  men  who 
know  and  have  theioselves  experienced  the  efficacy  of  some 
specific  remedy  for  the  most  painful  and  loathsome  diseases, 
they  rejoiced  to  tell  other  suferars  by  what  means  they  might 
be  recovered.  Thus  every  Christian  was  a  propagator  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  euters  as  truly  into  the  idea  of  a  Christian  that 
lie  should  propagate  the  Christian  hfe  in  others,  as  well  as 
maintain  and  develop  it  in  himself,  as  it  holds  of  all  organic 
beings,  vegetable  or  animal,  that  they  are  so  made  as  to  re- 
produce their  species,  aa  welt  as  to  sustain  their  own  individual 
existence.  Hence  it  is  th&t  we  dd  not  find  records  of  the 
progress  of  the  (lospel :  it  grew  up  as  the  young  plant,  it 
spread  like  the  leaven, 

This  is  illustrflted  by  the  particular  narratives  which  follow, 
and  by  the  following  general  statement  from  Sozomen,  Eccl. 
Hist.  ii.  6,  "In  the  case  of  almost  all  the  barbarians,  the  occa- 
sion of  their  embracing  the  Christian  religion  arose  from  the 
wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of  Galllenua 
(A.D.  239)  and  his  successors.  For  at,  that  time  an  immense 
number  of  various  tribes  passed  over  from  Thrace,  and  overran 
Asia,  and  other  barbarians  in  different  parts  did  the  same. 
In  consequence,  many  Christian  Bishops  being  taken  captive, 
were  living  amongst  them.  And  when  they,  by  simply  naming 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  calling  on  the  Son  of  God,  healed  those 
that  were  sick  among  them,  and  cleansed  those  that  were  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  and  besides  lived  holy  and  blameless  lives, 
and  overcame  their  reproach  by  their  virtues,  the  barbarian" 
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wondering  at  their  lives  and  marvellous  deeds,  felt  that  thej 
should  be  wise,  and  find  God  propitious  to  them,  if  they  imitated 
those  who  appeared  to  be  good  men,  and  wonthipped  the 
Almighty  in  the  same  wny  that  they  did.  Making  them,  there- 
fore, their  guides,  they  were  taught  and  baptized,  and  in  due 
course  joined  in  chnrcb  worship."  This  account  seems  more 
especially  to  refer  to  the  Goths,  of  whose  conversion  we  have  a 
more  precise  account  in  Pbilostorgias,  and  other  northern  tribes. 

Further,  it  appears  that  presbyten  (and  perhaps  laymen) 
were  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Ghrapel,  to  evangelise;  but  not 
in  our  sense  of  a  Mission,  which  ordinarily  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  6xed  locality,  and  a  settled  and  permanent  work  thereia, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Society. 

EusebiuB  (Eccl.  Hiat.  vi.  10)  says,  in  speaking  of  Pantsenas, 
afterwards  bead  of  the  great  school  of  Alexandria,  and  in  esriy 
life  a  Stoic :  "  It  is  said  tb&t  he  exhibited  such  earnest  seal  for 
the  Divine  word,  that  he  wa^i  appointed  as  a  herald  of  the  GrospeJ 
of  Christ  for  the  nations  towards  the  east.  For  there  were  still, 
even  up  to  that  time,  many  preachers  (evangelists)  of  the  word 
eager  to  devote  their  divinely-inspired  zeal,  in  imitation  of  the 
apostles,  to  the  increase  and  building  up  of  the  Divine  word ; 
and  Pantsenus,  as  one  of  their  number,  is  said  to  have  gone  as 
far  as  the  Indians ....  where  he  found  that  before  bis  coming  tbe 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  had  been  in  possession  of  some  of  tboae 
who  had  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  whom  St.  Bartholomew 
had  preached)  and  left  with  them  tbat  Gkwpel  in  Hebrew  letters, 
which  they  had  preserved  up  to  that  time.' 

This  sounds  as  if  Pantiemis  had  gone  firom  place  to  place 
preaching ;  he  does  not  ^eem  to  have  been  a  settled  missionary. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  Busebius  only  says, 
Xiyerai,  and  X0709  ivrlv. 

.We  also  find  a  request  madeby  the  chief  of  Arabia  to  tbe 
fiishop  of  Alexandria,  to  send  Origen  to  ^im,  Katvutv^aorra 
X6yav  a^^;  Rud  that  Origen  accordingly  went,  bat  did  not 
stay  long.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  missionary  journey, 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  it -ought  to  be  so  regarded,  or, 
indeed,  whether  the  Arabian  chief  was  not  a  Christian.  Origen 
was  sent  for  most  probably  on  account  of  his  high  reputation. 

We  pass  now  to  the  conversion  of  particular  tribes.  Philos- 
torgius  (ii.  5)  givea  much  the  same  narrative  respecting  the 
conversion  of  the  Goths  as  Sosoraen  does  of  the  barbarians 
generally  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  more  general  state- 
ments of  the  latter  refer  to  that  nation,  whose  irruption  tfarongh 
-Thrace  into  Bithynia  occurred  A.D.  2d9.  Pfailostorgins,  how- 
ever, says  that  many  of  the  captives  were  clerics  (ncaTHXey/ierwr 
T^  icX^py).     He  adds,  that   the   ancestors   of  Ulphilas   were 
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amoag  the  captives ;  and  farther,  that  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  Ulpfailas  caused  a  lai^e  nnmber  of  Christian  Goths,  vho 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  a  persecution,  to  pass  into 
the  Koman  territory;  that  he  vaa  sent  hy  their  king  as  an  am- 
bassador to  CoQStantine,  and  tbs  there  ordained  Bishop  of  the 
Christian  Goths  by  Eusebius,  then  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  became  their  first  Bishop.  He  seems,  however,  to  mean 
first  Bishop  of  the  section  of  Ooths  who  thus  migrated. 

The  next  fact  in  point  of  time  is  the  converuon  of  the 
Armenians ;  the  circamatance^  of  which,  not  being  narrated  by 
the  great  Chnrch  historians,  are  derived  from  variotu  quarters, 
of  doubtful  authority.  We  will,  however,  take  them  as  they 
are  summed  up  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Gec^raphy^  art. 
Armenia,  and  of  Bii^raphy,  art.  Gregory  the  lUuminator :  the 
general  similarity  of  the  circamstances  to  those  of  the  well- 
anthenticated  narratives  which  will  follow,  may  be  a  suffi- 
cient confirmation  of  their  tratK  for  our  present  purpose. 
Tiridatea,  the  King  of  Armenia,  when^  in  exile,  took  into  his 
service  one  Gregory,  a  Christian  j  and  on  his  return  to  Armenia 
at  his  restoration,  Gregory  accompanied  him.  He  refused, 
however,  to  join  in  the  idolatrona  worship  of  the  country,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to-  severe  persecution.  "  A 
calamity,  which  was  regarded  as  a  pimishment  for  this  persecu- 
tion, induced  Tiridatea  to  place  his  people  under  the  instruction 
of  Gregory,  The  result  was  the  conversion  of  many  people, 
and  the  erection  of  churches ;  and  Gregory,  after  a  journey  to 
Csesarea  to  receive  ordination,  returned  as  Metropolitan  into 
Armenia,  baptized  Tiridates  and  his  queen,  and  many  other 
persons,  built  new  churches,  and  established  schools." 

The  next  two  instances  we  take  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  RufSnus.  He  is  the  real  authority  on  which  the  narratives 
rest,  and  he  derived  them  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts:  from  him  they  have  been  translated  and  embodied 
in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  Soao- 
men,  to  whom,  and  not  to  Ruffinus,  references  are  usually  made. 
(Ruffinns,  Eccl.  Hist  i  10 ;  Socrates,  i.  20 ;  Sozomen,  ii.  20.) 

A  Christian  woman  was  living  as  a  captive  slave  among  the 
Iberians.  Her  faithful,  chaste,  and  modest  conduct,  her 
prayers  by  day  and  night,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  barbarians, 
and  their  curiosity  as  to  the 'deity  whom  she  worshipped.  After 
a  time,  the  recovery  of  a  child  by  her  prayers  to  Christ,  as 
God, — and  afterwards  that  of  the  queen  of  the  country,  led  the 
tatter  to  urge  her  husband  to  join  her  in  worshipping  Christ. 
He  was  led  to  do  so  by  a  deliverance  from  danger,  and  they 
sought  instruction  from  the  female  slave.  She  taught  them 
that  Christ  is  God ;  and  instructed  them  how  to  pray  and 
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worship  Him,  BO  far  as  a  fromiia  coTild  {"sapplicaodiritnmTeDe- 
r&ndique  modam,  in  quantum  de  his  ceterisve  fceminis  fas  erat, 
pandit").  A  charch  iras  built,  and  the  king  and  qneen,  them- 
Belves  not  yet  imtiali  (baptised),  taught  their  people,  and  led 
them  to  believe.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  captive  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Constantine,  to  entreat  him  to  send  $acerdotea,  to 
complete  the  mercy  which  God  had  begun  towards  tbcm. 
These  were  sent.  This  account  Ruffinus  received  from  Bacu- 
rius,  King  of  the  Iberiaaa,  "  a  man  of  strict  piety  and  veracity," 
who  held  the  office  of  Domesticorum  Gomes  in  the  empire, 
and  was  living  with  Ruffians  and  his  friends  at  Jerusalem. 

We  pass  now  to  the  last  instance,  that  of  India  ulterior; 
which  is  generally  understood  to  mean  Ethiopia. 

The  story  which  Ruffinus  (Ecd.  Hist.  i.  9]  tells,  as  he  hesrd 
it  from  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  ii  very  interesting :  we 
have  room  only  for  an  abstract  &om  it.  It  is  derived  from 
Ruffinus,  and  narrated  by  Socxates,  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  19 ;  SoKMuen, 
ii.  24;  Tbeodoret,  i.  28. 

"  Two  Christian  boys  from  Tyre,  JEdesins  and  Fmmentias, 
accompanied  a  philosophy  on  his  travels  as  pupils.  He  was 
killed ;  they  were  taken  by  the  ^thiofHanB,  and  became  alavea  to 
the  kiog :  (in  the  words  of  Roffinas, '  pueruli  reperti  sub  arbore 
meditantes,  et  lectiones  suas  parantes,  barbarorum  miseratione 
servati,  ducuntur  ad  regem.')  They  were  highly  esteemed  and 
confided  in  by  him ;  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Fni- 
mentius  became  au  infinential  minister.  He  then  b^an  to 
make  anxious  inquiries  whether  any  of  the  Romanies  ((.«.  people 
of  any  part  of  the  empire]  who  came  as  traders  to  the  coast, 
were  Christians ;  for  these  he  built  churches,  and  brought  them 
to  meet  Cor  prayers ;  he  gave  them  ground  for  churdies,  and 
every  eacoaragement,  by  aJl  means  endeavouring  that  a  germ 
of  Christianity  might  thus  spriug  up.  He  then  went  to  Alex- 
andria, to  tell  to  St.  Athauasius  and  the  bishops  what  had  been 
done,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  a  bi^op.  They  agreed  that  it  was 
best  to  consecrate  Frumeotius,  who  thereupon  returned  as  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Ethiopians."  This  account  Buffinna  received 
from  MAeaoB,  who  returned  to  Tyre,  and  became  a  presbyter 
in  the  church  of  his  home. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  all  these  accounts.  It 
seems  that  tbe  Christians  awakened  attention  to  their  re- 
ligion, taught  those  who  wished  to  learn,  as  far  as  they  ooold, 
brought  them  to  join  with  them  in  prayers,  building  prayer- 
bouses  for  their  meetings — but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
baptized  them,  still  less  to  have  celebrated  the  Holy  Eacharist, 
They  continued  in  the  condition  of  catechumens  till  an  opening 
occurred  for  their  receiving  the  higher  blesaings  by  the  inatm- 
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mentality  of  a  bishop.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  a  parallel 
case  occurring  now  through  a  shipwrecked  crew  of  Christiana, 
on.  some  islnud  of  the  Southern  Seas, — or  some  of  Franklin's 
compaoions,  if  any  of  them  are  living  among  the  Esquimaux. 

I  would  only  observe  that  the  word  sacerdo*  in  Ruffinus,  as 
ordinarily  in  other  writers,  means  a  bishop,  and  is  in  these 
narratives  interchanged  with  tpiseopug;  the  same  is  the  case  as 
regards  U/f^  in  the  Greek  writers.  .  When  used  bbsolatety, 
without  anything  to  determine  its  meaning  otherwise,  it  must 
be  understood  of  a  bishop,  and  I  have  so  translated  it  in  the 
extract  from  Sozomen.   Instances  could  easily  be  accumulated. 

From  this  limited  induction  it  would  appear — 

I.  That  we  have  no  instances  of  what  we  understand  hy 
Missions,  riz.  Clergy  sent  out  and  fixed  perinanently  in  special 
localities,  among  an  entirely  heathen  population,  with  the  view 
of  converting  them  and  establishing  them  as  Christians,  unless 
the  instance  of  Ethiopia  be  considered  such. 

II.  That  every  Christian,  as  such,  was,  by  the  undesigned, 
and  even  unconscious  influence  of  his  life,  and  so  far  as  be  was 
able,  where  there  was  an  opeoing  for  it,  by  his  instructions,  a 
propagator  of  Christianity. 

III.  That  presbyters,  perhaps  laymen,  were  sent  out  to  evan- 
gelize, travelling  from  place  to  place ;  thus  breaking  up  the 
ground. 

IV.  That  when  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
the  founding  a  Church  was  needed,  a  bishop  was  sought  for, 
and  considered  necessary. 

I  need  but  allude  to  the  primitive  view  respecting  the 
duties  and  the  necessity  of  a  Bishop.  He  was  the  ordinary 
admiustrator  of  baptism,  the  sole  minister  of  confirmation, 
which  was  held  to  be  necessary  for  Christians,  the  chief  teacher, 
and  regulator  of  the  discipUne  of  the  Church. 

V.  That  no  instance  can  be  found  of  "  a  Mission  conducted 
by  presbyters";  that  is,  of  the  authoritative  sending  fortli  of 
presbyters,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  Church  in  any  par- 
ticular tribe  or  place. 

I  hare  confined  myself  to  the  first  four  centuries ;  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  one  else  would  continue  the  inquiry.  But  my 
impression  is,  that  when  afterwards,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  a  Mission  at  first  consisted  exclusively 
of  presbyters,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  bishops  being  sent 
as  soon  aa  the  work  seemed  hopeful. 
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LETTERS  FKOM  JAPAN. 

Thb  following  lenera,  whidi  the  September  namber  of  the  Eptrit 
of  MuMwnt  copies  from  the  New  York  Jovmal  of  Comntgree,  seem  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Ber.  Henry  Wood,  chaplain  in  the  Doited 
States  navy,  wbo  is  spoken  of  in  the  letter  which  afqteared  in  oar  bit 
number,  and  which  was  written  by  an  offloer  c^  the  ship  to  ^lidi 
Mr.  Wood  ia  attached  :— 

"  U.3.  FUg  Ship  Powhattu,  Sck  oT  Cbiiu,  ifarrA  I2tk,  ISSt. 

When  my  school  was  thus  fairl;  inaugurated  i&  the  flue  chamber 
in  the  Russian  bazaar,  I  commenced  my  labours  in  earnest.  Nine 
young  men  were  in  attendance,  the  governor's  interpreter*,  one  of 
whom  was  intrusted  with  important  buaiiiess,  as  at  times  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  go  to  Jeddo  to  transact  matters  with  the  Imperial 
Court.  Another  was  either  n  native  of  the  most  ntvtbem  island, 
Jesso,  or  had  resided  there  ;  for  he  was  familiar  with  Halcodadi,  and 
gave  me  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  climate,  relating,  with  ahiTeriag 
and  contortions  of  face,  the  extreme  cold,  and  saying  that  be  had  aeeo 
the  snow  ninafeet  deep.  They  were  from  eighteen  to  tw«kty-£«a 
years  of  age  ;  all  were  of  manly  fonn,  but  not  tall,  and,  excepting  tw<^ 
rather  slender. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  uniform  politeness  of  the  young  inlerpre- 
ters  to  their  teacher  and  to  one  another.  Upon  entering  the  room, 
they  nnifoniily  made  the  most  graceful  as  well  as  profound  obeisaac^ 
and,  coming  forward,  offered  their  band,  having  learned  that  this 
is  an  American  and  European  fashion,  though  not  Japanese;  and 
when  one  of  their  own  number  came  in  late,  all  would  rise  from  their 
eeats^  and,  advancing  to  meet  him,  make  the  same  profound  obeisanetv 
almost  bringing  their  heads  to  the  floor.  During  the  whole  two 
months  of  the  continuance  of  the  school,  not  an  angry  or  nnplaaaaat 
word  was  uttered  between  themselves  ;  not  one  angry  feelisg  fv  a 
moment,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  entered  one  breasL  Their  faces 
alm<ftt  uniformly  sparkled  with  smiles ;  often  they  innooently  joked 
with  eaoh  other,  always  delicately,  and  sometimes  qnita  faoetioosly , 
and  whenever  any  one  made  a  palpable  mistake  or  blunder  in  his 
rending  or  composition,  he  was  the  first  to  break  out  into  a  lood  laugh. 
One,  however,  seldom  smiled ;  he  was  the  deepest  thinker,  aad  fit  to  be 
made  judge.  Such  a  new  world  burst  upon  him — subjects  ao  new, 
BO  strange,  so  profound,  and  interesting,  that  he  always  seemed  aerioiu^ 
and  lost  in  the  reflections  awakened.  Some  brought  their  ptpes  with 
them  at  times,  the  steel  bowls  of  which  were  less  in  nse  than  a  lady's 
thimble,  which  they  filled  with  the  weak  Japanese  tobaooo,  cat  as  fine 
as  thread,  and  which  was  coosumed  with  three  or  four  puSa.  llii^ 
however,  was  done  only  by  two  or  three,  and  by  them  rarely. 

The  ambition  of  the  young  men  was  excutad ;  as  they  oftwi  remarksd 
verbally  and  ia  their  compositions,  that  their  learning  would  hold 
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tlieir  '  promaiiun,'  meftning  offlcial.  The  ofHoen  or  the  government 
ofWn  CBme  in  to  Bee  tlie  working  of  the  st^hool,  and  never  departed 
without  expreiising  their  Uianks  and  aatislBCtioii  ;  while  the  governor ' 
himself  was  often  at  the  trouble  of  sending  ma  kind  and  encouraging 
words.  At  the  close  of  the  school,  I  requested  the  young  men  to  write 
their  names  on  separate  pieces  of  Japanese  paper,  both  in  Japanese 
and  English,  which,  with  some  of  their  exercises  in  English  composi- 
tion, I  made  into  a  little  book,  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  the  mmt 
agreeable  touvenira  of  my  Eastern  life,  and,  indeed,  of  my  whole  life. 
The  Japanese  eharaetert  are  the  same  with  the  Chinese,  though  the 
languages  are  different,  jnet  as  the  Roman  chsneter  only  is  used  in 
rU  tlie  different  languages  of  Europe.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanesa 
writ«  with  a  hair  pencil,  and  froln  the  ton  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper, 
banning  on  the  right  hand.  The  rapidity  and  delicacy  with  which 
these  characters  are  made,  so  complex  and  intricate  that  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye  is  unable  to  follow  the  strokes,  and  the  hand  to  copy  them, 
are  astonishing.  The  nanips  were  written  as  follows :  Naiabyaih 
Sie^amdm;  JfitiToMuia;  Namura  Oaimchiro  ;  Yocogavut  Matonojan; 
Kitamra  Mothohiriro ;  Itibaii  Sked»iro ;  Jwayiay  Ya»iro ;  MinuM 
Sooatara  ;  Jsoda  Keinofike.  As  the  young  men  had  obtained  a  smat- 
tering of  Ihtlch  from  the  Dutch  residents  in  Desima,  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  tlie  Roman  alphabet,  and  the  first  labour  was  in  teaching 
the  lonndg  of  the  letters.  And  truly,  '  Hk  labor;  hoc  opus  at,'  as  I 
never  knew  or  imagined  before ;  nor  can  any  one  appreciate  it  without 
a  similar  experienca  Hours  were  spent,  fVom  day  to  day,  in  this 
effort,  uther  the  ear  of  the  stadents  being  unable  to  catch  the  slight 
difieieoee  of  sound  in  certain  cases,  or  else,  as  is  more  probable^  tha 
organs  of  speech  being  too  rigid  and  fixed  by  use  and  time,  and 
becoming  unable  to  give  the  nice  modulations  which  would  have  been 
easy  at  an  earlier  period.  At  length,  however,  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  were  all  mastered,  vowels,  consonants,  and  diphthongs, except  the 
single  letter  I,  which  defied  all  efforts.  For  two  long  months  this  task 
was  repeated,  day  after  day,  and  at  last  abandoned,  in  utter  despair, 
the  young  men  often  bursting  out  \a  a  loud  laugh  at  tlidr  own 
grimaces  and  distorted  countenances  and  unearthly  sounds,  as  they 
attempted  to  pronounce  this  letter,  but  more  frequently  mortified,  and 
ready  to  burst  into  tears.  Some,  however,  at  length  came  pretty  near 
to  the  true  sonnd,  while  others  could  do  nothing  with  it.  The 
Japanese  have  not  the  sound  of  that  letter,  and  uniformly  pronounce 
t  like  r. 

Thus  they  proceeded  from  the  alphabet  to  monosyllables,  and  from 
monoayllablea  to  polysyllables,  and  at  last  to  easy  lessons  in  reading. 
Then  came  the  most  serious  difficulty — a  labour  which  at  first  was 
most  exhaneting — becoming  a  living  dietionary,  in  imparling  ideas  to 
words  which  to  the  interpreters  had  no  meaning, 

The  next  labour  was  upon  the  English  grammar,  where  no  difficulty 
was  experienced,  except  in  the  vei-b,  which  in  conjugation,  in  moods, 
tenses,  inflections,  and  auxiliaries,  is  so  unlike  the  Japanese  verb,  that 
it  aeuned  to  the  students  the  absolute  demonstration  of '  outer  bat^ 
barianism.' 
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The  next  atnAj  was  arithmetie,  which  vaa  no  tlvdy  >t  kH  ;  for 
they  seemed  to  understand  it  b;  iataition.  Like  the  Chineoe,  the 
Japanese  use  a  calculating  machine,  with  which  thej  solve  qnestiwit 
with  astoniehing  rapidity  and  accuracy,  leading  me  to  aospect  they 
would  be  prejudiced  against  the  Arafyie  figures  and  system  of  compu- 
tation ;  or  if  they  were  willing  to  adopt  them,  that  they  would  w<wk 
with  them  awkwardly  and  vexatiously.  To  my  surprise  and  deligh^ 
they  needed  but  little  instrnction,  when  they 'walked  through'  the 
arithmetic  like  old  experts.  They  had  never  seen  slate  or  pencil; 
and  when  they  were  given  to  each  of  tbem,  and  they  saw  the  economy, 
as  well  as  the  convenience,  above  the  calculating  machine,  and  hair 
pencils,  ink,  and  paper,  they  were  as  happy  aa  though  they  had  recdved 
a  fortune.  The  Japanese  have  little  of  the  poetical  tempenunent ; 
but  they  are  well  endowed  with  the  bump  of  good  common  sense  and 
practical  judgment,  and  cannot  fail  to  excel  in  mathematics  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Geography  next  came  up,  which  was  the  more  interesting  to  them 
from  having  in  my  possession  a  good  supply  of  the  beat  maps,  which 
were  spread  out  before  them  as  the  jstudy  was  pursued." 

Another  Letter  from  the  aame. 
«  C.  a.  Flag  Ship  Fowlistlan,  Sea  of  China,  MarA  16tk,  1859. 
I  have  heretofore  remarked  that  my  Japanese  interpreters  diq)Iayed 
an  admirable  order  of  mind  for  mathematics,  in  further  test  of  wluch 
I  put  them  into  algebra,  in  its  fundamental  principlee,  in  which  they 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  their  ease,  making  their  study  a  diversion  rather 
than  a  labour.  Nothing  proposed  in  the  conrse  of  studying  was  dia- 
tasteful,  nothing  intimidated,  and  nothing  attempted  was  invincible. 
They  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  wftronomg  beyond  what  their 
eyes  taught  them  ;  and  when  the  eomet  appeared  in  snch  length  and 
splendour  above  the  western  mountains,  they  contemplated  the  strange 
ught  with  admiration,  but  not  with  terror,  though  they  had  no  science 
or  theory  to  account  for  it  Their  sensible  inquiries  led  ns  for  awhile 
from  the  geography  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  heavens ;  and  being 
furnished  with  good  maps  tff  the  skies  above  us,  aa  well  as  of  the  globe 
beneath  us,  it  was  easy  to  give  them  distinct  and  satisfactory  ideas  of 
astronomy,  without  going  into  the  regnlsr  and  thorough  study  ;  for 
which  time  was  wanting,  Very  naturally,  and,  indeed,  almoet  inevi- 
tably, the  comet  became  an  associate  teacher  in  my  seminary,  fumiahing 
the  opportunity  I  was  seeking  to  discourse  on  the  great  themes  of 
God  and  his  character,  which  I  was  wishing  to  introduce,  and  resolved 
to  introduce,  but  not  violently,  or  in  a  way  to  create  offence  and 
distrust,  remembering  the  place  where  1  stood,  and  ita  hiOory.  When 
questions  were  proposed  about  the  cornet^  it  was  easy  and  natural  to 
proceed  from  the  effect  to  the  eaiue,  and  to  discourse  on  the  existence 
and  character  of  God,  and  the  origin,  the  extent,  and  the  laws  of  the 
material  creation.  The  absurdity  and  folly  of  idols  and  idol  wwvhip 
were  then  argued,  from  the  utter  inabili^  of  all  the  numbetieas  and 
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huge  blocks  of  stone  and  vood,  however  painted  and  gilded,  in  the 
lemplea  which  crowned  all  the  hills  that  looked  down  upon  ns,  to 
create,  or  move  with  snch  power,  rapiditj,  and  regnlarit;,  absolute 
and  never  failing,  the  immense  machinery  which  the  interpreters  saw 
above  them  end  around  them,  &nd  of  which  the  long,  blazing,  and 
beantiful  comet  in  the  heavens  was  a  part  and  exponent.  Not  Qtiij 
did  th^  take  no  offence,  but  the;  listened  with  attention  and  respect, 
and  seemed  to  give  their  assent.  At  this  stage  I  did  not  ventnre  to 
refer  to  Gkri^ianUy;  waiting  for  some  inquiries  from  them  to  bring 
the  Bobject  up.  But  a  triumph  was  already  won ;  the  Japanese  mind 
is  wonderfully  logical ;  it  listens  to  arguments  patiently,  even  when 
they  are  ogainst  established  prqudices  and  opinions,  and  when  it  ia 
convinced,  unlike  the  Chinese  mind,  it  feels  under  obligation  to  follow 
the  coDvietion.  From  what  afterwards  appeared  in  the  young  men's 
faces  and  conversation,  I  had  not  a  doubt  they  saw  the  foolery  of 
idols,  and  beld  them  in  utter  contempt  They  seemed  to  be  ashamed 
of  them  as  a  national  reproach.  I  was  sincerely  thankful  for  the 
appearance  of  Douati's  comet  in  Japan,  it  so  readily  turned  lecturer, 
and  rendered  me  such  important  aid. 

The  interpreters  were  soon  put  to  the  task  of  writing  exercises  in 
Eoglieh,  as  the  best  method  of  ntattering  the  language,  instead  of 
merely  a  conversational  smattering  in  it.  Great  labour  was  required 
in  teaching  the  proper  arrangement  of  words  in  the  construction  of  a 
■entencfl  so  different  in  the  Japanese  collocation  from  our  own,  while 
much  patient  drilling  was  needed  in  puneiuation,  of  which  they  seemed 
to  have  DO  knowledge.  The  students  used  a  hair  pencil,  instead  of  a 
pen,  in  writing  their  exercises,  and  India  ink  instead  of  our  own, 
while  the  paper  was  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  the  'paper 
tree,'  a  species  of  mulberry ;  but  so  soft  and  spongy  was  the  paper, 
that  a  common  pen  could  not  be  made  to  move'over  it  without  blotting, 
or  tearing  it  in  pieces.  Still  resting  the  hand  on  the  wrist,  and  holding 
the  pencil  nearly  perpendicular,  they  not  only  write  with  great  rapi- 
^ty,  but  in  a  round,  manly,  and  even  graceful  hand,  so  perfect  that 
one  would  think  they  had  never  written  any  hut  the  Roman  characters. 
There  was  not  a  poor  hand  in  the  whole  number. 

These  exercises  have  so  much  interest,  both  as  curiosities,  being  the 
Jirit  compoiiiiont  in  the  Engluh  language  ever  attempted  by  the  Japan- 
ese, and  also  as  illustrations  of  Japanese  talent  in  the  rapid  progress 
niide  by  the  student,  that  a  selection  from  them  shall  he  sent  to  the 
Jmtmal  of  Commerce,  in  every  particular,  however  minnte,  just  as  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  young  men. 

As  before  intimated,  the  great  object  in  taking  upon  myself  so  serere 
a  labour,  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Japanese  mind  toward 
Christianity,  and  by  these  gratuitous  services  moke,  if  possible,  an 
impression  on  the  young  men  and  the  Japanese  officials,  favourable  to 
the  attempts  certain  to  he  mode,  and  soon  to  be  made,  to  re-introduce 
Christianity.  It  was  not  wise  to  introdace  the  subject  of  Chri§tianity 
St  once,  and  blnntiy.  The  Japanese  are  remarkable  for  their  conrte^ 
and  n^rd  to  others'  feelings  ;  and  they  would  have  been  diiguated, 
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if  not  exasperaled,  b;  anylhiag  bearing  tlie  appeanuce  of  rudeneaa. 
I  waited,  therefore,  till  I  bad  secured  the  confidence  of  the  goTeriMr, 
and  tlie  conlldence  and,  I  may  add,  the  a^eelwm  of  the  yoang  Toes,  nor 
even  then  did  J  make  an  on>laiight,  bat,  as  I  before  remarked,  waited 
for  incidents  or  iuquiries  which  shoald  make  the  religiona  torn  of  the 
instruction  natural  and  inevitable,  and  throw  the  responsibitity,  if  any- 
where, upon  the  Japanese  themaelTes.  Soon  an  oppwtunitj  ma 
presented  bj  the  questions  asked  bj  one  of  the  students,  when  the 
worda  cAurcA,  pulpit,  organ,  and  chair,  oocuired  in  one  of  the  reftdng 
lessons.  This  led  to  the  axplaaatioa  of  the  iarm  of  cfanreh  edifice, 
the  Sabbath,  public  worship,  the  lining  in  the  chnrcfa,  tbe  c«natruo- 
tion  of  an  oigao,  and  the  manner  of  plajring  it,  the  preacher  and  what 
be  preached,  and  the  happ;  effects  of  preaching  upon  those  who  heard 
and  obeyed  it.  Thus  Cbrtatiamtj  in  ail  its  doctrines  and  dntiea  was 
expounded  ai  their  ovn  nqtiint,  and  to  which  they  listened  with  nndi- 
Tided  and  untiring  attention.  Having  stated  what  there  vat  in  the 
church,  it  was  natur^  to  remark  what  there  ua»  not  in  it  Theie 
were  no  idoU^  as  in  the  Japaneae  templee,  so  thidc  around  ns.  God 
is  a  tpiTtl,  God  ia  like  the  mind  or  the  mouI,  in  man,  which  haa 
power,  thinks,  and  feels,  but  whicfa  we  cannot  see,  or  touch,  or  hear. 
No  atatue  or  picture,  therefore,  can  represent  Qod.  I  asked  them  just 
to  look  at  their  idols ;  how  ugly,  how  stupid,  Ibey  are,  whicli  know 
nothing  and  do  nothing,  and  instead  of  helping  those  who  wor^ip 
tbem,  cannot  even  help  themselves.  For  tbey  can  be  kitted  ;  the/ 
can  be  thrown  into  the  streets  and  he  broken  in  pieoes,  and  yet  cannot* 
prevent  it  or  even  resist  it  1  Hew  absurd,,  then,  to  make  ifaem,  and 
more  absurd  to  worship  tbem  !  Tbe  students  listened  atlentiveiy, 
and  evidently  were  conviDced,  for,  as  I  have  before  aaid,  th^  have 
excellent  logical  powers  ;  at  the  same  time  they  looked  sad,  as  thoi^h  . 
^  this  was  indi^utably  true,  and  jet  they  knew  not  wiiat  to  do- 
Thus,  as  the  oomet  had  come  to  aid  me  in  tesehing  fuUnral  theology, 
these  few  isolated  w6rde  easaally  oecnrring  in  a  reading  leMon,  and 
which  the  young  men  could  not  understand,  opened  the  way,  by  a 
simple  compliance  with  their  request,  to  give  the  whole  kisMry  and 
explain  the  whole  syston  of  Chriatianity  in  the  very  spot  whwe  it 
had  been  extinguished  in  blood  and  flames  two  centuries  aud  a  half 
before! 

On  another  occasion  the  conversation  tamed  upon  the  mn^  whirh 
was  explained  as  spiritual,  imperishable,  immortal  What,  then,  they 
inqnired,  becomes  of  it  when  the  body  dies  ?  Gtod  Ukes  the  good,  it 
was  said  in  reply,  to  heaven.  '  What  is  hearen  ? '  they  asked  again. 
I  explained,  vhen  they  caught  the  idea,  and  exclaimed,  *  Paradim  I 
Paradite  I '  The  word  had  probably  travelled  down  &om  the  time  of 
the  Catholic  missions.  They  next  asked,  '  What  becnmea  of  bad 
men  ?  '  They  go  to  a  bad  place,  where  tbey  are  punished  Ua  their 
wicked  deeds.  '  \tfire  there  ? '  they  anxiously  inqnired,  showing  that 
either  such  an  idea  was  entertained  in  their  own  religion,  or  else 
had  been  banded  down  by  the  traditions  of '  centnricB.  Thej  were 
perplezed  about  tiie  meaniog  of  the  word  Qod,  whhdi  I  used.    I 
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explained,  grang  from  effects  to  b  cause,  fVoin  the  world  to  Him  who 
made  it,  when  one  exclaimed,  in  high  excitement, '  The  Gitator  I  The 
GrvUor  I '  Yes  :  this  God  made  us,  and  carea  for  us,  god  pitied  us. 
They  themselvea  bbw  and  knew  that  men  are  ignorant  and  wicked, 
and  therefwe  God  bad  sent  Christ,  his  own  Son,  into  the  worid  to 
teach  mankind,  and  to  save  them.  Interrupting  me,  one  asked,  ex- 
citedly, 'Jtsut  Gkrut  V  In  some  way  he  had  heard  and  understood 
the  dovhle  name,  hat  hetitated  when  he  heard  the  tingle  term  only. 
'  Tea,  Jetut  Chrut,'  I  replied.  '  He  loved  us  ;  he  pitied  us  ;  he  came 
into  the  world  to  tench  men  to  be  good,  and  ehow  them  how  they  could 
be  happy  when  they  die.  But  men  were  so  wicked  whom  he  came  to 
make  happy,  that  they  seized  him,  and  put  him  to  death  on  the  cross. 
He  was  buried,  but  he  rose  again,'  All  this  amased  them,  evidently 
awakening  their  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  their  admiration. 
tjtill  more  were  they  interested  when  I  opened  my  atlas,  and  showed 
them  the  very  places  where  these  things  occurred. 

One  day  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  innumerable  tomhs  and 
moDumenta  which  cover  the  hills  just  outside  of  the  city — perfeot 
wihlemeases  of  the  dead  ;  trees  overshadow  them  ;  gravelled  walks 
wind  among  them  ;  urns  are  before  them  ;  and  fresh  flowers  are  ever 
cqjled  and  placed  in  bamboos  filled  with  water,  and  planted  in  the 
ground  around  them,  while  annually  processions  of  the  descendants  go 
to  visit  them.  It  is  a  touching  incident,  and  indicating  the  strength 
of  the  natural  afleotions,  that  often  you  may  see  tlie  bamboos  and  vases 
supplied  with  fresh  flowers  when  the  monument  bears  the  marks  of 
a  past  generation,  and  even  more  1  I  of  ed  to  walk  often  among  them, 
enjoying  the  charming  acenery,  studying  Japanese  ideas  and  habits, 
and  at  the  same  time  thinking  how  popnlous  is  death,  when  over  these 
-wide  end  high  hill  alopes  sot  a  foot  apparently  can  be  found  for  a  new 
comer  1  I  commended  the  afieclion  and  the  good  taste  of  the  JapanesfH 
as  thus  displayed,  and  naturally  remarked  that  even  these  dead  should 
live  again,  and  rising  from  their  graves  meet  again  with  tlteir  friends. 
'  Rfturrectian.  I  Jtaurredion  ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  studenta,  adding 
some  remarks  which  indicated  clearly  that  he  hod  some  obscure  ideas 
of  this  great  Christian  doctrine.  I  was  startled  almost  as  if  IJiU  the 
resurrection  I 

All  these  incidents  go  to  show  that  certain  Christian  doctrines,  and 
these  the  grand  and  essential,  yet  linger  in  the  Japanese  memory ;  dim 
they  may  he,  and  yet  capable  ol'  a  sudden  resurrection,  when  Cbriatian 
teachers  and  miasionarie^  shall  once  explain  those  obscure  memories 
which  are  mysteiiea  even  to  those  whose  minds  contain  them. 

Another  incident  I  can  never  forget,  or  cease  to  feel  the  startling 
emotion  it  created.  In  their  written  exercises,  the  yonng  interpreters 
were  invited  to  propose  any  qurationa  on  which  they  wished  for  in- 
formation. One  day,  the  most  thoughtful  and  philosophic  of  their 
number  wrote  the  following  inquiries  :  '  How  id  it  that  Europeana 
Itave  a  white  fuce  and  red  hair,  and  people  of  China  n  yellow  face  and 
black  hair,  and  people  of  Africa  a  black  face  and  black  hair  7' 

He  was  evidently  perplexed  and  troubled  by  a  fact  which  was  un> 
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accountable.  This  led  to  tn  historic  reBoinfi  of  the  origin  and  pragrcM 
of  tbe  huinui  race.  Originally,  there  was  onl^  one  pair  ;  all  ntcci 
descended  from  them.  The;  became  too  uumeroos  and  crowded  to 
live  in  one  place.  As  the  earth  conld  not  yield  food  enough  for  their 
substance,  they  scattered,  some  going  in  one  direction  and  some  in 
another,  and  thus  founded  new  nations.  The  climate  was  differentia 
diSerent  places,  and  bad  much  influence  upon  the  complexion  ;  while 
the  food,  the  clothing,  and  tbe  habits  of  the  people  had  more  or  less  to 
do  ID  producing  the  same  effect.  But,  however  different  in  resturea^ 
in  form,  in  language,  and  complexion,  all  were  descended  from  common 
parent!,  and  therefore  were  broUten — Americans,  Japanese,  £nropean% 
Chinese,  and  all.  This  was  a  new  idea  ;  it  had  never  entered  their 
minds  ;  they  had  never  dreamt  of  it ;  and  having  listened  to  my  state- 
ments with  the  closest  attention,  and  to  profound  silence,  they  eoold 
fltaod  it  no  longer,  but  broke  out  into  expressions  of  admiration  and 
delight.  One  man  sprang  from  bis  sea^  and  clenching  and  brandish- 
ing his  bands,  exclaimed,  '  Yeb,  Wb  abe  BsoTBeBS  I  Wx  ars 
Bbothebs  ! '    What  could  be  more  sublime  ?   What  more  toacbing  ?" 


THE  MISSION  AT  EDEYENKOODY,  TINNEVELLY. 
(Cwtiniui  from  p.  S8T.) 

"  I  TDBH  now  to  tbe  congregations. 

There  are  at  present  38  villages  or  hamlets  in  the  district  in  wbidi 
native  Christians  reside,  in  32  of  which  there  are  congregationa — many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  almost  too  small  to  be  dignified  by  that  name.  Tbe 
number  or  souls  on  the  Church  lists  is  at  present  2,641.  Uuch  labour 
has  been  expended  during  the  year  on  tbe  systematic  oversight  and 
instruction  of  the  various  congregations.  I  may  mention  here  two 
amingementB  which  I  have  made,  and  which  will,  I  trust,  have  a  good 
effect. 

The  first  is,  that  I  have  induced  the  members  of  all  the  village  con- 
gregations within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Gdeyenkoody — five  in  nam- 
ber — besides  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  several  petty  hamlets,  to 
come  to  f^eyenkoody  Church  every  Sunday  for  noon  service — (Litany, 
pre-communion,  sermon,  and  oSbrtory), — and  the  members  of  all  the 
congregations  to  tbe  east  of  the  Nallar  river,  that  is  within  six  miles, 
to  come  to  Edeyenkoody  for  Divine  Service  onea  a  month,  when  the 
communion  is  administ^ed.  This  baa  always  been  done  by  exataaa' 
nicants,  and  now  I  am  trying  how  the  plan  will  succeed  with  tbe  non- 
commuaicants  also.  I  hope  in  this  way  to  increase  the  amount  of  my 
direct  personal  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  out 
villages,  and  to  provide  them  periodically  with  spiritoal  food  of  a  better 
order  than  they  are  likely  to  obtain  from  the  native  teachers.  It  will 
also  render  it  nnneceisaiy  for  me  to  be  absent  so  frequently  fnaa 
Edeyenkoody,  the  principal  village  is  tbe  district,  on  Sundays.  For 
the  present  Ae  plan  works  well ;  the  real  trial,  however,  will  com- 
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mence  in  a  few  months,  when  the  hot  season,  the  land  wind  season, 
and  the  ceBselesslj  hard  workiog  palmyra  season,  three  difficulties  in 
one,  will  all  set  in  together. 

The  other  arrangement  I  hare  made  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  for- 
mation of  regular  native  pastorates,  I  have  placed  the  three  most 
efficient  native  cstecbisls  I  have  in  three  circles  of  villages,  each  con- 
taining three  or  four  congregations,  which  are  so  situated  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  thejr  majr  become  in  time  distinct  pastoral  churches. 
There  are  schoolmasters  in  several  of  the  villages  in  each  circle,  bj 
whom  the  chilclrea  are  instructed  during  the  day,  and  the  parents,  to- 
gether with  their  children,  assembled  every  morning  and  evening  for 
pray^.  The  duty  of  the  catecfaiet  is  to  spend  an  entire  day  every 
week  in  each  of  the  villages  in  hia  circle,  which  he  is  to  devote  partly 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  existing  congregation,  but  chiefiy  to  the 
work  of  gathering  in  the  heathen.  He  is  also,  except  on  the  day  when 
all  the  people  come  to  Edeyenkoody,  to  have  service  end  a  sermon  in 
three  of  his  villages  in  succession.  I  hope  by  this  arrangement  to 
connect  the  people  of  adjacent  villages  and  hamlets  somewhat  more 
closely  together,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  if  not  to  get  rid  of,  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  so  many  inferior  men  as  teachers  of  Christianity. 
I  also  hope  to  give  (he  people  in  this  way  a  taste  for  good  sermons  and 
intelligent  ministrations.  In  England  we  shonld  of  course  employ  or- 
dained ministers  to  do  the  work  which  is  entrusted  to  these  catechists. 
There  are  obstacles  to  acting  on  this  plan  in  India  at  present.  It 
would  be  three  times  more  expensive,  and  I  question  whether  in 
general  as  much  real  work  would  be  done.  Many  of  our  native  cate- 
chists are  intellectually  well  qualified  for  ordination.  What  they  want 
is  character.  Where  we  see  the  requisite  steadiness  and  consistency 
of  Christian  character,  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  recommend  them 
for  ordination.  In  the  meantime  we  employ  them  in  a  probationary, 
Tetr<Ktihle  order  of  the  ministry,  which  all  churches  and  all  societies 
labouring  amongst  orientals  have  found  the  necessity  of  instituting. 
There  are  persons  who  hold  that  the  Church  has  no  power  to  make 
any  snch  arrangemenL  I  believe,  however,  that  in  every  age  and 
every  country  the  Church  has  power  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
and  to  institute  whatever  ministries  are  found  to  be  necessary  for 
enabling  her  lo  get  her  work  done. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  various  congregations  in  the 
district,  I  am  happy  to  be  ableto  speak  hopefully  of  tKe  greater  num- 
ber. In  every  congregation,  indeed,  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment as  regains  enUghtenment,  freedom  from  caste  prejudice,  zeal  for 
Christianity,  Christian  morals,  and  piety.  Even  amongst  those  of 
whom  I  can  spesk  hopefully,  some  are  in  a  much  more  hopeful  condi- 
tion than  others.  In  at  least  eight  villages  and  hamlets,  however,  out 
of  38, 1  see  no  signs  or  prospect  of  improvement. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  shut  the  door  of  hope  against  them,  and  so  long 

OS  they  will  listen  to  me  I  will  teach  them  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord, 

and  entreat  them  to  walk  therein,  hut  the  total  failure  of  all  that  has 

been  done  for  them  hitherto  redncea  my  hopes  to  a  very  low  figure. 

With  these  exceptions,  I  feel  gratified  with  the  progress  the  congre- 

I      ,  .Cociglc 
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gatioDS  faave  made  during  the  jreari  and  the  amonnt  which  has  been 
collected  during  die  jear  for  religiouB  and  charitable  purposefl,  511 
rupees,  encouragies  me  to  take  a  cheerful  view  uf  our  pro.<pects.  The 
congregation  of  Edeyenkood^  itself  is  not  onljr  the  largest,  but  in  everj 
re»p«ct  the  beat  in  the  liifitrict,  and  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  is 
proved  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Bible  ClasBee  and  the  Adult  Sunday 
School.  On  the  lest  Sunday  on  which  I  stayed  at  home,  tlie  Adalt 
Sunday  School  assembled,  as  usual,  at  8  o'clock,  after  morning  prayer. 
I  found  the  number  of  adults  present  to  be  226,  out  of  a  population  of 
605,  or  including  a  neighbouring  liamlet,  666,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  petty  traders,  frequently  absent  on  business,  and  191 
of  whom  are  children  attending  our  day  schools.  The  number  of 
persons  present  who  were  able  to  read  was  80,  who  constitute  the  four 
superior  classes  of  the  Bible  Classes,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  three  men,  learned  to  read  in  my  own  time.  Those  who  were 
unable  to  read,  and  who  still  form  the  mtyority,  were  instructed  !o  an 
elementary  catechism  of  Scripture  facts  and  doctrines.  They  consti- 
tuted 11  classes,  and  the  whole  of  the  clasiea  were  instructed  by  15 
voluntary  teachers,  under  Mrs.  Caldwell's  superintendence. 

I  felt  a  sight  like  this  to  be  a  great  refreehtnent  and  encouragemeoa. 
It  made  m.iny  remainiag  imperfections  retire  into  the  backgroand. 
X  only  wished  that  I  could  see  as  much  order  and  discipline,  and  as 
many  reasons  for  thankfulness  and  hope,  in  the  smaller  congregatiwia. 

Generally,  indeed,  I  notice  that  the  peaceftilness,  order,  and  progress 
of  the  Tariouscongregationa  bear  a  perceptible  proportion  to  their  size. 
I  am  led  by  this,  as  well  as  by  other  considerutions,  to  regard  endea- 
vours to  increane  the  congregations  by  the  gathering  in  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathens  as  the  one  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  they  labour.  There  are  no  '  Christian  villages  '  in  the  district 
in  the  sense  which  is  common  in  India,  that  is,  villages  which  have  been 
founded  and  are  owned  by  the  mission,  end  iit  which  none  but  Chris- 
tians are  allowed  to  live.  The  great  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Edeyenkoody  are  Christians,  and  the  whole  of  the  iobabitants 
of  two  other  villages  j  geuerslly  speaking,  however,  the  villages  in 
which  our  people  live  may  be  described  as  heathen  villages,  heathens 
constituting  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  the  property  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  heathens.  So  long,  then,  as  this  continues 
to  be  the  case — so  long  as  the  spectacles,  superstitions,  and  vices  of 
heathenism  prevail,  or  even  survive,  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  long,a{ 
least,  as  the  majority  of  the  population,  including  every  family  of  any 
wealth  or  influence,  are  heaihens,  so  long  will  the  moral  atmoephere 
of  the  neighbourhood  be  vitiated,  and  the  ideas  and  feelinj^  of  the 
Christiana  themselves  be  liable  to  become  heathenised.  'The  most 
effectual  remedy  for  all  this  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  keep  grum- 
bling at  the  native  Christians,  but  to  stir  them  up  to  endeavour  to  get 
heathenism,  if  possible,  out  of  the  way;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence 
of  this  remedy,  that  the  medicine  does  good  to  the  dispenser  as  well  as 
to  the  receiver.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  am  informed  by  the  native 
teacher,  or  the  head  men  of  a  village,  of  the  existence  in  a  coogr^a* 
tionofcarelessness,  quarrelsomeness,  conformity  with  heathen  custOBis, 
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or  urj  similar  evUi,  I  aritwer  b^  endettvouring  to  set  tbem  all  «-work- 
ing  to  bring  over  their  hestfaen  neigbboura  to  Christianity.  If  they 
ctn  only  be  indnced  to  exert  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  nelgh- 
boora,  particolarl}'  if  in  doing  so  they  obtnin  some  little  succeai,  most 
of  the  evils  that  are  complained  of  get  rectifiod  of  themselves.  I 
constantly  tell  them,  and  nm  able' to  prove  to  them  by  many  local 
illtistrations,  that  so  long  as  accesaons  from  heatbeniGm  go  on,  vrarerera 
stand  drm,  and  that  as  soon  as  accessions  cease,  disorder  commences 
and  waverers  begin  to  drop  away.  Nothing  does  a  congregation  so 
mnch  good  as  the  iofusion  of  a  litde  new  blood,  and  as  the  meaning 
of  new  blood  being  infused  is  ihnt  new  minds  and  beortB  have  been 
brooght  undfir  the  influence  of  the  truth,  we  have  a  double  reason  for 
recommendiDg  this  remedy. 

I  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  inroads  upon  heathenism 
whieh  we  have  beeo  endejvouring  to  make  during  the  year. 

I  find  that  the  accessions  amount  to  818  souls.  From  this  number, 
however,  I  must  deduct  losses  irom  emigration  and  other  causes,  in- 
cluding the  falling  away  of  a  remote  little  hamlet,  comprising  Id 
souls,  which  had  been  received  a  few  months  before  I  arrived,  on 
probation. 

These  losses  amount,  to  78  iu  all,  so  that  the  total  clear  increase 
during  the  year  is  reduced  to  23d.  The  number  of  souls  actually 
added  to  the  Christian  community  is  always  an  unsafe  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  labour  that  has  been  expended,  and  of  good  that  lias  been 
done.  In  the  instances  before  us  this  is  particularly  evident,  for 
though  the  total  number  of  aooessious  from  heathenism  is  hut  small, 
the  number  of  villages  in  which  they  have  taken  place  is  no  less  than 
21,  each  of  which  has  had  its  own  history  of  labours  and  [dans, 
anxieties  and  hopes. 

1  stated  in  a  previous  communication  thst  a  native  Society  for  the 
FrcqMgatioD  of  the  Gospel  was  eetabliBhed  in  August  last  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  spreading  tiie  Gospel  in  the  western  part  of  the 
di.striot.  About  the  time  wlien  the  society  was  eslabliaiied,  and  the 
luinds  of  the  people  were  full  of  thia  new  idea,  we  began  to  receive 
aeceseions  from  heathenism  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  in 
various  villages  in  which  oongregations  had  already  been  established. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
even  in  the  eastern  villages  is  partly  owing  to  the  establishmeat  of 
this  society. 

It  appears  to  be  owing  also  in  a  considerable  decree  to  the  promi- 
nence  which  I  have  given  to  this  department  of  work  in  all  my  inter- 
course with  the  catecliisls  and  echoolmaatera,  and  especially  at  their 
weekly  meetiog.  On  these  occasions  I  ask  each  person  in  succession 
to  state  what  he  has  done  during  the  weuk  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathens  around  him,  especially  of  the  heathens  in  the  village  in  which 
he  is  located,  what  books  or  tracts  he  has  given  them  or  reed  to  them, 
and  whut  appears  to  be  the  result.  I  have  occasionally  to  suggest  to 
them  more  accurate  or  safer  answers  to  heathen  objections  than  those 
which  they  bad  made  use  of,  and  to  give  them  inforiDation  about 

r.M:sa:,G00gIc- 
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matters  in  Which  ihe^  are  found  to  be  deficient  Oecasionillf  abo  I 
propose  to  them  qaeitionB  pertaining  to  the  controversy  with  Hindoism, 
to  which  they  are  to  bring  me  written  ansnera  the  foUowii^  ve«k. 
We  always  close  this  part  of  the  hnsioesB  of  the  day,  before  proceeding 
to  anything  ebe,  with  spedal  prayer  for  the  converaion  of  the  heathea, 
and  the  eatabliNhment  of  the  kingdom-  of  God.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  most  of  the  native  teachers  and  schoolmBsters  are  now  evidently 
taking  a,  more  lively  interest  in  the  propagaUon  of  the  Gospel,  and  ara 
learning  to  engage  in  this  work  in  a  manner  more  likelj  to  do  good. 
They  are  naturally  fonder  of  ridicule  than  of  serions  argument,  fonder 
of  attacking  the  characters  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  which  sre  certainly 
very  tempting  objects  of  attack,  than  of  bringing  the  claims  of  trath 
and  duty  to  bear  upon  the  consciences  of  their  hearers.  lake  all 
Hindoos  they  make  much  use  of  illastrations,  and  Bometimes  torn  off 
the  edge  of  an  opponent's  illustration  with  admirable  readiness  and 
skill.  Some  time  ago  a  heathen  said  to  one  of  our  catechbts,  '  Hers 
is  your  Padre  sending  out  people  in  every  direction  to  invite  ns  to 
come  to  him,  but  nobody  coroes,  whereaa  Subrahmanym'  sits  qniedf 
in  his  temple  at  Trichendoor,  and  all  the  country  flocks  to  his  festival  I' 
'  Yes,'  said  the  catechist,  '  if  a  man  wants  to  sell  milk,  he  has  to  pnt 
a  pot  of  milk  on  his  head,  and  go  about  crying  '  milk  I '  '  milk  ! '  all 
through  the  village,  but  if  he  sets  up  a  toddy  shop,  all  the  riff-raff  of 
the  neighbourhood  will  flock  to  him  without  ihvitation.' 

In  my  own  periodical  viaits  to  each  of  the  villages  in  the  district,  I 
have  made  it  my  principal  object  to  seek  out,  converse  with,  and 
gather  in  the  heathen,  and  this  also  has  not  been  without  efibct.  As 
I  have  already  explained,  the  villages  under  my  care  are  to  be  regarded, 
Dot  as  Christian  villages  containing  still  a  few  stray  heathens,  but  as 
heathen  villages  with  small  communities  of  Christians.  A  day  speol 
in  one  of  those  villages  furnishes  me,  therefore,  with  many  excellent 
opportunities  of  «pe^ng  to  heathens.  Many  of  them' come  about  me 
of  their  own  accord  ;  others  will  come  when  I  tend  for  them,  dnring 
the  heat  of  the  day,  Or  may  be  seen  in  places  of  pnbUo  concourse  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  assertion  of  the  heathen  mentioned 
above  that  '  nobody  comes '  is  not  correct  The  only  exception  is 
that  when  some  persons  whom  I  have  frequently  spoken  to  without 
effect  are  invited  to  come  and  see  me  again,  they  will  say,  'No,  «a 
cannot  go;  we  have  promised  him  so  oAen  to  become  Christiaas  without 
keeping  our  promise,  that  we  must  now  keep  out  of  the  way.'  Tlus 
has  taught  me  the  expediency  of  allowing  people  sonetimee  to  lean 
me  without  being  brought  to  a  point,  and  of  being  content  with  pro- 
ducing a  vaguely  favourable  impression,  in  the  hope  of  getting  in 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  conversation  at  some  fumre  time. 

Part  of  my  time  when  1  visit  a  village  is  spent  in  oondncting  Divins 

Service  with  the  Christians,  examining  their  lessons,  and  inqairin; 

into  their  conduct     A  still  larger  portion  of  time  is  apent  in  cooTer- 

Eations  with  the  heathen,  and  this  part  of  my  work  is  an  nnfsiliog 

'  Tk*  principal  deitr  worshipped  in  Tinnerelly. 
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■ooroe  of  uiter«8t  md  pleuure.  We  ue  appolated  to  be  '  fiBheia  of 
men,*  and  never  do  I  feel  happier  tbui  when  going  ont  into  the  vUlsge 
for  a  few  d&ja  fiehing.  My  fishing  in  these  parts  is  not  at  present  on 
a  large  scale.  It  has  not  been  lay  lot  to  fish  with  a  drag  net,  and  to 
catch  a  net-fuU  of  great  fishes — 'an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three ' — 
at  a  single  cast  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  angling 
for  isolated  fish  in  quiet  corners  of  the  lake.  Whal  varied  interest  and 
excitement  there  is  in  the  spiritual  fishing  ! — were  it  not  that  I  fear  to 
make  a  sacred  comparison  walk  on  all  foure,  I  coold  tell  how  often  X  . 
am  tantalized  with  '  nibbles,'  bow  excited  I  feel  when  I  get  a  '  bit^' 
how  I  exult  when  a  fish  is  safely  landed,  and  how  sometimes  when  an 
innocent  perch  is  quietly  nibbling  at  my  bait,  a  great  old  pike,  the 
persecutor  of  bis  neighbourhood,  makes  a  rush  at  him  and  swallows 
him  up.  Though  my  fishing  is  on  a  small  scale,  the  proportion  of  the 
fish  I  catch  that  seem  fit  only  to  be  cast  away  is  as  large,  I  fear,  as  if 
I  caught  thousands  at  a  time.  I  rarely  indeed  cost  any  away,  for  the 
proper  time  for  doing  so  is  yet  la  come,  but  I  notice  now  and  again, 
on  scrutinizing  what  I  have  canght,  certain  unwholesome  looking  fish, 
or  slippery,  slimy  creatures,  half  fish,  half  snake,  which  are  not  likely 
to  fare  well  when  the  angels  sit  down  on  the  eternal  shore  and  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad.  Not  unfreqnently,  indeed,  fish  of  that  sort  do 
not  wut  to  be  rejected,  but  find  thdr  own  way  into  the  water  as  fast 
as  they  come  out  of  it. 

In  one  case  this  year,  and  that  too  in  a  village  where  some  very 
promising  converts  have  joined  us,  a  set  of  people  came  over  from 
faction  rather  than  faitb,  remained  with  ua  only  about  a  couple  of 
months,  and  thea  relapsed  into  beathenism,  I  felt  very  doubtful  from 
th^  first  of  the  propriety  of  having  anything  to  do  with  tbem,  but  I 
allowed  them  to  join  the  congregation  probation  ally,  in  the  hope  that 
some  wetl-disposed  persons  might  be  discovered  amongst  tbem  in  time. 
Before  long  they  wanted  to  seize  and  poll  down  the  principal  heathen 
temple  of  the  village,  though  the  migoriiy  of  the  inhabitants  were 
still  heathens  ;  then  they  wanted  to  prevent  their  heathen  neighboars 
from  performing  their  usual  monthly  sacrifices  ;  and  lastly,  when  they 
found  that  I  would  not  yield  to  any  of  their  views,  they  petitioned  the 
authorities  to  drive  a  street  through  their  enemies'  houses.  I  had  hard 
work  to  keep  the  peace  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  and  to 
prevent  the  heathens  from  making  reprisals,  for  they  were  twice  irri- 
tated into  making  a  combination  to  prohibit  Ghiistians  from  buying 
or  selling.  At  length,  however,  after  complaining  that  Iloved  heathens 
better  than  Christians,  the  majority  of  these  unpromising  converts 
went  back  in  disgust.  In  cases  like  this,  or  more  or  less  resembling 
this,  a  few  of  which  occur  now  and  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even 
the  better  sort  of  native  Christians  and  native  catechisls  rarely  seem 
to  approve  of  impartial  justice.  Honesty  and  justice  are  admitted  to 
be  the  best  policy  in  general,  but  there  are  exceptional  cases,  and  it 
always  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  case  wben  the  interests  of  the  family, 
the  caste,  or  the  Church  are  supposed  to  be  involved.  The  peaceful 
policy  I  endeavour  to  pursue  seems  to  the  people  tame  and  spiritlesi 
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■t  the  time,  but  after  all  exciteraeut  is  over  it  geoenllf  c 
itaelfto  their  better  judgment. 

The  best  vindication  of  th«  propriety  of  it  is  the  peace  which  tba 
district  enjoys,  and  the  penceful  progress  which  the  Gospel  makes. 

It  ie  a  peculiarly  hopeful  feature  of  the  acoeselons  from  heathenism 
which  have  taken  place  durinn;  the  year,  that  a  considerable  pn^tortion 
of  the  converts  have  been  intelligent  yonng  men  who  are  able  to  resd, 
«id  who  have  been  induced  to  take  this  step,  not  by  that  mixtore  of 
motives  which  is  so  commonly  observed  in  these  parts,  but  by  a  coo- 
Tiction  of  the  truth  of  Cliriatianity  wrought  in  them  by  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  books,  or  by  oonTersationa  with 
Christ  i&ns. 

In  the  village  of  Foothirupoovily  a  respectably  connected  young 
man,  called  Sudalei-maden,  was  recently  ^induced  to  join  the  congrega- 
tion by  the  reading  of  Christiim  books.  Uis  parents  wtd  other  rela- 
tives still  remain  in  heathenism,  and  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
step  he  has  taken.  He  has  shown  the  strength  of  his  eonvietiona  and 
his  freedom  from  secular  motives  by  daring  to  stand  alone. 

StiU  more  recently  his  example  baa  been  followed  by  another  young 
man  belonging  to  the  same  village,  called  Anromoga-penimal,  who  baa 
also  been  induced  to  join  the  congregation  by  religious  motives  aione, 
and  who,  though  nut  equally  intelligent,  seems  to  be  equally  nneere. 

In  Fothoor,  a  large  heathen  village,  with  a  small  straggling  congre- 
gation, there  have  been  several  pleasing  instances  of  oonveraion.  A 
young  man,  called  Brahma-mootoo,  who  had  long  been  a  diligent 
reader  of  heathen  books,  had  a  Christian  acqaaintanoe  of  the  name  of 
Christadian,  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  KAdavily,  and  a  eonrert 
of  only  a  few  years  standing.  About  tbe  beginning  of  the  year,  Cri»- 
tadian  lent  his  heathen  friend  a  copy  of  the  Tamil  New  Testament, 
and  the  seed  thus  sown  bare  fruit  in  September,  when  BrahnuHnootoo 
abandoned  heathenism,  and  placed  himself  under  Christian  instractiaaL 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Christadian  was  one  of  tbe 
spenkers  at  the  meeting  of  the  native  Society  for  the  Pn^wgatioa  of  tbe 
Gospel,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  some  months  ago. 

None  of  Brahma-mootoo's  relations  followed  his  Axample.  He  had 
some  hopes  of  gaining  over  his  younger  broUier,  bat  those  hopes  were 
not  realized,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  Uie  brother  unhappily  disd  at 
cholera. 

Though  bis  brother  would  not  be  guided  by  his  advice,  another 
young  man  belonging  to  the  same  village,  Narayana-perumal  by  nsmc^ 
was  induced  by  his  persuasions  and  example  to  jmn  the  confrregstaotL 
jtfarayana-perumal,  like  Brahma-mootoo,  came  alone,  but  I  have  just 
heard  that  he  bos  not  been  left  alone.  He  set  about  reading  portiou 
of  the  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  books  to  his  relations,  and  a  week 
ago  he  was  joined  by  bis  father,  mother,  snd  three  brothers.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  good  and  evil  are  mixed 
up  blether  in  this  world,  that  it  was  in  this  very  village  of  Fothoor 
that  the  factious  movement  which  I  have  mentioned  above  todk  |dac&' 
(To  be  eontiautd.) 


NATrVE  PASTORATE  FUND,  FOR  THE  DIOCESE  OP 
CALCUTTA, 

1J48T1TDTED  IN    1858    IM   HEUOBT  OF  BiSHOP  W1L8ON. 

TVvriMt. — The  Bishop  and  Archdeacon.  Board  of  Management. — ■ 
The  ]^hop  ;  the  Archdeacon  ;  ths  Hon.  H.  B.  Uftrington  ;  tbe  Rev, 
Dr.  Kaj ;  the  Rev.  Or.  G.  Cuthbert ;  Colonel  Scott ;  Babou  G.  M. 
Tagore.  Corretpottding  ilemhen  of  the  Board, — W.  Unir,  Kaq.  C<  & ; 
the  Eev.  T.  V.  French. 

1.  The  Object  of  the  Fund  is  to  promote  the  establishinent  of  a 
Ifatire  Pastorate  in  the  Miaaioas  of  the  Chorch  of  England  throughout 
the  Diocese  of  Calcutta. 

2.  As  Native  congregations  are  formed,  it  is  expected  that  thejr 
will  contribute  according  to  their  means  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  Pastor,  and  this  Fund  is  designed  to  aid  such  local  efforts  hj 
pajments  out  of  the  interest  accruing  from  it 

3.  The  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  are  Trustees  of  the  Fond,  and  all 
sums  recuvod  will  be  inrested  in  their  name  in  Goremment  Securities, 
which  will  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  for  the  realization  of 
interest 

4.  Each  case  of  application  will  be  considered  and  dealt  with, 
according  to  its  merits  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Fund,  \>y  a  Board 
of  Management,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  ex-offieio,  a 
clerical  representatiTe  of  the  SocUti/  /or  tht  Prtgyoffotion  of  the  Gotpel, 
one  of  the  Church  Miinojtarj/  Soci^y,  and  four  lay  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up  as  soon  u 
practicable  after  they  are  made  known.  Corresponding  Members  of 
the  Board,  not  resident  in  Calcutta,  may  be  choaen,  who  will  be  Bkeljr 
to  aid  the  Board  by  their  odrice  and  assistance. 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  fifty  rupees  a  month  is  oonsidered  to  be  a 
proper  standard  for  the  Native  Pastor's  income.  To  assist  in  raising 
this  sum,  the  Board  will  make  Grrants  in  aid  equal  to  the  amount  sub- 
scribed monthly  fay  the  congr^Btion,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  Fund  will 
allow.  Should  a  larger  sum  than  fifly  rupees  be  thought  necessaiy, 
owing  to  any  special  circumstances,  the  addition  must  be  provided  for 
from  local  resources. 

6.  Should  any  persons  wish  to  commence  an  Endowment  for  some 
particular  place,  and  the  Board  concur  in  the  proposal,  the  Board  will 
gladly  take  oha^e  of  the  funds  raised  for  that  purpose. 

7.  As  the  Endowment  Fund  thus  appropriated  to  any  particular 
place  increases,  the  demand  upon  the  oongregatioa  and  the  Board  will 
diminish,  and,  when  the  endowment  is  completed,  will  altogether 
cease  :  in  which  event  the  Pastor  will  no  logger  be  dependent  on  hia 
flock  for  any  part  of  bis  support,  and  any  collections  they  continue  to 
raise  among  themselves  may  go  towards  the  support  of  Schools  or 
other  parish  otgects,  according  to  arrangements  made  by  them  in 
coDonrrenee  with  their  Pastor. 
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8.  In  the  event  of  «  division  of  the  DiooeM,  the  Fand  iriU  be 
divided  according  to  gome  equilable  arrangement,  to  be  delemuned 
upon  at  the  time  hy  the  Board,  having  reference  to  the  propOTtitui  of 
the  subscriptions  then  raised,  and  of  the  number  of  Native  Pastors 
then  on  the  Fund,  within  the  limits  of  the  respective  Dioceses  so 
settled.  Each  part  of  the  divided  Fund  will  be  pUced  under  the 
managemeat  of  a  Board  constituted  s^  in  paragraph  4  aboT& 

N.B. — Anjr  communications  for  the  consideration  of  the  Boir^ 
regarding  the  Fund  and  its  object,  may  be  forwarded  to  ArchdeacoD 
Pratt,  hy  whom,  as  well  as  b;  any  Member  of  the  Board,  8abaeri[Ai(»ii 
will  be  thankfullj  received. 

The  amount  at  present  collected  and  advertised  is  Co.'b  Bs. 
12,069-11-2.  This  sum  has  been  invested  in  fi  per  cent.  Govemmeot 
Securities  to  the  amount  of  Ca'a  Ka.  12,700,  with  a  caab  batance  vt 
Co.'a  E*.  376-6-0. 

John  H.  Pk^tt,  Arehd«u9>L 

CUeatta,  SOA  July,  1SS9. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SOUTHERN  STRIA 
PART  II.    No.  8. 


Thursday,  May  ilh. — Tantflra  is  the  modem  name  and  site  of 
ancient  Dor,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  In  the  old 
Cansanitish  times  it  boasted  a  king  of  its  own,  who  joined  the  con- 
federacy, of  the  other  petty  states,  under  the  hegemony  of  Jatua,  to 
oppose  the  prepress  of  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  in  Palestine.  He 
was  involved  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  waters  of  Uerom  (Joshua 
zi.  2,  &c.,  xii.  23),  and  the  district  was  asaigaed  to  the  children  of 
Hanassuh  on  this  side  Jordan,  who,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
posseS^Dg  the  Canaanites  (xvii.  11,  12).  It  was  one  of  BcdonKia'i 
twelve  commissariat  districts,  administered  by  a  son-in-law  of  his 
own  (1  Kings  ir.  11),  and  was  in  later  times  distinguished  by  tha 
proud  appellations  of  Sacred  and  Autonomns,  on  coins  from  ita  own 
minL  But  already  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny  nothing  but  its 
memory  remained,  excepting  the  ruins,  which  nearly  three  centariss 
later  excited  the  admiration  of  S.  Paula.  It  is  correctly  described  io 
the  Onomasticon  as  a  deserted  town,  nine  miles  from  Cassareis,  on 
the  road  to  Ptolemais.  This  once  most  powerful  city,  as  St.  Jeroma 
calls  it,  has  retained  no  vestiges  whatever  of  its  ancient  importance ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  on  this  bare  promontory  the  fainiett 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  old  city ;  ita  only  relic  of  antitiDity 
being  a  tall  fragment  of  a  medieval  tower,  situated  on  an  artificial 
mound  near  the  point  of  the  promontory  ;  from  which  ruin  the  |daee 
is  said  to  derive  its  modern  name,  Taatflra,  which  deacribes  the  ham 
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of  tbe  Druse  women  of  Lebaoon.    The  modem  village  is  even  mon 
iqiislid  and  wretched  in  its  appearance  than  its  neighbours. 

Haring  exhausted  the  litrnt  of  Dor,  we  proceeded  on  our  waj,  and 
at  9.15  A.x.  we  reached  'Atllt,  one  oE  the  most  remarkable  places  on 
this  coast,  and  not  the  least  perplexing,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
identifjring  it  with  any  ancient  town,  while  its  situation  and  its 
remuns  both  indicate  a  much  earlier  origin  than  that  which  faistury 


James  de  Vitry,  in  his  Oriental  History,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Pilgrims'  Castle  on  this  promontory,  in  a.d. 
1217,  where  a  tower  had  formerly  been  erected  for  the  protection  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  rohhera  who  molested  the  pilgrims  on 
the  road  between  Caipba  and  Ciesareia.  The  Knights  Templar, 
aided  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  undertotA  the  work  ;  and  in  excavating 
for  etones,  they  discovered  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  wall,  long  and 
massive,  wherein  they  found  a  quantity  of  ancient  coins.  In  front  of 
this  they  discovered  another  shorter  wall,  and  copious  fountains  of 
sweet  water  between  the  twa  On  these  subetructioos  they  built 
their  new  walls  and  bulwarks,  flanked  by  two  towers  of  maseife 
masonry,  measuring  100  feet  long  by  74  wide.  The  promontory  is 
accurately  described  as  large  and  broad,  overhanging  the  sea,  naturally 
fortified  by  rocks  on  the  sonth  and  west,  whUe  the  old  tower  lay  on 
the  east.  The  second  wall,  a  little  in  rear  of  the  towers,  extended 
from  one  side  of  the  promontory  to  tlie  other,  which  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall  t^  its  own.  This  permanent  caMrum 
included  an  oratory  with  a  palace  and  many  houses,  and  had  a 
harbour  naturally  good  and  capable  of  improvement  by  art. 

This  description  of  James  de  Vitry  will  enable  us  to  identify  the 
mios  without  difficulty.  Its  two  walls,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  are  still  diatinctly  to  be  traced ;  and 
the  existence  of  many  large  bevelled  stones,  varying  from  four  to  ten 
feet  in  length,  fully  corroborates  the  description  of  the  chronicler,  and 
argues  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town  on  this  site.  It  appeared  as  if 
the  trench  between  the  first  and  second  wall  had  been  formerly  flooded 
by  the  sea.  The  remains  of  the  gateway  on  the  south  still  showed 
the  groove  for  the  portcullis.  Within  the  second  wall  was  a  passage 
to  the  spring  ;  and  west  of  this,  again,  we  traced  a  third  wall,  with  a 
chamber  in  its  thickness.  This  wall  is  partly  cut  in  the  native  rock, 
mnd  scooped  into  niches. 

The  promontory  itself  is  covered  with  mini,  conspicuona  among 
which  towers  the  wall  of  the  oratory,  as  it  is  modestly  styled  by  James 
de  Vitry,  being,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  Early ,  Pointed 
church,  consisting  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  rich  decoration  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  fragments  of  the  trefoiled  corbel-table 
anpporting  the  parapet,  and  in  the  foliated  capitals  of  the  piUara  and 
ahaFts  which  supported  the  groining  of  the  roof,  some  part  of  which 
still  remains  in  the  ^>sidal  termination  of  the  church.  Attached  to  the 
church  was  the  palace  and  hospice,  the  crypts  and  vaults  of  which 
akne  remain,  and  seemed  (o  have  served  as  magazines  for  stfffea  and 
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dstema  iat  mter  ;  for  altboagli  there  were  several  foantuiu  within 
tlie  walls,  the  supply  irsj  Bapplsmenieil,  in  times  of  pnce,  b; 
extraneoua  supplies  conveyed  from  the  neighbonring  hill«  by  tneftns 
of  aqueducts,  larfje  fVagments  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Wo  oouM 
trace  among  the  ruins  the  ground-plan  of  several  lar^e  rooms,  appA- 
renlly  connected  by  a  cloister  i  and  aitiong  them  we  thought  we  could 
identify  the  refectory,  great  part  of  which  had  &llen  o'nly  seven  dayi 
before  our  visit,  as  we  were  informed  by  the  villagers,  who  furtlwr 
added,  that  a  large  part  of  the  church  had  been  shaken  down  ten  jt»n 
ago  by  sn  earthquake.  The  modem  village  is  situated  among  the 
ruins,  and  in  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  wall.  It  consists 
of  about  forty  squalid  cabins,  inhabited  by  ■  people  of  evil  aepect  and 
of  worse  repute,  who  regard  with  suspicious  jealousy  the  explorationi 
of  the  curious  traveller,  whom  they  always  imagine  to  be  in  aeardi  for 
bidden  treasure.  The  view  of  Mount  Camel  from  this  promontovy 
is  very  striking,  as  it  may  be  seen  along  its  whole  length,  coHimendng 
in  the  bold  bluff  cape  which  forms  the  soulhem  horn  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  and  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  a  pmnt  of  peculiar 
interest,  which  we  shall  exploro  to-raorrow.  Viewed  from  this  point 
it  ■[qjears  to  attain  its  greatest  altitude  a  little  to  tbe  aoath-eut  of 
the  great  convent 

Antiquarians  are  at  fault  concerning  the  original  designation  of  Ais 
ilDclent  site,  which  had  wholly  vanished  (ttxat  the  geography  of  Palea- 
tine for  centuries  \>eXan  its  recovery  by  the  crusaders  in  the  thirteeath 
century,  as  it  is  passed  by  unnoticed  by  Fliny,  Ptolemy,  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary.  Its  site  is  doubttesa  inclnded  in  the  general 
description  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  between  Ptolemaia  and  Tunis 
fitratonis,  given  by  Strabo,  as  "  names  of  small  towns,  and  nothing 
else  ;"  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  Bncolon,  the  only  place  nantnd 
by  him  between  Sycaminon  (Caipha)  and  Crowdeilon.  It  has,  tiow- 
ever,  been  recently  identified,  apparently  with  good  reason,  witk 
Migdnl-el,  one  of  the  fenced  eitiee  of  Naphthnli ;  the  Madiel  tA 
Eusebins,  described  by  him  in  the  Onomaslioon,  as  a  large  village^ 
nine  miles  from  Dora,  on  the  road  to  Ptolemais ;  oorrectad  in  the 
Latin  version  of  St  Jerome  to  Magdihel,  a  small  village,  five  miles 
from  Dora,  &c. — the  actual  distance  of  'Atl!t  from  Tantfira  ;  and  Ritter 
supposes  it  to  be  Identical  with  the  "MutstioCerta"  of  theUnrfrundian 
Itinerary,— eiglit  miles  from  Mount  Cnrmel  and  the  same  distance 
from  Cffisareia  of  Palestine. 

The  land  side  of  the  promontory  is  now  a  marsb,  except  in  the  part 
by  which  we  approached  and  quitted  it ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  formerly  the  site  of  the  city  of  which  the  promontory  formed  the 
acropolis,  as  fragments  of  ancient  construction  may  be  seen  ammig 
tbe  tamarisks  and  other  shrubs  with  which  the  marsh  is  covered,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  wall  may  be  traced  at  intervals  oo  the  south  and  east  of 
the  medieval  autrum. 

Leaving  the  ruins  at  11  a.k.,  we  soon  came  to  a  narrow  pan  cot 
artificially  in  the  native  rock,  the  natural  pavement  c^  which  was 
deeply  mailed  t^  chariot  wheels,  like  tbe  streets  of  an  a:    '       '" 
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city.  The  rwdiray  is  only  xbont  eight  feet  wide,  wd  jnBtifies  the 
appelUtiaii  given  to  Ihie  locality  before  the  erection  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Cutle,  when  it  figures  in  the  chroniclea  of  the  crnBadea  u  Tia  Stricta, 
or  Dtstrictum,  or  Fetn  Indsa,  or  Aagnsta  Tin.  The  pau  is  abont 
half-B-mile  in  length,  and  appears  to  have  aerred,  at  some  remote 
period,  the  pnrpoee  of  a  atooe-qoarry.  It  was  strengthened  at  its 
farther  end  by  a  gate  and  tower,  the  mios  of  which  may  atill  be  seen, 
and  must  have  been  a  formidable  position  when  defended  by  a  few 
steel-cbd  warrion,  even  had  the  overhanging  cli&  not  been  provided, 
as  they  were,  with  strongly  fortified  towers. 

At  one  o'clock  we  passed  El-Tireh  on  onr  rights  pleasantly  situated 
io  ao  olive  grove,  and  saw  a  ruined  church,  from  which  doubtless  the 
adjoining  hamlet  on  our  left  derived  its  name  El-Eeniseh  (the  chnrch), 
in  which  recent  conjecture  has  fonnd  the  Capbamaum  which  the 
chroniclers  of  the  crusades  mention  in  these  parta  We  were  now 
skirting  the  western  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  at  two  p.il  we  saw 
considerable  ruins  of  an  ondent  town  on  the  right  of  our  path,  marked 
but  not  named  in  the  Ordnance  Snrvey,  for  which  we  obtained  the 
names  of  Kufr  es-Sanunim.  Proceeding  onward,  we  soob  turned  the 
point  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  had  beneath  na  a  wide  and  fruitful  plain, 
which  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Governor  of  Acre.,  We  now  ascended 
steeply  to  the  convent,  which  we  reached  at  a  quarter  past  three,  and 
found  the  most  laznrioua  accommodation  of  any  in  Palestine,  in  the 
very  oommodioBS  hoepice  erected  only  a  few  years  ago  by  Padre 
Giovanni  Baptista,  in  place  of  the  ancient  house  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Abdullah  Pasha,  after  having  been  converted  into  a  plague 
hospital  by  Napoleon  daring  the  siege  of  Acre. 

Were  I  here  to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Carmelite  frater- 
nity to  its  source,  I  should  have  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Pythagoras 
to  be  its  second  founder,  and  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  connecting 
links  between  him  and  the  prophet  Elijah.  But  I  gladly  relinquish 
such  a  task  to  more  experienced  genealogists,  unless  indeed  it  should 
be  considered  that  any  of  the  able  advocates  of  the  order  have  already 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  venerable  antiquity  and  prophetic 
origin  which  they  claim  for  their  White  Friars.  I  Icnow  it  was  a  great 
refreshment  to  hear  the  deep  voices  of  the  small  brotherhood  chanting 
the  vesper  psalms  in  their  private  chapel,  and  to  find  that  God  had 
not  left  Hinuelf  without  a  witness  in  this  ancient  mountain,  where  He 
so  wonderfully  displayed  His  presence  in  the  darkest  day  of  IsraeTs 
idolatry.  I  witnessed  from  the  terrace  of  the  convent  the  most  gorgeous 
sunset  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  as  it  sank  into  the  burning 
bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  marked  out  a  radiant  pathway  to  the 
"darling  west,"  ^ngwhidi  I  swept  on  wings  "as  swift  as  meditaticm 
or  the  thoughts  of  love,"  to  the  home  I  still  must  love  the  besL 

Friday,  May  5lh. — Having  learnt  that  the  Maharakahr  or  tradi- 
tionary place  of  El^ah's  sacrifice,  was  situated  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  mountain,  and  that  Tell  EUEasis  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eishon  hard  by  the  altar,  I  resolved  to  visit  it.  One  of  my  com- 
panions only  joined  the  expedition  ;  and  having  provided  ourselves 
with  a  guide  from  the  cwvent,  and  fresh  horses,  for  the  place  was  s^d 
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to  be  four  hours  distant,  we  started  at  lO.lS,  leaving  our  friendi  tv 
proceed  to  Acre,  where  we  hoped  to  rejoin  them  in  the  evening.  Oar 
path  ]aj  along  the  very  summit  of  Mount  Cannel,  for  the  oonveiil 
stands  at  its  north-western  extremity,  and  the  Maharaltah  at  its  Mnth- 
eostem.  The  moantain  was  covered  everywhere  with  dwarf  oak  and 
a  stunted  fir,  as  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Carmel  as  tiie  more  stately  cedar 
is  to  LebsnoQ  ;  and  there  was  little  variety  in  the  path  itself,  exoqit 
that  the  distant  scenery  changed  continually,  and  we  passed  tbrangh  a 
succession  of  variegated  Undscapes  and  sea  views  of  great  beanty  and 
variety,  as  the  formation  of  the  ground  and  (be  forest  gladea  opened 
to  us  a  prospect  now  oa  this  side  and  now  on  the  other,  including  the 
well-wooded  slopes  and  ravines  of  the  mount  itself  and  the  JUediter- 
ranean,  with  "  the  many-twinkliug  smile  "  of  its  blue  waters  oa  out 
right,  aod  on  the  left,  first,  the  plain  of  Acre,  then  the  greater  plain 
of  £^raelon,  with  the  mountains  that  gird  it  about  on  all  sides. 

Our  guide  was  an  old  pervant  of  the  convent,  a  Christian  of  the 
Latin  rite,  and  sufficiently  intelligent  for  one  of  his  class.  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  visited  the  place  of  sacrifice  several  times,  but  not  for 
some  years.  He  told  us  that  all  persons  of  ail  creeds  acknowledged 
the  authenticity  of  the  tradition.  Christians  and  Mabommedans,  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  alike.  At  noon  we  passed  some  ruias,  for  whidi  our 
guide  could  give  us  no  distinctive  name ;  and  in  half-an-honr  mme 
came  to  a  small  Moslem  village  on  the~leftof  ourpath,  called  Es-Kfieh, 
where  we  took  a  second  guide,  as  the  Christian  professed  not  to  know 
the  exact  spot,  but  only  the  general  sitoaticfQ  of  the  altar.  As  we 
approached  the  south-eastern  extremity  of.  the  range  the  foliage  grew 
more  dense,  and  we  threaded  our  way  through  the  woody  maz^ 
becoming  more  and  more  perplexed  the  &rther  we  proceeded.  It  was 
half-past  three  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  place  afar  off,  and  then 
our  difficulties  commenced  in  earnest  This  part  of  the  monntain  was 
a  tangled  thicket  of  dwarf  oak  and  other  underwood,  aboundiag  in 
thorns  and  briars,  and  gigantic  thistles,  which  almost  tore  ua  in  pieces ; 
and  it  was  half-past  four  before  we  reached  our  destination,  more  than 
six  Iiours  from  the  convent  We  found  the  site  of  the  altar  mariced 
by  rude  heaps  of  slotte,  such  as  are  common  to  nil  places  of  pilgrim^ 
in  this  country,  heaped  up,  as  of  old,  for  a  memorial  of  the  accmcplished 
vow.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  mound,  rising  to  a  height 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  proper  summit  of  the  range,  joM 
before  it  sinks  to  the  plain  on  the  south-east ;  and  this  rocky  knoti 
was  BO  ruffed  that  we  had  to  leave  our  horses  at  its  foot,  and  to  clinb 
up  it  by  a  kind  of  valley.  Here  then  we  stood  on  the  very  nte  of 
that  august  solemnity,  when  issue  was  joined  between  the  solitary 
hermit  of  Carmel  and  the  courtly  priests  of  Baal,  in  the  sight  of  the 
idolatrous  king  and  before  all  Israel.  Scepticism  would  have  pleaded 
with  us  in  vain,  nndttr  any  circumstances ;  but  here  the  very  evidence 
of  the  senses  was  enough  to  force  conviction  of  the  authenUcity  <i  the 
sublime  narrative.  There  are  some  places  associated  with  historical 
events  of  great  importance,  which,  when  seen,  appear  to  answ^  so 
exactly  to  the  requirements  ofthenarrativflttiat  they  become  erideocet 
to  one's  own  mind  of  the  facts  which  have  be^i  there  enacted.    The 
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scene  ofDaTid'sTictoTy  over  Goliath  ia  such  s  place;  and  I  flhoold  find 
it  quite  as  difficult  to  doubt  the  credibility  of  tbst  memorable  dual  in 
Wady-es-Sumt,  with  the  mauntains  on  either  side,  on  which  the  hostile 
hosts  were  encamped  with  the  valley  between  them,  and  with  that 
water-coarse  Tall  of  smooth  pebbleB  before  tnj  ejea,  ns  I  ahould  to 
qneation  the  Blory  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  amid  anch  memoriala  of 
its  thrilling  episodes  as  the  old  fnnn  of  Haguemont  and  La  Haye 
Sointe.  £I-Mahnrakah  on  Mount  Carmel  is  another  such  spot.  The 
Tery  name,  which  signifies  "  the  altar,"  or  "  place  of  sacriflce,"  coming 
down  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  in  the  moutha  of  the  natives,  is 
in  itself  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  fact;  and  all  around  serves  only 
to  corroborate  it.  Standing  there,  yon  have  nothing  to  desiderate  for 
the  picture  ;  alt  the  accessories  of  the  scene  are  perfect  and  complete. 
Here  on  this  rocky  fcnoll,  as  on  a  platform,  stood  the  hairy  man,  sur- 
rounded by  the  priests  of  Boot  and  of  the  groves,  conspicuous  to  Ahab, 
who,  with  his  retinue,  occupied  the  level  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
isolated  mound,  but  still  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  while  the  multi- 
tudes thronged  aronnd  on  the  eloping  sides  of  the  hill,  within  sight  of 
the  altar,  and  within  hearing  of  the  prophet.  Joet  below,  washing 
the  rocky  base  of  Carmel,  flows  the  river  Eishon,  and  on  its  farther 
bank  rises  a  remarkable  mound,  or  barrow,  called  Tell  El-Kasfs,  u  e. 
the  mound  of  the  priesta,  where  we  could  well  imagine  summary 
vengeance  to  have  been  executed  on  the  false  prophets,  and  where 
they  found  a  common  grave.  Westward  the  sea  wna  distinctly 
visible,  and  fancy  would  have  found  little  difficulty  in  conjuring  up 
on  the  far  horizon  the  cloud  like  a  man's  hand,  the  announcement  of 
which  was  to  the  prophetic  ear  the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain ;  and 
to  the  south-east  was  Zertn,  the  site  of  ancient  Jezreel,  and,  between, 
the  road  across  the  plain,  along  which  the  prophet  ran  that  marvellous 
course  before  the  chiiriot  of  Ahab,  serving  for  the  time  as  his  lackey, 
as  Bishop  Ilall  writes,  "  that  the  king  and  all  Israel  may  see  his 
humility  no  less  than  his  power,  end  may  confess  that  the  glory  of 
those  miracles  hath  not  made  him  insolent." 

I  said  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  the  accessories  of  the  scene  for 
the  full  illustration  of  the  inspired  narrative  ;  but  this  is  not  strictly 
true.  One  thing  was  wanting.  An  old  difficulty  recurred  again  with 
redoubled  fome  as  I  stood  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  viz.  whence  did 
the  prophet  derive  that  large  supply  of  water  which  was  poured  over 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  with  such  lavish  profusion,  that  it 
"ran  round  about  thealtar,  and  he  filled  the  trench  also  with  water"? 
Jn  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  difficulty,  it  must  he  remembered  that 
the  drought  bad  now  prevailed  for  three  years  and  a  holf,  and  that  the 
fountains  and  brooks  bad  failed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  all  the  horses  and  mutes.  At  such  a  time  it  is  certain 
that  the  Israelites  would  be  so  chary  of  their  supplies  ns  to  hesitate  to 
waste  twelve  barrels  of  tlie  precious  fluid  in  so  reckless  8  manner,  for 
ft  purpose  hitherto  nnexplained.  I  remembered  the  ingenious  solution 
of  the  difficulty  proposed  fay  Professor  Blunt  in  his  "  Undesigned 
Coincidences,"  who  takes  the  fact  stated  hy  Jeremiah,  that  "  Carmel 
M  by  the  sea"  (xWi.  18),  as  a  sufficient  indication  that  it  was  u 
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which  was  used  on  the  occaslcHi ;  and  I  had  hitherto  aoqniewed  in  Hat 
veiy  plausible  explanation,  nnder  the  impreseion  that  the  place  of 
■acriflce  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent,  at  the  farther  extremitr  of 
the  mountain.  But,  aa  the  aea  waa  more  than  six  hours  distant  fivn 
us,  this  theory  was  at  once  exploded,  asaumiag  the  traditioii  of  the 
place  of  sacrifice  to  be  well  grounded,  which,  from  many  oorroborating 
ciroumstanoes,  I  could  not  any  longer  doubt,  and  I  was  driven  to  aedt 
for  soma  other  source  for  the  water.  The  £ishon,  of  coarse,  oocnrred 
at  onoe,  and  one  who  has  only  read  of  that  ancient  river  aweepii^ 
away  the  chariots  and  hones  of  the  host  of  Jabin  would  find  UtUe 
difflcnltr  in  believing  that  even  after  bo  lengthened  a  drot^bt  sufficient 
water  mJght  be  found  in  its  bed  for  the  purpose  dengned  hy  the  prophet. 
But  then  its  appearance  was  veiy  far  from  warranting  aoch  a  o(«du- 
sion.  The  rainy  eeason  waa  scarcely  over,  yet  the  waters  of  the 
Kishon  had  dwindled  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a  very  incooaiderable 
rill  ;  and  it  wss  quite  clear  that,  however  daring  the  rainy  aeasoii, 
when  swollen  by  Uie  drainage  of  the  great  plain  and  the  suTToonding 
mountain  ranges  which  feed  its  tributaries,  it  may  still  assume  a 
threatening  aspect  as  of  old,  and  reassert  its  ancient  power  to  flgUt, 
inooDJunction  with  "the  stars  in  their  conrses,"  against  Sisera,  yet  ao 
soon  as  the  flood  has  subsided  it  rapidly  retnmB  to  its  wonted  fhaan*!, 
and  becomes  the  most  inconriderable  of  all  perennial  Btreams.  Besidea, 
the  toil  of  canying  four  barrels  of  water,  three  times  repeated,  np  lo 
the  h^ht  of  Carmel  from  the  stream  below,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  required  for  the  operation,  would  scarcely  have  been  submitted 
to  by  the  impatient  people  at  tbe  bidding  of  the  prophet,  whtnn,  in 
their  snllea  mood,  they  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  thur  miseriee. 

I  left  tbe  place  of  sacrifice,  Uuvoughly  baffled  by  this  difllcolty, 
which  was  to  be  speedily  solved  in  a  manner  that  I  little  e^qiected. 
I  bad  descended  from  the  mound  on  which  the  altar  was  erected, 
which  I  have  described  as  rising  above  tbe  general  level  of  tbe 
mountain,  and  having  examined  the  small  plain  or  table-land  from 
which  I  presumed  the  king  and  his  court  to  have  wittaeased  the  oere- 
monies,  was  preparing  to  descend  the  mountain  to  tbe  brook  SisbMi, 
when  my  Mohammedan  guide  addressed  me  with  the  words  "Bishmb 
Howijsh  ?  "—Will  yon  drink,  sir  ?  "  Fhe  moi  ? "  I  asked  , — la  there 
water  ? — not  much  interested,  although  my  thoughts  were  bo  fully 
occupied  with  water,  for  I  supposed  that  he  had  brought  a  akia  « 
water  with  him,  from  which  he  was  offering  me  an  nnsavoury  and 
unpalatable  draught  However,  with  the  assurance  that  there  waa 
plenty,  he  beckoned  na  to  follow  him,  and  brought  us  to  a  rocky  eavt^ 
in  the  base  of  the  mound  so  often  mentioned  as  that  on  the  summit  <d 
which  the  altar  stood  ;  where,  to  my  intense  astonisbmait  and  delight, 
I  found  a  copious  supply  of  pure  and  delidoua  water.  I  need  hardly 
Bay  that  I  plied  my  guide  with  questions  in  quick  succession  ;  and 
although  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  purport  of  my  inquiries, 
his  answers  were  as  satisfactory  as  if  I  had  prompted  them  myaelC 
Was  it  a  btr,  or  an  'atn t — a  tank,  or  a  spring  ?  "A  spring  from  the 
earth  ;  not  a  lank  of  rain  water."  Was  the  cave  large  ?  for,  as  tbe 
water  came  up  into  its  mouth,  I  could  not  ascertain  this  by  actual 
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obeeTTfttion.  He  asBured  me  it  was  "  ever  so  lorga"  Waa  the  water 
deep  ?  "  It  vaa  the  depth  of  many  men."  Unfortunatelj  I  had  no 
cord  to  test  the  aceuracy  of  the  Btatement  Is  there  kIwbjb  water 
liere  7  "  Sir,"  said  the  man,  very  gnveAj,  "  there  is  as  mach  water 
here  at  the  end  of  the  di^  season  as  there  is  in  the  rainjaeason." 
I  did  not  question  further ;  this  was  enough.  Eveiy  difficulty  was 
remoTed,  and  now  I  could  understand,  not  only  whence  the  water 
WBB  drawn  to  pour  over  Elijah's  saoriSce,  but  why  it  was  that  the 
prophet  had  appointed  this  place  for  the  detenaination  of  that  solemn 
controversy  of  which  all  Israel  was  to  be  witness.  The  contigui^  of 
this  fanntain  may  also  explain  the  position  of  that  ancient  altar  of  the 
Lord  which  Elijah  did  but  repair,  after  it  had  been  broken  down  and 
remained  in  miu  we  know  not  haw  long  (1  Kings  xviii.  30).  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  latest 
notice  of  this  altar  in  sacred  history  and  this  recent  recovery  of  the 
traditionary  site,  there  intervene  two  testimonies  in  pagan  writers  to 
the  sacred  character  of  the  mountain  and  the  veneration  in  which  this 
altar  was  held  ;  one  of  Jamblichus,  who,  in  his  "  Life  of  Pythagoras," 
informs  ns  that  the  philosopher  passed  some  time  In  solitude  on  this 
mountain ;  the  other  by  Tadtns,  who  tells  us  that  Vespasian  here 
consulted  the  oracle  of  the  God  of  Cannel. 

Our  guide  informed  ns,  that,  after  the  bombardment  of  Acre  in 
1840,  a  party  of  English  officers  had  mounted  the  height  and  hoisted 
the  British  flag  on  the  tree  which  overshadows  the  Maharakah  ;  and 
also  that  our  Ordnance  Officers,  when  making  their  survey  of  the 
country  in  the  same  year,  set  up  their  nUhdn,  i,e.  signal,  meaning 
their  Uieodolite,  on  this  commanding  elevation,  which  will  account  for 
the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  the  Maharakah  itself,  and  all  the 
oonntry  about  it,  is  plotted  in  their  map. 

On  our  descent  to  the  Kishon,  we  met  a  party  of  ill-looking  Arabs, 
who,  however,  allowed  us  to  pass  without  molestation.  This  river  is 
now  called  Nahar  Mokntta,  i.e.  division,  or  "  cutting  in  pieces  ;"  but 
whether  it  ia  so  nsmed  from  the  sanguinary  deeitMti  of  the  false 
prophets  by  Eljjah,  I  cannot  say.  The  Tell  el-Kasts,  on  nearer 
examination,  proved  to  be,  in  its  lower  part  at  least,  a  rocky  mound  ; 
but  whether  it  may  not  owe  its  present  elevation  to  an  artificial 
accumulation  of  earth  we  could  not  determine. 

It  was  half-past  five  before  we  bad  completed  our  exploration  of 
these  various  ol^jects  of  interest ;  night  was  fast  approaching ;  and  we 
had  a  long  ride  before  us,  as  Acre  was  our  destination  to-night.  So 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  along  the  roots  of  Carmel  to  Caifa,  the 
appointed  rendezvous  for  our  party  ;  and  on  arriving  there  at  7.25  were 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  oar  friends  had  started  for  Acre  some  hours 
ago.  At  20  minutes  to  8  we  set  out  to  follow  them  in  the  dark, 
forded  the  Ejsbon  at  its  mouth  in  half-an-hour,  and  presently  passed 
the  hulks  of  some  shipwrecked  vessels  high  and  dry  on  the  coast  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  river  Nam'an  ;  and,  leaving  Acre  on  our 
left,  came  in  half-an-hour  to  the  gardens  of  Abdullah  Fasha,  where 
we  fonnd  our  tents  pitched,  and  our  friends  comfortably  settled  for 
the  nigbL 
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DeiurniiwUumt  among  the  ChimK.      With  BiograjMeal  Sketdta  <^ 

deeeoMd  Mittionariet.     3y  Wii,liai[  Dean,  D.D.,  twentj  jam  m 

UiaaioMr;  to  China.     New  York :  SheldoD   h  Co.     ijondon : 

Triibner  &  Co.     1869. 

The  author  of  this  book  was,  we  believe,  sent  to  Bangkok  and  Hong 

Kong  by  the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  MissionB.     The 

chapters  on  ^he  cuatomg,  language,  histoiy,  kc  of  China,  do  not  oonrej 

rery  much  information,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  the  most 

interesting.   We  think  the  author  might  hare  produced  a  book  of  much 

greater  neefnlneaB  than  the  present. 


Our  readers  will  eee,  by  an  sdvertiaement  on  the  cover,  that 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  D&  Words- 
wOBls's  Greek  Tettammi,  containing  the  Four  6oipei$,  has  been 
published. 

It  differs  from  the  former  edition  in  the  following  respeeta, — 

A  lai^er  type  baa  been  adopted  in  the  Xotea,  uniform  with  that 
which  is  used  in  the  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  already  published.  Considerabte  addidona  have 
been  made  to  the  Notes  j  and  other  modifications  have  been  made, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  it  available  not  only  to  classical  and 
biblical  scholars,  but  also  for  general  use,  in  private  study,  and  in 
fsmily  reading.  Introductions  also,  similar  in  plan  to  thoae  con- 
tained in  the  two  other  volumes,  have  been  prefixed  to  the  several 
Gospels  in  the  new  edition. 

These  alterations  and  additions  being  bo  extensive,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Bivington,  that  in  case 
any  purchaser  of  the  former  edition  of  the  Gospels  should  desire  to 
procure  the  new  edition  for  his  own  use,  he  may  be  supplied  with  it 
by  them  at  the  trade  price,  viz.  at  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
on  the  price  at  which  it  is  published. 


The  Convert  of  Mtutachiuettt  is  No.  VIII.  of  the  Historical  Tiles 
DOW  in  course  of  pablication  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  &  Ji  Parker.  It  showi 
the  state  of  the  Chnrcfa  in  America  before  the  Revolution,  when 
Bishops  were  denied  to  that  continent,  and  candidates  for  holy  wdeia 
were  compelled  to  come  to  England  for  ordination. 

We  have  received  a  very  valuable  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cald- 
well, on  the  Substitution  of  Soman  far  tit  Indian  Charaeien,  which 
at  present  we  are  able  only  to  acknowledge. 


The  Beport  of  the  Society  for  the  PropiyatioH  of  the  Gotpel  for  1 
is  published,  and  is  full  of  important  and  intereBting  matter. 


®(ilonfal,  J^tefgn,  anO  |^omt  Stias. 

Wbdmesdat,  AngUBt  Slat,  was  the  first  day  of  the  Triennial  Visita- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Fredebictoit  ;  it  wu  also  the  sixth  anniTersary 
of  the  conBecratian  of  the  cathedral.  The  Clergy  of  the  dioceae  were 
hospitably  received  and  entertained,  during  the  Viaitation,  by  the 
Charchraen  of  the  city  ;  and  they  unanimously  requested  the  Bishop 
publicly  to  returd  their  hearty  thanks  to  those,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  Publius,  St.  Paul'fl  friend  at  Melita,  "received  them  and  lodged 
them  three  days  courteously;"  which  the  Bishop  did  in  a  sermon  at 
the  cathedral  There  were  fifty  Clei^  at  the  Viaitation.  The  Bishop 
of  NoTA.  Scotia  was  present. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Youk, 
on  Tuesday,  September  27th,  the  cordial  thanka  of  the  Board  were 
Yoted  to  Kirs.  Blomfield  for  a  bust  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London. 

The  following  resolution,  referring  t6  the  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  B  T. 
OifSERDOKK,  has  been  carried  by  a  very  large  majority  at  the  Dio- 
ceaan  Convention  of  New  York  : — "  That  the  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Tork  do  hereby  respectfully  requeat  the  House  of 
Biahops  to  remit  and  terminate  the  judicial  sentence  of  suspension 
under  which  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Tork  is  now  suffering 
disablity  ;  or  to  modify  the  same  so  far  as  to  designate  a  precise 
period  of  time,  or  other  specific  contingency,  on  the  occurrence  of  which 
the  sentence  shall  utterly  cease,  and  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect," 

During  the  debate  on  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  Biahop  of  NoyA 
Scotia,  entered  the  house,  and  waa  introduced  by  the  President  to 
the  Convention,  the  whole  body  rising  and  receiving  him  standing. 
He  took  a  seat  placed  for  him  beside  the  president. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  was  read  from  th« 
Biahop  of  NEWFonrroLAWD  : — "  I  am  now  making  my  voyage  of 
visitation,  having  left  St.  John's  for  that  purpose  in  my  church-ship 
on  St.  Peter's  day.  I  viaited  in  the  first  instance  several  harbours  in 
White  Bay,  on  the  north-east  aide  of  the  iaiand,  where  are  many  reai- 
dents  who  had  never  before  seen  a  clergyman  of  their  Church,  or  been 
in  any  place  of  public  worship.  I  then  settled  a  young  missionary 
with  his  wife  (whom  I  took  with  me  in  my  church-ship)  at  Forteau, 
on  the  Labrador,  to  relieve  Mr.  Gifford,  who  has  lived  and  laboured 
on  that  shore  ten  years.  And  since  I  have  been  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  St.  George's  Bay  (in  the  former  of  which  bays  the  inhabitants 
only  see  a  clergyman  once  in  four  or  six  yeara,  when  I  can  viait 
them),  have  come  round  to  this  place,  which  I  reached  on  Saturday 
last.  I  have  been  and  am  sadly  hindered  by  headwinds  (more  than 
on  any  former  occasion),  and  do  not  expect  to  reach  St.  John's  before 
the  middle  of  October,  which  ia  much  too  late  to  be  knocking  about 
this  coast  in  fog  and  foam." 

The  Bishop  of  Basbados  arrived  at  Southampton  on  October  1, 
by  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  steamer  Shannon. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  HsLEMABailed  for  bis  diocese  on  Monday,  October 
3d,  in  the  Jmperador,  from  Liverpool.    He  had  preached,  on  Sunday 
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morning  tni  eTening,  at  St  AngoBtine's  Chnrch,  and  t 
the  hoi;  commnnioR  to  a  lat^  nnnlber  of'persons. 

The  oSertoiy  in  St.  George's  Cathedral,  Grahamstown,  in  the  jear 
ending  at  Easter,  amounted  to  3441.  I9i.  8d. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Syr^  Missionary  of  the  Socuiyfor  the  PntpagatuM 
of  the  Goipd  at  Port  Francis  in  the  Diocene  of  Gkahahstowm,  ofB- 
ciated  on  Sunday,  Jul;  Slat,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in  that 
city,  in  the  GcermaD  language  ;  his  congregation  being  abont  thir^ 
of  the  poor  German  immigranta  who  have  gone  there  from  Kafiraria. 
They  seemed  truly  grateful  for  the  thoughtfulneas  of  their  countrymen 
in  offering  to  minister  to  them. 

The  Bev.  M.  J.  T.  Boys  has  been  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Bombay. 

On  Monday,  July  16th,  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  Sydney 
University  was  hdd  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  that  iuBlitntimi,  which 
was  then  nsed  for  the  first  time.  Prizes  were  adjudged  to  several 
students  for  proficiency  in  classics,  matbemadcs,  physics,  and  French. 
A  prias  poem  on  "Captain  Cook's  Meditations  on  Uie  Future  ot 
Australia,"  was  recited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Yarrington.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  nine  Undergradoatea,  and  ten 
Bachelors  were  created  Masters  of  Arts.  We  look  forward  with 
great  hope  to  the  career  of  this  University,  with  its  afi&liated  College 
of  St.  Paul,  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  Monday,  July  2fith,  the  Bishop  of  Stdhei  held  a  Confirmati<» 
at  St  Philip's  Church,  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  persona  were 
conBrmed.  On  the  28tb  the  Bishop  confirmed,  at  Christ  Church,  two 
hundred  candidates  from  different  parishes  in  the  district 

We  r^oice  to  learn  that  the  health  of  the  Bishop  of  Victoru 
(Hong  Kong)  has  been  much  invigorated  by  his  visit  to  New  South 
Wales.  After  leaving  Sydney  be  went  to  the  Dioceae  of  Melbourne 
and  visited  the  Chinese  at  the  Port  Phillip  gold  diggings.  The  Bishop 
purposed  to  visit  Tasmania,  and  then  to  return  to  hia  diocese. 

A  splendid  new  peal  of  eight  bells,  prerented  to  St  Philip's  Chnrdi, 
Sydney,  by  Mr.  John  Campbell,  were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  Mon- 
day, July  ISth,  the  57th  birthday  of  the  donor. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Liggiits,  Missionary  of  the  American  Chnrch  to 
Japan,  has  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  and  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  a 
class  of  Japanese  interpreters. 

SociBTT  FOR  PnOKOTDia  CHRISTIAN  EMOWtKDGx. — ^Tuesday, 
October  4tb,  1859. — The  Ten.  Archdeacon  Shiclair  in  the  Chair. 

The  sum  of  250^  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  BiBh(^  of  Mau- 
ritius, namely,  200^  for  special  objects,  and  5(M.  for  general  pnrpoBca 
in  his  dioceae.  The  sum  of  150^  was  granted  towards  a  chuivh  at 
Deloraine,  Tasmania.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
dated  Bisbopstown,  Maritzburg,  Jane  9th,  1859,  in  which  he  atated 
that  he  contemplated  being  in  England  in  March,  I860. 

The  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to 
Central  Africa  is  appointed  to  take  place  in  tlie  SenMe-HouM  <mi 
Tuesday,  November  Ist. 
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THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MISSION. 

We  mnst  not  allow  the  important  meeting  held  in  the  Senate- 
faonse  at  Cambridge,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  in  connexion  with  the 
above  Mission,  to  pass  without  comment  in  the  pages  of  the 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle ;  for  it  were  indeed  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  title  under  which  we  appear  to  limit  our 
observation  and  our  interest  to  the  Colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire — an  interpretation  which  we  distinctly 
repudiate,  and  against  which,  we  may  venture  to  add,  every 
number  of  the  journal  emphatically  disclaims. 

As  we  have  appended  to  this  number  a  full  report  of  the 
Cambridge  Meeting,^  we  need  not  here  do  more  than  direct 
attention  to  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
especially  to  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Sir  Geo^e 
Grey,  which  last  will  be  found  to  embody  the  results  of  the 
practical  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
who  very  appropriately  inaugurated  his  reinstatement  into  his 
office  by  coming  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian Missions,  which  he  has  so  long  and  faithfully  served,  first 
in  New  Zealand,  and  subsequently  in  Southern  Africa,  It  is 
not,  however,  our  intention  to  dwell  on  the  individual  speeches, 
or  to  discuss  the  intrinsic,  much  less  the  comparative,  merits  of 
the  speakers.    We  would  rather  regard  the  meeting  as  a  whole ; 

>  We  would  lecammsnil  tbut  llie  Report  of  the  meeting  should  be  boaod  Qp 
■with  this  ToloDie  of  the  Cotoalal  Church  CknmicU. 
NO.   CL.  M  M 
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and,  while  we  congratulate  the  promoters  of  thia  undertaking 
on  the  perfect  success  which  attended  it,  we  would  eiideaTour 
to  ascertain  its  bearings  upon  the  great  question  of  Christian 
Missions  in  connexion  with  the  Universities. 

And,  first,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that 
while  the  proposed  Mission  assumes  the  title  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  it  is  in  no  sense  the  work 
of  the  Universities  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  for  this  fact  is 
so  far  from  detracting  from  the  importance  of  the  movement, 
that,  when  properly  considered,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  it.  A  few  individuals,  not  the  best  known  nor  the 
most  influential  in  the  University,  combined  together,  on  the 
invitation  of  a  private  clergyman,^  to  reacne  from  oblivion,  and 
to  give  practical  effect  to,  the  concluding  appeal  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone,  in  bis  address  in  the  Senate-house  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1857;  and  such  has  been  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  scheme,  tlmt  the  meeting  of  the  ist  ultimo  was 
held  in  the  University  Senaculum,  specially  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  grace  of  the  Senate,  presided  over  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  his  official  capacity,  and  attended  by  all  the 
resident  Heads  of  Houses  (we  believe  with  but  one  exception), 
and  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Univeraity,  of  all 
orders  and  degrees.  We  say  this  fact  derives  its  chief  sig- 
nificancy  from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  purely  voluntary  association,  composed  indeed  of  members 
of  the  University,  but  with  an  organization  altogether  apart 
from  the  Academic  system,  operating  upon  the  Academic  body 
from  without,  and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  well  to  bear  thia  in  mind ;  for  the  Universities 
and  their  several  Colleges  have  the  repute  in  the  country  of 
being  exceedingly  wealthy  bodies,— although  the  corporate 
revenues  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  least,  do  not 
amount  to  what  would  be  considered  a  very  insufficient  income 
for  a  country  gentleman,  and  the  annual  income  of  no  colli^ — 
chargeable,  as  it  is,  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  Domus,  and 
divisible  among  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  Fellows — equals  in 
amount  the  private  fortune  of  many  not  the  wealthiest  of  our 
commoners ;  and  with  such  misconception  as  prevails  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Universities  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  extraneous  aid  in  carrying  out  the  wwk 
which  they  have  combined  to  accomplish.  But  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  corporate  revenues  are  actually  not 
available  for  any  such  purposes,  and  that  the  subscriptions 
in  the  Universities  are  derived  mainly  from  the  very  limited 

t.  Aodioth* 
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incomes  of  men  who  owe  the  prestiyt  of  their  poaition  far 
more  to  intellectuftl  tliaa  to  monetRry  qualifications,  it  at  once 
approves  itself  as  reasonable  and  right  that  the  couutiy  at  large 
should  be  invited  and  expected  to  furnittli  the  sinews  of  war 
for  this  new  crusade  against  the  kingdom  of  Satan  which  has 
been  devised  and  organized  within  the  Universities. 

Again,  the  strength  of  this  movement  in  favour  of  Missions, 
as  we  remarked  above,  is  even  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
owes  nothing  to  the  iclat  of  University  patronage,  as  such.  We 
may  conceive  of  some  zealous  Vice- Chancellor  prevailing  with 
the  Heads  and  the  University  to  espouse  all  abject  connected 
with  philanthropy  or  religion,  in  their  corporate  character;  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  precedents  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding were  more  numerous  than  tbey  are.  Yet  the  sanctJoa 
of  such  authority  would  certainly  leud  a  kind  of  factitious 
importance  to  such  an  object,  from  which  wc  cannot  but  con- 
sider It  a  happy  circumatiince  thiit  this  Central  African  Mission 
is  entirely  free.  The  cause  has  stood  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  before  the  judgment  of  the  Universities,  and  it  has 
carried  all  before  it  It  now  appeals  to  the  country  on  the 
same  merits.     We  will  not  doubt  the  issue. 

Yet  there  anrely  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Universities  have 
uow  pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Mii^sions,  as 
they  never  have  done  before.  The  all  but  universal  sympathy 
which  has  been  expressed  iu  this  projected  Alission,  iu  both 
Universities,  cannot  but  involve  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility in  those  who  have  manifested  it.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
disappointment  if  the  Heads  and  Professors  of  the  University, 
the  Tutors  and  Fellows  of  the  Colleger,  who  were  present  in 
snch  large  numbers  at  the  gatheriug  in  the  Senate-house,  on 
AIL  Saints'  Day,  were  to  subside  into  their  old  state  of  apathetic 
indifierence  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen— an  indifl'ercDce 
scarcely  cloaked  by  the  guinea  subscription  to  the  funds  of 
the  Propagation,  or  Church  Missionary,  Society ;  or  if  it  were  to 
prove  that  the  zeal  of  the  galleries  had  expended  itself  in  the 
lusty  but  discriminating  cheers  with  which  tliey  greeted  the 
noble  sentiments  enunciated  by  the  Speakers,  and  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Henry  Martyn  and  Bishop  Selwyn  ;  and  we  would 
venture,  very  respectfully,  but  very  distinctly,  to  intimate  to 
both  sections  of  the  Academic  Body  to  what  extent  the  country 
will  consider  them  pledged  by  the  recent  demonstration. 

It  will  consider  that  those  in  authority  have  undertaken 
not  only  to  contribute  of  their  substance,  more  largely  than  they 
have  for  the  most  part  done,  for  direct  missiouary  purposes, 
through  whatever  channels  they  most  approve ;  but  speciidly  to 
endeavour  to  promote,  in  themselves  and  others  around  them, 
M  M  2 
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a  spirit  of  genuine  Christian  zeal  for  the  perishing  millions  of 
oar  ovn  and  foreign  Innds.  They  have  no  lack  of  opportonitiea 
for  doing  this,  both  iu  public  and  prirate,  if  the;  will  bat 
economize  them,  and  turn  them  to  good  acconnt.  In  the  selection 
of  their  Divinity  Professors,  their  Chriitian  Advocates,  and  Hul- 
sean  Lecturers,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Preachers,  there 
is  abundant  scope  for  such  considerations ;  while,  in  their  private 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  especially  with  their  juniors, 
they  may  do  much  to  discounteoance  those  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence which  have  been  in  times  past  the  reproach  of  our  Colleges, 
and  to  divert  the  current  of  liberality  from  the  personal  gratifi- 
cation of  expensive  tastes,  however  refined,  into  the  broad 
stream  of  Christian  benevolence :  they  may  do  much  to  promote, 
as  they  may  do  much  to  check,  those  aspirations  after  higher 
and  more  honourable  objects  of  pursuit  than  any  mere  academic 
distinctions,  which  we  believe  to  exist  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  University ;  who,  on  their  part,  must  not  fo^et 
that  if  they  desire  to  emulate  the  examples  of  missionary  zeal 
which  they  profess  to  admire,  they  must  be  equally  careful  not 
to  contract  luxurious  habits,  which  will  unfit  them  to  "endure 
hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  to  cultivate 
those  manly  virtues  which  are  beat  promoted  hy  the  mental  and 
bodily  discipline  of  our  public  schools  and  universities,  and 
which  will  fit  them  alike  for  home  or  foreign  duty,  whether  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  or  in  the  more  immediate  service 
of  the  King  of  Saints. 

But  we  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  results  which  have 
already  followed '  from  the  meeting  at  Cambridge.  Appended 
to  the  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, agreed  on  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London  Committees,  held  on  the  succeediug 
day,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  presided.  The  sudden 
development  of  the  scheme  is  marked  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
in  the  report  read  at  the  meeting  in  the  Senatp  honse,  the 
probable  expense  of  starting  the  Mission  was  stated  at  ],00(UL; 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  cost  was  estimated  at  SO,OOOJ1,  an 
advance  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  further  fact  that  a  Bishop 
and  six  missionaries—the  staff  contemplated  in  the  original 
scheme — are  to  be  accompanied,  according  to  the  later  develop- 
ment, "  by  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  medical  practitioner,  and  a 
number  of  artificers,  English  and  native,  capable  of  conducting 
the  various  works  of  building,  husbandry,  and  especially  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant:"  so  that,  while  the  sole  design 
of  the  Mission,  as  originaily  contemplated,  viz.,  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  still  holds  the  foremost  place,  there  is  now  com- 
bined  with   this   the   promotion   of  "  agricntture  and   lawful 
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Commerce,  aod  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  in 
accordance  vith  the  principle  of  Dr^  Livingstone,  that  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  must  advance  together;  and  under  the 
conviction  that  the  best  hope,  huiuEtnty  speakings  of  reclaiming 
Africa  I'rom  the  degradation  of  centuries  is,  as  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  letter  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  meeting, 
"  a  Christian  colony — a  bodily  transplantation  of  all  our  pecu- 
liarities as  a  Christian  people,  and  for  a  specific  object,  extending 
all  our  energies  to  the  extinction  of  the  trade  in  the  bodies  of 
men." 

Another  most  important  step  was  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committees  on  November  2d.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
invite  the  Archdeacon  of  Pieter  Maritzburg,  in  the  diocese  of 
Natal,  to  head  the  intended  Mission;  and  it  has  since  been 
announced  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
has  accepted  the  invitation.  The  committees  could  not  have 
made  a  better  selection.  The  experience  of  the  country,  and 
the  acquaintance  with  the  language  acquired  by  the  Archdeacon 
'  during  his  five  years'  residence  in  Southern  Africa,  constitute 
in  themselves  most  important  qualifications  for  the  work ;  while 
his  personal  character  must  win  universal  confidence  for  any 
undertaking  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  a  coincidence  which 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  providential,  that  he  should  have 
come  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  offering  himself  for 
direct  missionary  work  among  the  Zulu  or  Caffre  tribes,  con- 
tiguous to  Natal,  at  the  very  time  when  this  missionary  project, 
originating  in  his  own  University,  was  opening  to  his'Christian 
energy  a  field  far  wider  than  he  had  himself  contemplated. 

One  other  fact  connected  with  this  Mission  must  be  here 
chronicled.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  has  from  the  first 
HLanifested  his  hearty  interest  in  this  missionary  enterprise,  not 
more  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  its  claims  in  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford  and  in  the  Senate-house  at  Cambridge,  than  by  his 
assiduous  attendance  and  wise  counsels  in  the  less  prominent 
and  ambitious  meetings  of  the  committees,  where,  after  all,  the 
real  practical  work  is  done,  has  now  crowned  his  other  services 
in  this  cause  by  announcing  a  donation  of  dOO/.  and  a  sub- 
scription of  20^.  a  year  for  five  years,  on  bonditiun  that  the 
resolutions,  agreed  on  at  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  November, 
are  carried  out  in  their  integrity.  That  the  hereditary  vindicator 
of  Africa's  claims  on  England  should  devote  himself  with  all 
his  great  abilities  to  such  a  cause  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise; 
but  while  there  is  ample  scope  in  this  noble  enterprise  for  the 
highest  powers,  its  origin  and  progress  prove  that  inferior 
abilities,  directed  by  genuine  Christian  zeal,  may  efiect  great 
resultaj  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  further  development  of 
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the  scheme,  both  vithin  and  beyond  the  UniTenities,  may  be 
KbundaQtly  blessed,  not  odI^  to  the  future  erangelisatioii  of 
that  wide  field  of  heathendom,  which  it  contemplates,  but  to 
the  present  spiritual  advancement  of  those  in  both  oar  UniTeni- 
ties, who  are  ungrudgingly  devoting  so  much  of  their  preciouB 
and  already  overtaxed  time  and  energies  to  the  advancenieDt  of 
our  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  eartli. 

The  organization  at  Cambridge  of  an  Auxiliary  Committee 
among  the  Undei^raduates  is  the  most  recent  and  not  least 
cheering  incident  connected  with  this  undertaking. 


PRIMITIVE  MODES  OF  PROPAGATING  THE  GOSPEL. 
No.  IL 
TuKRB  is  one  well  authenticated  history  of  the  introductioa 
of  Christianity  and  the  Church  into  a  heathen  nation,  within 
the  first  four  centuries,  which  I  omitted  in  my  last  paper,  that 
of  the  Saracens.  It  is  important  as  an  instance  of  a  bishop 
consecrated  for  wandering  tribes,  who  had  no  cities  to  be  made 
sees.  And  accordingly  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  Eustathins  signs  himself  bishop  "of  a  tribe  of 
Saracens  "  {</>vX^?  ^appoKiqv&v). 

We  are  told  by  Tlieodoret  (H.  E.  iii.  23)  and  Socrates  (H.  E. 
iv.  36)  that  when  the  Saracens  (Hbout  the  year  378)  had  made 
incursions  on  the  empire,  Mavia,  their  queen,  "having  received 
the  light  of  divine  knowledge,"  requested  on  making  peace  (w, 
as  a  condition  of  pence),  that  Moses,  himself  (as  Socrates  says)  a 
Saracen,  who  lived  as  n  holy  Solitary  near  their  country,  shoold 
he  consecrated  as  Bishop  for  them.  The  request  was  granted :  and 
Lucius,  the  Arian  intruder  into  the  See  of  Alexandria,  was  to  con- 
secrate him.  Moses,  unwilling  to  be  made  a  bishop  at  all,absolately 
refused  to  receive  consecration  from  the  hands  of  a  misbelierer 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  faithful :  he  was  therefore  consecrated  by 
the  Catholic  Bishops  then  in  exile.  SoEomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  ri.  38) 
adds  the  further  particulars, "  that  he  led  many  to  become  Chris- 
tians, having  found  very  few  indeed  already  such."  "  Saracens 
had  not  long  before  the  accession  of  Valens  begun  to  embrace 
Christianity,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the  ieptii  who 
lived  near  them,  and  the  solitaries  who  cultivated  a  religious 
life,  liring  holily  and  working  wonders,  in  the  neighbouring 
deserts.  It  was  reported  of  one  whole  tribe  that  they  had 
become  Christian  through  their  chief  being  converted  to  Chru- 
lianity,  when  the  prayers  of  a  Solitary  that  he  might  have  a  son 
had  been  granted  ;  on  which  he  was  baptieed  and  his  subjecta." 

I  suppose  most  persons  would  be  struck  with  the  pardlel 
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between  the  position  of  theae  people,  and  that  of  the  Kafirs  and 
other  heathen  adjoining  oar  settlements  at  South  Africa :  and 
may  especially  be  reminded  of  the  nrgent  entreaty  of  the  Kafir 
Chief  to  have  Archdeacon  Merriman  sent  to  teach  him. 

The  object  of  my  last  paper  was  to  draw  out  the  PAcra,  so  far 
as  they  are  authentically  recorded,  respecting  the  introdnctioD 
of  Christianity  into  particular  countries,  during  the  first  four 
centuries. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  what  these  facts  implied,  in 
evidence  of  the  usages  aud  principles  of  those  times.  I  did  so 
the  more  fully  in  some  particulars,  because,  when  we  have  oo 
cases  precisely  similar  to  our  own,  but  have  to  argue  from 
analogy,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  sec  fully,  what  circumstances 
affect  the  analogy,  and  what  do  not 

Because  I  stated  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  in  the 
early  ages  was  propagated  by  the  holy  lives  and  the  woi*da 
spoken  in  season  of  gooti  men,  who  were  not  officially  commia- 
sioned  as  Missionaries  to  preach  and  to  make  converts,  I  have 
been  understood  to  imply  that  we  ought  not  now  to  send  out 
special  Missions,  till  by  the  accidental  intercourse  of  private 
Christians  with  heathens  a  desire  and  longing  for  Christian 
teaching  has  been  awakened.  I  have  been  understood  to  mean, 
that  because  the  first  four  centuries  hod  no  Missions  such  as 
ours,  we  should  not  have  them.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
meant  no  sacfa  inference  to  be  drawn :  nor  can  any  such  be 
&irly  drawn  from  the  facts  I  stated.  During  those  early  ages 
the  ChristianB  were  themselves  but  a  part,  for  most  of  the  time 
a  small  part,  of  the  population  of  their  own  countries.  It  was 
their  first  and  most  immediate  busiuess  to  convert  those  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  those  that  were  near  them.  They  were 
poor  and  persecuted,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  the  eye  of 
man,  that  the  Church  survived  the  persecutions  at  alL  Nor  did 
they  know  much  of  distant  barbarous  nations,  nor  had  they  the 
means  we  have  of  going  amoiig  them,  and  of  learning  their 
tongues.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  St  IrensBua  should  be  able  to 
say,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  that  Christianity  was 
believed  in  and  held  fast  with  a  loving  adherence  to  the  tme  faith, 
by  barbarous  tribes  whose  language  was  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  who  could  only  be  taught  orally. 

It  is,  however,  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Christiani^  was  thus  propagated,  for  two  other  reasons,  (i.)  We 
have  here  an  illustration  of  a  law  of  the  Divine  dealings,  by 
which  faith  and  love  and  zeal  are  rewarded  in  endeavours  to 
spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  even  when  Christians  are  not 
acting  by  any  special  authorization  from  the  Church.  Thus, 
in  the  Apostolic  age  (Acts  xi.  8),  they  who  were  dispersed  from 
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Jerusalem  in  the  persecatioa  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word,  as  far  as  Cypma,  Fhtenieis, 
and  Antioch,  with  great  success ;  and  then  word  was  sent  to  the 
Apostles,  and  they  sent  St.  Barnabas  to  complete  what  had 
been  begun  by  others.  Somewhat  similar  perhaps  waa  the  case 
of  Prisctlla  and  Aquila ;  and  of  Apoltos,  and  those  others  through 
whom  the  imperfect  light  of  the  Bnptisfs  teaching  haci  been  so 
widely  spread  (Acts  xviii.  25  and  six.  3).  So  that  we  need 
not  thiuk  it  strange  if  missions  that  do  not  enjoy  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  the  ChurcV,  or  its  proper  organization,  nay,  even  those 
of  pious  sectaries,  should  gain  the  blessing  of  lai^  succen. 
How  much  more  would  be  gained  if  the  same  zeal  and  lore  had 
been  directed  by  Apostolic  principle  and  order ! 

(ii.)  Such  facts  may  welt  remind  ns  that  the  holy  lives  of 
Christians,  and  the  undersigned,  nay  unconscious  influence  flow- 
ing firom  them,  are  the  most  signal  means  of  recommending  oar 
religion  to  the  heathen.  And  it  may  lead  to  some  feeling  of 
humiliation  to  know  that  the  lives  of  Christians  have  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  our  religion  in  such  coimtriea  as 
India. 

An  erroneous  deduction,  not  unlike  that  we  have  mentioned, 
has  been  made  before  now  even  by  persons  of  name  and  iafla- 
ence.  They  have  argued  that  because  in  aneieot  times  Bishops 
were  not  sent  till  they  were  asked  for,  we  should<now  prepare 
the  way  by  Missionary  Presbyters,  and  that  not  until  a  Churrfi 
had  been  formed,  and  there  were  Clergy  for  him  to  rale  over, 
should  a  Bishop  be  consecrated.  But  this  is  a  misapprehension 
alike  of  the  facts  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  office  of  a  Bishop.  It 
was  not  Ckristians  already  formed  into  Churches  who  asked  for 
Bishops,  but  perBons  who  wiahed  to  become  Christians,  and  to 
have  authorised  Teachers,  such  as  could  admit  them  to  the  full 
privileges  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  those  days  thought 
that  the  knowledge,  or  the  belief  of  Christianity,  admitted  men 
to  the  gifts  of  grace,  but  the  Sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church  received  iu  faith.  Nor  was  it  supposed  to  be  a  Bishop's 
duty  simply  to  rule  the  Presbyters  and  perform  some  special 
ofBces;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  his 
Church,  the  element  out  of  which  it  was  developed;  he  was  the 
chief  minister,  the  ordinary  pastor;  it  was  his  work  to  teach  and 
to  preach.  Where  there  was  a  Bishop,  there  too  was  a  Chorch 
virtually  and  potentially  complete :  he  ordained  Presbyters  and 
Deacons,  as  subsidiary  to  himself:  but  his  office  waa  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church. 

Of  coarse  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  may  not  be  wdl 
to  send  Presbyters  into  different  fields  of  operation,  and  then, 
where  they  find  a  promise  (^  success,  to  follow  up  tiie  work  by 
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consecTRting  a  Biabop  for  that  Mission.  Such  a  course  might 
be  taken,  for  inBtance,  by  sending  a  Bishop  to  those  tribes  of 
Africa  where  Mr.  Neville  has  found  so  hearty  a  welcome  for  our 
religion,  and  the  natural  accompaniment,  persecution.  But 
Buch  preliminary  measures,  or  a  formal  request  to  have  a  Biahop 
sent,  are  clearly  only  accidental  circumstances,  and  dispensable. 
What  is  indispensable  is  that  there  should  be  a  Bishop  in  every 
substantive  and  settled  mission.  It  is  a  matter  of  Christian 
discretion  to  choose  the  fields  for  such  missions,  the  choice 
being  determined  either  by  the  request  of  the  people,  or  the  fact 
that  they  have  already  heartily  received  such  Christian  teaching 
aa  they  have  had,  or  the  probability  and  grounds  for  hoping 
that  they  will  receive  it. 

Another  misunderstanding  of  antiquity  has  been  that  which 
has  applied  to  the  case  of  Missionary- Bishops  the  canon  of 
Chalcedon,  as  extended  by  Bingham's  gloss.  The  canon  forbids 
the  ordination  of  Presbyters,  Deacons,  or  any  iu  r^  KKqpip  {i.e. 
any  of  the  inferior  order  of  clerics,  of  which  there  were  many 
ID  the  primitive  Church]  atra\eh.vp.hia>'i,  that  is,  without  a  special 
cure  or  title,  where  they  were  to  serve. 

The  canon  does  not  mention  Bishops.  And  even  if  it  had  pre- 
scribed that  they  too  should  not  be  consecrated  aTroXeXv^evut, 
it  would  OBly  have  expressed  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Church, 
sot  to  ordain  a  Bishop  without  a  special  see.  But  a  Missionary- 
Bishop,  such  as  we  speak  of,  is  not  consecrated  airoXeXv/iei'tuf ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  by  his  consecration  assigned  to  a  special, 
definite,  and  prescribed  work,  and  spliere  of  operation :  which  is 
the  essence  and  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  and  practice 
on  this  point. 

It  may  seem  strange  indeed  to  some  readers,  that  when  the 
point  at  issue  is,  "  Should  Missions  be  conducted  by  Bishops  or 
Priests  F"  we  should,  in  translating  the  ancient  histories, 
which  say  that  iepa<i  {eacerdoies)  were  sent,  boldly  render 
that  word  Biakopa,  when  its  plain  English  is  Priests ;  or  should 
say  that  the  words  Bishop  and  itpeiit  (sacerdos)  Priest  are  fre- 
quently interchanged,  thereby,  it  may  be  imagined,  giving  a 
great  advantage  to  Presbyterians.  But  perhaps  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  whereas  we  uow  use  the  word  Priest  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  second  order  (saying,  "  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons"),  the  Greek  and  Latin  for  that  word  is  Presbyter. 
And  to  give  any  advantage  to  Presbyterians,  hriaKairo<t  and 
vpea^vTepa  ought  to  be  found  interchanged,  not  iviaKoirov 
and  Upev'i.  The  fact  is  that  Upei/^,  as  expressing  one  set 
apart  to  draw  near  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  people,  to  offer 
up  to  Him  the  great  Christian  Sacrifice,  aud  to  bless  the 
people  in  Hia  Name,  may  be  applied  either  to  the  Bishop  or 
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ihe  Preibf ter  ;  onlj  in  the  early  Cbarch  the  Bishop  was  kot 
e^oj(^v  the  itpev^.  He  it  was  who  uaiuiUy  officiated;  he 
pre-emioeDtlf  gave  the  blessing.  The  Christiani  lived  chiefly 
in  the  towns,  or  gnthered  there  on  the  Sunday  for  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  each  town  of  any  size  had  its  Bishop.  It  waa 
natural,  therefore,  as  was  in  fact  the  case,  that  he  shoald  be 
called  the  lepevt,  or  gacerdot,  and  that  the  term  should  be 
ordinarily  used  of  the  Bishops,  and  only  occasionnlly,  (v  with 
explanations,  of  the  Presbyters,  though  in  itself  it  might  be 
equally  given  to  them,  as  being  really  UptK-  The  fact,  I 
believe,  is  hardly  disputed  among  the  learned. 

I  have  studiously  omitted  to  mention  instances  of  conversion 
of  nations,  which  rest  only  on  questionable  tradition.  But 
such  traditions  as  do  exist,  fall  in  with  the  facts  we  other- 
wise know.  And  they  may  be  argued  from,  on  this  ground, — 
that  in  their  general  outline  at  least  they  are  likely  to  he  in 
conformity  with  what  was  believed,  perhaps  known,  to  benstully 
the  history  of  conversions, 

I  have  also  not  dwelt  on  the  uniform  traditions  of  different 
Churches,  tracing  up  their  origin  to  a  Bishop ;  or  the  fact  that, 
as  soon,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  were  no  Churches  with- 
out Bishops. 

The  practice  of  having  \Kt%e  Missionary  establishmenta,  last- 
ing for  more  than  half  a  century,  with  numerous  converts, 
and  many  Priests,  Deacons,  and  Catechists,  but  no  Bishops,  is 
wholly  alien  from  primitive  practices  and  ideas.  It  is  the 
symptom  of  a  Presbyterian  tone  of  religion  which,  together 
with  an  Erastinn  spirit,  ^ways  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
Bishops,  and  the  low  ideas  of  the  episcopal  office,  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Church  at  home  at  that  time,  led  to  our 
miserable  loss  of  the  Churches  of  America,  and  to  the  slow 
progress  of  the  work  of  conversion  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  application,  however,  of  the  practice  and  principles  of 
antiquity  to  the  different  circumstances  of  our  own  time,  must 
always  need  a  combination  of  the  highest  Christian  wisdom, 
enlarged  views,  and  sound  practical  discretion.  But  it  it  abto- 
luiely  necessary  first  to  know  what  the  practice  and  principlei  f^ 
the  primitive  ages  were. 

I  have  been  led  to  put  before  your  readers'  these  facts  and 
coDsiderations,  familiar,  doubtless  to  many  of  them,  becaoae  it 
has  been  asserted  that  unepiscopal  Missions  are  most  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
that  the  earliest  missions  were  of  Presbyters  only.  I  can  find 
DO  evidence  of  this,  but  much  against  it,  in  the  ages  commonly 
called  primitive.  B. 
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PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

VfK  have  received,  from  a  bighlj  respected  correspondent,  permu- 
sion  to  print  the  following. private  letter,  written  to  a  friend,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  handled  in  an  article  in  our  namber-for 
November  : — 

"Tlie  history  of  Mitsions  in  the  Apoitolie  age  is  written  clearly 
enough  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For  example,  St  Paul  goes 
over  to  Grrece  ;  he  preaches  the  goepel  in  Macedonia,  and  leHves 
Silas  and  Timothy,  and  probably  St.  Luke,  there,  to  water  and  tend 
what  he  had  planted ;  and  he  then  writes  hts  two  Epistles  to  the  Theasa- 
loniana,  in  ifhich  he  recognises  the  Church  there  as  already  organized, 
and  deals  with  it  accordingly. 

In  like  manner  he  chooses  other  preat  centra  of  population ;  he 
plants  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  there,  from  which  they  radiate  into 
their  neighbouring  regions  ;  and  thus  Christianity  is  diffused,  like  the 
leaven  in  the  three  measures  of  meal ;  or,  like  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  which  grows  into  a  tree  and  overshadows  the  earth. 

St.  Paul,  we  may  suppose,  was  deeigned  by  Almighty  God  to  be  the 
type  and  model  of  n  Missionary.  He  would  not  preach  the  gospel 
where  it  had  been  received  before  ;  and  he  ivas  a  Bishop,  and  carried 
'with  him  the  fulness  qf  apostolic  gift^,  not  only  in  Preaching,  but  in 
Ordination  and  Confirroa^on  (see  Acts  xix.  €).  He  wan,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  a  miuionary  Biihop;  and  hi*  plnn  of  evangel iaation 
seems  to  be  specially  commended  to  the  Ciiutcli  of  all  ages  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Holy  Scripture  (viz.  in  the  Acts  n(  the  Apostles),  as 
the  true  ruleand  divinely-appointed  roeihod'of  missionary  work. 

The  records  of  the  tub-apotlolk  age  concerning  missionary  progress 
are  necessarily  very  scanty.  Tlie  Ctiristians  of  that  age  did  not  write 
histories,  they  had  lo  fight  and  suffer  for  the  faith,  and  a  grent  part 
of  the  literature  wliich  they  produced  was  destroyed  in  the  Decian 
and  Diocletian  persecutions. 

'J'he  history  of  the  early  Missions  of  the  Church  is  not  written  in 
vxyrdt,  bnt  in  facU.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  defective 
view  of  the  matter,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  scattered  notices, 
still  surviving  in  books,  concerning  the  progress  of  missionary  work 
and  the  plan  of  its  operations,  snd  not  to  direct  our  eyes  on  the 
/acU  of  the  cnse,  which  cannot  deceive  us,  and  wliich  look  us  in  the 
face  in  almost  all  parts  of  Christendom  in  tho  second  and  third 
centuries. 

Wherever  we  turn  oor  eyes  we  see  Churches  with  Bishops  at  their 
head.  The  Seven  Churches,  in  the  narrow  slip  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
in  the  Apocalypse,  are  only  a  specimen.  We  also  see  CtnmeiU  held 
in  divers  parts  of  the  world  :  and  those  Councils  mppote  Bishops ;  for 
they  eotuitud  mainly  of  Bishops. 
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How  did  then  Bighopa  come  there  ?  Thej'  muat  have  been  con- 
Becrated,  and  there  muBt  bare  been  Bishopn  to  consecrate  them.  The 
Jad  ihat  we  find  them  everywhere,  and  nouhere  scarcelj  find  a  cburch 
without  a  Bishop,  seems  to  fDraieli  a  strong  practical  proof  that  a 
Bishop  woe  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  a  Mission,  and  that  Churches 
were  either  founded  hj  Bishops,  or,  as  soon  as  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  a  city,  a  Bishop  was  settled  in  it  to  preside  over  the 
Cburch  there. 

A  few  of  the  ohiUr  dida  of  earljr  Christian  writers  are  perbapa  ot 
more  value  than  anjr  express  statements  in  polemical  treatises  on  this 
subject.  The  dictum  of  St.  Ignatius,  lajSiv  Sya  rou  iwurKorovirpiunrai' 
• — and  Jfoiplf  trto'iicnrnv,  TpWjSvr^pnn',  Kai  Zuutovur  'EjaAif(rla  oi  KoXurai, 
and  that  of  6t.  Cyprian,  '  Ecclesia  in  Episoopo,'  and  Tertullian's  aaaer- 
tion  that  the  origina  of  Churches  are  to  be  traced  upwurds  through 
Bishops  to  some  Siihop  ordained  bj  the  Apoatlea  or  by  Apostolic  men 
(De  FnsKr.  32) ;  and  the  assertion  also  o^  St.  Augustine,  that  tbe 
'  Ghristiaaa  societas  per  sedes  Apostolorum  et  auoceesiones  Epiaoapomak 
cert&  per  orfoem  propagations  diffunditur'  (Ep.  xlii.),  seem  to  point 
out  what  principles  tliey  had  received,  and  wliat  they  supposed  to 
have  been  tbe  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  in  this  matter. 
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We  reprint  from  the  SpirU  of  Mittiam  for  October  another  letter 
from  Japan,  which  will  be  found  full  of  interesting  matter  : — 

"  U.S.  Flag  Ship  Powbattan,  ShaDghsi,  Cbuw,  /mie  Mtk.  1SS9. 

I  have  heretofore  given  a  narrativu  of  the  inception  and  progress 
of  my  school  at  Nagasaki,  and  it  remains  to  sketch  the  circumstances 
attending  its  close. 

About  two  months  had  been  devoted  to  my  school,  when  it  was 
announced,  at  the  end  of  October,  that  we  wenj  at  once  to  leave  for 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Canton.  A  true  pmpaUtie,  I  had  left  the 
ship  every  morning,  and  walking  across  the  little  Dutch  island  Desima, 
and  through  the  long  rectungular  streets  of  Nagasaki,  at  length  reached 
the  Russian  Bazaar,  when,  going  up  to  my  neat  and  airy  scbool-roon), 
my  soholara  were  soon  about  me.  How  gracefully  they  walked  in! 
How  low  they  bowed,  all  these  coming  forward  to  shake  bands! 
What  smiles  alwiiys  sat  upon  their  faces,  while  they  instantly  sat 
down  to  tbe  table,  and  -vigorously  commenced  the  studies  of  the  day ! 
Nor  was  their  courtesy  to  me  greater  than  to  one  auothtr  ;  for  when 
one  came  in  later  than  tbe  rest,  they  rose  to  receive  biro,  while  he 
held  bis  head  almost  to  tbe  floor  in  return.  Not  one  instance  of 
disobedience  or  disrespect  occurred  ;  not  one  angry  or  diseonrteoiu 
word  was  uttered ;  not  one  moment's  passion  was  lowered  upon  a 
single  face.     Sentiments  of  mutual  affection  soon  sprang  U[^  which 
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vas  strengthened  to  the  close  of  the  school,  and  made  the  last  hour 
Iroljr  painful. 

^metimes,  after  the  interpreters  had  mastered  the  English  suilt- 
cientlf  to  undtTstand  common  conversation,  I  walked  with  them  in 
excursions  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  Ijing  bauk  of  ihe  city,  and  to  the 
innumerable  temples  which  covered  the  aides  aod  summits,  through 
the  long  streets  of  the  city,  and  to  the  principal  ediflces  and  points  of 
interest.  Through  their  aid  I  succeeded  in  discovering  where  the 
old  prison  had  stood  in  which  so  many  Christians  were  incarcerated, 
starved,  and  tortured,  till  they  died;  nod  more  interesting  still,  the 
very  hill  on  which  thousands  of  martyrs  had  been  put  to  death  by 
burning,  by  suffocation,  by  suspension  by  the  heels  while  half  of  .the 
body  was  crowded  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  by  crndfizion,  and 
cutting  the  body  in  pieces,  and  then  throwing  the  whole  into  the  bay 
over  which  the  hill  hung. 

Still  delightful  as  the  labour  was,  whose  memory  will  be  the  most 
cherished  of  anything  in  my  life,  it  was  lahoar,  and  for  a  time, 
nothing  but  labour.  To  give  the  soaods  of  the  English  letters  wae 
exhausting  to  the  lungs,  when  hour  after  hour  was  thus  occupied  day 
after  day;  and  no  effort  or  perseverance  on  their  part  or  mine  ooald 
enable  them  to  pronounce  the  letter  I,  which  they  always  slid  into  r. 
Then  words  often  occurred  whose  meaning  could  only  be  given  in  the 
lanffmigt  of  tiffM,  whose  universality  and  power  I  could  never  have 
understood  without  this  experiment.  For  instance,  the  word  or^n, 
in  the  sense  of  an  instrument  of  music,  occurred  in  a  lesson,  which 
the  interpreters  were  anxious  to  understand.  It  was  easy  to  say  it 
was  a  certain  instrument  of  music,  without  giving  any  idea  of  its 
nature  and  structure,  which  was  the  only  thing  thus  desired.  How 
could  the  idea  be  communicated  ?  I  could  give  the  form  of  the 
instrument,  and  put  my  fingers  upon  the  keys;  but  where  was  the 
invisible  agent  which  gave  the  sound  ?  I  wns  profoundly  perplexed, 
and  all  my  attempts  at  explanation  by  signs  were  in  vain.  At  last 
I  remembered  the  blackttaiUi'i  forffr  which  I  had  ^een  in  the  city,  and 
succeeded  in  making  them  understand  what  I  meant-^striking  on  an 
imaginary  anvil,  pulling  at  the  bellows'  hnndle,  and  puffing  ray  cheeks 
to  expel  the  nir,  Inatsntly  they  caught  the  idea  of  the  bellows.  Next 
I  located  the  imitginary  bellows  behind  the  imaginary  organ,  putting 
I)  man  to  blowing,  while  I  fingered  the  imaginary  kevs  in  front,  and 
with  my  voice  struck  out  strains  which,  if  they  did  not  quite  equul 
those  of  Orpheus,  were  certainly  as  useful  to  the  young'  Japanene, 
who  instantly  caught  the  ides^,  and  broke  out  in  shouts  of  delightful 
admiration. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  school,  at  my  request,  each  scholar  wr^'te 
his  name  in  the  Japanese  character,  and  below  in  English,  each  one 
adding  his  official  position  :  '  The  Interpreter  to  the  Governor  of 
Nagasaki.'  Their  names  were  as  follows  :  Kitarara  Mothohitero, 
laabasi  Skedaura,  Swasay  Yasiro,  Misima  Sodatarn,  Isodn  Keinoske, 
Nnlabya,ih  Eisyamshn,  Nisi  Zomida,  Namnra  Ganechiro,  Yocoyama 
Matanojaw.     They  had  never  written  with  a  quill,  but  instantly  used 
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it  with  the  utmost  ease,  but  from  bftbit  preferred  the  hair  pendl 
uaiTenally  in  use  by  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  India  ink 
was  the  only  kind  they  nsed.  Their  specimens  of  chirograplij  are  eo 
much  alike  that  it  id  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  while  the 
round  manly  hand  could  be  improved  by  no  roaster. 

They  also  gave  me,  at  my  request,  apecimend  of  their  compositiont, 
a  few  of  which  I  copy,  verbatim,  literalim,  apunctuatim : — 

'  Some  Russian  officer  has  told  me,  that  the  climate  next  to  China 
ifl  very  bad,  and  thas  inconvenient  and  great  part  of  a  shi[^  crew 
grows  sick.  He  has  told  aliio,  that  tlie  climate  of  Japan  is  much 
better  than  that  of  China  and  good  for  recovering  of  sick  man.' 

*  Every  one  must  learn  his  Lessons  diligently  at  the  early  time,  for 
the  sciences  are  a  great  foundation  of  all  the  ana.' 

'  If  you  attempt  to  have  your  obligationj  without  spending  the  time 

vain,  you  will  go  orderly  in  all  cases.' 

'  He  who  is  born  in  Batavia  and  yet  never  goes  upon  a  joumfj 

foreign  countary,  and  io  winttrr  tinie  comes  tu  Europe  at  first,  will 
be  amaaed  at  ilie  snow,  ice  and  other  frozen  water,  and  rains.     So  it 

_  ist  tbu  same  rs  one  feels  the  iiBrmth  of  Batavia  at  first.' 

'  Do  you  not  repent  to  be  ignorant  of  the  learning  of  all  knewli-dge 
when  if  you  will  study  diligently,  then  you  will  to  be  master  of  all  at 
last.' 

'  If  one  travel  the  whole  world,  he  cannot  do  it,  without  spending 
much  money.  But  one  can  see  far  distant  provinces  in  one  day,  if  lu 
toke^  the  maps.' 

'  The  water  fuUows  in  the  form  of  the  buz,  and  the  education  of 
the  men  depends  on  a  g»od  or  a  bad  friends,  it  is  so  true  ? ' 

'  How  comes  it,  that  Europeans  have  a  white  face  and  a  red  hair, 
and  Asiatic  have  yellow  face  and  black  hair  and  African  a  black  face 
and  a  black  hair  ?' 

'  I  have  heard  that  the  discovery  of  Australia  was  not  long  ago. 
How  many  people  live  there  at  present  ? ' 

How  they  obtained  some  proverbs  current  in  Europe  and  Auteriea, 
1  do  not  understand,  euc\\  as  tl>e  following  : — 

'  Every  one  must  eat  to  live,  but  must  not  live  to  eat' 

'  The  still  water  has  s  deep  bottom.' 

'  The  young  trt^s  have  grown  bended  but  not  the  old.* 

Sometimes  a  serious  thought  was  expressed  : — 

'  No  one  should  think  he  can  live  long  in  this  world,  for  he  most 
set  off  from  this  world  when  death  comes,  witiiout  distinction  of  old 
or  young  ages.* 

'  I  have  heard  that  beef  is  the  necessary  food  in  Europe,  and  if  the 
people  go  witliout  it  for  many  days,  they  begin  to  be  sickly.  In  Japaa 
from  all  times  the  bullock  is  only  used  for  agriculture,  never  for  eating. 
When  people  use  it  then  the  itch  comes  upon  their  whole  body.  What 
is  the  reason  of  thi»?' 

Another  was  disponed  to  leud  a  sensuous,  Horatian  life,  and  would 
seem  almost  to  have  read  AnacreOn  : — 

'  A  spring  is  ngri-eable,  and  a  summer  very  hot,  and  the  autuma 
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coal,  and  winter  cold  i  but  I  love  flowers  in  a  spring,  uid  wind  in  a 
summer,  and  to  walk  in  an  autumn,  and  the  wagon  in  the  winter.' 

Nor  were  they  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  warmer  expressions 
could  liardly  bf!  uttered,<«r  the  countenance  indicate  a  sincerer  sorrow. 
Thej  had  begged  me,  and  tiie  Governor  also,  to  remain  in  Nagaaaki, 
and  becouie  a  permanent  teacher  of  the  English  language  and  the 
sciences.  When  the  young  men  saw  this  could  not  be,  and  the  Any  of 
separation  was  hastening,  two  of  them  wrote  as  follows  ; — 

'  Master  ,  teacher  of  the  fioglish  language  to  me,  has  been 

very  kind  during  his  stay  here, — therefore  I  will  never  forget  his 
Uboure.' 

Another  wrote : — 

'  How  long  will  the  ship  Powhattan  tarry  in  this  Bay  ?  Tour 
disciples  will  take  sore  great  contrition  if  you  go  to  Amenco,  as  you 
are  the  fit  master  to  give  your  forlorn  disciples  lessons.' 

Similar  specimens  could  be  furnished,  beyond  the  proper  limits  of 
a  communication  for  a  daily  paper,  and  these  are  taken  without  selec- 
tion, just  as  they  turn  up  in  looking  over  my  papers.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  theee  specimens  of  first  attempts  at  English  coiii- 
[KMition  are  the  fruit*  of  only  two  maittht'  intlruetioTi,  and  are  given 
without  tke  Uatt  oorrection  or  modification.  Can  an  instance  of  greater, 
or  indeed  of  equal  natural  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  language  be 
furnished  by  the  history  of  any  individual  or  any  race  ? 

At  length  I  was  compelled  to  bid  these  nine  young  men,  who  had 
profoundly  interested  me,  a  painful  farewell,  promisiup:,  however,  if 
we  should  return  there,  to  resume  my  labours,  and  conrinue  them  as 
long  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  presenting  each  with  a  smsll  collec- 
tion of  books  which  were  suitable  to  interest  and  iiid  them  in  their 
future  studies.  I  had  heard  from  one  of  these  young  men,  with  no 
little  surprise  and  gratification,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  young 
and  'progressive'  man,  was  ambitious  to  learn  English,  and  was  in 
fact  taking  lessons  from  my  pupiL  I  called  upon  him  at  the  Govern- 
ment house,  where  I  was  most  kindly  and  courteously  received,  end 
by  the  aid  of  my  pupil,  able  to  hold  a  brisk  conversation.  His  Excel- 
lency readily  admitted  he  was  studying  English,  and  was  resolved  not 
to  stay  his  hand  till  he  had  mastered  it.  I  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  lot  of  books,  which  he  cheerfully  accepted,  at  the  time 
requesliiig  me  to  purchase  certain  others,  at  Shanghai,  in  Chinese  and 
I'^Dglish,  of  which  he  had  heard,  which  he  said  would  essentially  aid 
him,  and  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  that  for  the  books  given  to  the  scholars 
and  Governor,  I  was  much  indebted  to  Hev.  Mr,  Syle,  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  at  Shanghai,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  time  at 
Nagasaki. 

Messrs.  Editors,  I  took  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  with 
me,  and  spreading  open  its  ample  pages,  and  enlarging  on  its  character 
and  value,  presented  it  to  liis  Excellency,  in  the  hope  the  day  would 
iirrive  when  Japan  should  have  its  Journal  of  Commerce  as  well  aa 
the  United  States.     I  doubt  not  it  has  been  read  long  before  this — 
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At  firA  Aauriean  paptr  ever  read  Ay  a  Japanttt.  Nor  woaM  it  be 
I  miraclo  if  a  newspaper  sbould  be  started  id  Japan,  since  I  found  a 
good  printing  eatabiislinient  in  Nagasaki,  having  one  large  '  machine ' 
press,  and  two  or  three  small  ones,  with  metaltic  Roman  end  Japanese 
type,  and  paper  of  a  good  quality  in  abundance,  and  a  bindery  in  eon- 
nexioD,— 'die  whole  owned  by  the  Government,  and  all  labour  in 
composition,  in  press-work,  and  binding,  performed  bj  the  Japanese, 
without  the  least  aid  or  supervision  of  the  Dutch.  The  idea  of  a 
Japanete  rmotpaper  was  a  new  one,  but  struck  the  Governor  and 
interpreters  favourably.     It  is  a  question  simply  of  time. 

My  school  was  commenced  and  conducted  withont  reference  to 
compensation,  «f  which  nothing  whs  promised,  nothing  was  expected, 
nothing  was  asked.  AfWr  a  time,  however,  when  the  Govenior 
thought  hia  agents,  who  bad  often  visited  the  school,  had  learned  its 
character  and  working,  he  sent  me,  as  an  expression  of  his  approba- 
tion, a  handsome  porcelain  bow]  and  a  piece  of  Japanese  cloth ;  and 
the  day  after  the  closing  of  the  schools,  a  handsome  lacqaered  cabinet 
and  box,  of  small  dimensions,  but  exquisite  workmanship,  each  taste- 
fully enveloped  in  white  paper,  witli  a  cord  uf  gilt  strands  tied  around, 
between  which  and  the  paper  was  inserted  a  pieee  of  dry  Juk  tUn, 
a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide,  which  one  might  have  thonght  beloDged 
to  a  fish  caught  off  Gape  Cod.  This  queer  article  always  accompanicB 
a  letter  from  a  dignitary,  and  even  from  the  Emperor,  b«ng  dengned 
to  remind  the  recipient  that  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  were 
once  poor  fishermen,  the  descendants,  like  them,  should  he  industrioaa 
and  economical.  Such  a  custom  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Spartans  I  For  myself,  I  shall  value  my  bit  of  Jt^  dMi  from  the 
Governor  of  Nagasaki  higher  than  a  gold  snuff-box  from  (be  Queen 
of  England.  A  few  Japanese  words  in  flaming  characters  on  a  strip 
of  paper  attached  to  the  principal  article,  made  Jthe  contrast  most 
singular,  if  not  indeed  ludicrous." 


MISSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions^  which  was  lately  presented  to  the 
General  Convention  of  the  American  Church  : — 

"JUtolved,  That  the  Honse  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depnties  approves 
the  establishment  of  the  nussion  in  Japan,  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  to  Brazil,  and  the  expansion  of  the  missions  to  China  and 
Africa. 

Setolved,  That  tbis  House  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Uisnoos  the 
taking  of  such  measures  towards  the  establishment  of  a  mission  or 
missions  to  the  Spanish  Main  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
and  Mexico,  as  maybe  deemed  proper  in  the  judgment  of  the  Foreign 
Committee. 

Renoliied,  That  aa  the  expansion  of  missions  already  established, 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  the  establishment  of  new  stations  in  ilill 
unoccupied  fields,  wJU  require  as  a  minimum  farther  support  not  far 
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from  250,000  dollurs,  this  House  would  urge  upon  each  tneniber  uf 
this  Church  the  imiicrutive  duty  of  contributing  eamelhiug  to  the 
Missionary  work  of  iLi^  Church, 

RuUted,  Thu  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  that  the  juriiidiction  of 
the  Uisdiunary  Bishop  in  China  he  understood  to  include  provisionally 
the  missions  which  are  or  may  he  established  in  the  empire  of  Japan. 

Raolved,  That  tlie  House  learns  with  pleasure  the  teimination  uf 
the  long-pending  difficulties  connected  with  the  jurisdictions  respect- 
ively of  the  English  Bishop  of  Victoria,  confining  his  jurisdiction  tu 
the  prdvince  of  Chen-Kiiin)r,  and  the  American  Biiihop  of  China  to 
the  province  of  Kiang-See." 

In  the  debute  on  the  5th  resolution  in  the  Report,  "toucUini;  the 
agreement  us  tu  Episcopal  juriediciion  in  China,"  the  Kev.  Dr.  Coxe 
mentioned  «  significaiit  fact,  proving  liow  keenly  the  Roman  Church 
watehes  the  Anglican.  The  Pope's  own  pajier,  puhlialied  in  "the 
eternal  city,"  and  entitled  the  Civiltit  Catlolica,  had  gicen  a  lung  and 
most  exaggerated  account  uf  this  trifling  dificTeucc  between  our 
reflpectiTe  Bishops  in  China,  and  lieuded  it  "Schism  between  the 
English  and  American  Churches,"  representing  that  the  quarrel  was 
HO  deep  that  we  were  utteily  unable  to  regulate  or  control  it. 


ADDBESSES  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  CAPETOWN,  AKD  THE 
BISHOP'S  REPLIES. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  before  ouf  readers  the  following 
addresses,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  on 
his  return  to  his  Diocese,  wiih  hia  Lordsiiip's  replies  :— 

"  To  the  Biffht  Reverend  the  Lard  Sulu>p  of  Capetown. 

Wk,  the  undersigned  Clergy  resident  in  Capetown  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, desire  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  a  hearty  and  affectionate 
welcome  on  your  return  to  the  Diucese  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
yea  1-8. 

During  that  period  we  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  Churuh  generally,  which  so  lengthened  an 
absence  involves  ;  tboogh  we  have  conaoltMl  ourselves  with  marking 
the  steady  progress  of  the  Church  in  every  direction,  and  with  hoping 
that  the  necessity  for  such  an  appeal  for  aid,  as  was  the  chief  oniung 
many  reasons  for  your  viuit  to  England,  is  being  continually  diminished 
by  the  incfeasiiig  readiness  of  all  its  members  to  contribute  to  the 
aupporC  of  our  Cliurch. 

Uur  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  your  Lordship  for  the  labour  which 
you  have  undergone  in  England,  in  order  that  you  might  obtain  funds 
both  for  the  maintenance  of  works  already  established  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church.  We  rejoice  to  liear  that 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  has  been  separated  from  the  Diocese  of  Odpe- 
lown  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  results,  both  to  South  America  and 
Weatern  Africa,  which  ore  expected  to  follow  from  its  erection  into  a 
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distinct  See,  may  be  fully  realized.  The  question  of  a  Minionarj 
Episcopate,  which  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  ia  likelj,  we  believe, 
to  Hnd  a  salisfoctoTy  golutinn  in  the  hands  of  Cunvocatiou.  It  would, 
as  jet,  be  premature  to  speak  of  sucli  an  Episcapate  as  a  thing  accom- 
plislied.  We  cnn  only  express  our  trust  that,  should  so  great  a  cbangii 
be  introduced  into  ilie  missionarj  operations  of  the  EnglisK  Church, 
it  mej  fulfil  our  sanguine  expectations,  and  be  the  means  of  conferring 
unnuinbbrcd  benefitti,  not  only  upon  this  continent  but  upon  everr 
heathen  tribe  or  nation  which  borders  on  the  dependencies  of  England 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  If  such  should  be  its  issue,  as,  bjvGod's 
ble-ssiiig,  we  contidenily  anticipate,  there  is  no  individual  to  whom  a 
greuttr  debt  of  gratitude  will  be  owing  tlian  to  jour  Lordship  ;  for  it 
ia  to  your  persevering  energy  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  will 
hnfe  been  niiiinly  due. 

Tour  Lordsliip  will,  no  doabt,  find  that  you  return  to  the  Dioce?a 
only  to  renew,  under  another  form,  the  life  of  labour  from  which  you 
have  so  recently  escaped  in  England.  In  addition  to  the  more 
ordinary  duties  of  your  high  office,  you  will  see  that  many  and 
anxious  questions  demand  your  attention.  As  circumstances  chan^ic 
continofllly,  and  as  the  Church  strikes  deeper  its  roots  into  the  soil, 
and  strengthens  its  hold  upon  society,  new  difRcullies  sppenr,  and 
new  necessities  reveal  themselves.  It  is  impossible,  we  ft^ar,  for  us  to 
transfer  these  burthens  to  our  own  persona,  or  to  take  upon  ourselves 
in  any  measure  that  '  care  of  all  the  churches '  which  must  fall  wiih 
full  weight  upon  the  Bishop  ;  but  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  co-operate 
with  your  Lordship  heartily,  and  to  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  oi:r  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in 
building  up  the  Church  of  Southern  Africa  in  this  its  chief  and  oldest 
Diocese. 

That  God  may  give  you  strength  for  all  your  duties,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  vouchsafed  to  you  nod  to  ourselves,  so  that  each 
of  us,  in  his  several  vocations  and  mini.stry,  may  labour  constantly  \o 
advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  tlicse 
among  whom  we  are  sent  to  labour,  is  the  prnyer  of  your  affectionate 
brethren  and  servants  in  Christ. 

H.  A,  DocGLAS, 
Dean  and  Sen.  Col.  ChRp.*  uid  man^  otben. 

"  Mr  DFATi  Brethren, — I  beg  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your 
kind  and  afftctionate  address.  With  yourselves,  I  feel  tliat  the  ab- 
Beni«  of  H  Bt<ihop  for  a  lengthened  period  cannot  but  be  injurious  to 
liis  Diocese,  especially  when,  as  here,  many  new  works  are  in  progress. 
You  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  I  have  not  remained  aw>y  a 
single  day  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plans  which  I  had  in  view.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  find  an  'in- 
creasing readiness  in  all  its  members  to  contribute  to  the  sapport  of 
the  Church.  None  will  feel  more  thankful  than  myself  if  tfais  should 
lead,  as  you  anticipate,  our  several  parishes  to  maintain  their  own 
ministry,  without  depending  upon  the  charity  of  our  bietbrea  at 
home.     J  shall  then  be  freed  from  a  very  painful  and  laborious  office, 
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wliich  I  have  now  fllled  fur  the  iliird  lime,  antl  our  Colonial  Cburctt 
will  be  the  gaiuer  in  vigour  and  io  sclf-ruspiict. 

During  tLe  year  aod  a  hair  that  I  Lave  been  ia  England,  I  have 
preuched  ond  held  meetings  eiglit  or  nine  times  a  week.  The  work 
has  been  an  exhaasting  one,  but  I  have  had  strength  given  to  fulfil 
ftll  mj  engagemeot^i : — 

1.  The  erection  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  with  AsQension, 
TriBtaa  da  Cunba,  and  the  congregation;!  upon  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  into  a  sepui'ate  See  will  muke  better  provision  for  tbs 
spiritual  wants  of  thofti  countries,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  further 
spread  of  the  Gospel  on  the  continent  of  South  America.  It  will  also 
enable  ni«,  if  God  sfaoatd  see  fit  to  spare  me,  to  give  mj  undivided  time 
and  attention  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Diocese  ;  the  whole  of 
which,  though  I  have  been  trsvelling  for  great  part  of  the  last  twelve 
years,  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  me. 

2.  The  appointment  of  Bibhops  at  the  head  of  our  Itlibsions  in 
countries  beyond  British  territory,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  will  not 
only  provide  for  the  better  government  and  direction  of  ihoae  Mia- 
Biona,  and  infuse  new  life  iuto  them,  taut  wiU,  we  may  humbly  hope, 
aa  it  ia  a  return  to  the  system  laid  down  ibr  us  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  followed  by  the  primitive  Church,  bi-ing  along  with  it  a  large 
measure  of  the  Divine  blessing.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
we  sliult  have  a  very  able  report  upon  this  matter  from  the  Commitiee 
appointed  to  consider  it,  consisting  as  it  does  of  Kome  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  Convocation. 

3.  Our  own  Diocesan  work,  I  need  not  say,  is  that  for  which  I 
have  cbiefiy  laboured.  I  am  thankful  to  say  tliat  tliu  stipend  pledged 
by  me  to  clergy,  calechiiits,  and  school  masters,  can  now  be  continued 
for  a  few  years  longer  ;  and  that  I  have  been  enabled  in  some  degree 
to  extend  our  miuistratious  amongst  our  Colonial  brethren.  The 
applications,  however,  made  to  me  for  additional  teachers  are  still 
very  numerous,  and,  I  fear,  beyond  my  power  to  meet  Let  me  hero 
observe  that  I  have  deeply  sympathised  with  my  brethren,  under  the 
deprivMiond  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  owing  to  the  late 
extraordinary  piice  of  provisions.  I  had  hoped  that  the  several 
parishes  would  have  done  something,  at  such  a  time,  to  relieve  the 
anxieties  and  wants  of  those  who  minister  to  them  in  lioiy  things.  I 
confess  to  some  disappointment  in  this  respect.  The  feeling  of  the 
Church  at  home  is,  that  it  has  done  all  that  can  be  faiily  required  of 
it  for  the  English  populutioo  in  \.U\a  land,  and  tiinC  bencelbrch  the 
pure  MiBsion  work  alone  has  claims  upon  it.  Considering  how  much 
has  been  done  in  past  years,  and  how  largely  still  the  ministry  ia  sup- 
ported from  home,  we  must  all,  I  think,  feel  that  we  have  no  further 
claim  upon  tlie  mother  Church. 

4.  The  Native  Institution,  conducted  under  my  own  roof,  baa 
exdted  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  England,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
allowed  to  drop  ;  for  it  may,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  wrote  home  to  aay, 
be  of  'incalculable  benefit  hereafter  to  the  interior'  as  a  place  of 
education  for  ■  native  ministry.     I  regret,  however,  to  say,  that 
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should  the  aid  of  GoTernment  be  wididntwD,  I  bave  not  safltcient 
funds  for  maintaioing  it. 

&,  Towards  new  MissionB  in  the  Dioceaes  of  Grahamstown  and 
Natal,  and  beyond  our  dominion,  the  Society  for  the  Propayation  t^tkt 
Ootpel  has  granted,  and  is  willing  to  grant,  an  increase  of  near  ifiOOL 
a  jear  ;  and,  as  jou  are  aware,  it  has  been  resolved  in  our  two  Uni- 
verrities  to  raise  a  Bum  of  10,0002.  lo  establish  a  Mission,  consisting 
of  a  bishop  and  six  clergy,  in  the  counlries  explored  by  Dr.  Liring- 
atone. 

There  are,  as  you  truly  observe,  and  there  mnst  be,  in  a  new  and 
extensive  work  l^e  oora,  many  anxious  end  difficult  questions  to  be 
ooosidered,  as  well  as  much  labour  to  be  undergone.  I  thank  yon 
very  sincerely,  my  dear  brethren,  for  the  expressicMi  of  yonr  '  earnest 
wish  to  co-operate  with  me  heartily  and  to  the  utmost  of  yonr  ability ' 
in  the  solution  of  these  questions,  and  in  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  with  gratittide  the  order  and  quietness  which  han 
prevailed  in  the  Diocese  during  my  prolonged  absence,  and  the  zeal 
and  diligence  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  yonr  high 
office,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  visitation  of  the  small-pox. 
With  you,  I  would  conclude  in  praying  that  God  the  Holy  Gliost 
may  be  with  us  in  onr  several  fields  of  labour,  making  us  true  and 
faithful  witnesses  for  Christ  in  this  land  to  all  that  are  around  us ;  and 
enabling  us  to  build  up  the  flock  committed  to  our  charge  in  faith 
and  holiness,  that  we  may  become  a  people  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and 
be  permitted,  when  oar  race  is  run  and  our  warfare  accomplished,  to 
enter  into  His  rest. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Bretfaren, 

Tour  faithful  and  affectionate  brother  in  Christ, 

R.  CirETowT'. 
Ths  yel7  Rev,  tlie  Desn  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Capetown." 

"  To  the  Right  SeoA-end  Robert,  Lord  Bithop  of  Capetown  and 
Metropolitan, 

Wz,  the  Clergy  of  the  Arehdeaconry  of  George,  desire  to  express 
to  your  Lordship  our  sincere  'congratulations  upon  your  retvm  to 
your  I^ooese,  and  our  thankfulness  lo  Almighty  God,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  sapport  you  in  your  arduous  exertions,  to  preserve  you  in 
safety,  and  to  restore  you  to  those  who  beg  to  assure  yonr  Lordship 
of  the  deep  respect  and  afftiotionate  esteem  which  they  enterlatn 
towards  j'on  as  their  Bishop. 

We  rejoice  that  yonr  Lordship  has  been  successful  in  yonr  endea- 
vours to  obtain  a  further  division  of  your  extensive  Diocese,  and 
more  particnlarly  so,  as  the  appointment  of  a  suffragsn  Bishop  of  the 
islsnd  of  St.  Helena  will  prevent  in  great  measure  that  onsvotdable 
absence  from  us  which  we  have  so  often  hud  reason  to  deplore. 

We  are  ^so  deeply  thankful,  that  vnd>:r  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  your  Lordship  has  been  instrumental  in  opening  a  way  for  tlw 
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glorioQB  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaus  Christ  to  reach  the 
dwellers  in  darkness  nnd  the  sbadow  of  death,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  in  the  interior  of  this  vast  contiaetil. 

With  earnest  prajera,  that  Almighty  God  may  long  preserve  your 
Lordship  to  preside  over  us,  and  bestow  upon  you  abundantly  His 
blesaing  in  the  exercise  of  yotir  high  and  sacred  office, 
We  subscribe  ourselves, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  servants, 

TUOUAS  E.  WELBT.^and  many  others. 

"Mr  DEAR  Brkthrem, — ^I  beg  to  thank  you  very  liearlily  for  your 
affectionate  Address.  With  you  I  would  join  in  blessing  Almighty 
God  for  His  goodness  in  bringing  me  and  mine  back  to  the  Diocese 
in  health  and  atrenglh.  May  He  give  me  wisdom  to  discern  what  is 
right  amidst  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  the  work  to  which  I  am 
called,  and  grace  to  be  faithful  I 

I  have  every  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  measure  of  success  which 
it  haa  pleased  Him  to  vouchsafe  to  my  efforts  in  England.  The  result 
in  brief  is — 

1.  That  the  Diocese,  confined  aa  it  now  is  to  this  conlinent,  wilt 
be  of  manageable  extent,  until  the  increase  of  congregsttong,  and  of 
population,  shall  call  for  a  further  subUiviMon. 

2.  Tbnt  the  existing  work,  both  amongst  the  white  and  coloured    ' 
population,  is  placed  for  some  lime  to  come  upon  a  safe  footing  ;  and 
the  Mission  work  has  been  somewhat  extended. 

3.  That  the  Church  has,  I  think,  already  resolved,  and  will  soon  in 
her  Convocation  declare,  that  in  the  conduct  of  her  Missions  there 
shall  be  a  return  to  the  Primitive,  Scriptural,  Apostolic  system,  by 
the  appointment  of  Bithops  to  superintend  them. 

4.  That  in  four  new  ^elds  of  labour  beyond  our  own  dominions, 
Missiona  will  probably  be  founded  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

5.  That  a  great  interest  has  been  excited  in  behalf  of  the  Institu- 
tion founded  by  our  Governor,  and  which  will,  we  trust,  hereafter 
become  a  College  for  the  Education  of  a  Native  Ministry  for  South 
and  South  Central  Africa. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that,  with  so  much  yet  to  be  done  in  my 
own  Diocese,  and  with  a  body  of  Clei^y  and  Catechisis  very  inade- 
quately provided  for,  and  sufiering,  as  I  am  sure  some  must  be  doing 
greatly,  from  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  would  liave 
been  well  if  my  efforts  hod  been  confined  entirely  to  the  making 
better  provision  for  my  own  comparatively  narrow  field  of  labour, 
and  more  especially  for  the  Clergy  who  have  been  long  and  earnestly 
labouring  in  it.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  believe  me,  mj  dear  Brethren, 
when  I  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Clergy,  whose  small  incomes 
have  remained  stationary,  while  their  families  have  been  increasing, 
and  the  cost  of  living  has  been  daily  growing  greater,  has  been  to  me 
for  Bome  time  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  borne  so  uncomplainingly  as 
their  privations  have  been  j  but  the  remedy,  if  remedy  there  be,  will 
not  be  found  in  an  application  to  the  mother  Church  ;  and  I  have  no 
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beaitation  in  uyiag  that  if  my  appeal  had  been  confined  (o  tlui^  najr 
visit  to  England  would  have  proved  a  future.  Pulpits  and  parithe* 
would  not  have  been  opened  to  me,  and  the  sympathies  of  men  would 
not  have  been  aronsed.  The  Church  of  England  feeb,  nod  rightly 
feels,  that  she  has  done  enough  for  her  children  in  this  land — that 
they  can,  if  they  will,  do  moi'e  for  the  support  of  those  who  minister 
to  them  in  holy  things,  than  they  are  doing  ;  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  they  must  choose  for  themselves  whether  they  will,  or 
will  not,  have  a  settled  minLitry  amongst  them.  It  is  to  «ar  own 
people  then  that  we  must  look,  and  not  to  the  people  of  England, 
upon  nh!>m  we  have  no  further  cluim,  for  tlie  complete  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  amongst  us ;  and  for  a  decent  maintenance 
of  its  Ministers.  And  all  I  fear  that  I  can  do  is,  to  ui^e  this  upon 
their  consciences. 

What  the  Church  of  England  does  feel  is,  that  she  still  has  a  heavy 
debt  to'pay  to  Africa,  and  to  its  native  races.  Upon  this  point  ber 
conscience  lias  been  awakened,  and  her  sympathies  aroused  :  and  the 
result  is,  that  she  has  determined,  God  helping,  to  grapple  wirh  the 
great  work  of  winning  the  Heathen  of  South  and  South  Central  Africa 
to  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is  to  this  that  her  efforts  in  years  to  come 
will  be  muiiily  and  increasingly  directed.  At  present  she  is  but  just 
feeling  her  way  to  take  part  in  a  work  in  which  others  have  been 
so  long  engaged 

That  God  may  pour  forth  His  hlesain^  abundantly  upon  yon  and 
upon  your  work,  comfort  you  under  all  your  trials  and  anxieties, 
supply  all  your  wnnt)^  aud  enable  you  to  strive  together  for  the  Faith 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  extension  of  the  Ktngdoni  of  our  Ijord  in  tbia 
land,  is. 

My  dear  Brethren,  ^ 

The  prayer  of  your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

B.  Capstowm. 
To  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Welt>7 
and  the  Clergy  of  the  Arcbdeaconiy  of  Qeoige." 


THE  QUEBEC  SYNODAL  ELECTIONS. 

Wx  understund  that  some  annoyance  baa  been  fell  in  the  colony  at 
our  short  notice  of  the  Quebec  Synodical  Elections,  page  249  of  our 
nnmber  for  July. 

In  that  notice  we  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  notion  that  the  whola 
body  of  the  hiiiy  was  nt  i^ue  witli  ihe  clergy  ;  we  gave  our  authoritUi^ 
and  expi'eesed  no  opinion  as  to  the  charges  made  against  each  other  by 
certain  of  the  clergy  and  certain  of  the  laily. 

We  are  now  informed,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the  so-called 
laity  who  interfered  riotously  in  the  Easter  elections  were  dissenters, 
or  persons  not  merubers  of  the  congregations  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  one  congregation,  at  the  instance  of  the  laity  themselves,  the 
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meeting  was  held  before  the  diBturbers  could  come.  Bui,  indepeod- 
entlj  of  this  informalloD,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  meeting  of  the 
provincial  sjnod  has  been  since  held,  that  the  questions  at  is^ue  have 
l)ei;o  fought  out,  otid  the  represenlation  of  the  laitj  and  the  riglits  of 
the  clergy  and  Bishop  have  been  sustained  by  the  laily  themselves. 

Whatever  may  have  happened  in  Quebec,  it  cannot  be  that  the  lay 
delegates  from  tiie  county  districts  are  such  poor-spirited  persons  aa 
to  sustain  clerical  tynuiny. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  form  is,  that  in  the  main  the  Quebec 
obstructives  have  been  in  the  wrong  ;  and  now  that  they  have  lailed 
not  only  is  the  diocesan  synod,  but  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  also, 
DO  partial  friend  of  the  Church — and  whose  justice  and  righteous 
action  towards  it  we  recognise  with  the  more  pleasure — we  hope  they 
will  desist,  and,  if  they  interfere  at  ail  in  Church  matters,  will  direct 
their  efforts  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  institutions  adapted  by 
the  Bishop  and  clergy  and  the  majority  of  the  laity. 


MISSION  AT  EDEYENKOODY,  TINNEVELLY. 
{CmuHtuUd  fTom  p.  *28.) 

"  I  MUST  here  mention  some  particubra  respecting  the  progress  of 
the  native  Missionary  Association. 

In  the  field  selected  for  its  labours,  the  western  and  olmuat  wholly 
nnchristianized  portion  of  this  district,  it  employs  three  schoolmasters, 
who  instruct  the  congregations  as  well  as  the  schools,  and  two  itinerant 
catechists,  at  an  expense  of  a  little  more  than  30  rupees  a  month. 
Every  fortnight  some  members  of  the  native  committee,  according  to 
rule,  join  the  itinerants,  and  moke  a  missionary  tour  in  their  company 
amongst  the  heathen  villuges. 

The  labours  of  the  society  have  already  produced  some,  though  not 
much,  direct  fruit.  In  one  village  a  little  Christian  community  has 
been  formed,  numbering  S4  souls,  io  another  13  souls.  All  these 
converts  are  Pariar.°,  with  the  exception  of  two  Shanar  families. 

There  have  been  no  accessions  as  yet  from  amongst  the  higher 
costes,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  that  extensive  district, 
as  well  as  the  moat  influential  portion  of  it ;  but  it  ia  a  source  of  gra- 
tification that  our  native  itinerants  who  go  about  amongst  them  from 
village  to  village  have  free  access  to  tliem,  and  are  everywhere  re- 
spectfully received  and  attentively  listened  to.  If  I  were  to  judge,  as 
1  might  safely  do  in  Ejigland,  from  the  demeanour  and  language  of 
the  people  alone,  as  reported  to  me  by  the  native  itinerants,  and  con- 
firmed by  my  own  observations,  I  might  naturally  expect  that  large 
numbers  of  them  would  soon  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruc- 
tion. Much  of  this  apparent  friendliness,  however,  is  owing  to  the 
natural  politeness  of  the  Hindoo  character,  something  is  owing  to  the 
respect  which  ia  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  teachers  of  religion,  and 
something  also  to  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  visitors  by  speak- 
ing them  fair.     Often  have  I  seen  politeness  turning  into  bittex 
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liostility  in  consequence  of  a  Tew  conversions.  Still,  we  hare  mncb 
reason  to  be  thankful  thnt  so  wide  a  'door  of  uttemnce'  has  been 
openeil  to  us,  an<l  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  newly  opened  field  listen 
to  the  Gospel  so  patienllj  and  attentively.  All  the  itinennti  testify 
that  the  most  thoughtful,  attentive  people  thej  meet  with,  are  tlie 
Vellalers,  the  moat  respectable  caate  of  farmers,  and  that  here  and 
there,  especially  amongst  members  of  that  caste,  they  have  met  with 
individuals  who  not  only  listened  to  th''m  attentively,  but  seemed  to 
be  well  disposed  to  receive  their  message.  Few  of  the  private  m«n- 
bers  of  congregnlions  who  mnke  their  f^irtnightly  tear,  according  to 
rule,  in  company  with  the  catefbists,  have  been  found  to  be  competent 
to  say  much  to  the  heathen.  Their  visits,  however,  ^eem  to  be  bmefi- 
cial  notwiihiitnnding.  Wht-n  I  peked  the  last  cntpchi^it  who  visited 
the  west,  how  the  old  bradnmn  ol'  Edeyenkoody  who  accompanied 
him  had  got  on,  he  replied,  "  To  tell  the  truth,  he  never  opened 
his  month,  and  he  was  besides  mlher  hard  of  hearing,  bnt  I  found  him 
very  uteful  to  point  to  when  anyhedy  said.  You  are  teaching  this  new 
reli)cion  for  a  snlnry.  I  would  reply.  You  see  my  friend  here  ;  he  has 
come  all  this  distancp,  and  goes  with  me  from  village  to  village  withont 
the  smoUest  reward,  and  at  his  onn  expense  ;  he  is  a  farmer  like  your- 
selves, but  he  wishes  to  convince  you  that  Christianity  is  a  good 
religion.' 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  cloudy  monsoon  weather  to  make  a 
ten  days'  tour  myself  amongst  the  principal  heathen  villages  in  the 
west,  when  my  own  observaliona  were  exactly  in  accordauce  with  the 
various  reports  I  had  received  from  the  itinerants.  I  was  invariably 
listened  to  with  respect,  and  allowed  to  say  whatever  I  pleased,  and  as 
much  as  I  pleased,  bnt  an  attempt  was  almost!  n  variably  made  to  reply 
to  what  I  said,  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances  that  I  mat  with 
ppople  who  seemed  really  to  desire  to  know  what  the  Truth  waa. 

From  the  great  varie'ly  of  tlie  lines  of  defence  which  the  people 
adopted,  it  waa  evident  that  when  driven  from  one  argument,  thera 
were  many  others  on  which  tlicy  believed  that  they  could  faU  back. 
Tlieir  remnrks  disclosed  the  real  state  of  their  minds  ;  and  for  ibis 
reason  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them  here,  in  the  promiscngns  way  in 
which  they  were  uttered  in  different  villages  or  at  different  lisoea. 
Sometimes  the  same  reply  was  made  by  some  one  or  another  in  almost 
every  village. 

Klnny  said,  '  We  are  herd-working  farmers,  and  these  leanied 
matters  aire  above  our  comprehension.  We  must  attend  to  our  occu- 
pntion?.  We  have  too  much  to  do  in  this  life  to  have  time  to  think 
of  any  other,"  Not  a  few  paraded  their  stupidity — more  pretended 
than  real, — as  a  reason  for  putting  the  consideration  of  religion  aside 
nltogf  ther  :  '  We  are  stupid  farmers,  and  our  one  duty  is  to  endeaveor 
to  get  our  bellies  filled.'  '  Our  lot  is  fixed  already,'  said  othen, 
'  and  can  never  be  changed.  The  Creator  made  us  what  we  are.' 
This  wnji  an  answer  which  all  were  resdy  to  make,  and  it  was  some- 
times followed  up  by  the  assertion  of  still  more  explicit  fatal'sm.  Thus 
anid  one  man,  '  God  intended  us  to  be  sinners.     He  made  sin.     He 
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gave  ufl  the  nature  from  which  sinfal  flcta  ^cnxeA.  What  can  we  do 
but  submit  ?  Don't  Bpeak  agninst  God,  sir  I  don't  say  that  anything 
can  happen  which  God  dislikes.'  I  quoted  to  him  in  repij  the  Tamil 
proverb,  *  One'a  own  mind  bums  one  :'  a  proverb  which  proves  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  conicience,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  how 
conscience  testifies  that  the  guilt  of  our  sins  rests  upon  ourselves,  and 
how  God  must  disapprove  of  what  conscience  disapproves.  I  met  a 
consequential  old  man,  with  whom  I  had  attempted  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion some  time  before  in  another  village,  when  he  had  drowned  my  voice 
bj  loud,  violent  assertions,  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin.  On  this 
occasibn  I  fared  little  better.  I  told  him,  on  his  recommencing  his 
former  argnment,  that  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  sin  was,  I  came 
there  to  iraform  him  of  a  way  whereby  he  could  be  freed  from  sin. 
He  immediately  roared  out,  '  Ton  aay  that  sin  can  be  taken  away,  I 
don't  believe  that ;  ain  is  part  of  our  nature,  it  quita  its  hold  of  no  man. 
There  is  your  nice  Fariar  Christian,  Mark  of  Eanaken  kullum.  He 
has  five  times  allowed  his  cow  to  get  into  my  field.  Has  that  man's 
ein  been  taken  away  F' 

Some  would  make  their  prosperity  a  reason  for  remaining  in  hea- 
thenism,— 'We  are  sufiering  no  lack  of  anything  :  nobody  oppresses 
us  ;  we  have  every  comfort.  Why  should  we  wish  to  change  our 
religion  ? '  I  would  reply,  '  Tour  minds,  yonr  souls,  are  being  ruined. 
Ton  have  made  no  provision  for  a  future  life  j '  to  which  they  would 
say, '  We  are  not  ambitious  of  obtaining  more  happiness  than  we  have, 
it  is  good  to  be  content  with  what  God  gives  us.'  Others  would  try  the 
discontented  tack, — '  I  don't  see,'  said  a  man,  '  what  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for.  Ruin  bas  fallen,  it  is  tru^  but  we  shall  have  to  pay  the 
land-tax  whether  there  is  a  harvest  or  not.' 

People  often  said  that  they  would  become  Christians,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  their  time  came,  without  our  putting  ourselves  to  any 
trouble  about  them.  One  man  expressed  it  thus, — '  Why  do  yon 
trouble  yourself  to  come  here  and  give  as  advice  ?  when  our  time 
comes  we  will  send  for  yon.  Things  are  not  ready  yet ; — when  the 
berries  of  the  banyan  get  ripe,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  one  to 
invite  the  birds  to  come.'  Same,  on  the  other  hand,  were  careful  to 
explain  to  me,  that  whosoever  might  change  their  customs,  no  change 
was  ever  to  be  expected  of  them.  The  people  of  a  KoiteiTeddy  village 
said,  '  We  are  a  peculiar  costc^ — you  will  meet  with  none  of  our  caste 
north  of  Palamcottah.  People  of  our  caate  have  never  gone  over  to 
any  foreign  religion.  Search  and  inquire,  and  everybody  will  tell 
you  that  our  caste  never  changes.  Once  only  a  widow  lady,  who  was 
living  in  thia  village,  was  won  over  by  a  catechist ;  but  we  and  the 
headmen  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  our  caste  joined  together  and 
we  rescued  her.' 

A  village  MoonsiS*,  a  sort  of  petty  judge,  who  gave  me  a  very  atten- 
tive hearing,  together  with  a  group  of  his  neighbonrs,  replied,  '  If 
our  religion  is  wrong;,  why  does  your  Government  pay  for  the  support 
of  Ro  many  temples  ?  '  I  replied  that  those  payments  were  no  proof 
of  opproTal,  for  they  were  merely  in  lieu  of  lands  which  had  been 
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Kflumed.  Immediately  he  shifted  his  ground,  ttnd  said,  '  Well,  at  all 
events,  jour  Government  respects  the  customs  of  farnier  GoTcmmeots ; 
it  regards  a  custom  as  a  right  This  shovrs  the  propriety  of  our 
adhering  also  to  custom.  It  is  better  to  adhere  to  custom,  even  if  the 
custom  is  an  objectionable  one,  than  to  follow  our  own  fancies  in  an 
arbitrary  sort  of  way,  without  any  custom  at  all  to  bear  one  out.' 

I  met  a  man  who  had  once  been  emplt^ed  in  u  Mission  school,  but 
remained  a  heathen,  and  who  made  use  of  an  argument  which  proved 
how  little  he  knew  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  '  There  are  two 
kinds  of  virtue,'  he  said,  '  according  to  the  Shastras,  oscetical  virtne 
and  domestic  virtue.  Cbrist  practised  and  taught  the  asceiic«l  aort  of 
virtue,  but  I  follow  the  domestic  sort.  I  have  a  wife  and  family,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  become  a  Cbn'stian,' 

In  a  villsge  in  which  I  had  spoken,  as  I  someiimes  did,  of  the  gods 
that  had  not  made  the  heavens  perishing  from  under  the  heavens,  and 
said  that  it  was  evident  that  Brahma,  Vi^hna,  and  Siva  bad  bIm 
perished,  for  they  had  failed  to  obtain  for  their  votaries  the  govern- 
ment of  the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  were  worshipped  or 
even  known,  a  man  replied,  'The  goverumeut  ia  now  in  the  bands  o( 
Christians,  it  is  true,  but  formerly,  for  thousands  upon  thouaanda  of 
years,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  worshippers  of  our  gods— our  turn 
will  come  again  some  day.  These  external  goods  and  evils  come  and 
go,  but  the  gods  never  perish.' 

In  another  village,  called  Kotei-karangkullum  (Fort  Black  Tank), 
in  which  there  were  a  few  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  fort  at  some 
former  time,  a  farmer  with  whom  I  entered  into  cunversation  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  doleful  terms,  but  with  amtt^ing  siniplicily, 
about  the  ruin  into  which  the  place  had  fallen. 

A  Chola  king,  he  said,  had  lived  there  long  ago,  but  for  generations 
back  the  people,  though  of  the  highest  caste  of  cultivators,  bad  been 
sinking  into  poverty.  'Everything  is  against  us,'  he  said;  'we 
have  no  money  to  carry  on  the  temple  services,  and  the  gods  ara 
angry  at  being  deprived  of  the  right  necessary  things,  and  oppress  us ; 
no  boys  are  born  to  us  now,  but  girls  only,  and  the  rain  has  failed  for 
the  last  three  years.'  He  then  took  us  to  the  place  where  the  lane 
leading  to  the  village  joined  the  high  road,  a  road  which  leada  from 
Travancore  to  the  great  temple  at  Trichendoor,  and  there  ahowed  na 
a  sort  of  pillar  on  which  these  words  wero  engraved, — '  Help^  Lord 
of  Trichendoor  I  This  has  been  erected  in  the  hope  that  pilgrims 
will  inform  the  Court  of  Travancore,  which  forgeta  not  the  sacred  feet 
of  Padma-naba,  that  the  heroic  lion  god  ia  destitute  of  the  right  neces- 
saries.' I  asked  our  friend  what  'the  right  necessaries'  were.  He 
answered  that  he  did  not  know  exactly — it  was  the  Brahmin's  bosi- 
ness, — but  he  knew  thatoneof  the  right  was  gunpowder  for  fireworks  I 
After  I  had  commenled  on  all  that  be  had  told  me,  and  given  him  my 
ideas  of  things,  he  replied,  '  Alas  I  it  is  bad  enough  with  us  now, 
but  we  should  be  rained  outright  if  we  went  over  to  a  foreign  reli- 
gion.' Last  of  all,  he  said,  '  If  you  would  establish  a  school  amongst 
ns,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  onr  undentauding  things  better? 
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In  one  village  the  headmui  said  to  me  witb  sbixiking  Oriental 
6altei7,  '  Now  that  70D  ba^e  come  into  our  village  we  have  aeen  God, 
all  our  sin  ia  gone  ; ' — wliibt  in  another,  a  Pariur  vilUge,  in  wliich 
our  itinerants  had  funded  that  they  had  produced  an  impression,  tbe 
people  all  ran  away  on  seeing  me,  and  called  out  angrily  to  tbe  itinerant 
who  was  with  me,  '  So  so,  because  we  gave  you  a  bearing  several 
times,  you  have  bronght  tbe  geatletnan  upon  us  I  is  this  fair  ?  when 
oar  masters  hear  of  this  tbey  are  sure  to  give  us  a  beating,' 

An  answer  I  received  several  times  was,  '  God  has  made  four  re- 
ligioDS,  and  we  belong  to  one  of  the  four.'  This  popular  enumeration 
of  four  religions  owes  its  origin  to  tbe  four  Vedus  of  the  Brahmins. 

The  word  'Veda'  has  come  in  Tamil  to  have  tlie  meaning  of  'a 
religion,'  and  hence  '  the  four  Vedas  '  are  auppoBed  to  be  '  four  reli- 
gions.' People  who  speak  of  the  four  divinely  instituted  or  antbonzed 
religions  do  not  always  agree  as  to  which  tbey  are,  but  tbe  enumera- 
tion  which  I  have  most  commonly  met  with  is  Heatbenism,  Mabome- 
daniam,  Bomanism,  and  Christianity.  By  '  Christianity '  tbey  mean 
the  religion  which  Protestant  Missionaries  teach,  and  which  they 
suppose  to  be  a  totally  different  religion  from  '  liomanism.'  It  has 
obtained  an  advantiige  over  the  others  in  that  it  is  commonly 
called  '  religion '  or  '  the  religion,'  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
Thus  Veda-kovil,  'a  church  of  the  reiigiou,'  is  tbe  most  common 
name  for  s  Protestant  church.  Tbe  name  '  Protestant '  is  totally 
unknown. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  people  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  tour 
were  the  busy-bodies  of  their  respective  villages,  who  used  sometimes 
to  buzz  about  me  like  bees,  interrupting  roe  with  all  manner  of  trivial 
questions — in  the  midst  of  a  serious  address,  asking  mc  '  what  I  paid 
for  my  buUocka  ? ' — and  fidgeting  about  those  who  were  listening 
and  calling  off  tbeir  attention. 

Many  were  tbe  requests  mode  that  I  would  establish  schools  amongst 
them,  'that  their  children,'  as  tliey  expressed  it,  'might  learu  Arith- 
metic ;'  and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  them  that 
there  are  many  things  of  more  importance  even  than  ariuimetic,  of 
which  tbey  and  tbeir  children  were  still  ignorant.  '  True,'  said  a 
man,  '  we  are  living  in  great  ignorance — open  a  school  amongst  us, 
and  oar  children  will  learn  your  religion  at  once,  and  we  shall  learn 
it  by  and  by.' 

I  conclude  with  the  most  interesting  reply  I  received,  which  wss 
from  a  thoughtful'! ooking  young  Velloler  in  Hoombikullam. 

I  bad  reminded  bim  of  tbe  ancient  favourite  Hindoo  stanza  :  '  Onr 
only  companions  into  eternity  will  be  our  sin  and  our  righteousness.' 
'  True,'  he  replied,  '  of  all  that  a  man  has  in  this  life  it  is  only  his  Btn 
and  his  righteousness  that  will  accompany  him  into  tbe  next.  Few 
or  no  men  are  altogether  free  from  sin.  There  is  a  great  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  most  people.  If  there  were  any  way,  now,  in  which 
people  could  get  rid  of  sin  in  this  life,  so  that  righteousness  alone 
should  accompany  them  into  the  other  state,  it  would  certainly  be  an 
excellent  thing.     If  you  can  tell  us  of  any  way  in  which  Ihiscouldbe 
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brought  about,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  it,'  Berore  I  coald  utter  a 
word  in  reply,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  black,  eager  litllo  man,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  of  which  he  was  evidently  taking  great  care.  *  Hers 
it  is  all  explained,'  said  he,  '  la  this  book.  It  is  (he  EeiTaljK  nava- 
nitan,  and  was  printed  in  Madras.  It  ia  a  dialogue  between  a  spiritnal 
teacher  and  his  disciple,  and  it  shows  moat  cleartj  that  we  sre  freed 
from  sin  when  we  learn  to  believe  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  an.' 
The  interruption  gare  me  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  first,  tbe 
reality  of  sin,  and  secondly,  the  uecessity  that  deliTerance  from  sin 
sliould  also  be  a  reality.  I  then  explained  that  God,  in  compaasion  to 
man,  took  a  human  body,  in  which  he  bore  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
look  them  away  by  his  voluntary  death,  and  that  they  who  beiieve  this 
will  be  enabled  to  conquer  bid. 

To  go  from  village  to  village  in  this  way,  scattering  sroand  the 
seeds  of  moral  end  religious  truth,  is  a  work  which  is  full  of  interesli 
and  which,  when  steadily  persevered  in,  must  produce  an  impression 
on  the  Hindoo  mind.  I  must  add,  howev^,that  it  didnof  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  only  Bpeciea  of  work  which  ia  required,  or  likely  to  be  very 
successful  when  solely  relied  upon. 

The  easy,  polished  secularism  of  the  higfa-caate  Hindooe,  their  in- 
difference to  truth,  and  their  moral  torpor,  require  to  be  aaasiled  on 
many  sides  at  once,- — by  Christian  education  as  well  as  by  itineration  ; 
superior  Anglo- vernacular  schools  mi^t  be  established  in  the  more 
important  villages,  as  well  as  in  towns,  with  the  prospect  of  great 
advantage.  I  have  just  got  a  tent,  which  will  enable  me  in  future  to 
itinerate,  whatever  tbe  weather  may  be,  whenever  any  other  dotiea 
will  permit,  aad  I  am  happy  also  to  say  that  two  superior  English 
schools  will  be  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  this  portion 
of'my  field  of  labour,  through  the  help  of  the  Society's  new  India 
Missions  Extension  Fund.  '  Help  us  now,  0  Lord  ;  0  Lord,  send  as 
now  prosperity.' 

R.  Caldwell. 

Edef  enkoody,  3lK  L 


DISCOURAGEMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

Wb  copy  the  following  from  the  Fnend  of  India,  in  which  it 
appears  with  the  title,  "  A  little  more  of  the  old  Leaven." 
■  "A  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutinien,  Colood 
Wheeler  was  reproved  and  punished  by  the  Government  of  India,  fcr 
preaching  in  the  Sepoy  baaaars  of  Barrsckpore,  he  being  then  the 
commaniting  officer  of  the  34th  native  infantry.  One  would  have 
thought  the  events  of  the  following  two  years  would  have  tanght 
even  that  Government,  that  intolerance  is  not  neutrality,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  religious  liberty  of  its  Christian  servants  at  least  as  bad  as 
the  '  interference  with  the  religious  belief  of  worship '  of  its  heathen 
subjects,  of  which  the  Queeu's  proclaaiHlioa  Bfioke.    But  tbe  rebellion 
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had  hardly  closed,  the  Government  had  not  jrel  called  on  alt  ChriEtians 
to  tlinnk  God  for  their  deliverance,  when  it  once  more  eignalised 
itself  hj  a  fiimilBr  act  of  intolerance.  Colonel  Wheeler  preached  in 
Barrackpore,  the  place  where  the  spirit  of  mutiny  swelled  most 
fiereeljr ;  the  events  to  which  we  have  to  call  the  attention  of  oui* 
readers  took  place  in  the  Fui\jah,  from  which  revolt  was  beuten  back, 
which  was  defended  by  men  lately  our  enenties,  which  conquered 
Delhi  and  saved  India,  which  was  ruled  by  a  Chrietiaa  governor  and 
administered  by  Chrtatian  officials. 

The  24th  Punjab  Infantry  conBists  chiefly  of  Musbee  Sikhs,  a  claes 
as  low  as  the  Mehters  of  Ilindostan.  Tliey  were  engaged  at  Delhi, 
where  they  did  good  service,  and  in  the  plmider  of  which,  like  oil 
their  brethren,  they  shared.  Part  of  that  plunder  consisted  of 
Cbristiaa  books,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  tLey  became  deeply  in> 
terested  in  their  contents.  Afler  exhausting  Ibem,  they  applied  to 
their  officers  for  farther  instruction  and  supplies.  On  the  nturn  of 
the  regiment  to  Umritsur,  the  officers  very  property  referred  them  to 
the  misaionarJex  at  th»t  station,  who  at  once  not  only  distributed 
books,  but  taught  them  with  the  living  voice.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
developed  into  that  of  conversion,  and  some  were  baptized.  Last 
May  H  correspondent  informed  ua  of  the  baptism  of  fife  converts  in 
the  miMion  premises,  of  whom  four  were  females,  followed  by  the 
baptism  of  three  of  the  Muzbee  Sikhs  in  the  Pioneers.  The  work 
was  so  interesting,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  so  widely  spread,  that, 
when  the  24th  left  Umritsur,  a  missionary  accompanied  them  to 
instruct  them  on  the  march,  and  minister  to  those  of  their  number 
who  were  already  ChristiaDs.  The  Lahore  ChronieU  further  states 
ttiat,  in  the  absence  of  mutsionaries,  one  of  the  officers  commenced  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Ohurcb  service  on  Sundays  to  the  native 
Christians,  and  inquirers  were,  of  course,  not  forbidden  to  attend. 
We  thus  see  that  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  faith  arose 
ac<ndentBlly,  as  men  would  say,  among  a  class,  who  have  no  caste  and 
no  social  Status,  that  these  men  voluntarily  asked  for  further  instruc- 
tion which  was  given  by  mission ariee,  that  the  result  of  this  voluntary 
inquiry  was  the  formation  of  a  small  native  church,  tliat  at  tlie 
baptiijm  of  the  members  of  that  church,  civil  and  military  ollicera 
were  present ;  tliat  to  minister  to  that  church  and  to  inquirers  a  mis- 
sionary marched  with  port  of  the  regiment;  and  that  wlien  no 
missionary  was  present,  a  Christian  officer  on  the  Christian  Sabbath 
worshipped  with  his  Christian  soldiers,  and  did  not  forbid  those  wtio 
were  not  declared  Christians  to  attend.  So  far  as  we  uoderetaud 
tliem,  in  the  absence  of  official  documents,  these  are  the  facts. 

The  Governor-General  has  ordered  ihe  officers  of  the  24th  P.  Ij 
to  cease  all  further  interfence  with  the  religion  of  their  men,  and  has 
called  upon  the  Civil  Officers  who  attended  the  baptisms,  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Deputy  Commissioner,  for  an  explanation.  The  vindica- 
tion has  been  given,  and  we  await  ttie  result.  If  it  is  ever  made 
public,  we  shall  probably  learn  its  nature  six  mouths  after  the  whole 
event  has  been  forgotten. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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Lord  Canning  haa  acted  in  the  present  case  contrary  to  the  terms 
and  spirit  of  tbe  Proclamation,  in  which  the  Queen  says  : — 

'Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we  diaclaim  alike 
the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our 
subjects  ;  we  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be 
in  any  wise  favoured,  non^  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  tfaor 
religious  faith  or  observances,  but  that  all  ehall  alike  enjoy  the  equal 
and  impartial  protection  of  the  law ;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  «nd 
enjoin  all  those  who  nay  be  in  outhority  under  us,  that  they  atotain 
from  all  interference  with  the  jeligiuus  belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our 
subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure. 

And  it  is  our  further  will  t^at,  so  far  as  may  he,  our  subjects,  of 
whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  or  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in 
our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified,  by  their  educa- 
tion, ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discharge.' 

The  natives  to  whom  their  officers  read  tbe  Church  Service,  andjat 
whose  baptism  civilians  were  present,  were  Christiana,  of  their  own 
faith.  Even  inquirers  when  in  jai!  are  allowed  by  Lord  Canning, 
who  ordered  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  gag  bis  Chi  istiunity,  to  st-nd  for 
Missionaries  and  to  hear  them  preach.  But  soldiers,  free  men  un- 
tainted by  crime,  whom  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  attach  to  onr 
rule,  must  be  dumb,  must  have  their  consciences  chained,  must  be 
forbidden  to  enter  a  Christian  church,  or  listen  to  a  SIi«aionitry,  or, 
in  his  absence,  to  a  Christian  officer.  A  Secretary  to  Government 
may  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  an  official  Jemadar,  but  a  Punjab 
civilian  mu^t  not  seem  to  countenance  so  utterly  wicked'n  thing  as 
the  apostasy  of  a  Sikh  from  Nanuk  to  Christ.  A  native  officer  may 
be  present  at  the  rite  which  converts  a  Hindoo  sepoy  into  a  Moham- 
medan, but  a  Christian  officer  must  not  acknowledge  the  conversion 
of  the  same  man  into  a  Cliristian.  Who  will  believe  after  this  that 
the  old  story  of  the  expulsion  of  a  converted  sepoy  from  his  re^meui 
by  the  Government  of  India  is  false,  or  that,  if  true,  it  is  only  a  thing 
of  the  past  7 

To  what  conclusion  must  every  idotator  come  ?  That,  whatever 
the  Queen  may  say,  her  representative  in  India  does  not '  rely  on  tfa« 
truth  of  Christianity,'  tliat  he  '  claims  the  right  and  desire  to  impose 
convictions  from  wliich  they  shrink '  on  her  subjects,  and  that  it  is 
his  will  and  pleasure  that  the  Christian  alone  '  be  molested  and  dis- 
quieted hy  reason  of  his  religious  faith  and  observances.'  With  (he 
religious  belief  and  worship  of  the  Christian  alone  will  he  interfere. 
When  such  is  the  action  of  the  Govern  or- General  of  India,  can  we 
blame  General  CuUen,  or  be  astonished  at  the  R^ahof  TraYanooret" 
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Saturday,  Afay  &th. — On  rising  this  morning,  we  found  that  we  hftd 
been  making  ouraelves  very  much  at  home  in  the  groonda  attached  to 
thn  palnce  of  Abdullah  Paaha,  where  Ibrahim  Pasha  established  his 
head-quarierB  during  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1831.  Abdullah  was  the 
heroic  defendiT  of  the  cit;  during  that  six  months'  Eicge.  Aa  bis 
successor  viaa  not  at  this  time  resident,  we  were  left  in  undisputed 
occupation  of  the  position  ;  and  the  onlj  guard  wliom  we  saw  offered 
ns  no  molestation,  altiiough  bis  manner  waa  hardly  so  courteous  as  we 
could  have  desired.  This  suburban  villa,  built  by  the  Pasha  whose 
name  it  benrR,  is  apparently  frum  the  design  of  an  Italian  architect. 
A  squarft  tank  of  clear  water  terraced  round,  with  detached  buildings, 
of  the  kioei  fasliion,  at  the  four  angles,  t!io  northern  group  of  which 
were,  we  were  informed,  (he  Harlm,  or  women's  apartments, — such  is 
the  formal  plan  of  the  building  erected  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
style  universally  prevalent  in  Europe  at  that  period.  The  Bistftn 
fgardens),  or  grounds — as  they  would  be  more  appropriately  termed — 
are  extensive  ;  and  although  much  and  long  neglecterl,  yet  a  profusion 
nf  ornnge,  lemon,  and  pomegranate-trees,  interspersed  with  roses  and 
other  flowering  shrubs,  and  intersected  by  numerous  streams  gushing 
out  of  marble  fountains,  and  received  into  marble  basins,  gave  an  air 
of  beauty  nnd  romaoce  to  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  its  decay,  and  we 
would  fain  have  loitered  away  the  whole  morning  in  its  ruined  arbours, 
but  that  we  liad  a  long  journey  beforo  us,  having  resolved  to  pass  the 
Sunday  amid  the  hallowed  associations  of  Nazareth. 

We  left  our  tents  at  9.30  a.k.,  and  proceeded  to  Acre,  following  the 
course  of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  which  formerly  conveyed  water  to  the 
city  from  the  mountains  on  the  nortli-east,  and  which  probably  still 
supplies  the  large  tank  in  Abdullah  Pasha's  garden.  We  reached 
Acre  in  about  half-an-hour,  where  we  called  on  our  Consular  Agent, 
a  native  Christian,  and  where  I.  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  Bishop  of  the 
Orthodox  rite,  whom  I  had  met  at  Nazareth  last  year,  and  who,  whilo 
tending  a  flock  consisting  of  eighty  families  in  this  town,  not  only 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  scatteri;d  sheep  of  his  own  widely- 
extended  diocese,  but  occasionally  visits  the  outlying  villages  enst  of 
the  Jordan,  aa  delegated  exarch  of  the  Patriarch.  He  seems  to  enjoy 
great  popularity  among  all  classes,  of  all  creeds,  and  so  fur  aa  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  estimating  his  character,  he  deserves  it. 

We  were  disappointed  at  not  being  permitted  to  view  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  sea  side  ;  hut  we  were  told  that  repairs  were  going  on 
there,  as  we  eaw  they  were  on  the  land  side.     The  town  parMkea 
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much  more  of  s  European  character  than  any  other  town  in  Palestia^, 
and  its  Etreets,  with  a  good  froiioir,  paved  with  flags,  is  a  refinement 
of  luxury  in  which  it  lias  the  advantage  of  many  continental  townd  of 
repute.  For  thia,  and  for  a  tuwn-hall,  an  exchange,  and  many  other 
modern  improvementa,  it  ia  indebted  to  our  quondam  ally  sgaiorit 
Buonaparte,  the  distinguietied  Butcher  (for  such  is  the  inlerpreiKtion 
of  Jeaar  Fasha),  who  lifeld  sanguinary  sway  over  this  city  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  present  century.  We  had  no  time  to  trace  out  the 
historical  mcnioriiils  of  thia  renowiitd  town,  and  I  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  its  chequered  furtunea,  written  in  its 
dual  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  during  more  than  tLree  thousand 
yeura  since  the  time  when  Aaher  in  vain  endeavoured  to  "drive  oat 
the  inhabitants  of  Accho"  (Judges  i.  31),  unto  tins  day. 

Leaving  Acre  nt  11.30,  we  skirted  the  soutliem  base  of  a  low  hill, 
which  ii  named  in  the  Ordnance  map  "  Mount  Cceur  de  Leon,"  and 
of  the  view  from  which  Colonel  Alderson  has  given  a  very  pretty" 
drawing  in  hia  "  Notes  on  Acre."  From  this  commanding  eJevatkm, 
on  which  our  Richard  1.  was  encamped  durinf;  the  siege  of  Acre,  did 
Ibrahim  Pa.'ha  bombnrd  the  city  in  1831  and  1832,  when  the  Egyptian 
batteries  occupied  nearly  the  aame  site  us  those  of  the  French  in  1799. 
On  our  riglit  was  the  river  Nam'an,  the  Focida  or  Belus  of  Pliny,  on 
the  banks  of  which,  according  to  hia  account,  the  art  of  vitrifoction 
was  flccideiitolly  discovered  by  some  merchant  sailors,  while  cooking 
their  dinner  on  the  beach,  which  for  many  ages  was  suppo^  to  yield 
the  only  sand  capable  of  producing  glass.  He  describes  ihe  river  as 
filuggiah  in  ita  courae,  unwholesome  to  drink,  but  conseurated  by 
religious  cei'emoniea,  muddy,  witli  a  duep  bed,  having  a  courae  of  only 
five  milea  t  but  the  marah  named  Cendebia,  at  the  foot  of  Cartuel, 
from  which  he  derives  ita  waters,  no  longer  exislt,  nor  can  any  traces 
of  it  be  discovered.  Crossing  the  atream  of  the  Kam'an,  wa  passed 
over  a  branch  of  the  rich  plain  of  Acre,  thickly  atndded  with  tents, 
in  full  sight  of  the  range  of  Carmel,  and  at  2.30,  reached  the  pretty 
village  of  Shefa  'Amar,  inhabited  partly  by  Druses  (as  was  indicated 
by  a  horn),  but  chiefly  by  Greek  Catholic  Christiana,  the  female 
portion  of  whocn  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing,  as  we 
halted  half-an-liour  under  the  shade  uf  a  fig-tree,  near  an  old  well,  to 
whicli  they  were  flocking  in  multitudes  to  draw  water.  They  were 
very  comely  in  their  appearance,  and  respectful  in  their  manner, — a 
jwrfect  contrast  to  the  withered  hags  of  the  native  Moslem  villages. 
There  was  in  the  village  a  tower,  occupied  by  a  Mutsellim,  or 
govei'Uur,  and  some  soldiers  ;  while  a  ruined  cattle  on  the  south 
and  a  desecrated  church  on  the  east,  bore  mournful  witness  to  the 
decay  both  of  its  civil  and  religious  prosperity  under  the  oppresuve 
yoke  of  the  Turk.  Leaving  this  village  at  3  p.H ,  we  had  a  lovdy 
ride  through  a  gently  undulating  country,  covered  wttli  dwarf  oak 
and  other  trees,  until  we  reached  SefArieh,  at  5.15,  and  halting  here 
fur  fifteen   minutes,  proceeded  to  NoEarelh,  which  we  reached   at 

7  P.M. 

Sundai/,  May  "Jti. — Wo  were  glad  of  a  quiet  day  after  the  bag 
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ride  of  yesterdtt^i  and  Bhti  praj-erB  in  the  tent  at  10  a.m.,  we  Mt 
■till  until  sf\er  dinner,  when  we  went  out  to  visit  Eome  platies  of  Ira- 
ditionarj  intereat  whicli  I  had  overlooked  last  jear.  VTe  went  first 
to  the  Latin  Church,  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  where  the 
Litany  was  being  chanted,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  and  aotne  litlte 
tmtive  urchins  were  singing  the  response, "  Orn  pro  nobis,"  in  Lntin  with 
all  the  voice  the/  could  muster,^-Dne  feared  it  was  "vox  et  praterea 
nihiU"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  we  vi^ted  the  Grotto;  thu 
•hop  of  S.  Joseph — a  few  oid  stones;  the  pUce  where  our  Lord  ate 
and  drank  with  His  dieciplea — a  remarkable  rock,  under  the  patronagu 
«f  the  Latins,  as  was  painfulij  marktid  by  the  notice  of  seven  years' 
Indulgence,  granted  for  visiiing  it,  to  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
grace,  on  reciting  an  Ave  and  a  Futer  ;  a  monument  of  corrupt 
doctrine  never  found  in  a  Greek  Church,  The  synagogue,  which  we 
next  viaited,  wiiere  our  Lord  is  aaid  to  have  preuched  that  first 
memorable  sermon,  which  resulted  in  the  attempt  upon  His  life,  is  in 
the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Greeks  and  Latinc.  It  la  a  large  vaulted 
room,  very  touch  resembling  tliu  modern  synagogues  at  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  however  apocryphal  the  tradition,  yet  it  enabled 
ua  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  wene  enacted  in  this  village.  Leaving 
this,  I  walked  with  one  of  my  companiona  to  the  Mount  of  Precipiia- 
tion,  which  took  ns  about  twenty>five  minutes'  easy  walking,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  makes  an  hour'a  distance.  On  our  return,  we  paused 
at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  to  witness  the  struggles  of  liie  throngs 
of  women  and  children  who  beset  it  night  and  day  with  their 
pitchers  to  draw  tlieir  scanty  supplies.  We  were  told  that  a  poor  ftirl 
had  been  smothered  in  the  crowd  this  morning,  or  perhups  bad  died 
firoro  injuriei  received  in  the  press. 

Jfonday,  May  bfk. — After  breakfast,  at  7.30,  ascended  the  hill  to 
the  west  of  the  village  to  the  Wely  of  Nebi  Ism'atl,  to  enjoy  the 
prospect,  and  to  correct  the  bearings  which  I  took  lost  year.  But  as 
ifaia  magnificent  panorama  was  described  in  my  former  journey,  I  need 
not  here  enter  into  details.  On  desceoding  the  mountain  we  visited 
the  Greek  church,  built  over  the  spring  which  feeds  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin. 

Shortly  after  nine,  our  baggage  having  gone  in  advance,  we  left  Naaa- 
reth  ;  my  companions  for  Mount  Tabor,  which  I  had  already  visited  ; 
myself  in  quest  of  Can  a  ei-Jalll,  which  Dr.  Robinson  had  heard  of, 
and  identified  with  the  Cuna  of  S.  John's  Gk)Bpel  Hi.  1),  and  which 
we  bad  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  last  year.  Descending  from 
the  high  basin  in  which  Nazareth  is  situated,  we  crossed  the  wide 
Wady  Kurm  es-Sahib,  the  favourite  camping-ground  of  the  Crtisadera, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  vilhige  in  the  liills  on  the  left  of  oar  road, 
marked  by  a  Weiy.  I  turned  to  tiie  west  of  the  road  by  which  I  had 
come  on  Saturday,  to  visit  the  founiaina  wliich  supplied  the  Christiaa 
boats  witii  their  last  draughts  of  water  previotia  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Hatlln,  in  which  they  were  parched  with  thirat  They  are  named  'Ayn 
Seflirieh,  and  consist  of  three  springs,  the  two  more  copious  of  whliA 
unite  in  one  and  turn  a  rude  mill,  whence  the  waters  flow  off  down  tlia 
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valley  of  Shefn  'Amur,  >nd  form  a  tribntniy  to  the  rirer  N&m'vi.  At 
ten  minutes  p&st  ten  I  re&ched  Seftirieh,  and  fooud  ■  gipsy  encimp- 
ment  under  Bome  trees  just  outside  the  villige,  predselj  like  those 
vhich  are  bo  familiar  to  us  under  our  hedge-rows  in  Englmnd ;  for 
this  singular  people  do  not  seem  to  lose  anything  of  their  peculiarity 
or  isolation  even  among  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedawtn,  whom  th^ 
seem  to  resemble  in  so  many  respects.  They  hare  a  distinctire  name 
in  this  country,  and  are  regarded  by  the  natives  much  as  they  are  by 
ourselves.  I  was  told  that  they  came  from  Damascus.  Descendiag 
northward  into  the  wide  valley  called  Erd-el-Butianf, — correctly 
identified  by  Dr.  Thomson  wilh  the  plain  of  Zehulon, — I  found  soaw 
peasants  in  the  fields  of  whom  I  inquired  for  Jiftah,  the  Gath* 
Hepher  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  supposed  to  be  in  these  parts.  One 
man  eeemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  name,  but  could  not  remember 
the  situation.  Kasa  they  all  knew,  though  some  called  it  Kafa  ;  but 
the  distinguishing  adjunct  el-JalU,  i.e.  "of  Galilee,"  they  one  and  all 
ignored.  They  certainly  had  itever  heard  it  before.  Proceeding  nearly 
norili,  at  five  minutes  to  eleven,  we  came  to  an  old  site,  called  Khtr> 
bet  £ban  Bedawieb.  Here  we  inclined  some  points  to  the  right  from 
the  Acre  road  which  we  had  thus  far  followed,  and  at  twenty  minutes 
pa«t  eleven  came  to  Kefr  Mcnda,  an  insignidcaut  village,  wilh  traoe% 
however,  of  ancient  importance  in  three  hnndsome  sarcophagi,  now 
uwd  as  drin king-troughs  at  the  well,  one  of  them  richly  carved  on  its 
side  wilh  festoons  of  flowers  and  leaves,  I  inquired  whether  there 
were  others-  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  infonned 
that  there  were  many  in  the  bills  t  but,  on  making  more  particnltt 
inquiry,  my  informant  denied  that  there  were  any,  probably  suspecting 
that  I  was  in  quest  of  hidden  treasure,  which  be  might  hope  to  diaoover 
by  aid  of  some  friendly  jin.  We  now  turned  nearly  due  east,  skirling 
the  southern  base  of  Jebel  Kaukab,  which  rises  north  of  Kefr  Hend^ 
and  forms  the  highest  point  of  d  range  of  hills  honniling  the  fmilfal 
valley  of  the  Buttauf  on  the  north.  We  soon  came  within  sight  of  the 
ruins,  which  I  reached  at  a  quarter  post  twelve.  Eana  is  situated  oa 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  and  coosista  only 
of  modern  hovels,  built  with  old  stones,  and  ruined  cisterns  marking 
more  ancient  hsbitations.  We  found  no  water  here,  and  could  hear 
of  no  spring.  Within  sight  of  the  village  we  obtained  the  name 
Kans,  from  an  old  Fellah,  who  assented  also  to  the  el-JalU  when  we 
named  it ;  but  in  no  case  was  this  addition  volunteered  by  the  uativeK 
He  pointed  out  Beitlehem,  on  the  south  of  the  Acre  road,  Nimrin,  and 
several  other  villages,  the  hearings  of  which  I  took  from  the  site 
of  Kana. 

There  seems  to  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  nte  of  that 
Tillage  which  is  noticed  by  medieval  writers,  ten  miles  north-west 
(as  they  write,  hut  it  is  nearly  due  north)  from  Nazareth,  which  was 
reputed  to  be  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  until  the  more 
convenient  Kefr  Kenna,  four  miles  distant  from  Natareth,  fint  came 
to  share  the  honour,  and  at  length  wholly  superseded  the  more  awaent 
tradition  among  the  Latins  ;  while  the  QreelEs,  aocordiog  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  Pococke,  Blill  continued  stedfaat  to  the  old  tradition,  as  ia  the 
parallel  caae  of  Emmaus,  noticed  in  the  first  paper. 

Leaving  Eana  at  12.45,  I  crossed  the  wide  plain  £I-Buttauf  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  pacing  the  small  village  of  Uisair,  aboat  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  our  left,  in  half  an  hour  reached  Bummaneb, 
BO  called,  as  Fococke  suggests^  from  the  pomegranates  which  may  grow 
there. 

From  this  place,  bearing  n  little  to  the  east  of  south,  we  crossed  a 
high  ridge  of  hiils,  which  here  divides  the  Bultauf  into  two,  descended 
into  Uerj  Tur&n,  and  at  2  P.u.  had  Ketr  Kenna  on  our  right,  and 
Ueshhed,  with  the  Wely  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  farther  to  the  weat. 
At  3  we  passed  Tur&n,  from  which  the  plain  derives  its  name,  and 
shortly  after  had  Lubbieh  on  our  right,  situated  on  a  hilL  Here  I 
inclined  to  the  left  (north),  and  passed  a  large  cistern  with  consider- 
able ruins,  named  Berkeh  and  Khirbeh-Meeltara,  evidently  tnarkiog 
an  ancient  site,  which  has  not  yet,  however,  been  identified.  Here 
Nimrin  was  very  conspicuous  on  a  hill  to  our  left..  Passing  between 
this  hill  and  the  Horns  of  Hatttn,  we  came,  at  4.30,  to  the  copious 
Stream  of  Hattln,  deriving  its  name  from  a  large  villi^e  which  stands 
on  the  southern  ridge  of  the  plain  of  Bottauf,  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wady. 
Leaving  the  village  close  to  our  left,  and  proceeding  in  a  south -easterly 
direction  along  the  base  of  Kuni-Hattio,  otherwise  called  Jebel  T&bah 
{the  Mount  of  Beatitudes),  I  passed  the  Hajflr  en-Nassfira  (the  Stones 
of  the  Christians)  at  5.30.  Another  hour,  travelling  due  east,  brought 
lae  to  Tiberias  by  a  long  and  steep  descent,  where  I  found  our  tents 
pitched  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town, 
Uid  not  far  from  the  hot-batlia  I  here  rejoined  my  friends,  and  again 
enjoyed  the  supreme  delight  of  a  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Sea 
of  GaUlee. 

My  guide  this  day  was  a  Christian  Bedawi,  a  race  that  T  believed 
to  be  extinct,  although,  in  ancient  times,  the  multitude  of  Christian 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents,  scattered  over  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Arabia,  was  eo  great,  that  a  bishop  of  the  Saracens  was  appointed 
to  travel  among  them — an  ancient  authority,  by  the  way,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  without  any  definite  See  for  a  migratory 
or  a  scattered  population. 


lArbfttos  anti  Nolfccs. 


Xeport  q/  the  Pnxxedingi  of  the  Addaide  Dioeetan  Synod  during  the 

Fifth  Annual  Semon.  A.D.  1 8fi9,  &c  Pp.  62. 
Thb  proceedings  commenced  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  ended  on  the 
3d  ot  June.  The  discussions  throughout  appear  to  have  been 
remarkably  free  and  unrestrained,  and  the  number  of  divisions  con- 
siderable i  but  there  was  no  want  of  harmony,  except  on  one  point. 
On  the  whole,  this  assembly  was  business-like  and  useful,  andjgives 
promise  of  vigorous  and  steady  growth  to  the  Church  of  South 
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Australia.  The  one  point  of  absorbing  inlereat  waa  a  aag^eMion  of 
(he  comprehension  or  Dissenters  of  an  extremely  liberal  clisractor, 
which  the  Governor  proposed,  and  vrhich  #bb  defeated  b;  tb«  votea 
of  the  laitj.  The  clergy  present  were  e(|Dally  divided.  The  Arch- 
deacon protested,  but  did  not  vote,  and  his  reasons  for  tliis  do  not 
appear.  One  other  clergyman  also  either  abstained  from  voting,  or 
was  absent  at  the  moment  of  division. 

'Iliere  are  men  in  England,  we  believe,  who  woald  exclode  the 
laity  from  Synods.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  these  persona  would 
remnrk  that,  in  tliis  South  Australian  Synod,  the  laity  snppMled  the 
Bishop  when  the  clergy  failed  liim,  and  took  from  olT  his  ahouldera 
the  heavy  and  uncomfortable  responsibility  of  resisting  a  mischievoaa 
innovation. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  Governor  makes  do  meotion  of 
ministers:  It  may  he  held,  thereforR,  that  the  proposal  merely 
referred  to  an  alliance  of  laymen  of  difierent  denominations  for  good 
works,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  this,  all  censures  and  diequalificatioiu 
applying  to  dissenting  bodies  were  to  be  conaidered  as  swept  away ; 
and  doubtless  the  ctise  of  tlio  laity  is  different  from  that  of  the 
ministers,  just  as  that  of  tiie  latter  is  different  from  (ha  case  of  tboM 
who  first  caused  the  achism.  But  the  Bishop — no  doubt  rightly — 
took  larger  ground,  and  opposed  the  vote  as  a  scheme  for  equality  of 
ministers. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  division  was  taken  on  the 
"previous  question."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  aomu  of  tha 
minority  merely  desired  more  full  discussion,  and  were  not  prepared 
for  all  the  consequences  lo  which  the  affirmative  of  tlie  queatioo 
might  load  them.  But  in  truth  this  motion  is  but  the  fir>t  stirring  ii: 
the  Knglish  Church  of  a  grest  question  that  may  do  much  good,  or 
may  give  great  (rouble  in  our  times.  There  ere  few,  we  would  hope, 
who  do  not  deeply  lament  the  divisions  of  Christendom  ;  few  alio 
who  would  boldly  fuce  at  once  all  the  consequences  of  recognising  a 
jierfect  equality  of  the  miniaters  of  ali  denominatiotts.  There  exists 
among  us  a  very  wide  diversity  of  sentiments  on  tlieae  questions,  and 
others  akin  to  thetn,  and  local  circumstances  iufluence  the  proportion, 
and  settle  which  party  is  in  a  majority.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
in  the  colonies  such  trudencies  will  be  intensified,  so  that  high  church 
may  get  higher,  and  luw  ehurch  lower  than  here,  while  the  tone  of 
each  party  differs  from  that  which  is  prevalent  among  those  of  the 
lame  side  here.  Appeals  Irom  the  colonies  to  the  Church  at  home 
will  oijly  have  influence  when  the  results  agree  with  public  opinion  ; 
they  cannot  therefore  be  depended  on.  If,  therefore,  the  Cotoni^ 
Dioceses  do  strange  thingB,  it  is  no  more  than  might  he  expected. 
"We  muBt  prepare  ourselves  for  their  departure  in  aome  respects  from 
the  Englisli  platform,  all  the  while  that  they  strenuously  assert  their 
intention  of  not  doing  so.  It  is  our  duty  to  preach  caution  to  them, 
and  to  beg  them  to  avoid  rash  steps,  and,  in  preference,  to  devote 
the  time  and  attention  of  their  Synods  to  practical  measures,  more 
lafe,  if  less  ambitious. 
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As  for  ns,  we  need  not  forealal  evil ;  when  it  comes,  we  must 
meet  it  as  we  may;  and,  above  all  things,  learn  not  to  draw  our  line 
too  close,  and  create  schisms  hy  unduly  rerustng  comnianion.  Even 
at  the  worst,  much  good  may  come  from  our  being  taught  to  meditate 
on  the  extent  to  whicli  the  ChristiuD  liberty  of  different  churches  may 
fairly  take  them.  Placed  aa  we  are  between  Bomanism  and  Pro- 
testantism, in  communion  with  neither,  and  with  no  prospect  of  it, 
except  by  a  break  up  of  either  extromo,  we  are  tempted  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  our  own  peculiarities.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  by  being  forced  to  tolerate  some  variationa  between  parts  of  our 
own  eommunion,  that  we  may  learn  what  may  be  done  towards  a 
reunion  of  Christendom. 


We  have  received  from  Sfessrs.  Rivington,  (1.)  a  Second  Edition 
of  The  MiMtionarj/t  Daily  Text  Book,  which  would  be  found  useful  by 
many  clergymen  engaged  in  Parish  work  at  home.  Tiie  book  is 
printed  at  St.  Augustine's  College  Press.  (2.1  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  Mr.  Justice  Park's  Memoirs  of  the  laU  William 
Slevtm,  Etq.  This  is  a  very  nice  edition  of  a  very  good  book.  Those 
who  care  to  know  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  will  find  some  interesting 
details  in  this  volume.  (3.)  A  new  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the 
Kev.  Isaac  Williams,  female  Characttn  of  Holy  Scripture.  (4.) 
The  Rev.  8.  B.  Maitland's  Remarhi  on  tome  Works  of  J.  H.  Frirt, 
Etq.^-a  reprint  from  the  British  Magazina 


The  Anglo-Continental  Society  have  juat  issued  two  books,  which 
we  hope  will  be  useful — a  German  Translation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  well-known  Sermon,  Some,  her  new  Dogma,  and  our  Dutia, 
and  the  Life  of  the  Bleised  Virgin  Mary,  in  Portuguese,  in  extracts 
from  the  New  Testament.  Messrs.  Parker  have  also  sent  No.  IX.  of 
Historical  Tales— TAc  Quay  of  the  Dioteuri  ;  A  Hilary  of  the  Ifiemt 
Timet. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Macmillao,  Working  fun-  God,  and 
other  Sermont,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mokbr.  From  Wertheim  &  Co, 
The  Labouring  Man'i  Book,  by  the  Rev.  A  Oxem>EM. 
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gUlDURT. 

The  consecration  of  the  catbedrnl  at  Moktbcal  will  be  deferred 
till  the  spring  of  1860,  in  conseqilence  of  the  latencM  of  tfae  season 
preventing  the  attendance  of  several  distingaisfaed  prelates  from  a 
distance.     It  will,  however,  be  opened  at  once  for  divine  service. 

The  Bishop  of  Kota  Scotia  rctnmed  home  from  histonr^in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  oh  Thursday,  Oct  20. 

On  Thnrsd ay,  October  13, four  Bishops  were  consecrated  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  the  United  Stales.  At  the  Monumental  Cburch,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Gregg  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tkzas  ;  at  St.  James's 
Church,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Minkkbota  ;  at 
St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Rev.  Wni.  H.  Odenheimer,  D.D.  Bishop  of  New 
Jekset,  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.  Assistant' Bishop  of  OHia 

The  Board  of  Hiesions  of  the  Church  in  the  United  Slates  hu 
requested  the  House  of  Bishops  to  nominate  two  Bishops,  one  for  the 
North-west  and  one  for  the  South-west  In  compliance  with  tliis 
request,  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Talbot,  D.D.  of  Indiana,  has  been  elected 
Hiesionarj  Bishop  of  the  North-west,  and  the  Rev.  Heniy  Lay,  of 
Alabama,  Missiona^  Bishop  of  the  South-west.  The  eoneecratioo  of 
Bishop  La;  took  pUce  at  St  Paul's  Ctiarch,  Richmond,  on  Sunday, 
October  27. 

We  have  heard  with  mnch  pleasure  that  Sir  George  Grey  baa 
been  reappointed  to  the  Government  of  the  C^o  of  Good  Hope. 

It  ia  reported  that  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Beckles,  Rector  of  St  Peter's, 
Christopher,  in  the  diocese  of  Antigua,  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of 
SiERSA  Leome. 

The  Society  for  the  Propoffotion  of  the  Ootpd  is  about  to  open  a 
new  Missionary  station  for  the  heathen  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Galle^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Coloubo,  where  an  estimable  old  Isdy,  who  devoted 
the  lost  flfly  years  of  her  life  to  native  female  Education,  has  lately 
left  half  of  her  estate  (18  aeres),  with  the  achool'buildings  upon  it,  in 
trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  Government  has 
granted  901.  a-year  for  the  school,  and  the  SocUty  for  the  Propagatiem 
of  the  Ofupel  propose  to  appropriate  300/.  a  year  for  a  new  station. 
We  believe  that  a  suitable  Missionary  is  now  required. 


The  Bisbof  of  British  Columbia. — On  Tuesday,  November  15, 
the  Bishop  of  BRiTf^H  CoLuinuA  preached  a  farewell  Sermon  at  St 
James's,  Westminster,  from  1  Tbeasalonians  v.  25.  The  church  was 
filled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  remuued  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  which  was  administered  by  the  Bishops  of  Lonwih, 
Oxford,  and  Columbia,  the  Rev.  J,  E.  Ecmpci  and  other  Clergy- 
men connected  with  the  Parish.  The  offertory,  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  new  dioeese,  amounted  to  671.  In  the  aJUmoon  there 
was  a  large  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
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tbe  Bishop,  snd  bidding  txim  farewell.  The  chair  was  taken  b;  the 
Lr<H-d  Mayor  at  half-pnst  ooe.  'I'he  Egyptiaa  Qall,  ia  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  was  quite  filled.  The  meeting  was  addrsEsed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bishops  oi  London,  Ozfobd,  CoLnHBUk,  Sir 
G«orge  Grey,  Governor  of  the  Ciipe  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  The  sub- 
■criptions  and  collection  amounted  to  upwards  of  l,0002._Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  graciously  sent  a  contribution  of  2S0^ 


SOCIETT     FOB     PROKOTING    CHRISTIAN     KkOWLEDQE. Ttltldajf, 

November  1st,  1859.— The  Bishop  of  Columbia  in  the  Chair.  The 
Bishop  of  LoNDOK  was  present. 

The  sum  of  151.  was  granted  towards  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Sandhillci, 
Upper  Berbice  River,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Guiana. 
Books  for  the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  for  the  schools,  to 
the  value  of  Bl.,  were  voted.  Books  and  tracts,  to  the  value  of  15A, 
were  granted  lo  the  Rev.  Charles  Bull,  who  has  been  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Falkland  Isles.  The  sum  of  30/.  was  granted  towards  a 
chnrch  at  Rawdon,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Montbeal. 
Books  to  the  value  of  lOl.  were  granted  to  Archdeacon  Poare,  of  St, 
Kitt's,  for  the  prison  hospital. 

'I'he  Rev.  Dr.  Ca'iwall  forwarded,  with  his  recoromendation,  a  letter 
dated  Fallangia,  July  II ih,  1869,  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Duport,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  mortnlity  that  had  occurred  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
soliciting  a  supply  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  Prayer  Books. 
The  Board  agreed  to  ^rant  books  to  the  value  of  10/. 

The  following  grants  were  voted  : — Books  and  tracts  for  use  in 
Sierra  Leone,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey  ;  two  sets  of  4to  books  for  Divine 
service  in '  churches  in  the  Mission  of  Giiiborne,  Victorts,  Australia  ; 
for  the  schooU  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Maritzburg,  81. ;  for 
day  and  Sunday  schools  at  Fentridge,  near  Melbourne,  61. ;  Italian 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments  to  the  value  of  452.,  to  meet  a  purchase 
to  (be  aame  amount  collected  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  in  Italy, 
on  the  application  of  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Hales.  Filly  Spanish  Bibles  and 
Afty  Spanish  New  Testaments,  for  distribniion  in  Spain,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie.  Towards  a  library  for  a  Sailor's 
Home  in  Valetta,  Maltit,  on  tho  application  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Howe, 
chaplain  to  H.M.  dockyard  snd  hospital,  and  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
Senman's  Mission  Society,  10/. 

Mr.  Howe,  on  making  this  application,  said, — 

"  It  is  calculated  that  in  our  large  fleet  we  cannot  have  many  less 
than  13,000  seamen,  most  of  whom  will  remain  here  during  the  winter 
months  ;  and  our  committee  are  very  anxious  to  arrange  that  a  respect- 
able reading-room  may  be  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract 
sailors  from  those  places  of  resort  where  their  character  is  demoralized 
and  their  health  ruined." 

The  Bishop  of  London  assured  the  board  of  the  great  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  work  to  which  the  Right  Rov.  Chairman  had  been  called, 
as  Bishop  of  the  large  and  important  see  of  Columbia.  His  previous 
services  in  the  Church,  especially  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  exemplary 
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a  which  be  had  perfonned  them,  afforded  ■  pledge  of  his 
energy  and  seal  in  the  new  and  difficult  bnt  hopeful  path  which  lav 
before  bim.  The  Bishop  of  Coldhbia  was  about  to  ml  in  a  few  Amp 
for  hia  diocese,  and  the  Society  would  doubtlesa  s^pathise  and  co 
operate  with  him  in  his  etforid  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  a 
distant  port  of  the  world,  and  wonld  affectionately  bid  him  fareweD. 

The  Meeting  having  cordinllj  joined  in  an  expression  of  these 
feelings,  the  Biahop  of  Columbia  thaniced  the  Society,  whose  labours 
both  at  home  at  abroad  he  much  appreciated  ;  and  whose  aid  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  he  lied  already  obtained,  and  would  again 
request  in  case  of  need  Be  felt  happy  of  this  <^portunity,  just 
pirevious  to  his  leaving  England,  of  taking  a  frieniUy  leave  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  asking  their  prayers. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  reuders  (o  the  following  extract  from 
the  Monthly  Report : — "  For  use  in  the  English  Epis^-opal  Chapel  aod 
Sunday  schools  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Montrodp,  on  the  application  of 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Marshall,  f!^."  <Thia  "  English  Episcopal  Chapel"  is 
one  of  the  schismatic  congregations  in  Scotland,  and  is  not  in  comroa- 
aion  with  the  "  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.") 

SOOIBTV    FOB    THE    PBOFAGATIOR  OF    THE    GOBPEL. OOober   Ifl, 

1 858. — B«v.  J.  E.  Kcmpe  in  the  Chair.  It  was  resolved  that  Miseiona 
should  be  established  at  Ltthore  and  Patna,  in  the  diocese  of  Cal- 
cutta, as  soon  as  three  Missionaries  can  be  procured  for  each  placr. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  a  Clergyman  should  be  sought  to  act  u 
Missionary  to  the  upper  classes  of  natives  at  Bombay,  and  also  ns 
secretary  to  tlie  Society  The  sum  of  2001.  a-year  was  granted  to  ihe 
Bishop  of  St.  Helkna,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coloured  population  oftlie 
diocese.  The  Rev,  G.  V.  Reed,  who  at  preeent  holds  perferment  in 
Kent,  was  appointed  to  a  Mission  among  the  Kafirs  bejood  the  Brilisb 
territory.  The  auni  of  400/.  waa  granted  the  Rev.  R.  Dowson,  for  a 
miss  I  (HI- house  among  the  Icidiana  of  Vancouver's  Island.  A  pennon 
of  251.  a-year  was  granted  to  the  widow  of  the  laie  Rev.  J.  'WiUson, 
of  the  dioveae  of  Grnhomstown,  who  was  murdered  by  Kafirs  IsK 
year.  (See  Colonial  Church  Chfwiiele,  1858,  p.  239.)  It  was  suied 
by  one  of  the  memberM,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  Clergy- 
man in  the  diocese,  informing  him  that  the  body  of  the  murdered  man 
had  not  been  mutilated,  as  had  been  stated.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Bishop  of  CoLDHBiA,  asking  for  additional  help  from  the  Society. 
Five  Clei^ymen  had  been  engaged,  and  were  on  their  passage.  The 
sum  of  500/.  was  granted.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  all  candidates 
for  Missionary  itork  in  his  diocese,  whether  on  the  Society's  List  or 
Dot,  should  pass  the  Board  of  Examiners.  A  resolution  was  paased 
that  the  Board  of  Examinera  sliould  be  requested  to  examine  theai. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Winter,  B.A.,  of  Oxford,  was  appointed  Uiwionary  to 
India.  The  Bev.  Abel  Phillips,  of  Codrington  College  Barbados,  was 
appointed  to  the  West  African  Mission  in  Fullangia.  He  is  to  work 
under  the  Ber.  W.  L.  Neville. 
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